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Lor  I,  the  eleventh  letter  and  eighth 
confonant  of  our  alphabet.  It  is 
9 a ferrii-vowel,  formed  in  the  voice 
by  intercepting  the  breath  between  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  and  the  fore-part  of  the  pa- 
late, with  the  mouth  open. 

There  is  fomething  of  afpiration  in  its 
found,  and  therefore  the  Britons  ufually 
double  it,  or  add  an  i to  it;  as  in /to, 
or  lhan,  a temple. 

In  cnglilh  words  of  one  fyllablej  it  is 
doubled  at  the  end  j as  in  all,  nuall,  mill, 
nuDoU,  &c.  but  in  words  of  more  fylla- 
bles  than  one,  it  is  only  fiiigle  at  the  end; 
as  in  Jiretel,  proportional,  &c.  It  may 
be  placed  after  moll  of  the  confonants,  as 
in  blue,  clear,  flame,  &Ci  but  before  none 
of  them. 

As  a numeral  letter,  L denotes  50  ; and 
with  a dafii  over  it,  thus,  L,  50060. 
Ufed  as  an  abbreviature,  L Hands  for 
Lucius ; and  L.  L S.  for  a fefterce.  See 
the  article  SESTERCE. 

La,  in  rhulic,  the  fyllable  by  which  Guido 
denotes  the  laft  found  of  each  hexachord  i 
if  it  begins  in  C,  it  anfwers  to  our  A ; 
ifinG,  toEj  and  if  in  P,  to  D. 
LABARUM,  in  roman  antiquity,  the 
ftandard  borne  before  the  roman  empe- 
rors ; being  a rich  purple  ftreamer;  fup- 
ported  by  a Ipear. 

LABDANUM,  or  Ladanum,  a refih  of 
the  fofter  kind,  though  of  too  firm  a 
confidence  to  be  ranked  among  the  fluid 
ones.  See  the  article  Resin. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  it  kept  in  the 
fliops  i one  ufually  imported  in^bladderS, 


to  pfeferve  it  in  its  genuine  foft  confifta 
encc,  and  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of 
its  finer  parts ; another  in  rolls,  much 
inferior  to  the  former  in  purity  and 
virtue. 

Labdanum  Ihould  be  chofen  foft  and 
moift,  of  a ftrong  fmell,  pure,  very  in- 
flammable, and  diffufing  a fragrant  fmell 
while  burning.  It  is  a refinous  juice 
vvhich  exfudates  from  a tree  of  the  cijftusa 
kind,  and  is  colleiled  in  the  following 
manner ; they  make  a kind  of  woodeil 
rake,  but  without  teeth,  and  tp  this  thejf 
affix  a number  of  long  thongs  of  untan- 
ned leather : this  rafttument  they  draw 
feveral  times  over  the  flirubs;  during  thd 
heat  of  the  day,  and  afterwards  fcraping 
off  the  refin  from  thefe  thongs,  put  it 
up  for  ufe.  What  is  collefileo  pure  and 
free  from  dud,  is  feldom  fold  fo  ; the 
peafants,  who  fell  it  by  weight,  to 
increafe  their  profit,  ufually  mixing  a 
kind  of  dulky  coloured  heavy  fand 
among  it. 

In  medicine  it  is  ufed  externally,  to  atte- 
nuate and  difcufs  tumours  ; internally  it 
is  more  rarely  ufed,  but  it  is  greatly  ex- 
tolled by  fome  againft  catarrhs,  and  in 
dyfenteries : its  dofe,  in  thefe  cafes,  is 
from  five  grains  to  thirty : it  has  been 
made  an  ingredient  in  feveral  of  the  old 
compofifions  of  the  fliops,  but  is  at  pre- 
fent  much  difufed. 

LABEL,  iu  heraldry,  a fillet  ufually  placed' 
in  the  middle  along  the  chief  of  the  coat, 
without  touching  its  extremities.  Its 
breadth  ought  to  be  a ninth  part  of  the 
11  E a chief. 
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cliief.  It  is  adorned  with  pendants  j and 
when  there  are  above  three  of  thefe,  the 
number  mult  be  I'pecified  in  blazoning. 
This  is  a kind  of  addition  is  the  arms 
of  a fecond  brother,  to  diftinguifli  him 
from  the  firft,  and  is  efteemed  the  molt 
honourable  of  all  differences.  See  plate 
CLII.  fig.  I. 

Label,  in  law,  a narrow  flip  of  parch- 
ment hanging  from  a deed,  writ,  or  other 
writing,  in  order  to  hold  the  appending 
feal.  See  the  article  Se.al. 

Label  of  a circumferentor,  a long  thin 
brafs-ruler,  with  a fight  at  one  end,  and 
a center  hole  at  the  other  ; chiefly  ufed 
with  a tangent  line,  to  take  altitudes-. 

LABIAL  LETTERS,  thofe  pronounced 
chiefly  by  means  of  the  lips.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Letter. 

LABIATED  ..flowers,  monopetalous 
flowers,  confifting  of  a narrow  tube,  with 
a wide  mouth,  divided  into  two  or  more 
lips.  See  Botany  and  Flower. 

LABIAU,  a poit-iown  ofPruflia,  fituatcd 
on  a bay  of  the  Baltic  fea,  twenty  miles 
noith-ealt  of  Konihgfburg : ealt  long, 
la'’  15',  north  lat.  55°. 

LABIUM,  LIP,  In  anatomy.  See  Lip. 

LABORATORY,  or  ELABORATORy,the 
chemifts  work-houfe,  or  the  place  where 
they  perform  their  operations ; where 
the  furnaces  are  built,  their  velfels  kept, 
fsfr.  and  in  general,  the  terra  laboratory, 
is  applied  to  any  place  where  phyfical 
experiments  ,in  pharmacy,  chemiftry, 
pyrotechny,  £fo.  are  performed.  See  the 
article  Furnace,  Wc, 

A principal  ohftacle  to  the  general  ex- 
eicife  of  chemiftry  being  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  proper  furnaces,  velfels,  uten- 
flis  and  materials  for  the  purpofe,  a 
portable  laboiatory  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  Shaw,  by  means  of  which  alone  all 
the  chemical  operations  may  be  commo- 
dioufly  pel  formed.  This  laboratory  con- 
filts  of  three  parts,  njiz.  a furnace,  an 
apparatus,  and  a materia  chemica.  The 
furnace,  an  internal  and  external  view 
of  which  is  reprefented  in  plate  CLI. 
has  four  principal  parts,  i.  The  cover 
A,  with  its  upright  funnel.  3.  The 
tworingsBB.  3.  The  body  C,  And, 
4.  The  foot  D.  The  general  office  and 
uf'e  of  the  cover  is  to  check,  fupprefs, 
and  throw  back  the  heat  and 'flame,  or 
■ prevent  the  fuel  from  fpeiiding  itfelf 
too  fait,  as  it  otherwife  would  do,  with 
little  effeit  in  many. operations.  In  or- 
der to  encrejife  the  draught;  and  Iqueeze 
the  air  more  forcibly  through  the  body 


of  the  fuel,  there  is,  a mdveable  chiiw* 
ney  F F,  that  may  occalionally  be  fixed  to 
the  orifice  left  for  that  and  other  pur- 
pofes  in  the  top  of  the  cover.  The  ring 
is  the  feat  of  numerous  operations ; the. 
fubjeft  to  be  afled  on  by  the  fire  being 
frequently  lodged  therein  ; and  in  other 
cafes  it  helps  to  enlarge  the  furnace,  and 
render  it  capable  of  operations,  which  it 
could  not  otherwife  perform.  The  bo3y 
ferves  to  contain  the  fuel,  and  is  the 
common  feat  of  the  fire.  In  many  cafes 
of  fufion,  as  in  running  of  metals  from 
their  ore,  it  performs  at  the  fame  time 
the  office  of  a crucible',  and  contains  the 
fubjeft  mixed  along  with  the  fuel,  after 
the  manner  praftifed  in  the  fmelting- 
houfes.  To  this  body  belong  three  feve- 
ral  grates,  a,  a,  a,  that  may  be  placed 
at  differents  heights  therein,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  Operation,  and  the  dif- 
tance  required  between  the  fubjeft  and 
the  fire.  LalHy;  the  foot,  whereof  there 
are  two  kinds,  D and  E,  is  not  only  of 
ufe  in  fitpporting  the  other  parts,  but 
allb  in  receiving  the  alhes  of  the  fuel 
and  the  melted  matters  that,  by  the  fire, 
are  made  to  flow  and  run  down  into  it  3 
and  thus  performing  the  office  of  a re- 
ceiver, it  is  of  Angular  ufe  in  collefting 
and  preferring  fubftances  that  might 
otherwife  be  fpilt  or  loft. 

The  more  immediate  appurtenances  of 
this  furnace  are  fuel  and  bellows.  The 
fuel  may  be  charcoal ; or  as  there  is  3 
contrivance  for  a vent  or  flew  in  the  body 
of  the  furnace,  common  fea-coal  may  be 
employed,  and  the  fmoke  direfled  up  the 
chimney  of  the  room  where  the  furnace 
is  to  ftand.  Its  ttruflure  is  alfo  well 
fitted  for  a lamp,  which  in  many  cales, 
as  . particularly  Ibme  curious  digeftions. 
and  calcinations,  is  highly  necefiary  ; 
and  by  this  means  alfo  may  the  opera- 
tions which  would  otherwife  require  the 
athanor,  or  a long  continued  uniform 
heat,  be  elegantly  performed 
It  would  be  tedious  to  fliew  how  all  the 
numerous  operations  of  chemiftry  are 
performable  by  mean?  of  this  furnace  : 
it  may  fiiffice  to  confider  the  gential 
Bates  or  conditions  into  which  'he  inltro- 
ment  may  he  put  for  the  principal  of 
them.  The  fi.i.pleft  (late  of  this  furnace 
is  a combination  of  two  part.',  the  body 
and  the  foot,  whii.h.is  iluu  fit  for  fufion, 
by  the  naked  fire,  when  the  mattei  to  he 
melted  is  mixed  among  the  fuel,  as  in 
running  the  ores  of  lead,  tin,  or  11  on,  for 
inttaiice.  By  barely  placing  the  middle 

grate 
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grate  in  the  body,  the  fnflrument  becomes 
a melting-furnace  for  a crucible.  When 
only  the  body  of  the  furnace  with  its 
middle  grate  is  fet  iipon  the  foot,  it  an- 
fwers  all  the  ends  of  the  common  thop- 
fuinace  of  the  apothecaries  for  decoc- 
tions, infpiffations,  extraftion,  &c,  and 
the  purpofes  of  a naked  fire  for  certain 
diftillations,  fubliinations,  and  the  like. 
It  may  moreover  be  readily  converted 
into  a balneum  mariae,  an  alh-pot,  a 
fand-heat,  or  a ftill  ftronger  for  digef- 
tion,  &c.  by  barely  fetting  upon  it  a pan 
of  water,  allies,  fand,  or  iron-filings.  If 
inttead  of  a common  pan,  the  ring  fur- 
nillied  with  its  fet  of  pots  be  fet  upon  the 
body  with  its  grate,  you  have  a furnace 
fitted  for  diftillation  in  capella  vacua, 
where  the  retorts  are  contained  in  the 


cavity  of  the  pots,  and  locked  down 
therein  without  any  vifible  medium  be- 
tween, An  iron-pan  placed  in  the  room 
of  the  ring  juft  mentioned,  makes  a cal- 
cining furnace ; the  loweft  grate  being 
ufed,  either  a cold  ftill  or  a hot  one  may 
be  put  into  the  body,  and  worked  as  in 
the  common  manner,  with  its  proper  head 
and  refrigeratory.  The  application  of 
the  cover  to  the  hollow  ring,  and  fome- 
times  to  the  body  without  the  ring,,  makes 
a proper  reverberatory  furnace. 

The  outer  cafe  of  this  furnace  is  heft 
made  of  plated  iron,  formed  in  feparate 
pieces  of  the  figures  exprefled  in  the 
plate,  and  of  fuch  a fize  as  the  operator 
fiiall  choofe,  obferving  the  fame  propor- 
tion between  the  parts  as  the  piate  ex- 
hibits: the  inner  fide  of  all  the  parts  are 
to  be  lined,  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  at 
leaft,  with  a proper  luting. 

All  the  chemical  apparatus  may  he  di- 
vided into  remote  and  intermediate,  or 
fuch  as  is  preparatory  to  the  operations, 
and  fuch  as  is  adiually  employed  therein  : 
the  remote  apparatus  of  this  portable  fur- 
nace confifts  of  fcaley,  weights  and  mea- 
fures ; alfo  mortars,  fieves,  rafps,  files, 
hammers,  flieers,  and  forceps.  Next  to 
thefe  are  the  inftruments  for  managing 
the  fire,  as  ftiovels,  hooks,  tongs,  and 
blow-pi[ies,  Alfo  for  charging  the  velTels 
with  the  fubjedl  matters  of  the  opera- 
tions, aslhells,  horns,  tin-plates,  brulhes, 
hares-feet,  Sfe,  alfo  for  emptying  the 
produflions,  hooked  tongs,  ingots,  cones, 
bafons,  funnels,  &c.  In  the  laft  place 
come  the  inftruments  for  making  certain 
utenfils,  as  cores  for  muflles,  moulds  for 
tells,  crucibles  and  melting-pots,  and 
irons  for  cutting  glaftes  and  the  necks 


of  retorts.  For  a proper  defeription  of 
thefe  inftruments,  utenfils,  &c.  fee  each 
under  its  proper  head. 

The  materia  chemica,  that  is  the  fubjea 
to  be  worked  upon  or  immediately  and 
materially  employed  in  chemical  opera- 
tions, is  the  next  thing  to  be  confidered 
as  the  conftituent  parts  of  a laboratory  j 
this  is  a large  field,  and  comprehends 
all  the  natural  bodies  on  our  globe,  which 
are  all  fubjeft  matters  of  chemiftry  5 and 
are  all  feparately  treated  of  under  their 
proper  heads  through  the  courfe  of  this 
work. 

LABOUR,  in  general,  denotes  a clofe  ap- 
plication to  work  or  bufinefs.  Among 
feamen  a Ihip  is  faid  to  be  in  labour, 
when  (he  rolls  and  tumbles  very  much* 
either  a hull,  under  fail,  or  at  anchor- 
It  is  alfo  (poke  of  a woman  in  travel,  or 
child-birth.  See  Delivery, 

LABOURER,  generally  fignifies  one  that 
does  the  moft  llavifti  and  lefs  artful  part 
of  a laborious  work,  as  that  of  hti&an- 
dry,  mafonry,  Sfc. 

An  antient  (latute  ordains,  thatthe  wages 
of  labourers  fliall  be  yearly  affefled  by 
the  (heriflr  and  juftices  of  the  peace  of 
every  county  in  the  eafter-leflions  ; and 
in  corporations,  by  head  ofiicti  s ; and  if 
they  take  work  by  the  great,  and  leave 
the  fame  unfiniflied,  except  it  be  for  the 
non-payment  of  wages,  or  where  they 
are  employed  in  the  king’s  (ervice,  €3V.-, 
they  fliall  be  imprifoned  one  month,  and 
forfeit  5 1.  The  hours  that  labourers  (hall 
work  in  the  day  are  alfo  appointed,  oa 
pain  of  forfeiting  one  penny  for  every 
hour’s  ab.^'ence  : and  all  labourers  may 
be  compelled  to  ferve  by  the  day  in  the 
time  of  corn  and  hay-harveft, 

LABRADOR,  alfo  called  New  Britain, 
and  Elkimaux,  is  a country  in  North 
America,  bounded  by  Hudfon’s  Straits 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  north  ; 
by  the  fame  ocean,  on  the  eatt;  by  the 
river  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Canada,  on 
the  fouth;  and  by  Hndfon’s  bay,  on  the 
weft  : fituated  between  59"  and  79°  of 
weft  long,  and  between  jo"*  and  64.“  of 
north  lat. 

LABRAX,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecirs  of 
pearcb,  with  fourteen  rays  in  the  fin  be- 
fides  the  anus.  See  Pearch. 

LABRUS,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  ofacan- 
thopterygious  fifties,  with  fix  bony  rays 
in^the  membrane  of  the  gills;  add  tp 
this,  that  the  lips  are  thick,  and  the  rays 
of  the  back-fin  anteriorly  double. 

The  name  labi  us  is  given  to  the  filhes  of 

this 
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this  genus,  on  account  of  the  thicknefs  of 
their  lips. 

LABURNUM,  in  botany,  is  only  a fpe- 
• cies  of  cytifus.  See  Cytisus. 

LABYRINTH,  in  anatomy,  the  internal 
cavity  of  the  ear,  fo  called  from  linuo- 
fities  and  windings.  See  Ear. 

Labyrinth,  in  gardening,  a winding 
mazy  walk  between  hedges,  through  a 
wood  or  wildernefs.  The  chief  aim  is 
to  make  the  walks  fo  perplexed'  and  in- 
tricate, that  a perfon  may  lofe  himfelf  in 
them,  and  meet  with  as  great  a number 
of  difappointmentsas  poffible.  They  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  except  in  great 
and  noble  gardens,  as  Verfailles,  Hamp- 
ton court,  &c. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  them  ; 
the  firft  is  with  fingle  hedges : this  me- 
thod has  been  praHifed  in  England  ; and 
thefe  may,  indeed,  be  bell,  where  there  is 
but  a fmall  fpot  of  ground  allowed  for 
making  them  ; but  where  there  is  ground 
enough,  the  double  is  moll  eligible. 
Thofe  made  with  double  hedges,  with  a 
conliderable  thicknefs  of  wood  between 
them,  are  approved  as  much  better  than 
fingle  ones:  this  is  the  manner  of  making 
them  in  France  and  other  places;  of  all 
which  that  of  Verfailles  is  allowed  to  be 
the  nobleft  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  It 
is  an  error  to  make  them  too  narrow ; for 
that  makes  it  neceflary  to  keep  the 
hedges  clofe  dipt : but  if,  according  to 
the  foreign  praflice,  they  are  made  wide, 
they  will  not  Hand  in  need  of  it.  The 
walks  are  made  with  gravel  ufually  fet 
with  horn-beam  : the  palifades  ought  to 
he  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  feet  high  : the 
hornbeam  Ihould  be  kept  cut,  and  the 
walks  rolled. 

LAC,  MILK,  among  phyficians,  Sfc.  See 
the  article  Milk. 

The  appellation  lac  is  alfo  given  to  feve- 
veral  chemical  prepai^ations,  as,  i.  Lac 
amnioiiiaci,  which  is  ordered  by  the  col- 
lege to  be  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner : take  of  gum  ammoniac,  two  drams; 
of  fimple  penny-royal  water,  half  a pint ; 
and  rub  the  gum  in  a mortar  with  the 
water,  till  it  is  dilfolved,  which  it  will 
do  without  heat.  a.  Lac  fulphui  is,  called 
alfo  precij.itated  fulphur.  See  Sulphur. 

Lac  LUNiE,  in  natural  hiltory,  a name 
fomelimes  given  to  mineral  agaric.  See 
the  article  AgaRic. 

LACCA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a vege- 

• table  produdion,  improperly  called  gum, 
as  being  inflammable,  and  not  foluble  in 
water. 

a 


There  are  three  kinds  of  lacca  kept  ni 
the  Ihops,  which  are  all  the  produfts  of 
a fpecies  of  ziziphus.  SeeZlziPHOS. 
The  ftick-lacca  is  a hard,  refinous,  and 
friable  fubftance,  of  an  uneven  and  gra-  | 
nulated  furface,  and  of  a roundilh  but  | 
fomewhat  dulky  colour.  It  is  of  an  au-  S 
ftere  and  fubaftringent  tafte,  and  is  fixed  | 
round  certain  flicks,  and  branches  of  a 1 
woody  fubftance.  The  feed-lacca  is  i 
brought  to  us  in  loofe  grains,  or  little  ['■ 
mafles,  of  a roundilh  irregular  figure,  • 
and  of  a reddilh  colour,  which  feem  no  f 
way  different  from  the  ftick-lacca,  but  ; 
as  parts  from  the  whole.  The  third 
kind,  or  fhell-lacca,  is  met  with  in  thin 
and  tranfpaient  cakes,  made  by  melting 
the  above  granules,  or  what  is  taken 
from  the  fticks,  into  a mafs.  Some  af- 
firm that  it  exfudes  from  the  jujube, 
and  feveral  other  trees  of  the  fame  ge- 
nus j but  others  aftert  that  it  is  no  vege- 
table exfudation  at  all,  but  a fubftance  j 
analogous  to  wax  laid  on  thefe  branches  !■ 
by  infefls.  Till  we  have  fome  very  good  [i 
obferver  on  the  fpot,  to  determine  between  f: 
the  pofitive  alfertions  of  the  feveral  au-  [' 
thors  who  have  wrote  upon  it,  we  mull  | 
be  contented  to  reft  in  uncertainty  : but  $ 
whatever  may  be  the  hiftory  of  this  drug,  r 
its  virtues  are  lefs  in  difpute  ; it  is  an  at-  | 
tenuant,  aperient,  and  diuretic,  and  is  E 
fometimes  prefcribed  in  diforders  of  the  j 
liver  and  fpleen,  and  in  jaundices  and  S 
dropfies.  It  would  probably  be  in  more  | 
ufe,  if  we  knew  how  to  open  its  body,  | 
fo  as  to  make  it  exert  its  virtues  ; for  it 
is  a fort  of  unchangeable  medicine  which 
palTes  the  body  very  little  altered,  if  given 
in  fubftance;  and  it  is  of  the  number  cf 
thofe  things  from  which  a tinflure  is 
very  difficultly  extrafled.  But  betides 
thefe  virtues,  a beautiful  red  colour  is 
prepared  from  it  by  only  boiling  ftick- 
lacca  in  water,  and  then  filtrating  the 
decoflion,  and  evaporating  the  fuperflu- 
ous  humidity.  This  lacca  is  of  great  ufe 
in  painting,  on  which  account  its  name 
has  been  given  to  feveral  colours  pro- 
cured from  other  ingredients  in  much  the 
fame  manner. 

Artificial  L.'ICCA,  or  Lake,  a colouring 
drug  obtained  from  certain  vegetables. 

Of  thefe  there  are  different  kinds,  i.  Tor 
make  a fine  red  lake  : take  half  a pound 
of  good  brazil,  boil  it  in  three  pints  of 
lye,  made  of  the  afhesof  vine  fprigs,  till 
it  be  half  evaporated,  then  let  it  fettle 
and  drain  it  off.  Then  boil  it  agairt 
with  fiefii  brazil,  a quarter  of  a pound; 

cochineal, 
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.cochineal',  two  pounds;  and  terra  merita, 
half  an  ounce  ; adding  to  it  a pint  of  fair 
water  ; let  it  boil  till  it  be  half  evapo- 
rated as  before,  then  fet  it  by  to  fettle 
and  ftrain  it.  But  when  you  take  it  off 
the  fire,  put  in  half  an  ounce  of  burnt 
alum  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  5 
let  it  diflblve,  ftirring  it  with  a flick,  and 
add  to  it  a quarter  of  a dram  of  arfenic. 
In  order  to  give  it  a body,  reduce  two 
cultle-fifti  bones  to  a fine  powder,  put  it 
in,  and  leave  it  to  dry  at  leilure,  and 
then  grind  it  with  a good  quantity  of  fair 
water,  in  which  leave  it  to  fteep;  after- 
wards drain  it  through  a cloth,  make  it 
up  into  fmall  cakes,  and  fet  them  to  dry 
on  cards  or  pade-board.  If  you  would 
have  this  lake  redder,  add  to  it.lemon- 
juice ; and  if  you  would  have  it  deeper, 
add  to  it  oil  of  tartar,  a.  To  make  co- 
lumbine-lake : deep  half  a pound  of  the 
fined  brazil-wood  ofFernambouc,  rafped 
in  three  pints  of  the  mod  fubtilely  dif- 
tilled  vinegar,  for  at  lead  a month,  and 
if  it  be  for  fix  weeks,  it  will  be  the  bet- 
ter. After  which,  boil  all  in  balneo 
marise  for  about  a minute,  and  leave 
it  for  a day  or  two  ; after  which,  put  a 
quarter  part  of  alum-powder  into  a very 
clean  earthen  pan,  and  drain  the  liquor 
upon  it  through  a cloth,  and  fo  let  it  re- 
main for  a day;  then  heat  the  whole 
till  it  fimmers,  and  leaving  it  again  for' 
twenty  four  hours,  reduce  two  cuttle-filh 
bcnes  into  powder,  and  having  warmed 
the  liquor,  pour  it  upon  them  ; then  dir 
the  whole  with  a dick  till  it  is  cool,  and 
leave  it  again  for  twenty-four  hours  be- 
fore you  drain  it.  3.  To  make  lake  of 
turmeric : take  a pound  of  turmeric- 
root,  reduced  to  a fine  powder,  three 
pints  of  fair  water,  and  an  ounce  of 
fait  of  tartar;  put  them  into  a glazed 
earthen  vedel,  and  let  them  boil  together 
gently  over  a clear  fire,  till  the  water 
appears  richly  impregnated  with  the  tur- 
meric, or  will  dain  a piece  of  whitepaper 
beautifully  yellow;  then  filter  the  liquor, 
and  gradually  add  to  it  a drong  aque- 
ous folution  of  roach-alum,  till  the  yel- 
low matter  is  all  curdled  together,  or 
precipitated ; after  this  filtre  the  whole 
through  paper,  when  the  aqueous  part 
will  run  off,  and  leave  a yellow  matter 
behind;  which  being  edulcorated,  or 
walhed  in  the  filtre,  by  the  repeated  affu- 
fion  of  frefli  water,  till  the  water  comes 
awayinfipid  ; and  being  afterwards  dried, 
it  becomes  a beautiful  yellow  for  painting. 

JiACE,  in  eommercej  a work  compolbd  of 


many  threads  of  gold,  filver  or  (ilk,  in- 
terwoven the  one  with  the  other,  and 
worked  upon  a pillow  with  fpindles,  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  defigned.  The 
open  work  being  formed  with  pins, 
which  are  placed  and  difplaced  as  the 
fpindles  are  moved.  See  the  article 
Gold-thread. 

The  importation  of  gold  and  filver-Iace  is 
prohibited. 

Bone-LACE,  a lace  made  of  fine  .linen 
thread  or  filk,  much  in  the  fame  manner 
as  that  of  gold  and  filver.  The  pattern 
of  the  lace  is  fixed  upon  a large  round 
pillow,  and  pins  being  ftuck  into  the 
holes  or  openings  in  the  pattern,  the 
threads  are  interwoven  by  means  of  a 
number  of  bobbins  made  of  bone  or 
ivory,  each  of  which  contains  a fmall 
quantity  of  fine  thread,  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  make  the  lace  exaflly  relemble  the 
pattern.  There  are  feveral  towns  in 
England,  and  particularly  in  Bucking- 
ham(hire,  that  carry  on  this  manufac- 
ture ; but  vail  quantities  of  the  finell  laces 
have  been  imported  from  Flanders. 

The  duties  on.  foreign  bone-lace  are  as 
follow;  bone -lace  of  thread,  the  dozen 
yards  pays,  on  importation,  15  s.  4-/j%d. 
and  draws  back,  on  exportation,  13s,  fid. 
Purl  or  antlet-lace  of  thread,  the  groce, 
pays  3 s.  io-,?°gd.  Silk  bone-lace  the 
pound,  containing  fixteen  ounces,  pays 
III.  los.  ro  ^ d. 

Lace  is  alfo  ufed  for  a kind  of  chord  made 
of  filk  or  cotton,  chiefly  ufed  in  lacing 
womens  (lays. 

LACEDEMON,  the  antient  name  of  Mifi- 
thra.  See  the  article  Misithra. 

LACERTA,  the  lizard,  in  zoology.  See 
the  article  Lizard. 

LACHNJEA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
oftandria-monogyniaclafs  of  plants,  with- 
out any  flower  petals:  there  isno  pericar- 
pium;  the  feed,  which  is  Angle,  oval, 
and  obliquely  acute,  being  contained  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cup.  It  differs  from 
the  palTerina  only  in  having  its  cop  di- 
vided into  unequal  fegments. 

LACHNIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a genus  of 
fibrariae ; being  fibroff,  unelaftic  bodies, 
compofed  of  fliort  or  abrupt  filaments. 
See  the  article  Fibrari.®. 

LACHRYMAL,  in  anatomy,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  feveral  parts  of  the  eye, 
from  their  ferving  to  fecrete  the  tears. 
The  lachrymal  gland  is  fituated  in 'the 
orbit  above  the  fmaller  angle,  and  its  ex- 
cretory dufls  under  the  upper  eye-lid ; 
thefe  are  rpuch  more  eafily  demonftrated 

in 
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in  the  eye  of  an  ox,  than  in  a human  one. 
The  lachrymal  caruncle  is  (ituated  in  the 
larger  angle,  or  canthiis,  ferving  to  di- 
re6l  the  tears  to  the  two  punSi  lachry- 
malia;  which  are  fituated  in  the  fame 
angle,  at  the  extremities  of  the  tarfi  or 
cartilages,  and  terminate  in  the  lachry- 
mal faccus,  the  nafal  canal,  and  in  the 
nofe  itfelf.  See  the  article  Eye. 

lACHRYMALIS  fistula,  in  furgery 
and  medicine.  See-FisTULA. 

XACHRYMATORY,  in  antiquity,  a vef- 
fel  wherein  were  collefled  the  tears  of  a 
deceafed  perfon’s  friends,  and  preferved 
along  with  the  alhes  and  urn. 

LACINIATED-LE AF,  among  botanifts, 
exprefles  a leaf  which  has  feveral  finufes 
down  to  the  middle,  and,  the  lobes  which 
feparate  thefe  not  fmooth  but  notched, 
or  indented.  See  Leaf. 

LACONISM,  Xamric-ftsc,  in  matters  of 
flyle,  afhort,  pithy  obfervatian  or  faying ; 
lb  called  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 
were  remarkable  for  the  concifenefs  of 
their  dtfcourfe.  See  Style. 

LACRYMAL,  or  Lachrymal.  Seethe 

article  LACHRYMAL, 

LACTEA,  or  via  lactea,  the  fame 
with  galaxy.  See  Galaxy, 

LACTEAL  VESSELS,  in  anatomy,  fine 
fubtile  canals  fituated  in  the  inicfiines 
and  mefentery,  and  ferving  to  convey 
the  chyle  to  its  deftined  place.  See  ihe 
the  article  Chyle. 

AfelIius,whodemonfli'ated  them  in  1622, 
has  the  honour  of  pafling  for  the  firlt 
difcoverer  of  them  ; but  thfy  were  long 
before  obferved  by  Eiafiflratus  and  Ga- 
len, who  took  them  for  arteries  contain- 
ing milk. 

The  moll  convenient  method  of  demon - 
Krating  them,  is  in  comparative  ana- 
tomy, by  feeding  feme  animal  plenti- 
fully ; and,  in  about  three  hours  after- 
wards, ftrangling  it.  In  this  cafe,  they 
are  all  turgid  with  chyle;  whereas,  at 
other  times,  they  are  filled  with  a lym- 
phatic Juice,  not  with  chyle  j and  ac- 
cordingly are  called  lymphatics,  not  chy- 
Jiferous  veffels. 

The  origin  of  thefe  veffels  is  from  the 
inteftines,  and  principally  from  the  fmall 
ones  ; in  all  thefe  they  are  extremely  nu- 
merous, but  few  or  none  of  them  can  be 
feen  in  the  larger  guts. 

Anatomifts  diflinguilh  two  kinds  of 

. them,  which  they  call  lafleals  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  order.  Thofe  of  the  firft 
order,  are  fuch  as  run  from  the  inteftines 


to  the  glands  of  the  mefentery ; thofe  of 
the  fecond  order,  are  fuch  as  nin  from 
the  glands  to  the  receptacles  and  tho- 
racic du£l,  where  they  terminate.  Thefe 
laft  are  larger  than  the  former,  but  they 
are  fewer  in  number.  See  Duct, 
Thoracic,  Chylification,  Sfe, 

LACTIFEROUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
plants  abounding  with  a milky  juice,  as 
the  fow  thiftle,  and  the  like. 

LACTUCA,  lettuce,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Lettuce. 

LACUN.®,  in  anatomy,  certain  ofculac 
orifices,  proceeding  from  the  glandulss 
fubftratse  in  the  vagina,  and  often  fo  large 
as  to  admit  a bridle.  Their  ufe  is  to 
fecrete  a fluid  for  lubricating  the  vagina, 
and  ftimuhting  to  venery. 

LACUNAR,  in  architefilure,  an  arched 
roof  or  ceiling,  more  efpecially  the  plank- 
, ing  or  flooring  above  porticos  and  piazzas. 

LADANUM,  or  Labdanum,  in  phar- 
macy. See  the  article  Labdanum. 

LADENBURG,  a town  of  Germany, 
fituated  on  the  river  Neckar,  eight  miles 
north-weft  of  Heidelburg. 

LADING,  in  merchandize,  &c.  taken 
into  a (hip,  for  which  the  mafter  gives 
a bill  of  lading.  See  the  article  Bill, 

LADOGA  LAKE,  in  ruffian  Finland,  com- 
municates with  the  gulph  of  Finland  by 
the  river  Nieva. 

LADOGNA,  or  Lacedogna,  a city  and 
biihop’s  fee  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
fifty-five  miles  eaft  of  the  city  of  Naples. 

LADRONE  ISLANDS,  are  fituated  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  iz®  and  *8°  of 
north  lat.  and  about  140°  e.aft  long. 

LADY’S  BEDSTRAW,  a plant  called  by 
botanifts  gallium.  See  Gallium, 

Lady’s  bower,  the  fame  with  clematis, 
or  virgin’s  bower. 

Lady-cow,  in  zoology.  See  the  article 
HeMISPHjERIA. 

Lady’s  comb,  a plant  otherwlfe  called 
fcandix.  See  the  article  ScaNDIx, 

Lady’s  mantle,  the  englKh  name  of  the 
alchimilla.  See  Alchimilla. 

Lady’s  seal,  a name  by  which  fome  call 
tamnus.  See  the  article  Tamnus. 

Lady’s  smock,  the  englifti  name  of  car- 
damine.  See  the  article  CardamiNE. 

Lady’s  slipper,  the  englifti  name  of  the 
cypripedium.  See  Cypripedium. 

Lady’s  traces,  a name  by  which  fome 
call  orchis.  See  the  article  Orchis. 

Lady-day,  in  law,  the  zsth  of  March, 
being  the  annunciation  of  the  holy  vir« 
gin.  See  AnHUNeiATiON, 

DAGAN, 
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tAGAN)  or  Lacon,  in  law.  See  the  ar- 
ticle FlotsDn. 

LAGANUMj  in  natural  hiftory,  a genus 
of  the  echini  marini,  or  centronia,  with 
tiieir  mouth  in  the  middle  of  the  bafe  of 
the  (hell.  See  Centronia. 

LAGOCEPHALUS,  in  ichthyology,  a fpe- 
cies  of  globe-fi(h,  to  called  fiom  its  head 
being  fomething  like  that  of  a hare.  See 
the  article  Orbis. 

LAGOECIA,  round  headed  cummin, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pentandria-mo- 
nogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of 
which  conlifts  of  five  petals,  very  (hort, 
and  bicornate  : there  is  no  pericarpium, 
the  feed,  which  is  Angle,  being  contain- 
ed in  the  cup. 

'This  plant  has  neither  the  fmell,  appear- 
ance, or  tafte  of  cummin ; its  fmell  being 
more  like  that  of  the  carrot. 

LAGOPHTHALMIA,  in  furgery,  an 
everfion  and  gaping  of  the  eye-lids,  other- 
wife  called  eStropium.  See  the  article 
Ectropium. 

LAGOPUS,  in  ornithology,  a fpecies  of 
tetrao,  the  whole  body  of,  which,  except- 
ing the  tail,  is  white ; the  tail  too  is 
white,  or  at  leaft  tipped  with  white.  It 
is  about  the  fize  of  a tame  pigeon. 

LAGOS,  a port-town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Algarva  : weft  long,  g®  ay', 
north  lat.  36®  45'. 

LAGURtiS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
triandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  conlifts  of  two  oblong 
valves,  and  ferves  as  a pericarpium  to 
inclofe  the  feed,  which  is  Angle  and  ariP- 
tated. 

LAHOLM,  a port-town  of  Gothland,  in 
Sweden,  Axty  miles  north  of  Copen- 
hagen. 

LAHOR,  the  capital  of  a province  of  the 
fame  name  in  the  hither  India  t eaft  long, 
ys®,  and  north  lat.  33°, 

!LA1R,  among  fportfmen,  the  place  where 
the  deer  harbour  by  day.  This  term  is 
alfo  ufed  to  Agnify  a place  where  cattle 
tifually  reft  urvder  ibme  (belter  i by  which 
means  the  ground  generally  becomes  en- 
riched with  their  dung. 

Lake,  a colleSllon  of  waters  contained  in 
fome  cavity  in  an  inland  place,  of  a large 
extent,  furrounded  with  land,  and  hav- 
ing no  communication  with  the  oceaii. 
Lakes  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds, 
I.  Such  as  neither  receive  nor  fend  forth 
rivers,  z.  Such  as  emit  rivers,  without 
receiving  any.  3.  Such  as  receive  rivers, 
svithout  emitting  any.  And  4.  Such 
as  both  receive  and  fend  forth  rivers. 
Vot.  HI, 


Of  the  Arft  kind,  fome  are  temporary 
and  others  perennial : molt  of  thof:  that 
are  temporary  owe  their  origin  to  the 
rain,  and  the  cavity  or  deprelAoh  of  the 
place  in  vvhich  they  are  lodged:  thus  in 
India  there  are  (everal  fuch  lakes  made 
by  the  induftry  of  the  natives,  of  which 
fome  are  a mile,  arid  fome  two  in  cir- 
cuit i thefe  are  furrouhded  with  a ftorie 
wall,  and  being  filled  in  the  rainy 
months,  fupply  the  inhabitants  in  dry 
feafons,  who  live  at  a great  diftarice  from 
fprings  or  rivers.  There  are  alfo  feve- 
ral  of  this  kind  formed  by  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile  and  the  Niger;  and  in 
Mufcovy,  Finland,  and  Lapland,  there 
are  many  lakes  formed  partly  by  the  rains 
and  partly  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  arid 
fnow!  but  molt  of  the  perennial  lakes 
which  neither  receive  nor  emit  rivers,  pro- 
bably owe  their  rife  to  fprings  at  the  bot- 
tom, by  which  they  are  confta  ntly  fu  pplie'd. 
The  fecond  kind  of  lakes,  which  emit, 
without  receiving  rivers,  is  very  nu- 
merous. Many  rivers  flow  from  thefe 
as  out  of  cifterns  ; where  their  fprings 
being  Atuated  low  within  a hollow 
place,  firft  fill  the  cavity  and  make 
it  a lake,  ■ which  not  being  capabiouS 
enough  to  hold  all  the  water,  it  over- 
flows and  forms  a river  ; of  this  kind 
is  the  Wolga,  at  the  head  of  the  river 
Wulga  ; the  lake  ©dium,  at  the  head  of 
the  Tanais;  the  Adac,  from  whence 
one  branch  of  the  river  Tigris  flows  ; 
the  Ozero,  or  White  lake  in  Mufcovy, 
is  the  fourite  of  the  river  Shackiria.  The 
great  lake  Cihaamay,vVhich  emits  four  very 
large  rivers,  which  water  the  countries  of 
Siam,f‘egu,fs’f.  ‘ii'K.  the  Menan,  the  Afa, 
the  Caipoumo,  and  the  Laquia,  &c. 
'I'he  third  fpecies  of  lakes,  which  re- 
ceive rivers  but  emit  none,  apparently 
owe  their  origin  to  thofe  rivers  Which 
in  their  progrefs  from  their  fource^  fall- 
ing into  fome  extenfive  cavity,  are  colleft- 
ed  together,  and  form  a lake  of  fuch  di- 
menlions,  as  may  lofe  as  miich  by  exha- 
lation, as  it  continually  receives  from  thefe 
foufces : of  this  kind  is  that  great  lake 
improperly  called  the  CJafpiati  Tea  ; the 
lake  Afpiialtites,  alfo  Called  the  Dead  fea  ; 
the  lake  of  Geneva,  'arid  feveral  others. 
Gf  the  fourth  fpecies,  which  both  re- 
ceive and  emit  rivers,  we  revkon  three 
kinds,  as  the  quantity  they  emit  is  great- 
er, equal,  or  lefs  than  they  receive.  If 
it  be  greater,  it  is  plain  that  they  muft  be 
fjipplied  by  fprings  at  the  bottom;,  if 
lefs,  the  furplus  of  the  wat«  is  probably 
n F fpeat 
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fpent  in  exhalations  ; and  if  itbe  equal, 
their  fprings  juft  fupply  what  is  evapo- 
rated by  the  fun. 

Lakes  are  alfo  divided  into  thofe  of  fredi 
water,  and. thofe  of  fait.  Dr.  Halley  is 
of  opinion,  that  all  great  perennial  lakes 
are  laline,  either  in  a greater  or  lefs  de- 
gree j and  that  this  faltnefs  encreafes 
with  lime:  and  on  this  foundation  he 
propofes  a method  for  determining  the 
age  of  the  world. 

Large  lakes  anfwer  the  moft  valuable 
purpofes  in  the  northern  regions,  the 
warm  vapours  that  arifefrom  them  mode- 
rating the  pinching  cold  of  thofe  climates; 
and  what  is  ftill  a greater  advantage, 
when  they  are  placed  in  warmer  climates 
at  a great  diftance  from  the  fea,  the  ex- 
halations raifed  from  them  by  the  fun, 
caufe  the  countries  that  border  upon  them 
to  be  refrellied  with  frequent  fltowers, 
and  confequently  prevent  their  being 
barren  defarts. 

LALAND,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  fituated 
foulh  of  Zeland,  from  which  it  is  fepa- 
rated  by  a narrow  canal : eaft  long,  ia°, 
north  lat.  55°. 

lama,  the  fovereign  pontiff  or  rather 
god  of  the  afiatic  Tartars,  inhabiting  the 
country  of  Barantola,  The  lama  is  not 
only  adored  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  but  alfo  by  the  kings  of  Tar- 
tary, who  fend  him  rich  prefents,  and 
go  in  pilgrimage  to  pay  him  adoration, 
calling  him  lama-congm,  i.  e.  god  the 
everlatting  father  of  heaven.  He  is  ne- 
ver to  be  feen  but  in  a fecret  place  of 
his  palace,  amidft  a great  number  of 
lamps, fittingcrofs  legged  uponacufhion, 
and  adorned  all  over  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious ftones  ; where,  at  a diftance,  they 
proftrate  themfelves  before  him,  it  not 
being  lawful  for  any  to  kifs  even  his  feet. 
He  is  called  the  great  lama,  or  lama  of 
lamas,  that  is,  pried  of  priefts.  And  to 
perfuade  the  people  that  he  is  immortal, 
the  inferior  priells,  when  he  dies,  fuhfti- 
lute  another  in  his  ftead,  and  fo  continue 
the  cheat  from  generation  to  generation. 
Thel'e  priefts  perfuade  the  people,  that 
■ the  lama  was  raifed  from  death  many 
hundred  years  ago,  that  he  has  lived  ever 
lince,  and  will  continue  to  live  for  ever. 

LAMB,  in  zoology,  the  young  of  the  (lieep- 
k'nd.  See  the  article  Sheep. 

A male  lamb  of  the  firft  year  is  called  a 
w'cdder-hog,  and  the  female,  a ewe-hog  ; 
the  fecond  year  it  is  called  a wedder,  and 
the  female  a flteave.  If  a Iamb  be  fick, 
mare’s  milk  with  water  may  be  given  it; 


and  by  blowing  into  the  mouth,  many 
have  been  recovered  after  appearing  dead. 
The  bed  feafon  for  weaning  them,  is 
when  they  are  fixteen  or  eighteen  weeks 
old;  and  about  Michaelmas,  the  males 
lliould  be  feparated  from  the  females, 
and  fuch  males  as  are  not  defigned  for 
rams,  gelded. 

LAMB  ALL  A,  a town  of  France,  twenty- 
three  miles  fonth-weft  of  St.  Malo. 

LAMBDOlDES,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
futures  of  the  Ikull.  See  Skull. 

LAMBESSE,  a town  of  Provence,  in 
France,  nine  miles  north  of  Aix. 

LAMEGO,  a city  of  Portugal:  weft  long, 
8“  5',  north  lat.  41^  15'. 

LAMELL.®,  in  natural  hillory,  denotes 
very  thin  plates,  fuch  as  the  fcales  of  filh 
are  compofed  of. 

LAMENESS,  among  farriers.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Haltiijg, 

LAMENTATIONS,  a canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  vvritten  by  the  pro- 
phet Jeremiah.  The  two  firft  chapters 
of  this  book  are  employed  In  defcribing 
the  calamities  of  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem, 
In  the  third,  the  author  deplores  the  per- 
fecutions  he  himfelf  had  differed.  The 
fourth  turns  upon  the  defolation  of  the 
city  and  temple,  and  the  misfortune  of 
Zedekiah.  The  fifth  chapter  is  a prayer 
for  the  Jews  in  their  difperfion  and  cap- 
tivity ; and  at  the  end  of  all,  he  (peaks 
of  the  cruelty  of  the  Edomites,  who  had 
infulted  Jerufalem  in  her  mifery.  The 
four  firft  chapters  of  the  lamentations  are 
an  abecedary,  every  verfe  or  couplet  be- 
ginning with  one  of  the  letters  of  the 
hebrew  alphabet,  in  the  alphabetical  order. 
The  fubjefl  is  of  the  moft  moving  kind, 
and  the  ftile  throughout  lively,  pathetic, 
and  aft’eiling.  “ Did  we  ever  find,  fays 
“ Dr.  South,  forrow  flowing  forth  in 
“ fuch  a natural  prevailing  pathos,  as  in 
“ the  Lamentations  of  Jeremy  ? One 
“ would  think,  that  every  letter  was 
" wrote  with  a tear  ; that  every  word 
“ was  the  noife  of  a breaking  heart; 
“ that  the  author  was  a man  compared 
“ of  forrows,  difciplined  to  grief  from 
“ his  infancy  ; one  who  never  bre.ithed 
“ hut  in  fighs,  nor  fpoke  hut  in  a groan.” 

LAMIA,  in  ichthyology,  a name  given  to 
the  white  (hark.  See  Sh.ark. 

L.'i.MI.ffi,  in  heathen  mythology,  a'kind 
of  d®moas,  in  the  form  ot  women,  faid 
to  have  devoured  'children.  Sre  D.ffiMON. 

LAMIN.^,  in  phyfiology,  the  thin  plates 
■ whereof  manv  (u''iftances  conlift. 

LAMIODONTES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 

lame. 
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fame  with  the  gloflopetra.  See  the  article 
Glossopetra. 

LAMIUM,  DEAD  NETTLE,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  didyn.unia  gymnoCpermia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  con- 
iifts  of  one  labiated  and  ringent  petal  : 
the  feeds  are  four,  triangular,  and  con- 
tained in  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  are  faid  to 
be  good  in  the  floor  albus,  dyfentery, 
and  fcrophulous  diforders.  The  herb  is 
aperient,  emollient,  and  vulnerary. 
LAMMAS-day,  a feflival  celebrated  on 
the  firft  of  Auguft  by  the' romilh  church, 
in  memory  of  St.  Peter’s  imprifonment. 

’Kafj.va.t,  a veflel  containing  oil, 
with  a lighted  wick.  See  the  articles 
Oil,  Flame,  Fire,  Sfr. 

Dr.  St.  Clair,in  Phil.  Tranf.  n'’245, gives 
the  defcription  of  an  improvement  upon 
the  common  lamp.  He  propofes  that  it 
fliould  be  made  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
with  a pipe  coming  from  the  bottom  al- 
moft  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  veflel : let 
it  be  filled  fo  high  with  water  as  to  cover 
the  hole  of  the  pipe  at  the  bottom,  that 
the  oil  may  not  get  in  at  the  pipe,  and 
fo  be  lolf.  Then  let  the  oil  be  poured 
in,  fo  as  to  fill  the  veflel  almoft  brim 
full,  which  muft  have  a cover  pierced 
with  as  many  holes  as  there  are  wicks 
defigned.  VVhen  the  veflel  is  thus  filled, 
and  the  wicks  are  lighted,  if  water  falls 
in  by  drops  at  the  pipe,  it  will  always 
keep  the  oil  at  the  fame  height,  or  wry 
near;  the  weight  of  the  water  being  to 
that  of  the  oil  as  ao_®_  to  19,  which  in 
two  or  three  inches  makes  no  great  differ- 
ence, If  the  water  runs  ftfter  than  the 
oil  wattes,  it  will  only  run  over  at  the 
top  of  the  pipe,  and  what  does  not  run 
over  will  come  under  the  oil,  and  keep  it 
at  the  fame  height. 

Rolling ■hkiA'?,  a machine  AB  (piste  CLII. 
fig.  2.)  with  two  moveable  circles  D E, 

F G,  within  it ; whole  common  center 
of  motion  and  gravity  is  at  K,  where 
their  axis  of  motion  crofs  one  another. 

If  the  lamp  K C,  made  pretty  heavy  and 
moveable  about  its  axis  H I,  and-whofe 
center  of  gravity  is  at  C,  be  fitted  within 
the  inner  circle,  the  common  .center  of 
gravity  of  the  whole  machine  will  fall 
between  K and  C ; and  by  reafon  of  llie 
pivots  A,  B,  D,  E,  H,  I,  will  Ije-sfways 
at  liberty  to  del'cend  : hence,  though  the 
whole  machine  be  rolled  along  the  ground, 
or  moved  in  anymanner,  the  flame  will' 
always  be  uppermoft,’  and  the  gil  cannot 
Ipill, 
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It  is  in  this  manner  they  bang  the  copi- 
pafs  at  fea,  and  tints  fliould  all  the  moon- 
lanterns  be  made,  that  are  carried  befote 
coaches,  cliaifes,  and  the  like. 

Lamp  HLACIC,  among colourmcn.  Seethe 
article  Black. 

LAMPADARy,  an  officer  in  the  antient 
church  of  Conttantinople,  fo  called  fiom 
his  employment,  which  was  to  take  cate 
of  the  lamps,  and  to  carry  a taper  be- 
fore the  emperor  or  pairi.iich  when  they 
went  to  church,  or  in  proceffion. 
LAMPAS,  Tampers,  or  Lamprass, 
among  firricrs,  a iwelling  and  inflam- 
mation in  the  roof  of  a horfe’s  mouth,  fo 
called  becaufe  it  is  cured  by  burning  with 
a lamp  or  hot  iron,  in  which  operation 
great  care  fliould  be  taken  not.  to  touch 
the  bone.  , 

LAMPERN,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecies  cf 
petromyzon,  with  a fingle  row  of  little 
teeth  in  the  verge  of  the  mouth,  befide 
the  lower  large  ones.  It  grows  to  about 
a foot  long,  though  moft  of  tliofe  ufualiy 
caught  are  under  that  itandard.  See  the 
article  Petromyzon, 

LAMPREY,  la’npetra,  another  fpecics  cf 
petromyzon,  with  about  twenty  rows  of 
teeth.  It  grows  to  two  feat  and  an  half, 
or  more  in  length.  It  is  caught  in  I'oms 
large  rivei  s near  the  fea,  but  is  much  lefs 
frequent  than  the  former  fpecies. 
LAMPSACUS,  a port- town  of  the  IffTer 
Alia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Propontis, 
oppofite  to  Gallipoli,  fitirated  eighty  miles 
fouth- wett  of  Conttantinople  : eatt  long. 
28“,  north  lat,  40°  I2'. 

Lancaster,  tiie  county-town  of  Lan- 

cafliire  : welt  long.  2“  44',  north  lat.  54°, 
It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
LANCEOLATED  leaf,  one  relembling 
a fpear’s  point, 

LANCET,  a chirurgical  inftniment,  ftiarp- 
pointed,  and  two  edged,  chiefly  ufed  for 
opening  veins  in  the  operation  of  phle- 
botomy, or  bleeding  ; alfo  for  laying 
open  abcefl'es,  tumours,  fefc. 

A furgeon  fliould  iievri  be  without  foine. 
of  tliefe  of  difFercnt  iizes.  See  two  rc- 
prefented  in  plate  CLIt,  fig.  3. 
LANCHANG,  the  capital  of  the  kiiig- 
doin  cf  Laos,  in  the  further  India  : eatt 
long.  101°,  north  lat,  20°. 

LANCIANO,  a city  cf  Italy,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  fituated  near  the  gulpli 
of  Venice:  call  long.  15*23',  noilh  lat. 
4z"  20'. 

LAND,  in  a limited  fenfe,  denotes  prable 
ground.  See  the  articles  Earth,  Soil, 
Husbandry,  fifr. 
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It  Is  alfo  ufeil  for  meadow-ground,  paf. 
ture,  wood,  commons,  &c.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Meadow,  Pasture,  &c. 

'Land,  in  the  lea-language,  makes  part,  of 
feveral  compound  terms  ; thus  land  laid, 
or  to  lay  the  land,  is  juft  to  lofe  tight  pf 
it.  Land-locked,  is  when  land  lies  all 
round  the  fliip,  fo  that  no  point  of  the 
compafs  is  open  to  the  fea  : if  llie  is  at 
anchor  in  luch  a place,  fhe  is  faid  to  ride 
land  locked,  and  is  therefore  concluded 
to  ride  fafe  from  the  violence  of  winds 
and  tides.  Lcuid  mark,  any  mountain, 
rock,  fteeple,  tree,  &fc.  that  may  ferve  to 
make  the  land  known  at  fea.  La7id  is 
‘Jlmt  in,  a term  ufed  to  fignify  that  ano- 
ther point  of  land  hinders  the  fight  of 
that  the  fliip  came  from.  Land  to,  or  the 
fliip  lies  land  to,  that  is,  flie  is  lb  far  from 
fliore  that  it  can  only  be  jnft  difeerned. 
Land-timi,  is  a wind  that  in  almoft  all. 
hot  countries  blows  at  certain  times  from 
the  fhore  in  the  night.  “To  fit  the  land, 
that  is,  to  fee  by  the  compafs  how  it 
hears. 

L ANDAFF,  a city  and  bifliop’s  fee  of  Gla- 
morganfliire,  in  fouth  Wales,  twenty-fix 
miles  north-weft  of  Briftol  : weft  long. 
3°  2o',  north  lat.  51"  33'. 

LANDAU,  a city  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  the  Upper-Bhine,  and  landgravate 
of  Alface,  iituated  fifteen  iniles  fouth- 
-weft  of  Spire  : eaft  long.  8°,  north  lat. 
49°  !»'. 

LANDEN,  a fmall  town  of  the  auftrian 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Brabant, 
eighteen  miles  foulh  eaft  of  Louvain, 
and  twerty  miles  north  of  Namur. 
landgrave,  the  german  name  for  a 
count  or  earl,  that  has  the  government 
of  a province,  country,  or  large  trafil  of 
land. 

LANDGRAVI  ATE.orLANDGRAyATE, 
the  office,  authority,  jurildiflion,  or  ter- 
ritory of  a landgrave. 

LANDHECY,  a town  of  the  french  Ne- 
therlands, in  ihe  province  of  Hiinault : 
eaft  long.  3°  25',  north  lat.  50“  j'. 
LANDSCROON,  a poft-iown  bf  Sweden, 
in  the  province  of  Gothland,  and  lerri- 
lory  of  Schonen,  fituated  on  the  Baltic 
fea,  within  the  Sound  : eaft  long.  14® 
ltd,  north  hit.  35*'  42'. 

LANbSHUT,  a city  of  Germany,  and 
the  capital  pf  Lower  Bavaria,  fituated 
forty  miles  norili-calt  of  Munich  : call 
long,  T2°  6',  north  lat,  48°  30'. 
I,ANDSKlP,or  Lan  DSCARE,  in  painting, 
the  view  or  prolpeft  of  a country,  c.x- 
as  far  as  th?  e je  will  leath. 
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Landlkips  are  efteemed  one  of  the  loweft 
branches  of  painting,  reppefenting^  foine 
rural  feene,  as  hills,  valleys,  rivers,  ebun- 
try-houfes,  Gfc,  where  human  figures  are 
only  introduced  as  accidents. 

In  painting  landlkips  the  foltbwing  rules 
will  be  found  of  ufe.  i.  Always  ex- 
prefs  a fair  horizon,  (hewing  the  heavens 
cloudy  or  clear,  more  or  lei's,  according 
to  the  occafion  ; and  if  the  fun  is  ex- 
preffed  at  all,  let  it  be  either  at  rifing  of 
fetting,  and  as  it  were  behind  or  pver 
fonae  hill.  The  rnoon  and  ftars  are  fel- 
dom  or  never  depiiSled,  unlefs  in  twilight- 
pieces,  becauft  all  things  are  fuppofed 
to  be  feen  by  day.  Obferve  to  make 
the  fun’s  light  refleft  upon  all  the  objeNs 
the  fame  way,  and  the  fliadows  fall 
the  contrary  way.  3.  Take  care  to  aug- 
ment or  lejfen  tilings  proportionally,  as 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  nearer  or  farther 
from  the  eye.  4.  In 'exprefling  things 
at  large  diftances,  as  ten,  twenty, ' or 
thirty  miles  off,  where  the  objefl  is  hard 
to  be  difeerned;  as  whether  it  be  temple, 
caftle,  houfe,  or  the  like,  fliew  no  par- 
ticular figns  thereof,  or  any  eminent  dif- 
tinflion,,  but  rather  as  weakly,  faintly, 
and  confufedly,  as  the  eye  judges  of  it. 
5.  If  landlkips  be  laid  in  colours,  the 
farther  you  go,  the  more  you  muft  lighten 
it  with  a thin  and  airy  'bUie,  to  make  it 
feem  as  if  it  were  afar  off,  beginning  at 
firft  with  a dark  green,  fo  driving  it  by 
degrees  into  a blue,  according  to  the 
diftance.  6,  Make  your  landlkip  to 
(hoot,  as  it  were,  one  part  lower  than 
another,  rnaking  the  neareft  place  or  hill 
higheft,  and  thofe  that  are  farther  off  to 
flioot  away  under  that,  that  the  landlkip 
may  appear  to  be  taken  from  the  top  of 
an  hill.  7.  Let  every  thing  Have  its 
proper  motion,  as  in  trees  when  they 
are  fliaken  with  the  wind,  making  the 
fpialler  boughs  yielding,  the  ftiffer  iefs 
bending ; in  clouds,  that  they  follow 
the  winds  ; in  rivers,  the  general  cur- 
rent, and  flaflring  of  the  waters  againft 
the  boat- fides.  8.  In  the  fea,  the  waves 
and  other  proper  agitations,  the  rolling 
of  the  billows,  the  tumbling  of  veffcls 
Vp  and  down,  the  fliips  floating,  fome 
dipt,  fome  half  drowned,  Ipme  ftanding 
alinott  an  end,  fome  hid  almoft  with  the 
waves,  by  means  of  the  uncertainty  of 
. the  furges,  others  endeavouring  to  live, 
9.  In  the  motion  of  waters  falling  Bom 
an  high  place,  but  efpccially  when  they 
fall  upon  rocks  and  ftonos,  you  mutt  re- 
preffgt  it  le.aping  up  into  the  air,  ami 
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fprinkling  all  about:  laftly,  let  every 
thing  that  moves,  whether  elTentially  or 
accidentally,  have  its  proper  reprefenta- 
tion.  1 o.  Let  the  work  imitate  the  feafon 
it  is  intended  to  reprefent;  as  if  you  in- 
tend it  for  a winter-piece,  reprefent  fel- 
ling of  woods.  Aiding  upon  the  ite, 
fowling  by  night,  hunting  of  bears  or 
foxes  in  the  fnow,  making  the  trees  every 
where  naked  or  laden  with  fnow  or  a 
hoar  froft  ; the  earth  bare,  without  green- 
nefs,  Aowers,  or  cattle;  the  air  thick  or 
heavy ; the  water  frozen,  with  carts  paf- 
fing  over  it,  and  boys  playing  upon  it, 
fife.  II.  LaAly,  let  every  fite  have  its 
pfoper  parerga,  adjunfls  or  additional 
graces,  as  the  farm-houfe,  wind-mill, 
water-mill,  woods,  Aocks  of  Aieep, 
herds  of  cattle,  pilgrims,  ruins  of  temples, 
caftles,  and  monuments,  with  a thoufand 
fuch  other  things  only  proper  to  particu- 
lar liibjefts. 

LANDSPERG,  the  name  of  two  towns 
in  Germany  ; one  Atuated  on  the  river 
Warta,  thirty-two  miles  north  eaft  of 
Frankfort  upon  the  Oder ; and  the  other, 
ip  Bavaria,  twenty-three  miles  fouth  of 
AugAiurg. 

LAhJERK-j  a parliament  toWn  of  Scotland, 
Atuated  on  the  river  Clyde,  twenty 
miles  louth  eaA  of  Glafgow. 

iLANGEAC,  a town  of  France,  forty 
miles  fouih  of  Clermont. 

LANGL  AND,  an  iAand  of  Denmark,  Alu- 
ated  in  the  flreight  called  the  Great  Belt, 
between  Zeland  and  Funen. 

LANGREL  shot,  at  fea,  that  confifting 
of  two  bars  of  iron,  joined  by  a chain 
or  Aiacklf,  and  having  half  a ball  of  iron 
Axed  on  each  end ; by  means  of  which 
apparatus,  it  does  great  execution  among 
the  enemy’s  rigging, 

LANGRES,  a great  city  of  Champaign, 
the  biAiop  of  which  is  one.of  the  twelve 
peers  of  France:  ealt  long.' za',  and 
north  lat.  4!!®. 

LANGUAGE,  a fet  of  words  which  any 
people  have-  agreed  upon,  whereby  to 
communicate  their  thoughts  to  each  other. 
Buffier  obferves,  that' the  ArA  principles 
o(  all  languages  may  be  reduced  to  ex- 
prelAons,  Agnifying,  Aril,  the  fubjeft 
fpoken  of;  fccondly,  the  thing  affirmed 
ef  it;  and  thirdly,  the  circumllances  of 
the  one  and  the  other  ; but  as  each  lan- 
guage has  its  peculiar  ways  of  denoting 
each  of  thefe,  a language  is  only  to  be 
looked  on  asan  affi-mblage  of  exprtffions, 
whiih  chance  or  caprice  has  eftabliffied 
§ipong  a certain  people,  ifence  yve  find. 


that  it  is  ufage  and  asiAom  that  are  the 
rules  of  a language  ; and  thefe  hold 
their  empire  independent  of  fealbn,  or 
any  other  caufe ; nor  has  realbn  any 
thing  to  do  in  language,  unlafs  to  Audy 
or  teach  it  fuch  as  it  is  : here  then  com- 
mences grammar,  a juA  plan  of  which 
fuppofes  a language  already  introduced 
by  ufe,  and  without  pretending  to  alter  or 
amend  a tittle,  only  furnifli.es  refleflions 
called  rules,  to  which  the  manner.s  of 
fpeaking  ufed  in  that  language  may  be 
reduced : this  affcmblage  of  reflebtiong 
is  what  we  call  the  grammar  of  that 
language.  See  the  articles  Grammar. 
and  Word. 

It  is  chance  then  to  which  we  owe 
ufage,  and  ufage  that  makes  the  rules 
and  ineafures  of  a language.  Ufage  in- 
deed is  fomewhat  dubious,  and  may  be 
divided  into  good  and  bad : the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  being  this,  that 
the  former  is  bettfr  eAabliflied  of  au- 
thorized than  the  latter  ; and  the  dif- 
ference of  authority  is  no  more,  in  the 
dead  languages,  than  the  writings  of  the 
beA  authors  in  that  language ; thofe 
being  allowed  the  beA  authors  in  the 
language,  who  wrote  when  the  ftate 
was  in  its  greateA  glory.  Thus  the  age 
of  AuguAus  being  the  moA  diAinguiAied 
period  in  the  roman  hiAory,  we  call  that 
good  latin  which  is  conformable  to  the 
manners  of  fpeaking  ufed  by  authors  who 
wrote  within  fifty  years  before,  or  after 
the  reign  of  that  emperor.  As  to  the 
living  languages,  the  good  ufage,  or 
mode,  is  that  which  obtains  amonglt  the 
molt  eminent  perfons,  whether  as  to  qua- 
lity and  authority,  or  as  to  learning,  and 
the  reputation  of  writing  well. 

There  is  found  a conAant  refemblance 
between  the  genius  of  each  people,  and 
the  language  they  fpeak.  Thus  the 
Greeks,  a polite  but  voluptuous  people, 
had  a language  perfeSlly  fuitahle,  full 
of  delicacy  and  fweetnefs.  The  Romans, 
who  feedied  only  born  to  command,  had 
a language  noble,  nervous,  and  auguA  ; 
and  their  defeendants,  the  Italians,  are 
funk  into  foftnefs  and  effeminacy,  which 
is  as  eafily  perceivable  in  their  language, 
as  in  their  manners.  The  language  of 
the  Spaniards  is  full  of  that  haughtinefs 
which  conAitutes  the  diltinguiAiing  cha- 
rafter  of  the  people.  The  French,  whe 
have  a world  of  vivacity,  have  a lan- 
guage that  runs  extremely  brlAc  and 
lively.  And  the  Englifli  who  are  natu- 
rally blunt,  thoughtful,  and  af  few 
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words,  have  a language  exceeding  fliort, 
concife,  and  fententious.  Seethe  articles 
Greek.  Latin,  Italian,  French, 
and  English. 

The  diverfuy  of  languages  is  generally 
allowed  to  have  taken  its  rife  from  the 
confufion  at  the  tower  of  Babel,  both 
by  Jews,  Chtiftians,  and  Maliometans ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  this  diverfity 
was  effefled,  is  Bill  in  dilpute  among 
the  learned. 

As  to  the  point  of  antiquity  and  pri- 
ority among  languages,  that  too  has 
been  extremely  controverted.  The  Egyp- 
tians and  Phrygians  difpiited  concerning 
the  antiquity  of  their  languages  : the 
Arabs  dilpute  the  point  of  antiquity  with 
the  Jews;  but  thefe,  jealous  even  to  ex- 
Cefs  ot  the  honour  of  their  nation,  poli- 
tivcly  infift  that  the  hebrew  tongue,  fuch 
as  is  found  in  the  holy  icriptnres,  is  the 
primitive  language,  and  that  (poken  by 
the  firlt  man  ; while  others  contend  that 
the  hebrew,  chaldee,  and  arable  are  only 
dialedls  of  the  original  tongue.  How- 
ever that  be,  the  arable  is  held  to  be  the 
moll  copious  of  alt  languages.  See  the 
articles  Chaldee,  Hebrew,  Is'c. 
Languages  are  in  general  divided  into 
original  or  mother  tongues,  as  the  he- 
brew and  arable  in  the  ealt,  the  teutonic 
and  fclavonic  in  the  weft.  See  the  articles 
ScLAVONiA  and  Teutonic. 
Languages  are  alfo  diftinguilhed  into 
dead  or  learned  languages,  and  living 
languages ; the  former  are  thofe  only 
which  fublift  in  books,  and  which  mull 
be  learned' by  the  rules  of  grammar,  as 
the  greek,  hebrew,  fyriac,  and  chaldee  ; 
and  the  latter  are  thofe  Hill  I'poken  in 
fome  country  or  othe.r,  and  which  may 
be  . learned  by  converfation  ; the  molt 
noted  among  thefe  are  the  french,  Italian, 
I’panifti,  and  englilh. 

LANGUED,  in  heraldry,  exprefles  fuch 
animals  whofe  tongue  appearing  out  of 
the  mouth,  is  borne  of  a different  colour 
from  that  of  the' body. 

L.ANGUEDOC,  a province  of  France, 
bounded  by  Lionois,  on  the  north  ; by 
the  river  Rhone,  which  divides  it  from 
Dauphine  and  Provence,  on  the  eaft;  by 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pyrenees,  on 
the  fouth;  and  by  Guienne  and  Gafeony, 
on  the  weft. 

LANGUOR,  among  phyficlans,  fignifies 
great  wealenefs  and  lofs.of  llrength,  at- 

' tended  with  a dtjeflion  of  mind;  fo 
that  the  patients  can  fcarce  walk,  or  even 
ftand  upright,  but  are  apt  to  faint  avray. 


LANIERS, or Lanniers.  SccLanniers. 

LANIGEROUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  bears  wool.  See  'Wool. 
Lanigerous  trees  are  fuch  as  bear  a woolly 
or  downy  fabftance,  as  in  the  catkins  of 
the  willows,  &c, 

LANIUS,  the  Butcher-bird,  in  orni- 
thology, a fpecies  ef  falcon,  with  black 
legs,  a grey  back,  and  a variegated  belly. 
See  the  article  Falcon. 

This  is  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  birds  of 
prey,  ufed  by  falconers  ; being  fcarce 
equal  to  the  black-bird  in  fize. 

L ANN  AR,  orL  AN  n E ret,  the  blue-legged 
falcon,  with  oblong,  black  and  white 
fpots.  It  is  a very  beautiful  bird,  about 
the  llze  of  a common  crow,  very  bold, 
and  iifually  kept  lor  the  diverfion  of 
hawking.  See  the  article  Hawking. 

LANNIERS,  oi-Lanniards,  in  a ftiip, 
are  fmall  ropes  reeved  into  tlie  dead  man’s 
eyes  of  all  (hrowds,  either  to  flacken 
them  or  to  fet  them  taught:  the  (lays  qf 
all  mafts  are  alfo  fet  taught  by  lanniers. 

LANTANA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
didynamia  angiofpermia  clafs  of  plants  : 
the  flower  is  monopetalous,  with  a plain 
and  quinquifid  limb ; the  fruit  is  a round- 
ifh  unilocular  drupe,  which  includes  a 
bilocular  nut,  containing  two  oblong 
kernels. 

LANTERLOO,  or  Loo,  a game  at  cards, 
played  feveral  ways,  whereof  we  (hall 
only  mention  two. 

The  firft  way  is  this:  lift  for  dealing, 
and  the  heft  put  carries  It;'  as  many  may 
play  as  the  cards  will  permit ; five  being 
dealt  to  each,  and  then  turning  up  trump. 
Now  if  three,  four,  five,  or  fix  play,  they 
may  layout  the  threes,  fours,  fives,  fixes, 
and  fevens,  to  the  intent  they  may  net 
be  quickly  looed;  or,  if  they  would  have 
the  loos  come  fall  about,  then  they  are 
to  play  with  the  whole  pack. 

Having  dealt,  fet  up  five  (cores,  or  chalks. 
Then  afk  every  one,  beginning  with  the 
elded  in  hand,  whether  they  will  play, 
or  pafs  from  the  benefit  of  the  game  ; 
and  here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the 

. cards  have  the  fame  values  as  in  honours. 
You  may  play  upon  every  card  what  furn 
you  pleafe,  from  a peony  to  a pound  ; 
and  if  looed,  that  is,  win  never  a trick, 
you  mull  lay  down  to  the  (lock  fo  much 
for  your  five  cards,  as  you  played  upon 
every  one  of  them.  Every  deal  rub  off  a 
fcore,  and  for  every  triik  you  win  fet 
up  a fepre,  till  the  firft  fcores  are  our; 
then  counting  your  fcores,  orthe  numbers 
of  [he  tricks  you  have  won,  you  are  to 

take 
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take  from  the  ftock  in  proportion  to  tl^e 
value.  A flulh,  or  five  cards  of  a fuit 
Ipoes  all  the  other  hands,  and  fweeps  the 
board ; and  if  there  be  two  fiufhes,  the 
eldefl:  in  hand  hath  the  advantage:  the 
knave  of  clubs,  called  paam,  has  this 
privilege,  that  he  makes  a fuit  with  any 
other  cards,  and  faves  the  perfon  who 
has  him  from  being  looed. 

The  other  way  is  this  : the  dealer  lays 
down  fo  much  for  every  card,  as  the 
company  pleafe  to  play  for ; and  the 
cards  being  dealt,  all  mud  play;  if  any 
be  looed,  they  muft  ealch  lay  down  fo 
much  as  the  cards  are  valued  at,  for  their 
loo;  and  if  the  perfon  next  dealiiig  be 
looed,  he  muft  lay  down  double  the  faid 
fum,  ‘viz.  one  for  dealing,  and  the 
other  for  his  loo.  In  cafe  of  a loo,  the 
gamefters  are  afked.  Whether  they  will 
play,  or  not ; beginning  at  the  elded 
hand;  but  if  there  is  no  loo,  they  mud 
all  play  as  at  fird  ; and  this  neceffity, 
they  juttly  call  force. 

If  there  be  never  a loo,  the  money  may 
be  divided  by  the  gameders^  according  to 
the  number  of  their  tricks,  or  left  till  one 
be  looed,  as  they  Ihall  judge  proper. 

LANTERN,  or  Lanthorn,  a device  to 
carry  a candle  in  ; being  a kind  of  cover 
iifually  made  of  white  iron,  with  faflies 
of  fome  tranfparent  matter,  as  glafs, 
horn,'  &c.  to  tranfmit  the  light. 

Dark  Lantern,  one  with  only  a fingle 
opening,  which  may  alfo  be  doled  up  when 
the  light  is  to  be  entirely  hid  ; or  opened, 
when  there  is  occafion  for  the  affidance 
of  the  light  to  clifcover  fome  objeft. 

F«t!/?f/LANTERNs,  a chinefe  fedival  ob- 
ferved  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  fird 
month,  when  every  chinefe  fets  out  a 
large  lantern,  illuminated  with  a great 
number  of  wax-candles.  Thefe  lanterns 
are  more  or  lefs  fplendid,  in  proportion 
to  the  circumdances  of  the  owner  : fome 
of  them  are  valued  at  ten  thoufand 
crowns,  on  account  of  the  decorations 
beftowed  on  them  ; thefe  are  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  diameter,  and  ferve  as  a 
kind  of  halls,  in  which  they  make  fump- 
tuous  entertainments. 

The  chinefe  afcribe  the  rife  of  this  fedi- 
val to  an  unhappy  accident  which  hap- 
pened in  the  family  of  a certain  mandarin, 
whofe  daughter,  as  (lie  was  walking  one 
evening  on  the  bank,  of  a river,  fell  in 
and  was  drowned,  on  which  her  father, 
it  is  faid,  went  in  fearch  of  her  with  a 
great  number  of  lanterns,  and  that  the 
ceremony  is  annually  kept  up  in  re- 
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membrance  of  his  daughter.  Others 
afcribe  it  to  an  extravagant  projefl  of  one 
of  their  emperors,  who  (hut  hiinfelf  up 
with  his  concubines  in  a magnificent 
palace,  which  he  illuminated  with  a great 
number  of  fplendid  lanterns;  when  the 
chinefe,  fcandalized  at  his  behaviour,  de- 
molilhed  his  palace,  and  hung  the  lanterns 
all  over  the  city. 

jWfl^rVLANTERN,an  optic  machine,  where- 
by little  painted  images  arc  reprefented 
fo  much  magnified,  as  to  be  accounted  the 
effeft  of  magic  by  the  ignorant. 

The  contrivance  is  briefly  this  : AB  C D 
(plate  CLII.  fig.  4.)  is  a tin-lantern, 
from  whofe  fide  there  proceeds  a fquare 
tube  bnklmC)  confiding  of  two  parts  ; 
the  outermod  of  which  nklni  Aides 
over  the  other,  fo  as  that  the  whole 
tube  may  be  lengthened  or  (liottened  by 
that  means.  In  the  end  of  the  arm  nklm, 
is  fixed  a convex  glafs  kl:  about  if  e,  there 
is  a contrivance  for  admitting  and  placing 
an  objeft,  'de,  painted  in  dilute  and 
tranfparent  colours,  on  a plane  thin 
glafs  ; which  objeft  is  there  to  be  placed 
inverted.  This  is  ufually  fome  ludicrous 
or  frightful  rcprefentation,  the  more  to 
divert  the  fpeflators  ; bh  c h a.  deep  con- 
vex glafs,  placed  in  the  other  end  of 
the  prominent  tube,  the  only  ufe  of  which 
is  to  cad  the  light  of  the  flame  a drongly 
on  the  pifture  de,  painted  on  the  plane 
thin  glafs.  Hence, 'if  the  objeil^ebe 
placed  farther,  from  the  glafs  than 
its  focus,  it  is  manifed  that  the  didin£t 
image  of  the  objeft  will  be  projefied  by 
the  glafs  kl,  on  the  oppofite  white  wall 
F H,  at  fg-,  and  that  in  an  ereft  podure  ; 
fo  that,  in  effefl,  this  appearance  of  the 
magic  lantern  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the 
camera  obfcura,  or  darkened  room  ; fince 
here  the  chamber  EFGH  is  fuppofed 
quite  dark,  excepting  the  light  in  the  lan- 
tern ABCD.  See  Camera  Obscura. 
And  here  we  may  obferve,  that  if  the 
tube  b nklm  c be  contrasted,  and  thereby 
the  glafs  brought  nearer  iheobjeSl  de, 
the  reprefentation  fg  (liall  be  projefied  fo 
much  the  larger,  and  fo  much  the  more 
didant  from  the  glafs  kl  ■,  fo  that  the 
fmalled  piflure  aide  may  be  projefied  at 
fg,  in  any  greater  proportion  required, 
within  due  limits  : whence  it  is,  that 
this  lantern  got  the  name  of  lanterna 
tnegalographica.  On  the  other  band,  prc- 
trafling  the  tube  will  diminifh  the  objefl. 
Indead  of  the  convex  glafs  to  heighten- 
the  light,  fome  prefer  a concave  fpecu- 
lum,  its  focus  being  nearer  than  that  of 
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a tens ; and  in  this  focus,  they  place 
the  candle. 

Lantern,  in  architefture,  a little  dome 
railed  over  the  roof  of  a building,  to 
give  light,  and  ferve  as  a crowning  to 
•he  fabric. 

■the  term  lantern  is  alfo  ufed  for  a fquare 
cage  of  carpentry,  placed  over  the  ridge 
of  a corridor,  or  gallery,  between  two 
rows  of  Ihops,  to  illumine  them  ; like 
that  of  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London. 

LANTERNISTS,  a denomination  af- 
fumed  by  the  academicians  of  Tholoufe. 

LANUGO,  the  foft  down  of  plants,  like 
that  growing  on  the  fruit  of  the  peach- 
tree  ; whence  fuch  plants  are  termed 
lanuginous. 

LANZO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Piedmont,  fituated  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Turin, 

LAODICEA,  an  antlent  city  of  the  lelTer 
Afia, fituated  eaft  of  Ephefus,  now  in  ruins. 

LAON,  a city  of  France,  in  the  province 
of  the  Ille  of  France,  fituated  in  eaft 
long.  3“  4s',  lat.  49»  37'. 

LAOS,  a country  of  the  farther  India 
in  Afia,  bounded  by  China  on  the  north  j 
by  Tonquin,  on  the  eaft  ; by  Siam  and 
Cambodia,  on  the  fouth ; and  by  Ava 
and  Pegu,  on  ihe  weft. 

LAOTUNG,  or  Leaotung.  See  the 
article  Leaotung. 

LAPATHUM,  the  DOCK,  in  botany,  is 
made  by  Linnseus,  one  genus  with  forrel, 
and  defcribed  under  the  name  rumex. 
See  the  article  Romex. 

The  oxylapathum-root  is  chiefly  ufed 
externally  for  the  itch,  and  other  cuta- 
neous foulnefles,  made  into' an  ointment 
with  lard.  Internally,  it  niakes  an  ex- 
cellent ingredient  in  diet-drinks  and  de- 
coflions,  intended  againft  thefcurvy,  and 
all  other  difeafes  of  the  Ikin  ; for  befides 
its  aperient  and  attenuant  quality,  it  is 
poflefled  of  an  aftringency  that  renders 
it  very  valuable,  whereby,  after  diflodg- 
ing  the  vifcid  humours,  it  reftores  the 
tone  of  the  parts. 

LAPIDARY,  an  artificer,  who  cuts  pre- 
cious (tones.  See  the  article  Gem. 

The  art  of  cutting  precious  (tones  is  of 
great  antiquity.  The  French,  iho’ they 
fell  into  it  but  lately,  have  notwithftand- 
ing  carried  this  art  to  a very  great  per- 
feflion,  but  not  in  any  degree  fuperior 
to  the  EngiKh. 

There  are  various  machines  employed  in 
|he  cutting  of  precious  (tones,  according 
to  their  quality  : the  diamond,  which  is 
extremely  hard,  is  cut  on  a wheel  of  foft 
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fteel,  turned  by  a mill,  with  diamonds 
duft,  tempered  with  otive-oil,  which  alfd 
ferves  to  polilh  it. 

The  defeription  of  the  diamond-futters 
wheel  or  mill,  as  reprefented  in  plate  , 
CLII.  fig.  5.  is  as  follows ; a is  the  pincers ; 
b,  the  ferew  of  the  pincers ; c,  the  (hell 
that  carries  the  maftic  and  the  diamond  j 
d,  the  maftic  that  foftens  the  diamond  at 
the  end  of 'the  (hell  j e,  the  diamond  pre- 
fented  to  the  wheel,  to  be  cut  facetwife ) 

f,  the  iron-wheel  turning  on  its  pivot ) 

g,  iron -pegs,  to  fix  and  keep  the  pincers 
tteady ; h,  fmall  pigs  of  lead  of  dilferent 
weights,  wherewith  the  pincers  are  load- 
ed at  pleafure  to  keep  them  fteady  j 2,  a 
wooden  wheel ; k,  the  axe  of  the  wlieel. 

It  is  bended  and  makes  an  elbow  under 
the  wheel,  to  receive  the  impulfion  of  a 
bar  that  does  the  office  of  a turning 
handle  5 /,  the  foie  or  fquare  piece  of  fteel, 
wherein,  the  pivot  of  the  tree  or  axis 
moves ; m,  the  turning  handle,  that  fets 
the  wheel  a-going  by  means  of  the  elbow 
of  its  axis.  The  elbow  of  the  piercer 
wherewith  a hogfliead  is  broached,  will 
give  an  idea  of  this  kind  of  motion  ; n, 
the  catgut-ftring,  that  goes  round  both 
the  iron  and  the  wooden  wheels.  If  the 
wooden  wheel  is  twenty  times  larger  than  ; 
the  iron-one,  the  latter  (liall  make  twenty 
turns  upon  the  diamond,  whilft  the  large 
wheel  makes  but  one  round  its  axis; 
and  whilft  the  boy  gives,  without  any 
refiftance,  a hundred  impulfions  to  the 
turning  handle,  the  diamond  experiences 

a thouland  times  the  friflion  of  the  whole 
grinding  wheel. 

The  diamond-cutter  follows  the  work 
with  his  eyes,  without  taking  any  other 
(hare  in  it  than  that  of  changing  the  place 
of  the  diamond  to  bite  on  a new  furface  ; 
and  of  timeiv  throwing  upon  it,  with  a 
few  drops  of  oil,  the  minute  particles  of 
the  diamond's  firft  ground  one  againft 
the  other,  to  begin  the  cutting  of  them. 
The  oriental  ruby,  fapphire,  and  topaz, 
are  cut  on  a copper-wheel  with  diamond-" 
duft,  tempered  with  olive-oil,  and  are 
polilhed  on  another  copper  wheel  with 
tripoli  and  water.  The  hyacinth,  emerald, 
amethyfl,  garnets,  agates,  and  other 
ftones,  not  of  an  equal-  degree  of  hard- 
refs  with  the  other,  are  cut  on  a leadett 
wheel  with  fmalt  and  water,  and  pofilh- 
ed  on  a tin-wheel  with  tripoli.  The  tur- 
quois  of  the  old  and  new  rock,-  girafol 
and  opal,  are  cut  and  polilhed  on  a 
wooden  wheel  with  tripoli  alfo. 

The  lapidaries  of  Paris  have  been  a cor- 
poration 
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pofation  fince  llie  year  1296.  It  is  go- 
verned  by  four  jurats, 'who  fuperintend 
their  rights  and  privileges,  vifit  the  mafter- 
workmen,  take  care  of  the  mafter-piece 
of  workmanfhio.  bind  apprentices,  and 
adminifter  the  freedom. 

Lapidary  isalfoufed  for  a virtuofo  fldlled 
in  the  nature,  kinds,  &c.  of  precious 
ftones,  or  a merchant  who  deals  in  them. 

Lapidary-style  denotes  the  ftyle  pro- 
per for  monumentalor  other infcriptions ; 
being  afort'of  medium  between  profe  and 
verfe,  The  jejune  and  brilliant  are  here 
equally  to  be  avoided,  - Cicero  has  pre- 
feribed  the  rules  of  this  ftyle,  “ Accedat, 
“ opoitet  qratio  varia,  veh.emens,  plena 
“ fpiritus.  Omnium  fenteniiarum  gravi- 
“ tate,  omnium  verborum  ponderibus, 
“ eft  utendum.” 

The  lapidary-ftyle,  which  was  loft  with 
the  antient  monuments,  has  been  re. 
trieved  at  the  beginning  of.  this  age  by 
count  Emanuel  Teforo.  It  is  now  tiled 
various  ways,  at  the  beginning  of  books 
and  even  epiftles  dedicatory  are  com- 
pofed  in  it,  whereof  we  have  no  example 
among  the  antients.  For  an  example  of 
the  manner  of  it  among  the  greeks,  fee 
the  articIeEpiTAPH. 

LAPIDESCENT,  Ibmething  that  petrifies, 
or  turns  to  (tone.  See  the  article  Stone, 
The  waters  of  many  fprings  are  impreg- 
nated with  lapidefcent  particles  of  fpar, 
wherewith  bodies  immerfed  in  them  be- 
ing cr'ufted  over,  are  faid  to  be  petrified. 
See  the  article  Petrifaction. 

L.t\PIS,  in  general;  is  ufed  to  denote  a 
(tone  of  any  kind.  See  Stbne. 

But  befides  this,  its  mod  common  ac- 
ceptation, the  term  lapis  is  applied  by 
phyficians,  furgeons,  and  chyraifts,  to 
feveral  other  fubftances,  as  well  as  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  (lone.  i.  The  lapis 
armenus,  an  ochre  of  copper,  of  a deep 
blue  colour,  is  a violent  emetic,  the  dofe 
being  from  five  to  ten  grains  : it  is  one 
of  the  fined  blues  that  nature  furniihes 
for  painting,  and  in  oil  makes  a colour 
that  will  (land  without  alteration,  almofl: 
as  well  as  true  ultra  marine.  The  blue 
ochre  of  the  (hops,  improperly  called 
lapis  armenus,  is  only  a foft  and  friable 
earth.  2.  Lapis  bezoardicus  foftilis,-  or 
foftile  bezoar,  is  only  the  rough  purple 
geodes,  wliich  contains  in  it  a fine  earth, 
faid  to  be  a very  povveiful  fudorific,  and 
a flight  aftfingent.  It  is  given  in  the 
fmall-pox  and  meafl.es,  and  againft  the 
bites  of  venomous  animals  ; the  ufual 

\ dofe  being  from  five  grains  to  a I'cruple. 
Vo L.  Ill, 


3.  Lapis calaminaris.  SeeCALAMlNAEis. 

4.  Lapis  divinus."  See  Divine  stone. 

5.  Tapis  galaftites.  See  pALACTlTES. 

6.  Lapis  haematites.  See  Hvematites. 

7.  Lapis  hibernicus,  irifli  (late,  a fltte 
ftrongiy  impregnated  with  alum,  and  of- 
ten containing  a portion  of  vitriol;  of 
a foft  and  more  friable  texture  than  any 
of  the  other  ftones  of  that  dais  ; of  a 
dulkifli  colour,  and  remarkably  heavy. 
It  is  given  in  powder  as  a ftyptic  ip  all 
kinds  of  hsemorrhages,  with  fuccels. 

8.  Lapis  infernalis,  the  Lunar  cauftic,  a 
preparation  ufually  made  from  an  eva- 
porated folution  of  filver,  but  mud)  bet- 
ter made  from  the  cryftals  of  filver  in  the 
following  eafy  manner.  See  Crystal. 
Put  the  cryftals  of  filver  into.a  clean  glafs- 
veftel,  fet  it  over  burning  charcoal,  and 
let  the.  cryftals  melt  : when  no  more 
fmoke  arifes  from  the  melted  matter,  pour 
it  out  of  the  glafs  into  little  cylindric 
cavities,  formed  in  clay,  or  into  any 
thing  elfe  that  will  give  it  an  oblong 
form.  As  foon  as  the  matter  is  cold,  take 
it  out  of  the  mould,  wrap  it  in  fome 
warmed  paper,  and  dry  it  thoroughly  in 
It;  then  wipe  the  fuiface,  and  put  it 
into  a clean  .and  dry  bottle,  and  cork  it 
well  up.  It  will  keep  thus  many  years.. 
It  is  a very  powerful  cauftiC;  eating  away 
the  fiefti,  and  even  the  bones  it  is  ap- 
plied to,  only  moitteriing  the  end  of  it 
fil'd.  9.  Lapis- judaic.us.  See  Jew’s 
stone.  10.  Lapis  lazuli.  See  Lazuli* 
ir.  Lapis  melitites  of  the  antients,  an 
indurated  clay,  very  heavy,  of  a pale 
white  colour,  with  a faintcaftofgreyifli- 
nefs  in  it,  variegated  with  fpots,  cloud, s, 
and  veins  of  a pale  yellow.  It  was  an- 
tiently  ufed  in  Egypt  and  Ethiopia ; at  ’ 
prefent  if  is  often  met  with  in  the  ger- 
man mines,  and  in  the  beds  of  feveral 
rivers  both  in  France  and  Italy.  The 
antients  efteemed  it  as  a vulnerary  and 
narcotic.  They  ground  it  down  into 
a thick  liquor  with  water,  and  waflbed 
ulcers  with  it.  They.alfo  gave  it  inter- 
nally to  people  who  were  to  fuffer  ope- 
rations in  forgery,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  feeling  the  pain.  At  prefent  it  is 
little  known  in  the  world,  and'is  ufed 
for  no  better  purpol'e  than  that  of  mark- 
ing in  the  manner  of  chalk.  12.  Lapis 
morochthus  of  the  antients,  now  called 
french  chalk,  is  much  the  fame  kind  with 
the  former  indurated  cla.y,  but  more  fine  ; 
being  extremely  denfe,  . fmootli,  arid 
gl.offy,  when  rubbed  r the  antients  had 
it  as  well  as  the  former  from  Egypt  and 
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Ethiopia,  but  the  worlil  is  now  fupplied 
with  it  from  France,  where  it  is  in  great 
abundance  ; the  antients  efteemed  it  an 
aftringent  and  lithontrijjtic : they  alfo 
nf’ed  a collyrium  made  of  it  in  diforders 
of  the  eyes  and  eye-lids : however,  at 
prefent  we  know  nothing  of  it,  but  that 
it  feems  to  take  fpots  out  of  clothes  better 
than  fullers-earth,  and  that  it  marks 
better  than  chalk.  13.  Lapis  nephriticus, 
nephritic  hone,  a fpecies  of  jafper.  See 
Jasper.  It  is  found  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  and  in  the  beds  of  rivers  in  many 
parts  of  America;  it  is  pretended  to  have 
prodigious  virtues  as  a diuretic,  and 
to  exert  them  in  their  full  force  on  be- 
ing worn  externally.  The  Indians  wear 
it  alfo  as  a gem  cut  into'  various  forms, 
and  hung  to  their  lips.  i+.  Lapis  fe- 
lenites,  or  moon-ftone  ; that  fpecies  of 
the  felenites  ufed  in  medicine  is  the  com- 
mon thin  pellucid  rhomboidal  kind.  See 
Selenit.®.  This  is  a beautiful  foffil, 
perfeiSly  pure  from  any  extraneous  mix- 
tures, of  a regular  and  determinate  figure 
like  that  of  the  cryftals  of  blue  vitriol  : 
it  is  of  various  fizes,  from  one  tenth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  to  fix  or  more  inches. 
It  is  found  in  llrata  of  clay,  ufually  of 
the  blue  tough  kind.  It  is  a powerful 
.aftiingent,  and  is  of- great  effefl  in  di- 
arrhoeas, dyfenteries,  and  haemorrhages 
of  all  kinds.  It  is  not  much  known  in 
the  Ihops,  tho’  it  Hands  in  moft  books 
on  the  materia  medica.  15.  Lapis  fpecu- 
laris,  mufcovy-talc,  or  ifinglafs,  a foffil 
well  known  for  its  many  ufes,  though 
the  principal  of  tliefe  are  not  of  the 
medicinal  kind  : it  is  one  of  the  pureft 
and  limplelt  of  the  natural  bodies,  and 
more  than  almoft  any  thing  that  we 
know  refills  the  force  of  menllruums, 
and  even  of  fire.  It  is  compofed  of  a 
multitude  of  extremely  thin  pellucid- and 
beautiful  plates,  or  flakes  of  great  ex- 
tent, each  ufually  making  the  whole 
furface  of  the  mafs.  It  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  Mufcovy  and  Perfia, 
and  in  many  mountains  in  Germany. 
There  are  feme  who  recotnmend  it 
in  powder  for  epilepfies.  It  is  ufed 
in  many  of  the  arts  and  manufaflures  : 
the  antients  made  their  windows  of  it 
inllead  of  glafs  : at  prefent  ourrainature- 
painters  fometiines  ufe  it  before  their 
pictures  inllead  of  glafs  : it  is  alfo  often 
ufed  inllead  of  horn  for  lanterns ; and 
the  minute  bodies  intended  for  micro- 
fcopic  obfervation  are  p eferved  between 
plates  of  it,  161  Lapis  thyites  of  Dio- 


fcorides,  is  an  elegant  and  beautiful  fub- 
fiance  of  the  nature  of  ihofe  bodies  al- 
ready mentioned,  under  the  name  of 
lapis  meliiites,  and  lapis  morochthus; 
the  antients  ufed  it  in  dittemperatures  of 
the  eyes,  as  they  did  the  militites. 

Lapis  Ampelites.  See  Ampelites, 

Lapis  Obsidianus,  or  the  obfidian  Hone, 
or  chian  marble,  of  the  antients,  the 
dull,  fmooth,  hard,  black  marble.  See 
the  article  Marble. 

LAPLAND,  the  moll  northerly  part  of 
Europe,  divided  into  Norwegian  Lap- 
land,  Swedilh  Lapland,  and  Ruffian 
Lrpland  ; it  lies  between  10  and  35“  of 
eali  long,  and  between  65  and  72°  of 
north  lat. 

LAPSA,  denotes  a patron’s  neglefil  or 
omillion  to  prefent  to  a church  within 
fix  monthsafter  it  becomes  vacant.  When 
after  a vacancy  the  patron  does  not  pre- 
fent in  fix  months,  the  ordinary  has  the 
next  fix  months  to  collate  to  the  benefice  j 
and  if  he  does  not  prefent  within  that 
time,  the  metropolitan  has  farther  fix 
months  to  do  it  in  ; and  if  he  fhould  fail 
in  doing  it  in  his  time,  the  next  fix 
months  devolves  to  the  crown. 

LAPSANA,  STELLATED  HAWK- WEED, 
in  botany,  a plant  of  the  fyngenefia-po- 
lygamia  sequalis  clafs,  the  compound 
flower  of  which  is  imbricated  with  about 
fixteen  equal  and  uniform  hermaphrodite 
corollul®;  the  partial  corolla  is  mono- 
petalous,  ligulated,  truncated,  and  quin- 
quedentated ; there  is  no  pericarpium  ; 
the  feed  is  Angle,  oblong,  and  cylindri- 
cally  trigonal ; the  receptacle  is  naked 
and  plain. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  lampfana, 
hedypnois,  zacintha,  and  rhagadiolus  or 
rhagadioloides  of  authors.  In  the  lamp- 
fana the  feeds  are  all  naked,  not  fur- 
rounded  by  the  fquamae  of  the  cup.  In 
the  rhagadiolus,  every  fquama  of  the  cup 
inclofes  a fingle  feed.  In  the  zacintha, 
the  marginal  feeds  are  each  furrounded 
by  a fquama  of  the  cup,  and  the  central 
ones  are  coronated  with  a flrort  Ample 
down.  In  the  hedypnois  the  marginal 
feeds  are  each  furrounded  in  a fquama  of 
the  cup,  and  the  central  ones  are  co- 
ronated with  a cup  divided  into  five 
denticles. 

LAPWING,  ’vaneUus^  in  ornithology.  See 
the  article  Vanei.lus.  . 

LAQUEUS,  in  furgery,  a kind  of  ligature 
fo  contrived,  that  when  ftretched  by  any 
• weight,  or  the  like,  it  draws  up  dole. 
Its  ufe  is  to  extend  broken  or  disjointed 
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bones,  to  keep  them  in  their  places  when 
they  are  fet,  and  to  bind  the  parts  clofe 
together.  See  Extension,  &c. 

EAR,  in  geography,  a city  of  Perfia,  in 
the  province  of  Ears,  filuated  360  miles 
fouth  eall  of  Kpahan,  in  eaft  long  54® 
north  lat.  a8°  Jj'. 

Lar-board,  among  feamen,  the  left  hand 
fide  of  the  Ihip,  when  you  ftanJ  vyith 
your  face  towards  the  head. 

larceny,  in  law,  a felonious  carrying 
away  another  perfon’s  goods ; and  this 
according  to  the  value  of  the  thing  ftolen, 
is  either  grand,  or  petit  larceny ; the 
fil'd  being  dealing  edeiRs  above  the  value 
of  I s.  and  the  lad  fuch  as  are  either  of 
that  value,  or  under  it : but  where  two 
peribns  together  deal  goods  to  the  value 
of  only  13  d.  it  is  grand  larceny  in  both  : 
and  if  one  perfon  at  differest  times  deal 
feveral  different  things  from  the  fame 
perfon,  which  amount  upon  the  whole 
to  above  iz  d.  value,  they  may  be  joined 
in  one  indiftraent,  and  the  offender 
found  guilty  of  grand  larceny  ; but  this 
is  very  feldom  praftifed  j on  the  contrary, 
the  jury,  where  the  theft  appears  to  be 
the  nrd  offence,  frequently  bring  in  their 
verdiff,  as  they  lawfully  may,  that  the 
things  are  not  above  rod.  value,  and  by 
that  means  reduce  the  offence  to  petit 
larcency,  though  the  offender  may  per- 
haps be  indifted  for  dealing  to  the  value 
of  30  or  40  s.  and  upwards.  The  crime 
of  grand  larceny  is  punifliable  with  death, 
and  that  of  petit  larceny,  only  with  the 
corporal  punilhment  of  whipping,  fefc. 
Larceny  has  been  alfo  divided  into  fimple 
larceny  by  taking  away  the  goods  of 
another  j mixed,  or  complicated  larceny, 
which  has  a further  degree  of  guilt,  as 
in  cafes  of  robbery,  &c.  private  larceny, 
where  the  felonious  taking  from  a perfon 
above  the  value  of  12  d.  is  felony  with- 
out benefit  of  clergy,  if  it  be  only  laid 
in  the  indiftment  4hat  it  was  done  pri- 
vately and  fecretly.  And  ladly,  open 
larceny,  or  fuch  as  is  committed  with 
the  party’s  knowledge,  as  where  a thief 
fnatches  off  a perfon’s  hat,  and  runs 
away  with  it  i this  is  within  the  benefit 
of  the  clergy.  A perfon  may  commit 
larceny,  by  taking  away  his  own  goods 
in  the  hands  of  another  ; as  where  the 
owner  delivers  goods  to  a carrier,  or  any 
other  perfon,  and  aferwards  fecretly 
fteals  them,  with  an  intent  to  charge 
him  for  them.  If  a peribn  employs  a 
child  of  fix  or  feven  years  of  age  to  take 
goods  and  bring  them  to  him,  and  he 
carries  them  away,  tjie  child  is  not 


guilty  of  this  crime  on  account  of  hIs 
infancy,  but  it  is  larceny  in  the  other. 

LAREDO,  a port  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Eifcay,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of 
Bifcay:  weft  Ion.  3° 40',  north  131,43°, 3 o', 

LARES,  certain  inferior  deities  among 
the  antient  Romans,  who  were  the 
guardians  of  houfes  ; they  were  alfo 
fometimes  taken  for  the  guardians  of 
ftreets  and  ways,  and  Tibullus  makes 
them  the  guardians  of  the  fields,  Ac- 
cording to  Ovid,  they  were  the  fons  of 
Mercury  and  Lara,  whofe  tongue  was 
cut  out  by  Jupiter,  becaufe  fhe  revealed 
his  adulteries  to  Juno  ; and  not  content-' . 
ed  with  this,  he  delivered  her  to  Mer- 
cury, with  orders  to  condu6l  her  to  hell  j 
but  he  falling  in  love  with  her  by  the 
way,  had  twins  by  her,  who  from  their 
mother  were  called  lares. 

Thefe  domeftic  deities  were  fometimes 
reprefented  under  the  figure  of  a dog, 
the  fymbol  of  fidelity  ; becaufc  dogs  have 
the  famefunftion  as  the  lares,  which  is 
to  guard  the  houfe..  At  other  times 
their  images  were  covered  with  the  Ikin 
of  a dog,  and  ha<!  the  figure  of  that 
domeftic  animal  ftandingby  them.  The 
principal  facrifices  to  the  lares,  were  in- 
cenfe,  fruit,  and  a hog. 

The  Romans  had  a private  place  in  their 
houfes,  called  lararium,  in  which,  among 
other  ftatues  of  their  gods,  were  their 
lares,  and  the  images  of  their  anceftors. 
Tertullian  tells  us,  that  the  cuftom  of 
worlhipping  the  lares  arofe  from  their 
antiently  interring  their  dead  in  their 
houfes ; whence  the  credulous  people 
took  occafion  to  imagine,  that  their  fouls 
continued  there  likewife,  and  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  pay  them  divine  honours.  To 
which  may  be  added,  that  the  cuftom  of 
burying  them  in  the  highways  might  oc- 
cafion their  being  confidered  likewife  as 
gods  of  the  highways. 

LARGE,  in  the  manege,  a horfe  is  faid 
to  go  large  and  wide,  when  he  takes  in 
a great  deal  of  ground,  by  going  wide 
of  the  center  of  the  volt,  and  deferibing 
a great  circumference. 

LARGO,  in  the  italian  mufic,  a flow  move- 
ment, one  degree  quicker  than  the  grave, 
and  two  than  the  adagio.  See  the  articles 
AriAGio  and  Grave. 

LARINA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  king, 
dom  of  Naples,  and  province  of  Molife  : 
eaft  long.  15“  45',  north  lat.  41"  50'. 

LARISSA,  a city  of  european  Turky  In 
the  province  of  Theffaly,  fituated  on  the 
river  Peneus.:  eaft  long.  *3®  30',  north 
lat.  39°. 
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LARlX,  the  Larch-tree,  a fpecies  of 
Pinus.  See  the  srticle  PiNUs. 

LARK,  alauda,  in  ornithology.  See  the 
atticle  Alauda. 

To  this  genus  belong,  i.  The  fky.lark, 
with  the  long  wing- feathers,  variegated 
with  white  and  brown.  2.  The  tit- 
lark, with  a white  line  over  the  eyes. 
3.  The  wood- lark,  with  the  wings  ob- 
liquely variegated  with  white.  4.  The 
yellow-breaded  lark.  5.  The  fnow-bird, 
or  pied  chaffinch,  with  the  tail-feathers 
black,  except  the  three  lateial  ones,  which 
are  white. 

Ssa-'LtiKK.,  the  englllli  name  of  a fpecies 
ot  charadrius,  with  a black  front  and  a 

• white  line  on  it.  See  Charadrius. 

Lark-spur,  delphmmm,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Delphinium. 

LARMIER,  in  architefture,  a flat,  fquare, 
maffive  member  of  the  corniche,  between 
thecymatium  and  ovolo,  ar\d  jetting  out 
fartheft : it  is  fo  called  from  its  ufe, 
which  is  to  difperfe  the  water,  and  caufe 
it  to  fill  at  a diftance  from  the  wall,  drop 
by  rlrop,  or  as  it  were  by  tears  ; lar?ne, 
in  french,  fignifying  a tear.  It  is  other- 
wife  called  corona.  See  Corniche. 

LARTA,  a port-town  of  european  Tur- 
ky,  in  the  province  of  Epirus  or  Janna, 
fituatrd  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of 
Venicet'eaftlong.  21' 15',  north  lat.  39°. 

LARU.S,  the  GULL,  in  ornithology,  a ge- 
nus of  the  anferes-order  of  birds,  thus 
charaflerized  : the  b^ak  is  ftraight  all  the 
way,  except  juft  at  the  point,  where  it 
turns  down  ; add  to  this,  that  it  is  ob- 
tufe,  not  denticulated  along  the  fides,  and 
its  lower  chap  gibbous  or  protuberant 
undeirteath. 

T.o  this  genus  belong,  i.  The  white  gull 
with  a hoary  back,  about  the  fize  of  a 
■well-grown  pullet.  2,  The  great  grey 
gull,  or  white  laru’s  with  a greyilh-brown 
back,  and  fomewhat  larger  than  the  firft 
f|  ecies.  3.  The  lefs  gull,  or  fea-mall 
' vit ; a grey  back  and  fpotted  neck,  about 
the  fize  ola  common  tamcpigeon.  4.  The 
brownilh-grey  fea-mall,  as  large  as  the 
fiift  fpecies.  5.  The  tdrrock,  or  lams 
wiih  a while  head  and  a black  fpot  on 
each  fide.  6.  The  peewit  or  black  cap, 
io  called  from  its  black  bead;  it  is  about 
the  fize  of  the  third  fpecies.  With  fe- 
veral  other  fpecies,  diftinguifhed  in  the 
fame  manner. 

LARYNGOTOMYjOi  Bronchotomy. 
See  the  article  Bronchotomy. 

LARYNX,  the  thick  upper  part  of  the 
aljpera  arteiia,  or  wind-pipe.  The  la- 


rvnx  is  principally  compofed  of  five  car- 
tilages : the  firft  is  the  tliyroide  or  fcuti- 
fonn  cartilage,  which  is  of  a kind  of 
quadrangular  figure,  and  Hands  in  the 
anterior  part ; tliis'is  the  largeft  of  the 
five  ; the  fecond  is  the  cricoide  or  annu- 
lar one  i this  occupies  the  lowed  part, 
byway  of  bale  to  the  reft ; and  to  the 
lowed  part  of  this,  what  is  properly  call- 
ed the  afpera  arteria  adheres : the  third 
and  f>nu"h  are  the  two  aryttenoide  ones  ; 
thefe  form,  as  it  were,  a kind  of  bafon  of 
a Angular  figure,  which  is  joined  to  the 
pofteriorand  luperior  parts  of  the  cricoi- 
des,  by  peculiar  articulations  on  each  fide, 
that  the  glottis  may  be  more  eafily  opened 
and  contrafied  : the  fifth  is  the  epiglot- 
tis, See  Glottis,  Epiglottis,  &c. 

■ The  membrane  which  inverts  the  larynx, 
is  very  fenfible,  and  is  furniflied  with  a 
number  of  ofcula  or  openings,  which 
difcharge  a lubricating  fluid.  There  are 
alfo  glands  extended  over  each  furface  of 
it,  which  ferve  for  fecreting  a mucous 
fluid,  for  lubricating  the  whole  afpera 
ai  teria.  The  ventricles  of  the  larynx  are 
certain  hollows,  fome  of  them  fmaller  and 
fome  larger ; they  are  on  the  infide  of  it, 
under  the  glottis,  and  ferve  to  modulate 
the  voice. 

LASERPITIUM,  laser-wort,  a ge- 
nus of  the  pentandria-digynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the -general  corolla  whereof  is 
uniform  ; the  partial  one  confifts  of  five 
nearly  equal  petals,  inflexo-cordated  at 
the  ends ; there  is  no  pericarpium ; the 
fruit  is  oblong  and  feparable  into  two 
parts,  and  is  ridged  with  eight  longitudi- 
nal membrane,- ; the  feeds  are  two,  very 
large,  oblong,  and  femi-cylindiic,  plane 
on  the  one  fide,  but  on  the  other  orna- 
mented on  the  back  and  edges  with  four 
membranes. 

The  root  of  laflcr-wort  is  faid  to  be  good 
in  the  fciatica,  and  for  healing  ftrumas 
and  other  excrefcences. 

LASH,  or  LACE,  in  the  fea-Ianguage, 
fignifies  to  bind  and  make  fait  j as,  to 
lalh  the  bonnet  to  the  courfe,  or  the  dra- 
bler  to  the  bonnets  : alfo  the  carpenter 
takes  care  that  the  fpare  yards  be  laflled 
fall  to  the  fliip’s  fide  ; and  in  a rolling 
fea,  the  gunners  mind  that  the  guns  be 
well  lafhed,  left  they  fliould  break  loofe. 
Laffiers  are  properly  thofe  ropes  Which 
bind  fall  the  tackles  and  tile  breechings 
ot  the  ordnance,  when  haled  pr'made 
fall  wiihin-board. 

LASKETS,  I'mal!  lilies,  like  loops,  fewed 
to  the  bonnets  and  drablers  of  a fliip,  to 
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lafli  or  lace  the  hoimets  to  the  courfes,  or 
the  drablers  to  the  bonnets. 

LASKING,  at  Tea,  is  much  the  fame  with 
going  large,  or  veering,  that  is  going 
with  a quarterly  wind.  See  Veer. 

LASSITUDE,  or  Weariness,  in 

medicine,  a morbid  fenfation,  that  comes 
on  fpontaneoufly,  without  any  previous 
motion,  exercife,  or  labour.  This  is  a 
frequentfymptom  in  acute  diftempers:'  it 
arifes  either  from  an  increafe  of  bulk,  a 
diminution  of  proper  evacuation,  or  too 
great  a confumption  of  the  fluids  necelfary 
to  maintain  the  fpring  of  the  folid.s,  or 
from  a vitiated  fecreiion  of  that  juice. 
The  remedy  in  the  firll  cafe  is  evacua- 
tions ; and  in  the  other  a proper  diet,  or 
fuch  alterative  medicines  as  influence 
fuch  a fecretion.  See  the  articles  Eva- 
cuation and  Secretion. 

LAST,  in  general,  lignifies  the  burden  or 
load  of  a fhip. 

It  fignifies  alfo  a certain  meafure  of  fifh, 
corn,  wool,  leather,  ©’r.  A laft  of  cod- 
fi(h,  white  herrings,  meal,  and  afhes  for 
foap,  is  twelve  barrels;  of  corn  or  rape- 
feed,  ten  quarters ; of  gun-powder, 
twenty-four  barrels;  of  red-herrings, 
twenty  cades  ; of  hides,  twelve  dozen ; 
of  leather,  twenty  dickers  ; of  pitch  and 
tar,  fourteen  barrels;  of  wool,  twelve 
facks  ; of  ftock-fifli,  one  thoufand  ; of 
flax  or  feathers,  lyoolb. 

Last,  in  the  marfhes  of  Kent,  is  applied 
to  a court  held  by  the  twenty-four  jurats, 
in  which  orders  are  given  for  the  impof- 
ing  and  levying  of  taxes,  for  preferving 
the  faid  marlhes. 

Last-heir,  in  law,  he  to  whom  lands 
come  by  efeheat,  for  want  of  lawful  heirs; 
who,  in  many  cafes,  is  the  lord  where- 
of they  are  held,  but  in  others  the  king. 

LASTAGE,  or  Lestage,  as  defined  by 
Ralial,  a duty  exafted  in  fome  fairs  and 
markets,  for  carrying  things  bought, 
whither  one  will ; but,  according  to  an- 
other author,  it  is  the  cultom  paid  for 
wares  fold  by  the  lafl.  It  fignifies  alfo 
the  ballafl  or  lading  of  a fltip  ; and  fome- 
times  is  ufed  for  garbage,  rubbifli,  or 
fuch  like  filth. 

LATEN,  or  Latten.  See  Latten. 

lateral  equation,  in  algebra,  a 
fimple  equation,  whofe  root  is  only  in 
one  dimenfion.  See  Equation. 

LATERAN  councils,  ihofe  councils 
held  in  the  bafilica  of  the  Latin  church 
at  Rome.  See  the  article  COUNCIL. 
There  have  been  five  councils  held  in  this 


place,  tuiX.  in  the  years  1123,  H39, 
1179,  1215,  and  1513. 

Canons  regular  of  the  congregatiosi  of  the 
Lateran,  were  introduced  in  the  time 
of  pope  Leo  1.  and  continued  in  the 
church  till  the  reign  of  Boniface,  who 
difphiced  them,  and  put  fecular  canons 
in  their  room;  but  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after,  the  regulars  were  reinftated 
again; 

A LATERE,  a term  ufed  to  denote  the 
qualifications  of  cardinals  whom  the  pope 
fends  as  legates  into  foreign  courts,  who 
are  called  legates  a latere,  as  being  his 
holinefs’s  aflilfants  and  counfellors  in  or- 
dinary ; tbefe  are  the  inoft  confiderable  of 
the  three  other  legates,  being  fuel)  as  the 
pope  commiflions  to  take  bis  place  in 
councils,  and  fo  called  in  regard  that  he 
never  gives  this  office  to  any  but  his  fa- 
vourites and  confidants,  who  are  always 
a latere,  at  his  fide.  A legate  a lalere  has 
the  power  of  conferring  benefices  without 
a mandate,  of  legitimating  baftards,  to 
hold  offices,  and  has  a crofs  carried  be- 
fore him,  as  the  enfign  of  his  authority. 

T)e  Latere,  legates  who  are  not  cardinals, 
but  yet  are  entrufled  with  an  apoftolical 
legation.  See  the  article  Legate. 

LATH,  in  building,  a long,  thin  and  nar- 
row flip  of  wood,  nailed  to  the  rafters  of 
a roof  or  ceiling,  in  order  to  fuftain  the 
covering. 

Tbefe  are  diftinguifhed  Into  three  kinds, 
according  t-o  the  different  kinds  of  wood 
of  which  they  are  made,  wfz.  heart  of 
oak,  fap-Iaths,  and  deal  laths  ; of  which 
the  two  laft  are  ufed  for  ceilings  and  par- 
titions, and  the  firft'  for  filing  pnly. 
Laths  are  alfo  diftinguifhed  according  to 
their  length,  into  five-feet,  four  feet,  and 
three-feet- laths,  though  the  ttaiute  allows 
but  of  two  lengths,  thofe  of  five,  and 
thofe  of  three  feet,  each  of  which  ought 
to  be  an  inch  and  a half  in  breadth,  and 
half  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  but  they  are 
commonly  let’s. 

Of  cleansing  Laths.  The  lath-cleavers 
having  cut  their  timbers  into  lengths, 
they  cleave  each  piece  with  wedges,  into 
eight,  twelve,  or  fixteen,  according  to 
the  fize  of  their  limber  ; thefe  pieces  are 
called  bolts  ; this  is  done  by  the  felt- 
grain,  which  is  that  gi'ain  which  is  feen 
to  run  round  in  rings  at  the  end  of  a piece 
of  a free.  Thus  they  are  cut  out  for  the 
breadth  of  the  laths,  and  this  work  is 
called  felting.  Aflerward.'-  they  cleave 
the  laths  into  theirproptr  thickneffes  \yith 
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their  chft,  by  the  quarter-grain,  which  is 
that  which  runs  in  Ib  aight  lines  towards 
the  pith.  See  the  article  Grain. 
Lath-bricks,  bricks  much  longer  than 
crdinarv,  ufed  inliead  of  laths,  for  dry- 
ing malt  i for  which  purpofe  they  are  ex- 
tremely proper,  as  not  being  liable  to 
catch  fire,  and  retaining  the  heat  much 
longer  than  thofe  of  wood  ; fo  that  a very 
finall  fire  will  -ferve,  after  they  are  once 
heated.  See  BRiCK'and  Malt. 
LATHE,  in  turning,  is  an  engine  ufed  in 
turning  wood,  ivory,  and  other  materials. 
See  plate  CLIII.  fig.  i.n°i.  It  is  com- 
pofed  of  two  legs  or  llyles,  a a,  which 
are  commonly  about  two  feet  ten  inches 
high,  on  the  upper  part  of  which  are 
faftened  two  pieces  of  wood  called  cheeks, 

b,  b,  parallel  to  the  horizon ; between  thefe 
are  two  pieces  of  wood,  called  puppets, 

c,  c,  made  to  Hide  between  the  cheeks,  and 
to  be  fixed  down  at  any  point  at  pleafure  ; 
near  the  upper  end  of  one  of  thefe  pup- 
pets is  faftened  a ftrong  fpike  of  tempered 
fteel,  tb,  and  oppofite  to  it,  in  the  other, 
is  an  iroD-ferew  /"j  by  thefe  the  piece  to 
be  turned  is  fuftained,  and  is  turned 
round  by  means  of  the  ftring  ra,  put 
round  it,  and  faftened  above  to  the  pli- 
able pole  I,  and  underneath  to  the  treddle 
or  board,  z,  moved  with  the  foot  t there 
is  alfo  a piece  of  wood  between  the  cheeks, 
called  a reft,  e,  whofe  office  is  to  reft  the 
tool  upon,  that  it  may  lie  in  a fteady  po- 
fition  while  the  workman  ufes  it. 

When  turners  perform  heavy  work  (which 
the  pole  and  treddle  will  not  command) 
they  ufe  inftead  of  thefe  a wheel  (ibid. 
n°  a.)  which  is  turned  about  fometimes 
with  one,  and  fometimes  with  two  handles, 
according  to  the  weight  of  the  workj 
its  ftring  hath  both  its  ends  neatly  faften- 
ed together,  and  this  being  fixed  in  a 
groove  round  the  edge  of  the  wheel, 
and  after  being  crofted,  put  round  a 
groove  in  the  work,  it  is  eafily  turned 
round  with  a fwift  and  regular  motion. 
This,  is  the  moft  expeditious  method  of 
woiking;  for  the  fpringing  up  of  the 
pole  makes  an  intermiflion  in  the  turning 
of  the  work,  but  with  the  wheel  it  al- 
ways turns  the  fame  way,  fo  that  the 
tool  need  never  be  taken  off,  unlefs  it  be 
to  examine  the  work  as  it  is  doing. 
Braziers,  who  turn  pots,  kettles,  &c. 
have  their  lathe  made  in  a different  man- 
ner from  that  ufed  by  turners,  as  may 
be  feen  in  plate  CLIII.  fig.  2. 

The  puppets  and  refts  are  much  ftronger 
than  thofe  ufed  by  the  turners  : their 
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edge-tools,  which  they  call  hooks,  are 
alfo  of  a different  ftiape  from  the  chiflels 
and  other  tools  ufed  by  turners,  as  may 
be  feen  ibid,  marked  B 1,  B 2,  B 3,  be- 
ing bent  backwards  and  forwards  at  the 
cutting  end.  And  as  the  common  turners 
work  with  a round  ftring  made  of  gut, 
the  braziers  work  with  a flat  leather- 
thong,  which  wrapping  clofe  and  tight 
about  the  rowler  of  their  mandril,  com- 
mands it  with  the  greater  eafe,  and  turns 
it  more  forcibly  about. 

Small  work  in  metal  is  turned  in  an  iron- 
lathe,  called  a turn-bench,  reprefented 
in  plate  CLIII.  fig.  3.  When  this  is 
ufed,  it  is  fixed  in  the  chaps  of  a vice, 
and  the  work  being  fitted  on  a fmall  iron- 
axis,  with  a drill-barrel  fitted  upon  a 
fquare  lhank  nearthe  end  of  it,  the  work- 
man turns  it  round  with  a drill  bow, 
which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand,  while  he 
forms  the  moulding  vvith  a graver  or  other 
tool,  which  he  holds  in  his  right. 

In  turning  oval  or  rofe-work,  the  com- 
mon turner’s  lathe  rauft  be  provided  with 
the  additional  parts  reprefented  in  plate 
CLIV.  fig.  1.  which  leprefents  the  whole 
machinewith  all  its  parts  ready  for  work- 
ing, A being  the  fore-puppet,  with  its 
apparatus  ; B,  the  hinder  puppet ; C,  a 
hollow  axis,  turned  into  afcrew-faftiion, 
todirefil  the  weightD,  by  means  of  the  nut 
E ; and  F,  the  fuppoitof  the  tools,  which 
may  be  raifed  or  lowered  at  pleafure. 
Lathe,  or  Leth,  as  ufed  in  Kent  and 
Suffex,  is  part  of  a county,  containing 
three  or  four  hundreds. 

LATHRiEA,  great  tooth-wort,  in 
botany,  a genus  of  the  didynamia-angio- 
fpermia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  where- 
of confilts  of  a fingle  petal ; the  tube  is 
longer  than  the  cup  ; the  limb  is  ringent 
and  ventricofe;  the  upper-lip  is  concave, 

/ gaieated,  and  broad,  with  4 narrow 
crooked  apex  j the  inferior  one  is  lefs, 
and  is  reflex,  obtufe,  and  trifid  ; the  fruit 
is  a roundilh  elaftic  capfule,  conlifting  of 
two  valves,  and  containing  only  one  cell  ; 
it  is  coveted  with  a very  large  patent  cup  ; 
the  feeds  are  few  and  roundilh. 

LATHYRUS,  chickling  pea,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  diadelphia-decandria 
clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which  is 
papilionaceous  ; the  fruit  is  a very  long, 
cylindric  or  compreffed,  acuminated  pod, 
confiding  of  two  valves  ; the  feeds  are  nu- 
merous, of  a cylindric,  globofe,  or  fome- 
what  angular  figure.  See  plate  CLIV. 
fig.  2.  and  the  article  AphaCa. 

LATIAR  FESTIVAL,  in  roman  antiqui- 
ty? 
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ty,  the  fame  with  the  latin  ferias.  See 
the  article  Feri^  latino. 

LATICLAVIUM,  or  Latus  clavus, 
in  the  roman  antiquity.  See  the  article 
Clavus. 

LATIN,  a dead  language,  firft  fpoken  in 
L'itium,  and  afterwards  at  Rome  j and 
ftill  ufed  in  the  romilh  church,  and  among 
many  of  the  learned. 

This  language  is  principally  derived  from 
the  greek,  and  particularly  froth  theeolic_ 
dialeft  of  that  tongue,  though  it  has  a 
great  number  of  words  which  it  borrow- 
ed from  the  languague  of  the  Etrufci, 
Ofci,  and  other  antient  people  of  Italys 
and  foreign  commerceand  wars,  in  courfe 
of  time,  added  a great  many  more. 

The  latin  is  a ftrong  nervous  language, 
perfefVIy  fuitable  to  the  charafter  of  the 
people  who  fpoke  it ; we  have  ftill  works 
of  every  kind,  admirably  well  written  in 
the  latin,  though  there  are  vaft  numbers 
loft.  The  latin  is  more  figurative  than 
the  englidi,  more  harmonious  than  the 
french,  lefs  copious  than  the  greek.  lefs 
pompous  than  the  fpanifli,  lefs  delicate 
than  the  Italian,  but  clofer  and  tnote 
nervous  than  any  of  them. 

The  latin  tongue  was  for  a while  confin- 
ed almoft  wholly  within  the  walls  of 
Rome  i nor  would  the  Romans  allow  the 
common  ufe  of  it  to  their  neighbours, 
or  to  the  nations  they  fubdaed  : but,  by 
degrees  they  in  time  became  fenfible  of 
the  necfflity  of  its  being  generally  under- 
ftood  for  the  conveniency  of  commerce  ; 
and  accordingly  ufed  their  endeavours 
that  all  the  nations  fubjefil  to  their  em- 
pire, ftiould  be  united  by  one  common 
language,  fo  that  at  length  they  impofed 
the  ufe  of  it,  by  a particular  law  for  that 
purpofe.  After  the  tranflation  of  the  feat 
of  the  empire  from  Rome  to  Conftan- 
tinople,  the  emperors  of  the  eaft  being 
always  delirous  of  retaining  the  title  of' 
roman  emperors,  appointed  the  latin  to 
be  ftill  ufed  j but  at  length  neglefling 
the  empire  of  the  weft,  they  abandoned 
all  care  of  the  latin  tongue,  and  ufed  the 
greek.  Charlemagne  coming  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  weft,  revived  this  language; 
but  at  length  it  gave  way,  and  the  french 
took  place  of  the  latin  ; it  was,  however, 
prodigioufly  degenerated  before  it  came 
to  be  laid  afide,  in  which  condition  it  was 
found  at  the  time  of  the  reformation, 
when  Vives,  Erafmus,  &c.  began  to  open 
the  way  for  its  recovery  ; lince  which 
time  the  monkifhlatlnity  has  been  declin- 
ing, and  all  endeavours  have  been  ufed  to 


retrieve  the  pure  language  of  the  au|tuf- 
tan  age.  See  the  article  Language. 

Latin  church.  See  Church. 

Latin  bible.  See  the  article  Bible. 

LATISSMUS,  in  anatomy,  a large  mufcle 
of  the  back,  fo  called  from  its  great 
breadth.  See  the  article  Dorsum. 

LATITAT,  a writ  which  ilTues  out  of 
the  king’s  bench,  fo  denominated  from  a 
fuppofition  that  the  defendant  lies  larking 
and  concealed,  after  having  fled  out  of 
Middlefex,  into  fome  other  county  ; to 
the  IherifF  whereof  this  writ  is  direfled, 
commanding  him  to  apprehend  the  de- 
fendant there. 

LATITUDE,  latiiudo,  in  geography, “is 
the  diftance  of  any  place  from  the  equa- 
tor, meafured  in  degrees,  minutes,  and 
feconds,  upon  the  meridian  of  that  place; 
and  is  either  north  or  fouth,  according 
as  the  place  is  fituated  either  on  the  north 
■ or  fouth  fide  of  the  equator  ; thus,  let  L 
(plate  CLIV.  fig.  3,)  reprefent  London, 
P the  north  pole,  M,  Qjhe  equator  ; then 
will  P L .ffiUJoe  the  meridian  of  London, 
and  the  arch  ..ffiL  the  latitude  of  London; 
which  being  equal  to  31“  33',  it  is  faid 
to  be  51°  3a' north.  See  EquATOR. 
The  latitude  of  a place  is  always  equal  to 
the  elevation  of  the  pole  above  the  hori- 
zon : thus,  L !£,,  the  latitude  of  London, 

. is  equal  to  the  arch  P O,  the  elevation  of' 
the  pole  P,  above  the  horizon  H O. 

The  complement  of  latitude  is  always 
equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  equatorabove 
the  horizon,  or  the  angle  intercepted  be- 
tween the  plane  of  the  equator  and  the 
plane  of  the  horizon  : thus,  the  comple- 
ment of  the  arch  L,  the  latitude  of 
London,  isAE  H,  which  meafures  the  ele- 
vation of  the  equator  SS,  Q__,  above  the 
horizon  H O,  or  the  angle  zE  1 H inter- 
cepted between  the  planes  of  the  equator 
and  horizon,  heine  38°  zS',  which  add- 
ed to  51'’  31',  is  equal  to  90®.  See  the 
article  Complement. 

The  latitude  of  a place,  or  of  a fliip  at  fea, 
is  found  by  taking  the  mendiin  altitude 
of  the  fun,  or  of  a liar  whofe  declination 
is  known.  This  problem  admits  cf  le. 
veral  cafes,  which  are  thefe  t i.  When 
the  fun  or  ftar  has  no  declination,  or  is 
upon  the  equator,  at  ce  (plate  CLIV. 
fig.  3.)  then  the  zenilh-diltance  of  the 
ohjefii  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  winch  is  north  latitude,  if  the  fun 
or  ftar  come  to  the  meridian  of  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  zenith  ; and  fouth  latitude,  if 
on  the  north  fide.  2.  If  ihe  Inn  or  Itar, 
when  on  the  meiidian,  is  in  the  zenith 

at 
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at  a;  then  the  declination  of  the  oGJefl: 
ee  55,  is  equal  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  j 
confequt  ntly,  if  the  declination  be  north, 
the  latitude  will  alfo  be  north ; and  if 
fouth,  foulh.  3.  If'  the  fun  or  ftar  be 
between  the  equator  and  zenith,  as  at  i ; 
then  the  latitude  of  the  place  is- equal  to 
the  fum  of  the  zenith-diftance  and  decli- 
nation of  the  obj.  ' ‘ that  is,  latitude  — 
z.h  -^-b  a-,  and  it  is  of  the  fame  name  with 
the  declination,  niiz.  north  or  Ibuth,  ac- 
cording as.  the  declination  is  north  or 
fouth.  4.  If  the  fun  or  ftar  be  on  the 
contrary  lide  the  equator,  as  at  a,  and 
confequently  the  declination  and  zenith- 
jliftance  of  the  fame  name,  w'z.  either 
both  north  or  both  fouth  ; then  the  lati- 
tude is  found  by  fubtracling  the  declina- 
tion from  the  zenith-diftance  ; that  is, 
latitude  — ax,  — •.  and  it  is  of  a con- 

trary name  with  the  declination.  5.  If 
the  fun  or  ftar  be  between  the  zenith  and 
the  neareft  pole,  as  at  c,  and  confequent- 
ly both  declination  and  zenith-diftance  be 
of  the  fame  name  ; then  from  the  declina- 
tion fubtraft  the  zenith-diftance,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  the  latitude  j that  is, 
latitude  — ce — c x.  6.  If  the  fun  or  ftar 
be  between  the  horizon  and  the  elevated 
pole,  as  at  (f  j then  to  the  altitude  add 
the  complement  of  the  declination,  and 
the  fum  do  + dp  will  be  the  latitude.  7. 
When  the  obferved  objeft  does  not  fet, 
as  at  cand  d,  and  confequently  the  com- 
plement of  its  declination  lefs  than  the  la- 
titude of  the  place  ; then  the  latitude  may 
be  found  by  obferving  both  the  meridian 
altitudes,  wx.  the  greateft  at  c or  f, 
and  the  leaft  at  if  or|r,  without  knowing 
the  declination  of  the  objefl ; for  if  both 
the  altitudes  be  on  the  fame  fide  of  the 
zenith,  as  at  c and  d,  then  from  the 
greateft  fubtrafl  the  leaft,  and  half  the  re- 
mainder added  to  the  leaft,  gives  the  la- 
titude ; that  is,  CO  — do  — cd,  and  — 

z 

(^—pd)+do—\'iMCiie.  Butifthe  greateft 
and  leaft  meridian-altitudes  of  the  objcfl: 
be  upon  different  lides  of  the  zenith,  as 
at  f and^,  .then  from  the  fupplement  of 
ths  greateft  altitude  fubtrafl  the  leaft,  and 
half  the  remainder  added  to  the  leaft  alti- 
tude, will  give  the  latitude  ; that  is,  yo 

- y ? 

•—SO—JS>  and  .—(r=/g)-l-£'o  = lati- 
tude. ^ 

The  latitudes  of  the  feveral  cities,  towns, 
and  other  places  of  note  on  the  globe, 
may  be  feen  ranged  each  under  it.s  proper 
head,  throughout  the  courfe  of  this  work. 


Latitude,  in  aftronomy,  the  diftance  of 
a ftar  or  planet  from  the  ecliptic,  in  de- 
grees, minutes,  and  feconds,  meafured 
on  a circle  of  latitude  drawn  through  that 
ftar  or  planet,  being  either  north  or  fouth, 
as  the  ohjeift  is  fituated  either  on  the  north 
or  fouth  fide  of  the  ecliptic.  See  the  ar. 
tides  Ecliptic  and  Circle  of  latitude. 
The  ecliptic  being  drawn  on  the  common 
celeftial  globes,  we  may  fee  what  con- 
flellatlons  it  palfes  through  : there  are 
uliially  fix  circles  of  latitude,  which  by 
their  mutual  interfeflions,  fliew  the  poles 
of  the  ecliptic,  as  well  as  divide  it  into 
twelve  equal  parts,,  anfwerable  to  the 
number  of  months  in  a year.  Fig,  1.  of 
plate  CLV.  reprefents  a celeftial  globe,, 
where  A G is  the  ecliptic,  N the  north, 
S the  fouth  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  NAS, 
N B S,  N C S,  N D S,  &c,  are  circles  of 
, latitude.  The  ftar  H,  is  in  fo  many  de- 
grees, minutes,  and  (econd.s-of  north  lati- 
tude, as  the  arch  HA  amounts  to  ; and 
the  ftar  I,  is  in  fouth  latitude,  thequanti- 
ty  whereof  is  meafured  by  the  arch  I B. 
From  what  has  been  faid,  it  appears 
that  we  muft  carefully  diftmguilh  the  dif. 
ferent  notions  of  latitude,  when  applied 
to  ftars  in  the  heavens,  and  to  places  on 
the  earth  5 that  is,  between  latitude  in 
aftronomy,  and  latitude  in  geography; 
for  in  the  heavens,  or  on  the  celeftial 
globe,  it  is  the  diftance  from  the  eclip- 
tic ; but  on  the  earth,  or  upon  the  terref- 
trial  globe,  it  is  the  diftance  from  the 
equator.  Indeed,  fometimes  we  confider 
the  diftance  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from 
the  celeftial  eqdSfir  ; but  this  is  called 
declination,  for  finding  which,  fee  the 
article  DECLINATION. 

The  latitude  of  a planet  is  either  helio- 
centric, or  geocentric.  See  the  articles 
Heliocentric  and  Geocentric. 

North  afce/idhig  Latitude,  of  the  moon,  is 
when  ftie  proceeds  from  the  afeending 
node  towards  her  northern  limit,  or 
greateft  elongation.  See  the  articles 
Moon,  Elongation,  and  Node.. 
North  .defeending  latitude,  is  when  the 
moon  returns  from  her  northern  limit  to 
the  defeending  node.  South  litfcendlng 

, latitude,  is  when  (he  proceeds  from  the 
defeending  node  to  her  fouthern  limit. 
South  afeending  latitude,  is  when  llie 
. returns  from  her  fouthern  limit  to  her  af- 
eending node. 

The  fame  ihitig.liolds  good  of  the  other 
planets.  See  the  articles  Ascending 
and  Desoension. 

LATITUDINARIAN,  a perfon  of  mo- 
deration, 
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deration,  with  regard  to  religious  opi- 
nions who  believes  there  is  a latitude  in 
the  road  to  heaven,  which  may  admit 
people  of  different  perfualions. 

In  this  fenfe  all  protellants  are  latitudi- 
narians,  fince  they  allow  that  many  among 
the  papifts  may  be  faved  ; though  the  bi- 
gotry of  thefe  laft  will  not  permit  them  to 
allow  the  fame  with  refpeft  to  protellants. 

L ATRIA,  Aalpeia,  among  papifts,  fignifies 
the  worfttip  due  to  God  only  ; in  conlra- 
dirtinflion  to  dulia,  which  is  that  paid  to 
faints.  See  the  articles  ADORATION, 
Worship,  Saint,  &c. 

LATTEN,  denotes  iron-plates  finned  over, 
of  which  tea-canifters  are  made. 

Plates  of  li  on  being  prepared  of  a proper 
thinnefs,  are  fmooihed  by  rufting  them 
in  an  acid  liquor,  as  common  water  made 
eager  vrith  rye  : with  this  liquor  they  fill 
certain  troogh-',  and  then  put  in  the 
plates,  which  they  turn  once  or  twice  a 
day,  that  they  may  be  equally  rufted 
over  i after  this  they  are  taken  out,  and 
well  fcowered  with  fand,  and,  to  pre- 
vent  their  rufting  again,  are  immediately 
plunged  into  |mre  water,  in  which  they 
are  to  be  left  till  the  inftant  they  are  to 
be  tinned  or  blanched,  the  manner  of 
doing  which  is  this  : they  flux  the. tin  in 
a large  iron-crucible,  which  has  the  fi- 
gure of  an  oblong  pyramid  with  four 
faces,  of  which  two  oppofite  ones  are  lefs 
than  the  two  others.  The  crucible  is 
heated  only  from  below,  its  upper  part 
being  luted  with  the  furnace  all  round. 
The  crucible  is  alvilays  deeper  than  the 
plates,  which  are  to  be  tinned,  are  long  ; 
they  always  put  them  in  downright,  and 
the  tin  ought  to  fwiin  over  them  ; to  this 
purpofe  artificers  of  different  trades  pre- 
pare plates  of  different  .ftiapes,  iho’  Mr. 
Reaumur  thinks  them  all  exceptionable. 
But  the  Germans  ule  no  fort  of  pi'epara- 
tion  of  the  iron,  to  make  it  receive  the 
tin,  more  than  the  keeping  it  always 
fteeped  in  wattr,  fill  the  time  ; only  when 
the  t,.)  is  melted  in  the  crucible,  they  co- 
ver it  with  a layer  of  a fort  of  fuet,  which 
is  ufually  t'.voinehes  thick,  and  the  plate 
mull  pal's  through  this  before  it  can  come 
to  the  melted  tin.  The  firft  ufe  of  this 
covering  is  to  keep  the  tin  from  bunting  ; 
for  if  any  part  fhould  take  fire,  Ihe  fuet 
would  foon  moiftcn  it,  and  reduce  it 
to  its  primitive  (late  again.  The  blan- 
chers  fay,  this  fuet  is  a compounded  mat- 
ter; it  is  indeed  of  a black  colour,  but 
Mr.  Reaumur  fuppofed  that  to  be  only 
an  artifice  to  make  it  a lecret,  and  that 
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it  is  only  coloured  with  foot  or  the  fmoke 
of  a chimney  ; but  he  found  it  true  fo  far, 
ih.it  the  common  unpiepareil  fnet  was 
not  fufficlent  ; for  after  feveral  attempts, 
there  was  always  fomething  wanting 
to  render  the  fucrefs  of  the  operation 
certain.  The  whol^^  fecret  of  blanch- 
ing, therefore,  vt^^Jbiind  to  lie  in  the 
preparation  of  this  ' fuet ; and  this,  at 
length,  he  difcovered  to  confift  only  in  the 
firft  frying  and  burning  it.  This  fimple 
operation  not  only  gives  it  the  colour, 
but  puts  It  into  a condition  to  give  the 
iron  a difpofition  to  be  tinned,  which  it 
does  furprifingly. 

The  melted  tin  mtift  alfo  have  a certain 
• degree  of  heat,  for  if  it  is  not  hot  enoiK'h, 
it  will  not  Hick  to  the  iron  ; and  if  it  is 
too  hot,  it  will  cover  it  with  too  thin  a 
coat,  and  the  plates  will  have  feveral  co- 
lours, as  red,  blue  and  purple,  and  up- 
on the  whole  will  have  a call:  of  yellow. 
To  prevent  this,  by  knowing  when  the 
fire  has  a proper  degree  of  heat,  they 
might  try  with  frnall  pieces  of  iron  ; but 
in|enera!,  ufe  teaches  them  to  know  the 
degree,  and  they  put  in  the  iron  when 
the  tin  is  at  a different  ftandard  of  heat, 
according  as  they  would  give  it  a thicker 
or  thinner  coat.  Sometimes  alfo  they 
give  the  plates  a double  layer,  as  they 
would  have  them  very  thickly  covered. 
This  they  do  by  dipping  them  into  the 
tin  when  very  hot  the  firft  time,  and  wht’ii 
le(s  hot  the  fecond.  The  lin  which  is  to 
give  the  fecond  coat,  miift  be  frelh  covet- 
. ed  with  fuet,  and  that  with  the  com- 
mon fuet,  not  the  prepared. 
Latten-brass,  plates  of  milled  brafs, 
reduced  to  dift'erent  thicknefs,  according 
to  the  ufes  it  is  intended  for. 

LATUS  RECTUM,  in  conic  feflions,  the 
fame  with  parameter.  See  Parameter. 
Latus  transversum,  in  the  hyperho. 
la,  that  part  of  the  traiafverfc  diameter, 
intercepted  between  the  vertices  of  the 
two  oppofite  fefttons.  See  the  article 
Hyperbola. 

Latus  primarium,  aright  line  belonging 
to  a conic  feflion,  drawn  througli  the 
vertex  of  the  feflion,  and  within  it.  See 
the  article  Conic  SECTIONS. 
L.AVAMUND,  a city  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Auttria,  and  dutchy  of  Caiin- 
thia,  fnuated  at  the  confluence  of  the  ri- 
vers Drave  and  Lavamunds  eaift  long. 
15°,  and  noith  lat.  47°. 
LAVANDULA,  lavender,  in  botany^ 
a genus  of  the  didynamia-gymnol'permia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereoUcon- 
1 1 H fills 
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fills  of  a fingle  ringent  petal ; the  tube 
js  cylintli'ic,  and  longer  than  the  cup  ; 
the  limb  is  patent ; the  fuperior  lip  is 
greater,  bifid,  and  patent  ; the  inferior 
one  trifid,  with  all  the  lacinia  roundifli, 
and  almoft  equal  ; there  is  no  pericarpi- 
iiin  ; the  cup  is  connivent  at  the  mouth, 
and  contains  four  roundilh  feeds. 
Lavender  is  a cephalic,  nervous,  and 
uterine  medicine  ; it  is  alfo  good  in  ver- 
tigoes, lethargies,  fpafms,  and  even  in 
' pa  Hies,  and  apoplexies.  It  difpels  flatu- 
lencies alfo,  and  is  good  in  fupprefliuns 
. of  urine  and  the  menfes.  There  is  a 
■water  dillilled  from  it;  well  known  for  its 
fiagrancy  and  cephalic  virtue. 

LA-VATERA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
tnonadelphia-polyandria  dal's  of  plants  j 
the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of  five  plane, 
patent,  vertically  cordated  petals,  growing 
together  at  the  bafe  ; the  fruit  confifts  of 
a number  of  capfules ; the  leceptacleis 
columnar,  and  affixed  to  the  capfules ; the 
feed  is  fingle  anc|  kidney-lhaped. 

X-AVATORY,  or  Lavoredo,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  certain  places  in  Chili 
and  Peru,  where  gold  is  feparated  from 
earth  by  wafliing.  See  the  articles  Gold 
and  'Washing  of  ores. 

LAUBACH,  a city  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Auftria,  and  the  capital  of  the 
diitchy  of  Carinihia  ; call  long.  14’’ 40', 
and  north  lat.  46° 

LAUDA,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 

■ circle  of  Franconia  and  biftiopric  i f 
Wuiifburg;  eaftlong.  9"  30',  andnoith 

lat.  4q°3  5''- 

LAUDANUM,  a preparation  of  opium. 
See  the  article 

LAUDER,  a horough-town  of  Scotland, 
in  the  (hire  of  Mers,  fiiu-ited  twenty-two 
miles  fouth-eafi:  of  Edinburgh. 

LA'VENDER,  the  fame  with  lavandula. 
See  the  article  Lavandula. 

LA'VER,  a facred  ufnfil  in  the  temple  of 
Jerufalem,  cpnfilling  of  a bafon,  whepce 
they  drew  water  by  corks. 

J-AUFFEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  S'wabia  and  dutchy  of  Wii  tepi- 
burg : fituated  on  the  river  Neckar : 
eaft  long.  g°  p,  north  lat.  49?. 
LAUFFENBURG,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  fituated  on  the 
P-hine  ; eaft  long.  north  lat.  47°  36C 

LAUGIITER,  a paffion  peculiar  to  man- 
kind, occafioned  by  fomething  that  tickles 
the  fancy.  See  the  articles  Passions. 
Jn laughter,  the  eye-browsareraifedabout 
the  middle,  and  drawn  down  next  the 
npfe  ^ the  eyes  are  alraoft  lliut ; the 


mouth  opens,  and  fliews  the  teeth  5 the 
corners  of  the  mouth  being  drawn  back, 
and  raifed  up  ; the  cheeks  feem  puffed 
up,  and- almoft  hide  the  eyes  ; the  face  is 
ufually  red,  and  noftrils  open,  and  the 
eyes  wet, 

LAUNCESTON,  the  county-town  of 
Cornwal,  thirty-fix  miles  weft  of  Exeter; 
weft  long.  4°  40',  north  lat.  50'’  4-5^ 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

LAUNCH,  in  the  fea-language,  fignifies 
to  put  out : as,  launch  the  Jbip,  that  is, 
put  her  out  of  the  dock  : launch  aft,  or 
foreward,  fpeaking  of  things  that  are 
flowed  in  the  hold,  is„  put  them  more 
foreward  : launch,  ho ! is  a term  ufed 
when  a yard  is  hoifted  high  enough,  and 
fignifies  hoift  no  more. 

LAUNDER,  among  miners,  a place  where 
they  wafli  the  powdered  ore.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Washing  of  ores,  f 

LAURA,  in  church-hiftory,  a name  given 
to  a colleflion  of  little  cells,  at  fome  di- 
ftance  from  each  other,  in  which  the  her- 
mits, in  antient  times,  lived  together  in 
a wildernefs. 

Thefe  hermits  did  not  live  in  community, 
but  each  monk  provided  for  himfelf  in 
his  diftinfl  cell.  The  molt  celebrated 
lauras  mentioned  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory, 
were  in  Paleftine ; as  the  laura  of  St, 
Euthymius,  at  four  or  five  leagues  diftance 
from  Jerufalem  ; the  laura  of  St.  Saba, 
near  the  brook  Cedron  ; the  laura  of  the 
Towers,  near  the  river  Jordan,  &c. 

LAUREATION,  in  tile  univerfities  of 
Scotland,  fignifies  the  afl  of  taking  the 
degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  which  the  flu- 
dents  are  permitted  to  do  after  four  years 
ftudy, 

L.AURENCE,  or  Canons  regular  of  St, 
Laurence,  a religious  rongi-egation  in 
France,  faid  to  have  been  founded  by  St, 
Benedifl, 

LAURENTALIA,  in  roman  antiquity, 
a feftival  celebrated  in  honour  of  Acca 
Laurentia,  Romulus'’s  nurfe. 

LAURIJS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  en- 
neandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  thq 
corolla  whereof  confifts  of  fix  ovato-acu- 
minated,  concave,  and  erefl:  petals,  the 
nedlarium  is  comuplhd  of  three  coloured, 
acuminated  tubercles,  terminating  in  two 
hairs,  and  Handing  round  the  germen; 
(the  fruit  is  a drupe  qf  an  oval,  acurpi' 
nated  figure,  conlqining  only  one  cell, 
and  contained  in  the  cofolla  ; the  feed  is 
a fingle,  ovsto-acupiinated  nut,  and  its 
kernel  is  of  the  fame  figure. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  l^urqs,  or 
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bay-free,  the  cinnamon-tree,  the  cam- 
phire-tree,  the  benjamin-tree,  and  the 
I'affafVas-ti-ee.  See  the  article  Cinna- 
mon, Camphor,  Benjamin,  and  Sas- 

SAl'RAS. 

The  leaves  and  berries  of  the  bay- tree, 
or  common  laurus,  are  only  ufed  in  me- 
dicine, and  are  warm  carminatives,  and 
fometimes  exhibited  in  this  intenjion 
agalnft  flatulent  colics,  ; and  likewife  in 
hyfterical  diforders.  Their  principal  ufe, 
in  the  prefent  praftice,  is  in  glyfters, 
and  fome  external  applications.  The 
leaves  enter  our  common  fomentation, 
and  the  berries  the  plafter  and  cataplafm 
of  cumin  ; they  alfo  give  name  to  an 
elefluary,  which  is  little  otherwife  ufed 
than  in  glyfters. 

LAUSANNE,  a city  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Bern,  fituated  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  : eaft  long.  6° 
3I',  and  north  lat.  46’  33'. 

LAUTERBURG,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and 
landgravate  of  Alface : eaft  long.  8°,  and 
north  lat.  48’  45'. 

Lauterburg  is  alfo  a town  of  Poland, 
in  the  province  of  Royal  Pruflia  i eaft 
long.  20®,  and  north  lat.  53°  30'. 

Law,  in  general,  is  defined  to  be  a cer- 
tain rule  for  the  good  government  of 
mankind  in  fociety.  See  Government, 
This  rule  or  law  is  nothing  but  a decree, 
by  which  the  fuperior  obliges  thofe  fubjeft 
to  him,  to  accommodate  their  aflions  to 
the  direflions  prefcribed  therein.  But 
that  a law  may  exert  its  force  in  the 
minds  of  thofe  to  whom  it  is  promulgat- 
ed, it  is  requifite  that  the  law-giver  and 
the  law  be  likewife  known.  The  legif- 
lator  of  the  laws  of  nature,  can  be  no 
other  than  the  Creator  of  the  univerfe. 
No  man  in  civil  fociety  can  be  ignorant 
who  it  is  that  has  power  over  him  ; and 
of  the  laws  he  has  notice  given  him,  by  a 
publication  plainly  and  properly  made, 
in  which  thefe  two  things  ought  to  be 
afcertained,  that  the  author  of  the  law  is 
he  who  hath  the  fupreme  authority  in  the 
community,  and  that  this  or  that  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  law.  The  firft  is 
known,  if  it  be  promulged  with  his  ovm 
mouth,  under  his  own  hand,  or  Lf  it  be 
done  by  proper  delegates  regularly  ad- 
mitted to  that  office:  they  muft  be  thus, 
judicioufly  etcecuted,  and,  befides  that, 
contain  nothing  derogatory  to  the  fove- 
reign  power.  As  to  the  true  fenfe,  after 
the  grcateft  plainnefs  ufed  by  the  pro- 
mulgers,  an  explication  is  to  be  fought 


of  the  legiflator,  or  thofe  who  are  publicly 
appointed  to  give  judgment  according  to 
law.  See  the  article  Judge. 

Every  perfedllaw  has  two  parts;  the  one 
direfting  what  i.?  to  be  done,  or  omitted  ; 
the  other  declaring  the  punilliment  in- 
curred, by  neglefting  to  do  vvhat  is  com- 
manded, or  attempting  what  is  prohi- 
bited. And  herein  all  the  force  of  iavv 
confifts.  See  the  article  Punishment. 
Law  may  be  divided,  vvith  refpefl:  to  its 
authors,  into  divine  and.  human  : the 
former  may  be  confidered  as  twofold, 
to  wit,  natural  or  moral,  and  pofitive. 
Natmal  law  is  that  which  God  has  made 
known  to  mankind  by  the  light  of  na- 
tural reafon.  Pofitive  law  is  that  which 
he  has  revealed  by  his  prophets  ; fucii 
were  the  laws  delivered  to  the  Jews  relat- 
ing to  the  divine  worfliip  and  polity  pe- 
culiar to  that  people. 

Civil  or  human  laws,  confidered  with  re- 
fpefl  to  the  legiflator’s  two  offices,  of 
judging  and  compelling,  may  be  divided 
into  dillributive  and  penal.  Diftrihutive 
law,  is  that  which  gives  every  fubjeft 
what  properly  belongs  to  him,  forbidding 
others  to  injure  him  either  in  his  privi- 
leges or  property  : and  penal  law  is  that 
which  determines,  or  appoints,  what  pu- 
niffiments  ffiall  be  inflifled  on  thofe  who 
violate  the  dillributive  laws  ; it  is  man- 
datory, and  fpeaks  only  tO  the  public  of- 
ficers, orraagiftrates. 

The  laws  of  any  kingdom,  or  ftate,  firft 
began  with  the  ftate  itfelf:  and  if  we 
confider  the  world  as  one  univerfal  focieiy, 
or  Europe  as  one  great  commonwealth, 
the  law  by  which  feparate  nations  is  go- 
verned, with  refpeft  to  treaties,  alliance?, 
the  fending  embalfadcci,  £fc.  is  called 
jus  gentiui,..  .or  the  law  ol  nations  ; but 
when  it  is  confidered  as  made  up  of  par- 
ticular dates  the  law  which  legulatcs  the 
public  order  of  each,  is  called  jits  pub- 
licum ; and  that  law  which  determines 
the  piivate  rights  of  men,  is  called  jus 
civili,  or  civil  law.  See  CiVIL  LAW? 
The  laws  of  England  are  at  prefent  di- 
vided into  the  common  law,  which  is  the 
moll -antient  lavi'  of  the  kingdom  ; the 
llatute-law,  made  by  the  Icing  and  both 
hollies  of  parliament  ; and  panicular  cii- 
floms  in  leveral.  parts  of  the  kingdom  : 
but  our  laws  are  more  largely  divided 
into  the  crown  law  ; the  law  and  cullom 
of  parliament ; the  common  law  ; the 
ftatufe-law  j reafonable  culloms  ; the  law 
of  arms  ; ecclefiaftical  or  canon-law,  the 
civil  law;  the  foreft-law;  the  law  of 
II  11  » marque 
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mavque  and  reprifals  ; tlie  law  of  mer- 
chants i martial  law,  Sfc.  See  llie  ar- 
ticles Common  law,  Statute,  Par- 
liament, Forest,  fife. 

Otir  laws  have  great  refpefl  to  life,  li- 
herly,  freehold,  and  inheritance  : their 
me  is  to  lecure  the  continuance  cf  thofe 
blelTings  we  enjoy  ; and  they  have  there- 
fore a particular  relation  to  perfonsand 
their  eftates,  to  crimes  and  mildemeanors, 
&c.  SeeEsTATE,  Crime, 

'Laws  o/tiature,  or  in  phyfics,  are 

axioms,  or  general  rules  of  motion  and 
reft,  obferved  by  all  natural  bodies  in 
their  aflionsupon  one  another.  Of  ihefe 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  eftabliftied  three, 
which  may  be  feen  under  the  article 
Motion, 

Salic  Law.  See  the  article  Salic. 

Law  of  arms,  is  a law  which  gives  precepts 
how  to  proclaim  a war,  to  attack  the  ene- 
my, and  to  punifti  offenders  in  the  camp. 
LAWENBURG,  a city  of  Germany,  in 
the  dutchy  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  on 
the  river  Elbe,  fifteen  miles  north-eall  of 
Lunenburg : eaft  long.  10’  37',  and 
north  iat.  53°  45'. 

L.^WING  of  Dogs,  the  fame  with  expedi- 
laiing.  See  the  article  Expeditate. 
LAWINGEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Swabia,  fituated  On  the  Da- 
• nuhe  : eaft  long.  10°  ao',  and  north  lat. 
48'*  3S'. 

LAWLESS  court,  a court  faid  to  be 
held  annually  on  King’s  hill,  at  Roch- 
ford,  inEffex,  on  the  Wednefday  morn- 
ing after  Michaelmas-day,  at  cock-ciow- 
ing,  where  they  whifper,  and  have  no 
candle  nor  any  pen  and  ink,  but  only  a 
coal.  Perfons  who  owe  fuit,  or  fervice, 
and  do  not  appear,  foifeit  double  their 
rent  every  hour  they  are  rhifling. 

This  fcrvile  attendance,  Camden  in- 
fo; rhs  ns,  was  impofed  on  the  tenants  for 
confpiring  at  the  like  unfe.tfonable  time 
to  raife  a conimoiion.  The  couit  be- 
longs to  die  honour  of  Raleigh,  and  to 
the  earl  cf  Warwick,  and  is  called  law. 
lefs  from  its  being  held  at  an  unlawful 
hour. 

LAWN,  a fpacious  plain  in  a park,  or  ad- 
joining to  a noble  feat.  As  to  the  di- 
menfions  if  a lawn,  in  a large  park,  it 
fhould  be  as  exlenfive  as  the  ground  will 
permit  j and,  ifpoffible,  it  fhould  never 
he  lefs  than  fifty  .acres  : hut  in  gardens 
of  a moderate  extent,  a lawn  of  ten 
; acres  is  mfikient  and  in  thole  of  the 
large'.!  (izc,  fifteen  acres.  'Fite  heft  fitu- 
ation  for  a lawii,  is  in  the  front  cf  the 


houfe;  and  here,  if  the  houfe  front  the 
eaft,  it  will  he  extremely  convenient ; 
but  the  moft  defirable  al’peft  for  a lawn, 
is  that  of  the  fouth-eaft.  As  to  the 
figure  of  tlie  lawn,  fome  recommend  an 
rxifl  fquare,  others  an  oblong  fquare, 
lorae  an  oval,  and  others  a circular 
figure  : but  neither  of  thefe  are  to  be 
regarded.  It  ought  to  be  fo  contrived,  as 
to  fuit  the  ground  i and  as  there  flioujd 
be  trees  planted  for  lliadeon  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  lawn,  fo  the  fides  may  be 
broke  by  irregular  plantations  of  trees, 
which,  if  there  are  not  fome  good  pro- 
fpefls  beyond  the  lawn,  fliould  hound  it 
on  every  fide,  and  be  brought  round 
pretty  near  to  each  end  of  the  houfe.  If 
in  thefe  plantations  round  the  lawn,  the 
trees  are  placed  irregularly,  fome  break- 
ing much  forwarder  on  the  lawn  than 
others,  and  not  crowded  too  clofe  to- 
gether, they  will  make  a belter  appear- 
ance than  any  regular  plantations  can 
poflTibly  do  ; and  if  there  are  variety  of 
trees  properly  difpofed,  they  will  have 
a good  effef! : but  only  thofe  which 
make  a fine  appearance,  and  grow  large, 
flraight  and  liandforae  fliould  be  admitted 
here.  The  moft  proper  trees  for  this 
purpofe,  are  the  elm,  oak,  cheJnut  and 
heech  ; and  if  there  are  fome  clumps  of 
ever-gretn  trees  intermi.xed  with  the 
others,  they  will  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  whole,  efpecially  in  the  winter- feafon; 
the  beft  forts  for  this  purpofe,  are  lord 
Weymouth’s  pine,  and  the  lilver  and 
fpruce  firs. 

LAWSONIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
oflandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants;  the 
corolla  wbtreof  confiHs  of  four,  plane, 
ovato-lanceolated,  patent  petals  ; (he 
fruit  is  a globofe  caplule,  terminating 
in  a point,  and  containing  four  cells ; 
the  feeds  are  numerous,  angular  and 
acuminated. 

LAWYER  fignifies  a counfellor,  or  one 
that  is  learned  or  fkilled  in  the  law. 

LAXATIVE  medicines,  thofe  which 
loufen  the  belly,  and  difipofe  a perfon  to 
■go  frequently  to  fiot.l : fuch  are  all  ca- 
thartic, emollient,  and  liihiicating  me- 
dicines. See  the  articles  C.athartics, 
Emollients,  ©’r. 

LAXEMBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Auftria,  ten  miles  fouth  of 
Vienna. 

LAY,  in  french  poetry,  deuo’es  a fliort 
poem,  fomething  like  our  b'lll.ids. 

Lay-brothers,  among  the  remanifts, 
thofe  pious,  but  iliiteiate  perfons,  who 

devote 
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devote  themfelves,  in  fome  convent,  to 
the  fervice  of  the  religious.  They  wear 
a different  habit  from  that  of  the  religi- 
ous, but  never  enter  into  the  choir,  nor 
are  prelent  at  the  chapters  ; nor  do  they 
make  any  other  vow,  except  of  conftancy 
and  obedience.  In  nunneries,  there  are 
alfo  lay-fifters. 

Lay  the  land,  at  fea,  is  faid  when  they  get 
out  of  fight  of  land. 

Lay-land,  or  Ley-land,  in  hulbandry, 
fallow  ground,  or  fuch  as  lies  untilled. 

Lay  MAN,  one  who  follows  a fecular  em- 
ployment, or  has  not  entered  into  holy 
orders. 

Lay-man,  among  painters,  a fmall  ftatue 
either  of  wax  or  wood,  whofe  joints  are 
fo  formed,  that  it  may  be  put  into  any  at- 
titude or  pofture.  Its  principal  ufe  is  for 
adjulling  the  drapery  in  cloathing  of 
figures. 

LAYERS,  in  gardening,  are  tender  (lioots, 
or  twigs  of  trees,  laid  or  buried  in  the 
ground ; till  having  ftruck  root,  they 
are  leparatcd  from  the  parent-tree,  and 
become  dillinft  plants. 

Many  trees  may  be  thus  propagated  by 
layers  ; the  ever-grecns  about  Birtholo- 
mew-tide,  and  other  trees  about  the 
month  of  Oftober. 

The  operation  is  performed  by  flitting  the 
branches  a little  way,  and  laying  them 
about  half  a foot  under  the  mould  : the 
ground  (liould  firft  be  made  very  light, 
and  after  they  are  laid,  they  (hould  have 
a little  water  given  them.  If  they  do 
not  comply  well  in  laying  them  down, 
they  muff  be  pegged  down  with  a hook 
or  two  ; and  if  they  have  taken  fufficient 
root  by  the  next  winter,  they  fhould  be 
cut  off  from  the  main  plants,  and  planted 
in  the  nurfery.  Some  twill  the  branch, 
or  bare  the  rind  ; and  if  it  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  ground,  they  fallen  a tub  or 
balket  near  it,  which  they  fill  with  good 
mould  and  lay  the  branch  in  it. 

LATIAR-HOUSE,  or  Lazaretto,  a 
ublic  building,  in  the  nature  of  an 
ofpital,  to  receive  the  poor  and  thole  af - 
flifled  with  contagious  dillempers ; in 
fome  places,  hzarettos  are  appointed  for 
the  performance  of  quarantine ; in  which 
cafe,  thofe  are  obliged  to  be  confined  in 
them  who  are  ful'pefiled  to  have  come 
from  places  infefiled  with  the  plague. 
This  is  ufually  a large  building,  at  fome 
dillance  from  a city,  whofe  apartments 
Hand  detached  from  each  other,  where 
velfelsare  unladen,  and  the  crew  lliut  up 
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for  about  .forty  days,  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording to  the  time  and  place  of  their  de- 
parture. The  lazaretto  of  Milan  is  e- 
lleemed  one  of  the  fined  hofpitals  in  Italy. 

LAZARITES,  or  fathers  of  St.  Laza- 
rus, a religious  congregation  of  regular 
clerks,  inllituted  in  France  in  the  feven- 
teenth  century,  by  M.  Vincent.  They 
take  their  name  from  a houfe  in  the 
fuburbs  of  Paris,  where  they  have  a fe- 
minary,  called  the  feminary  of  good 
children.  The  vows  they  make  are  fim- 
-ple;  and,  upon  occafion,  may  be  dif- 
penfed  wjth. 

LAZULI,  or  Lapis  Lazuli,  in  natural 
hillory,  one  of  the  ores  of  copper,  the 
balls  of  which  is  a cryllalline  matter, 
coloured  with  that  elegant  blue  which 
copper  gives  to  all  alkaline  liquors. 

It  is  a very  conipaifl  and  hard  ftone,  and 
takes  a high  polifli,  and  therefare  is 
worked,  into  a number  of  toys.  ,It  is 
found  in  detached  lumps  of  the  fize  of  a 
man’s  fill,  but  often  fraaller,  and  fome- 
times  of  four  or  five  pounds  weight.  It 
is  never  covered  with  any  coat  or  cruft, 
bu t refembles  thofe  ftones  which,  having 
been  waflied  off  from  whole  llrata,  are 
rounded  by  accidents  afterwards.  It  is 
nuturally  of  a fmooth  and  gloffy  furface, 
and  its  general  colour  is. an  elegant  blue, 
but  variegated  in  a beautiful  manner 
with  fpots  or  clouds  of  white,  and  with 
veins  of  a fine  fliining  gold-colour. 

The  lapis  lazuli  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  but  that  of  Afia  and  Africa 
is  much  fuperior  both  in  beauty  and  real 
value  to  the  bohemian  and  german  kind, 
which  is  too  often  fold  in  its  place. 
Chemical  writers  give  feveral  proceffes  for 
magifteries,  tinflures,  and  elixirs  of  la- 
pis lazuli ; but  they  are  wholly  out  of  ufe- 
Its  virtues,  in  medicine,  are  thofe  of  a 
very  violent  purgative  and  emetic,  which 
are  owing  to  the  copper  it  contains;  but 
its  violence  in  the  operation  has  frighted 
people  out  of  the  ufe  of  it. 

Its  great  ufe  therefore,  befide  the  poliflt- 
ing  as  a gem,  is  the  making  the  fine  blue 
ufed  in  painting,  called  ultramarine, 
which  is  obtained  from  it  by  calcination. 
See  the  article  Ultramarine. 

LEA,}a  river  which  riles  near  Luton  in 
Bedfordfliire,  and  falls  into  the  Thames 
a little  below  Blackwall. 

’WS.hX),  plumbum,  , in  natural  hillory,  a 
coarfe,  impure  metal,,  called  by  chemifts 
faturn.  See  the  article  Metal, 

- Lead  is  the  heavieft  of  the  metals  next 

alter 
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after  gold ; it  is,  indeed,  confiderably 
lighter  than  quickfilver,  but  the  want 
cf  malleability  denying  that  fubftance  a 
place  in  the  clafs  of  metals,  lead  is  among 
them  the  fecond  in  weight.  It  is  the 
fofteft  of  all  the  metals  ; eafily  flattened 
under  the  hammer,' and  duilile  in  a very 
great  degree,  though  much  lefs  fo  than 
gold.  Its  colour  is  a pale  bluifli  grey, 
it  is  very  little  fubjefl  to  ruft,  and  is  the 
leaft  fonorous  of  all  the  metals,  except 
gold,  with  which  it  feems  nearly  on  an 
equality,  in  regard  fo  this  property  in  its 
common  ftate;  but  Mr.  Reaumur  has 
difcovered  that,  if  call  in  the  form  of  a 
fegment  of  a fphere,  it  has  fome  found 
when  ftruck  upon ; a property  which 
gold  does  not  acquire  by  being  call  in 
the  fame  form.  See  the  article  Gold. 
It  requires  the  leall  degree  of  fire  of  all 
metals,  except  tin,  to  put  it  in  fufion. 
It  acquires  this  fluid  Hate,  long  before  it 
changes  its  colour;  whereas  the  other 
metals,  except  tin,  all  become  red-hot 
before  they  run : after  melting,  it  very 
readily  calcines  into  a grey  powder, 
■which,  if  the  fire  be  incre.afed  and  the 
matter  often  Ilirred,  becomes  yellow, 
and  afterwards  of  a fine  florid  red  : this 
is  the  minium,  or  corarnon  red  lead 
of  the  fliops.  If  the  fire  be  made  yet 
more  vehement,  it  runs  into  an  oleagi- 
nous matter,  which,  as  it  cools,  becomes 
of  a yellowifli  or  reddilh  colour,  and  is 
compofed  of  a number  of  thin  laminse  ; 
this  is  litharge.  Though  thefe  feveral 
fubllances  have  nothing  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  metal  they  are  produced  from, 
yet,  if  a little  iron-filings  be  added  to 
them  over  the  fire,  or  only  fome  pieces  of 
charcoal,  or  any  other  oily  inflammable 
matter  be  thrown  in,  they  become  lead 
again.  The  fcoriae  of  lead,  left  to  them- 
felves  in  a ftrong  fire,  always  run  into 
glafs,  and  in  that  form  make  their  way 
through  all  forts  of  veflels. 

Lead  very  readily  and  eafily  amalgamates 
with  mercury,  and  as  readily  mixes  in 
fufion  with  all  the  other  metals,  except 
iron,  though  lefs  eafily  with  copper  than 
the  reft.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  lead 
is,  to  that  of  water,  as  11315  to  1000. 
Lead,  when  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
enters  into  the  body  of  cryftals,  as  is 
very  frequently  the  cafe  with  that  cryftal 
•which  is  found  about  lead  mines,  and 
influences  its  figure  fo  far  as  to  give  it  a 
cubic  form.  It  often  does  this  without 
at  all  altering  its  colour;  but  when  it 


tinges  it  likewlfe,  the  colouring  it  give* 
is  yellow. 

The  topaz,  among  the  gems,  owes  its 
yellow  colour  to  this  metal ; and,  in  the 
faflitious  gems,  we  find  that  the  tinge  It 
gives  to  the.  compofition  is  always  a yel- 
low, approaching  to  that  of  the  topaz. 
Lead-ore  is  readily  diftinguiflied  to  he 
fuch,  being  nearly  of  the  colour  of  lead 
itfelf,  or  a little  darker;  very  bright  and 
gloffy  when  frefli  broken  ; and  compofed 
either  of  cubic  or  parallelopiped-mafles, 
or  of  fmaller  granules,  or  eli'e  of  ftriae  : 
in  the  firft  of  thefe  ftates  it  is  comi'nonly 
called  potter’s  ore  or  diced  lead-ore  ; in 
the  fecond,  fteel-grained-ore  ; and  in  the 
third,  antinioniated  ore,  from  its  refem- 
blance  to  antimony. 

Lead  is  more  eafily  feparated  from  its 
common  ore  than  any  other  metal ; 
there  requires  nothing  for  this  purpofe 
but  a common  wood-fire,  kept  up  to  a 
due  Ifrength  by  a blaft  of  bellows.  The 
lead-ore  is  thrown  into  this  fire  upon  the 
wood,  and  the  melted  metal  runs  into  a 
hollow  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  made 
to  receive  it,  from  which  they  ladle  it  out 
and  cad  it  into  large  mafles.  Such  ores 
of  lead  as  contain  earth  and  ftones  are  to 
be  powdered  and  waflied  before  they  are 
committed  to  the  fire,  and  fuch  as  con- 
tain pyrites  or  marcalite,  which  is  no 
uncommon  thing,  mull  be  roafted  two 
or  three  times,  in  order  10  burn  away  the 
fulphur  they  are  debafed  with;  then 
powdered  and  waflied,  in  order  to  their 
being  committed  to  the  fire,  and  finally 
mixed  with  the  common  black  flux,  if 
very  refraflory.  See  , the  article  Flux.  . 
If  there  be  any  occafibn  to  feparate  lead 
from  a mixture  of  copper  in  the  regulus, 
nothing  is  . more  eafy  than  to  do  it  by  a 
common  fire ; the  heat  of  vjhich  being 
enough  to  melt  lead,  thou^ not  to  fufe 
copper,  will  run  it  all  off  and  leayc-tdie  ' 
copper  pure  behind. 

Lead  is  much  ufed  in  building,  efpeci- 
ally  for  coverings,  gutters,  pipes  and 
glazing;  for  which  tiles,  it  is  either  call 
into  Iheets  in  a mould,  or  millet ; which 
lail  is  by  much  the  leaft  ftrviceable,  not 
only  on  account  cf  its  thinnefs,  but  alfo 
becaufe  it  is  fo  exceedingly  ftretched  in 
milling,  that  when  it  comes  to  lie  in  the 
hot  fun,  it  flirinks  and  cracks,  and  con- 
fequently  will,  not  keep  out  the  water, 
For  the  manufadlure  of  ail  which,  fee 
the  article  Plumbery. 

Lead.has  beeii  celebrated  by  the  chemical 
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writers  for  very  great  virtues  in  medi- 
cine, but,  upon  the  whole,  it  feems  to  be 
a metal  very  cautioufly  to  be  given  in- 
ternally, and  rather  calculated  for  out. 
ward  application.  Its  ore  is  poifonous ; 
the  fleam  which  arifes  from  the  furnace 
where  it  is  worked,  infefts  the  grafs’  of 
all  the  neighbouring  places,  and  kills  the 
animals  that  feed  on  it ; and  among  the 
preparations  of  it,  the  fait  called  fac- 
charum  faturni,  which  is  by  much  its  bell 
form  for  medicine,  and  which  is  able  to 
do  great  fervice,  in  haemorrhages  and 
fome  other  cafes ; it  is  apt,  however,  to 
bring  on  colics  of  a very  violent  kind, 
and  fo  many  other  diforders,  that  the  re- 
medy often  proves  worle  than  the  difeafe. 
The  preparations  of  lead,  are,  1 . Mi- 
nium, or  red-lead.  2.  Litharge.  3. 
Burnt-lead,  plumbum  uflum.  4.  Ce- 
rufe.  5.  Salt,  or  fugar  of  lead,  laccha- 
nim  faturni.  See  Minium,  Litharge, 
Ceruse,  and  Saccharum  saturni. 

Burnt  Lead  is  thus  prepared  : cut  a 
quantity  of  the  thinneft  milled  lead  that 
can  be  got  into  fmall  plates;  fill  an 
earthen  veffel,  that  will  bear  the  fire, 
with  thefe  plates  and  powder  of  common 
brimftone,  laid  JlraUmi  fuper  firalum  ; 
fet  it  over  the  fire,  and  when  the  fulphur 
is  burnt  away,  the  lead  will  be  found  re- 
duced to  a blackifli  powder.  Five  ounces 
of  fulphur  will  ferve  for  half  a pound  of 
lead.  The  matter  is  to  be  flirred  while 
it  remains  on  the  fire ; and  when  it  is 
cold,  the  powder  is  to  be  waflied  three 
pr  four  times  with  common  water,  and 
then  dried  for  ufe ; being  of  the  fame 
virtue  with  litharge,  or  red-lead,  in 
ointments  and  plaflers.  Mixed  into  an 
unguent  with  lard  alone,  it  ^makes  a 
good  ointment  for  the  piles.  However, 
it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  intend- 
ed only  for  external  ufe. 

Bcfides  the  preparations  already  men- 
tioned, we  find  mention  of  balfam  and 
inagillery  of  lead.  Balm,  or  balfam  of 
lead,  is  only  an  oil  drawn,  by  diflilla- 
tion,  from  .fiilt  of  lead  diflblved  in  fpirit 
of  turpentine.  Magiftery  of  lead  is  the 
calx  of  lead  purified  and  fubtilifed  in 
aquafortis;  which,  being  feveral  times 
waflied,  becomes  extremely  white,  and 
is  mixed  with  pomatums  for  the  face  and 
complexion. 

Black  Lead,  or  Mock  lead,  plumbago. 
See  the  article  Plumbago. 

C/q/}  oy  Lead.  See  the  article  Glass. 

leaf,  folium,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of 
plants,  3 very  eflential  aqd  ornamental 


part  of  plants,  whofe  chief  office  is  to 
iubtilife  and  give  more  Ipirit  to  the  abun- 
dance of  nourifliing  fap,  and  to  convey 
it  to  the  little  buds. 

Botanifts  confider  the  leaves  of  plants, 
with  regard  to  their  flru6lure,  their  fur- 
face,  figure,  confiflence,  edges,  fituation 
and  fize.  With  regard  to  their  flrufture, 
they  are  either  Angle,  as  thofe  of  tlie 
apple-tree  and  pear-tree;  or  double,  as 
thofe  of  angelica  and  parlley.  With  refpefl 
to  their  furface,  they  are  either  fiat,  as  the 
numinularia  and  origany;  or  in  bunches, 
as  feveral  kinds  of  kali  and  houfleeks. 
With  regard  to  their  confiflence,  they  are 
either  thin  and  fine,  as  thofe  of  Sr.  John’s 
wort ; or  thick  and  grot's,  as  thofe  of 
portulaca  ; or  flethy,  as  thofe  of  feveral 
kinds  of  houtleek ; or  woolly,  as  thofe 
of  gnaphalium.  With  regard  to  their 
edges,  leaves  are  either  cut  fllghtly,  as 
fome  fpecies  of  geums;  or  deep,  as  in 
fome  of  the  jaceas.  With  regard  to 
their  fituation,  they  are  either  ranged 
alternately,  as  the  alaternus  ; or  oppo- 
fite  to  each  other,  as  the  phillyrea  and 
the  mints.  With  regaid  to  their  fize, 
they  are  either  very  large,  as  thofe  of  the 
colocafia  and  fphondylium  ; or  moderate, 
as  thofe  of  biftort  and  the  fig-tree;  or 
fmall,  as  thofe  of  the  apple-tree  and  pear- 
tree  ; or  very  fmall,  as  that  of  St  John's 
wort. 

Moll  forts  of  fmall  plants,  and  alfo 
feveral  forts  of  trees,  which  put  forth  a 
root  at  the  fmall  end  of  the  feed,  put  out 
two  fmall  leaves  that  are  not  at  all  like 
thofe  that  grow  on  the  plant  or  tree,  as 
foon  as  the  root  has  taken  hold  of  the 
ground;  and  aftervvards  between  thefe 
falfe  leaves,  there  comes  forth  a flioot 
which  produces  leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
plant  or  tree  from  which  it  came  : of  this 
manner  of  growth,  there  is  an  infinite 
number  of  plants  and  trees. 

Doflor  Grew  jufliy  obferves,  that  the 
fibres  of  leaves  are-  compofed  of  two 
general  kinds  of  veflTels,  'viz.  thofe  for 
fap  and  thofe  for  air ; and,  that  thefe  are 
ramefied  out  of  gietater  into  lefs,  like  the 
veins  and  arteries  in  animals:  and  all 
naturalifts  aferibe  to  them  very  important 
ufes  ; the  mod  lingular  of  which  is,  that 
they,  in  fome  meafure,  perform  the  fame 
office  for  the  fupport  of  the  vegetable 
life,  as  the  lungs  of  animals  do  for  the 
fupport  of  animal  life ; and,  that  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  plants  draw  fome 
part  of  their  nourifliment  from  the  air 
through  their  leaves.  Thefe,  in  the 
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fpi'ing,  receive  the  crude  humours,  cil- 
vide  (hem  very  niinuiely,  and  carry  back 
great  plenty  of  elaborated  juice  to  the 
plant.  By  thefe  a tranlpiration  is  car- 
ried on  of  what  is  unprofitable,  anfwcring 
to  the  difcharge  in  animal  bodies  made 
by  fweat ; for  fometimes  the  excretory 
velTcIs  of  the  leaves  are  fo  over  charged 
by  the  great  plenty  of  the  diftending 
humour,  or  juice,  that  they  burfi:  in  the 
middle,  and  let  go  the  more  fubtile  parts  ; 
and  it  frequently  happens,  that,  in  a hot 
feafon,  a great  plenty  of  juices  are  this 
way  difcharged  and  imbibed.  Thus 
manna  is  found  to  exude  as  well  from 
the  leaves  as  from  the  bark,  efpecially 
if  a cold  night  follows  a hot  day;  and 
the  fame  thing  frequently  happens  in 
feveral  other  plants  and  trees,  as  we  learn 
from  the  bees  flying  to  the  lime-tree, 
that  they  may  gather  that  gummous  fub- 
flance  from  its  leaves  ; but  if  the  heat 
be  lefs,  all  the  fuperfluous  juices,  except 
thofe  which  are,  perhaps,  tranfmitted  by 
infenfible  perfpiration  thro’  the  arterial 
yeflels,  exhale  naturally,  and  return  in- 
to the  trunk.  It  is  alfo  found,  that  the 
bibulous  veflels,  dried  by  the  diurnal 
heat,  imbibes,  efpecially  in  the  night- 
time, thole  watry  vapours  which  arile  in 
form  of  a very  thin  dew,  and  lb  make 
amends  for  the  lofs  made  by  the  arteries, 
by  the  new  moifiures  received.  Laftly, 
the  leaf  ferves,  in  a lingular  manner,  to 
nourilli-lhe  eye,  or  gem,  until  growing 
by  degrees  to  a greater  bulk,  it  prefi'es 
the  veffels  of  the  foot  ftalk  together, 
from  whence  the  humour  is,  by  little  and 
jittle,  flopped  in  the  leaf  fill  it  cannot  any 
more  return  thro’  the  footftalk  ; which, 
by  the  ceafing  of  the  afflux  and  reflux  of 
the  nutritious  juice,  grows  putrid, whence 
a confunipllon  being  caufed,  the  leaf  dies, 
and  falls  off ; which  is  the  chief  caufe  of 
the  falling  of  the  leaves  in  autumn, 
pome  have  made  the  oblervation,  that  all 
pver-greens  have  their  wood-dole  and 
pompafl  between  their  annular  circles  ; 
and,  that  their  holding  their  leaves  all 
the  winter,  proceeds  from  the  nature  of 
their  fap,  which  is  of  a clammy  and  tur- 
pentine nature;  a'nd,  that  this  fap  is 
ealily  condenferl  by  the  cold,  and  requires 
a great  deal  of  heat  to  make  it  thin  and 
put  it  in  motion  ; thus  a little  cold,  con- 
den.^es  or  ftiffens  pitch  or  turpentine,  but 
it  muft  be  a froft  that  flays  the  motion  of 
water.  From  whence  it  happens,  that 
tiio.^e  tiefs  which  hob!  their  leaves  will 
grow  much  better  tinder  the  droppings 
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of  other  great  trees,  than  fuch  aWKed 
their  leaves,  becaufe  their  turpentine- fap 
flioots  off  the  drops,  and  prevents  their 
entering  the  veffels  in  too  great  quantities. 
The  various  forms  and  kinds  of  leaves, 
as  pinnated,  digitated,  crenated,  ha- 
ftated,  &c.  are  deferibed  under  the  ar- 
ticles Pinnated,  Crenated,  Hasta- 

TED, 

Leaf,  in  archttefture,  the  reprefc-ntation 
of  the  leaf  of  the  acanthus  on  the  capi- 
tal of  the  coi-inthian  and  compofile  or- 
ders. See  the  articles  Corinthian  and 
Composite. 

Leaf,  in  clocks  and  watches, an  appellation 
given  to  the  notches  of  their  pinions.  See 
the  articles  Clock  and  Watch. 

LEA.GUE,  a meafure  of  length,  contain- 
ing more  or  lefs  geomenical  paces,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  ufages  and  cultoins 
of  countries.  A league  at  lea,  where 
it  is  chiefly  ufed  by  us,  being  a land 
meafure  moftly  peculiar  to  the  French 
and  Germans,  contains  three  ihoufand 
geometrical  paces,  or  three  englifli  miles. 
The  fr^neh  league  fometimes  contains 
the  lame  meafure,  and  in  forae  pans  of 
France  it  confills  of  three  thou.flmd  five 
hundred  paces  : the  mean  or  common 
league  confills  of  two  ihouland  four 
hnndi-ed  paces,  and  the  little  league  of 
two  thou  land.  The  fpanilh  leagues  are 
larger  than  the  french,  feventcen  fpahilli 
leagues  making  a degree,  or  twenty 
french  leagues,  or  fixty-nir.e  and  an 
half  englifli  ftatute  miles.  The  dutch 
and  german  leagues  contain  each  four 
geographical  miles.  The  perfian  leagues 
are  pretty  near  of  the  farhe  extent  with  the 
fpanifli  ; that  is,  they,  are  equal  to  four 
italian  miles ; which  is  pretty  near  to 
what  Herodotus  calls  the  length  of  the 
perfian  parafang,  which  contained  thirty 
lladia,  eight  whereof,  according  to  Stra- 
bo, make  a mile. 

League -alfo  denotes  an  alliance  or  con- 
federacy between  princes,  and  ftates  for 
their  mutual  aid,  either  in  attacking, 
feme  common  enemy,  or  in  defending 
ihemfelves. 

Leagues  of  the  G'rifons,  are  a part  of 
Switzerland,  confining  of  three  fubdivi- 
flons,  ‘vix,  the  upper  league,  the  league 
of  the  houfe  of  Gad,  and  the  league  cf 
the  ten  jurifdiftions.  See  the  article 
Switzerland. 

LEAK.,  among  feamen,  is  a hole  in  the 
Ihip  through  which  the  water  comes  in. 
To  fpring  a leak,  i.s  faid  of  a fliip  that 
begins  to  leak..  To  flop  a leak,  is  to  fill 

it 
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5t  with  a plug  wrapt  in  oakam  and  well 
'tarred,  or  putting  in  a tar-pawling  clout, 
to  keep  the  water  out;  or  nailing  a piece 
of  iheet- lead  upon  the  place. 

leakage,  the  ftate  of  a velTel  that 
leaks,  or  lets  water,  or  other  liquid, 
ouze  in  or  out.  See  the  preceding  article. 
Leakage,  in  commerce,  is  an  allowance 
of  iz percent,  in  the  cuftoms,  allowed  to 
importers  of  wines  for  the  wafte  and  da- 
mage it  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  in 
the  paflfage  : an  allowance  of  two  barrels 
in  twenty-two  is  alfo  made  to  the 
brewers  of  ale  and  beer,  by  the  excife- 
office. 

LEAGTUNG,  the  moft  northerly  part  of 
China,  in  Afia.  See  China. 

LEAP,  fako,  in  mufic,  is  when  the  fong 
does  not  proceed  by.conjoint  degrees,  as 
when  between  each  note  therS  is  an  in- 
terval of  a third,  fourth,  fifth,  &c.  See 
the  articles  Degree  and  Conjoint. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  leaps.;  the  regular  leaps  and 
the  irregular  ones.  Regular  leaps,  are 
thofe  of  a third  major  or  minor,  whether 
natural  or  accidental,  fourth,  fifth,  fixth, 
minor  and  oflave,  and  thefe  either  afcend- 
ing  or  deiicending.  Irregular  leaps,  are 
the  tritone,  fixth  major,  fevenih  major, 
the  ninth,  tenth,  and,  in  general,  all  be- 
yond the  compafs  of  an  oflave,  unlefs-.it 

- be.for  inllruments. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  fome  that  may 
be  ufed  with  difcretion,  as  the  fotu-ih 
dimini/lied,  the  fifth  falfe  or  defeflive, 
and  flat  feventh.j  but  moftly  defcending, 
very  feldom  rifing.  In  efft£l,  all  thedif- 

• ference  between  the  regular  and  irregular 
leap,  is,  that  thele  which  are  eafiiy  per- 
formed by  the  voice,  without  any  great 
flruggle  or  effort,  are  regular,  as  the 
contrary  are  irregular.  Thefe  la  ft  flionld 
be  very  feldom  tiled  in  a fong,  unlefs 
there  is  a filence  between  them  long 
enough,  to  weaken  the  idea  of  the  firlt 
found  before  the  fecond  be  heard. 

Teap-ye  AR,  the  fame  with  biffextile.  See 
the  article  Bissextile. 

Every  cenlefimal,  or  hundredth  year,  is 
a leap-year,  according  to  the  Julian  ac- 
count, but  according  to  the  gregorian,  it 
is  always  a common  year,  except  when 
the  number  of  centuries  can  be  divided 
by  4 wiiliout  a remainder,  for  then  it  is  a 

• leap-year;  but  the  intermediate  centefi- 
ma!  years  are  common  ones  : hence,  to 
■know  if  it  be  leap-year,  the  rule  is,  If 
the  year  confifts  of  complete  centuries, 
and  can  be  divided  6y  4.  it  is  leap-year  ; 
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as  it  is  alfo,  when  the  intermediate  years 
can  be  divided  by  4 : thus  the  year  1756 
was  a leap-year;  for  56  may  be  divided 
by  4,  without  a remainder.  If  the  ii5« 
■termediate  years  cannot  be  divided  by  4, 
the  remainder  fliews  the  number  of  years 
over  .leap-year. 

LEARMGUTH,  arfiarket-fown  oflj^or- 
ihiimberland,  lituated  forty- eight  miles 
north-weft  of  Newcaftle,  and  -twelve 
fouth  -welt  of  Berwick. 

-LEASE,  in  law,  a demife  or,  letting  of 
lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  unto 
another  for  life,  terra  of  years,  or  at 
will,  for  a rent  referred. 

All  eftates,  or  terms  for  years,  in  lands, 
&c,  which  are  not  reduced  into  writing 
and  figned  by  the  parties,  (hall  have  no 
greater  effeff  than  as  eftates  at  will,  un- 
lei's  it  he  leafes  of  terras  not -exceeding 
three  years  from  the  making.  . In  cafe 
(he  fubftance  of  a leafe  that  exceeds  three 
■years  be  put  in  writing,  and  figned  by 
the  parlies,  though  I'ucli  a leafe  be  not 
fealed,  it  will  have  the  effefl  of  a leafe 
for  years.  If  articles  of  agreement  are 
made  wi  h covenants  to  make  a leafe  for 
a certain  term  under  a particular  rent 
re.'erved,  this  feems  to  imply  a 'leafe,  and 
has  been  lb  adjudged.  The  words,  to 
■Jm've-and  fojj'efs  lojcds,  in  confideration 
of  a ye.arly  rent,  will  make  a leafe  of  the 
land,;  alfo  a licence  lo  occupy  and  take 
the  profits,  .fcfc.  amounts  to  a leafe.  A 
Inifband  may  make  fuch  leafes  of  lands 
held  in  tail  in  the  right  of  his  wife,  pro- 
vided that  (lie  be  made  a party  thereto. 
■Where  a perfon  has  an  eftate  for  life,  he 
is  at  liberiy  to  grant  a leafe  during  fuch 
eftate.  One  inlerefted  in  lands,  &c.  for 
a term  of  years,  may  make  a leafe  of  all 
the  years  except  one  day,  or  other-fliort 
part  of  the  term  : for  it  mull  be  granted 
for  a lei's  .time  than  the  leffor  has  in  the 
lands,  otherwife  it  will  be  an  affignment. 
By  the  common  lavv,  a leafe  for  life  can- 
not he  made  fo  as  to  commence  in  futuro, 
for  this  reafon,  that  livery  cannot  be 
made  to  a-future  eftate,  though  a leafe 
for  term  of  years  may  begin  either  on  a 
day  paft  of  10  come,  as  at  Michaelmas 
lalt,  or  Chrittmas  nrxt,  ®’c. 

Lease  and  Release,  as  ufed  in  our  law, 
fignifies  a certain  inllrument  in  writing, 
for  .the  conveyance  of  a right  or  intereft 
■in  lands  and  tenements  in  lee  to  another. 
Ln  the  making  of  this  conveyance,  a leafe 
-or  bargain  and  fale  for  a year,  bearing 
date  the  next  day  before  the  date  of  the 
releafe,  is  firlt  executed,  to.lhe  intent  that 
I.L  I h y 
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by  virtue  thereof,  and  of  the  ftatute  made 
for  transferring  of  ufes  into  pofleffion, 
the  leflee  may  be  in  the  aflual  poffcflion 
of  the  lands,  &c.  intended  to  be  granted 
by  the  releafe,  and  to  be  thereby  enabled 
to  take  a grant  of  the  reverfion  and  in- 
heritance of  the  laid  lands,  fifp.  to  him, 
his  heirs  and  a(5gns  for  ever  : after  which 
the  releafe  muft  be  executed,  reciting  the 
leafe  or  bargain  and  fale,  and  declaring 
the  ufe. 

A releafe  made  by  a perfpn,  that  at  the 
time  of  the  making  thereof  had  no  right 
to  the  lands,  is  void  in  law  ; as  it  is  like- 
wife  when  made  to  a man  who  at  the 
time  of  its  making  hath  nothing  in  the 
lands  ; for  he  ought  to  have  either  a 
freehold  therein,  or  a pofTeffion  or  privity. 
A leafe  and  releafe  being  only  in  the 
nature  of  one  deed,  make  but  one  con- 
veyance. 

The  releafe  confifts  of  the  following  prin- 
cipal parts,  ‘viz.  the  names  of  the  par- 
ties, their  places  of  abode,  and  their  ad- 
ditions ; the  confideration  and  grandng 
part,  with  the  particulars  of  what  is 
granted;  the  habendum,  or  explanatory 
claufe,  fliewing  what  interell  is  granted, 
to  whom,  and  for  what  ufe  : then  a co- 
venant that  the  releafor  is  lawful  owner, 
is  feized  in  fee,  and  hath  a good  right  to 
grant,  Sfr. 

LEASH,  ampng'fportfmen,  denotes  three 
creatures  of  any  kind  ; but  chiefly  grey- 
hounds, foxes,  bucks  and  hares. 

The  term  lealh  allb  lignifies  a line  to 
hold  in  a hunting  dog  j and  a fmall 
long  thong  of  leather,  by  which  a fal- 
coner holds  his  hawk. 

LEATHER,  the  ikin  of  fcveral  forts  of 
beafts  dreifed  and  prepared  fot  the  life  of 
the  various  manufafiurers,  whofe  bulinefh 
it  is  to  make  them  up.  ' The  butcher 
and  others,  who  flay  off  their  hides  or 
Ikin,  difpofe  of  them  ravv  or  falted  to  the 
tanner  and  tawyer,  and  they  to  the 
fhainoy,  morocco,  and  other  kind  of 
leather- dreflers,  who  prepare  them  ac- 
cording tp  their  refpeflive  arts,  in  order 
to  difpofe  of  them  among  the  curriers, 
glovers,  harnefs-makers,  coach-makers, 
laddlers,  breeches-makers,  gilt  leather- 
makers,  chair  - makers,  flioe-makers, 
book-binders,  and  all  in  any  way  con- 
cerned in  the  article  of'leather. 

The  three  principal  aflbriments  of  lea- 
ther are  tanned  or  tawed,'  and  oil  and 
alum-leather;  and  it  may  be  affirmed, 
with  great  truth,  that  tlie  fkins  of  our 
Cwn  ^trodirflipn,  and  thofe  imported  from 


our  colonies,  when  dreflfed  in  this  king- 
dom, make  the  beft  leather  in  the  world, 
and  that  therefore  this  is  an  article  of 
great  importance  to  the  trade  of  the 
nation. 

Though  there  is  no  little  difference  be- 
tween the  dreffmg  of  ffiamoy-leather, 
alum-leather,  hungary  leather,  morocco 
leather,  parchment,  and  tanning ; yet 
the  (kins  which  pafs  through  the  hands 
of  thefe  feveral  workmen,  ought  to  have 
been  for  the  moft  part,  at  lead,  walhed 
clean  from  blood  and  impurities  in  a run- 
ning water;  fet  to  drain,  worked  with 
the  hands,  or  pounded  with  wooden 
peftles  in  a vat;  put  into  the  pit  (which 
is  a hole  lined  either  with  wood,  or  with 
(lone  and  mortar)  (tiled  with  water  In 
which  (juick-lime  is  diffolved,  in  order 
to  loofen  the  hair,  that  it  may  be  eafily 
rubbed  off  without  injuring  the  (kin  j 
drawn  out,  and  fet  to  drain  on  the  edge 
of  the  pit;  ftretched  on  the  leg  or  horfe, 
in  order  to  have  the  hair  feraped  off  with 
a blunt  iron-knife,  or  wooden  cylinder; 
the  membranes  on  the  flefliy  (ide,  and  the 
fcabs  or  roughnefs  on  the  grain -fide^ 
pared  off  with  a (harp  knife;  and  the 
(kins  rubbed  with  a whet(fone,  to  take 
off  any  particles  of  the  lime,  or  any  thing 
elfe  that  may  occafion  hardnefs ; thick- 
ened by  different  forts  of  powder,  where- 
by they  become  greater  in  bulk,  and  fq 
much  lighter,  as  gradually  to  rife  to  the 
fuiface  of  the  water;  (tretched  out  green 
or  half  dried,  and  piled  one  over  ano- 
ther ; or  put  up  feparate  after  they  are 
dried,  and  hung  out  to  air  upon  poles, 
lines,  or  any  other  way:  which  muft  be 
repeatedly  done  in  the  dreffmg  of  fmall 
(kins.  This  alternate  tranfition  from  the 
liquid  of  the  air  into  that  of  water,  and 
from  water  into  the  air,  vvith  the  aflift- 
ance  of  lime,  falts,  and  oils,  opens  the 
inmoft  fibres  of  the  (kin  fo  effeflually, 
as  greatly  to  facilitate  the  introdufilion 
of  lubftances  proper  for  making  them 
pliant  without  rendering  them  thinner. 
The  alum  leather-drefl'er  dieffes  all  forts 
of  white  leather  from  the  ox-hide  to  the 
lamb  (kin;  for  drefling  the  fadler’s  lea- 
ther, he  ufes  bran,  fea-falt,  and  alum ; 
and  for  that  which  the  glover  ufes,  after 
the  common  preparatives,  he  firft  em- 
ploys bran,  and  then  with  fait,  alum, 
fine  flower,  and  yolks  of  eggs  mixed  in 
hot  water,  he  makes  a fort  of  pap,  with 
which  the  (kins  are  fmeared  in. a troucli. 
The  (liamoy  leather-diefl'tr  foaks  in  oil, 
JiQt  only  the  (kins  of  the  true  fhamoy, 

whicl; 
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tvhich  is  a wild  goat,  but  likewife  thofe 
of  all  other  goats.  The  tanner  ufes  the 
bark  of  young  oaks  ground  in  a tanning 
mill,  in  which  hefoaks  the  Ikins  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  different  fervices 
expefled  from  them,  their  chief  ufe  be- 
ing to  remain  firm  and  keep  oiit  water. 
In  certain  cafes,  inftead  of  tan,  he  ufes 
redon,  which  is  chiefly  ufed  for  tanning 
ram,  flieep-lkins,  and  dreffing  ruflia 
leather;  But  for  the  different  methods  in 
which  the  tanner,  currier,  ruflia  and  mo- 
rocc’o  leather- d re flers  proceed  in  finilhing 
their  Ikins,  fee  the  articles  Currying, 
Tanning,  Sfc.  and  for  the  duties  on 
leather  and  flcins,  fee  the  articles  Exci  SE, 
Furr,  &c. 

Colouring  of  Leather.  To  colour  white 
leather,  the  belt  way.  Hang  the  flcins 
in  chalk  or  lime-water,  till  they  are 
grown  fupple,  that  the  hair  or  wool  may 
be  dripped  off ; flretch  them  on  ten- 
ters, or  hy  means  of  lines,  and  fmooth 
them  over : then  brufli  them  over  with 
alum-water  very  warm,  and  colour 
them  with  the  colour  you  would  have 
them,  and  dry  them  in  the  fun,  or  in 
fome  warm  houfe,  and  they  will  be  ufe- 
fiil  on  fundry  occafions,  without  any 
farther  trouble. 

Tocolour  black-leather  the  German  way. 
Take  of  thebaikof  elder  two  pounds, 
of  the  filings  or  rud  of  iron  the  fame 
cj'.iantity  ; put  them  into  two  gallons  of 
rain-water,  and  dop  them  up  clofe  in  a 
calk  orvrlfel,  and  let  them  dand  for  the 
fpaceof  tvvo  months  : then  add  to  that  the 
liquid  part  of  a pound  of  nut-galls,  beaten 
to  powder,  and  a quarter  of  a pound  of 
copperas,  heating  them  over  the  fire,  and. 
differing  them  to  fland  24  hours  after  ; 
and  then  ufe  the  liquor  wiih  a brufli  till 
the  (kin  has  taken  a fine  black. 

To  colour  leather  a fair  red.  Fird  rub 
the  leather  well  in  alum-water,  or  alum 
it;  boil  dale  urine,  frum  it,  till  half  of 
it  is  waded  : then  put  in  an  ounce  of  the 
fined  lake,  the  like  quantity  of  brazil  in 
powder,  one  ounce  of  alum,  and  half 
an  ounce  of  fal  armoniac ; mix  them 
well,  and  keep  them  dirring  over  a gen- 
tle lire  about  two  hours,  and  fo  ufe  the 
liquiil  part,  to  colour  or  tinge  the  flcins. 
To  colour  leather  of  a curious  french  yel- 
low, Take  one  part  of  chalk,  and  ano- 
ther of  wood  aflies,  and  make  of  them 
a good  lye  ; then  drain  out  the  fine  li- 
quor, and  fet  it  in  a vefl'el  over  the  fire, 
and  put  into  it  turmeric  in  powder,  and 
a little  faffron  5 and  ht  it  fimmer,  till  it 


becomes  pretty  thick  ; then  fet  it  a cool* 
ing,  to  be  ufed  as  occafion  requires. 

To  make  white  leather  blue.  Take  a 
quart  of  elder  berries,  drain  out  the 
juice,  and  boil  it  with  an  ounce  of  pow- 
der of  alum,  and  half  an  ounce  of  in- 
digo, or  dnalt-blue,  and  brufh  over  the 
leather  with  a fine  brufh  dipped  in  it 
three  times,  fuffering  it  to  dry  between 
whiles,  and  the  Inifinefs  will  be  effefled. 
To  colour  fpanifh  leather,  (sc.  Take  that 
which  the  Dutch  call  pomplemclch,  warm 
it,  and  rub  the  leather  with  it ; then  take 
of  Venice  tot  appelen,  and  having  pound- 
ed it  finall,  put  a quantity  of  water  to  it, 
and  let  it  foften  over  a gentle  fire  ; then 
prefs  out  the  water,  and  rub  or  wafli  out 
the  fkin  in  it ; repeating  the  fame  feveral 
times  ; and  after  that,  take  the  fined  flioe- 
makers  black,  and  rub  the  fkin  over  with 
it,  having  in  the  melting  added  a little 
vitriol  or  copperas,  and  letting  it  dry, 
take  goofe  or  hog’s  greale,  and  with  a 
woollen  cloth  rub  the  fkin  over  for  a good 
while,  where  there  is  a good  fire  to  fup- 
ple  it,  and  afterwards  rub  it  over  wiili 
your  hands,  till  it  difappear  ; or  inflead 
of  greafe,  you  may  ufe  linfeed  or  train- 
oil,  and  fo  in  cafe  of  any  other  colour, 
according  to  the  colours  you  defign. 

Dying  of  Leather,  To  dye  leather  of  a 
reddifli  colour.  Fird  wafli  the  flcins  in 
water,  and  wring  them  out  well,  and  af- 
terwards wet  them  with  a dilution  of  tar- 
tar and  bay-falt  in  fair  water,  and  wring 
them  out  again : then  to  the  former 
dilTolulion  add  allies  of  crab-fhells,  and 
nib  the  fkins  very  well  with  thiss  af- 
terwards, wafli  them  in  common  water, 
and  wring  them  out ; then  wafh  them 
with  tindlure  of  madder  in  the  I'olution 
of  tartar  and  alum  and  the  crab-fliell 
afhes  : and  if  they  prove  not  red  enough 
after  all,  wafli  them  with  the  tinfture  of 
brazil. 

To  dye  leather  of  a pure  yellow.  Take 
of  fine  aloes  two  ounces,  of  linfeed-oil 
four  pounds;  dilfolve  or  melt  them  ; then 
drain  the  liquor,  and  befmear  the  fkins 
with  it,  and  being  dry,  varnifh  them 
over. 

To  dye  fkins  of  an  orange.  Boil  fudlc- 
befries  in  alum-water:  but  for  a deep 
orange,  ufe  turmeric-root. 

To  dye  leather  blue.  Boil  elder-berries, 
or  dwarf-elder  in  water;  then  fmear  or 
wafli  the  fkins  with  it;  wring  them 
out;  then  boil  the  berries  as  before  in 
a foJution  of  alum-water,  and  wet  the 
fkins  in  the  lame  water  snceor  twice; 
n I s dry 
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dry  them,  and  they  will  be  very  bine. 
To  dve  leather  of  a pure  fky-colour.  For 
each  fkin  take  indigo  one  ounce,  put  it 
into  boiling  water,  let  it  hand  one  night; 
then  warm  it  a little,  and  with  a briilh- 
pencil  befmear  the  fkin  twice  over. 

To  dye  leather  purple.  Diffblve  roch- 
alum  in  warm  water,  wet  the  fkins  with 
it,  dry  them  ; then  boil'rafped  brazil  well 
In  water  ; let  it  Hand  to  cool ! do  this 
three  times,  and  afterwards  rub  the  dye 
over  the  fkins  with  your  hand,  and  when 
they  are  dry,  poliflt  them, 

To  dye  leather  green.  Take  fap  green 
and  alum-water,  of  each  a lufficient 
quantity;  mix  and  boil  them  a little; 
if  you  would  have  the  colour- darker,  add 
a little  indigo. 

Gilding  o/LeatheR:.  Take  glair  of  the 
whites  of  eggs  or  gum-water,  and,  with 
a brufli,  rub  over  the  leather  with  either 
of  them  ; then  lay  on  the  gold  or  filver, 
and  letting  them  dry,  burniflt  them.  See 
the  articles  GiLD'iNG-and  Burnishing. 
To  drefs  or  cover  leather  with  filver  or 
gold.  Take  brown  red,  grind  or  move 
it  on  a ttbne  with  a muller,  adding  wa- 
ter and  chalk,'  and'  when  the  latter  is 
dilTolved,  rub  or  lightly  davvb  tlie  leather 
over  with  it,  till  it  looks'a  little  whitifh, 
and  then  lay  on  the  leafj  filver  or' gold, 
before  the  leather  is  quite  dry,  laying 
the  leaves  a little  over  each  other,-  that 
there  may  not  be  the  leaft  part  uncover- 
ed ; and  when  they  have  well  clofed  with 
the  leather,  and  are  fufficiently  dried  on-, 
and  hardened,  rub  them  over  with  am 
ivory  poliflier,  or  the  fore-tooth  of  a 
horfe. 

For  the  duties  on  Leather,  fee  the 
articles  Hides,  Ski-ns,  fefr. 

LEAVEN,  a piece  of  lour  dough,  ufed  to 
ferment  and  render  light  a much  larger 
quantity  of  dough  or  pafte. 

LEAVER,  or  Lever,  in  medicine.  See 
the  article  Lever. 

LEBUS,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Brandenburg,  ihuated  on- the 
river  Oder;  eaft  long,  15°,,  r.oith  lat. 
52”  30'. 


LECCIE,  a city  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  territory  of  Otranto r eslt 
long.  19P,  north  lat.  40°  3.2'. 

LECCO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  durcliy  of 
Milan : eaft  long.  9°'  40',  north  lat.. 

. . . . 

LECH,  a river  of  Germsmy,  which  rifes  in- 
Tyrol, -and  running  north,  divides  Swa- 

. bia-frpm  BaViaia,,  and- having  pafled  by 


Landfpiug  and  Augfburg,  falls  into  thtr 
Danube  below  Donawert. 

Lech  is  alfo  a river  of  Holland,  which  runs 
f'rorfi  eaft  to  weft  through  the  provinces  of 
Gelderland  and  Utrecht,  and  uniting  with 
the  waters  of  the  Maes,  falls  into  the 
German  fea,-  near  the  city  of  Briel. 

LECHEA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  tri- 
andria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  a three-leafed  perian- 
thiui^:_  the  leaves  are  concave;  patent 
and  permanent;  the  corolla  conlifts  of 
three  oblfcng  leaves,  narrower  than  the 
cup;  the  fiuit  is  an  oval,  three-cornered 
capfule,  corapofed'of  three  valves,  and 
containing  three  cells,  in  which  is  a 
fingle  oval  feed. 

LECHIA,  in  ichthyology,  the  fcomber, 
with  two  fins  on  the  back,  and  the  laft 
ray  on  the  hinder  fin  very  long.  See 
the  article  SCOMBER. 

LECHLADE,  a market-town  of  Glou- 
cefternfire,  ten  miles  eaft  of  Cirencelter. 

LECHNICH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  P,hine,  and  elefilorate 
of  Cologn  : eaft  long.  6°  35',  north  lat. 
50°  40'-. 

LECLUSE,  a town  of  the  french  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Flanders,  five 
miles  fouth  of  Doway  ; eaft  long.  3°, 
norih  lat.  50"  20'. 

LECTIC  A,  in  roman  antiquity,  a vehicle 
in  which  people  were  carried  in  a reclin- 
ing poftiireh 

LECTISTERNIUlVr,  a religious  fcaft  or 
banquet  of  theantientRomans.  In  times 
of  public  danger  orcalamity,  orofthankf- 
givtng  for  fqme  happy  event,  the  repub- 
lic ordered  folemn  feafts  to  be  made  for 
the  gods  ; and  this  folemnitv  was  called 
Icftilfernium,  becaufe  on  this  occafion 
they  fpiead  tables,  and  placed  beds  around 
them,  on  which'  their  heavenly  guefts 
were  to  He  and  eat.  Thefe  beds  were 
placed' near  the  altars  ; they  were  (Itew- 
ed  with  leaves  and  odoriferous  herbs  y 
cu.fiiions  were  laid  for  the  gods  to  reft 
thcr  heads  upon,,  and  their  ftatues  laid 
upon  thefe  beds  as  if  they  were  to  par- 
take of  the  featt  ! while,  the  goddcfl'es 
were  placed  in  chairs,  after  the  manner 
of  the  roman  ladies.  During  the  time 
this  religious  ceremony  lafted,  the  Ro- 
mans crowded  to  the  temples;  and  the 
fenators,  preceded  by  the  poniilt.v.-  maxi- 
nuts, came  to  .the  place  where  the  cere- 
mony was  performed,  with  crowns  .on 
their  heads,  finging  hymns  in  praife.of  the 
gods,  whafe  ftatues  vvsi'e  carried  in  tri- 
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niTiph  in  chariots  and  on  biers,  accompa- 
nied with  mufic. 

LECTOUR,  a city  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gafcony : eaft  long,  aj',  north 
lat.  44**. 

LECTURERS,  in  England,  are  an  order 
of  preachers  in  parilh- churches,  diftinft 
from  the  reflor  or  vicar.  They  are  cho- 
fen  by  the  veftry,  or  chief  inhabitants  of 
the  parilh,  and  are  ufually  the  afternoon 
preachers . _ 

The  law  requires,  that  they  have  the  ap- 
probation and  admillion  of  the  ordinary, 
and  that  at  the  time  of  their  admillion, 
they  fubfcribe  to  the  thirty-nine  articles 
of  religion,  &c.  required  by  the  ftatute, 
14  Car.  II.  and  they  are  to  be  licenfed 
by  the  bifliop,  like  other  minifters. 
Where  there  are  ledlures  founded  by  the 
donations  of  pious  pepfons,  the  leflurers 
are  appointed  by  the  founders,  without 
any  interpofition  or  confent  of  reflors  of 
churches,  fife,  though  with  the  leave  and 
approbation  of  the  bilhop  5 fuch  as  that 
of  lady  Moyer,  at  St.  Paul’s. 

LEDBURY,  a market-town  of  Hereford- 
Ihire,  thirteen  miles  eaft  of  Heieford. 

LEDESM.^,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leon,  lituated  on  the  river  Tor- 
mes,  eighteen  miles  weft  of  Salamanca; 
weft  long.  6’’  35',  north  lat.  41°  15'. 

LEDGES,  in  a Ihip,  are  fmall  pieces  of 
timber  lying  a-thwart  from  the  wafte- 
trees  to  the  roof  trees  : they  ferve  to  bear 
up  the  gratings  or  nettings  over  the  half- 
deck. See  the  article  Ship. 

LEDGER,  the  principal  book  wherein 
me.'chants  enter  their  accounts.  See  the 
article  Book. 

LEDUM,  the  Marsh-Cistus,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  decandriarinonogynia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of 
live  hollow,  patent,  oval  petals;  the  fruit 
is  aroundilh  capfule,  containing  five  cells 
and  opening  in  live  places  at  the  bafe  j 
the  feeds  are  numerous,  oblong,  narrow- 
pointed  at  each  end,  and  very  llender. 

LEE,  in  the  fea-language,  a word  of  va- 
rious fignifications ; though  it  is  gene- 
rally underftood,  to  mean  the  part  oppo- 
fite  to  the  wind.  Thus  lec  Jhore,  is  that 
lliore  againft  which  the  wind  blows. 
Lee-lntch,  or  have  a care  of  the  lee-latch, 
IS,  take  care  that  the  (liip  don’t  go  to  the 
leewai  d,  or  .too  near  the  lliore.  A lee 
the  helm,  put  it  to  the  leeward  fide  of  the 
lliip.  To  he  by  the  lee,  or  to  come  up 
to  the  Ice,  is.  to  bring  tbe  lliip  fo,  that 
all  her  fails  may  lie  flat  againft  her 
malts  and'  liirouds,  and  that  the  wind 


may  come  right  upon  her  broad-fide. 

Lee-Fang,  is  a rope  reeved  into  the  crin- 
gles of  the  courfes,  to  hale  in  the  bottom 
of  the  fail,  that  the  bonnets  may  be  laced 
on,  or  the  fail  taken  in. 

Lee -WAY,  is  the  angle  that  the  rhumb- 
line, upon  which  the  lliip  endeavours  to 
fail,  makes  with  the  rhumb  upon  which 
Ihe  really  fails. 

This  isoccafioned  by  theforce  ofthe  wind, 
or  furge  of  the  fea,  when  Ihe  lies  to  the 
windward,  or  is  clofe  bawled  ; which 
caufes  her  to  fall  off  and  glide  fide-ways 
from  the  point  of  the  compafs  llie  capes 
at.  Thus,  let  NES  W (plate  CLV. 
fig.  2.  n®  r.)  reprefent  the  compafs,  and 
fuppofe  a lliip  at  C capes  at,  or  endeavours 
to  fail  upon  the  rhumb  Ca,  but  by  the 
force  of  the  wind  and  furge  of  the  fea  llie 
is  obliged  to  fall  off,  and  make  her  way 
good  upon  the  rhumb  C b-,  then  the  angle 
aCb  is  the  lee- way:  and  if  that  angle 
be  equal  to  one  point,  the  Ihip  is  faid  to 
make  one  point  lec-way  ; or  if  equal  to 
two  points,  the  lliip  is  laid  to  make  tw'o 
points  lee-way,  &fc. 

The  quantity  of  this  angle  is  very  un- 
certain i becaufe  fome  lliips,  with  the 
fame  quantity  of  fail,  and  with  the  fame 
gale,  will  make  more  lee- way  than 
others ; it  depending  much  upon  the 
mould  and  trim  of  the  Ihip,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  v-iatef  that  Ihe  draws.  However, 
the  common  allowances  made  for  lee- 
way, are  thefe  : i.  If  the  Ihip  be  clofe 
hauled,  has  all  her  fails  fet,  the  water 
fmooth,  and  a moderate  gale  of  wind, 
lire  is  fuppofed  to  make  little  or  no  lee- 
w,iy.  2.  If  it  blow  fo  frefh,  as  to  caiife 
the  fmall  fails  to  be  handed,  it  is  ufual 
to  allow  one  point.  3.  If  it  blow  fo 
hard,  that  the  tops  mull  be  clofe  reeft,  the 
Ihip  then  makes  about  two  points  lee- 
way. 4.  If  one  topfail  mull  be  handed, 
it  is  common  fo  allow  two  and  three 
quarters  or  three  points  lee- way.  5. 
When  both  topfails  muft  be  handed, 
they  allow  about  four  points  lee-way. 
6.  When  it  blows  fo  hard,  as  to  occa- 
fion  the  fore-courfe  to  be  handed,  the  al- 
lowance is  between  five  and  a half  and 
fix  points.  . 7.  When  both  main  and 
fore  courfes  muft  be  handed,  then  fix  or 
fix  and  a half  points  muft  be  allowed  for 
her  lee-way.  S.  When  the  mizzen  is 
handed,  and  the  fiiip  is  trying  a hull,  llie 
then  makes  her  way  good  about  one 
point  before  the  beam,  that  is,  about  feven 
points  lee -way. 

Though  thefe  rules  are  fuch  as  are  gene- 
■ * rally 
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rally  ufcd,  yet  as  the  lee-way  depends 
iniich  upon  the  mould  and  trim  of  the 
ftiip,  we  lhall  here  give  the  method  of 
afcertaining  it  by  obfervation : thus  ht  the 
Ihip’s  wake  be  fet  by  a cdmpafs  in  the 
poop,  and  theoppolite  rhumb  is  the  true 
courfe  made  good  by  the  fhip  ; then  the 
difference  between  this  and  the  courfe 
given  by  the  compafs  in  the  bittacle,  is 
the  lee-way  required.  If  the  fhip  be 
within  fight  of  land,  the  lee-way  may  be 
cxaflly  found  by  obferving  a point  on 
the  land  which  continues  to  bear  the  fame 
way;  for  the  diftance  between  the  point 
of  the  compafs  it  lies  on,  and  the  point 
the  fliip  capes  at,  will  be  the  lee- way. 
Thus,  fuppofe  a lliipat  C (ibid.  n“  s.)  is 
lying  up  NiW,  towards  A i butinftead 
of  keeping  that  courfe  (he  is  carried  on 
theNNE  line  CB,  and  confequently  the 
point  B continues  to  bear  always  the 
lame  way  from  the  fhip:  here  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  angle  A C B,  or  the  dif- 
tance between  the  NiW  line  that  the 
fliip  capes  at,  and  the  NNE  line  that 
the  fhip  really  fails  upon,  will  be  the 
Jee-way.  See  the  articles  Compass, 
CoTTRSE,  Journal,  Sfr. 

LEECH,  birudo,  in  zoology.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Hirudo. 

Leeches,  ufed  for  bleeding,  fiiould  be 
chofen  from  clear  and  running  waters, 
for  thofe  from  ftagnant  ones,  and  dirty 
ponds,  feem  to  have  iomething  malig- 
nant in  the  bite.  The  furgeons  ufually 
choofe  fuch  as  have  (lender  heads,  green 
lines  on  their  backs,  and  bellies  of  a 
reddifli  yellow.  But  from  whatever 
waters  thefe  creatures  have  been  taken, 
the  bell  method  is  to  keep  them  many 
days  in  a glafs  of  water,  changing  it 
often,  that  they  may  clesnfe  themfelves. 
Before  the  leech  is  applied  to  the  (kin, 
it  fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  water,  and 
kept  an  hour  in  an  empty  clip,  to  drain 
itfelf,  that  it  may  thus  be  rendered  thirfty 
pnd  empty.  The  fkin  too  muft  be  well 
rubbed,  till  it  become  hot  and  red,  and 
then  either  hold  the  leech  by  the  tail  to 
the  part,  or  let  it  crawl  of  itfelf  out  of 
the  cup  upon  it.  By  this  means  they 
readily  lay  hold  ; but  if  they  refufe,  the 
blood  of  a chicken  or  pigeon  fhould  be 
rubbed  on  the  part ; and  if  that  does  not 
allure  them,  they  muft  be  laid  afide  as 
nfelefs,  and  others  taken  in  their  ftead. 
They  may  be  propeidy  applied  to  the 
temples,  or  behind  the  ears,  in  difordeis 
of  the  jiead,  and  to  the  veins  of  the  rec- 
tum in  the  blind  piles.  And  applied  to 
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this  part  alfo,  they  often  prove  of  greaf 
fervice  in  haemorrhages  at  the  nofe,  or 
fpittings  of  blood,  efpecially  when  thefe 
have  been  occafioned  by  a ftoppage  of 
the  ufual  difcharges  that  way  ; though 
where  that  is  not  the  cafe,  they  do  great 
fervice  merely  by  revulfion. 

If  much  blood  is  required  to  be  drawn, 
the  tails  of  the  leeches  may  be  cut  off  as 
they  are  fucking,  by  which  means,  the 
blood  they  have  already  fucked  will  be 
difcharged,  as  well  as  what  they  con- 
tinue to  take  in  ; for  they  will  not  let 
go  their  hold,  but  continue  fucking  as 
before. 

If  they  do  not  let  go  after  a fufficient 
quantity  of  blood  is  drawn,  they  are  not 
to  be  pulled  oft',  for  that  often  occafions 
tumours  and  inflammations ; but  if  a 
little  fait  be  fprinkled  on  the  place,  they 
quit  their  hold.  The  orifices  fhould  be 
wafhed  with  warm  wine  or  water,  and 
they  ufually  heal  of  themfelves. 

LEEDS,  a large  market-town  in  the  weft 
riding  of  Yorkfliire,  fituated  on  the 
river  Aire,  twenty  miles  fouih-weft  of 
"York  : it  has  a very  great  woollen  trade. 

LEEK.,  a garden-plant,  called  by  botanilis 
porrum.  See  the  article  Porrum, 
Leeks  are  commonly  fown  along  with 
onions;  the  onions  growing  up  fiiftare 
pulled  up,  fo  that  the  leeks  have  room  to 
grow  to  their  full  fize. 

Creat-bmfe  Leek,  and  tree  bottfe  LeEk, 
in  botany,  the  Englifii  names  of  two  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  the  fcmpervivum.  See 
the  article  Sempervivum. 

Leek,  in  geography,  a market-town  fif- 
teen miles  north  of  Stafford. 

Leer,  in  glafs  making,  a furnace  where 
the  veffels  are  allowed  to  cool  by  degrees. 
See  the  article  Glass. 

LEERDAM,  a town  in  the  province  of 
Holland,  leventeen  miles  north-eaft  of 
Dort : eaft  long.  5°,  north  lat.  51“  50'. 

LEERWICK,  a town  of  Scotland,  in 
Main-land,  one  of  the  iftands  of  Shet- 
land, in  the  comity  of  Orkney  : weft 
long.  30',  north  lat.  61"  so'. 

Lees,  according  to  Boerhaave,  are  the 
more  grofs  and  ponderous  parts  of  li- 
quors, which,  being  feparated  by  fer- 
mentation, fail  to  the  bottom. 

If  this  feculent  matter  be  dried,  and  af- 
terwards burnt  in  a naked  fire,  it  affords 
faline  aflies,  from  whence  a fixed  and 
fomewhat  or  even  truly  alkaline  I'alt  rfiay 
be  obtained  ; whence  it  is  evident,  (hat 
the  mod  perfefl  fermentation  cRndot  vo- 
latilize that  raatier  of  vegetables,  whifh 
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!s  fixed  by  burning  in  the  fire.  See  the 
article  Fermentation. 

Afpirit  of  a very  agreeable  flavour  is  ob- 
tained, by  the  common  procefs  of  diftil- 
lation,  from  wine  lees  ; and  as  this  fla- 
vour depends  greatly  on  the  eflential  oil 
of  the  lees,  care  (liould  be  taken  to  bring 
it  over  with  the  fpirit.  In  order  to  this, 
the  Iblid  lees  mull  be  fteeped  in  fix  or 
eight  times  their  own  weight  of  water, 
and  well  ftirred  at  times,  before  it  is  put 
into  the  Hill.  See  Distillation. 

LFET,  leta,  a little  court  held  within  a 
manor,  and  called  the  king’s  court,  on 
account,  that  its  authority  to  punilh  of- 
fences originally  belonged  to  the  crown, 
from  whence  it  is  derived  to  inferior  per- 
fons.  See  the  article  Court-leet. 

LEETCH  of  a fail,  is  the  outward  edge 
or  Ikirt  of  the  fail  from  the  earing  to  the 
clew  j or  the  middle  of  the  fail,  between 
the  earing  and  the  clew. 

Leetch-lines,  fmall  ropes  made  fall  to 
the  leetch  of  the  topfails,  to  which  they 
belong,  and  reeved  into  a block  at  the 
yard  clofe  by  the  topfail-ties.  They  ferve 
to  hale  in  the  leetch  of  the  fail  when  the 
topfails  are  to  be  taken  in. 

DEEWARD,  at  fea,  the  fide  oppofite  to 
that  on  which  the  wind  blows.  See  the 
article  Lee. 

Leeward-ship,  one  that  makes  a great 
deal  of  lee  way.  See  Lee- way. 

Leeward-islands,  in  Ameiica,  a name 
given  to  the  Caribbees. 

LEG,  crus,  in  anatomy,  the  whole  lower 
extremity  from  the  acetabula  of  the  olTa 
innominata,  commonly  divided  into  three 
parts,  viz.  the  thigh,  the  leg  properly  fo 
called,  and  the  foot.  See  the  articles 
Thigh  and  Foot, 

The  leg  confifts  of  three  bones,  the  tibia, 
fibula,  and  rotnla  ; or,  as  it  is  otherwife 
called,  the  patella.  See  the  articles 
Tibia,  Fibula,  C^c. 

For  the  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and  muf- 
cles  of  the  leg,  fee  the  articles  ARTERY, 
Nerve,  Vein,  and  Muscle. 

LEGACY,  fignifies  any  thing  that  is  par- 
ticularly given  or  bequeathed  by  a laft 
will  and  tell  ament.  See  the  articles 
Will  and  Testament, 

The  perfon  to  wnom  fuch  a legacy  is 
ielt,  is  termed  the  legatee.  There  is  a 
refiduary  legatee,  or  one  to  whom,  after 
ftyeral  devifes  or  bequtlls  made  by  will, 
the  refidue  of  the  teltator's  eftate  and  ef- 
feas  are  given.  See  Devise. 

On  a devife  of  a fum  of  money  to  be 
jraid  a perfon  at  the  age  of  tvyeniy-cne 
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years,  or  on  the  day  of  marriage,  if  the 
legatee  die  before  either  of  tliefe  happen, 
his  adminiftrator  (hall  have  the  legacy. 
See  the  article  Administrator. 

If  a legacy  is  bequeathed,  and  no  certaia 
time  of  payment  mentioned,  and  the  le- 
gatee is  an  infant,  he  Ibali  be  intitled  to 
intereft  for  bis  legacy  from  the  expira- 
tion of  a year  after  the  death  of  the  tefta- 
tor,  which  time  is  allowed  an  executor 
to  fee  whether  there  be  any  debts ; but 
it  is  otherwife  when  the  legatee  is  of  full 
age,  in  fuch  a cafe  he  fliall  not  have  any 
intereft,  but  from  the  time  of  the  de- 

, mand  of  the  legacy  ; .and  if  the  legacy 
given  is  payable  at  a certain  day,  it  muft: 
be  paid  with  intereft  from  that  day. 

LEGATE,  a cardinal  or  bilhop,  whom 
the  pope  fends  as  his  embalTador  to  fove- 
reign  princes.  See  Embassador. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  legates,'<r;/K:. 
legates  a latere,  legates  de  latere,  and 
legates  by  office,  or  legati  nati  : of  tliefe 
the  moft  confiderable  are  the  legates  a 
latere,  the  next  are  the  legates  de  latere. 
See  the  article  Latere. 

Legates  by  office  are  tliofe  who  have  not 
any  particular  legation  given  them,  but 
who  by  virtue  of  their  dignity  and  rank 
in  the  church,  become  legates  : fuch  are 
the  archbiflrop  of  Rheims  and  Arles;  but 
the  authority  of  tliefe  legates  is  much  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  legates  a latere. 

The  power  of  a legate  is  fometinies  given 
without  the  title.  Some  of  the  nuncios 
are  invefted  with  it.  It  was  one  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  privileges  of  England  from 
the  norman  conqneft,  that  no  foreign  le- 
gate fliould  be  obtruded  upon  the  Eng- 
lilb,  unlefs  the  king  fliould  defiie  it  upon 
fome  extraordinary  emergency,  as  when 
a cafe  was  too  difficult  for  the  englilh' 
prelates  to  determine. 

LEGATUS,  in  roman  antiquity,  a mili- 
tary officer  who  commanded  as  deputy 
of  the  chief  general.  The  deiign  c.f  the 
legati  at  their  firft  inftitution,  wa.s  not 
fo  much  to  command  as  to  advlfe.  They 
werechofen  by  the  coni'uls,  the  authority 
of  the  fenate  concunuig  with  their  no- 
mination. There  were  two  kinds  of  le- 
gati, ^iz.  a legatus  in  the  army,  under 
the  imperalor  or  general,  who  command- 
ed in  chief  under  hint,  and  managed  ail 
affairs  by  his  permiffioii ; and  a legatus 
in  the  provinces,  under  the  proconlul  or 
governor,  in  whofe  abfence  the  legatus 
had  the  honour  to  ufe  the  fifces,  and 
was  intrufted  with  the  fame  charge  as  the 
.officer  he  reprefented.  As  to  the  nnm- 
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ber  of  the  legati  we  have  no  certainty, 
but  may  fuppofe  that  this  depended  upon 
the  pleafure  of  the  general,  &c.  Under 
the  emperors,  there  were  two  forts  of  le- 
gati, confulares  and  prsetorii;  thefirftof 
whom  commanded  whole  armies,  as  the 
emperor’s  lieutenant-generals ; and  the 
others,  only  particular  legions. 

LEGEND,  any  idle  or  ridiculous  ftory 
told  by  the'  roraanifts  concerning  their 
faints,  and  other  perfons,  in  order  to  fup- 
pqrt  the  credit  of  their  religion. 

The  legend  was  oriiinally  a book  ufed 
in  the  old  romilh  churches,  containing 
the  lelTons  to  be-  read  at  divine  fervice  : 
hence  the  lives  of  the  faints  and  martyrs 
came  to  be  called  legends,  becaufe  chap- 
ters were  read  out  of  t’nem  at  matins, 
and  in  the  refeftories  of  religious  houfes. 
Among  thefe  the  golden  legend,  which 
is  a colleflion  of  the  lives  of  the  faints, 
•was  received  by  the  church  with  great 
applaufe,  which  it  maintained  for  two 
hundred  years ; though  it  is  fo  full  of  ri- 
diculous and  romantic  {lories,  that  the 
romanills  themlelves  are  now  alhamed 
of  it. 

But  befides  thefe  written  legends,  there 
are  others  which  may  be  called  tradi- 
tionary ! thefe  are  thofe  idle  ftories  with 
which  every  traveller  is  entertained  in  his 
paffage  through  popifii  countries.  Thus 
at  Menlz,  in  Germany,  they  relate,  that 
a drunken  man  fwore  that  he  would  kill 
the  firfl:  man  he  met,  and  a cnicilix  com- 
ttig  byi  he  ftruck  at  it  with  his  fword, 
which  drew  blood  frcm’  the  crucifix ; 
and  to  heighten  the  wonder,  they  add, 
the  fellow  immediately  funk  up  to  the 
knees  in  the  ground,  where  he  Hood  till 
he  was  apprehended  by  the  magillrates. 

LEGER-line,  in  mullc,  one  added  to  the 
Itiff  of  five  lines,  when  the  afcending  or 
defcending  notes  run  very  high  or  low  : 
there  are  fometimes  many  of'thefe  lines 
both  above  and  below  the  ftaflj  to  the 
number  of  four  or  five. 

LEGGIARDO,  or  Lecgi.ardamente, 
in  mulic,  fignifies  to  play  or  fing  in  a 
lively,  brilk,  and  g-ay  manner. 

LEGHORN,  or  Livorno,  a port-town 
of  Italy,  in  the  dutchy  cf  Tul'cany,  litu- 
ated  on  the  Tufcan  fea,  forty  miles  weft 

. of  Florence:  eaft  long,  ii®,  ncrih  1-at. 
4-!°  %o'. 

LEGION,  in  roman  antiquity,  a body  of 
foot  which  conlilled  often  cohorts. 

The  exaJl  number  contained  in  a legion, 
was  fixed  by  Romulus  at  three  ihoufand  ; 
though  Plutarch  aUures  us,  that  after  the 
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reception  of  the  Sabines  into  Rome,  he 
encreafed  it  to  fix  thoufand.  The  com- 
mon number  afterwards,  in  the  firft 
times  of  the  free  ftate,  was  four  thou- 
fand ; but  in  the  war  with  Hannibal,  it 
arofe  to  five  thoufand,  and  after  this  it  is 
probable  that  it  funk  again  to  four  thou- 
fand, or  four  thoufand  two  hundred, 
which  was  the  number  in  the  time  of 
Polybius. 

They  borrowed  their  names  from  the 
order  in  which  they  were  raifed,  as  pri- 
ma,  fecunda,  tertia  j but  becaufe  it  ufually 
happened  that  there  were  feveral  primae, 
fecundae,  fefc.  in  feveral  places,  they,  on 
that  account,  took  a fort  of  furname  be- 
fides, either  from  the  emperors  who  fiilli 
conftituted  them,  as  Augufta,  Claudiana, 
Galbiana ; or  from  the  provinces  which 
had  been  conquered  chiefly  by  their  va- 
- lour,  as  Part-hica,  Scythica,  Gallica,  ©’c. 
or  from  the  names  of  the  particular  dei- 
ties, for  whom  their  commanders  had 
an  efpecial  honour,  as  Minervia  and 
Apollinaris;  or  flora  the  region  where 
they  had  their  quarters,  as  Cretenfis, 
Cyrenaica,  Britannica,  ©’c.  or  fometimes 
upon  account  of  lelTer  accidents,  as 
Adjutrix,  P/Iaitia,  Fulminatrix,  Rapax, 
©c.  See  Cohort,  MaNipulus,  Sfc. 

LEGISLATOR,  a law-giver,  or  perfon 
who  eftabliflies  the  polity  and  laws  of  a 
ftate.  Such  was  Mofes,  among  the 
Jews  i Lycurgus,  among  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, Sff. 

With  us,  the  legiflative  power  is  lodged 
in  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  affem- 
bliid  in  parliament.  See  Parliament. 

LEGITIMATION,  an  a£l  whereby  ille- 
gitimate children  are  rendered  legitimate. 
See  the  article  Bastard. 

LEGUME,  legimm,  among  botanifts,  de- 
notes a pericarpium  of  an  oblong  com- 
prelfed  figure,  formed  of  two  valves, 
joined  by  a vifible  future  both  on  the 
upper  and  under  parts,  and  having  the 
feeds  affi.’ced  to  the'upper  limbs  of  the 
two  valves,  in  an  alternate  order. 

LEGUMINOUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
, all  plants  whofe  fruit  is  a legume.  See 
the  preceding"  article. 

LEICESTER,  the  county-town  of  Lei- 
cefterfiiire,  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament : weft  long.  1®  5',  and  north  lat« 

5J°  40'. 

LEIGH,  a market- town  thirty-two  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Lancalter. 

LEIGHTON  BUZZARD,  a market-town 
of  Btdfordfliire,  fifteen  miles  fouth  of 
■ Bedford, 
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UININGEN,  a town  of  Germany,  fevbn- 
teen  miles  fouth  of  Worms. , 
LEINSTER,  a province  of  ireiahd,  the 
capital  of  which  is  Dublin. 

LEIPSICj  a rich  and  populous  city  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  o^Upper  Saxony, 
and  province  of  Mifnia:  eaft  long,  li® 
north  kt.  51®  z'o'. 

LEITH,  a ppit-town  of  Scotland^  about 
two  miles  north  of  Edinburgh. 
LEMBURG,  LfioPOLis,  a city  of  Po- 
land, and  capital  of  the  piovence  of  Red 
Ruflia : eaft  long.  24®,  north  lat.  49°. 
LEMGOW,  a town  of  WeftphaJia,  twenty 
miles  north  of  Paderborne.  * 

LEMING,  in  zoology,  the  fliort-tailed, 
mus,  with  the  body  variegated  with  black 
and  tawney,  being  the  fame  with  the  Nof- 
way-rat.  See  Nor w.aY  and  Mus. 
LEMMAj  in  mathematics,  a propofition 
which  ferves  pfevioully  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  more  eafy  apprehenfion  of 
the  demqnftratiotl  of  fome  theoremj  dr 
conliruflion  of  fome  problem. 

LEMNA,  DUCKWEED,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants, 
producing  dittinft  hermaphrodite  and  fe- 
male flowers  ; neither  of  which  have  any 
flower  petals  ; the  ftamina  are  two  fubu- 
lated  filaments ; and  the  fruit  is  a glo- 
bofe,  unilocular  cap'fule. 

LEMNOS,  an  illand  of  the  Archipelago, 
lituated  forty  miles  fouth-weft  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  Hellefpont ; eaft  long.  z6°, 
north  lat.  ag®. 

It  is  remarkable  for  producing  the  bole 
called  lemnian  earth,  which  is  a good 
aftringent  and  vulnerary.  See  Bole. 
LEMON,  in  botany;  a tree  compre- 

hended by  LinnEeus  among  the  citrons. 
See  the  article  Citrus. 

The  medicinal  virtues  of  lemotis  are  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  oranges,  only  in  a 
greater  degree.  See  OraN(3E. 
Lemonade,  a liquor  prepared  of  water;, 
fugar,  and  lemon  or  citron  juice  1 it  is 
very  cooling  and  grateful. 

LEMSTER;  a boroiigh-town  of  liereford- 
Ibire,  twelve  miles  north  of  Herefoi  d. 
LEMURIA,  a feftival  of  the  antient  Ro- 
mans, folemnized  on  the  ninth  of  May, 
to  pacify  the  manes  of  the  dead,  who 
were  the  iemures  or  phantoms  that  came 
in  the  night  to  torment  the  living.  The  , 
chief  ceremony  of  this  feftival  was  as 
follows:  about  midnight,  the  perfon  who 
dlfered  it,  being  barefooted,  made  a fig- 
nal,  by  joining  the  fingers  of  his  hand 
to  his  thumb,  which  he  fancied  kept  off 
the  bad  fpirit  or  phantom  ; hb  thbn  wafii- 
toL.  HI. 
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ed  his  hands  in  fpring-water,  and  putting 
black  beans  into  his  mouth,  threw  tlieul 
behind  him,  uttering  the^e  words,  Ide- 
■ li’veT  myfdf  ahd  mine  by  ihefe  beans  : hd 
then  made  a great  nolle  with  brat’s- kettles 
and.  pans,  deliririg  the  gholi  nirSe  times 
to  depart  from  his.houle;  with  which 
the  ceremony  ended.  The  celebratiod 
of  the  lemui'ia  lafted  three  nights;  dur- 
ing which  tiiiie  the  temples  of  the  gods 
\vere  (Hut  up,  and  no  marriages  were  al- 
lovved  to  he  celebrated.  , 

The  inftitution  of  this  feftival  Is  afcriHed 
to  Romulus,  who,  to  rid  hlrafelf  of  the 
ghoft  of  hk,broiher  Remus,  which  vvas 
perp.etuallv  appearing  to  liim,  ordained 
a feaft  to  pacify  it  j whence  it  is  likevvife 
called  femtiriai 

LENA,  a great  river  of  Siberia,  riinnlhg 
north  from  north  lat,  55°  to  72®. 
LENHEA,  AtjMm,  in  antiquity,  a fefti-^ 
ysl  of  Bacchus.,  furnanied  Lenteus  from 
i.  e.  a vine-prefs.  Btfides  the 
u.'u-al  ceremonies  at  feafts  faefed  to  this 
god,  it  vitas  remarkable  for  poetical  con- 
telifiohs,  and  tragedies  afled  at  ihia 
time.  ., 

LENCiCt  A,a  citv  dfgreatPolarid,  feventy 
miles  weft  of  'Warfaw;  ^ 

Lenitive  medicines,  among  phylicl- 
ans,  thofe  of  a mild,  foftehing,  and  re- 
laxing nature,  aiid  deftitute  of  all  acri- 
.mony.  ... 

LENS,  in  dioptrics,  properly  flgriifies  i 
fmall  roundifli  glafs,  of  the  figure  of  a 
lentil ; but  is  extended  to  any  optic  gkfsj 
not  very  thick;  which  either  collefts  the 
rays  of  light  into' a point,  in  their  p'af- 
fage  through  it,  ordlfpeffes  them  further 
dpart,  according  to  the  Ihvvs  of  reffac- 
tion; 

Lenfes  liave  yaflous  figo’res,  that  is;  are 
terminated  by  various  furfaces,  frod 
which  they  acquire  Various  names.  Sdm'fe 
are  plane  on  one  fide,  and  convex  on^the 
other,  as  that  marked  A,  in  plate  CLV. 
fig.  3.  h°  I.  others  convex  on  both  fides; 
a's  B,  ibid. -hniXi  which  are  ordinarily 
called  corivex  lenfes  ; tlioiigh  vvliere  we 
fp.eak  accurately,  the  former  is  called 
plano-convex.  Again,  fome  ate  plane 
bn  one  fide,  and  concave  o'n  the  other; 
as  C,  ibid,  and.  other, s are  concave  bri 
both  fides,  as  D,  ibid,  which  are  both 
ufually  ranked  atfiong  the  concave  lenfes; 
th'o’  vvhen  diftiuguIlKed,  the  former  is 
called  a plano-concave.  Others,  again, 
lU’e  concave  on  one  fide,  and  convex  on 
the  other,  as  E,  ibid,  vi'hich  are  called 
convexo-concave,  of  coneSvb  - Conveit 
1 1 K Itnfes, 
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lenfes,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other 
furface  is  more  concave,  or  a portion  of 
a lelV-fphere.  It  is  here  to  be  obferved, 
that  in  every  lens  terminated  in  any  of 
the  forementioned  manner  s,  a right  line, 
G H,  perpendicular  10  the  two  furfaces, 
is  called  the  axis  of  the  lens ; which 
axis,  vvhen  both  furfaces  are  fpherical, 
paffes  through  both  their  centers  ; but  if 
one  cf  them  be  plane,  it  falls  perpendi- 
cularly upon  that,  and  goes  through  the 
center  cf  the  other. 

For  convex  lenles,  the  laws  cf  their  re- 
fraflion,  and  their  effefls  depending  there- 
on, are  as  follow  ; 

A ray  of  light  E G (ii/W.  n°  a.)  near  the 
axis  and  parallel  thereto,  ftriking  on  the 
plane  furface  of  a plano-convex  lens, 
ilireflly  oppofite  to  the  luminous  body, 
after  refraftion  concurs  with  the  axis  in 
the  point  F ; and  if  C be  the  center  of  the 
convexity,  C F will  be  to  CL ; that  is,  the 
diftance  of  the  center  from  the  point  of 
concourfe  or  focus,  will  be  to  the  dif- 
tance of  the  center  frem  the  convex  fur- 
face in  the  ratio  of  the  refraflion. 

For  the  plane  furface  being  direflly  op- 
pofed  to  the  luminous  body,  the  ray  E G 
is  perpendicular  to  A B,'  and  therefore 
will  pafs  unrefrafled  to  H:  thus  it  ftrikes 
onAHB  ftill  parallel  to  the  axis  ; and 
therefore  coming  out  of  a denfer  medium 
into  a.  rarer,  will  meet  the  axis  of  the 
lens  in  F,  and  fo  as  that  C F will  be  to 
CL  in  the  ratio  of  the  fine  of  the  refrafled 
angle  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incli- 
nation, as  will  be  demonftrated  under 
the  article  REFRACTtON. 

If  then  the  refrafiion  be  out  of  a glafs- 
lens  into  air,  C F ••  C L : : 3 ; j,  and 
theiefore  FL  — iCL.  that  is,  parallel 
rays  near  the  axis  will  concur  with  it 
at  the  diftance  of  the  diameter.  Again, 
if  the  refraflion  were  out  of  a water- 
lens,  i.  e,  out  of  a plano-convex  lens 
filled  with  water,  C F : C L : ; ij. ! 3,  and 
therefore  F L~  3CL,  Z.  e.  parallel  rays 
near  the  axis  will'-concur  wifH  it  at  the 
diftance  of  half  the  diameter.  So  that 
if  a lighted  candle  be  placed  in  the  focus 
of  a piano- convex  lens,  that  is,  in  the 
point  F,  diftant  from  the  furface  of  the 
lens  ALB,  by  the  length  of  the  diameter, 
and  from  the  furface  cf  the  water  Jens 
by  half  the  diameter,  its  rays  after  re- 
fraflion  will  hecorhe  parallel.  See  the 
article  Refraction. 

If  the  ra^r'K  I (ibid,  n®  3,1  near  the 
a.xis  of  a plano-convex  lens,  and  pa- 
rallel thereto,  .flrike  on  its  co-nvex  fur. 


face  A H 13,  after  a double  refraflion  it 
will  meet  the  axis  in  F;  fo  as  that  HG 
will  be  to  G C,  and  G E to  F H in  the 
ratio  of  the  refraflion. 

For  the  ray  K I,  parallel  to  the  axis  E G, 
by  virtue  of  the  firft  refraflion  in  I,  will 
tend  to  the  point  G,  fo  as  G H will  be  to 
G C in  the  ratio  of  the  fine  of  the  angle 
of  inclination  to  the  fine  of  the  refraflcd 
angle  : therefore  by  virtue  of  the  fecond 
rtfraflion  in  L,-  it  will  concur  with  the 
axis  in  F,  fo  as  G D will  be  to  F D in 
the  ratio  of  the  fine  of  the  refrafted  angle,- 
tp  the  line  of  the  angle  of  inclination! 
fo  that  the  femidiameter  and  thicknefs  of 
the  plano-convex  lens,  with  the  ratio  of 
refraflion,  being  given,  hence  atifes  a 
method  of  determining  the  focus  of  pa- 
rallel rays  ftriking  on  the  convex  fuifjce. 
Hence,  if  the  lens  be  glafs,  F D zx  2 C H 
— fHD.  So  that  if  two-thirJs  of  the 
thicknefs  of  the  lens  be  inconfiderable  (as 
in  praflice  it  ufually  happens)  parallel 
rays  meet  with  the  axis  at  the  diftance  of 
the  diameter  from  the  lens,  even  when 
they  ftrike  on  the  convex  fiivface. 

So  that  as  to  the  place  of  the  focus,  ’tis 
the  fame  thing  whether  th&plane  furface 
or  the  convex  one  be  turned  to  a luminary 
of  parallel  rays  j though  it  appears  both 
from  experience  and  trigonometrical  cal- 
culation, that  tlieie  are  more  rays  united 
in  a lefs  fpace,  if  the  convex  furface, 
than  if  the  plane  one  be  turned  towards 
the  fun.  If  the  lens  were  full  of  water, 
FDn=3CH— iHD,  Wherefore,  if 
i H D he  inconfiderable,  F D =;  3 C H j 
or  if -JHD  be  inconfiderable,  F HxxsCH.. 
Parallel  and  near^  rays,  therefore,  ate 
united  at  the  diftance  of  half  the  diameter, 
if  the  refraflion  he  in  water,  even  when 
the  convex  furface  is  oppofed  to  the  lu- 
minous body.  Hence  alfoarifes  a method 
cf  determining  the  focus  of  parallel  rays 
ftriking  on  a lens  convex  on  both  fides, 
the  two  femidiameters  and  the  thicknefs 
of  the  l^ens  being,  given.  On  thefe  prin- 
ciples IS  founded  the  ftruflure  of  re- 
frafling  burning- glafles;  the  fun's  light 
and  heat  being  exceedingly  augmented  in 
the  focus  of  a lens,  whether, convex  or 
plano-convex  ; fince  the  rays  falling  pa- 
rallel to  the  axis  of  the  lens  are  reduced 
into  a much  narrower  esmpafs,  fo  that 
’tis  no  wonder  they  burn  fome  bodies, 
melt  others,  and. produce  other  extraor- 
dinary phsenomeha. 

If  a luminous  - body  he  placed  in  the 
focus  behind  a lens,  whether  plano-con- 
vex, or  convex  on  both -fides,  or  whether 

equally 
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tq^jally  or  unequally,  the  rays  after  re- 
fiaftion  become  parallel.  Henceby  means 
of  a convex  lens,  or  a little  glafs  bubble 
full  of  water,  a very  intenfe  light  may  be 
projefled  to  a vaft  diftance. 

And  this  furnidies  us  with  the  ftrudtnre 
of  a lamp  or  lantern,"  to  projedf  an  in- 
tenfe  light  to  an  immenfe  diltance  : for 
a lens  convex  on  both  (ides,  being  placed 
oppofite  to  a concave  mirrour  ; if  in  the 
common  focus  of  both  be  placed  a lighted 
candle  or  wick,  the  rays  reflefled  back 
from  the  mirrour  to  the  lens  will  be  pa- 
rallel to  each  other,  and  after  refraflion 
will  converge,  till  they  arrive  at  the 
diftance  of  the  femi -diameter,  after  which 
they  will  again  diverge.  But  the  candle 
being  likewife  in  the  focus  of  the  lens, 
the  rays  it  throws  on  the  lens  will  be  pa- 
taiitl : and  therefore  a very  intenfe  light, 
meeting  with  another  equally  intenfe,  at 
the  diftance  of  the  diameter  from  the 
lens,  the  light  will  be  furprizing  ; and- 
tho’  it  afterwards  decreafe,  yet  the  pa- 
lallel  and  diverging  rays  going  a Ipng 
vtay  together,  it  will  be  very  great  at  a 
very  great  diftance.  Lanterns  of  this 
kind  are  of  confiderable  fervice  in  the 
night-time  to  difcover  remote  objefls, 
and  are  ufed  with  fuccefs  by  fowlers 
and  filhermen,  to  gather,  their  prey  to- 
gether, in  order  to  take  them. 

If  iheluminous  body,. placed  in  the  focus, 
be  of  a large  extent,  the  rays  flowing 
from  points  fenfibly  diftant  from  each 
other,  cannot  be  paiallel ; but  will  con- 
flitute  feveral  ti-ains,  or  pencils,  of  rays, 
parallel  to  each  other. 

The  images  of  objedls,  oppofed  in  any 
manner  to  a convex  lens,  are  exhibited 
invertedly  in  its  focus.  Hence,  if  a paper 
be  applied  to  a convex  lens  (efpecially  in 
a dark  room)  at  the  diftance  of  its  focus, 
the  images  of  objefls' ftiining  upon  it  will 
be  reprefented  diftiriflly,  and  in  their  na- 
tural colours,  thereon ; nor  is  the  focus 
of  the  fun’s  rays  any  thing  elfe,  in  ef- 
feff,  but  the  image  of  the  fun.  Hence,  , 
in  folar  eclip'es,  the  fun’s  image,  ecllp- , 
fed  as  it  is,  may  be'  burned  by  a large 
lens  on  a board,  &f.  a very  entertaining 
phtenomenon. 

Hence  alfo,  if  a convex  lens  of  . any - 
kind  be  expofed  both  to  nearer  and 
remoter  objefls,  and.  a paper  at  the  fame 
lime  apnlied,  fo  as  to  receive  the  images 
of  objefls  dillinflly,  tlie  diftance  of  the 
?ocus  from  the.  lens,  and  ihenre  the  di- 
ameter of  the  convexity,  may  bs  deter- 
jnined.  ' 


If  a concave  mirror  be  fo  placed,  as  that 
an  inverted  image  formed  by  refraflion 
through  a lens  be  found  between  the 
center  and  the  focus,  or  even  beyond 
the  center,  it  will  again  be  inverted  by 
rtfleflion,  and  fo  appear  erefl ; in  the 
firft  cafe  beyond  the  center,  and  in  the 
latter  between  the  center  and  the  focus. 
On  thele,  principles  is  built  the  camera 
obfcura.  The  diameter  of  the  image  of 
an  objefl  delineated  beyond  a convex 
lens,  is  to  the  objefl  itfelf  in  thj  ratio  of 
the  diftance  of  the  image,  to  that  of  the 
objefl. 

Since  then  the  image  of  a remoter  o.hjefl 
is  lefs  diftant  from  the  lens  than  that  of 
the  nearer,  the  image  of  the  more  re- 
mote will  he  lei's  than  that  of  the  nearer. 
And  becaufe  the  diftance  of  the  image 
from  the  lens  is  greater,  if  the  lens’  be 
a fegment  of  a greater 'fphere  than  of  a 
lefs,  the  image  will  likewife  be  greater  in 
the  former  cafe  than  in  the  latter.  The 
image  therefore  will  be  of  Rich  a m‘ag- 
niiude,  as  it  W'iuld  be  of,  were  the  ob- 
jefl to  lliine  into  a dark  room  through 
a little  hole  upon  a wall,  at  the  fame 
diftance  fro.m  the  hole,  at  which  the 
focus  is  from  the  lens.  When  an  objefl 
is  lefs  diftant  from  a lens  than  the  focus 
of.  parallel  rays,  the  diftance  of  the 
. image  is  greater  than  that  of  the  objefl  ; 
Otherwife  the  diftance  of  the  image  is 
lefs  than  that  of  the.  objefl ; in  tfle  )’or- 
nier  cafe,  therefore,  the  image  is  greater 
than  the  objefl,  in  the  latter  lefs.  If 
the  images..be  nfade ‘greater  thaji,  the  ob- 
jefls, they.  w.jll  not  appear  diftinflly  ; 
becaufe  in  thaf  cafe  there  are  fewer  rays 
which  meet  after  refraflion  in  the  fame 
point :.  whence  it  happens,  that  rays  pro- 
ceeding fro.m  dlfferfnt  points  of  an  ob- 
jefl, terminate  in  the  fame  point  of  an 
image,  which  is  the  caufe  of  confufion. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  the  fame  aperture 
of  a lens  may' not  .be  admitted  in  every 
cafe,  if  we  ..would^  keep  off  the  . j-ays 
which  produce  .confufion.  However, 
though  the  image  is  then  moft  diilinfl, 
when  no  rays  are:  admitted,  but.  thole 
neat  (he  axis,  yet  for  want  of  rays  the 
image  is  apt  to  be  dim.  If  the  eye  be 
placed  in  the. focus  of  a convex  lens,  an 
objefl  viewed  thro’  it  appears  erefl  and 
enlarged,  jn.  .the  ratio  of  the  diftance  of 
the  objefl  from'  the  eye,  to  that  of  the 
eye  from  the  lens,  if  it  be  near;  but  in- 
finitely, if  remote. 

For,  concave  le'nfes,  their  laws  are  as 

follow : 

1 1 a 
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If  parallel  rays  ftrike  on  a plano-con- 
pave  lens  KL  [ibid,  n?  4..)  and  F C be 
to  FB  in  ihe  raiio  of  the  refraflion,  the 
pays  will  diverge  from  the  axis,  and  the 
point  of  divergency  or  diCpeiTion,  calFd 
the  virtual  focus,  will  be  F.  For  the 
pay  HI,  parallel  to  the  axis,  is  perpen- 
dicular to  KL,  and  will  theiefore  pafs 
■pniefraflcd  to  E.  Wherefore  F C being 
to  F B in  the  ratio  of  rofraiSion,  F will 
be  the  virtual  focus.  S“e  Focus. 

If  then  the  lens  be  glafs,  F B— a B C ; i.  e. 
the  virtml  focus  F will  be  diftant  from 
the  lens  K L a diameter  and  a half  3 B C. 
If  the  ray  AE,  {Ibid.  n°  5.)  parallel 
fo  the  axis  F P,  ftrike  on  a lens  conr.ave 
on  both  Tides  ; and  both  F C be  to  F B, 
and- 1 P to  P H in  the  ratio  of  refraflion ; 
and  f P : P K : : F B : B G ; G will  be 
^he  point  of  difperfion,  or  the  virtual 
locus.  If  therefore  the  refra6lion  be  in  a ' 
glafs-kns,  the  funis  of  the  lemidiameters 
C B and  H I,  will  be  to  the  diameter  of 
the  concavity  of  either,  a H I ; as  the 
femidiameter  of  the  other,  C B,  to  the 
diftane'e  of  the  virtual  focus  from  the 
Jens  B G.  Hence  the  fun’s  rays  ftriking 
on  a concave  lens,  their  light  after  re- 
fraflion  will  be  confiderably  weakened  ; 
fo  that  ihe  eft'efl  of  concave  lenfes,  is  op- 
po.fite  to  that  of  convex  ones.  ' 

Ladly,  an  ohjefl  viewed  thro’  a concave 
lens  appears  eieiSI,  and  diminillied  in  a 
ratio  compounded  of  tiie  ratios  of  the 
fpace  in  the  axis,  belwefn  the  point  of 
incidence  and  the  point  lo  which  an 
oblique  ray  fhould  pafs  without  refrac- 
tion, to  the  fpace  of  the  axis  between  the 
pye  and  the  middle  of  the  objeiSl ; and 
the  (pace  in  the  fame  axis  between  the 
eye  and  the  point  of  incidence,  to  the 
(pace  between  the  middle  of  the  objefi 
and  the  point  the  oblique  ray  would  pafs 
to  without  refraftion. 

Though  the  properties  oflenfes  Ijsve  been 
. conlidered  here  principally  with  regard 
to  rays  falling  hear  fr.e'axij,  and  parallel 
thereto;  yet  ihe  reafening  \yill  be  ealily 
transferri'd  tb  rays.  moWremote  from  the 
axis,  and  falling  in  any  direefion.  Thus 
we  may  fay  univerfally,  that  in  a con- 
vex lens  all  parallel  rays  become  con- 
verging, and  concur  in  a focus ; that 
diverging  rays  eith.er  become  lefs  diverg- 
ing, or  run  parallel,  or  converge;  and 
that  converging  rays,  converge  the  uiore  : 
all  vvhich  alterations  are  more  fenfible 
in  oblique  rays  than  in  perpendiiiilar 
ones,  by  realbn  the  angles  of  incidence 
(n  that  cafe  are  greater. 


In  concave  lenfes  all  parallel  rgys  become 
diverging;  diverging  rays  diverge  more; 
converging  rays  either  converge  lefs,  or 
become  parallel,  or  go  out  diverging ; 
all  which  things  hold  of  oblique,  as  well 
as  direft  rays,'  but  more  fenfibly  in  the 
fil'd. 

A lens,  ctne  of  vyhofe  furfaces  is  convex, 
and  the  other  concave  is  called  a menifeus. 
Some  confine  lenfes  within  the  diameter 
of  five  Of  fix  lines,  and  will  have  fuch 
as  exceed  that  diameter  called  lenticular 
glafll-s. 

Lenfes  are  diftinguiflied  with  regard  to 
their  preparation,  into  ground  and  blown. 
Blown  lenfes  are  little  globules  of  glals 
nielied  in  the  flame  of  a lamp  or  taper; 
but  the  figure  of  thefe  is  feldom  exafl; 
hefides  that  the  fmoke  of  the  lamp  cleaves 
to  the  furface  in  melting:  on  both  which 
accounts,  they  come  fliort  of  the  clearnef* 
of  thole  which  are  ground.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Grinding  and  Polishing. 

For  Ihe  method  of  determining  the  foci 
of  different  lenfes,  fee  Focus. 

Lens  is  alfo'a  town  of  the  french  Nether- 
lands, eight  miles  nonh  of  Arras. 

LENT,  a folemn  time  of  falling  in  the 
chriftian  church,  obferved  as  a time  of 
humiliation  before  Eafter,  the  great  felli- 
val  of  our  Saviour’s  refurreflion, 

Thole  of  the  romifti  church,  and  feme 
of  the  proteftant  communion,  maintain, 
that  it  was  always  a fall  of  forty  days, 
and  as  fuch,  of  apollolical  inftitution, 
Otliers  think  it  was  only  pf  ecclefiaftical 
inftitution,  and  that  it  was  varioufly  ob- 
ferved in  different  ihurchos,  and  grew  by 
degrees  from  a fall  of  forty  hours,  to  a 
fall  of  forty  days.  This  is  the  fentiment 
of  Morton,  bifliop  Taylor,  du  Moulin, 
Daillee,  and  otliers. 

If  this  fall  was  of  apollolical  inditutionj 
it  is  Tcarce  accountable  how  fuch  a va- 
I'iely  in  point  of  time  flioiild  happen  in 
the  obfervation  of  it ; fom.e  churches 
keeping  it  only  three  weeks,  fome  fix, 
Tome  feven,  and  yet  none  of  them  bit- 
ing upon  the  preciTe  number  of  forty 
days.  It  is  obfervable  however,  that  they 
a+l  agreed  in  calling  this  fall  quadra- 
gefinial,  and  affigned  different  reafons 
for  it ; and  that  Am- wedneTday,  and  the 
other  three  days  were  not  added  by  the 
romilh  church  to  the  beginning  of  lent, 
till  the  feventh  or  eighih  century.  The 
manner  of  obferving  lent  among  thofe 
who  were  pioully  diTpofed,  was  to  ab- 
ftam  from  food  till  evening,  their  only 
^efitlhment  was  a fupper,  and  then  it 
' • ■ ‘ vi;a^ 
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was  indifFerent  whether  it  was  fleft  or 
any  other  food,  provided  it  was  ufed  with 
fobriety  and  moderation. 

Lent  was  thought  the  proper  time  for  ex- 
ercifing,  more  abundantly,  every  fpecies 
of  charity.  Thus  what  they  fpared  from 
their  own  bodies  by  abridging  them  of  a 
meal,  was  ufuafly  given  to  the  poor : 
they  employed  their  vacant  hours  in  vi- 
fiting  the  fick,  and  thofe  that  were  in 
prifon,  in  entertaining  ftrangers,  and 
reconciling  differences.  The  imperial 
laws  forbad  all  profecution  of  men  in 
criminal  aflions,  that  might  bring  them 
to  corporal  punifliment  and  torture,  dur- 
ing the  whole  feafon.  This  was  a time 
of  more  than  ordinary  ftridfnefs  and  de- 
votion, and  therefore  in  many  of  the 
great  churches  they  had  religious  affem- 
blies  for  prayer  and  preaching  every  dayr 
All  public  games  and  ftage-plays  were- 
prohibited  at  this  feafon  ; as  alfo  the 
celebration  of  all  feftivals,  birth- days, 
and  marriages,  as  unfuitable  to  the  pre- 
ient  occafion. 

The  chrilfians  of  the  greek-church  ob- 
ferve  four  lents  : the  firlt  commences  on 
the  fifteenth  of  November,  or  forty  days 
before  Chriftmas : the  fecond  is  the 
fame  with  our  lent : the  third  begins  the 
week  after  Whitfuntide,  and  continues 
till  the  feftival  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ; 
and  the  fourth  commences  on  the  firft  of 
Auguft,  and  lafts  no  longer  than  till  the 
fifteenth.  Thefe  lents  are  obferved  with 
great  Hrifilnefs  and  aufferity ; but  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  they  indulge 
themfelves  in  drinking  wine  and  ufing 
oil,  which  are  prohibited  on  other  days. 

LENTISCUS,  the  lentisk-tree,  in 
botany,  belongs  to  the  fame  genus  with 
the  piltachia.  See  PisTACHtA. 

Lentifk  wood  is  efteemed  aftringent  and 
balfaraic,  and  accordingly  recommended 
in  the  floor  albus  and  gonorrhos-a.  See 
Fluor  albus  and  Gonorrhoea. 

LEO,  the  LiONj  in  zoology.  See  Lion. 

Leo,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  twelve 
figns  of  the  zodiac,  the  fifth  in  order  ; 
containing,  according  to  Ptolemy,  thirty- 
two  ftars  ; according  to  Tycho,  rthirty- 
feven  ; and,  in  the  britannic  Catalogue, 
there  are  no  lefs  than  ninety-four. 

The  liar  called  the  lion's  heart,  cor  leonis, 
regulus,  and  bafilicus,  is  a fixed  ftar  of 
the  firft  magnitude. 

St.  Leo,  a town  and  bilhop’s  fee  of  Italy, 
twenty  mile.s  north- weft  of  Urbino. 
LEOMINSTER,  or  Lemster,  Seethe 
article  Lbmster-,  . 


LEON,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Lfon, 
in  Spain,  fituated  on  the  river  Efla  ; 
weft  Ion.  6°  5',  north  lat.  43''. 

Leon  is  alfo  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Nicaragua,  in  Mexico,  fituated  at  the  weft 
end  of  the  Lake  Nicaragua  : weft  long. 
91°-,  north  lat.  u"  30L 

St.  LEONARD,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Guiennes,  and  territoiy  of 
Limofin  : eaft  long.  1°  45',  north  lat. 

5°'- 

St.  LEONHART,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Auflria,  and  duchy  of 
■ Carinthia:  eaft  long.  15°,  north  lat.  47°. 

LEONINE  verses,  fuch  asi^raeat  every 
hemifticb,  the  middle  fyllable  of  each 
verfe  correfponding  to  the  laft  one. 

LEONTICE,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
hexandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the. 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  fix  oval  petals  j 
and  the  fruit  is  a large,  globofe,  anu- 
lated  and  unilocular  capfule,  contain- 
ing a few  feeds  of  the  fame  figure. 

LEON  TINT,  a town  of  Sicily,  twenty 
miles  north-weft  of  Syracufe. 

LEONTODON,  dandelion,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  fyngenefia-polygamia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  compound  flower  of  which 
is  imbricated  and  uniform  ; and  the 
partial  ones,  monopetalousand  ligulated: 
the  ftamina  are  five  fcarcely  difcernible 
capillary  filaments : the  feed,  which  is 
folitary,  is  contained  in  the  cup  of  each 
partial  flower,  or  corollula. 

Dandelion  is  laid  to  have  much  the  lame 
virtues  with  endive.  See  Endive. 

LEONURUS,  lion’s  tail,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  didynamia  gymnofpermia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  is 
monopetalous  and  rir.  ,ent;  and  its  feeds, 
which  are  four  in  number,  are  contained 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 

LEOPARD,  a beaft  of  prey,  with  the 
fpots  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
round,  and  the  lower  ones  virgated.  It 
is  a very  nimble,  as  well  as  fierce  animal, 
fo  that  fcarce  any  thing  efcapes  it. 
Authors  call  the  male  pardus,  and  the 
female  panthera. 

Leopard’s  bane,  doronicum,  in  botany. 
See  the  article  Doronicum. 

LEOPOtSTAT,  a city  of  Upper  Hun- 
gary, fuhjedl  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria; 
eaft  long.  18°  6',  north  lat.  48°  55''. 

LEPANTO,  a port-town  of  european 
Turky,  eighty  miles  weft  of  the  ifthmus 
of  Corinth;  whence  the-gulph  of  Le- 
panto  takes  its  name. 

LEPASTRUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  a genus 
of  felenil^,  compofed  of  plates  dilpofed 
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in  the  form  of  a radiated  ftar.  See  the 
article  Selenitje. 

LEPIDfUM,  DiTTANDER,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  tetradyi|*mia-fjliculofa  dal's 
of  plants,  with  a fetrapetalous  cruciform 
flower:  the  ftamina  are  fitc  fuhulated 
filaments  ; and  the  fruit  is  a coinprefl'ed 
■bilocular  pod. 

LEPIDOPPERA,  in  zoology,  an  order 

■ of  infefls,  with  four  wings,  which  are 
covered  with  imbricated  fquatnnlre  ; add 
to  this,  that  the  mouth  is  commonly 
f^iral. 

tfnder  this  order  are  comprehended  the 
butterflies,  and  phalenas,  or  moths. 

LEPIUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  a genus  of 
foffils  of  the  harder  gypfum,  compofed 
pf  very  fmall  particles;  and  of  a lefs  glit- 
tering hue.  See  the  article  Gypsum. 
There  is  duly  one  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
being  one  ofthe  leaft  valuable  and  moil 
impure  of  the  clafs  of  gyplums.  It  is  of, 
sn  extremely  rude,  irregular,  coarfe  and 
unequal  ftruflure ; a little  foft  to  the 
touch,  of  a Very  dull  appearance,  and 
of  different  degrees  of  a greyifli  white. 
It  is  burnt  in  plaifter  for  the  coarfer 
works;  it  calcines  very  flowly  and  un- 
equally, and  makes  but  a very  coarfe 
and  ordinary  plailler. 

LEPROSO  AMOVENDO,  an  antient  writ 
for  removing  a perfon  infeded  with  the 
leprofy,  who  forced  himfelf  into  the  com- 
pany of  his  neighhours,  either  in  a church, 
or  at  fome  public  meeting. 

LEPROSY,  lepra,  a foul  cutaneous  difeafe, 
appearing-  in  dry,  white,  thin,  feurfy 
fcabs,  either  on  the  whole  body,  or 
only  fome  part  of  it,  and  ul’ually  at- 
tended with  a violent  itching  and  other 
pains. 

The  leprofy  is  faid  to  he  of  two  kinds, 
that  ofthe  Arabians,  called  elephantiafis, ' 
from  the  roughnefs,  inequalities,  and  tu- 
bercles of  the-  (kin,  refembling  that  of  an 
elephant;  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  called 
impetigo.  SeeELEPHANTiAsis. 
Lncreiius  fuppofed  the  elephantiafis  to  be 
generated  in  Egypt,  and  no  where  elfe  ; 
but  if  the  leprofy  of  the  jews  is  the  fame 
as  that  of  the  negroe;,  which  is  highly 
probable;  then  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
it  is  endemical  to  the  fouthern  and  inland 
parts  of  Africa,  That  it  was  contagious 
all  hiftories  facred  and  prophane  agree. 
Pliny  acquaints  us,  that  it  did  not  invade 
Italy  till  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great, 
and  that  it  was  brought  from  Egypt, 
and  is  peculiar  to  that  kingdom.  Some 
have  thpught  that  the  leprofy  of-  the 


Arabians,  or  more  properly  of  the  Afri- 
cans, was  ihe  parent  of  the  lues  yeneiea ; 
however  that  be,  it  is  certain,  that  fince 
the  pox  has  been  curable,  the  elephan- 
tialis  feems  to  have  difappeared,  and  the 
leprofy  of  the  Greeks  has  been  much  lefs 
frequent  than  before. 

Pliny  informs  us,  that  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  ihe  elephantiafis  is  in  the  fare, 
particularly  a fm,tll  fpeck  appears  on  the 
note  or  r.oftril,  and  as  the  dileafe  in- 
creafes,  the  whole  body  is  full  of  fpots 
of  various  colours  ; the  fkin-’is  thick  in 
one  place,  and  thin  in  another;  hard  and 
rough  with  fcabs.  In  procefs  of  time,  the 
fkin  turns  black,  and  eats  away  the 
flefli  to  the  very  hones ; then  the  body, 
•Celius  obftrves,  falls  away,  the  mouth 
legs  and  feet  fwell,  and  the  fingers  and 
toes  are  hid  with  a fwelling ; even  the 
bones  tliemfelves  do  not  etcape;  after- 
wards a fever  arifes,  to  which  the  patient 
falls  an  eafy  vidlim. 

This  leprofy  has  made  great  progrefs  of 
l.'te  years  in  Barbadoes,  not  only  among 
the  negroes,  but  the  white  inhabitants, 
Towne  fays,  that  at  firft  there  apjiears 
fpots  of  a brown  copper-colour,  difperfed 
over  feveial  parts  of  the  face,  but  el'pe- 
cially  on  the  nofe,  without  any  un- 
eafinefs  or  fenfe  of  pain  at  the  begin- 
ning : thefe  fpread  by  flow  degrees,  till 
a great  part  of  the  body  is  covered  with 
them. 

There  is  another  difeafe  which  Towne 
falleiy  calls  the  elephantiafis,  which  ge- 
nerally happens  after  long  illnefs,  acute 
fevers,  obftinate  intermittents,  or  other 
tedious  diflempers  : the  vitiated  humour^ 
generally  fubfiding  into  one  leg,  fome- 
times  into  both,  imitating  an  anafarca, 
As  the  leg  becomes  more  tuinified,  the 
veins  are  diftended  with  various  fwellings 
from  the  knee  to  the  toes;  then  the  Ikui 
begins  to  grow  rugged  and  unequal,  its 
vafculaf  and  glandular  compages  are  en- 
larged, and  a fcaly  fubllance  with  a fort 
of  chaps  and  fiffures  in  the  interftices  ap- 
pear on  the  fuiface:  thefe  feeming  fcales 
do  not  dry  up,  but  are  protruded  for- 
ward, and  ftretched  in  their  dimenfion 
till  the  leg  is  enlarged  to  an  enor  mous 
bulk. 

Hoffman  thinks  the  feat  of  thefe  difeafes  is 
in  the  fkin,  but  chiefly  thefatty  membrane 
thereof,  where  ihe  fomes  of  the  impure 
and  corrupt  matter  chiefly  refides  ; inlb- 
much  that  by  corroding,  pricking,  and 
inflaming  the  nervous  fibrillas  of  the  Ikin, 
yarious  Hind?  of  puftles  are  generated,  _ 
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Tliis  15  hereditary  and  irfeSioiir; 

for  it  may  be  caught  by  the  faliva  of  a 
leper,  if  a found  pei  Ion  drinks  after  him, 
by  touch,  by  lying  -in  the  fame  bed,  and 
by  coition. 

An  inveterate  leprofy  was  judged  to  be 
abfolutely  incurabie  ; but  Ai  ttens  lays, 
when  the  dile.ife  is  new  and  recent,  there 
are  great  hopes  of  a cute.  What  he  and 
Cell'us  prefcribe  in  order  to  the  cure  is 
not  worth  repeating  ; for  if  any  medi- 
cines will  do,  they  mulf  be  of  the  her- 
culean kind.  Authois  are  exctflive  in 
the  praife  of  viper's  flefh.  which  Hoffman 
judges  to  be  quite  inllgnlficant.  Joel  ad- 
vifes  bleeding,  and  purging  with  twelve 
grains  of  the  extraft  of  black  hellebore, 
or  three  grains  of  the  glafs  of  antimony, 
in  conferve  of  rofes  : but  the  viiruin  ce- 
ratum  is  more  fife,  and  may  be  given  in 
a larger  dol’e.  Towne  confclfts,  that 
the  antimonial  prep,arations  yielded  mofi: 
<(relirf  in  Baibadoes,  but  he  could  not  fay 
that  they  peifefled  tlie  cure.  On  the 
other  hand,  mercnry  exafperatcd  the  dif- 
temper,  irritated  the  ulcers,  and  made 
them  fpread  the  faffer. 

The  impetigo  or  leprofy  of  the  Greeks, 
begins  with  red  pimples  or  pultles  break- 
ing out  in  various  parts  of  the  body ; 
fometimes  they  appear  fugle,  fonietimes 
a great  number  arifj  together,  e.fpeciaily 
on  the  arm.s  and  hgs.  As  the  dileafe  in- 
creafes,  frefli  pi.mples  arife,  which  join- 
ing the  former,  make  a fort  of  chiller, 
all  which  enlarge  their  borders,  and 
fpread  in  an  orbicular  form.  This  leprofy, 
according  to  Turner,  breaks  out  fill  in 
the  elbows  and  knees,  but  foon  fpreads 
iarlher,  and  gradually  (hews  iifeif  over 
all  the  body.  The  caufesand  feat  of  this 
dil'eafe  are  faid  to  be  the  fame  as  the  for- 
riier.  Willis  blames  all  dried  and  falted 
meats,  efpeciilly  bog's  flefh,  and  filh, 
particularly  fliell-fifli ; becaufe  the  poor 
people  in  Cornwal  inhabiting  near  the 
fea-coaft,  were  formerly  much  fuhje£l  to 
leprous  difeafes,  and  had  many  hofpitals 
ereflcd  on  that  account. 

In  the  method  of  cure,  fays  Hoffman, 
we  fhotild  endeavour  to  difeharge  out  of 
the  body  the  mafs  of  corrupt  glutinous 
and  acrid  humours,  by  fufficient  bleed- 
ing, and  abftinence,  by  purges,  as  well 
gentle  as  draflic,  then  by  proper  ali- 
ment, and  a good  regimen,  promote  the 
generation  of  wholefome  juices;  .and 
likewile  by  external,  deterfive,  confoli- 
daiing  and  drying  remedies,  to  free  the 
part  from  pain,  tumours,  itching,  and 
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ulcers.  The  purges  may  confifl  of  the 
root  and  the  refin  of  jalap,  the  cxtra^l 
of  black  hellebore,  elaterium  mixt  \vith 
calomel,  or  ethiops  inineral,  and  guiu 
ammoniac.  Among  thofe  things  which 
ftimulate  the  paits  to  an  excreioiy  motion, 
and  more  powerfully  melt  down  the  te- 
nacious humours,  the  wood  and  baik  of 
guaiacum  expeed  all  others ; the  molt  con- 
iiderable  befides  thefe,  are  the  t-irtarized 
and  acrid  tltiflureof  antimony,  fglphiircf 
antimony,cinnabar,  and  if  a venereal  taint 
is  fufpefled,  a decoflion  of  crude  antimo- 
ny ; which  medicines  in  a. convenient  dofs 
in  llie  morning, with  purifying  deeoflions 
drank  in  bed,  afford  great  relief.  But  if 
thefe  fail,  recourfe  mull  be  had  to  mer- 
cury, which  fome,  after  exiinflion,  mix 
with  flowers  cf  fulphur  and  camphire, 
and  rub  it  on  the  joints  to  promote  a I'a- 
livation.  Otlicrs  more  properly  give 
mercurius  dulcis,  with  double  the  quan- 
tity of  crab’s-eyes,  and  calx  of  antimony, 
riling  gradually  from  tlire’e  or  fourgrains, 
to  a'  fcruple,  in  order  to  falivate  with 
proper  precautions.  S'-e  Salivation. 

LEPTODECORHOMBES,  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  a genus  cf  foffiis  of  the  order  of  the 
feleni'se ; confifting  of  ten  planes,  each 
fo  nearly  equal  to  that  oppolite  to  it  as 
very  much  to  approach  to  a decahedral 
parailelopipcd,  though  never  truly  or 
regularly  fo.  Two  of  the  planes  in  this 
genus,  which  may  properly  enough  be 
called  the  top  and  bottom  are  ever  broader 
and  flatter  than  the  reft,  and  thefe,  tho’ 
not  regularly  equal,  ufualfy  anfwer  one 
another  very  nearly,  as  alio  dp  ihe  other 
eight  in  two  lets  of  fours.  There  are 
four  Ihorter  planes  meeting  In  foinewhst 
acute  angles,  two  and  two,  from  the 
ends,  or  two  fliorter  edges  of  the  two 
fl.at  and  broad  rhomboidal  planes,  call- 
ed the  top  and  bottom  ; and  four  long- 
er meeting  in  more  obtufe  angles  from 
the  (ides,  or  longer  edges  of  the  fame 
rhomboidal  planes.  As  the  broader  and 
flatter  planes,  or  the  top  and  bottom,  in 
this  genus  are  not  regularly  tqual  to 
each  other,  fo  neither  are  the  eight  nar- 
rower to  their  oppofites,  hut  there  are 
ufuaily  differences  both  in  their  angles, 
and  in  the  breadth  of  them.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Sele.n  it/e. 

Of  this*  genus  there  are  only- five  known 
I'pecies.  I.  A thin,  fine,  pellucid,  and 
flender  ftreaked  one,  with  tranfverfeftris, 
found  in  confiderable  quantities  in  the 
ftrata  of  clay  in  moft  parts  of  England, 
particularly  near  Heddington  in  Oxford- 

fltire. 
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fliire.  A thin,  dull -looking,  opake, 
and  (lender  ftreakcd  one,  more  icaixe 
than  the  former,  and  found  principal- 
ly in  Leicefterfliire  and  Staffordfliire. 
3.  A thin  fine  (treaked  One,  with  longi- 
tudinal ftriie,  found  iri  the  clay-pits  at 
Richmond,  and  generally  lying  at  great 
depths.  This  has  often  on  its  top  and 
bottom  a very  elegant  (’mailer  rhomboide, 
del’cribed  by  four  regular  lines.  4.  A 
rough  kind  with  thick  tranfverfe  (trise, 
and  a (cahrous  (urfacc,  very  common  in 
Xeicefteiihire  and  Yorkfhire.  And,  5. 
a very  (liort  kind,  with  thick  plates, 
commonin  the  clay-pits  of  Northampton- 
fhire  and  York(hire. 

XEPTO^'OLYGINGLIMI,  in  natural 
hiftory,  a name  which  Dr.  Hill  gives  to 
a genus  of  fo(lil-(hells,  diftingui(hed  by 
a number  of  minute  teeth  at  the  cardo  ; 
whereof  we  find  great  numbers  at  Har- 
wich cliff,  and  in  themarle-pits  of  Sulfex. 

LEPTUR  A,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  wing- 
ed infefts,  the  antennas  whereof  are  ob- 
long, (lender  and  fetaceo'us,  the  exterior 
wings  are  truncated  at  theii'  extremity, 

' and  the  thorax  is  of  a fubcylindric  figure. 
See  the  article  Insects. 

LEPUS,  the  HARE,  in  zoology.  See  Hare. 

Lepus,  in  aftronomy,  a conltellation  of  the 
j’outhern  heinifphere  ; comprehending  la 
Itars,  according  to  Ptolemy;  13,  ac- 
cording to  Tycho ; and  19,  in  the  Bri- 
tannic Catalogue; 

1.ERIA,  a city  and  bidiop’s  fee  of  Portu- 
gal : weft  longitude  9®  ij',  and  noith 
latitude  39®  30'. 

LERIDA,  a city  and  bidiop’s  fee.of  Cata- 
lonia, in  Spain  : eaft  longitude  north 
latitude  41° 

■ LERINS,  two  iflands  on  the  cos  ft  of  Pro- 
vince, five  01  fix  miles  foiith  of  Antibes, 
called  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Honorat, 

LERNEA,  the  Sea-hare,  in  zoology,  a 
fea-inlcil  of  the  order  of  the  gymnar- 
thria,  the  body  of  which  is  of  an  oblong 
cylindric  figure,  and  is  perforated  in  the 
forehead  ; the  tentacula  re(emble  ears. 
See  the  article  Gymnarthria. 

LE  ROY  lE  veut,  the  king’s  alTent  to 
pu,!'lic  bills.  Seethe  articles  Bill,  Sta- 

, tute,  and  Parliament. 

LESBOS,  or  Metelin,  an  iflind  of  the 
Archipelago,  fixty  miles  north  welt  of 
Smyrna.  Its  chief  town  is  Caftro. 

LESCAR,  a city  and  bifiiop’s  I’ee  of 
Trance,  forty  miles  eaft  of  Bayonne. 

LESK.ARD,  a boroug’n-town  of  Cornwal, 
fifteen  inilss  weft  of  Launceltoa,,  whieh 
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fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

LESSINES,  a town  of  the  Auftrian  Ne; 
therlands,  fourteen  miles  north  ofMons; 

LESSONS,  among  ecdefiaftical  Writers, 
portions  of  the  holy  fcripthres,  read  in 
chriftian  churches,  at  the  time  of  divine 
fervice. 

In  the  antient  church,  reading  the  fcrip, 
tures  was  one  part  of  the  fervice  of  the 
catechumens,  at  which  all  perfons  were 
allowed  to  be  prefent,  in  order  to  obtain 
inftruftion. 

The  church  of  England,  in  the  choice  of 
' leffons,  proceeds  as  follows : foi*  the  did 
lelToh  on  ordinary  days,  (he  direfts,  to 
begin  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with 
Genefis,  and  (b  continue  on,  till  the 
books  of  the  Old  Teftament  are  read 
over,  only  omitting  the  Chronicles,  which 
are  for  the  moft  part  the  fame  with  the 
books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  and  other 
particular  chapters  in  other  books,  either 
becaufe  they  contain  names  of  perfons, 

' places,  or  other  matters  lefs  profitable  to 
ordinary  readers. 

The  courfe  of  the  firft  lelfons  for  Sundays 
is  regulated  after  a dilferent  manner, 
From  Advent  to  Septuagefima- Sunday, 
fome  particular  chapters  of  Ifaiah  are  ap- 
pointed to  be  read,  becaufe  that  book 
contains  the  cleared  prophecies  concern- 
ing Chrift.  Upon  Septuagefima- Sunday 
Genefis  is  begun,  becaufe  that  book 
which  treats  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the 
. fevere  judgment  of  God  inflifled  on  the 
world  for  fin,  bed  fuits  with  a time  of 
repentance  and  mortification.  After  Ge- 
nefis, follow  chapters  out  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Teftament,  as  they  lie  in 
order;  only  on  feftival  Sundays,  fucb  as 
Eafter,  Whitfunday,  Sfr.  the  particular 
hiftory  relating  to  that  day  is  appointed 
t6  be  read  ; and  .on  the  Saints-days,  the 
church  appoints  leffons  out  of  the  moral 
books,  i'uch  as  Proverbs,  Ecclefialles, 
Eccleiiafticus,  £fr.  as  containing  excel- 
lent inftruflions  for  the  condufl  of  life. 
As  to  the  fecond  leffons,  the  church  ob- 
ferves  the  fame  courfe  both  on  Sundays 
and  week  days  : reading  the  gofpels  and 
Afls  of  the  Apottles  m the  morning, 
and  the  epiftles.  in  the  evening,  in  ib6 
order  they  (land  in  the  New  Teftament: 
excepting  on  faihls-days  and  holy-days, 
when  fueh  leffons  are  appointed,  as  eithdf 
explain  the  myfteiy,  relate  the  hiftory, 
or  apply  the  example  to  us. 

LESSOR,  and  Less  EE,  in  law.  See  Lease. 
LESTWITH-IEL;  a borough-town  of 
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Cornwal,  twenty-three  .miles  foiith-weft 
of  'Launcefton,  which  fends  two  members 
to.parliament. 

LET  FALL,  a word  of  command  at  fea,  to 
put  out  a fail  when  the  yard  is  aloft,  and 
the  fail  is  to  come  or  fall  down  from  tlie 
yard  ; but,  in  ftriflnefs,  is  only  applied 
to  the  main  and  fore-courfes,  when  their 
yards  are  hoifted  .up, 

LETHARGY,  in  medicine,  a difeafe 
wherein  fuch  a profound  drowfinefs  or 
.fleepinefs  attends  the  patient,  that  he 
can  be  fcarce  awaked,  and,  if  awaked 
he  remains  ft'upid,  without  fenfe  or  me- 
mory, and  prefently  finks  again  into  his 
former  fleepr  The  lethargy  has  fome 
affinity  to  the  apoplexy  and  paify,  and 
often  attends  them.  In  thefe  .fleepy  dif- 
orders,  there  is  fometimes  a fever,  and 
foinetimes  none.  The  immediate  caufe 
of  them  is  a very  languid  and  diminiflied 
influx  of  the  animal  fpiiits  from  the  cor- 
tical part  of  the  brain  into  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  from  thence  into  the 
■nerves  de'ftined  for  fenfe  and  motion.  See 
the  article  Apoplexy. 

There  are  feveral  kinds  of  thefe  difor- 
ders,  but  the  principal  are  a coma  vigil, 
a coma  fomnolentum,  a earns,  and  a le- 
thargy. See  Co-MA  viGiiL,  Coma 
•somnolentum,  and  Carus, 

A lethargy  then,  properly  fo  called,  is 
attended  with  a fever,  which  is  a fymp- 
tom  thtreof,  and  is  chiefly  difeovered 
by  the  frequency  of  the  pulfe,  whereas 
a carus  is  often  a fymptom  or  conffi- 
quence  of  a , fever.  It  does  not  invade 
fo  fuddenly  as  an  apoplexy.  It  is  never 
without  danger,  but  that  is  the  worft 
which  is  attended  with  a tremor  of  the 
limbs,  and  a cold  fweat  of  the  face. 

The  caufes  of  a lethargy  are  the  fame  as 
of  a coma  fomnolentum,  but  more  vio- 
lent. The  caufe  proceeds  from  an  ob- 
ftruflion  of  the?  paflage  of  the  nervous 
fluid,  from  the  cortical  part  to  the  medulla 
oblongata,  as  was  already  obferved  : fuch 
is,  I.  Too  great  a relaxation  of  the 
blood-vefl'cls  in  the  brain,  which  retards 
the  circulation,  and  happens  to  plethoric 
old  men.  2.  A difficult  circulation  of 
the  blood  through  the  head,  efpecially 
when  thick  and  impure:  hence  pletho- 
ric, fcorbutic  and  hypochondriac  per- 
fons,  are  frequently  drowfy,  efpecially 
when  there  are  fpafms  in  the  abdomen  : 
hence  chtldren  troubled  with  worms  are 
■fieepy,  becaufe  the  blood  is  forced  too 
plentifully  to  the  bead  ; hence  the  pro- 
found fleep  of  plethoric  perfons,  when 
Yd,l.  Ill, 


intoxicated,  may  be  accounted  for,  which 
when  caufed  by  excefs  of  fpirituous  li- 
quors is  often  fatal,  .3.  An  exceffive 
colleftion  of  ferum  in  the  brain,  and  its 
membranes,  and  an  extravafation  thereof; 
the  fuppreffion  of  thejunning  of  the  ears, 
a coryza  and  ulcers  will  caule  a lethargy, 
or  coma  fomnolentum,  and  either  of  them 
immediately  follows  a fuppreffion  of 
urine. 

Among  the  remote  caufes  of  thefe  di- 
feafes  may  be  .reckoned  a cacochymic, 
cacheflic,  and  fcorbutic  habit  of  body  ; a 
debility  from  grief,  tedious  difeafe.?,  great 
lofs  of  blood,  abufe-  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors,-frequent  furfeits,  breathing  a denfe 
vapid  air,  a moift  cloudy  feafon,  wefterly 
winds,  the  winter-feafon,  and  an  abufe 
of  tobacco:  likewife  a fuppreffion  of  the 
liasmorrhoids,  menfes,  or  any  ufual  hae- 
morrhage, or  any  cuftomai-y  . evacuation, 
too  long  an  abfence  of  the  gout,  and  the 
like,  wdll  occafion  thefe  dilbrders. 

In  the  cure  qf  thefe  difeafes,  fays  HolF- 
.pian,  three  intentions  fliould  chieflv  be 
regarded:  ,1.  To  raife  the  patient  from 
.fleep.  2.  To  remove  the  difficulty  of  cir- 
culation, and  the  ftagnation  or  extravafa- 
tion of  the  blood  or  ferum  In  the  head. 
3>  To  reflore  the  ftrength  of  the  mem- 
branes and  velTcls  of  the  brain.  Tlrofe. 
i-emedies  are  efficacious,  in  the  firft  cafe, 
which  aft  on  the  nervous  pans,  by  in- 
ducing a tremulous  andofcillatory  motion 
tlu'ough  the  whole  nervous  fyftem  ; fuch 
as  powerful  acids  mixed  with  tinfture  of 
caftor,  &c.  volatile  falls,  fetid  things,  as 
galbanum,  burnt  partridges  feathers,  cold" 
water  thrown  on  the  head,  cataplafins 
made  with  vinegar,  rue,  bay -leaves,  tops 
of  favory,  muftard-feed,  caltor,  and  cam- 
phire,  applied  to  the  head,  forehead,  and 
temples.  The  ferotis  colhivies  is  derived 
from  the  head  by  fternutatories ; the  bell 
is  ten  grains  of  fait  of  white  vitriol,  dif- 
folved  in  half  an  ounce  of  marjoram- 
water,  and  drawn  up  the  nole ; blifters 
on  the  feet  and  neck;  cupping-glalTes, 
either  with  or  without  Icarification  5 
ftrong  friftions  on  the  lower  parts  ; ftimu- 
lattng  clyfters,  with  the  addition  of  fal 
gem,  common  fait,  or  the  root  of  fquills. 
To  remove  the  ftagnation,  and  promote 
the  circulation,  if  the  vefiels  are  turgid 
with  blood,  venefeftion  is  neceflary  5 then 
gentle  laxatives  an.d  nervous  medicines 
mixed  with  diaphoretics.  A powder 
made  of  fait  of  haitlhorn,  fait  of  amber, 
cinnabar  of  antimony,  and  bezoar-mlne- 
ral,  has  very  great  and  falutary  effefts. 
II  L But 
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But  to  be  more  particular : the  cure  of 
the  coma  vigil  we  have  given  under  that 
head,  as  alio  that  of  thecoma  fomnolen- 
tum  i only  it  may  be  farther  obferved, 
that  a coma  vigil,  which  accompanies  a 
hemiplegia,  is  of  longer  continuance  ; 
and  that  its  cure  depends  on  curing  the 
principal  diforder.  In  the  coma  lomno- 
lentum,  a red  face,  turgid  with  blood, 
indicates  bleeding.  Volatile  fpirits  or 
falts  fhould  never  be  applied  to  the  nofej 
but  when  fleepinefs  proceeds  from  a cold 
ferous  caufe,  or  when  an  eryfipelas,  mi- 
liary, or  other  eruptive  matter  is  tranf- 
iated  to  the  brain,  here  penetrating  acids 
are  ufeful.  Sternutatories  fliould  not  be 
ttfed  in  the  beginuiag  of  the  diforder,  if 
the  perfon  is  plethoric,  becaufe  they  occa- 
lion  a great  afflux  of  humours  to  the  head, 
whereby  an  apoplexy  maybe  occafioned. 
A earns,  efpecially  the  fii  ft  fpecies  of  it, 
requires  plentiful  bleeding,  and  the  pati- 
lient  mull  be  roufed  by  clyfters  rendered 
flimulating  with  powder  of  fquills ; by 
blifters,  by  putting  diftilled  vinegar  into 
the  noftrils,  and  by  appealing  the  or- 
gafm  of  the  fluids,  with  cooling  fixed 
diaphoretics  atid  acids  : the  fecond  fpecies 
requires  but  little  or  no  afliftance : and 
the  third  is  incurable,  efpecially  if  blifters 
fail. 

J.ETHE,  in  the  antient  mythology,  one 
of  the  rivers  of  hell,  fignifying  oblivion 
or  forgetfulnefs ; its  waters  having,  ac- 
cording to  poetical  fiflion,"  the  peculiar 
quality  of  making  thofe  vyho  drank  of 
them,  entirely  forget  every  thing  that  was 
pad. 

LETRIM,  or  Leitrim,  a county  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  province  of  Connaught  ; 
bounded  by  Fermanagh  on  the  north,  by 
Cavan  on  the  eaft,  by  Rofeommon  on  the 
fouth,  and.  by  Sligo  on  the  weft. 

LETTER,  a charafler  ufed  to  exprefs  one 
of  the  liinple  founds  of  the  voice ; and  as 
thedift'eient  fimple  founds  are  expreffld 
by  diffeient  letters,  ihefe,  by  being  dif- 
ferently compounded,  become  the  vifible 
figns  or  charafteis  of  all  the  modulations 
and  mixtures  of  founds  ufed  to  exprefs 
pur  ideas  in  a regular  language.  Thus, 
as  by  the  help  of  fpeech  we  render  our 
ideas  audible  ; by  the  afliftance  of  letters 
we  render  them  vifible,  and  by  their  help 
vre  can  wrap  lip  our  thoughts,  and  fend 
them  to  the  moft  diftant  pai  ts  of  the  earth, 
pnd  read  the  trail  faflions  of  different  ages. 
As  to  the  ffrft  letters,  what  they  were 
who  firft  invented  them,  and  among  whaj 
people  they  were  firft  in  ufc,  there  ls  flilj 
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room  to  doubt : Philo  attributes  this  great 
and  noble  invention  to  Abraham  ; Jofe. 
phus,  St.  Irenaeus,  and  others,  to  Enoch  ; 
Bibliander,  to  Adam  ; Eufebius,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  Cornelius  Agrippa,  and 
others,  to  M.ofes ; Pomponiiis  Mela,  He^ 
rodian,  Rufus  Feftus,  Pbny,  Lucan,  Sfc. 
to  the  Phoenicians  i St.  Cyprian,  to  Sa- 
turn ; Tacitus,  to  the  Egyptians;  fome, 
to  the  Ethiopians;  and  others,  to  the 
Chinefe  : but,  with  refpefl  to  thefe  lalt, 
they  cjn  never  be  entitled  to  this  honour, 
flnee  all  their  charafters  are  the  figns  of 
words,  fornied  without  the  ufe  of  letters ; 
which  renders  it  impoflible  to  read  ami 
write  their  language,  without  a vaft  ex- 
pence of  lime  and  trouble ; and  abfo- 
jutcly  impoflible  to  print  it  by  the  help  of 
types,  or  any  other  manner  by  the  em 
graving,  or  cutting  in  wood.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Printing. 

There  have  allb  been  various  conjeflures 
about  the  diffeient  kinds  of  letters  ufed 
in  different  languages  ; thus,  according 
to  Crinitus,  Mofes  invented  the  hebrew 
letters  ; Al'rah.im,  the  fyriac  and  Chal- 
dee ; the  Phoenicians,  thofe  of  Attica, 
brought  into  Greece  by  Cadmu.s,  and 
from  thence  into  Italy,  by  the  Pelafgians; 
Nicoftrata,  the  roman  ; Ifis,  the  egyp- 
tian  ; and  Vulfilas,  thofe  of  the  Goths. 

It  is  probable  that  the  egyptian  hierogly- 
phics were  the  firft  manner  of  writing; 
but  whether  Cadmus  and  the  Phoenicians 
learned  the  ufe  of  letters  from. the  Egyp- 
tians, or  from  their  neighbours  of  Judea 
or  Samaria,  is  a queftion  ; for  fincefoinc 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  were 
then  written,  they  are  more  likely  to 
have  given  them  the  hint,  than  the  hie- 
roglyphics  of  Egypt.  But  wherelbever 
the  Phoenicians  learned  this  art,  it  is  ge- 
nerally agreed,  that  Cadmus,  the  fpn  of 
Agenor,  firft  brought  letters  into  Greece; 
whence,  in  following  ages,  they  fpread 
over  the  reft  of  Europe. 

Letters  make  the  firft  part  qr  elements  of 
grammar  ; an  afiemWage  of  thefe  com- 
pofe  fyllahles  and  words,  and  thefe  coin- 
pofe  fentetices.  The  alphabet  of  every 
language  coiififts  of  a number  of  letters, 
vvhich  ought  each  to  have  a different  found, 
figure,  and  ufe.  As  the  difference  of  ar- 
ticulate founds  was  intended  to  exprefs 
tile  different  ideas  of  the  mind,  lb  one 
letter  was  originally  intended  to  fignify 
only  one  found,  and  not,  as  at  prefent, 
to  expi'efs  fomttimes  one  found  and  fome- 
timesanother ; which  praflice  has  brought 
a great  deaf  of  confalion  into  the  lanr 
' ' guagesr 
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gosges,  and  rendered  the  learning  of  the 
modern  tongues  much  more  difficult  than 
it  would  otherwife  have  been.  This  con- 
fideration,  together  with  the  deficiency 
of  all  the  known  alphabets,  from  their 
wanting  fome  letters  to  exprefs  certain 
founds,  has  occafioned  feveral  attempts 
towards  an  univerfal  alphabet,  to  contain 
an  enumeration  of  all  fuch  fingle  founds 
or  letters,  as  are  ufed  in  any  language. 
See  the  article  Alphabet. 

Grammarians  diftinguilli  letters  .into 
Vowels,  confonants,  mutes,  liquids,  diph- 
thongs, and  charafleriftics.  They  are 
alfo  divided  into  labial,  dental,  guttural, 
and  palatal,  and  into  capital  and  fmall 
letters.  They  are  alfo  denominated  from 
the  fliape  and  turn  of  the  letters;  and  in 
writing  are  diftinguilhed  into  different 
hands,  as  round -text,  german-text,  round 
hand,  italian,  Sfc.  and  in  printing,  into 
roman,  ifa/ic,  and  hiarh  letter.  The 
term  letter,  or  type,  among  printers,  not 
only  includes  the  CAPITALS,  small 

CAPITALS,  and  fmall  letters,  but  all  the 
points,  figures,  and  other  mai;ks,  caff 
and  ufed  in  printing,;  and  alfo  the  large 
ornamental  letters,  cut  in  wood  or  metal, 
which  take  place  of  the  illumined  letters 
ufed  in  manuferipts.  The  letters  ufed  in 
printing  are  caff  at  the  ends  of  fmall 
pieces  of  metal,  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  in  length;  and  the  letter  being 
not  indented,  but  railed,  eafily  give  the 
impreffion,  when,  after  being  blacked 
with  a glutinous  ink,  paper  is  clofely 
preffedupon  it.  See  the  article  Type. 

A fount  of  letters  includes  fmall  letters, 
capitals,  fmall  capitals,  points,  figures, 
fpaces,  &f.  but  befides  ihefe  they  have 
different  kinds  of  two-lined  letters,  only 
ufed  for  titles,  and  the  beginning  ofbooks, 
chapters,  £fc.  See  the  article  Fount. 

Letter  cfaltm2ej,  in  law,  is  a writing 
by  which  one  perl’on  authorifes  another  to 
do  fome  lawful  aft  in  his  ftead,  as  to  give 
feifin  of  lands,  to  receive  debts,  fue  a 
third  perfon,  &c. 

The  nature  of  this  inftrument  is  lo  tranf- 
fer  to  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  given,  the 
whole  power  <i(  the  maker,  to  ctiable  him 
toaccomplifh  the  aft  intended  to  be  per- 
formed. It  is  either  general,  or  fpecial ; 
and  fomelime^  it  is  made  revocable, which 
is.  when  a bare  authority  is  only  given  ; 
and  fometimes  it  is  irrevocable,  as.vvhere 
debts,  Sfc.  are  affigned  from  one  perfon 
to  another.  It  is  geneealiy  held,  that  the 
power  granted  to  the  attorney  muff  be 
fifiviiy  purfued;  and  that  vylsere  it  is 


made  to  three  perfons,  two  cannot  esi* 
ecute  it.  In  moft  cafes,  the  power  given 
by  a letter  of  attorney  determines  upon 
the  death  of  the  perfon  wlio  gave  it. 
No  letter  of  attorney  made  by  any  fea- 
man,  &c,  in  any  fiiip  of  war,  or  having 
letters  of  marque,  or  by  tbeir  executors, 
&c.  in  order  to  impower  any  perfon  to 
receive  any  (hare  of  prizes,  or  bounty- 
money,  (liall  be  valid,  unlcfs  the  fame  be 
made  revocable,  and  for  the  ufe  of  fuch 
feamen,  and  be  figned  and  executed  be- 
fore, and  attefted  by,  the  captain  and 
one  other  cf  the  fignirig  officers  of  the 
(hip,  or  the  mayor  or  chief  magifirate  of 
fome  corporation. 

Letters-clause,  or  Close  letters, 
are  oppoled  to  letters-patent,  becaufe 
they  are  commonly  fealed  tip  with  the 
king’s  fignet  or  privy-fcal,  while  letters- 
patent  are  left  open. 

Letters  of  rrfd'tf,  among  merchants,  is 
a letter  wrote  by  a merchant  or  banker, 
to  his  correfpondent  abroad,  requefting 
him  to  credit  the  bearer  as  far  as  a certain 
film.  See  the  article  Credit. 

Letter  of  licence,  an  inftrument  or  writ- 
ing granted  by  a perfon’s  creditors,  al- 

, lowing  him  a certain  time  for  the  pay'- 
raent  of  his  debts ; by  which  means  he 
is  enabled  fo  profecute  his  bufinefs,  with- 
out fearing  an  arreft. 

Letter  of  mart,  or  marque,  a letter  grant- 
ed to  one  of  the  king’s  fubjefls,  under  the 
privy  feal,  impowering  him  to  make  re- 
prifals  for  what  was  formerly  taken  from 
him  by  the  fubjefls  of  another  ftate, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  matt.  See  the 
article  Marque. 

Jldh^fftory Letters.  See  Monitory. 

Letters-patent,  or  overt,  are  writ- 
ings fealed  with  the  great  feal  of  England, 
fo  called,  becaufe  they  are  open  with  the 

. feal  affixed  to  them.  Thefe  are  granted 
to  authorife  a man,  to  do,  or  enjoy, 
what  of  Ijimfelf  he  could  not  do.  See 
the  article  Patent. 

'Padfic'LX.'r'r'e.rt.t,,liier<epadficce,  in  church- 
hiftory,  ttllimonial  letters  given  by  the 
biftiop,  or  chorepifeopus,  to  their  priefts, 
when  they  had  occafion  lo  travel  abroad, 
certifying  that  the  bearer  was  a catholic, 
and  in  communion  with  the  church. 

Pafdial  Letter,  a letter  written  by  the 
pope  to  all  metropolitans,  to  inform  them 
on  vi'hat  day  ealter  was  to  be  cele- 
brated. 

LETTERE,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  and  hither  Principate, 
fituated  on  the  gulph  of  Naples : eaft 
3i  L S longi- 
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longitude  15“,  and  north  lat.  40®  45'. 

LETrUCE, in  botany,  a genua  of 
the  fyngenelia-polygamia-tequalis  clafs  of 
plants,  the  compound  flower  of  which 
is  imbricated  and  uniform,  with  num- 
bers of  equal  hermaphrodite- corolliilas 
fliorter  than  the  cup  ; the  partial  co- 
rolla is  monopetalous,  ligulated,  trun- 
cated, and  qnadri  or  quinquedentated  ; it 
has  no  pericarpiunij  the  cup  is  conni- 
vent  and  ovato-cylindric ; the  feed  is 
lingle,ovated,acuminated  and  comprelTed. 
The  common  lettuce  is  generally  fown 
for  cutting  very  young,  to  mix  with 
ether  falad  herbs  in  fpring;  the  cabbage 
lettuce  is  only  this  mended  by  culture  : 
it  maybe  fown  at  all  times  of  the  year; 
but  in  the  hot  months  requires  to  he 
fown  in  ihady  borders.  The  cabbage - 
lettnce  may  alfo  be  fown  at  different 
I'eafons;  to  have  a continuation  of  it 
through  the  fummer.  The  firft  crop 
fliould  be  fown  in  February,  in  an  open 
lituation  ; the  others,  at  three  weeks 
diftance,  and  the  latter  ones  under  co- 
vert, but  not  under  the  dripping  of  trees. 
Thefilelia,  imperial,  royal,  black,  white 
and  upright  cos-lettuces,  may  be  fown 
flrft  in  the  latter  end  of  February  or  the 
beginning  of  March,  on  a warm  light 
foil,  and  in  an  open-fituation  : when  the 
. plants  are  come  Up,  they  muft  be  thin- 
ned to  fifteen  inches  diftance  every  way  ; 
they  will  then  require  no  farther  care, than 
the  keeping  them  clear  of  weeds;  and 
the  black  cos,  as  it  grows  , large,  fliould 
have  its  leaves  tied  together,  to  whiten 
the  inner  part.  Succeeding  crops  of  thefe 
fliould  he  fown  in  April,  May,  and  June, 
and  towards  the  latter  end  of  Auguft 
they  may.be  fown  for  a winter  crop,  to 
be  prefervecl  under  glaffes,  or  in  a bed 
arched  over  with  hcops  and  covered  with 
mats. 

The  mofl  valuable  of  all  the  Englifli  let- 
tuces, aie  the  white  cos,  or  the  Verlailles, 
tlie  Silefia,  and  the  black  cos.  The 
brown  Dutch  and  the  green  capuchin 
are  very  hardy,  and  may  be  fown  late, 
under  walls,  where  they  will  ftand  the 
winter,  and  be  valuable,  when  no  others 
are  to  be  had.  The  red  capuchin  Roman 
and  prince-lettuces,  are  very  early  kinds, 
and  are  fown  for  variety,  as  are  alio  the 
Aieppo-ones  for  the  beauty  of  their  fpot- 
ted  leaves. 

The  milk  of  the  common  garden-lettuces 
is  hypnotic,  while  the  root  of  the  plant  is 
cooling,  diluent  and  nouriftiing. 

LEVANT,  a name  given.. to  the  eaft  part 
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of  the  Mediterranean  fea,  bounded  by 
Natolia  or  the  leffer  Afia  oh  the  north, 
by  Syria-  and  Paleftine  on  the  eaft,  by 
Egypt:  and  Barca  on  the  fouth,  arid  by 
the  ifland  of  Candia  and  the.  other  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  .weft. 

LEVARI  FACIAS,  is  a writ  direSfed  to  the 
flieriff  for  levying  a certain  firm  of  money 
upon  the  lands,  6fc.  of  a perfon  who  has 
forfeited  his  recognizance.  There  is  alfo 
a levari  facias  damna  de  difleifitoribiiSj 
which  is  for  the  levying  of  damages 
wherein  the  dilfeiforhas  been  before  con- 
demned to  the  difleifee.  There  is  like- 
wife  a levari  facias  refiduum  debit!,  to 
levy  the  remainder  of  a debt,  upon  the 
lands,  tenements,  &c.  of  the  debtor, 
when  part  has  been  fatisfied. 

LEVATOR,  in  anatomy,  a name  given 
to  feveral  raufcles  : as,  i.  To'tvvo  mufcles 
of  the  anus ; thefe  arife  on  each  ride  with 
a broad  bafe,  from  the  internal  part  of  the 
os  pubis,  the  tunic  of  the  obturator  inter- 
nus,  the  internal  part  of  the  os  ileum; 
and  the  acute  procefs  of  the  ifehiumt 
from  thefe  proceed  fibres,  in  the  thanner 
of  rays,  running  from  a circumference 
to  a center,  direfling  their  courfe  toward 
the  fphinfler;  and  finally  they  unite  in 
the  hinder  part  of  the  inteftine,  which  they 
furround,  including  at  the  fame  time  tlie 
neck  of  the  urinary  bladder;  the  prolia's 
and  the  feminal  veflels  in  men.  anil  in 
women  the  vagina  : they  are,  after  this, 
inferted  partly  in  the  upper  and  hinder 
part  of  the  fphinfler,  and  partly  confound 
and  blend  their  fibres  with  thofe  cfllie 
oval  and  annular  kind,  which  form  ilie 
fphinfler;  and  from  this  courfe  of  their 
fibres  it  is  evident,  that  they  may  feive 
not  only  for  futtaining  and  elevating  the 
anus,  but  to  prefs  the  veficulae  feminales 
and  proftatae  in  the  coitus.  2.  Belide 
thefe,  there  are,  according  to  Dr.  Doii- 
gla.s,  a pair  of  fmaller  levatores,  which 
arife  partly  tendinous  and  partly  flelliy, 
from  the  protuberance  of  the  ifcliiunij 
and  are  thence  carried  tranfvei-fely  towaid 
the  anus,  and  are  inferted  into  its  fphinc- 
ter,  near  the  bulb  of  the  urethra.  3. 
The  levatores  coftarum  of  Steno,  and 
fupra  coftales  of  Verheyen,  which  con- 
tribute to  refpiration,  are  of  two  kinds, 
diftinguiflred,  from  their  fignie,  intoflrort 
and  long!  the  (hort  ones  are  twelve  on 
each  fide ; they  have  their  origin  from  the 
tranfverfe  proct-ffes  of  eleven  vcrlehrs  of 
the  back  and  of  the  lower  one  of  the  neck, 
and  they  are  inferted  obliquely  into  the 
hinder  part  of  the  ribs  t the  lory  ones 
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are  three  or  four  ; their  origin  is  the  fame 
from  the  feventh,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  ribs. 

LEUCADENDRON,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  tetrandria-monogynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  general  corolla  of  which  is 
uniform  and  convex  ; the  partial  one  is 
oblong,  hoary  on  the  outfide,  and  com- 
pofed  of  two  petals  5 the  upper  petal  is  a 
long  line  or  unguis,  and  its  limb  is  lan- 
ceolated,  undivided,  and  in  its  lower  part 
is  firmly  joined  to  the  lower  petal ; the 
lower  petal  has  alfo  a long  unguis  of  a 
linear  figure,  but  three  times  as  broad  as  > 
that  of  the  upper  petal  i the  cup,  fcarce 
at  all  altered,  ferves  inftead  of  a peri- 
carpium,  and  contains  a Angle  roundilh 
feed,  coronated  with  hairs. 

LEUCATE,  a town  of  Languedoc,  in 
Fiance,  fourteen  miles  fouth  ofNarbonne. 

LEUCHTENBERG,  a town  ofGermany, 
fifteen  miles  north-eaft  of  Amberg. 

LEUCOIUM,  the  great  snow-drop, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  the  hexandria- 
monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  of 
which  is  of  a rounded  lhape,  patent,  and 
divided  into  fix  plane  oval  petals,  almoft 
from  the  very  bale,  and  their  tops  fome- 
what  thicker  and  narrower  than  their 
middles ; their  fruit  is  a turbinated  cap- 
fule,  formed  of  three  valves,  and  contain- 
ing three  cells;  the  feeds  are  numerous 
and  roundifli.  This  is  alfo  the  name 
whereby  Tournefort  calls  the  cheiranthus 
of  LinnEeus.  See  Cheiranthus. 

LEUCOMA,  in  forgery,  a diftemper  of 
the  eye,  otherwife  called  albugo.  See 
the  article  Ai.bugo. 

The  caufes  cf  thele  blemilhes  or  fpots  on 
the  eye  are  various  : they  may  arife,  i. 
from  an  obftruSion  of  the  pellucid  vef- 
fels  in  the  tunica  cornea,  and  an  infpif- 
fation  of  their  contained  juices,  proceed- 
ing from  a violent  inflammation  of  the 
eye:  or,  2.  from  a fuppuration,  and 
then  an  induration  of  thefe  juices  in  the 
cornea  after  an  inflammation,  fo  that  by 
degrees  it  becomes  more  opaque,  as  it 
hardens,  and  puts  on  a whitifli  hue,  be- 
ing fomtimes  miftaken  for  an  unguis. 

3.  Thefe  fpots  may  arife  from  an  exter- 
nal erofion  or  ulcer  in  the  cornea.  Or, 

4.  from  puftules  or  veficulse  in  various 
inflammatory  diforders,  particularly  from 
thofe  which  are  occafioned  by  the  fmall 
pox,  5.  They  may  proceed  from  the 
fears  after  a pmiflure  in  the  cornea  from 
a fword,  knife,  or  fork.  Or,  6.  from  a 
burn,  or  the  corroding  acrimony  of  cau- 
flic  fubftances  falling  into  the  eye,  tho’ 
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they  may  fopietimes  be  formed  of  a pe- 
culiar tunic  growing  to  the  eye  itfelf. 
Thefe  diforders  of  the  cornea  are  fome 
more  and  fome  lefs  difficult  to  remove, 
according  to  their  duration,  and  the  par- 
ticular caufes  from  whence  they  proceed, 
with  the  patient’s  age  and  other  circum- 
llances.  Infants  may  be  more  eafily  freed 
from  them  than  adults,  when  they  are 
not  of  any  long  ftanding  ; but  for  thofe 
which  are  fears  formed  from  wounds, 
burns,  punilures,  or  the  like,  there  is  little 
or  no  hope  of  removing  them.  Heifter 
direfils,  that  thefe  fpots  which  arife  from 
infpiflated  humours,  and  are  not  of  long 
Handing,  be  removed  by  a proper  regi- 
men, attenuating  diet  and  medicines,  ef- 
pecially  a plentiful  ufe  of  the  decofilions 
and  infufions  which  are  fudorific ; but 
then,  at  the  fame  time,  there  mull  be  ufed 
externally  phlebotomy,  fcarification,  blif- 
ters,  and  frequent  wafhing  of  the  feet, 
and  upon  the  eye  itfelf  may  be  applied 
difeutient  bags.  In  thofe  fpots  which 
proceed  from  abfeefles,  or  a fuppuratiorii 
of  matter  after  an  inflammation  betwixt 
the  laminae  of  the  cornea,  which  they 
elevate  like  a pea,  an  incilion  ought  to  be 
made  into  the  cornea,  to  difeharge  the  in- 
cluded matter;  theincifion  for  this  purpofe 
mull  be  made  with  a lancet,  or  couching 
needle,  treating  the  eye  afterwards  with 
difeutient  medicines:  but  when  the  cornel 
is  eroded,  the  following  method  is  taken 
by  Mr.  St  Yves;  firft  he  removes  the 
inflammation,  and  then  orders  the  patient 
to  wafli  his  eye  frequently  with  the  aqua 
viridis  ophthalmicaHartmanni,  which  is 
made  weaker  or  ftrongpr,  according  as 
the  patient  can  bear  it.  In  puftules  arif- 
ing  from  the  I'mall  pox,  there  Ihould  be 
an  apertion  made  by  a needle  or  lancet, 
immediately  to  difeharge  theeroding  mat- 
ter, removing  the  pellicle  afterwards  with 
fome  -burnt  alum,  candy-fugar,  and  the 
fliells  of  eggs,  made  into  powder,  and 
applied  every  day  to  the  cornea. 

LEUCOPHLEGMATIA,  in  medicine,  a 
kind  of  dropfy,  otherwife  called  anafar- 
ca.  See  Anasarca  and  Dropsy. 

LEUE,  a town  of  the  auftrian  Netherlands, 
fixteen  miles  eall  of  Louvain. 

LEVEL,,  an  inllrument  wherewith  to  draw 
a line  parallel  to  the  horizon,  by  means 
of  which  the  true  level,  or  the  difference 
of  afeent  or  defeent  between  feveral  places, 
may  he  found  for  conveying  water,  drain- 
ing fens,  Sfc. 

There  are  feveral  inftruroents  of  different 
contrivance  and  matter,  invented  for  the 
perfefilioa 
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perfeflion  of  levelling,  all  of  which,  for 
the  prafilice,  may  be  reduced  to  thofe  that 
follow. 

Air-'L^vz^,  that  which  thews  the  line  of 
level  by  means  of  a bubble  or  air  inclofed 
with  home  liquor  in  a glafs-tube  of  an  in- 
determinate length  and  thicknefs,  whofe 
two  ends  are  hermetically  fealed.  When 
the  bubble  fixes  itfelf  at  a certain  mark, 
made  exafliy  in  the  middle  of  the  tube, 
the  plane  or  ruler  wherein  it  is  fixed  is 
level.  When  it  is  not  level,  the  bubble 
will  rife  to  one  end.  This  glafs-tube 
may  be  fet  in  another  of  brafs,  having  an 
aperture  in  the  middle,  whence  the  bubble 
cfair  maybe  obferved.  The  liquor  where- 
with the  tube  is  filled,  is  oil  of  tartar,  or 
aqua  fecunda  ; thofe  not  being  liable  to 
freeze  as  common  water,  nor  to  rarefac- 
tion and  condenfation,  as  fpirit  of  wine  is. 
There  is  one  of  thefe  inftruments  with 
fights,  being  an  improvement  upon  that 
laft  defcribed,  which,  by  the  addition  of 
more  apparatus,  becomes  more  commodi- 
ous and  exaft.  It  cohfifis  of  an  air- 
level,  fee  plate  CLVI.  n°  i.  about  eight 

• inches  long,  and  feven  or  eight  lines  in 
diameter,  fct  in  a brafs-tube,  2.  with  an 
aperture  in  the  middle,  C.  The  tubes  are 
carried  in  a ttrong  (Iraight  ruler,  a foot 
long,  at  whofe  ends  are  fixed  two  fights, 
3,  3,  exaflly  perpendicular  to  the  tubes, 
and  of  an  equal  height,  having  a fquare 
hole,  formed  by  two  fillets  of  brafs  crolT- 
ing  each  other  at  right  angles,  in  the 
middle  whereof  is  drilled  a very  little 
hole,  through  which  a point  on  a level 
with  the  inftrument  is  defcried.  The 
brafs-tube  is  fattened  on  the  ruler  by 
means  of  twofcrews,  one  whereof,  mark- 
ed 4,  ferves  to  raife  or  deprefs  the  tube  at 
pleafure,  for  bringing  it  towards  a level. 
The  top  of  the  ball  and  focket  is  rivetted 
to  a little  ruler  that  fprings,  one  end 
whereof  is  fattened  with  fcrews  to  the 
great  ruler,  and  at  the  other  end  has  a 
icrew,  5,  ferving  to  raife  and  deprefs  the 
inftrument  when  nearly  level. 

This  inftrument,  however, is  yet  lefs  com- 
modious than  the  following  one,  becaufe 
though  the  holes  be  ever  fo  fmall,  yet 
they  will  ftill  take  in  too  great  a fpace  to 
determine  the  point  of  level  precifely. 
This  inftrument  confifts  of  an  air  level, 
with  telefcope-fights  : this  level  {ibid.  n° 
2.)  is  like  the  laft,  with  this  difference, 
that  inftead  of  plane  fights,  it  carries  a 
telefcope  to  determine  exaflly  a point  of 
level  at  a good  diftance.  The  telefcope  is  a 
little  brafs-tube,  about  fifteen  inches  long 


fattened  on  the  fame  ruler  as  the  level. 
the  end  of  the  tube  of  the  telefcope,  mark, 
ed  I.  enters  the  little  tube,  I,  carryingthe 
eye-glafs  and  an  hair  horizontally  placed 
in  thefocus  of  theobjeft-glafs,  2.  which 
little  tube  may  be  drawn  out,  or  pullied  in. 
to  the  great  one,  for  adjufting  thetelefcope 
to  different  fights,:  at  the  other  end  of 
the  telefcope  is  placed  the  objefil-glafs. 
Thefcrew  3,  is  for  raifing  or  lowering  the 
little  fork,  for  carrying  the  hair,  and  mak- 
ing  it  agree  with  the  bubble  of  air,  whea 
the  inftrument  is  level  ; and  the  fcrew 
4,  is  for  making  the  bubble  of  air,  D or 
E,  agree  with  the  telefcope : the  whole 
is  fitted  to  a ball  and  focket,  M.  Huy- 
gens is  faid  to  be  the  firll  inventor  of  this 
level,  which  has  this  advantage,  that  it 
may  be  inverted  by  turning  the  ruler  and 
telefcope  half  round;  and  if  then  the  hair 
cut  the  fame  point  that  it  did  before,  the 
operation  is  juft. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  one  may  add  a 
telefcope  to  any  kind  of  level,  by  apply, 
ing  it  upon  or  parallel  to  the  bale  or 
ruler,  when  there  is  cccafion  to  take  the 
level  of  remote  objeils. 

Dr.  Defaguliers  contrived  an  inftrument, 
by  which  the  difference  of  level  of  two 
places,  which  could  not  be  taken  in  lefs 
than  four  or  five  days  with  the  heft  te- 
lefcope-levels,  may  be  taken  in  as  few 
hours.  The  inftrument  is  as  follows: 
to  the  ball  C {ibi:!.  n°  3.)  is  joined  a 
recurve  tube  B A,  with  a very  fine  bore, 
and  a fmall  bubble  at  top.  A,  whofe 
upper, part  is  open.  It  is  evident  from 
the  make  of  this  inftrument,  that  if  it  be 
inclined  in  carrying,  no  prejudice  will 
be  done  to  the  liquor,  which  will  al- 
ways be  right  both  in  the  ball  and  tube, 
when  the  inftrument  is  fet  upright.  If 
the  air  at  C,  be  fo  expanded  with  beat, 
as  to  drive  the  liquor  to  the  top  of  the 
tube,  the  cavity  A,  will  receive  the  li- 
quor, which  will  come  down  again  and 
fettle  at  D,  or  near  it,  according  to  the 
level  of  the  place  where  the  inftrument  is, 
as  foon’  as  the  air  at  C,  returns  to  the 
fame  temperament  as  to  heat  and  cold. 
To  prefei  ve  the  fame  degree  of  heat, 
when  the  different  obftrvations  are  made, 
the  machine  is  fixed  in  a tin  veffelEF, 
filled  with  water  up  to  gh,  above  the 
ball,  and  a very  fenlible  thermometer  has 
alfo  its  ball  under  water,  that  one  may 
obferve  the  liquor  at  D,  in  each  experi- 
ment, when  the  thermometer  ttands  at 
the  fame  height  as  before.  The  water  is 
poured  out  when  the  inftiumentis  carried, 

which 
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,\v1ilcb  one  may  do  conveniently  by  means 
of  the  wooden  frame,  which  is  fet  upright 
by  the  three  fcrews  S,  S,  S,  ibid,  n®  4. 
and  a line  and  plummet  P P,  n®  5.  At 
the  back  part  of  the  wooden  frame,  from 
the  piece  at  top  K,  hangs  the  plummet 
P,  over  a brafs  point  at  N ; Mm  are 
brackets,  to  make  the  upright  board  K N, 
continue  at  right  angles  with  the  horizon- 
tal one  at  N.  N°  6.  reprefents  a front- 
view  of  the  machine,  fuppofing  the  fore- 
part of  the  tin-velTel  tranfparent  ; and 
here  the  brafs-focket  of  the  recurve-lube, 
into  which  the  ball  is  fcrewed,  has  two 
wings  at  1 1,  fixed  to  the  bottom  that  the 
ball  may  not.  break  the  tube  by  its  en- 
deavour to  emerge,  when  the  -water  is 
poured  in  as  high  as  g h. 

After  the  Dr.  had'contrived  this  machine, 
he  conlidered  that,  as  the  tube  is  of  a vei'y 
fmall  bore,  if  the  liquor  (liould  rife  into 
the  ball  at  A,  n°  3.  in  carrying  the  in- 
ftrument  fr  om  one  place  to  ant-tber,  fome 
of  it  would  adhere  to  the  fides  of  the 
ball  A,  and  upon  its  defcent  in  making 
the  experiment,  fo  much  might  be  left  be- 
hind, that  the  liquor  would  not  be  high 
enough  at  D,  to  (hew  the  difference  of 
the  level  ; therefore,  to  prevent  that  in- 
conveniency,  he  contrived  a blank  fcrew, 
to  (hut  up  the  hole  at  A,  as  foon  as  one 
experiment  is  made,  that  in  carrying  the 
machine,  the  air  in  A,  may  ballance 
that  in  C,  fo  that  the  liquor  (liall  not 
run  up  and  down  the  tube,  whatever  de- 
gree of  heat  and  cold  may  a£l  upon  the 
inftrument,  in  going  from  one  place  to 
another,  Now  becaufe  one  crjperiment 
may  be  made  in  the  morning,  the  water 
may  be  fo  cold,  that  when  a fecond  ex- 
periment is  made  at  noon,  the  wafer  can- 
not be  brought  to  the  fame  degree  of  cold 
if  had  in  the  morning  ; therefore,  in 
making  the  firfi:  experiment,  warm  water 
muft  be  mixed  with  the  cold,  and  when 
the  water  has  flood  fome  time  before  it 
comes  to  be  as  cold  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
at  the  warmeft  pact  of  that  day,  obferve 
and  fet  down  the  degree  of  the  thermo- 
meter at  which  the  fpirit  (lands,  and  like- 
wife  the  degree  of  the  water  in  the  ba- 
rometer at  D i then  fcrew  on  the  cap  at 
A,  pour  out  the  water,  and  carry  the 
inllrument  to  the  place  whofe  level  you 
would  know  ; then  pour  in  your  water, 
and  when  the  thermometer  is  come  to  the 
fame  degree  as  before,  open  the  fcrew  at 
top,  ami  obferve  the  liquor  in  the  baro- 
pieter. 

^he  doflpr’sfcale  for  the  barpweter  is  t«n 


inches  long,  and  divided  into  tenths ; fo 
that  fuch  an  inllrument  will  (erve  for 
any  heights  not  exceeding  ten  feet,  each 
tenth  of  an  inch  anfwering  to  a foot  in 
height. 

The  Dr.  made  no  allowance  for'the  de- 
creafe  of  denfity  in  the  air,  becaufe  he 
did  not  propofe  this  machine  for  meafur- 
ing  mountains  (ihough  with  a proper  al- 
lowance for  the  decreafing  denfity  of  the 
air,  it  will  do  very  well)  but  for  heights 
that  want  to  be  known  in  gardens,  plan- 
tations, and  the  conveyance  of  water ; 
where  an  experiment  that  anfwers  two 
or  three  feet  in  a diflance  of  twenty 
miles,  will  render  this  a very  ufeful  in- 
ftrument. 

PooZ-Level.  See  the  article  Foot- level. 

Artillery-Foct-'L^y  Zh  is  in  form  of  a fquare, 
having  its  two  legs  or  branches  of  an 
equal  length,  at  a junflure  whereof  is  a 
little  hole,  whence  hangs  a thread  and 
plummet,  playing  on  a perpendicular 
line  in  the  middle  of  a quadrant.  It  is 
divided  into  twice  45  degrees  from  the 
middle  ibid.  n°  7. 

This  inftrument  may  be  ufed  on  other 
occafions,  by  placing  the  ends  of  its  two 
branches  on  a plane ; for  when  the  thread 
plays  perpendicularly  over  the  middle 
divilion  of  the  quadrant,  that  plane  is  af- 
furedly  level.  To  ufe  it  in  gunnery  place 
the  two  ends  on  the  piece  of  artillery, 
which  you  may  raife  to  any  propofed 
height,  by  means  of  the  plummet,  whole 
thread  will  give  the  degree  above  the  level. 

Carpenter's  and  Paaiiour's  Level,  confifts 
of  a long  ruler  in  the  middle  whereof  is 
fitted,  at  right  angles,  another  fomewhat 
bigger,  at  the  top  of  which  is  faftened  a 
line,  which,  when  it  hangs  over  a fidu- 
cial line  at  right  angles  with  the  bafe, 
fnews  that  the  (aid  bale  is  horizontal. 
Sometimes  this  level  is  all  of  one  board. 
Ibid.  n«  8. 

GzzszzrrV  Level,  for  levelling  cannons  and 
mortars,  confifts  of  a triangular  brafs- 
plate,  about  four  inches  high,  ibid.  9.  at 
the  bottom  of  which  is  a portion  of  a 
circle,  diVided  into  45  degrees,  which 
number  is.  'fufficient  for  the  higheft  eleva- 
tion of  cahiipns  and  mortars,  and  for 
giving  fliot  the  greateft  I'ange : on  the 
center  of  this  fegment  of  a circle  is  fcrew- 
ed a piece  of  brafs,  by  means  of  which  it 
may  be  fixed  or  fcrewed  at  pleafure  ; the 
end  of  this  piece  of  brafs  is  made  fo  as  to 
ferve  for  a plummet  and  index,  in  order 
to  (hew  the  different  degrees  of  elevation 
of  pieces  of  artillery,  This  inflrunvnt 
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has  alfo  a brafs-foot,  to  fet  upon  cannons 
or  mortars,  fo  as  when  thofe  pieces  are 
horizontal,  the  inftrument  will  be  perpen- 
dicular. The  foot  of  this  inftrninent  is 
to  be  placed  on  the  piece  to  be  elevated, 
in  fuch  a manner,  as  that  the  point  of  the 
plummet  may  fall  on  the  proper  degree: 
this  is  what  they  call  levelling  the  piece. 

it?rr/53’rI.EVEL,  is  compofed  of  three  rules, 
lb]oined  as  to  forrn  an  ifoceles-reflangle, 
fomewhat  like  a roman  A,  at  the  vertex 
whereof  is  fattened  a thread,  from  which 
hangs  a plummet,  that  paffes  over  a fidu- 
cial line,  marked  in  the  middle  of  the 
bafe,  when  the  thing,  to  which  the  level 
is  applied,  is  horizontal ; but  declines 
from  the  mark,  when  the  thing  is  lower 
on  one  fide  than  on  the  other. 

Plumb,  or  Penduhm  'L^.V'S.l,,  that  vrhich 
thews  the  horizontal  lines  by  means  of 
another  line  perpendicular  to  that  de- 
fcrihed  by  a plummet  or  pendulum. 
This  inftrument,  ibid.  n°  10.  confids  of 
two  legs  or  branches,  joined  together  at 
right  angles,  whereof  that  which  carries 
the  thread  and  plummet  is  about  a foot 
and  a half  long;  the  thread  is  hung  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  branch,  at  the  point 
z.  the  middle  of  the  branch  where  the 
thread  paffes  is  hollow,  fo  that  it  may 
bang  free  every  where  : but  towards  the 
bottom  where  there  is  a little  blade  of 
filver,  whereon  is  drawn  a line  perpendi- 
cular to  the  telefcope,  the  faid  cavity  is 
covered  by  two  pieces  of  brafs,  making  as 
it  were  a kind  of  cafe,  leftthe  wind  fliould 
agitate  the  thread,  for  which  reafon  the 
filver  blade  is  covered  with  a glafs  G,  to 
the  end  that  it  may  be  feen  when  the 
thread  and  plurpmet  play  upon  the  per- 
pendicular : the  telefcope  is  fattened  to 
the  other  branch  of  the  inttrunient,  and 
is  about  two  feet  long;  having. an  hair 
placed  horizontally  acrofs  the  focus  o.f 
the  objeft-glafs,  which  determines  the 
point  of  the  level.  The  telefcope  mull: 
be  fitted  at  right  angles  to  the  perpendi- 
cular. It  has  a ball  and  focket,  by  which 
it  is  fattened  to  the  foot,  and  was  in- 
vented by  M.  Picard. 

Refleiling  Level,  that  made  by  means  of  a 
pretty  long  furface  of  water  reprefenting 
the  fame  objeft  inverted  which  we  fee 
erefled  by  the  eye,  fo  that  the  point 
where  thefe  two  objefls  appear  to  meet, 
is  a level  with  the  place  where  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water  is  found.  This  is  the 
invention  ofM.  Mariotte. 

There  is  another  reflefting  level  confift- 
ing  of  a mirror  of  Iteel,  or  the  like,  well 


polillied,  and  placed  a little  before  His 
objefti  glafs  of  a telefcope,  fofpefided  per- 
pendicularly. This  mirror  mutt  make 
an  angle  of  45®  with  the  telefcope,  in 
which  cafe  the  perpendicular  line  of  the 
faid  telefcope  is  converted  into  a horizontal 
line,  which  is  the  fame  with  the  line  oflevel. 
This  is  the  invention  of  M.  Caffini. 

Waier-’Lw'Eh,  that  which  fhews  the  hori- 
zontal  line  by  means  of  a furface  of  water 
or  other  liquor,  founded  on  this  princi- 
pie,  that  water  always  places  itfelf  level. 
See  the  article  Fluid. 

The  molt  Ample  is  made  of  a long 
wooden  trough,  or  canal,  whofe  fides  are 
parallel  to  the  bafe,  fo  that  being  equally 
filled  with  water,  its  furface  Ihews  the 
line  of  level.  This  is  the  chorobates  of 
the  antients.  SeeCnoROBATA. 

It  is  alfo  made  with  two  cups  fitted  to 
the  two  ends  of  a pipe,  three  or  four  feet 
long,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  by 
means  whereof  the  water  communicates 
'from  the  one  to  the  other  cup  ; and  this 
pipe  being  moveable  on  its  ftand  by 
■means  of  a ball  and  focket,  when  the  two 
cups  become  equally  full  of  water,  thek 
two  futfaces  mark  the  line  of  level. 

- This  iiiftrument,  inftead  of  cups,  may 
alfo  be  made  with  two  Ihort  cylinders  of 
glafs  three  or  four  inches  long,  faftened 
to  each  extreme  of  the  pipe  with  wax  or 
mallic.  Into  the  pipe  is  poured  fome 
common  or  coloured  water,  which  (hews 
itfelf  through  the  cylinders,  by  means 
whereof  the  line  of  level  is  determined; 
(he  height  of  ibe  water,  with  refpeft  to 
the  cervter  of  the  earth,  being  always  the 
fame  in  both  cylinders : this  level,  tho' 
very  fimple,  is  yet  very  commodious  for 
levelling  fmall  diftances. 

Level  of  Mr,  Huygens's  .invention,  confiHs 
of  a telefcope  a,  ibid.  n°  ii.  in  form  of 
a cylinder  going  through  aferril  in  wbidi 
it  is  fattened  by  the  middle.  This  ferril 
has  two  flat  branches  b b,  one  above,  and 
the  other  below,  at  the  ends  whereof  are 
■fattened  little  moving  pieces  which  carry 
two  rings,  by  one  of  which  the  telefcope 
is  fufpended  to  an  hook  at  the  end  of  the 
fcrew  3,  and  by  the  other  a pretty  heavy 
-weight  is  fufpended,  in  order  to  keep 
the  telefcope  in  equflibrio.  This  weight 
hangs  in  the  box  5,  which  is  almoft  filled 
with  linfeed  oil,  oil  of  walnuts,  or  ether 
matter  that  will  not  eafily  coagulate,  for 
more  aptly  fettling  the  ballance  of  the 
weight  and  telefcope.  The  inftrument 
carries  two  telefcopes  clofe  and  very  pa- 
■ralkl  to  each  othor-j  the  eye-glafs  oft-he 
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one  beiag  againft  the  objefl-glafs  of  the 
other,  that  one  may  fee  each  way  with- 
out turning  the  level.  In  the  focus  of 
the  ohjtfl-glafs.of  each  telefcopa  muft  a 
little  hair  be  ftrained  horizontally,  lobe 
rail'e#Snd  lowered  as  occafion  requires 
by  alttiie  fcrew.  It  the  tube  of  the  te- 
lefcope  be  not  found  level  when  fuf- 
pended,  a ferril  or  ring,  4,  is  put  on  it, 
and  is  to  be  aid  along  till  it  fixes  to  a 
levei.  The  hook  on  which  the'inftru- 
■ ment  is  hung,  is  fixed  to  a fiat  wooden 
crofi  ; at  the  ends  of  each  arm  wlieieof 
there  is  a hook  ferving  to- keep  the  tele- 
fcope  f oin  too  much  agitation  in  tiling 
or  carriage.  To  the  laid  flat  crofs  -is 
applied  another  hollow  one,  tliat  ferves 
as  a cafe  for  the  inftrument ; but  the  two 
ends  are  Itfi  open,  that  the  telefcope  may 
be  fecured  from  the  weather,  and  always 
in  a condition  to  be  ufed.  The  foot  of 
this  inftrument  is  a round  bral's  plate,  to 
which  are  faftened  three  brafs-ferrils, 
moveable  by  means  of  joints  wherein  are 
put  ftaves,  and  on.  this  fool  is  placed  the 
box. 

N°  ij.  marked  I,  is  a ballance- level  j 
which  being  fofpended  by  the  ring,  the 
two  fights  when  in  equilibrio,  will  be 
horizontal,  or  in  a level. 

LEVELLING,  the  art  of  finding  a line 
parallel  to  the  horizon  at  one  or  more 
ftations,  in  order  to  determine  the  height 
of  one  place  with  regard  to  another.  See 
tlie  preceding  article. 

A truly  level  fuiface  is  a fegmient  of  a 
fphericsl  furface,  which  is  concentric  to 
the  globe  of  the  earth.  Atiueline-of 
level  is  an  arch  of  a great  circle,  which 
is  imagined  to  be  defcribsd  upon  a truly 
level  furface.  The  apparent  level  Is  a 
ftraight  line  drawn  tangent  to  an  arch  or 
line  of  true  level.  Eveiy  point  of  the 
apparent  level,  except  the  point  of  con- 
tatt,  is  higher  than  tjie  true  level  : thus  let 
E AG  (plate  CLVII.  fig.  i.  n°  1 ,)  be  an 
arch  of  a great  circle  drawn  upon  the 
earth  ; to  a perfon  who  ftands  upon  the 
earth  at  A,  the  line  H D is  the  apparent 
level  parallel  to  his  rational  horizon  R R j 
but  this  line,  ihe.fsither  it  is  extended 
flora  his  ftation  A,  the  farther  it  recedes 
bora  the  center  ; for  B C is  longer  than 
A C,  and  D C is  loneer  than  B C,  &c. 
The  common  methods  of  levelling  .are 
Efficient  for  laying  pavements  of  walks, 
for  conveying  water  to  fmall  diftances, 
for  placing  horizontal  dial.',  or  aftreno- 
niical  inlti uments  ; but  in  levelling  the 
bottoms  of  canals  which  are  to  convey 
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water  to  the  diftance  of  many  miles,  the 
difference  between  the  apparent  and  true 
level  innft  be  taken  into  the  account.; 
thus  let  I AL  {ibid,  n°  a.)  be  an  arch  of 
a great  circle  upon  the  earth  : let  it  be 
required  to  cut  a canal  whole  bottom 
fliall  be  a true  level  from  A to  B,  of  the 
length  of  5078  feet:  the  common  me- 
thod is  to  place  the  levelling  inftrument 
in  the  bottom  of  the  canal  at  A,  and 
looking  through  the  lights  placed  hori- 
zontally at  a flick  fet  up  perpendicular 
at  B,  to  m-ake  a mark  where  the  vifual 
ray  or  point  of  the  apparent  level  points 
at  E,  and  then  to  fink  the  bottom  of  the 
canal  atB  as  rnurfli  below  E as  A is  be- 
low D.  But  this  will  riot  give  the  !rue 
level  : for  according  to  Caffini’s  calcu- 
lation, at  the  diftance  of  5078  feet  the 
apparent  level  is  feven  inches  above  the 
tr  ue  i and  therefore  to  make  a true  level, 
B tnuft  be  funk  feven  inches  lower  than 
the  apparent  level  direfts  ; fo  that  If  A 
be  four  feet  below  D,  B muft  be  four 
feet  feven  inches  below  -the  mark  E. 
We  have  here  tnenlioaed  the  error  which 
will  arife  from  placing  the  level  at  one 
end  of  the  line  to  be  levelled,  and  (liewn 
how  to  cor'refil:  it;  but  in  tnoft cafes  it  is 
better  to  take  a ftation  in  th.e  middle  of 
the  line  to  be  levelled  : thus  if  the  points 
H and  B are  to  be  levelled,  place  the  in- 
ftrument in  the  middle  at  A,  and  fetting 
up  fticks  per-pendicular  at  H and  B,  make 
marks  upon  each  fiick  where  the  appa- 
rent level  points,  as  E and  F ; thofe  points 
are  level  r and  if  you  fink  H as  much 
below  F,  as  B is  below  E,  H A B will  be 
a true  level. 

The  operation  of  levelling  is  as  follows  : 
fuppole  the  height  of  the  point  A,  (ibid. 
n°  3.)  on  lire  top  of  a mountain  above 
that  of  the  pdint  E,  and  at  the  foot 
thereof,  be  required.  Place  the  level 
about  the  middle  diftance  between  the  two 
points  as  in  D,  and  ftaffs  in  A and  B ; 
and  let  there  be  peifons  iiiftrufled  with 
fignals  for  railing  and  lowering,  on  the 
Aid  ftafi’s,  little  marks  of  pafteboard' or 
other  matter,  the  level  being  placed-ho- 
rizontallyhy  the  bubble,  fife.  Look  to- 
wards the  ftafF  AE,  and  caufe  the  maik 
fo  raifed  to  be  lowered  till  the  middle, 
upper  edge,  or  ether  moft  confpicuous 
pait,  appear  in  the  vifual  ray.  Then 
meauiring  exaflly  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  point  E above  the  pon-.t  A, 
which  fuppofe  fix  feet  four  inch-.';  fet 
that  down  in  your  book  : klito  turn  the 
level  horizontally  about, -that  .the  eye- 
1 1 M • glafs 
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glafs  of  the  telefcope  maybe  ftill  next 
the  eye  when  you  look  the  other  way  ; 
if  you  hfiveonly  plain  fights,  the  inftru- 
ment  need  not  be  turned  ; and  caufe  the 
perfon  at  the  ftaff  B,  to  raife  or  lower 
his  mark  till  fome  confpicuous  part  of  it 
fall  in  the  vifual  ray,  as  at  C : then  mea- 
fure  the  perpendicular  height  of  C above 
B,  which  luppofe  fixteen  feet  fix  in- 
ches : fet  this  alfo  down  in  the  book 
above  the  other  number  of  the  firft  ob- 
fervation ; fubtraft  the  one  from  the 
other,  the  remainder  will  be  ten  feet 
two  inches,  which  is  the  difference  of  the 
level  between  A and  B,  or  the  height  of 
the  point  A above  the  point  B. 

If  the  point  D,  where  the  inftrument  is 
fixed,  be  in  the  middle  between  the  two 
points  A and  B,  there  will  be  no  necelfity 
for  reducing  the  apparent  level  to  the 
true  level ; the  vifual  ray  in  that  cafe 
being  raifed  equally  above  the  true  level. 

If  it  be  further  required  to  know  whe-- 
iher  there  be  a fufficient  defcent  for  con- 
veying  water  from  the  fpring  A (ibid. 
n°  4.)  to  the  point  B.  Here  in  regard 
the  diftance  from  A to  B is  confiderable, 
it  is  required  that  feveral  operations  be 
made.  Having  then  chofen  a proper 
place  for  the  firft  ftation,  as  at  I,  fet  up 
a ftaff  in  the  point  A,  near  the  fpring, 
with  a proper  mark  to  Aide  up  and  down 
the  ftaff,  as  L,  and  meafure  the  diftance 
from  A to  I,  which  fuppofe  two  thoufand 
yards.  Then  the  level  being  adjufted 
in  the  point  I,  let  the  mark  L be  raifed 
and  lowered  till  fuch  time  as  you  fpy 
fome  confpicuous  part  of  it  through  the 
telefcope  or  fightii  of  the  level,  and  mea- 
fure the  height  A L,  which  fuppofe  thir- 
teen feet  five  inches.  But  in  regard  the 
diftance  A I is  two  thoufand  yards;  you 
mult  have  recourfe  to  your  table  for  a 
rc-duflion,  fubtrafling  eleven  inches, 
which  will  leave  the  height  of  A L twelve 
feet  fix  inches,  and  this  note  down  in 
your  book.  Now  turn  the  level  hori- 
zontally about,  fo  that  the  eye-glafs  of 
the  telefcope  may  be  towards  A,  and.iix- 
ing  up  another  ftaff  at  H,  caufe  the  mark 
(j  to  be  moved  up  and  down  till  you  fpy 
fome  confpicuous  pa-'t  through  the  tele- 
fcope or  fights.  Meafure  the  height  H G, 
which  fuppofe  fevea  yards  one  foot  two 
inches.  Meafure  likevvife  the  diftance 
of  the  points  I H,  which  fuppofe  one 
thoufand  three  hundred  yards,  for  which 
diftance  four  inches  eight  lines  muft 
be  fubtrafled  from  the^  height  H G, 
which  confcquently  will  onlji  leave  feyeii' 
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yards  nine  inches  four  lines,  to  bg 
taken  down  in  your  book.  This  done, 
remove  the  level  forwards  to  fome  other 
eminence  as  E,  whence  the  ftaff  H may 
be  viewed  ; as  alfo  another  ftaff  at  D, 
near  the  place  whither  the  water  is  to 
be  conveyed.  The  level  being  again  ad- 
jufted  in  the  point  E,  look  back  to  the 
ftaff  H,  and  managing  the  mark  as  be- 
fore,  the  vifual  ray  will  give  the  point  P, 
Meafure  the  height  HF,  which  fuppof; 
eleven  feet  fix  inches.  Meafure  likewife 
the  diftance  HE,  which  fuppofe  a thou- 
fand  yards,  for  which  there  is  two  inches 
nine  lines  of  abatement,  which  being 
taken  from  the  height  H F,  there  will  re- 
main eleven  feet  three  inches  three  lines, 
which  enter  in  your  book.  LalUy,  turn- 
ing the  level  to  look  at  the  next  ftaff  D, 
the  vifual  ray  will  give  the  point  D. 
Meafure  the  height  of  D from  the  ground, 
which  fuppofe  eight  feet  three  inches, 
Meafure  alfo  the  diftance  from  the  fta- 
tion E to  B,  which  fuppofe  nine  hundred 
yards,  for  which  diftance  there  are  two 
inches  three  lines  of  abatement,  which 
being  taken  from  the  height  B D,  there 
..will  remain  eight  feet  nine  lines,  which 
enter  as  before. 

For  the  manner  of  entering  down  obfer- 
vations  in  your  book,  obferve  that  when 
a proper  place  or  ftation  for  the  level  be- 
tween the  two  points  has  been  pitched 
upon,  write  down  the  two  heights  ob- 
ferved  at  that  ftation  in  two  different 
columns,  <viz.  under  the  firft  column, 
thofe  obferved  in  looking  through  the  tc- 
tefcope  when  the  eye  was  from  the  fpring, 
or  towards  the  point,  which  we  may  call 
back-fights  ; and  under  the  fecond  co- 
lumn, thofe  obferved  when  the  eye  was 
next  the  fpring,  which  we  call  forefiglils, 
Having  fummed  up  the  heights  of  each 
column  feparately,  fubtraft  the  hffer  from 
the  greater,  the  remainder  will  be  the 
difference  of  the  level  between  the  points 
A and  B-  If  the  diftance  of  the  two 
points  be  required,  add  all  the  diftances 
meafured  together;  and  dividing  the  dif- 
ference of  height  by  the  yards  of  the  dif- 
tances, for  each  two  hundred  yardsyou 
will  have  a delbent  of  about  two  inches 
nine  lines. 

Dr.  Halley  fuggefts  a new  method  of 
levelling,  performed  wholly  by  meansof 
the.  barometer,  in  which  the  mercury  is 
found  to  be  fufpended  to  fo  much  thelefs 
height,  as  the  place  is  farther  rcmolt 
from  the  center  of  the  earth  ; whetice  lie 
different  heights  of  the  mercury  in 
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places  gives  the  difference  of  level.  This 
method  has  been  put  in  praftice  by  fome 
of  the  french  academy. 

I,EVELLiNG-STAVEs,  inftriiments  ufed  in 
levelling,  ferving  to  carry  the  marks  to 
lit  obferved,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  mea- 
4*  Jre  the  heights  of  thofe  marks  from  the 
0 gfoafid.  They  ufually  confilt  each  of  two 
S Begliwooden  rulers,  made  to  Hide  over  one 
Q ®olier,  and  divide  into  feet,  inches,  Eff. 
%lCTlSS.,  or  Leaver,  in  mechanics,  anin- 
right  line,  rod,  or  beam,  fup- 
K fflrted  in  a fingle  point  on  a fulcrum  or 
Sop,  and  ufed  for  the  railing  of  weights  ; 
being  either  void  of  weight  itfelf,  or  at 
leaft'having  fuch  a weight  as  may  be 
commodioully  counter-ballanced. 

The  lever  is  the  fecond,  or,  as  others 
will  have  it,  the  firft  of  thofe  called  me- 
chanical powers,  or  Ample  machines,  as 
being  of  all  others  the  mod:  Ample  ; and 
is  chieAy  applied,  for  raiAng  weights  to 
finall  heights. 

In  a lever  there  are  three  things  to  be 
confidered,  the  weight  to  he  raifed  or 
fuftained,  as  O,  (plate  CLVJI.  Ag.  3. 
11°  I.)  The  power  by  which  it  is  to  be 
raifed  or  fuftained,  as  B.  And  the  ful- 
crum or  prop  D,  whereon  the  lever  is  fuf- 
tained, or  rather  on  which  it  moves 
round,  the  fulcrunr  remaining  Axed. 
Levers  are  of  three  kinds  ; the  Arft  is 
that  wherein  the  prop  or  Axed  point  D, 
(n“  I.)  is  between  the  weight  fufpended 
at  the  end  O,  and  the  power  applied  at 
the  other  end  B : it  is  plain  that  fciffars, 
pincers,  fnuffers,  Sfr.  are  levers  of  this 
kind.  The  lever  of  the  fecond  kind,  is 
that  wherein  the  fulcrum  C,  (n°  3.)  is  at 
one  end,  and  the  power  applied  at  the 
other  end  B,  the  weight  D being  fuf- 
pended at  the  point  A between  the  ends  ; 
that  is,  between  the  power  and  the  Axed 
point : it  is  plain  that  the  oars  and  rudder 
of  a boat  are  fuch  levers  ; as  alfo  cutting 
knives  as  are  Axed  at  one  end,  as  thofe 
ufed  by  druggifts  for  cutting  aromatic 
wood  and  roots,  by  bakers  for  cutting 
their  bread  ; and  likewife  doors,  whole 
hinges  are  as  the  Axed  point. 

The  lever  of  the  third  kind,  is  that  whofe 
Axed  point  C,  (n°  3.)  is  at  one  end, 
and  the  weight  D fufpended  at  the  other 
end  A,  the  power  being  applied  at  the 
point  B between  the  ends  ; that  is,  be- 
tween the  weight  and  the  fulcrum  : it  is 
plain  that  a ladder  which  is  lifted  by  the 
middle,  in  order  to  lear  it  againft  a wall, 
is  a lever  of  this  kind. 

There  is  yet  a fourth  kind  of  lever,  called 


the  bended  lever,  fo  called  from  its  being 
bent  at  the  Axed  point  C,  (n”  4.)  : it  ap- 
pears plainly  that'fuch  a lever  is  of  the  Ai  ft 
kind,  becaufe  the  weight  D hangs  at  its 
end  A,  and  the  power  is  applied  at  its 
other  end  B,  where  it  draws  by  the  line 
of  direflion  B E : a hammer  to  draw  out 
a nail,  is  a bended-lever. 

We  (hall  here  demonftrate  the  law  of  the 
equilibrium  in  the  lever,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  other  propoAtions 
of  this  kind  in  mechanics. 

Theorem  I.  Let  A B (n®  5.)  be  a levtr 
only  moveable  round  the  fulcrum  C,  the 
fpace  defcribed  by  each  of  its  points  will 
be  as  its  diftance  from  the  fulcrum. 

For  let  the  lever  be  moved  out  of  the 
Aiuation  A CB,  into  the  Auiation  a C b, 
the  point  A will  defcribe  the  periphery 
A a,  but  B will  pafs  oyer  the  periphery 
B b.  Now  hy  reafon  of  the  Amilar  feflois 
AC  a,  B C i,  A a is  to  B A,  as  A C to 
B C ; that  is,  the  fpaces  defcribed  by  the- 
points  A and  B,  are  as  their  diftar.ces 
from  the  fulcrum.  If  to  the  points  A 
and  B be  applied,  powers  drawing  the 
brachia  of  the  lever  perpendicularly,  the 
fpaces  that  are  defcribed  by  them  ac- 
cording to  or  contrary  to  their  propen- 
Aons,  are  not  the  peripheries  A a,  Y>b, 
but  the  perpendiculars  aY,  ^ E,  let  fall 
on  tire  brachia  of  the  lever.  For  the 
po'Ver  in  A is  moved,  according  to  its 
proper  direSlion  or  propenAon,  through 
the  fpace  r?F  only,  and  no  farther  ; as, 
for  the  fame  caufe,  the  way  paffed  thro’ 
by  the  power  B,  according  to  its  proper 
direftion,  is  tobe  eftimated  by  4E.  But 
by  reafon  of  the  equiangular  triangles 
rt  C F,  C E,  aY  is  to  ^ E as rt C or  A C 
to  i C or  BC  ; that  is,  the  fpaces  run 
over  by  powers  according  to  their  proper 
direflions,  will  be  as  their  diftances  from 
the' fulcrum. 

But  if  the  direflion  of  the  power  is  not 
a right  line,  perpendicular  to  the  bra- 
cbium  of  the  lever  AC,  (n°  6.)  let, 
from  the  fulcrum  to  the  line  of  diredtion, 
be  drawn  the  perpendicular  C G,  and  the 
fpace  defcribed  by  the  newer  according 
to  its  propenAon,  will  be  proportionable 
to  that  perpendicular  : for  it  matters  not 
whether  the  thread  F G A,  by  which  the 
power  a61s,  is  affixed  to  the  point  G or 
A,  or  indeed  to  the  point  D ; for  the  line 
ofdiredlion  remaining  the  fame,  its  force 
to  move  round  the  plane  A D C B,  will 
be  the  fame,  as ‘if  the  thread  was  Axed 
to  the  point  G,  snid  the  way  defcribed 
by  it  in  a given  time,  according  to  its 
n M a proper 
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proper  direflion,  will  be  proportionable 
to  the  right  line  C G.  Wherefore  it  is 
manifeft  in  every  cafe,  that  the  way  de. 
fcribed  by  any  force  according  to  its  pro- 
per direilion,  is  proportionable  to  the 
diftance  of  the  line  of  direflion  from  the 
fulcrum. 

Theorem  II,  In  a lever,  the  moving  force 
or  power  that  has  to  the  weight  the  fame 
ratio,  which  the  diftance  of  the  line  of 
diredlion  of  the  weight  from  th^  fulcrum, 
has  to  the  diftance  of  the  direflion  of  the 
power  from  the  fulcrum,  will  (ufiain  the 
weight;  and  therefore  if  it  be  ever  fo 
little  increafed,  it  will  raife  the  weight. 
It  is  manifeft  from  the  preceding  theo- 
rem, that  the  fpaces  which  are  deferibed 
by  a power  and  weight  according  or  con- 
trary to  their  proper  propenfions,  are  pro- 
portionable to  the  diltances.of  the  lines 
of  direflion  from  the'  fulcrum  ; but  the 
velocities  are  proportionable  to  thefe  fpa- 
ces, and  conlequently  will  be  alfo  pro- 
portionable fo  the  diftances.  If  there- 
fore the  power  P is  to  the  weight  , 
(n°  7.)  as  C Q^,  the  diftance  of  the  di- 
leflion  of  the  weight  from  the  fuicinm 
to  C A,  the  dlft.rnce  cf  the  direflion  of 
the  power  from  the  fulcrum,  the  power 
will  be  to.  the  -weight,  as  the  velocity  of 
the  weight  to  the  velocity  of  the  power; 
the  momentum  therefore  of  the  power, 
will  be  equal  to  the  mcmentum  cf  the 
weight  : and  confequentiy  the  power  will 
be  equivalent  to  the  weight  i which  if  it 
be  ever  fo  little  increafed,  it  will  raife  the 
■weight.  Q_.  E D. 

Hence  appears  the  reafon,  why  hy-the 
ftatera  romsr.a,  orlkelyard,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  the  weights  of  different 
bodies  are  examined  ail  by  one  and  the 
fame  weight  only.  For  this  inftrument 
i.s  a hverof  unequal  brachia,  one  where- 
of, C Q^,  is  extended  in  length  from  the 
axis  of  motion  C,  and  which  ought  to 
be  the  axis  of  equilibrium,  fuppole  .one 
Inch,  or  lefs  ; the  ether  brachium,  A C, 
may  be  of  any  greater  length  that  is  ca- 
pable cf  being  exafliy  divided  into  parts, 
each  equal  to  CQ_,  and  numbered  by 
figures,  I,  I,  3,  4,  'Then  if  the  body 
whofe  weight  we  want  to  difeover  is 
hung  on  at  Q^,  the  given  or  known 
weigl.t  P is  moveable  on  the  contrary 
brachium  ; and  by  removing  it  from  or 
bringing  it  nearer  phe  center  C,  is  difeo- 
vered  the  diftance  where  is  an  exafl  equi- 
librium. See  the  article  Ballance. 
Thus,  there  Is  a great  tiffinity  betwixt 
,tl'.e  lever  and  commop  ballance,  only 


the  center  is  not  in  the  middle,  but  nt  : 
one  end  ; for  which  reafon  it  is  ufed  ,0 
elevate  or  raife  a great  weight. 

If  we  examine  the  inttruments  in  com- 
mon ufe,  we  (hall  find  many  of  them  re- 
ducible to.  levers  cf  one  kind  or  other, 
as  hinted  above.  Thus  a pair  of  pincers 
is  made  up  cf  two  levers  of  the  fir'ft  kihd, 
whofe  common  center  of  motion  is  at 
the  rivet  C,  (riid.  fig.  3.  n°  i.)  the  power 
being  applied  at  the  handles  B h to  prtfs 
them  together,  and  thereby  pinch  the 
body  D between  the  oppofite  extremities 
A a ; in  which  cafe  the  power  afls  with 
fo  much  the  greater  force,  as  the  handles 
C B,  C b,  are  longer  than  the  diftance 
C A,  c a.  So  a pair  of  common  (ciffirs, 
n°  2.)  afls  upon  the  fame  princi- 
ples. The  -force  of  a lever  in  this  way, 
is  remarkable  in  the  bi-arier''s  and  tin- 
m3n'’s  fiieers,  whereby  one  man  preffing 
upon  the  handle  B,  (ibid.  n°  3.)  and 
railing  the  lower  fide  A C,  moveable 
about  the  center  C,  is  able  to  cut  a plate 
of  brifs  or  copper  D,  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thif.k;  the  other  Ihorter  lever  aCE 
being  riveted  to  a couple  of  ttrong  ftand- 
ards  fixed  in  the  block  F.  The  litlle 
cart,  BCA,  (ibid,  n"  4.)  likewife  be- 
longs to  the  levers  of  the  firft  kind; 
whereby  a fingle  man  at  B,  is  able  to  lift 
a heavy  (lone  D,  upon  the  axle-tree  of 
the  wheels  E F as  a fulcrum  ; and  being 
raifed,  by  means  of  the  fame  wheels,  can 
convey  it  to  the  place  required. 

The  cutting,  knife,  C DB,  (ibid,  n®  5.) 
ufed  by  many  artificers,  is  a lev.'r  of  the 
I'econd  kind  ; as  being  moveable  on  the 
joint  or  center  of  motion  C,  whereby  it 
is  faftened  to  the  plank  CE;  and  the 
power  applied  at  B to  cut  the  weight  D, 
placed  between  it  and  the  center  of  mo- 
tion. A pair  of  bellows  are  two  levers 
of  the  fecond  kind,  whofe  common  cen- 
ter of  motion  is  at  the  end  cf  the  boards 
where  the  noi’e  begins  ; the  power  being 
applied  at  the  handles,  whilft  the  air  to 
be  preffeJ  out  is  tire-weight.  The  oars 
of  a boat  or  galley,  as  well  as  the  rudder, 
are  likewife  levers  of  the  fecond  kind ; 
for  the  w.ater  at  C,  (ibid,  n®  6.  and  7.) 
makes  a refiftance  as  a fulcrum,  whillt 
the  man  or  power  afls  at  B,  to  pufli  for- 
ward the  veffel  by  that  part  of  the  oar  or 
rudder  D,  which  reft  upbn  it.  The 
mails  of  (liips  are  alfo  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  levers’of  the  fecond  kind  ; the 
fulcrum  heiiig  at  the  bottom  of  the  (liip 
B,  ’(ibid.  n°  7.)  and  the  moving  force 
the  wind  gathered  in  the  fail,  which  by 
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tie  help  of  the  fall-yard  DAE  is  ap- 
plitdat  A,  the  upper  end  of  the  malt; 
whilft  the  weight  or  body  to  be  moved, 
•viz.  the  veffel  C,  is  placed  between  the 
power  and  fulcrum  : hence  appearJ  the 
reafon  why  a (hip  fails  fwifteft  when  the 
yard  is  railed  high,  becaufeofits  greater 
diltance  from  the  fulcrum. 

The  (heep-fheers,  WP  C,  (ibiii.  n®  8-) 
are  two  levers  of  the  third  kind ; the 
common  center  of  motion  being  at  the 
fpringing  bow  at  C,  whilft  the  power  or 
hand  is  applied  at  P />,  and  the  wool  to 
he  cut  is  the  weight  at  W.  A pair  of 
tongs  are  bkewiie  levers  of  the  third 
kind.  But  the  ufe  of  levers  of  the  third 
kind  is  molt  beautifully  (liewn  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  where  the  all-wife  Creator 
has  given  animals  a power  of  moving 
their  limbs  with  great  velocity,  by  apply- 
ing the  power  of  the  mufcles  very  near 
the  center  of  motion  ; for  the  theory  of 
which,  fee  the  articles  Muscle  and 
Osteology. 

Leveret,  among  fportfmen,  denotes  a 
hare  in  the  firft  year  of  her  age. 

LEVIGATION,  in  pharmacy  and  che- 
miftry,  the  reducing  hard  and  ponder- 
ous bodies  to  an  impalpable  powder,  by 
grinding  them  on  a porphyry,  or  the  like. 
See  the  article  Porphyry. 

It  is  generally  necelfary  in  levigation,  to 
add  fome  fluid  to  the  matter,  which  pur- 
pofeis  anfwered  equally  well  by  common 
water,  as  by  rofe  or  other  Ample  diftilled 
water;  fmee,  in  drying  the  powders, 
thefe  laft  totally  exhale  without  having 
imparted  any  virtue  to  the  preparation. 

LEVITE,  in  a general  fenie,  means  all  - 
the  defeendants  of  Levi,  among  whom 
were  the  jewifli  priefts  themfelves,  who 
being  defeended  from  Aaron,  were  like- 
wife  of  the  race  of  Levi  : but  it  is  more 
particularly  ufed  for  an  order  of  ofiicers 
in  that  church,  who  were  employed  in 
performing  the  manual  fervice  of  the 
temple,  fuch  as  in  fetching  wood,  water, 
and  other  things  neceflary  for  the  facri- 
flees ; and  ■ in  Anging  and  playing  upon 
inftruments  of  muAc. 

The  confecration  of  the  levites  was  to  be 
performed  with  the  following  ceremonies: 
they  were  to  be  fprinkled  with  the  water 
of  expiation,  to  (Itave  all  their  flefli,  and 
walh  their  cloaths : they  were  then  to 
bring  two  bullocks  before  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  where  the,  whole  congrega- 
tion laid  their  hands  upon  the  levites 
heads : the  bullocks  were  then  facriAced, 

. one  for  a burnt  offering,  and  the  other 


for  a An  offering ; and,  laffily,  they  were 
to  be  prefented  to  the  high-priett,  who 
was  to  confecrate  them  to  the  Lord. 

The  levites  were  fubfifted  by  the  tythe 
of  all  the  corn,  fruit  and  cattle,  through- 
out Ifrael ; a tythe  of  which  tythe  they 
were  to  give  to  the  priefts ; they  had  alio 
forty-eight  cities  for  their  habitation; 
and  while  they  were  aflually  employed 
in  the  fervice,  of  the  temple,  they  were 
fubAtted  out  of  the  daily  facriAces. 

LEVITICUS,  a canonjeal  book  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  fo  called  from  its  containing 
the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the 
priefts,  levites,  and  facriAces.  ' 

The  feven  Arft  chapters  of  this  hook  pre- 
feribe  the  ceremonies  to  be  obferved  "in 
offering  burnt-facriAces,  meat-offerings, 
peace-offerings,  &c.  then  Mofes  relates 
in  what  manner  the  priefts  were  to  be 
confecrated,  and  the  misfortune  of  Na- 
dab  and  Abihu,  'who  offered  incenfe  to 
the  Lord  with  ftrange  Are.  Upon  this 
occaAon,  he  preferibes  fome  laws  con- ' 
cerning  the  mourning  of  the  priefts,  and 
forbids  their  drinking  wine,  while  they 
were  employed  in  the  fervice  of  the  taber- 
nacle. In  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  thir- 
teenth, and  fourteenth  chapters,  he  lays 
down  rules  for  diftinguifhing  clean  and 
unclean  beafts,  and  concerning  the  le- 
profy,  puriAcations,  &<:.  appoints  the 
ceremonies  to  be  obferved  upon  the  great 
day  of  expiation : regulates  the  degrees 
of  kindred  witliln  which  perfons  were 
allowed  or  forbidden  to  marry:  prohi- 
bits alliances  with  the  Canaanites,  and 
alfo  idolatry,  theft,  perjury,  calumny, 

Gfc.  In  the  twenty  third  chapter,  he 
takes  notice  of  the  principal  annual  fefti- 
vals,  the  paffover,  pentecoR,  fefc.  pre- 
feribes what  was  to  be  obferved  in  the 
fabbrtical  and  jubilee-years,  and  con- 
cludes with  regulations  concerning  vows 
and  tytlres. 

LEVITV,  In  phyAology,  the  privation  or 
want  of  weight  in  any  body,  when  com- 
pared with  another  that  is. heavier  than  It, 
in  which  fenl'e  it  ft.inds  oppofed  to  gra- 
vity. See  the  articles  ^Gravitation 
and  Gravity. 

The  fchools  maintain,  that  there  is  fuch  ■ 
a thing  as  poAtive  and  abfolute  levity, 
and  impute  to  ibis  ihe  rife  or  emergency 
of  bodies  lighter  in  fpecie  than  the  bodies 
wherein  they  rife;  but  from  the  laws  of 
gravitation,  whicb  vve  have  delujeffemgpiu^'v 
der  tb  it  -irlicle,  we  learn  lliayj8fel6  is 
fuch  thing  as.abfolute  levitft^  nature;  Ijjl 
befides,  Mr,  Boyle  has  ovtSS>rc®Bvf )hs  . '•''■i 
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dofli'ine  of  pofitive  and  abfolute  levity  by 
repeated,  experiment?,  as  may  be  feen  at 
large  in  the  fecond  volume  pf  Shaw’s 
Boyle,  page  361 — 365. 

BEVERPOOL.  See  Liverpool. 

LEUROUX,  a town  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince oi  Orleanois,  thirty. fiverailesfouth- 
weft  of  Rourges. 

LEUTKIRK,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Swabia,  thirty -five  miles  fouth 
of  Uim. 

LEUTMERTIS,  a city  of  Bohemia,  25 
miles  north  of  Prague. 

LEVY,  in  law,  fignifies  to  gather  or  col- 
left,  as  to  levy  money  •,  and  to  levy  a 
fine  of  lands,  is  the  paffing  a'  fine. 

LEWARDEN,  a city  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, the  capital  of  weftFriefland:  eaft 
long.  5°  35',  north  lat.  53°  20'. 

LEWES,  a borough- town  of  Suifex,  forty 
miles  fouth  of  London,  which  fends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

LEWIS,  the  moft  northerly  of  any  of  the 
weftern  iflands  of  Scotland,  lying  in  8° 
odd  minutes  weft  long,  and  between  58° 
and  59®  odd  minutes  north  lat. 

Lewis.  See  the  article  Fort-Lewis. 

Lewis-port.  See  Port  Loois. 

LEWISBOURG,  the  capital  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton, in  North  America  ; weft  long.  61® 
30',  north  lat.  46°  50'. 

LEXICON,  the  lame  as  diftionary,  but 
chiefly. ufed  in  fpealcing  of  greelc  difti- 
onaries.  See  Dictionary. 

LEYDEN,  a city  of  Holland,  in  which 
there  is  a famous  univerfity,  fituated 
twenty  miles  fouth  of  Amfterdam. 

LEYNA,  a liver  of  Germany,  which  rifes 
in  the  confines  of  Hclfe,  and  difcharge.s 
itfelf  into  the  river  .%ller,  at  Batmar. 

LEYS,  in  country-affairs,  denote  pafture- 
grounds,  or  arable  lands  turned  into  paf- 
tore.  See  the  article  Pasture. 

LEYTE,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  fe- 
parated  from  the  ifland  Philippina  by  a 
narrow  channel ! eaft  long.  123",  north 
lat.  1 1®. 

LEZINA,  a town  of  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, fituated  on  a bay  of  the  gulph  of 
Venice,  teventy-five  miles  north-eaft  of 
Naplef. 

LHON,  a river  which  rifes  in  the  landgra- 
vate  of  Hclfe-Cairel,  and  falls  into  the 
Rhine  alinolt  oppofite  to  Cobleniz. 

LIBANUS,  a range  of  mountains  in  afia- 
tic  Turky,  between  Syria  and  Paleftine, 
which  extend  from  Sidon  on  the  Levant, 
e,iftwaid  beyond  Damafcus. 

LIBATION,  a religious  ceremony  among 
the  antient  pagans,  which  c&nfilled  in  an 


effufion  of  liquors  poured  on  the  head  of 
the  viftims  prepared  for  facrifice. 
Libations. were  alfoin  ufe  among  the  He- 
brews,  who  poured  a hin  of  wine  on  tlie 
viftim  after  it  was  killed,  and  the  feve- 
ral  pieces  of  the  facrifice  were  laid  on 
the  altar,  ready  to  be  confumed  in  the 
flames. 

The  mingrelian  chriftians  ufe  a fort  ofll- 
bation  at  their  meals.  Before  they  lit 
down  to  table,  they  take  up  the  firft  glafs 
of  wine  that  is  poured  out,  and  after 
calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and 
paying  their  refpefts  to  the  company, 
iprinkle  part  of  it  upon  the  floor.  We 
meet  with  the  fame  cuftom  among  the  an- 
tient  Romans. 

LIB  AW,  a port-town  of  Poland,  in  the 
dutchy  of  Couriand,  fituated  on  a bay  of 
the  Baltic:  eaft  longitude  21®,  noithla. 
titude  56®  40'. 

LIBEL,  injurious  reproaches  or  accufa. 
tibns  againft  a perfon,  written  and  pub- 
lilhed  in  order  to  expofe  him  to  public 
contempt,  hatred  or  ridicule.  The  law. 
yers  fay,  a libel  may  alfo  be  without 
writing,  as  where  a perfon  is  painted 
with  alfes-ears,  a fool’s  coat,  &c.  or 
where  a gallows,  or  any  other  ignomini- 
ous fign,  is  fixed  at  his  door. 

Libels  are  criminal,  becaufe  where  they 
are  made  againft  a private  man,  they 
may  be  the  means  of  exciting  him  or  his 
friends  to  feek  revenge,  and  confequently 
to  break  the  peace  : on  this  account  it  is 
no  juftification  of  a libel  that  its  contents 
are  true,  or  that  the  perfon  libelled  has 
a bad  charafterj  for  a libel  is  the  more 
provoking,  in  proportion  as  it  has  the 
greater  appearance  of  truth  : it  is  there- 
fore held,  that  in  a profeciition  on  an 
indiftment  or  information,  it  is  not  ma- 
terial whether  the  matter  of  a libel  be 
true  or  falfe;  but  in  an  aftion  upon  the 
cafe,  a defendant  may  juftify  that  the 
matter  is  true.  The  fending  a fcandaloua 
letter  to  the  party  himfelf,  without  (hew- 
ing or  publifliing  it  to  others,  is  no  libel; 
though  if  it  be  lent  to  a third  perfon,  or 
otherwife  difperfed,  it  is  a publication  of 
the  libel.  In  the  making  of  libels,  if  one 
diflates,  another  writes,  and  a third  ap- 
proves of  vvhat  is  written,  they  are  all 
deemed  makers  or  compofers  of  the  libel. 
The  compofer,  procurer,  and  publilher 
of  a libel  are  liable  to  a fine,  imprifon- 
ment,  the  pillory,  or  the  like  corporal 
puniflmient,  atthe  diferetion  ot  the  court 
where  the  trial  is  held,  and  according  to 
the  heinoufnefs  of  the  offence. 
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tlBEl)  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  lignifies  an 
indiament.  See  Indictment. 

LIBELLA,  or  Libellula,  in  the  hiftory 
of  infers,  a genus  of  four- winged  flies, 
called  in  englilh  dragon-flies,  or  adder- 
flies;  the  charaflers  of  which  are,  that 
they  are  furniftied  with  jaws,  the  antennae 
are  fliort,  and  the  tail  terminated  by  a 
bind  of  forceps. 

LIBER,  among  botanifts,  denotes  the  rind 
or  inner  bark  of  trees.  See  the  article 
Bark. 

LIBERALIA,  in  roman  antiquity,  the 
fame  with  the  dionyfia  of  the  Greeks. 
See  the  article  DiONYSiA. 

LIBERATE,  in  law,  a writ  that  lies  for 
the  payment  of  a penfion,  or  annual  fum, 
granted  under  the  great  feal  j being  di- 
reJled  to  the  treafurer  and  chamberlains 
of  the  exchequer. 

It  is  alfo  the  name  of  two  other  writs,  one 
direfled  to  the  flierlff  of  a county,  com- 
manding him  to  deliver  polTeflloii  of  lands 
or  goods  extended  upon  the  forfeiture  of 
a recognizance;  thfe. other  diredled  to  a 
gaoler  for  delivery  of  a prifoner,  that  has 
put  in  bail  for  his  appearance. 

LIBERIA,  in  roman  antiquity,  a feftival 
obferved  on  the  fixteenth  of  the  calends  of 
April,  at  which  time  the  youth  laid  afide 
their  juvenile  habit  for  the  toga  virilis,  or 
habit  peculiar  to  grown  men.  See  the 
article  Toga. 

LIBERTATE  probanda,  an  antient 
writ  for  perfons  claimed  as  villains,  to 
prove  themfelves  free.  See  Villain. 

LIBERTATIBUS  allocandis,  a writ 
which  lies  for  a citizen  or  burgefs,  to 
have  his  privilege  allowed. 

XIBERTUS,  in  roman  antiquity,  a perfon 
who  from  being  a flave  had  obtained  his 
freedom.  See  Manumission. 

The  difference  between  the  liberti  and 
libertini  was  this ; the  liberti  were  fuch 
as  had  been  aftually  made  free  themfelves, 
and  the  libertini  were  the  children  of  fuch 
perfons. 

LIBERTY,  libertas.  In  general,  denotes 
a Hate  of  freedom,  in  contradiftindlion  to 
flavery.  Sec  the  article  Freedom. 
According  to  Cicero,  liberty  is  the  power 
of  living  as  a man  pleafes,  or  without 
being  controlled  by  another. 

In  a legal  fenfe,  liberty  lignifies  fome 
privilege  that  is  held  by  charter  or  pre- 
feription. 

Liberty  of  the  tongue,  in  the  manege,  a 
void  fpace  left  in  the  middle  of  a bit  to 
give  place  to  a horfe’s  tongue.  See  the 
article  Bit, 
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LIBOURN,  a town  of  France,  ten  miles 
norlh-eaft  of  Bourdeaux. 

LIBRA,  the  Balance,  in  aftronomy’,  one 
of  the  twelve  iigns  of  the  zodiac,  the  fixth 
in  order ; lb  called  becaufe  when  the  fun 
enters  it,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal, 
as  if  weighed  in  a balance. 

Authors  enumerate  from  ten  to  forty- 
nine  liars  in  this  fign. 

Libra,  in  roman  antiquity,  a pound 
weight ; alfo  a coin,  equal  in  value  to 
twenty  denarii. 

LIBRARY,  an  edifice  or'apartment  deftin- 
ed  for  .holding  a confiderable  number  of 
books  placed  regularly  on  flielves;  or,  the 
books  themfelves  lodged  in  it. 

The  fiift  who  erefled  a library  at  Athens 
was  the  tyrant  Pififtratus,  which  was 
tranfported  by  Xerxes  into  Perlia,  and  af- 
terwards brought  back  by  Seleucus  Ni- 
canor  to  Athens.  Plutarch  fays,  that 
under  Eumenes  there  was. a library  at 
Pergamus  that  contained  zoo,ooo  books. 
That  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  accord- 
ing to  A.  Gellius,  contained  700,000, 
which  were  all  burnt  by  Caefar’s  foldiers. 
Conftantine  and  his  fuccelTors  ereffed  a 
magnificent  one  at  Conitantinople,  which 
in  the  eighth  century  contained  300,000 
volumes,  and  among  the  reft,  one  in 
which  ihe  Iliad  and  Odylfee  were  written 
in  letters  of  gold,  on  the  guts  of  a fer- 
pent ; hut  this  library' was  burnt  by  or- 
der of  Leo  Ifauriis.  The  molt  celebrat- 
ed libraries  of  antient  Rome,  were  the 
Ulpian  and  the  Palatine,  and  in  modern 
Rome,  that  of  the  Vatican  ; the  founda- 
tion of  the  Vatican  library  was  laid  by 
pope  Nicholas,  in  the  year  1450  ; it  was 
afterwards  deltroyed  in  the  lacking  of 
Rome,  by  theconllable  of  Bourbon,  and 
reftored  by  pope  Sixtus  V.  and  has  been 
confiderably  enriched  with  the  ruins  of 
that  of  Heidelberg,  plundered  by  count 
Tilly  in  i68z.  One  of  the  moll  complete 
libraries  in  Europe,  is  that  erefled  by 
Cofmo  de  Medicis ; though  it  is  now 
exceeded  by  that  of  the  french  king, 
which  was  begun  by  Francis  I.  aug- 
mented by  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  com- 
pleted by  M.  Colbert.  The  emperor’s 
library  at  Vienna,  according  to  Lambe- 
cius,  confifts  of  80,000  volumes,  and 
15,940  curious  medals.  The  Bodleian 
library  at  Oxford,  exceeds  that  of  any 
univerfity  in  Europe,  and  even  thofe  of 
any  of  the  I'overeigns  of  Europe,  except 
the  emperor’s  and  the  french  king’s, 
which  are  each  of  them  older  by  a hun- 
dred years.  It  was  firll  opened  in  1 602, 

and 
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and  has  fince  been  increafed  by  a great 
nninber  of  benefaftors  : indeed  theMe- 
dicean  library,  that  ofBelTarion  at  Ve- 
nice, and  thole  juft  mentioned,  exceed  it 
in  greek  manuferipts,  but  it  outdoes  them 
all  in  oriental  nianufcripts ; and  as  to 
printed  books,  the  Ambrofian  at  Milan, 
and  that  of  Wolferabuttle,  are  two  of  the 
moft  famous,  and  yet  both  are  inferior 
to  the  Bodleian.  The  Cotton-library 
confilts  wholly  of  manuferipts,  particu- 
larly of  I'uch  as  relate  to  the  hiftory  and 
antiquities  of  England  ; which,  as  they 
are,  now  bound,  make  about  1000 
volumes. 

In  Edinburgh  there  is  a good  library 
belonging  to  the  univerfiiy,  well  furnilh- 
ed  with  books;  which  are  kept  in  good 
order,  and  cloiftered  up  with  wire-doors, 
that  none  but  the  keeper  can  open  j a 
rneihod  niiuh  more  commodious  than  the 
multitude  of  chains  ufed  in  other  libra- 
ries. There  is  alfo  a noble  library  of 
books  and  manuferipts,  belonging  to  the 
.gentleniet’  of  the  law. 

LIBRATION,  in  aftronomy,  an  apparent 
irregul.tiiiy  of  the  moon’s  motion,  where- 
by fhe  feems  to  librate  about  her  axis, 
foraetirnes  from  the  eaft  to  the  weft,  and 
now  and  then  from  the  weft  to  the  eaft  ; 
fo  that  the  parts  in  the  wettern  limb  or 
margin  of  the  moon  fometimes  recede 
from  the  center  of  the  dilk,  and  fome- 
tiines  move  towards  it,  by  which  means 
they  become  alternately  vifihle  and  in- 
vifible  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
See  the  aiticle  Moon. 

Lier.'ition  of  the  earth,  is  fometimes  ufed 
to  denote  the  parallelifm  of  .the  earth’s 
axis,  in  every  part  of  its  orbit  round  the 
fim.  See  Earth  and  Parallelism. 
LIBYA,  in  antient  geography,  a large 
extent  of  Africa,  lying  Ibuth-weft  of 
Egypt. 

LICENCE,  in  law,  an  authority  given  to 
a prribn  to  do  feme  lawful  ail. 

A licence  is  a perfonal  power,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  transferred  to  another.  If 
the  pei  .ftin  licenfed  abufe  the  power  given 
him,  in  that  cafe  he  becomes  a irefpairer. 
Licence  to  arise,  in  law,  is  a fpace  of 
time  given  by  the  court  to  a tenant  who 
is  effoined  de  malo  lefli,  in  areal  aflion, 
to  get  out  of  his  bed. 

LICENTIATE,  one  who  has  obtained  the 
degree  of  a licence.  , 

The  greateft  number  of  the  officers  of 
jiittice  in  Spain,  are  dittinguilhed  by  no 
other  title  but  that  of  licentiate.  In  or- 
der to  pafs  licentiate  in  common  law. 


civil  law,  and  phyfic,  they  muft  have 
ftudied  feven  years;  and  in  divinity,  ten. 
Among  us,  a licentiate  ufually  means  a 
phyfician  who  has  a licence  to  praftife, 
granted  by  the  cc'lege  of  phylicians,  or 
the  bilhop  of  the  diocefe.  See  the  article 
College  of  phjjldans. 

LICHEN,  LIVER  WORT,  in  botany,  age. 
nus  of  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants, 
which  have  the  moft  perfedt  fruftifica. 
tion  of  all  the  raolTes  ; the  Aowers  are 
monopetalous,  ftanding  on  a pedicle,  and 
divided  into  fegments  at  the  limb,  fome. 
what  like  ftars,  buttons,  mufltrooms,  6fc, 
See  plate  CLVIII.  fig.  i. 

The  grey  ground  liver-wort,  found  plen- 
tifully with  us  in  woods  and  heaths,  is 
famous  for  its  virtues  againft  the  bite  of 
a mad  dog : it  is  the  bafis  of  the  pulvis 
antilylTus  of  the  (hops. 

LICTORS,  liBores,  in  roman  antiquity, 
the  ferjeants  or  beadles  who  carried  the 
fafees  before  the  fupreme  magiftrates:  it 
was  alfo  a part  of  their  office  to  be  the 
public  executioHfis  in  beheading,  fcourg- 
ing;  &c. 

As  to  their  number,  a didlator  had 
twenty-four,  a conful  twelve,  the  mailer 
of  the  horfe  fix,  a praetor  fix,  and  each 
veftal  virgin  had  one,  whenever  they  ap- 
peared abroad. 

LIDD,  a market- town  of  Kent,  fituated 
near  the  englilh  channel,  five  miles  Ibuth 
weft  of  Romney. 

LIPDESDALE,  a county  of  Scotland, 
bounded  by  Tiviotdale,  on  the  north; 
Cumberland,  on  the  foiuh-eaft ; and 
Annandale,  on  the  fouth-weft. 

LIEGE,  in  law,  a term  fometimes  ufed 
for  liege-lord,  or  one  who  owns  no  fu- 
peiior;  and  fometimes  for  liege-man, 
or  one  who  owes  allegiance  to  the  liege, 
lord.  In  our  ftatufes,  the  king’s  fubjefls 
are  fometimes  called  lieges,  or  liege- 
people. 

Liege,  in  geography,  the  capital  of  the 
biftiopric  of  the  fame  name  in  Germany, 
fituated  on  the  river  .Maes,  twelve  miles 
feuth  of  Maeftricht  s eaft  long.  36', 
north  lat.  50“  4c'. 

LIEGEANCE,  in  law.  See  the  article 
Allegiance. 

LIEN,  the  fpleen,  in  anatomy.  See  the 
article  SPLEEN. 

LIENTERY,  is  a flux  of  the  belly,  in 
which,  whatever  is  taken  in  is  difeharged 
by  ftoo!  as  it  is  (wallowed,  or  very  lit- 
tle altered  either  in  colour  or  rubft='nce. 
A pain  of  the  ftomach,  fays  Etmuliei, 
is  an  infeparabie  attendant  of  a lientery, 
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and  it  always  torments  the  patient  moft 
after  eating  till  he  hath  gone  to  ftool. 
The  urine  is  in  a fmall  quantity,  and 
hiffh  coloured.  A fcorbutic  lieniery  is 
a very  dangerous  diftemper,  hard  to  be 
cured,  and  vei-y  fubjeft  to  relapfes:  itdif- 
pofes  the  patient  to  a cachexy,  or  ill 
habit,  and  a tabes. 

In  the  cure  of  this  diftemper,  the  fto- 
mach  is,  above  all  things,  to  be  ftrcngth- 
enedj  rhubarb  ought  to  betaken;  pre- 
parations of  coral.and  quinces  are  very 
jnuch  commended  ; and,  in  general,  all 
ihofe  things’ ufed  againft  vomiting  are 
convenient  here.  The  moft  limple  .fto- 
inachics,  and  moft  eafily  prepr.red,  often 
do  more  good  than  the  compounds : fur 
example,  preferred  nutmegs,  or  ginger, 
the  white  of  eggs  boiled  in  vinegar;  or 
wormwood-wine  prepared  with  ma.ftic, 

I/IERE,  a town  of  the  Auftrian  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Brabant, 
twelve  miles  fouth  eaft  of  Antwero. 

I/IERS,  a village  of  the  biflaopric  of  Liege, 
in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  in  Germany, 
fituated  four  miles  north  of  Liege. 

LIEUTENANT,  an  officer  who  fupplies 
the  place,  and  difcharges  the  office  of  a 
fuperior  in  his  abfence.  Of  thefe,  feme 
are  civil,  as  the  lords-  lieutenant^  of  king- 
doms, and  the  lords-lieuteuints  of  coun- 
ties; arid  others  are  military,  as  the 
lieutenant-general,  lieutenant  general  of 
the  artillery,  lieutenant-colonel,  lieute- 
nant of  the  artillery  of  the  tower,  lieute- 
nants of  horfe,  foot,  ftiips  of  war,  &c. 

iortf  Lieutenant  oflrelmid,  is  properly 
a viceroy,  and  has  all  the  ftate  and  gran- 
deur of  ,a  king  of  England,  except  being 
ferved  upon  tbe  knee.  He  has  the  power 
of  making  war  and  peace,  of  bettowing 
all  the  offices  under  the  government,  of 
dubbing  knights,  and  of  pardoning  all 
crimes  except  high  treafon  ; he  alfo  calls 
and  prorogues  the  parliament,  but  no 
bill  can  pafs  without  the  royal  aftent. 
He  is  affifted  in  his  government  by  a 
privy-council ; and,  on  his  leaving  the 
kingdom,  he  appoints  the  lords  of  the 
regency,  who  govern  in  his  abfence. 

Lords  Lieutenants  of  counties,  are-  offi- 
cers, who,  upon  any  invalion  or  rebel- 
lion, have  power  to  raife  the  militia, 
and  to  gve  commiflions  to  ccdonels  and 
other  officers,  to  arm  and  form  them  in- 
to. regiments,  troops  and  companies. 
Under  the  lords-lieutenants,  are  deputy- 
lieutenants,  who  have  the  fame,  power; 
thefe  are  chofen  by  the  lords-lieutenants, 
out  of  the  principal  gentlemen  of  each 
VOL.  HI. 


county,  and  prefented  'to  the  king  for  his 
approbation. 

Lieutenant-general,  is  an  officer 
next  in  rank  to  the  general ; in  battle, 
he  commands  one  of  the  wings  .;  in  a 
march,  a detachment,  or  a flying  camp  ; 
alfo  a quarter,  at  a liege,  or  one  cf  [he 
attacks,  when  it  is  his  day  of  duty. 

LIFE,  niita,  is  peculiarly  ufed  to  denote 
the  animated  ftate  of  living  creature',  or 
the  time  i-hat  the  union  of  their  foul  and 
body  lafts.  See  the  articles  Animal, 
Circulation,  Function,  &.c. 

Lord  Baeon  makes  the  prolongation  of 
life  ■one  of  the  three  branches  into 
which  he  divides  medicine.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Me-dicine  and  .LoNGyEVITY, 
DoiSor  Halley,  Mr.  i)e  Moivre,  and 
others.,  have  taken  l.audable  pains  in 
eftimating  the  probabilities  of  life  from 
the  hills  of  mortality  ; whence  the  value 
of  annuities  for  life  have  been  deter- 
mined, See  the  articles  Mortality 
and  Annuity. 

Mr.  De  Moivre  obfervi-ng  that  the  pro- 
babilities of  life -decreafed  nearly  in  arith- 
metic progreffion,  when  conlidered  from 
a term  given,  found  the  following  ealy 
rule  for  the  value  of  any  annuity  on  a life 


of  a given  age,  ; where  P 

r — i 

reprefents  the  value  of  au  annuity  certain 
of  1 1.  for  as  many  years  as  are  intercepted 
between  the  age  given,  and  the  extremity 
of  old  age,  fuppofed  at  86,  and  that  inter- 
val of  life  is  exptefTed  by  u ; and  r ftands 
for  the  amount  of  the  principal  and  in- 
tereft  of  I 1.  in  one  year. 

The  rule  therefore,  in  words  at  length, 
will  he;  Take  the  value  of  an  annuity 
certain  for  fo  many  years  as  are  denoted 
by  the  complement  of  life;  multiply  this 
value  by  the  rate  of  intereft,  and  divide 
the  produft  by  the  complement  of  life  ; 
then  let  the  quotient  be  fubtrafled  from  I, 
and  let  the  remainder  be  divided  by  the 
intereft  of  1 1.'  then  this  laft  quotient  will 
exprefs  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  an  age 
given. 

Thu.s,  fuppofe  it  were  required  to  find 
th#'prefent  valge  of  an  annuity  of  1 1. 
for  an  age  at  50,  intereft  being  at  5 /er 
cent.  The  complement  of  life  being  36  ; 
let  the  value  of  an  annuity  certain,  ac- 
cording to  the  given  rate  of  intereft,  be 
taken  from  the  Lables  of  fuel)  annuities, 
and  this  value  will  be  found  to  be  i 6.5468. 
Let  this  value  be  multiplied' by  'the  rate 
Js  N of 
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of  intereft  1.05;  the  produfl  will  be 
17,3741.  Let  this  produil  be  divided 
by  the  complement  of  life,  that  is,  in 
this  cafe,  by  36,  the  quotient  will  be 
0.04826 ; fubtiaft  this  quotient  from 
unity,  the  remainder  will  be  0.5174. 
Lattly,  divide  this  quotient  by  the  inte- 
rell  of  il.  that  is,  in  the  prefent  cafe, 
c.oj,  and  the  new  quotient  will  be  10.35, 
which  willexprefs  the  value  of  an  annuity 
of  1 1.  to  continue  during  a life  of  50, 
or,  in  other  words,  how  many  years 
purchafe  a life  of  50  is  worth. 

On  thefe  principles,  he  has  conftrufled 
tables  of  the  value  of  annuities  for  lives, 
at  dilferent  rates  of  intereft ; one  of 
which  we  fliall  here  infert,  which  thews 
the  value  of  an  annuity  for  life,  of  il. 
when  intereft  is  at  3,  3^,  4,  or  5 per 
cent.  And  here  it  is  proper  to  obferve, 
that  the  column,  marked  Age,  ftiews  the 
different  ages  for-which  the  value  of  an 
annuity  is  wanted;  and  the  correfpond- 
ing  columns,  marked  3 per  cent,  35  per 
cent:  &c.  exprefs  the  value  of  the  faid 
ages  in  years  purchafe,  and  decimals  of 
a year.  Thus,  an  annuity  for  life,  for 
the  age  of  4c,  is  worth  14.84  years  pur- 
chafe, when  intereft  is  at  3 per  cent,  and 
only  13  98  years  purchafe,  when  intereft 
is  at  3 5 per  cei/t.  And  fo  in  other  cafes. 

Value  of  an  annuity  for  life,  of  ll.  in- 


Age. 

tereft 

3 per 
cent. 

being 

%\per 

cent. 

a,  per 
cent. 

'iter 

cent. 

9 and 

JO 

19.87 

18.27 

16,88 

14.60 

S, 

I J 

19.74 

I 8.16 

16.79 

'4-53 

7>- 

19,60 

18.05 

t6.64 

14-47 

jj 

19-47 

17.94 

16. 6c 

14-41 

6, 

14 

'9-33 

17.82 

16.50 

'4-34 

15 

19.19 

17.71 

16.4 

14-27 

16 

19.05 

l7rS9 

16.31 

14.20 

S» 

17 

18  90 

17.46 

16.21 

14.  J2 

18 

18.76 

*7-33 

16.10 

14  °5 

19 

tH.6t 

17.21 

>5-99 

13-97 

ao 

t8.46 

17.09 

15.89 

13.89 

21 

t8.3o 

16.9*6 

tj.7!i 

13-81 

22 

18.15 

16-83 

15.67 

13.72 

?3 

17-99 

16.69 

t5-S5 

*3-64 

24 

17-^ 

16.5(5 

25-43 

'3-55 

25 

17.66 

1 6.42 

•J-3' 

1346 

26 

>7-5= 

16-28 

15.19 

'3-37 

27 

'7-33 

16.13 

15.04 

13-2S 

28 

17.16 

'5-^ 

14.94 

13.18 

29 

16.98 

•5.83 

(4.81 

13.09 

30 

16.80 

15.68 

14.68 

12.99 

31 

16.62 

1.5-53 

14-54 

12. $8 

3* 

16.^4 

>5-37 

1^.41 

'2. 7? 

Age. 

■iper 

cent. 

i^per 

cent. 

4 per 
cent. 

Sfer 

cent. 

h 

16.25 

15.21 

14-27 

12.67 

34 

i6.o6 

i5-'=5 

14.12 

12.56 

35 

15.86 

14.89 

13.98 

12.45 

36 

15-67 

14.71 

13.82 

'2-3? 

37 

'5.46 

14.52 

13-67 

12.21 

38 

15-29 

14-34 

13-52 

12.09 

t.  39 

‘5-05 

14.16 

13-36 

11.96 

40 

14.84 

'.3-98 

i3-»° 

11.83 

4' 

14-63 

'3-79 

13-02 

II.7O 

42 

14.41 

'3-59 

12.85 

11-57 

43 

14.19 

13.40 

12.68 

'1-43 

44 

13.96 

13.20 

12.50 

XI. 29 

45 

>3-73 

12. 99 

12.32 

11.14 

46 

'3-49 

12,78 

12.13 

10.99 

47 

'3-25 

12.57 

11.94 

10.84 

48 

13.01 

12.36 

11.74 

10.68 

49 

12.76 

12. 14 

11.54 

10.51 

50 

12.5  J 

I 1.92 

11-34 

'°-3S 

S' 

12.26 

1 1.69 

II. 13 

10.17 

52 

12.00 

'1-45 

10.92 

9-99 

53 

11.73 

IT. 20 

10.70 

9.82 

54 

11.46 

10.95 

'0-47 

9-63 

55 

11.18 

10.69 

10.24 

9-44 

56 

10.9c 

rO.44 

10. 01 

9.24 

57 

10.61 

to. 18 

9-77 

9.04 

58 

rO.32 

9-9' 

9-5* 

8.83 

59 

10.03 

9.64 

9-27 

8.61 

60 

9-73 

9-36 

9.0] 

8-39 

61 

9.42 

9 08 

8.7,5 

8.16 

62 

9. II 

8.79 

8.48 

7.93 

63 

8.79 

8.49 

8.20 

7-68 

64 

8 46 

8. 19 

7-92 

7-43 

65 

8.13 

7.88 

7-63 

7.18 

66 

7-79 

7.56 

7-33 

6.91 

67 

7-45 

7-24 

7.02 

6.64 

68 

7.10 

6.9  1 

6-75 

6-36 

69 

6-75 

6.57 

6-39 

6 07 

70 

6.38 

6.22 

6.06 

5-77 

7' 

6.01 

5-87 

5.72 

5.47 

72 

5-63 

5-5' 

5-38 

5-iS 

73 

5- '4 

5.02 

4.82 

74 

4-85 

4-77 

4-66 

4.49 

7.t 

4-45 

4-38 

4-29 

4.14 

76 

4-°S 

3-9^ 

3.91 

3.78 

77 

3-63 

3-57 

3-52 

3-41 

78 

3*^1 

3.16 

3-" 

3-°3 

79 

2.78 

2.74 

2.70 

2.64 

So 

2.34 

2-31 

2.28 

2.23 

There  are  a great  many  ufeful  queftions, 
the  determination  of  which  depends  on 
the  value  of  annuities  for  lives,  joint 
lives,  fucceftlve  lives,  &c.  for  which  we 
refer  to  Mr.  De  Moivre’s  dofb'ine  of 
chances  and  annuities  for  lives,  and  ftiall 
here  only  give  the  folution  of  a few,  as 
being  of  moft  frequent  ufe. 

I,  The  values  of  two  fmgle  lives  being 

gtvenj 
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given,  to  find  the  value  of  an  annuity 
granted  for  the  time  of  their  joint  conti- 
niiance  ; or,  the  value  of  two"^  fingle 
lives  being  given,  to  find  the  value  of 
the  joint  lives. 

Multiply  together  the  valfies  of  the  two 
lives,  and  referve  the  produft.  Let  that 
produft  be  again  multiplied  by  theintereft 
of  il.  and  let  that  new  produfl  be  fub- 
trafted  from  the  fum  of  the  values  of 
the  livesj  and  referve  the  remainder. 
Divide  the  firft  quantity  referved  by  the 
fecohd,  and  the  quotient  will  exprel's  the 
value  of  the  two  joint  lives. 

Thus,  fuppofing  one  life  of  40  years  of 
age,  the  other  of  50,  and  intereft  at  5 
per  cent,  the  value  of  the  firft  life  will  be 
found  in  the  tables  to  be  11.83  j the  va- 
lue of  the  fecond  10.35;  the  pro- 
duft will  be  122.4405,  which  produft 
mull  be  referved.  Multiply  this  again  by 
the  intereft  of  1 1 ; ih  :t  is,  by  0.03,  and 
this  new  produft  will  be  6.122025  ; which 
being  fubtrafted  from  the  fum  of  the  va- 
lues of  the  lives,  orai.iS,  the  remainder 
will  be  16.057575,  and  this  is  the  fecond 
quantity  rel'erved.  Now  dividing  the  fit  ft 
quantity  referred  by  the  fecond,  the  quo- 
tient will  be  7.62  nearly  ; and  this  ex- 
prellcs  the  v.ahie  of  the  two  joint  lives, 

2.  The  values  of  two  (ingle  lives  being 
given,  to  find  the  value  of  an  annuity 
upon  the  longeft  of  them  ; that  is,  of  an 
annuity  to  continue  fo  long  as  either  of 
them  is  In  being. 

From  the  fum  of  the  values  of  the  joint 
live?,  fubtraft  the  value  of  the  joint  lives, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  value  of 
the  longeft. 

Snppole,  for  inftance,  two  lives,  one 
Worth  13  years  purchafe,  the  other  14, 
and  intereft  at  4 The  fum  of 

the  values  of  the  lives  is  27  ; the  value 
of  the  two  joint  lives,  by  the  rule  before 
given,  is  9.23  ; and  fubtrafting  9.23 
from  27,  the  remainder  17.77  is  the 
value  of  the  longeft  of  the  two  lives. 

3 . The  values  of  three  fingle  lives  being 
given,  to  find  the  value  of  an  annuity 
upon  the  longeft  of  them  : 

Take  the  fum  of  the  three  fingle  lives, 
from  which  fum  fubtraft  the  fuo'.  of  a'l 
the  joint  lives  combined  two  and  two  ; 
then  to  the  remainder  add  the  value  of 
the  three  joint  lives,  and  the  refult  will 
he  the  value  of  the  longeft  of  the  three 
lives. 

Thus,  fuppofing  the  fingle  lives  to  be 
1.3,  14,  and  1 5 years  purchafe,  the  Aim 
«i  the  values  will  be  4?  ; the  value  of 
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the  firft  and  fecond  joint  lives  is  9.24  ; 
of  the  firft  and  third,  9.65 ; of  the  fecond 
and  third,  10. iS  ; the  Aim  of  all  which 
is  29.07;  which  being  fubtrafted  from 
the  fum  of  the  lives,  that  is,  from  42, 
the  remainder  will  be  12.93  i which 
adding  the  value  of  the  three  joint  live.s 
7.4I,  the  fum  20.34  will  be  the  value 
of  the  longeft  of  the  three  joint  lives. 

4,  To  find  the  prefent  value  of  a re- 
mainder in  fee,  after  a life  of  a given 
age.  That  is,  fuppofing  A to  be  in 
pofteflion  of  an  annuity  for  his  life  ; and 
that  B,  after  the  deceafe  of  A,  is  to  have 
the  annuity  for  him  and  his  heirs  for 
ever,  to  find  the  prefent  value  of  the  re- 
mainder; or,  as  feme  call  it,  the  re- 
verfion. 

From  the  value  of  the  fee  fimple,  or 
perpetuity,  fubtraft  the  value  of  the  life 
in  pofteflion  ; what  remains  will  be  the 
prefent  value  of  the  reverfion. 

Thus,  fuppofing  that  A is  60  years  of 
age;  an  annuity  upon  his  life,  intereft 
at  5 per  cent,  would  be  worth  8.39  ; 
which  being  fubtrafted  from  the  value  of 
the  fee,  or  perpetuity  20,  the  remainder 
. will  be  11.61 ; which  is  the  prefent  value 
of  the  expeftation  of  B. 

By  this  rule,  the  value  of  an  eftate,  Aib- 
ject  to  a jointure,  may  be  determined. 

In  like  manner,  fuppofing  that  C were 
to  have  an  annuity  for  him  and  his  heirs 
for  ever,  after  the  lives  of  A and  B ; 
then  from  the  perpetuity,  or  fee  fimple, 
fubtracting  the  value  of  the  longeft  of 
the  two  lives  A and  B,  the  remainder 
will  exprefs  the  value  of  C’s  expectation. 
Thus,  fuppofing  the  age  of  A to  be  40, 
and  that  of  B to  be  50,  the  value  of  'an 
annuity  upon  the  longeft  of  thefe  two  lives 
would  be  found,  by  the  foregoing  rules, 
to  be  14  56 ; and  this  being  fubtracted 
from  the  perpetuity  20,  the  remainder  is 
5.44  ; which  is  the  prefent  value  of  C’s 
expectation. 

5.  To  find  the  value  of  an  annuity  for 
I'fe,  after  another  annuity  for  life. 
Suppofe,  for  inftance,  that  A is  in  pof- 
fefiion  of  an  annuity  for  his  life,  and 
that  B,  after  the  death  of  A,  is  to 
have  the  annuity  for  his  life  only,  and 
that  his  heir,  or  reprefemative,  is  to 
have  nothing  in  cafe  A furvives  B ; what 
is  the  value  of  the  life  of  B after  the  life 
of  A. 

From  the  prefent  value  of  the  life  of  B, 
ftihtractthe  prefent  value  of  the  joint  lives 
of  B and  A,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
the  value  of  B’s  expectation, 
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LTFFEY,  a river  of  Ireland,  which  rifts 
in  the  county  of  Wichlow,  and  dif- 
charges  itftif  into  Dublin-hay. 

LIGAMENT,  in  anatomy,  a ftrorg  com- 
paft  I'ubttance,  ferving  to  join  two  bones 
together. 

A ligament  is  more  flexible  than  a car- 
tilage,  not  eafrly  ruptured  or  torn,  and 
does  not  yield,  or  at  lead  very  little, 
when  pulled. 

Some  ligaments  aredefigned  to  ifrcngthen 
the  joints,  and  to  fecure  the  bones  in 
their  feveral  motions  from  parting  from 
each  other,  as  happens  in  luxations ; 
other  ligaments  ferve  to  connefl  carti- 
lages with  bones  ; and  fame  there  are 
which  ftrengthen  other  parts,  btfides  the 
bones  and  cartilages  j of  this  lad  kind 
are  the  annular  ligaments,  fo  called,  not 
fo  much  from  their  figure  as  from  their 
ufe”,  ferving,  like  a ring,^to  bridle,  the 
tendons  of  many  mufcles.  Some  liga- 
ments again  are  fixed  to  one  or  more 
bones,  with  different  degrees  of  tendon, - 

■ and.  ferve  on  each  fide  for  the  infertion  of 
mufcles.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  the 
ligaments  commonly  termed  aponeu- 
rofes  i fuch  as  thofe  of  the  temples,  Cci- 
puia,  os  humeri,  ulna,  palm  of  the 
hmd,  thigh,  leg,  and  Idle  of  the  foot. 
Other  differences  of  ligaments  may  be 
deduced  from  their  confidence,  folidlty, 
fituation  and  figure;  feme  are  almod 
cartilaginous,  and  others  have  a particu- 
hr  eladicitv,  by  which  they  are  capable 
of  being  drawn  put  'by  a fufficient  force, 
and  of  contrafling  again  when  left  to 
tUenifelves. 

LIG  ATURE,  in  furgery,  is  a chord, 
band  or  firing;  or  the  binding  any  part 
of  the  body  with  a chord,  band,  fillet, 
feV.  whether  of  leather,  linnen,  &c.  ' 
Ligatures  are  ufed  to  extend  and  replace 
bones  that  are  Imoken  or  diflocated  ; to 
tie  the  patients  down  in  litliotomy  and 
amuntations  ; to.  tie  upon  the  veins  in 
phlebotomy,  or  the  arteries  in  amputa- 
tions, or  in  large  wounds;  to  fecure  the 
fplinis  that  are  applied  to  fraflures;  to 
tie  up  the  proceffes  of  the  perifomeum, 
with  the  fpermatic.  vcffels  in  cafiration  j 
and,  laftly,  in  taking  off  warts  or  other 
excrefcences  by  ligature.  For  the  man- 
ner of  iifing  them,  fee  Lithotomy, 
Phlebotomy,  Fracture,  &c. 

LIGHT,  lux,  in  phyfiology,  certain  fubtile 
pai  tides  of  matter,  capable  of  exciting 

; in  ns  the  fenfation  of  colours. 

Light  undoubtedly  confifts  ofinconceive- 
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ably  finall  particles  of  matter,  of  differ, 
ent  magnitudes  ; which  are  emitted  or 
refiefled  from  evei’y  point  in  the  furface 
of  a luminous  body  in  right  lines,  and 
in  all  direftions,  with  an  iinparalled  ve-. 
lo.clty;  and  whofe  power  or  intenfity  de- 
creafes  as  the  fquares  of  the  dittance  in- 
creafe. 

That  light  is  a material  fubftance,  ap. 
pears  from  its  being  propagated  in  time, 
and  from,  its  afling  upon  and  producing 
great  alterations  in  other  bodies  ; hut 
that  its  particles  are  inconceivably  fmall 
appears  from  hence,  that  the  greated 
quantity  of  flame  is  found  to  have  fcaice 
any  fenfible  gravity  or  weight:  alfo  be- 
caufe  thefe  particles  pervade  the  pores  of 
all  tranfparent  bodies,  however  hard  or 
heavy.  Yet  fmall  as  they  are,  we  find 
the  lays  of  light  confift  of  different  foni 
of  thefe  particles  ; and  that  this  differ- 
ence arifes  from  their  different  magni- 
tudes, feems  evident  from  the  different 
direflions  the  feveral  forts  of  rays  move 
in,  after  they  have  paffed  through  a body 
of  ghfs,  water,'  &c.  of  fome  fpeciil 
figure,  efpecially  that  of  a prifm.  Ste 
■the  article  CoLcruR. 

The  divine  wifdom  and  providence  ap- 
pear, perhaps,  in  nothing  fo  remaikably 
as  in  the  extreme  fubtilty  of  the  particles 
of  light : without  this  qualification  it 
could  not  have  pervaded  the  pores  of 
bodies,  and  fo  we  could  have  had.  none 
of  thofe  which  we  call  diaphanous  or 
tranfparent  fubftances,  and  every  thing 
but  the  furface  of  a body  would  have  been 
concealed  from  the  fight  of  mankind. 
Again,  the  velocity  of  a body  is  always 
as  the  quantity  of  matter  inverfely  ; anil, 
therefore,  the  fmaller  the  body,  the 
greater  velocity  it  is  fufceplible  of  from 
the  lame  force  ; whence  it  comes  to  pal's 
that  light  is  thus  qualified  to  be  tranf 
muted  through  immenfe  diftances  in  a 
fmail  and  infenfible  part  ol  tiine;  wliicli 
thing  was  quite  necelTary,  according  to 
the  prefent  frame  and  fiate'of  nature. 
But,  laftly,  it  was  abfolutely  neceffaiy 
that  the  particles  of  light  fhnuld  be  foex- 
cceding  I'mali,  that,  when  compounded 
with  its  velocity,  it  (liould  producetM 
fenfible  force,  as  it  muft  otherwife  havi 
done,  and  which,  therefore,  could  nW 
have  been  berne  by  the  tender  and  dclli' 
cate  texture  of  the  feveral  parts  ,of  ve-i 
getahle  and  animal  bodies.  To  give  an 
example  ; the  velocity  of  a particle  of 
light  is  found  to  be  at  -the  rate  of 
897600^00 
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8oj6ooooo  feet  per  fecond  ; fuppofe  its 
matter  to  be  but  one  millionth  part  of  a 
grain,  then  its  force  to  ftrike  an  objeft 

would  be  35.9^'^°°°°°— 897, 6 ‘feet 
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fecond  for  one  grain  ; or  it  would  ftrike 
with  the  fame  force  that  one  gtain  weight 
would  do  falling  from  half  the  height, 
wia.  through  44S78  feet;  which  we 
ftiou’ld  fintifo  be  very  great,  was  the 
experiment*^to  be  made  on  the  fenfible 
coats  of  the  eye. 

Since  the  weight  of  bodies  is  propor- 
tional to  the  quantity  of  matter,  it  fol- 
lows, that,  where  the  latter  is  diminilhed 
indefinitely,  the  former  will  be  fo  too ; 
therefore,  the  weight  of  light  muft  be 
infenfible  to  ever  fo  great  a quantity  of  it. 
Dr.  Boerhaave  caufed  a globe  of  iron, 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  to  be  heated 
red-hot,  and  fufpended  at  the  end  of  a 
veryexafl:  ballance,  and  counterpoifed  by 
weights  at  the  other  end  very  nicely,_ 
and  thus  let  it  hang  till  all  the  particles  of 
heat  or  light  were  efcaped,  when  he 
found  the'  equilibre  of  the  ballance  no 
ways  altered  ; which  plainly  proves  the 
above  thefis.  See  the  article  FiR£. 

That  the  particles  of  light  have  not  only 
magnitude,  b,ot  tliat  in  different  degrees 
aifo,  is  another,  and  perhaps  the  moll 
fubtile,  difcovery  of  the  Newtonian  phi- 
lofophy.  The  comparative  terras  of 
greater  and  lelTer  are  now  as  applicable  to 
the  particles  of  light,  as  to  any  other 
bodies.  .This  is  abfolutely  proved  by 
the  difterent  refrangibility  they  are  found 
to  have  in  pafilng  through  a prjfmatic. 
figure  of  glafs  of"  water ; for  the  power 
of  the  prifm.  detains  the  ilfuing  particle, . 
and  draws  it  a little  towards  the  iurface; 
and,  fince  this  power  is  the  fame,  it  would 
have  the  fame  effeft  on  all  the  .particles 
of  light,  if  they  were  all  of  an  equal 
magnitude,  becaufe  they  have  all  an- 
equal  velocity.  But  fince  this  effcfl  is 
different  among  the  particles.  Come  bei.ng 
detained  and  drawn  afide  to  a greater 
diftance  than  others,  it  follows,  they 
muft  be  lefs  in  magnitude,  to  become 
more  fubjefl  to  the  influence  of  the  at- 
tra^ing  furface  ; in  like  manner  as  tlft 
eleftric  effluvia  will  aft-u'pon  and  agitate 
very  fmall  and -light  bodies,  much  I'ooner 
and  more  eafily  than  they  can  move  thofe 
which  .are  larger.  But  of  this  more 
when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  pow^r  afils  in  cefra6ling 
the  rays  of  light.  See  Refraction. 
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If  light  were  not' reflected  from  every 
point  in  the  furface  of  a body  in  all  di- 
rections every  way,-  there  might  be  af- 
figned  a point  of  fpace  where  a ray  of 
light,  from  fuch  a point  in  the  furface, 

_ does  not  come  ; and  there  the  faid  point 
of  the  furface  could  not  be  vifible  : hut 
becaufe  the  eye  can  find  no  pointof  fpace 
in  all  the  vifible  hemifphererefpecting  that 
point,  but  where  it  is  vifible;  therefore 
a ray  of  light  is  reflected  from  that  point 
to  every  part  of  fpace,  from  whence  a 
right  line  to  that  point  can  be  drawn. 
That  the  rays  of  light  proceed  in  a right- 
lined  direfition,  is  evident  from  hence, 
that  whatever  the  figure  of  the  body  be, 
if  it  be  held  perpendicular  to  the  rays 
of  light,  it  will  always  call  a lhadow  of 
the  fame  figure  againft  a parallel  plane. 
Thus  a circle  will  produce  a circular 
fliadow,  a triangle  a triangular  one,  and 
fo  on.  "Which  plainly  iliews  that  the 
rays  of  light  pafs  by  the  extremities  of 
thefe  bodies  in  right -lined  directions,  ex- 
cepting thefe  only  which  pafs  contiguous 
to  the  edges  of  the  body ; for  they  will 
be  a little  inflected,  which  will  caufe  the 
extremity  of  the  fhadow  to  be  not  fo  di- 
ftinct  and  well  defined  as  it  otherw.ife 
would  be;  of  which  we  ftiall  take  far- 

■ ther  notice  hereafter'. 

As  all  the  other  affections  of  light,  fo 
that  of  its  velocity  was  utterly  Onknown  to 
all  the  antient,  and  mod  of  the  modern 
philofophers,  who,  before  the  time  of 
Mr.  Romer,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
motion  of  light  was  inllantaneous,  or 
that  it  was  propagated  through  immenfe- 
fpaces  in  an  inftant.  But  Mr.  Romer, 
and  other  philofophers,. about  this  time, 
tn'aking  .frequent  obfervations  on  the 
eclipfes  of  Jupiter’s  moons,  found  that 
the  time  of  thefe  eclipfes  did  not  corre- 
fpond  to  the  calculations  founded  upon 
the  aftronomical  tables  ; where  the  times 
are  all  calculated  for  the  diftance  of  the 
center  of  the  fun,  and  confequently 
where  the  eye  of  the  fpectator  muft  be 
fuppofed  to  be  in  viewing  the  faid  eclipfes, 
occultations,  &c,  of  Jupiter’s  moons. 
To  il  hi  Urate  this  matter,  let  S (plate 
GLVIII.  fig.  a.  n"  1.)  be  the  center  of 
the  fun,  A B the  orbit  of  mercury,  C D 
the  orbit  of  venus,  E F that  of  the  earth, 
and  GH  a part  of  the  orbit  of  Jupiter. 
Let  I . be  the  body  of  Jupiter,  and  KL 

■ its  fl’.adow  ; O M N the  orbit  of  'one  of 
Jupiter’s  moons,  M juft  entering  the  ftiai 
dow  of  Jupiter.  Now  a. fpectator  at  S 

would 
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Would  obferve  the  moon  M to  enter  the 
lliadow,  jull  at  the  time  which  is  calcu- 
Jaied  from  the  tables  : but  a fpectator  on 
the  earth,  at  T,  always  obferves  it  to 
happen  fooner  ; and,  when  the  earth  is 
in  the  oppofite  part  of  its  orbit  R,  he 
will  always  obferve  it  to  happen  later, 
by  the  fpace  of  about  feven  minutes,  in 
both  cafes.  This  obfervation  gave  the 
firft  proof  that  light  was  progreliive,  and 
took  up  about  fourteen  minutes  to  pafs 
Over  the  diameter  of  the  earth’s  orbit 
from  T to  R,  or  feven  minutes  to  pals 
from  the  fun  S to  the  earth  T. 

But  this,  though  a futScient  difcovery  or 
proof  of  the  progreliive  motion  of  light, 
was  yet  but  an  experiment  in  the  grofs, 
find  not  accurate  to  determine  or  define 
the  true  rate  of  velocity  which  properly 
belonged  to  light;  the  fohition  of  this 
noble  problem  was  referred  for  Dr.  Brad- 
ley, who  by  reiterated  and  certain  ex- 
periments, obferved,  that  the  bright  liar 
in  the  head  of  draco  appeared  39"  more 
northerly  in  September  than  in  March, 
jull  the  contrary  way  to  what  it  ought  to 
appear  by  the  annual  parallax  of  the  liars, 
which  mull  arifefrom  the  velocity  of  light 
bearing  fome  proportion  to  that  of  the 
annual  motion  of  the  earth,  and  is  call- 
ed aberation  of  light.  See  Star. 

To  illullrate  this,  and  from  thence  to 
determine  the  velocity  of  light  : let  AB 
(ibid,  n“  a.)  reprefent  a part  of  the  earth’s 
annual  orbit,  and  let  Cbea  liar  obferved 
by  a fpectator  at  the  earth  at  A ; when 
the  earth  arrives  at  B,  the  liar  will  not 
be  obferved  at  C,  as  before,  but  at  D in 
the  line  B D parallel  to  AC  ; for  let  A B 
be  divided  into  equal  parts  A fl,  ab,  be, 
cd,  and  rfB;  then  through  thefe  points 
drhwthe  lines  rtr,  bf,  eg,  db,  parallel 
to  AC  and  DB.  Now  let  the  velocity 
of  the  earth  be  to  that  of  the  light  as 
AB  to  CB.  When  the  earth  fets  out 
from  the  point  A,  fiippofe  the  ray  of 
light  commences  its  motion' from  the  liar 
at  C in  the  direction  CB  perpendicular 
to  AB;  then  it  is  plain,  when  the  earth 
is  arrived  at  a,  the  particle  of  light  will 
be  got  to  3,  the  point  where  a e cuts  BC, 
and  the  liar  will  be  feen  in  the  direction 
ai  and  appear  at  e.  In  like  manner, 
when  the  earth  is  at  b,  the  particle  of 
light  will  be  come  10  k,  and  will  appear  at 
d , and  lb  on  ; when  the  earth  is  at 
e,  d,  B;  the  particle  will  be  at  /,  w,  and 
B,  and  the  liar  will  appear  atg,  h,  and  D. 
If  therefore  th,e  line  C A repreferts  the 
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axis  of  atelefcope,making  the  angle BAC 
with  the  direction  of  the  earth’s  motion 
AB  ; when  the  fpectator  comes  to  B,  he 
will  fee  the  liar  at  D,  which  he  could 
not  do,  if  the  telefcope  was  directed  in 
the  perpendicular  lineBC  ; but  the  dif- 
ference of  the  pofitions  of  the  lines  DB 
and  B C,  or  the  angle  D B C,  is  fo  very 
fmall  as  to  amount  to  no  more  than  20" 
15'",  which  gives  the  proportion  of  the 
fides  B C to  C D or  A B,  as  10210  to  i j 
which  Ihews  that  the  velocity  of  light  is 
I0210  times  greater  than  the  velocity  of 
the  earth  in  her  orbit.  But  the  velocity 
of  the  earth  is  known,  which  is  about 
500,000,000  miles  in  365  days,  or  about 

56.000  miles hour ; whence  the  ve- 
locity of  light  will  be  found  to  be  fuch 
as  carries  it  through  the  fpace  of  i 70,000 
miles,  or  897,600,000  feet  in  one  fe- 
cond  j and,  therefore,  it  will  pafs  from 
the  fun  to  us  in  8'  and  13". 

If  a cannon  will  throw  a ball  one  mile 
perpendicular  height,  or  5280  feet,  the 
velocity  with  which  it  goes  from  the  can- 
non’s mouth  is  the  uniform  velocity  of 
10,560  feet^^r  18^",  (which  isthetimeof 
the  perpendicular  afeent  or  defeent)  and, 
therefore,  the  velocity  of  the  cannon-ball 
15578  feet  fecond.  'Whence  the  ve- 
locity of  light  is,  to  that  of  the  cannon- 
ball, as  897,600,000  to  578,  or  as 

1.550.000  to  l,  nearly. 

The  doctor  found  that  the  parallax  of  the 
fixed  liars,  inllead  of  amounting  to 
many,  feconds,  as  fome  have  deduced 
from  their  obl'ervations,  does  not  make 
one  fecond  ; and  from  thence  it  follows 
that  the  abovementioned  liar',  in  draco,  is 
about  400,000  times  farther  from  us  than 
the  fun  i and,  confequently,  that  the  light 
takes  up  above  493"  X 400,000  =: 

197.100.000  feconds  (wdiich  is  more 
than  fix  years)  in  coming  from  that  (tar 
to  us. 

For  the  properties  of  refleJlcd  and  re- 
frafled  light,  fee-  the  articles  Reflec- 
tion and  REFRACTiqiJ* 

Light,  is  alfo  ufed  to  oenole  the  drfpqfi- 
tion  of  objefls,  W'ith  regard  to  the  re- 
ceiving of  light : thus,  the  doors,  win- 
dows, Sfr.  ofhoules,  are  called  lights. 
For  the' lights  and  fliades  of  paintings, 
iSe.  fee  Claro-obscubo. 

Light,  in  the  m mege,  a term  ufed' -in 
various  fenfes  : thus  a light  horfe,  is  a 
fwift  runner  ; but  the  fame  term  is  alfo 
given  to  a horfe  that  is  well  made,  llio’ 
he  is  neither  fwift  nor  .tflive  j for  we 

here 
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here  Miificler  only  the  lhape  and  make  of 
the  horfe,  without  regard  to  his  qualities. 
We  call  a coach- horfe  light,  when  he 
ftirs  nimbly  and  dreads  the  whip.  In 
this  fenfe,  all  light  coach-horfes  are  good  5 
and  a hard  heavy  coach- horfe,  that  takes 
the  lalhing  eafily,  is  good  for  nothing. 
For  light  upon  the  hand,  and  light- 
hoi-fe,  fee  Hand  and  Horse. 

Light-house,  in  maritime  affairs,  a 
building,  on  the  fea.-fliore,  a promontory, 
a rock,  S’c.  wherein  is  kept  a light, 
during  the  night,  ijj  order  to  direil  velfels 
failing  near  the'  place. 

lightening, in  phyfiology,  the  burfting 
of  fire  from  a cloud. 

From  repeated  experiments,  it  appears, 
that  lightening  is  only  eleflrical  fire  drawn 
off  from  the  clouds  : and,  in  effeff,  this 
eleflricity  has  been  collefled  during 
thunder  in  iron-bars,  or  in  tin-tubes, 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  See  the  ar- 
ticle Electricity. 

Thunder  then,  or  lightening,  is  in  the 
hand  of  nature,  what  eleflricity  is  in 
ours;  the  wonders  which  we  now  ex- 
hibit at  pleafure,  are  only  little  imita- 
tions of  thole  great  effedls  which  frighten 
US.  A cloud  prepared  by  the  aflion  of 
winds,  hy  heat,  by  a mixture  of  exha- 
lations, &c,  is  the  eleftrifed  body ; and 
watery  clouds,  or  terreltrial  matter,  the 
non-eleflrics  which  excite  it.  See  the 
article  Thunder. 

The  dreadful  effefls  of  lightening,  as 
killing  men  and  other  animals,  demolifh-  ^ 
ing  houfes,  fplitting  trees,  are  too 
well  known  to  be  infilled  on  here.  It  has 
alfo  been  known  to  render  iron  mag- 
netical,  and  to  reverfe  the  polarity  of 
needles ; and  the  fame  effedls  may  be 
produced  by  eleilricity;  and  indeed,  fays 
the  abbe  NoHet,  the  univerfality  of  the 
eleflric matter,  the  readinefs  of  its  aflion, 
its  inflammability,  its  property  of  llrik- 
ing  bodies  both  externally  and  internally, 
even  to  their  fmallell  parts,  and  of  giv- 
ing fire  to  them  ; all  thefe  points  of 
analogy  make  it  probable  that  lightening 
and  eleNricity  are  owing  to  the  fame 
caufes. 

LIGHTER,  in  naval  architeflure,  a large 
kind  of  boat,  ufed  in  the  river  of  Thames 
for  carrying  heavy  goods,  as  coals,  tim- 
her,  &c. 

LIGHTNESS,  or  Levity  of  bodies. 
See  the  article  Levity. 

LIGNICENSIS  lerra,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  the  name  of  a fine  yellow  bole, 
dug  in  manjy  parts  of  Germany,  patti- 


cularly  about  Emeric  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  and  ufed  in  cordial  and  a- 
ftringent  compofitions.  It  is  a common 
fuccedaneum  for  the  yellow  filelian  bole, 
where  that  is  not  to  be  had,  and  is  ge- 
nerally efteemed  very  nearly,  if  not  ab- 
folutely,  equal  to  it  in  its  virtues.  It  is 
moderately  heavy,  naturally  of  a fmootli  . 
furface,  and  of  a beautiful  gold-colour. 
It  eafily  breaks  between  the  fingers,  and 
does  not  ftain  the  Ikin  in  handling,  and 
melts  freely  in  the  mouth,  but  generally 
leaves  a little  grittinefs  between  the  teeth. 
It  makes  no  elfervefcence  with  acids  ; 
and  burns  not  to  a red,  but  to  a pale 
brown,  and  almoft  to  a ftone  hardnefs. 
Charlton  fays  it  is  more  frequently  knowa 
by  thenameof  terrafigijlata  golthergenfis. 

LIGULATED,  among  botanifts,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  fuch  flofcules  as  have  a 
ftraight  end  turned  downwards,  with 
three  indentures,  but  not  divided  into 
fegments.  See  plate  CLVIIL  fig.  4. 

LIGUSTICUM,  LOVAGE,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  pentandria  digynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  general  corolla  of  which  is 
uniform,  and  the  fingle  flowers  confifl; 
each  of  five  lanceolated  petals,  bent  in- 
wards at  the.  points  : the  fruit  is  naked, 
oblong,  angulated,  fulcated,  and  fepa- 
rable  into  two- parts;  and  containing  two' 
oblong,  fmooth  feeds,  plain  on  one  fide, 
and  ftriated  on  The  other. 

Under  this,  genus  are  comprehended  the 
filer,  cicutaria,  and  levifticum  of  authors. 
Xheroot  and  feeds  oflovage  are  account- 
ed carminative,  aromatic,  and  fudorific; 
and  prefcribed  with  fuccefs  in  malignant 
fevers,  colics,  apoplexies,  and  diforders 
of  the  head. 

LIGUSTRUM,  PRIVET,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  trees,  belonging  to  the  dian- 
dria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  with  a 
funnel-fafliioncd  flower,  quadrifid  or 
quinquifid  at  the  limb ; the  fruit  is  a 
globofe,  fmooth  berry,  with  only  one  cell, 
containing  four  feeds  convex  on  one  fide, 
and  angulated  on  the  other.  See  plate 
CLVIII.  fig.  5. 

Privet  leaves  and  feeds  are  efteemed  cool- 
ing, drying,  and  aftringent ; and  there- 
fore recoinmende.'l  in  putrid  diforders  of 
the  gums,  inflammations,  and  the  like. 

LIKE,  in  geometry,  Gfc.  denotes  the  fame 
as  limilar.  See  the  article  Similar. 

LILIACEOUS,  an  appellation  given  to 
fuch  flowers,  as  refemble  that  of  the  lily. 
See  the  article  Lily. 

LILIUM,  the  lily.  See  the  next  article. 

LILY,  LILIUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
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the  hexandria  motiogynia  clafa  of  plants, 
with  a carapanulated  flower,  rifing  nar- 
row out  of  the  cup,  and  expanding  to- 
wards the  limb : it  confifts  of  fix  eredf 
petals,  obtufe  at  the  points,  which  are 
bent  backwards  : the  fruit  is  an  oblong 
capfule,  with  three  cells,  in  which  are 
contained  a ereat  many  fmall  feeds.  See 
plate  CLVIII.  fig.  3. 

White  lily-roots  are  emollient,  and 
fuppurative ; being  ufed  with  fiiccefs  in 
cataplafms,  intended  for  thefe  purpofes. 
The  flowers  are  alfo  emollient  and 
anodyne.  They  are  only  ufed  exter- 
nally, and  that  either  in  the  form  of  a 
cataplafm,  or  of  an  oil  by  infolation. 

LIMA,  a province  of  Peru,  in  Soutl\ 
America  ; the  capital  of  which,  called 
alfo  Lima,  was  almolt  entirely  dellroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  101746:  well  long. 
76“,  and  fouth  lat.  12°  30'. 

LIMALE,  a town  of  Brabant,  thirteen 
miles  fouth-weft  of  BrufTcIs, 

LIMAX,  the  fnail,  in  zoology,  the  an- 
mal  that  inhabits  the  murex-lhell.  See 
the  articles  Snail  and  MuREX. 

LIMB,  in  a general  fenfe,  denotes  the 
border  or  edge  of  a thing  : thus,  we  fay, 
the  limb  of  a quadrant,  of  the  fun,  of 
a leaf,  &c. 

Limb,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  extremities  of  the  body,  as  the 
arms  and  legs.  See  Arm  and  Leo. 

Limb,  limbus,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  is 
ufed  in  two  different  fcnfes.  i . The  limb 
of  the  patriarchs  is  faid  to  be  the  place, 
where  the  patriarchs  waited  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind  : in  this  place,  they 
fuppofeour  Saviour’s  foul-continued  from 
the  time  of  his  death  to  his  refurreflion. 
2.  The  limb  of  infants,  dying  without 
baptifin  ; a place  fuppofed  to  be  diftinci 
both  from  heaven  and  hell  ; fince,  fay 
they,  children  dying  innocent  of  any 
afiual  fin  do  not  delcrve  hell  j and  hy 
reafon  of  their  original  fin  cannot  be 
admitted  into  heaven. 

LIMBER-HOLES,  little  holes  cut  thro’ 
the  floor  timbers  of  a fliip,  ferving  to 
convey  the  bildge- water  10  the  pump. 

LIMBURG,  the  capital  of  a diitchy  of  the 
lame  name,  in  the  Aullrian  Netherland.s, 
twenty  miles  fculh-eatt  of  Liege:  ealt 
long.  6°  5',  and  north  lat.  50''  37'. 

LIME,  Cis/x,  a foft,  friable,  lubftance  ob- 
tained by  calcining  or  burning  Hones, 
fhells  and  the  like. 

There  are  fo  many  fpecies  of  ftone  ca- 
pable of  being  burnt  in,to  lime,  and  fo 
many  that  in  the  difi'erent  parts  of  the 


world  are  really  put  to  that  ufe,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  affix  any  particular 
idea  to  the  -term  lime-ftone  ; but  we  are 
to  underftand  by  it  in  general,  any  ftone, 
that  upon  a proper  degree  of  heat  con- 
tinued a fufficient  time,  becomes  a while 
calx,  which  will  make  a great  ebullition 
and  noife  on  being  thown  into  water, 
and  will,  in  fine,  fall  into  a loofe  white 
powder  at  the  bottom  of  that  liquor; 
after  having  very  ftrongly  impregnated 
it  with  its  foluble  particles.  The  moll: 
common  kind  of  lime-ftone,  is  a greyifli 
or  bluifh  ftone,  found  in  loofe  maffes, 
and  often  veined  with  red  ; marble, 
alabafter,  and  all  the  ftones  that  have 
fpar  for  their  balls,  may  alfo  come  under 
the  general  denomination  of  lime-ftone, 
fince  they  all  burn  into  lime.  In  general, 
every  ftone,  of  whatever  kind  or  colour, 
that  will  ferment  with  aqua  fortis,  will 
alfo  burn  into  lime,  and  it  is  of  no  con- 
fequence  to  the  medicinal  ufe  of  that  calx, 
whether  it  be  made  of  the  one  or  the 
other  of  thefe  ftones.  What  lime  we 
have  in  London  is  made  of  chalk,  which 
is  weaker  than  that  made  of  ftone;  but 
it  is  otherwife  the  fame. 

The  kilns  ufed  for  making  lime,  arecom- 
monly  built  in  a large  pit ; they  are  wide 
at  the  top,  and  grow  narrow  by  degrees, 
as  they  approach  nearer  to  the  bottom: 
on  the  oulfide,  near  the  bottom  of  the 
kiln,  there  is  door,  at  which  the  allies 
are  taken  out,  and  juft  above  that  an  Iron- 
grate  : upon  this  is  placed  a layer  of 
ftone,  or  whatever  elfe  is  to  be  burnt  for 
making  lime,  and  upon  that  a layer  of 
wood  or  coals,  which  is  repeated  till  the 
kiln  is  full,-  only  obferving,  that  the 
ommoft  layer  mull  be  wood  or_  coals. 
Chalk  is  commonly  burnt  in  twenty-four 
hours,  but  ftone  often  takes  up  fixly 
hours  : ten  bufhels  of  fea-coal,  or  a 
hunilred  of  faggots  three  feet  long,  will 
burn  forty  bulliels  of  chalk,  and  forty 
bulhels  of  chalk  will  yield  thirty  bulhels 
of  unflacked  lime. 

The  bell  lime  is  that  made  of  the  hardell 
ftone;  it  is  not  only  ufed  by  architefls, 
builders,  plafterers,  dyers,  fugar- refiners, 
tanners,  and  many  other  mechanics,  hut 
is  an  excellent  manure  for  land,  where  it 
is  fandy,  or  a mixed  gravel  ; but  it  is 
not  fit  for  a cold  gravel  or  clay  foil. 
In  many  places  it  is  carried  out  and  laid 
in  heaps,  allowing  a bufliel  to  a pole- 
Iquare,  or  a hundred  and  fixty  bulhels 
to  ah  acre.  The  bell  method  of- order- 
ing it,  is  to  mix  it  with  dung,  mud,  of 
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,fre(h  earth,  and  to  fpread  it  to  over  the 
earth  the  year'before  it  is  plowed. 

Lime  is  alfo  of  great  fervice  in  medicine, 
for  which  ufe,  it  is  to  be  chofen  in  clean, 
light,  aid  hard  pieces,  tun  not  (fony, 
fuch  as  will  not  eafily  crumble  to  pieces 
between  the  fingers,  and  yet  will  readily 
break  when  thrown  into  water.  The 
bell  lime  in  the  world,  on  being  long 
expofed  to  a damp  air,  will  moulder  into 
a powder,  and  lofe  all  its  medicinal 
virtues.  Lime  in  its  perfefl  and  unaltered 
ftate,  as  newly  taken  from  the  kiln,  is 
called  calx  viva,  or  qnick-lime  t that 
which  has  lain  in  the  air  till  it  has  fallen 
into  powder,  is  called  calx  extinfla  ; and 
that  which  has  been  thrown  into  water, 
and  the  powder  it  has  fallen  into  after- 
wards waflied  with  I'everal  frelh  waters, 
is  called  calx  lota. 

Quick-lime  is  burning  and  corrofive,  and 
is  never  given  internally  ; but  it  islbme- 
times  ufed  in  external  applications,  as 
made  into  a pafte  with  orpiment,  foap, 
£?f.  and  tiled  asa  depillatory.  The  calx 
lota  is  no  longer  a corrofive,  but  a pow- 
erful deficcative  ; and  lime-water  is  of 
great  fervice  internally  in  all  cutaneous 
eruptions,  in  the  cure  ofobllinate  ulcers, 
and  for  difeafes  of  the  lungs  : for  this 
purpofe  it  is  generally  to  be  continued  a 
confiderable  time. 

The  preparations  of  lime  in  ufe  in  the 
Ihops  are,  the  fimple  lime-water  ; the 
lets  compound  lime-water  ; the  more 
compound  lime-water;  and  feveral  kinds 
of  cauftics,  which  fee  under  the  article 
Caustic. 

Sirtiple  lime-wateris  made  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : Put  a pound  of  quick  lime 
into  a large  earthen- pan  ; pour  upon  it, 
by  a little  at  a time,  a gallon  and  a half 
of  water  ; after  the  ebullition  is  thorough- 
ly over,  let  the  liquor  ftand  to  fettle,  and 
then  pour  it  clear  olF,  and  filter  it  for 
ufe.  This  is  principally  intended  for 
wafliing  old  ulcers,  and  other  external 
purpofes  i when  it  is  to  be  taken  inter- 
nally, the  following  additions  are  made 
to  it,  to  take  off  its  flavour,  or  to  add 
to  its  virtues.  Take  of  liquorice-root, 
an  ounce ; of  faflafras-bark,  half  an 
ounce;  fimple  lime-water,  three  quarts; 
let  the  whole  infufe  together  for  two 
days  without  heat,  then  filter  it  for  ufe  : 
this  lall  preparation  is  called  the  lefs 
compound  lime-water.  The  more  com- 
pound lime-water  is  made  thus  : Take 
rafpings  of  guaiacum,  half  a pound  j 
liquorice-roof,  an  ounce;  falTafras-bark, 
VOL.  HI. 
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half  an  ounce;  of  coriander-feed,  three 
drams;  of  lime-water  three  quarts; 
let  the  whole  Hand  together  two  days 
without  heat,  and  then  fi.ter  it  off  lor 
ufe. 

It  has  been  found  by  feveral  late  ex- 
periments, made  by  Dr.  Alfton,  that 
lime-water  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  the 
Hone  ; and  that  it  has  alfo  been  given 
with  extraordinary  fuccefs  in  acute  fevers, 
Sponius  lays,  that  when  drank  with  milk 
or  whey,  it  performs,  wonderful  effects 
in  internal  ulcers,  diarrhoeas,  and  the 
dy.'entery. 

Lime-water  on  being  mixed  with  linfeed- 
oil,  or  the  oil  cf  olives,  and  well  lhaken, 
acquires  the  confiftence  of  a balfam,  which 
is  of  a fingular  fervice  when  applied  ex- 
ternally in  frefli  burns,  and  alfo  con- 
duces to  flop  inflammations.  It  may 
alfo,  be  impregnated  with  copper,  by 
Handing  in  a brazen  bafon  : by  which 
m.eans  it  affumes  a beautiful  faphire 
colour,  and  proves  an  excellent  remedy 
againft  puftules,  ulcers,  fcabies,  and  itch- 
ing of  the  eyes;  and  this  lall  prepara-, 
tion  mixed  with  a little  fal  ammoniac, 
is  recommended  againft  all  humours, 
films,  and  other  blemiflies  of  the  eyes, . 
and  is  faid  to  be  very  efficacious  when 
the  eyes  are  hurt  by  the  fmall-pox  ; and 
there  is  no  remedy  more  effeflual  for 
cancerous  ulcers. 

BrVrf-LtME.  See  the  article  Bird-lime. 

Lime-phosphorus.  See  Phosphorus. 

Lime  tree,  the  englifh  name  of  the  tilia. 
See  the  article  TiLia. 

LIMERIC,  the  capital  of  a county  of  the 
fame  name  in  Ireland,  fiiuated  on  the 
river  Shannon,  fiity-two  miles  north  of 
Cork : welt  long.  8°  30',  north  lat. 

■ C2°3c'. 

LTMINGTON,  or  Lemington, -a  ho- 
lough  town  of  Hamplhiie,  twelve  miles 
fouth  weft  of  Southampton,  It  fends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

LIMIT,  in  a lellraintd  fenfe,  is  ufed  !'v 
mathematicians  for  a determinate  quan 
tity  to  which  a variable  one  continually 
approaches;  in  which  fenfe,  the  circle 
mav  be  faid  to  be  the  limit  of  its  circum- 
feribed  and  ihferibed  polygons.  In  alge- 
bra, the  term  limits  is  applied  to  two 
quantities,  one  of  which  is  greater,  and 
the  other  lefs,  than  another  quantity  ; 
and  in  this  fenfe  it  is  ufed,  in  fpeaking 
of  the  limits  cf  equations,  wherebv 
their  folution  is  much  facilit.sted. 

Let  any  equation,  as  -r’  — p .v-  ,x  y.v — - 
r—  0 be  propol'ed  ; and  translhrm  i:  in.r.' 
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See  the  article 


the  following  equation. 
Transformation. 

— py^  — ztey  — pe-l  _ 

+ q y + qe^  ” 

Where  the  values  of  y are  lefs  than  the 
refpeflive  values  of  )t,  by  the  difference  f. 
If  you  fuppol'e  e to  be  taken  fuch  as  to 
make  all  the  coefficients  of  the  equation 
of_)'  pofitive,  viz.  — p e'^  qe  — r, 

3 e ^ — %p  e + q,  3 e — p ; then  there  be- 
ing no  variation  of  the  figns  in  the  equa- 
tion, all  the  valves  of  y mull  be  nega- 
tive j and  confequently  the  quantity  e, 
by  which  the  valves  of  x are  diminifhed, 
mult  be  greater  than  the  greateft  pofi- 
tive value  of  X : And,  confequently,  rauft 
be  the  limit  of  the  roots  of  the  equation 
x^  — px^  +qx  — 

It  is  fufficient  therefore,  in  order  to  find 
the  limit,  to  enquire  what  quantity  lub- 
llituted  for  X,  in  each  of  thefe  exprelfi- 
ons x^ — p x‘^  + q X — r,  ^ x'^—o.p x + q, 
3 a:  — p,  will  give  them  all  pofitive  ; for 
the  quantity  wiil  be  the  limit  required. 
Having  found  the  limit  that  furpalfes  the 
greateft  pofitive  root,  call  it  m.  And  if 
you  affume^  — w — x,  and  for  at  fub- 
ftitute  m — y,  the  equation  that  will  arife 
will  have  all  its  roots  pofitive ; becaufe 
m is  fuppofed  to  furpafs  all  the  values 
of  X,  and  confequently  at — x ( ~_y) 
mull  always  be  affirmative.  And,  by 
this  means,  any  equation  maybe  chang- 
ed into  one  that  lhall  have  all  its  roota 
affirmative. 

Or,  ifi — n reprefent  the  limit  of  the  ne- 
gative roots,  then  by  airuming_y:ccAr  -b  « 
the  propofed  equation  lhall  he  Iranf-- 
formed  into  one  that  lhall  have  all  its 
roots  affirmative  j for  n being  greater 
than  any  negative  value  of  x,  it  follows 
thatjt  — AT  + « mull  be  always  pofitive. 
What  is  here  faid  of  the  above  cubic 
equation,  maybe  eafily  applied  to  others ; 
and  of  all  fuch  equations,  two  limits  are 
eafily  difcovered,  njiz.  0,  which  is  lefs 
than  the  leaft  ; and  e,  found  as  above, 
which  furpalfes  the  greateft  root  of  the 
equation.  But  belides  thefe,  other  limits 
ftill  nearer  the  roots  may  be  found  ; for 
the  method  of  doing  which,  the  reader 
may  confult  Maclaurin’s  Algebra,  p, 

175.  *'«i- 

'Liuns  of  aplanet,  its  greateft  excurfion 
from  the  ecliptic,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing  (he  points  of  its  greateft  latitude. 
LIMITATION,  in  law,  fignifies  a certain 
fpa'ceol  time  allowed  for  bringing  aflior.s: 


in.  Thus  by  the  ftatute  of  the  ii  Jac.T. 
c.  16.  it  is  ordained,  that  all  writs  of 
formedon,  &e.  for  title  to  lands  in  being, 
mnft  be  fued  out  within  twenty  years 
after  the  title  arofe,  and  aftions  of  debt 
upon  the  cafe,  aflions  upon  a Hated  ac- 
count, of  detinue,  trover  and  trefpafs, 
mull  be  commenced  within  fix  years  after 
the  caufe  of  aflion,  and  not  afterwards : 
aflions  of  affault  and  battery  mull  be 
brought  within  four  years  after  the  caufe 
of  ailion  ; and  for  llander,  within  two 
years.  Though  an  afiiion  may  be  barrfd 
by  ftatute,  yet  a frelh  promife  will  re- 
vive it.  It  is  faid,  that  twenty  years 
poffelfion  of  land  is  a good  title  in  a 
perfon  to  maintain  an  aflion  of  ejefl- 
ment,  though  he  be  not  at  that  time 
aflually  polTelTed  thereof : but  where  the 
plaintiff  is  out  of  poffelfion  more  than 
fuch  a number  of  years,  it  will  bar  him 
the  ftatute.  See  Prescription. 

Limitation  of  estate,  is  the  length 
of  time  an  eftate  is  to  continue  in  the 
polTeffion  of  a perfon  or  family.  As 
where  a perfon  grants  lands  to  a perfon 
and  his  heirs  male,  and  on  default  of 
fuch  iffue,  to  his  heirs  female  ; here  the 
daughters  cannot  inherit  fo  long  as  there 
is  a male  heir,  becaufe  the  eftate  is  fiill 
limited  to  the  heirs  male. 

LIMITED  PROBLEM,  a problem  that 
admits  but  of  one  folution,  as  to  make 
a circle  pafs  through  three  given  point!, 
not  lying  in  the  fame  right  line.  See  the 
article  Problem; 

LIMMA,  in  mufic,  an  interval  in  the  fcale 
of  the  antients,  expreffed  by  |-|®.  See 
the  article  INTERVAL. 

LIMNING,  the  art  of  painting  In  water- 
colours, in  contradiftinflion  to  painting, 
which  is  done  in  oil-colours.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Painting. 

Limning  is  by  far  more  antient  than 
painting  in  oil ; this  laft  being  lirft  in- 
dented by  John  Van  Eyck,  a flemilli 
painter,  in  1410. 

In  limningvBll  colours  are  proper  enough, 
except  the  white,  made  of  lime,  which 
is  only  ufed  in  frefco.  The  azure  and 
ultramarine  mull  always  be  mixt  with 
fize  or  gum  : but  theie  are  always  ap- 
plied two  lays  of  hot  fize,  before  the  liK 
colours  are  laid  on  : the  colours  are  all 
ground  in  water,  each  by  itfelf,  and  as 
they  are  required  in  working,  are  diluieti 
with  fize-water. 

'When  the  piece  is  finilhi-d,  they  go  ovet 
it  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  well  beaten, 
and  then  with  varniHi,  if  required.  _ 
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To  limn  or  draw  a face  in  colours : hav- 
ing all  the  materials  in  readinefs,  lay  the 
prepared  colour  on  the  card  even  and 
thin,  free  from  hairs  and  fpots,  over  the 
place  where  the  pifture  is  to  be.  The 
ground  being  laid  and  the  party  placed 
in  a due  pofition,  begin  the  work,  which 
is  to  be  done  at  three  fittings  ; at  the  firft, 
you  are  only  to  dead  colour  the  face, 
which  will  require  about  two  hours.  At 
the  fecond  fitting,  go'over  the  work  more 
curioully,  adding  its  particular  graces  or 
deformities.  At  the  third  fitting,  finifii 
the  whole;  caiefully  i-emarking  what- 
ever may  conduce  to  render  the  piece 
perfeft,  as  the  call  of  the  eyes,  moles, 
fears,  geftiires,  and  the  like. 

LIMODORUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  gynandria-diandria  clafs  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  confilts  of  five  ob- 
long petals,  and  the  neflarium  hollow, 
and  formed  of  a Angle  leaf : the  fruit  is 
a columnar  unilocular  capfule,  contain- 
ing a great  number  of  veiy  fmall  feeds. 

LIMOGES,  a city  of  France,  a hundred 
miles  north-eaft  of  Bourdeaux. 

LIMON,  the  LEMON  TREE,  is  made  by 
Linnxus  afpeciesef  citrus.  See  Citrus. 

LIMOSELLA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
didynamia-angiofpermia  daft  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  confifts  cf  one  ereft 
petal,  divided  into  five  fegments ; and 
its  fruit  is  an  -unilocular  capfule,  con- 
taining a great  many  feeds. 

LIMPET,  the  englilhname  of  a ftiell-fifli, 
called  by  authors  patella.  See  Patella. 

LINARIA,  the  linnet  in  ornithology. 
See  the  article  Linnet. 

LINCOLN,  the  capital  city  of  the  county 
of  Lincoln  : weft  long,  ay',  north  lat. 
53°  l6'.  It  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. 

LINDSEY,  the  north  divifion  of  Lincoln- 
fliire. 

LINE,  Ihica,  in  geometry,  a quantity  ex- 
tended in  length  only,  without  any 
hreadih  or  tiiicknefs.  It  is  formed  by  the 
flux  or  motion  of  a point.  See  Fluxion. 
There  are  two  kinds  cf  lines,  viz.  right 
lines  and  curve  lines.  If  the  point  A, 
(pi.  CLVIII.  fig.  6. 11°  I .)  move  towards 
B ; by  its  motion,  it  deferibes  a line,  and 
this,  if  the  point  go  the  neareft  way  to- 
wards B,  will  be  a right  or  ftraight  line, 
whofe  diftinfilion  therefore  is  the  nearelt 
or  Ihorteft  dittance  between  any  two 
points ; or  a line,  all  whofe  points  tend 
the  fame  way.  If  the  point  go  any  way 
about,  as  in  one  of  the  lines  ABC,  or' 
A ( B,  it  will  trace  out  either  a crooked 
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line,  as  the  tipper  AcB,  or  elfe  two 
more  ftraight  ones,  as  in  the  lower  AC  B. 
Right  lines  are  all  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
but  curves  are  of  an  infinite  number  of 
•different  fpecies.  We  may  conceive  as 
many  as  there  may  be  different  ratios  be- 
tween their  ordinates  and  abfclfles.  See 
the  articles  Acsciss  and  Ordinate. 
Curve  lines  are  ufualiy  divided  into  geo- 
metrical and  mechanical ; the  former  are 
thofe  wjiich  may  be  found  exaflly  in  all 
the(r  points ; the  latter  are  thofe,  fpme 
cr  all  of  whofe  points  are  not  to  be  found 
precifely,  but  only  tentatively,  or  nearly. 
Curve  lines  are  allb  divided  into  the  firft 
order,  fecond  order,  third  order,  £fc« 
See  the  article  Curve. 

Lines  confidered  as  to  their  pofitions, 
are  either  parallel,  perpendicular,  or 
oblique,  the  conftruflion  and  properties 

. whereof  fee  under  Parallel,  Sfc. 
Euclid’s  fecond  book  treats  moftly  of 
lines,  and  of  the  effefls  of  their  being 
divided  and  again  multiplied  into  one 
another. 

Line,  in.  geography,  the  fa  trie  with  equatoti 
See  ihe  article  Equa,tor. 

Lines  in  allrononiy,  are,  i.  Fiducial  line, 
the  line  or  ruler  which  palfes  thro’  the 
middle  of  an  aftrolabe,  orihe  likeinftru- 
ment,  and  on  which  the  fights  are  fitted, 
otherwife,  called  alhidade,  index,  di- 
cptia,  and  raedeclinium.  See  the  article 
Astrolabe.  ' a.  The  horizontal  line, 
3.  Ifochroiial  line.  /y.  -Meridian  line. 
5.  Line  of  the  nodes-.  See  the  articles 
Horizontal,  Isochronal,  Meri- 
dian and  Nodes. 

Lines  in  perfpefliye,  are,  i.  Geometrical 
line,  which  is  a right  line  drawn  in  any 
manner  on  the  geometrical  plane,  a. 
Terreftrial  line,  or  fundamental  line,  Is  a 
right  line  wherein  the  georaetrical  plape, 
and  that  of  the  piflure  or  draught  inter- 
fefl  one  another,  fuch  is  the  line  N I, 
(plate  fill/,  n”  z.)  formed  by  the  inter- 
leflion  cf  the  geometrical  plane  L M, 
and  the  perfpe.Give  plane. H K.  3.  Line 
of  the  front,  is  any  right  line  parrallel  to 
the  terreftrial  line.  4.  Vertical  line,  the 
common  feftion  of  the  vertical  and  of  the 
draught.  5.  Vifual  line,  the  line  or  ray 
imagined  to  paft  from  the  objeft  to  the 
eye.  6.  Line  of  ftatiori,  according  -to 
feme  writers,  is  the  common  feclion  of 
the  verlic.al  and  geometrical  planes. 
Others,  as  L-tmy,  mean  by  it  the  per- 
pendicular height  of  the  eye  above  the 
geometrical  plane.  Others  a line  on  thait 
plane,  and  perpendicular  to  the  line  ex- 
U O i prclfing 
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preffing  llie  height  of  the  eye.  7.  Ob- 
jefliv'e  line,  the  line  of  an  objeit  from 
whence  tiie  appearance  is  fought  for  in 
the  draught  or  piflure. 

Line  n/" dijtance.  See  the  article  Distance. 

Lines,  in  dialling,  are,  i.  Horizontal 
line,  the  common  feflipn  of  the  horizon 
and  the  dial-plane.  SeeDiAL.  a.  Horary 
lines,  or  hour-lines,-  the  common  inter- 
fcHions  of  the  hour-circles  of  the  fphere, 
with  the  plane  of  the  dial.  SeSHORARif. 

Subftylar  line,  that  line  on  which  the 
ilyle  or  cock  of  a dial  is  duly  erefled, 
and,  the  reprefentation  of  fitch  an  hour- 
circle  as  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of' 
that  dial.  4.  Equinoftial  line,  the  com- 
mon inierfedtion  of  the  equinoflial  and 
plane  of  the  dial. 

Contingent  Line^  See  Contingent. 

Line  ofmcafures,  is  uTed  by  Onghtred,  to 
denote  the  diameter  of  the  primitive  circle 
in  the  projeftion  of  the  fphere  in  piano, 
or  that  line  in  which  the  diameter  of  any 
circle  to  be  projefled  falls.  In  theftefeo- 
graphic  projeflion  of  the  fphere  in  piano 
the  line  cf  meafures  is  that  line  in  which 
the  plane  of  a great  circle  perpendicular 

‘ to  the  plane  cf  the  prcjeflion,  and  that 
oblique  circle  which  is  to  be  projedlhd, 
interfeiSis  the  plane  of  the  projcflion ; 
or  it  is  the  common  feftion  of  a plane 
palling  thiough  the  eye-point  and  the 
center  of  the  primitive  ar  right  angles  to 
any  oblique  circle  which  is  to  be  pro- 

■ . jecffed,  and  in  which  the  center  and  pole 

of  Inch  circle  will  be  found. 

Line  of  direSHon  on  the  earth’s  axis,  in  the 

, . Pythagorean  fylfein  of  allronomy.  the 

line  connefiing  the  two  poles  of  the 
ecliptic  and  of  the  equator  when  they 
are  projeSled  on  the  plane  of  the  former. 

Line  of  direB'wn,  in  mechanics,  that 
wherein  a body  aflually  moves,  or  would 
move,  if  it  were  not  hindered.  It  alfo  de- 
notes the  lir.e  that  paffes  thio’  the  center 
of  gravity  cf  the  heavy  body  to  the  center 
of  the  eaith,  w-hich  innrt  allb  pafs  thro’ 
the  fulciuni,  or  fupport  of  the  heavy 
body,  without  which  it  would  fall. 

Dine  of  granoltation,  of  any  heavy  body, 
a line  drawn  through  its  center  of  gra- 
vity, and  according  to  which  it  tends 
downwards. 

Line  of  the  fwiftef  ' defcent,  of  a heavy 
body  is  the  cycloid.  See  CYCLOID. 

■ Line  .of  a projedtUe.  See  Projectiles. 

Lines  on  the  plain  fcale,  are  the  line  of 

chords,  line  of  fines,  line  of  tangents, 
line  o‘ I’ecants,  line  of  femitangenis,  line 
pf  leagues  j the  conftruflioa  an,d  ap- 
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plication  of  which  fee  under  the  words 
Scale,  Sailing,  f^c. 

Lines  on  Gunter's  fcale,  are  the  line  of 
number,';,  line  ot  artificial  fines,  line  o( 
artificial  tangents,  line  of  artificial  verfed 
fines,  line  of  artificial  fines  of  rhumbs, 
line  of  a artificial  tangents  of  the  meii. 
llian  line,  and  line  of  equal  parts  j for 
the  coiillrufilion  and  application  whereof, 
Pe  Gunter’s  Scale, 

Lines  of  the  fedlor,  are  the  line  of  equal 
parte,  or  line  of  lines,  line  of  chords, 
line  of  fines,  line  cf  tangents,  line  of 
fecants,  line  ofpolygons,  line  of  numbers, 
line  of  hours,  line  of -latitudes,  line  of 
meridians,  line  of  metals,  line  of  folids, 
line  of  planes  j for  the  conftruflion  and 
ufe  whereof,  fee  the  article  Sector. 

Lines,  in  fortification,  are  thole  of  ap- 
proach, capital,  defence,  ciicumvallalion, 
contravallation,  of  the  bafe,  &c.  Seethe 
articles  Approach,  &c. 

’To  Line  nxsorh,  fignifies  to  ftrenglben  a 
ranipart  with  a firm  wall;  or  to  encompals 
a parapet  or  moat  with  good  tnrf,  fSc, 

Line,  in  the  art  of  war,  is  underftood  of 
the  difpofition  of  an  army,  ranged  in 
order  of  battle,  with  the  fiont  extended 
as  far  as  may  be,  that  it  may  not  be 
flanked.  See  the  article  ARMY. 

Line  of  battle,  is  all'o  underflood  of  the 
difpofition  of  a fleet  on  the  day  of  en- 
gagem'ent,  on  which  occafion  the  velTels 
. are  ufually  drawn  up  as  much  as  polfible 
in  a ftraight  line,  as  well  to  gain  and  keep 
the  advantage  of  the  wind,  as  to  tun 
the  tame  board.' 

Ship  of  /ie  Line,  a velTel  large  enough  to 
be  drawn  up  in  the  line,  and  to  have  a 
place  in  a fea-fight.  See  the  article  Ship. 

Line,  in  fencing,  that  part  of  the  body  op- 
pofite  to  the  enemy,  wherein  the  (houW- 
ers,  the  right  arm,  and  the  fwoid,  ought 
always  to  be  found  ; and  wherein  are 
alfo  to  be  placed  the  two  feet  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  eighteen  inches  from  each  other. 
In  which  I'enfe  a man  is  faid  to  be  in  hi! 
line,  or  to  go  out  of  his  line,  &c. 

Line  o/" demarcation,  or  Alexandrian  lisb, 
a meridian  pafling  ever  the  mouth  oi 
the  river  Moragnon,  and  by  the  capes 
Houmas  and  Mallabrigo,  fo  called  from 
pope  Alexander  'VI.  who,  to  end  the 
difpute  between  the  crowns  of  Caftile  and 
Portugal,  about  their  boundaries,  drew 
an  imaginary  line  on  the  globe,  which 
was  to  terminate  the  pretenfibns  ot  each, 
By  this  partition,  the  Eaft-Indies  fell  to 
the  fliare  of  the  Portugnefe,  apd  the 
Weft-Indies  to  the  Caftilians. 

Link 
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Line  of  the  Synodical,  in  reference  to  fome 
theories  of  ihemoon,  is  a right  line  fup- 
pofeii  to  be  drawn  through  the  centers 
of  the  earth  and  fun  : and,  if  it  be  pro  - 
duced, quite  through  the  orbits  : it  is 
railed  the  line  of  the  true  fyaygies : but  a 
right  line  imagined  to  pafs  through  the 
earth's  center,  and  the  mean  place  of  the 
fun,  is  called  the  line  of  the  mean  fyzygies. 

Line,  in  genealogy,  a feries  or  lucceflion 
of  relations  in  various  degrees,  all  def- 
cending  from  the  fame  common  father. 
Direft  line,  is  that  which  goes  from  fa- 
ther to  fon  i being  the  order  of  afcend- 
anis  and  defcendants. 

Collateral  line,  is  the  order  of  thofe  who 
defcend  from  fome  common  father  relat- 
ed to  the  former,  but  out  of  the  line  of 
afcendants  and  defcendants:  in  this  are 
placed  uncles,  aunts,  coufins,  nephews, 
efr.  See  Direct  and  Collateral. 

Line  alfo  denotes  a french  meafure,  con- 
taining the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch,  or 
the  hundred  and  forty-fourth  part  of  a 
foot.  Geometricians  conceive  the  line 
fubdivided  into  fix  points.  The  french 
line  anfwers  to  the  englilh  barley-corn. 
See  the  articles  Foot,  Inch,  ISc, 

Lines,  in  mufic,  the  name  of  thofe  ftrokes 
drawn  horizontally  on  a piece  of  paper, 
on  and  between  which  the  charaffers  and 
notes  of  mufic  are  difpofed  ; their  num- 
ber is  commonly  five ; when  another  is 
added,  for  one,  two,  or  more  notes,  it 
is  called  a ledger-line. 

Lines,  in  heraldry,  the  figures  ufed  in  ar- 
mories, to  divide  the  fiiield  into  different 
parts,  and  to  compofe  different  figures. 
Thefe  lines,  according  to-their  different 
forms  and  names,  give  denomination  to 
the  pieces  or  figures  which  they  form, 
except  the  ftraigbt  or  plain  lines. 

Lines,  among  fowlers,  is  ufed  to  exprefs 
the  things  by  which  they  catch  birds. 

LINEA  ALBA,  in  anatomy,  the  concourfe 
of  the  tendons  of  the  mufcles  of  the  ab- 
domen, extending  from  the  fternum  to 
the  junflore  of  the  olfa  pubis,  in  form 
of  a broad  and  flrong  white  ftreak,  and 
dividing  the  abdomen  into  two.  See  the 
article  Abdomen.  . 

lineament,  . among  painters,  is  ufed 
for  the  out-lines  of  ajface..  See  the  ar- 
ticle Contour. 

LINEAR  NUMBERS,  in  ipathernatics,  fuch 
as  have  relation  to  length  only  ; fuch  is 
a number  which  reprefents  one  fide  of 
a plane  figure.  If  the  , plane  figpre  be 
a fquare,  ihe  linear  npmbet  is  called  a 


Linear  problem,  that  which  may  be 
folved  geometrically,  by  the  interfeftioa 
of  two  right  lines.  This  is  called  a fim- 
ple  problem,  and  is  capable  but  of  one 
folution. 

LINEN,  orLiNNEN.  SeeLiNNEN. 

LING,  in  ichthyology,  the  derated  gadus 
with  two  back-fins,  and  with  the  upper 
javv  longeft  ; a fifli  called  by  authors 
afellus  lofigus.  See  the  articleGADUs. 

LINGEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  capital  of  a county 
of  the  fame  name,  fituated  oh  the  river 
Ems,  forty-five  miles  north  of  Munlter. 

LINGUATULA,  in  ichthyology,  a fpe- 
cies  of  pleuronefles.  See  the  aiticle 
Pleuronectes. 

LINIMENT,  linimentum,  in  pharmacy, 
a compofition  of  a confiltence  fomewhat 
thinner  than  an  unguent,  and  thicker 
than  an  oil,  ufed  for  anointing  different 
parts  of  the  body  in  various  intentions. 
The  materials  proper  for  compofing  of  a 
liniment,  are  oils,  fats,  balfams,  and 
whatever  enters  the  compofition  of  un- 
guents and  pi  afters. 

The  belt  way  of*  uGng  liniments,  is  to 
apply  them  after  the  pores  have  been 
opened  by  friflions  or  fomentations, 
Thereare  many  forts  of  liniments  direfled 
in  pharmaceutical  writers  j but  we  lhall 
content  ourfelves  with  giving  that  called 
linimentum  Arcaei,  prepared  as  followsj 
take  of  gum  elemi,  and  turpentine  of  fir, 
of  each  an  ounce  and  half ; of  oldaad  de- 
purated mutton-fuet,  two  ounces  ; of  old 
and  depurated  hog’s  lard,  an  ounce  : mix 
them,  and  make  an  ointment. 

Oils,  unguents,  and  the  ft  t of  animals, 
or  whatever  any  part  is  anointed  with, 
are  comprehended  under  the  name  lini- 
ment. 

LINLITHGOW,  a town  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Lothian,  capital  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Linlithgow,  fituated  fixteen 
miles  weft  of  Edinburgh. 

LINNxE  A,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  di- 
dynamia-angiofpermia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  is  monopetalous,  turbi- 
nated, femi-quinquifid,  obtufe,  'almolt 
equal,  and  greater  than  double  the  cup 
of  the  flower  ; the  fruit  is  a roundilh  bi- 
locular berry  ; the  feeds  are  folilary  and 
roundifli. 

LINNEN,  in  commerce,  a well  known  kind 
of  cloth,  chiefly  made  of  flax.  SbcFlax. 
In  order  to  fucceed  in  the  liin.en-manu- 
ftfiure,  one  fet  of  people  Ihould  be  con. 
fined  to  the  plowing  and  preparing  the 
foil,  fowjng  and  covering  the  feed,  to  the 

weeding. 
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weeding,  pulling,  rippling,  taking  care 
'of  the  new  feed,  and  watering  and  graff- 
ing  the  flax,  till  it  is  lodged  at  home; 
others  fliould  be  concerned  in  the  drying, 
Ineaking,  fcrutching,  and  heckling  the 
flax,  to  fit  it  for  thefpinners;  and  others 
in  fpinning  and  reeling  it,  to  fit  it  for  the 
weaver;  others  fliniild  be  concerned  in 
taking  due  care  of  the  weaving,  bleach- 
ing, beetling,  and  finiftiing  the  cloth  for 
the  market.  It  is  real'onable  to  believe, 
that  if  thefe  feverjl  branches  of  the  manu- 
fafilure  were  carried  on  by  diftinfit  dealers 
in  Scbtland  and  Ireland,  wheieourhome- 
made  linncns  are  manufafilured,  the  feve- 
ral  parts  would  be  better  executed,  and 
the  whole  would  be  afforded  cheaper,  and 
with  greater  profit.  But  without  entering 
farther  into  the  nature  of  this  manufac- 
ture, we  fliail  content  ourfelves  with  giv- 
ing the  bounty  on  britilh  and  itilh  lin- 
nens  exported,  and  the  duties  on  thofe 
imported  from  foreign  countries  ; only 
firft  obferving  that  the  ufe  of  all  french 
cambrics  and  lawns  is  prohibited  in  Great 
Britain,  but  may  be  imported  upon  the 
importer’s  making  oath  that  they  are  in- 
tended for  exportation  only,  and  giving 
a bond  for  the  payment  of  5 1.  for  every 
piece  of  cambric  that  fliall  not  be  export- 
ed within  the  term  of  three  years  after 
being  entered.  The  ufe  of  callicoes, 
printed,  painted,  tlained,  and  dyed,  and 
brought  from  India,  Perfia,  and  China, 
is  alfo  prohibited  ; thefe  are  to  be  brought 
to  no  port  but  that  of  London,  where 
they  are  to  be  duly  entered,  and  fecured 
an  warehoufes,  till  their  exportation. 

The  exporter  of  britifli  and  irifti  linnens, 
that  are  neither  ttriped,  chequered,  nor 
made  into  buckram,  who  fends  them  to 
ilfrica,  America,  Spain,  Portugal,  Gi- 
braltar, or  Minorca,  thall  be  allowed 
^d.  for  every  yaid  of  linnen  under  the 
value  of  fd.  per  yard;  and  t^d.  for 
every  yard  of  ihe  value  of  5 d.  and  not 
exceeding  the  value  of  is.  6d. 

The  principal  duties  on  foreign  lin- 
nen imported,  pay  as  follow  ; bol- 
land  daniatk  tabling  of  the  breadth 
pf  two  ells,  and  under  three  ells,  pay, 
60^ 

on  being  imported,  js.-^d.  the  yard  ; 

•and  draw  back  on  exportation  4s.  6?^d, 

100 

Ditto,  of  the  breadth  of  three  ells  or  up.- 

35*4 

wards,  pay  on  importation  7 s.  10 d. 

the  ya^-d,  and  draw  back  on  exportation  • 


6ti 

7 s.  4 — - d.  Holland  diaper,  of  the 
100 

breadth  of  two  ells,  and  under  three  ells 
pay  on  importation-zs,  3 d.  the  yard 

TOO  * 

and  draw  back  on  exportation 

100 

D°,of  the  breadth  of  three  ells, or  upwards, 

• • .S'  46  , , 

pay  on  importation  3 s.  6 — d,  the  yard 

T03  ^ 


So- 

and  draw  back  on  exportation  3s.  3-^d. 

100 

Holland  diaper  napkins,  the  dozen,  pay 
on  importation  6 s.  d.  and  draw 

IQO 


back  on  exportation  5 s.  gf—ld.  Holland 
100 

diaper  towelling  and  napkining,  not  ex* 
ceeding  an  ell  and  -J-  in  breadth,  pay  on 
importation  6^j^d.  thevaid;  and  draw 
lo- 

back  on  exportation  5f-_id.  Silefia  dia- 

lOO 

per  towelling  and  napkining,  pay  on  im* 
47t 

portation  3 — - d.  the  yard  ; and  draw 
100  _ -A 

back  on  exportation  3 — Ld.  Bag,  bra* 
100 

bant,  and  brown  holland,  embdcn,  fie* 
mifli,  frieze,  gentilh,  ifingham,  overyf- 
fel,  and  roufe-cloth,  not  exceeding  ij 
ell  englifli  in  bieadth,  pay  on  importa* 

tion  lo-^d.  the  ell,  and  draw  back  on 
coi 

exportation  9TJ:d.  Ditto,  above  ell 
100 

and  under  two  ell?,  pay  on  importation 
4- 

IS.  1 — 2-d.  the  ell  ; and  draw  back  on 
fill 

exportation  11 — 5.d.  Ditto,  of  thebreadth 
100 

of  two  ells,  and  under  three  ells,  pay  on 

importation  is.  3 — d.  the  ell;  and 

draw  back  on  exportation  is.  i — d.Dit* 
^ 100 


to,  cf  the  breadth  of  three  ells  orupwards, 
cS— 

pay  on  importation  j s.  ijA-^d.  the  ell; 

100 

and  draw  back  on'  exportation  i *. 

id- 
le—^ d.  Hamburgh  and  filefia-cloth, 
100 

broad,  the  hundred  ells,  containing  fix 

r * ■ 1 <^7^4 

fcore,  pay  on  importation  a 1 . 3 s.  j — o» 
and  drtiw  baejt  on  exportation  1 1.  iSs. 
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jlzfd.  Ditto,  narrowj  pay  on  importa- 
100 

tion  1 1.  14  s.  and  draw  back 

on  exportation  1 1.  10^,  Lawns 

the  piece,  containing  thirteen  ells,  1 1. 
I s.  and  draw  back  on  exporta- 
tion I9*s.  Silefia-lawns,  the  piece, 

containing  between  four  and  eight  yards, 

and  draw  back  on  exporta- 
100 

tion  I St  II— made  in 

100 

Germany  and  Poland,  as  narrow-filefia, 
narrow-weftphalia,  fife,  plain  napkining, 
and  all  other  narrow  cloth  made  in  thefe 
countries,  nototherwlfe  rated,  pay,  upon 
importation,  the  hundred  and  twenty 
ells,  17  s.  4^’’od.  and  draw  back  on  ex- 
portation 15  s.  befides  the 

above  duties,  all  linnens,  chequered,  ftrip- 
ed,  printed,  painted,  ftained,  or  dyed 
(except  lawns,  ftriped  or  chequered  li- 
nens, being  all  white,  filefia-neckcloths 
ftriped  at  the  ends  only,  barras  or  pack- 
ing canvas,  and  buckrams)  pay  on  im- 
portation, for  every  20  s.  value  on  oath, 
6 s.  which  is  returned  on  exportation. 

LINNET,  linaria,  in  ornithology,  a bird 
of  the  fize  of  the  goldfinch  ; the  head  is 
fmall  and  flatted  5 the  eyes  are  fmall,  and 
hazel ; the  beak  is  conic,  very  fmall,  and 
(harp  at  the  point ; the  head,  neck,  and 
back  are  variegated  with  a bright  brown 
and  white  j the  bread  and  belly  are  pale, 
but  in  the  male,  efpecially  in  the  fura- 
nier,  there  is  a rednefs  on  the  top  of  .the 
head  and  all  over  the  bread.  This  is  a 
finging  bird,  and  fometimes  has  young 
ones  four  times  a year,  efpecially  if  they 
are  taken  from  the  dam  before  they  are 
able  to  fly,  which  may  be  done  four  da  vs 
after  they  are  hatched.  See  plate  CLIX. 
fig.  I.  which  reprefents  the  cock  and  hen, 
with  an  egg. 

LINSEED,  the  feed  of  the  plant  linum. 
Linleed  bruifed  and  ftteped  in  water, 
gives  it  very  foon  a thick  mucilaginous 
nature,  and  communicates  much  of  its 
emollient  virtues  to  it.  It  is  anodyne, 
attemperating,  and  of  great  fc-rvice  in  fup- 
prtflions  of  urine  from  inflammation  and 
heat  i it  invelops.  the  acid  falts  of  the 
uriie,  and  prevents  their  vellicating  and 
wounding  the  lender  parts  ; and  in  'fome 
meafure  fupplies  the  mucus  of  the  blad- 
der, when  abraded  and  worn  off.  It  is 
to  be  given  in  decoflion  or  infiifion,  on 
thefe  oi'cafiofls ; the  infufion  is  not  to  be 


made  too  thick  or  mucilaginous,  becanfe 
in  that  cafe  it  loads  the  ftomach  and 
breeds  flatulencies  in  the  inteftines.  A 
(light  infufion  of  linfeed,  by  way  of  tea, 
is  recommended  by  many  as  an  excellent 
pefiloral ; and  the  feed  is  a common  and 
very  good  ingredient  in  clytters.  Exter- 
nally, this  feed,  ground  10  powder,  is 
an  excellent  emollient;  as  is  alfo  the 
ftrong  mucilage,  made  by  boiling  the 
feeds  a long  time  : the  oil  drawn  from  it 
by  expreflion,  is  of  great  fervice  in  coughs, 
pleurefies,  and  many  other  cafes. 

LINSPINS,  in  the  military  art,  fmall  pins 
of  iron,  which  keep  the  wheel  of  a can- 
non, or  waggon,  on  the  axletree ; foP 
when  the  end  of  the  axletree  is  put  thro* 
the  nave,  the  linfpin  is  put  in,  to  keep  the 
wheel  from  falling  off. 

LINSTOCK,  in  the  military  art,  a wooden 
ftaff,  about  three  feet  long,  upon  one  end 
of  which  is  a piece  of  iron,  which  divides 
in  two,  turning  from  one  another,  hav- 
ing each  a place  to  receive  match,  and  a 
ferew  to  keep  it  faft : the  other  end  is 
pointed,  and  (hod  with  iron,  to  ftick  in 
the  ground.  It  is  ufed  by  gunners,  to 
fire  the  guns. 

LINT,  linum,  from  the  flax  of  which  linnen 
is  made.  See  Flax  and  Linnen. 

In  furgery,  the  term  lint  denotes  the 
ferapings  of  linnen  which  is  ufed  in  dreff- 
ing  wounds,  and  is  made  up  in  various 
forms,  as  tents,  doflils,  pledgets,  fife.  See 
the  articles  Tent,  Dossil,  fife. 

LINTEL,  in  architeSure,  a piece  of  tim- 
ber that  lies  horizontally  over  door  pods 
and  window-jambs,  as  well  to  bear  the 
thicknefs  of  the  wall  over  it,  as  to  bind 
the  (Ides  of  the  wall  together. 

LINTON,  a market- town  of  Cambridge- 
(hire,  fituaied  ten  miles  foulh-eaft  of 
Cambridge. 

LINTS,  or  Lintz,  a beautiful  city,  ca- 
pital of  Upper  Auftria,  with  a ftrong  ci- 
tadel. 

LINUM,  FLAX,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-pentagynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  is  infundibuliform, 
confining  of  five  oblong  petals  ; its  fruit 
is  a globofe  capfule,  divided  into  ten 
cells,  in  each  of  which  is  a fingle  acu- 
minated feed.  See  the  articles  Flax 
and  Linseed. 

LION,  leo,  in  zoology,  the  ftrongeft  and 
fierceft  cf  all  quadrupeds  fit  is  a I'pecies 
of  felis,  with  an  elongated  floccofe  tail, 
and  a mane  on  the  neck  ; and  is  larger 
in  fize  than  the  biggeft  maiiiff:  its  head 
is  large,  and  the  breait  broad,  in  propor- 
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tion  to  the  other  parts ; the  legs  are  alfo 
very  thick  afid  ftrong,  and  its  claws  of  a 
furprifing  length  and  thicknefs ; the  fur 
of  the  whole  body  is  of  a tawney  yellow 
colour.  The  lionefs  is,  in  all  refpefts, 
like  the  lion,  except  that  (he  wants  the 
mane  ; but  this  makes  I'o  great  a diflFer- 
ence  in  her  appearance,  that  (he  feems  a 
creature  of  a ditferent  genus.  See  plate 
CLIX.  fig.  2.  which  reprefents  a lion, 
called  Marco,  in  the  tower  of  London  j 
alfo  a lionefs,  lying  upon  the  ground. 

LIONCELLES,  in  heraldry,  a term  ufed 
for  feveral  lions  born  in  the  fame  coat  of 
arms. 

LIP,  labium,  or  labrum,  in  anatomy,  the 
exterior  flelhy  covering  of  the  mouth. 
See  the  article  Mouth. 

The  lips  are  two  in  number,  an  upper 
and  under.  They  are  compofed  princi- 
pally of  mufcles,  and  are  covered  exter- 
nally with  the  general  integuments,  and 
internally  with  the  membrane  of  the 
mouth  : under  this  membrane  there  is 
in  both  lips,  a great  number  of  miliary 
and  lenticular  glands.  The  prolabia, 
when  the  epidermis  is  taken  off,  after  ma- 
cerating a fufiicient  time  in  water,  are 

, found  alfo  to  have  a multitude  of  nervous 
papillae  ; and  hence  it  is  that  they  are  fo 
extremely  fenfible.  Each  of  the  lips  has 
its  peculiar  fraenulum  ; the  upper  one  un- 
der the  nofe,  and  the  under  one  near  the 
roots  of  the  dentes  incifores  : they  are  of 
the  utmoft  fervice  to  us  in  fpeaking,  eat- 
ing, and  drinking. 

The  lips  may  be  wounded  fither  with 
(harp  orblunt  inftruments,  orwith  bullets. 
Wounds  of  the  (irft  fort,  whether  made 
lengthwife  or  tranfverle,  are  generally 
to  be  cured  by  the  dry  future  ; the  pati- 
ent, in  this  cafe,  moft  carefully  avoid 
both  chewing  and  talking  5 his  diet, 
therefore,  mud  be  entirely  fpoon-meat. 
If  the  wound  is  very  large,  it  will  re- 
quire'the  bk'ody,  or  true  future.  In 
wounds  made  by  blunt  inftruments,  by 
falls,  or  by  bullets,  the  (liattered  parts 
Ihould  be  brought  to  digettion  ; and  the 
lips  of  the  wound,  after  being  cleaned, 
be  brought  together,  either  with  (ticking 
plafters,  or  by  the  future  ufed  for  the 
hare-lip. 

The  moft  dreadful  diforder  in  the  lips,  is 
the  cancer,  which  is,  as  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  body,  of  two  kinds,  oiiz:,  latent, 
and  ulcerated  ; by  a latent  cancer,  is  here 
meant  a hard,  painful  and  inflammatory 
tumour  in  the  lip;  and  the  ulcerated 
cancer  is  when  the  tumour  degenerates 
4 


into  a fpreading  fetid  ulcer,  difchargint; 
an  acrimonious  oflfenfive  matter,  which 
corrodes  not  only  the  lips,  but  every  part 
of  the  face  it  touches.  This  fpecles  is  ge- 
nerally  feated  in  the  lower  lip,  which  it 
quickly  divides,  as  if  it  were  flit.  See  a 
more  particular  account  of  the  nature  and 
caules  of  this  diforder,  under  the  article 
Cancer. 

The  cure  of  a cancer  in  the  lips  is  to  be 
performed  by  different  methods,  accprd. 
ing  to  the  particular  condition  of  the  dif; 
order:  for,  i.  When  only  a fmall  chap 
or  fiflure  infefts  the  upper  part  of  the  lip, 
like  a painful  and  inflammatory  ulcufcle, 
the  caufe  of  the  diforder  being  external, 
from  cold,  or  the  like,  it  may -then  be 
proper  to  treat  it  with  honey  of  rofes, 
balfam  of  Peru,  or  faturnine  unguent 
with  mercury,  and  afterwards  to  cover  it 
with  a plate  of  lead  that  has  been  rubbed 
with  mercury  ; and  this-  continued  and 
renewed  till  the  diforder  difappears : in 
the  mean  time,  a proper  regimen  and 
courfe  of  medicines  ought  not  to  be  ne- 
glefled.  The  juice  of  rotten  apples, 
mixed  with  mercurius  dulcis,  has  allb  af- 
forded great  relief  under  this  diforder. 
But  when  neither  thefe,  nor  any  other 
medicines,  are  of  any  fervice,  and  the  dif- 
order grows  worfe  and  worfe,  the  only 
remedy  is  to  extirpate  the  cancerous  part 
of  the  lip,  by  two  or  three  incifions  with 
a fcalpel  or  lancet,  obferving  to  remove- 
fome  of  the  found  parts,  rather  than  leave 
the  leaft  bit  of  the  cancer  behind  ; and 
then  you  may  conjoin  the  lips  of  the 
wound  by  two  needles,  as  in  the  hare- 
lip; or  when,  the  fiflure  is  but  fmall,  by 
the  futura  nodofa.  2.  When  the  cancer 
is  not  yet  ulcerated,  but  infefts  that  part 
of  the  lip  next  the  (kin,  with  a very  hard 
and  painful  tumour,  it  is  the  belt  way 
(as  the  application  of  cauftics  is  generally 
dangerous  in  thefe  cancers)  to  extirpaie 
it  by  the  fcalpel,  or  fcilTars  : the  method 
of  amputation  for  thole  that  are  move- 
able,  is  to  make  an  incifion  through  the 
(kin  with  a fcalpel,  and  after  freeing  the 
tubercle  from  its  adhefions  with  the  knife 
or  fciflars,  the  wound  is  then  to  be  healed 
in  the  ufual  manner ; but  fuch  as  are 
fixed  and  immoveable,  are  to  be  extirpat- 
ed, together  with  part  of  the  lip  in  which 
they  were  contained,  treating  the  wound 
afterwards  by  future,  as  in  the  hare-lip. 
But  in  whatever  method  you  proceed,  it 
will  be  to  no  purpofe,  if  the  patient  does 
not  ohferve  a proper  regimen  of  diet 
and  medicines,  with  bleeding  and  lenient  , 

purges, 
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purges,  to  prevent  a fpeedy  return  of  the 
diforder. 

JJare-LiP,  a diforder  in  which  the  upper 
iip  is  in  a manner  flit  or  divided,  fo  as  to 
refemble  the  upper  lip  of  a hare,  whence 
the  name. 

Sometimes  the  divilion  is  fo  large,  that 
it  appears  as  if  part  of  the  lip  was  want- 
ing ; and  fometiraes  again  the  divifion  is 
double.  A like  filTure  is  alfo  fometimes 
made  in  the  lower  lip  by  a wound  that 
has  been  neglefted,  or  improperly  treat- 
ed: this  laft  fpecies  of  the  diforder  is 
termed  the  fpurious  hare-lip  j the  true 
kind  is  born  with  the  infant.  The  lefs 
and  more  equal  the  filTureof  the  hare-lip 
is,  it  is  generally  fo  much  the  more  eafily 
• cured.  In  feme  infants,  the  divilion  of 
the  lip  is  fo  large  and  irregular,  that  there 
can  be  but  little  hopes  of  a cure,  which 
may,  however,  be  eafily  performed  on  the 
very  fame  lip,  when  adult.  Sometimes 
too  we  meet  with  a tooth  projefling  for- 
ward into  the  fiflure;  in  this  cafe  it  cannot 
. be  cured  without  firft  taking  out  the 
tooth.  In  a recent  hare-lip,  or  one 
made  by  a wound,  the  cure  is  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  knotted  future.  See  the 
articlfs  Suture  and  Wound. 

In  curing  the  hare-lip,  where  part  of  the 
lip  is  wanting,  no  attempt  can  be  made 
to  fupply  what  is  deficient,  but  only  to 
unite  thofe  parts  which  are  divided,  by 
taking  off  the  flein  f rom  the  edges  of  the 
fiffure,  and  then  caufing  them  to  unite 
and  grow  together,  by  paflTing  through 
them  two  or  three  needles,  made  of  gold 
or  filver,  pointed  with  fteel,  from  the 
right  to  the  lef r,  beginning  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  fiffure,  and  inferting  them  at 
about  a ftraw’s  breadth  from  each  other  : 
the  furgeon  having  thus  entered  the 
needles,  and  cleanfed  the  bleeding  lips 
with  a (punge,  he  takes  a piece  of  ffrong 
wax  thread  or  filk,  and  fafteniiig  it 
about  one  end  of  the  needle,  he  winds  it 
over  the  other  end,  and  back  again,  as 
in  plate  CLIX.  fig.  3.  and  afterwards 
fecures  it  by  a knot:  by  this. means  the 
edges  of  the  lips  are  brought  clofe  to- 
gether, and  the  upper  part  or  furface  kept 
fmooih  and  even.  To  heal  the  wound 
internally,  it  is  dreffed  with  foft  lint  dip- 
ped in  honey  of  roles,  and  put  between 
the  gums  and  lip;  hnt  this  prafilice  can 
only  be  followed  with  adults  : the  exter- 
nal part  of  the  wound  is  at  the  fame  time 
dreffed  with  balCam  of  Peru,  or  feme 
other  vulnerary  unguent,  covered  with 
lint  and  comprefs,  and  over  that  a flick- 
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ingplafter  with  four  heads,  two  of  which 
are  fattened  on  the  left  fide  of  the  lip,  and 
two  upon  the  right,  and  the  whole  fe- 
cured  by  a fling  or  fillet,  whofe  extremi- 
ties may  be  fattened  about  the  head,  ei- 
ther by  a knot  or  pins.  But  it  mutt  here 
beobferved,  that  when  the  fiffure  appears 
large  and  deep,  fo  that  the  two  parts  of 
the  lip  cannot  be  eafily  joined,  it  will  be 
neceffary,  before  the  above  operation,  to 
divide  the  frmnulum  of  the  upper  lip  from 
the  gum  with  a pair  of  feiffars,  but  with-, 
out  wounding  the  gum,  or  uncovering 
the  jaw.  Though  the  hsemorrhage  is 
often  very  plentiful  in  performing  thefe 
operations  on  young  infants,  yet  it  is  not 
dangerous,  fince  it  prevents  an  inflam- 
mation, and  generally  ceafes  after  tying 
the  bandages. 

The  dreflings  ought  not  to  be  moved  be- 
fore the  third  day,  unlefs  fome  accident 
makes  it  neceffary;  and  then  it  mutt  be 
done  with  great  caution,  to  avoid  fepa- 
rating  the  parts  in  contaft.  If  the  lips 
of  the  wound  appear  conjoined,  three  or 
four  days  after  the  operation,  you  may 
then  venture  to  draw  out  the  middle 
needle,  when  there  are  three,  or  the  up- 
per one,  when  there  are  only  two  ; and 
two  or  three  days  after  draw  out  the 
other;  the  cure  mutt  be  completed  by 
drefllng  every  day,  as  at  firft. 
LIPOTHYMIA,  FAINTING,  in  medi- 
. cine,  may  arife  from  feveral  caufes,  as 
too  violent  exercifes,  fuppreffion  of  th# 
menfes,  or  other  accuttomed  evacua- 
tions, &c. 

A lipothymy  is  often  fymptomatic,  ac- 
companying the  fenrvy,  malignant  fe- 
vers, and  the  like  diforders  ; which  being 
cured,  the  difpofition  to  faintnefs  ceafes  of 
courfe. 

As  to  the  cure  of  an  idiopathic  lipothy- 
tny,  proceeding  from  the  fight  of  blood, 
wounds,  ulcers,  or  any  chirurgical  ope- 
ration, nothing  more  is  nereffarv  than  to 
change  the  room,  and  go  into  frelh  air; 
and  if  this  cannot  be  done,  the  fmell  of 
hungary  water,  volatile  fpirits,  wine,  and 
ftrong  vinegar,  fprinkling  the  face  with 
cold  water,  or  a draught  of  generous 
wine,  will  recover  the  drooping  Tpirlts  of 
the  patient.  When  a perfon  to  be  let 
blood  is  afraid  of  fainting,  he  fliould  be 
laid  upon  a bed. 

In  more  grievous  fainting  fits,  where 
gentle  cordials  are  of  little  ufe,  the  ftrong- 
er  fort  mutt  be  applied,  as  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac,  to  the  nottrils,  temples,  and 
pulfes,  with  ttrong  friflions;  or  forty  oc 
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fifty  drops  of  volatile  fpirits  may  be  given 
internally,  to  which  may  be  added  cin- 
namon-water, orange- flower-water,  or 
the  like;  nor  forgetting  a draught  of  ge- 
nerous wine,  with  vellications  and  fric- 
tions of  the  extremities,  nofe,  ears,  head, 
hair,  Sftr.  till  the  perfon  recovers.  When 
the  patient  is  hyfteric,  none  but  fetid 
things  fiiould  be  applied  to  the  nofe; 
fuch  are  caltor,  afa  foetida,  burnt  fea- 
thers, leather,  horn,  and  the  like. 

If  the  lipothymy  proceeds  from  exceffive 
hseraorrhages,  they  inuft  be  flopped  as 
foon  as  poffible  ; and  the  patient  mufl  take 
broths,  jellies,  fpirituous  liquors,  and  ge- 
nerous wine,  till  quite  recovered  ; which 
remedies  are  alfo  to  be  ufed,  when  it  pro- 
ceeds from  difeafes,  lofs  of  flrength,  or  a 
deleft  of  fpirits  and  good  juices. 

LIPPIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  didy- 
namia  angiofperraia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  is  monopetalous  and  rin- 
gent,  with  a quadiifid  limb;  the  fruit  is 
a bivalve  unilocular  capfule,  containing 
two  feeds,  which  grow  together. 

LIQUIDAMBER,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  monoecia-polyandria  clafs  of  plants, 
having  no  corolla ; the  ftamina  are  very 
numerous  ftiort  filaments  ; the  calyces  of 
the  female  flower  are  collefted  into  a 
kind  of  globe,  each  confifling  of  four 
leaves  ; there  is  no  corolla  ; the  ftyles  are 
two  ; the  fruit  is  compofed  of  a number 
of  oblong,  bivalve  unilocular  capfules, 
formed  into  a globular  body  ; the  feeds 
are  numerous  and  oblong. 

This  tree,  which  grovvs  to  a vaft  fize,  is 
a native  of  America,  where  a very  fra- 
grant relin  is  obtained  from  it  in  great 
abundance,  called  liquidamber,  which 
heats  and  moillens,  refolves  and  opens 
obflruftions,  and  is  an  emollient  and 
ripencr.  Its  principal  ufe  is  in  ob- 
flruftions and  hardnelfes  of  the  womb,  in 
hard  tumours,  &c. 

LIQUOR,  See  Drink,  Fluid,  fife. 
Medicated  liquors  are  direfted  by  Boer- 
haave,  to  be  made  thus  ■.  take  a dram  of 
any  elaeofaccharum,  and  two  drams  of 
the  medicated  fait  of  Tachenius  ; grind 
them  together  in  a glafs- mortar,  till  they 
become  thoroughly  mixed  ] then  add  fix 
ounces  of  tjie  cohobated  diftilled  water  of 
the  fame  plant  from  whence  the  claeolac- 
charum  was  made;  and  thus,  in  a fmall 
compafs,  the  virtue  of  a plant  may  be 
collefted  together  for  medicinal  ufe,  and 
according  to  its  own  nature  in  the  body. 
The  dofe  of  thefe  medicated  liquors  is 
principally  determined  from  the  power  of 
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the  oil  employed  in  them ; the  time  for 
giving  them,  is  chiefly  when  the  ftomach 
is  empty,  and-according  to  the  nature  of 
the  diftemper ; for  example,  a tertian'fe- 
ver,  very  cold  in  the  beginning,  is  to  be 
cured  after  this  manner. 

LiqyOR,  MINERALIS  ANODYNUS,  is  a 
name  given  by  Hoflrman  to  a liquor  of 
his  invention,  famous  at  this  time  in  Ger- 
many, and  fuppofed  by  Burggrave  to  be 
made  in  this  manner  : take  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  indian  nitre,  of  each  four  ounces: 
diftil  the  fpicit  gradually  from  this,  by  a 
retort : pour  two  ounces  of  the  fpirit  cau- 
tioufly  and  fucceffively,  into  fifteen  ounces 
of  fpirit  of  wine,  highly  reftified;  diftil 
this,  and  there  comes  over  a very  fra- 
grant fpirit : this  is  to  be  again  diftill- 
ed,  to  render  it  perfeftly  pure,  adding 
firft  to  it  a fmall  quantity  of  oil  of 
cloves,  and.  a quantity  of  water,  equal  to 
that  of  the  fpirit ; after  this,  as  foon  as 
the  watery  vapours  begin  to  rife,  the 
whole  procefs  is  to  be  flopped,  and  the 
fpirit  kept  alone  in  a bottle,  well  corked. 
This  has  great  virtues  as  an  anodyne,  dia- 
phoretic, antifeptic,  and  carminative.  It 
is  not  certain  that  this  is  the  fame  with 
Hoffman’s,  that  author  never  ‘'having 
publifhed  his  manner  of  making  it;  but 
it  appears  the  fame  to  the  fmell  and  tafte, 
and  has  the  fame  virtues.  ' 
LIQUORICE,  in  the  materia  medica,  the 
root  of  a plant  called  by  botanifts  gly- 
cyrrhiza.  See  Glycyrrhiza, 

It  is  an  excellent  medicine  in  coughs, 
and  all  diforders  of  the  breaftand  lungs: 
it  obtunds  the  (harpnefs  of  acrid  and  fait 
humours ; and  is  alfp  recommended 
againft  diforders  of  the  kidneys  and  blad- 
der. It  is  an  ingredient  in  almoft  all  de- 
coftions  and  ptifans,in  which  it  is  efteem- 
ed  for  obtunding  the  acrimony,  and 
drowning  the  Wori’e  flavour  of  the  other 
ingredients  : and  it  is  alfo  ufed  in  raoft 
fyrups  and  eleftuaries.  The  only  fimple 
preparations  of  it  in  ufe,  is  its  infpiffated 
juice,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
fpanifli  juiceof  liquorice,  as  being  brought 
originally  from  Spain  ; this  hath  the  fame 
virtues  as  the  root  itfelf.  It  is  to  be 
chufen  firm,  but  not  tough,  hard,  and, 
when  broken,  of  a fine  (hining  furface; 
fuch  as  melts  in  the  mouth  without  leav- 
ing any  harfh  or  gritty  particles  in  the 
teeth,  and  dees  not  tafte  of  burning.  It 
is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  other 
exirafts.  See  the  article  EXTRACT. 
LIRIODFNDRUM,  the  TiinP-TREE,in 
botany,  ageiius  of  the  polyandria-polygy- 
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nia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which 
confifts  of  fix  or  nine  petals,  which  are 
oblong,  ereft,  obtufe,  narroweft  at  the 
bafe,  and  equal ; there  is  no  pericarpium, 
the  feeds  being  clofely  arranged  together 
in  an  imbricated  manner;  they  are  nu- 
merous, and  terminate  in  a fquama  of  a 
lanceolated  form. 

LIS,  a river  which  rifes  at  Lilburg  in  Ar- 
tois, and  palling  through  part  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, unites  its  waters  with  the  Scheld 
at  Ghent. 

LISBON,  the  capital  of  Portugal,  fituated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tagus,  about 
ten  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  eighty 
miles  weft  of  the  frontiers  of  Spain  : 
weftlong.  9®,  25',  north  lat.  38°  25'. 
It  is  about  fix  miles  long,  winding  with 
the  river,  from  whence  it  rifes  with  an 
eafy  afcent,  and  is  computed  to  contain 
about  30,000  houfes,  200,000  inhabi- 
tants, forty  parilh  churches,  and  forty 
convents  of  both  fexes. 

LISIEUX,  a large  city  and  bilhop’s  fee  of 
France,  in  the  province  of  Normandy  : 
eall  longitude  16',  and  north  latitude 
40°  14'. 

LISLE,  or  Ryssel,  a large  and  populous 
city,  the  capital  of  French  Flanders,  fitu- 
ated on  the  river  Deule,  twelve  miles 
weftofTournay  ; eaftlong.  3®,ahd  north 
lat.  50°  42'. 

LIST,  in  commerce,  the  bordure  of  cloth, 
or  of  a Huff;  ferving  not  only  to  Ihew 
their  quality,  but  to  preferve  them  from 
being  torn  in  the  operations  of  fulling, 
dying,  £fc. 

Lift  is  ufed  on  various  occafions ; hut 
chiefly  by  gardeners,  for  fecuring  their 
wall-trees. 

List,  in  architeflure,  a littlefquare  mould- 
ing, otherwife  called  a fillet,  liftel,  £fc. 
See  Fillet  and  Moulding. 

LITANY,  a folemn  form  of  fupplication 
to  God,  in  which  the  prieft  utters  fome 
things  fit  to  be  prayed  for,  and  the  people 
join  in  their  interceffion,  faying,  nxie  be- 
feecb  thee  to  hear  us,  good  Lord,  &c. 

At  firft,  the  ufe  of  litanies  was  not  fixed 
to  any  ftated  time,  but  were  only  em- 
ployed as  exigencies  required.  They 
were  obferved,  in  imitation  of  the  Nine- 
yites,  with  ardent  fupplications  and  fad- 
ings, to  avert  the  threatning  judgments 
of  fire,  earthquakes,  inundations,  orhof- 
tile  invafions.  About  the  year  400,  li- 
tanies began  to  be  ufed  in  proceflions,  the 
people  walking  barefoot,  and.-repeatirig 
them  with  great  devotion ; and  it  is  pre- 
tended, that  by  this  means,  feveral  coun- 


tries were  delivered  from  great  calami- 
ties. The  days  on  which  thele  were  ufed, 
were  called  rogation  days : thefe  were 
appointed  by  the  eanons  of  different  coun- 
cils, till  it  was  decreed  by  the  council  of 
Toledo,  that  they  Ihould  be  ufed  every 
month  throughout  the  year ; and  thus 
by  degrees  they  came  to  be  ufed  weekly 
on  Wednefdays  and  Fridays,  the  antient 
ftationary  days  for  falling.  To  thefe 
days  the  rubric  of  our  church  has  added 
Sundays,  as  being  the  greateft  days  for 
affembling  at  divine  fervice.  Before  the 
laft  review  of  the  Common  Prayer,  the 
litany  was  a diftinfl  fervice  by  itfelf,  and 
ufed  fometime  after  the  morning  prayer 
was  over ; at  prefent  it  is  made  one  office 
with  the  morning  fervice,  being  ordered 
to  be  read  after  the  third  collefl  for  grace, 
in  Head  of  the  interceffional  prayers  in  the 
daily  fervice, 

LITCHFIELD,  a city  of  Staffordfhire, 
one  hundred  miles  north  weft  of  Lon- 
don, and  twelve  fouth-eaft  of  Stafford. 
This  city  and  Coventry  have  one  bifliop 
between  them  ; it  fends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

LITERATI,  in  general,  denotes  men  of 
learning  ; but  is  more  particularly  ufed 
by  theChinefe,  for  fuch  perfons  as  are  able 
to  read  and  write  their  language.  See  the 
article  Chinese. 

LITHANTHRAX,  pit-coal,  in  natu- 
ral-hiftory,  a genus  of  foffils,  defined  to 
be  folid,  dry,  opake,  inflammable  fub- 
ftances,  found  in  large  ftrata,  fplitting 
horizontally  moreeafily  than  in  any  other 
direfilion,  of  a gloffy  hue,  foft  and  fri- 
able, not  fufible,  but  eafily  inflammable, 
and  leaving  a large  refiduum  of  afhes. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  three  fpecies, 

1.  The  hard,  dufky,  black  coal,  known 
in  London  by  the  name  of  fcotch  coal. 

2.  The  bard,  gloffy,' black  coal,  known 
by  the  fame  name  ; though  both  thefe 
fpecies  are  found  alfo  in  England,  par- 
ticularly about  Limington  and  in  Wales, 

3.  The  friable,  gloffy,  black  coal,  called 
Newcaftle  coal,  as  being-chiefly  dug  about, 
that  town. 

litharge,  is  properly  a recrement  of 
lead,  or  lead  vitrified,  either  alone,  or 
with  a mixture  of  copper. ' It  is  df  two 
kinds,  differing  in  colour,  though  in  no 
other  quality  ; the  one  of  thefe  is  called 
litharge  of  gold,  and  the  other  litharge 
of  filver : thefe  are  collefled  from  the 
furnaces  where  filver  is  feparated  from 
lead,  or  from  thofe  where  gold  and  filver 
are  purified  by  means  of  that  metal ; but 
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the  litharge  fold  in  the  ftiops  is  produced 
in  the  copper-works,  in  which  lead  is 
ufed  either  to  purify  the  metal,  or  to  fe- 
parate  the  filver  from  it;  this  is  of  a 
redder  or  yellower  colour,  as  the  fire  has 
been  more  or  lefs  ftrons,  and  is  always 
compofed  of  a multitude  of  thin  flakes. 
Litharge  is  foluble  in  oil,  and  all  other 
unfluous  fubftances;  and  thus  dilTolved, 
it  makes  the  bafis  of  a great  part  of  the 
ointments  and  plafters  of  the  (hops.  It  is 
drying,  abfiergent,  and  (lightly  aftriftive, 
and  hence  it  is  of  great  ufe  in  cleanfing 
ulcers,  and  difpofing  them  to  incarnate. 

LITHIDIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name 
of  a large  clafs  of  foflils,  including  the 
flint  and  pebble  kinds.  See  the  articles 
Flint  and  Pebble. 

The  lithidia  are  defined  to  be  ftones  of  a 
debafed  cryftalline  mutter,  covered  by, 
and  furrounded  with,  an  opake  cruft, 
and  frequently  of  great  beauty,  and  con- 
fiderable  brightnefs  within,  tho’ of  but  a 
flight  degree  of  tranfparency,  approach- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  femi-pellucid 
gems,  and  like  them  found  in  not  very 
large  malfes.  See  the  article  Gem, 

The  bodies  of  this  clafs  are  divided  into 
two  general  orders,  and  under  thofe  into 
three  genera.  .The  firft  order  of  the  li- 
thidia contains  thofe  compofed  of  a cry- 
ftalline matter,  but  flightly  debated,  and 
that  ever  by  one  and  the  fame  earth,  tho’ 
diffufed  thro’  them  in  difterent  degrees, 
and  always  free  from  veins.  The  fecond 
order  is  of  thole  of  a more  debafed  cry- 
ftalline matter,  blended  with  different 
portions  of  difterent  coloured  earths. 
Of  the  firft  of  thefe  orders  there  is  only 
one  genus,  which  is  that  of  the  common 
flint.  Of  the  feeond  order  there  are  two 
genera,  i.  The  homochroa,  which  are 
of  one  plain  and  fimple  colour;  and, 
a.  The  calculi,  which  are  compofed  of" 
crufts  of  feveral  different  colours.  Both 
tlielh  genera  are  comprifed  under  the 
common  Eiiglifh  name  of  pebbles. 

' LITHOCOLLA,  a casment  ufed  by  lapi- 
daries for  faftening  precious  ftones  toge- 
ther. See  the  article  C.ffiMENT. 

LITH-OGENESIA,  a term  ufed  by  feme 
authors,  for  the  formation  of  ftones.  See 
the  article  Stone. 

Henkel  has  thrown  together  fome  very 
ingenious  thoughts  on  this  abftrufe  fub- 
jeft,  in  a treatife  ptiblifhed  in  the  year 
17^4,  where  he  builds  no  opinion  on  any 
other  bafis  than  that  of  f.tiSs,  obferva- 
tions  of  nature,  and  experiments.  He 
fuppofes  that  the  earth  was  at  firft  every 


where  foft  on  the  furface,  and  that  this 
foft  matter,  by  degrees,  hardened,  and 
formed  ftones  of  feveral  kinds.  Hefeems 
to  imagine,  that  the  furface  of  the  earth 
was  a fecond  time  all  reduced  to  this 
foft  Hate  by  the  univerfal  deluge  at  the 
time  of  Noah,  and  that  this  matter,  af- 
terwards hardening  into  ftones  of  various 
kinds,  included  the  (hells  of  fea-fi(lies, 
and  other  animal-remains  of  the  produce 
of  the  feas,  in  flints,  in  lime- (tone,  or 
in  whatever  other  fubfl;ance  the  matter 
among  which  they  lay  chanced  to  har- 
den. Thus  may  the  fea-fhells,  found 
flngly  in  the  middle  of  hard  flints,  or 
lodged  in  vaft  numbers  in  the  ftrata  of 
earth,  limeftone,  or  marble,  be  account- 
ed for.  Waters  of  other  kinds  we  are 
very  fenfible  may  carry  p-articles  of  llony 
matter,  and  lodge  them  fo  in  other  bo- 
dies, as  to  form  complete,  hard  and  folid 
ftones  : this  is  frequently  done  at  this 
day  in  the  common  petrifaflions  of  wood, 
and  in  the  ftones  generated  in  the  blad- 
ders of  animals.  If  this  be  allowed  a 
property  common  to  feveral  fluids,  and 
to  water  in  feveral  ftates,  there  is  no  rea- 
fon  why  it  fhould  be  denied  to  have  ex- 
ifted  in  that  of  the  univerfal  deluge; 
and  if  that  be  acknowledged  to  have 
had  a power  of  forming  ftones  of  various 
kinds,  there  is  no  wonder  that  ftones  of 
various  kinds  fhould  be  found  in  the 
ftrata,  and  on  the  furface  of  this  earth, 
which  was  all  covered  by  that  water;  or 
that  the  ftones  formed  in  that  immenfe 
body  of  water  fliould  fhew,  as  they  do  in 
many  inftances,  the  feveral  crufts  or  coats 
laid  one  upon  another,  by  the  fuccelTive 
applications  of  the  matter  of  which  they 
were  formed.  If  we  confider  alfo  the 
immenfe  quantity  of  animal  and  vege- 
table-bodies; fome  entire,  others  only 
feparated  into  parts,  which  muft  have 
been  mixed  with,  floating  among,  or  ly- 
ing upon  the  bottom  of  this  immenfe  bed 
of  water;  and  that  ftones  were  continu- 
ally forming  out  of  this  water  at  this 
time  ; we  cannot  wonder  that  thefe  Hones 
.fhould  take  up  thefe  parts  of  plants  ot 
animals, or  concrete  about  them,  or  that 
we  fhould  find  lliells  and  teeth  of  fillies, 
or  pieces-of  wood,  or  leaves  of  plants 
preferved  in  them.  Nor  is  water  alone 
the  agent  that  may  have  made  thefe 
changes  in  the  once  foft  pans  of  the 
earth's  furface;  we  can  by  fire  reduce 
the  poorelt  earths  into  a fort  of  glafs,  e 
hard  tranTparent  body,  not  a little re- 
fcra'oling  ;he  nature  of  flint  or  the  other 
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feitil-pdlucid  ftones.  Fire  has  a power 
to  do  great  things  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  the  way  to  learn  what  changes 
it  may  there  make  in  ftones,  is  to  try  its 
eftefls  upon  the  feveral  different  kinds 
of  ftones  and  earths  here.  By  experi- 
ments of  this  kind  we  learn,  that  of  the 
feveral  fpecies  of  ftones  in  their  prefent 
flate,  fome  are  reduced  to  a friable  mafs, 
and  finally  to  powder,  by  the  force  of 
lire,  others  are  hardened  by  it,  others  are 
melted,  and  become  a kind  of  glafs:  and 
by  experiments,  on  the  other  foffile-fub- 
ftances,  it  appears,  that  the  original  mat- 
ter of  all  ftones  has  been  earth,  either  of 
the  nature  of  chalk,  marie,  or  clay  ; and 
that  many  of  them  have  been  greatly  al- 
tered by  receiving  metallic  or  other  mine- 
ral matter  into  their  earthy  matter,  at  the 
time  of  their  formation  ; and  all  feem  to 
have  owed  their  change  into  their  hard 
ftate,  either  to  fire  alone,  or  to  faline 
oily,  metallic,  or  laline  fulphureous  mat- 
ters, either  conjunilly  with  the  force  of 
this  agent,  or  alone. 

Thofe  ftones,  which  were  formed  in  their 
prelei  t ftate,  immediately  out  of  fluids, 
have  been  produced  either  by  congelation, 
a rude  coalition,  or  cryftalization  ; and 
that  all  the  gems  have  been  once  fluid,  is 
plain  fi'oin  ih’eir  imperfeSlons  in  certain 
inftances,as  &om  their  containing  grains 
offand,  or  the, like  extraneous  lubftan- 
ces,  firmly  embodied  in  them.  If  thefe, 
ihehardeft  of  all  ftones,  have  been  cnee 
fluid,  there  is  no  reafon  to  difpute,  but 
that  all  the  other  kinds  may  have  been 
fo,  which  are  lefs  hard  and  let's  perfeff, 
LITHOMANTIA,  in  anti- 

quity, a fpecies  of  divination  performed 
with  ftones.  Sometimes  the  ftone,  call- 
ed liderites,  was  ufed  i this  they  waflied 
in  fpring-water,  in  the  night,  by  candle- 
light ; the  perfon  that  confulted  it  was 
to  be  purified  from  all  manner  of  pollu- 
tion, and  to  have  his  face  covered  ; this 
done,  he  repeated  divers  prayers,  and 
placed  certain  charadfers  in  an  appointed 
order;  and  then  the  ftone  moved  of  it- 
ftlf,  and  in  a foft,  gentle,  murmur,  (or 
as  fome  fay)  in  a voice  like  that  of  a child, 
returned  an  anfwer.  By  a ftone  of  this 
nature,  Helena  is  reported  to  have  fore- 
told the  deftrufiion  of  Troy. 
UTHOMARGA,  &t(sne  marie,  a name 
given  by  ferae  authors  to  a fparry  fuh- 
Itance  highly  debafed  by  earth,  which  is 
found  in  great  plenty  in  the  caves  of  the 
Han’s  foreft  in  Germany,  and  ufed  there 


in  medicine,  under  the  name  of  the  unl- 
cornu  foflile,  or  foffile  unicorn’s  horn, 
from  its  fometimes  emulating  that  figure. 
See  the  articles  Marle  and  Unicornu. 

LITHONTRIPTICS,  medicines  which 
either  break  or  are  fuppofed  to  have  the 
virtue  of  breaking  ftones  in  the  urinary 
. palTages.  Of  this  kind  is  Mrs,  Ste- 
phen’s medicine,  which  is  a compofitioh 
of  foap  and  lime  made  of  different  Ihells, 
which  every  body  knows  to  be  highly 
cauftic,  and  is  therefore  condemned  by 
Dr,  Mead ; fince  its  corrofive  quality 
muft  be  injurious  to  the  bladder : how- 
ever, under  proper  management,  he 
thinks  it  may  be  of  fome  fervice  in  ex- 
pelling gravel  by  the  urinary  paffagesj 
tho’ it  will  never  be  able  to  break  cal- 
culi of  the  hardnefs  of  ftone.  Dr.  Whytt, 
of  Edinburgh,  after  confidering  the  in- 
conveniencies  and  fometimes  mifehiefs  of 
this  celebrated  fpecific,  refolved  to  omit 
the  foap,  and  try  what  virtues  lime- 
water  would  have  without  it,  in  diffolv- 
ing  the  calculus  ; and  found  that  lime- 
water  made  by  pouring  feven  or  eight 
pints  of  water  on  one  pound  of  frefli  cal- 
cined oyftcr  or  cockle-fliells,  poffeifed  a 
greater  power  of  dilTolving  the  calculus, 
than  that  of  ftone-lime ; and  by  giving 
four  pints  of  it  a day  to  adults,  and  to 
children  in  proportion,  he  found  that  it 
produced  the  moft  happy  effects. 

LITHOPHYTA,  in  botany,  a fubdivifion 
of  the  cryptogaraia  clafs  of  plants,  fo 
called  from  their  approaching  to  a ftony 
hardnefs,  comprehending  the  His,  fpon- 
gia,  millepora,  tubipora,  &c. 

LITHOSPERMUM,  Cromwell,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  pemandria-monogy- 
nia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which 
confifts  of  a Angle  petal  of  the  length  of 
the  cup  : the  tube  is  cylindric,  the  limb 
lemiquinquifid,  obtufe  anderefi::  there 
is  no  pericarpium,  but  the  cup  becomes 
patulous  and  long,  containing  four  broad, 
oval,  acmuir.ated  and  hard  leeds. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant,  being  the  only 
parts  ufed  in  medicine,  are  accounted 
diuretic.  Emuifions  are  made  of  them 
with  dog’s  grafs -water. 

LITHOSTROTION,  in  natural  hiftory, 
the  name  of  a fpecies  of  fofiile-coral, 
coinpoftd  of  a great  number  of  long  and 
flender  columns,  fometimes  round,  fome- 
times angular,  jointed  nicely  to  one  ano- 
ther, and  of  a ftarry  or  radiated  forface 
at  their  tops.  Thefe  are  found  in  con- 
ftdeiable  quantities  in  the  nurthern  and 
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wellern  parts  of  this  kingdom,  fometimes 
in  fingle,  fometimes  in  complex  fpeci- 
mens.  See  the  article  Coral, 
lithotomy,  in  furgery,  cutting  for 
the  (lone.  See  the  article  Stone. 

Mr.  Sharp  lays  down  the  following  me- 
thod of  fearching  for  the  ftone.  The  pa- 
tient being  laid  on  an  horizontal  table 
with  his  thighs  elevated,  and  a little  ex- 
tended, pafs  the  found,  or  catheter,  with 
the  concave  part  towards  you,  till  it  meets 
with  fonie  refiftance  in  the  perinasum  a 
little  above  the  anus  ; then  turning  it 
without  much  force,  pufli  it  gently  on  into 
the  bladder,  and  if  it  meets  with  an  ob- 
ftriiSion  at  the  neck,  raife  its  extremity 
upwards,  by  inclining  the  handle  of  it  to- 
wards you  ; and  if  it  does  not  then  flip 
in,  withdraw  it  a quarter  of  an  inch,  and 
introducing  your  fore-finger  into  the  rec- 
tum, lift  it  up,  and  it  will  feldom  fail  to 
enter.  Though,  upon  fearching,  the  fur- 
geon  may  be  alTured  of  a ftone  in  the 
bladder,  yet  he  is  not  without  farther  in- 
quiry to  operate  immediately  ; fince  there 
are  fome  obftacles  that  forbid  the  opera- 
tion, either  abfolutely,  or  only  for  a cer- 
tain time.  Among  thefe,  that  of  the 
greateft  confequence  is  the  gravel  or  ftone 
in  the  kidneys,  which  is  known  by  the 
pain  in  the  loi.ns,  vomiting,  retrafilion  of 
the  tefticles,  numbnefs  of  the  thighs,  and 
often  by  matter  which  the  inflammation 
produces  in  the  kidneys,  Difference  of 
age  make  an  extreme  difference  in  dan- 
ger, infants  and  young  people  almoft  al- 
ways recovering;  but  Itill  the  operation 
is  advifeable  in  thofe  advanced  in  years, 
though  it  is  not  attended  with  near  the 
fame  fuccefs.  Before  the  operation  is  per- 
formed, it  is  proper  to  prepare  the  pati- 
ent with  a gentle  purge  the  preceding  day, 
and  a clyfter  early  in  the  morning,  which 
will  be  of  great  fervice  in  cooling  the 
body  and  making  the  operation  lefs  dan- 
gerous, where  the  reflum  is  liable  to  be 
wounded  when  full. 

The  moft  convenient  time  for  the  opera- 
tion of  lithotomy  is  fpring  or  autumn, 
though  when  the  patient  is  in  exquilite 
torment,  or  his  life  in  danger,  the  pre- 
fent  opportunity  fliould  be  embraced. 
Lithotomy  is  cf  two  kinds : that  made 
into  the  bladder  is  termed  cyfotomy  ; but 
when  the  ftone  is  in  the  kidneys,  which 
very  rarely  happens,  the  operation  is 
termed  nephrotomy. 

With  refpeft  to  the  feveral  methods  of 
peifoniiing  lithotomy  for  the  Hone  in  the 


bladder,  they,  according  to  Heifter,  are 
four  ; the  firft,  and  moft  antient,  is  the 
apparatus  minor,  called  likewife  the  cel- 
fian  or  guidonian  method  ; the  fecond  the 
apparatus  magnus,  or  Marianus’s  me. 
thod  i the  latter  being  termed  the  new, 
and  the  former  the  old  method:  the 
third  is  the  apparatus  altus,  or  itypo. 
graftic  feflion  ; wherein  the  incifion  is 
made  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  in 
the  anterior  fide  of  the  bladder,  immedi- 
ately above  the  os  pubis ; whereas  in 
the  reft  it  is  made  in  the  perineum,  be- 
tween the  anus  and  the  fcrotum ; the 
fourth,  and  moft  modern  method,  vwi 
invented  toward  the  end  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, and  is  termed  the  lateral  operation. 
I.  The  firft  method  is  now  entirely  laid 
afide,  though  Heifter  thinks  it  prafii- 
cable  on  boys  under  fourteen : the  wound 
of  the  bladder  in  this  operation,  fays 
Sharp,  is  made  in  the  fame  place  as  is 
now  prailifed  in  the  lateral  method; 
but  its  being  imprafticable  on  fome  fub- 
jefts,  and  uncertain  in  all  others,  has 
made  it  to  be  univerfally  exploded, 
a.  In  performing  lithotomy  by  the  ap- 
paratus major,  Mr.  Sharp’s  direflions 
for  the  fituation  of  the  patient  are  thus. 
Having  laid  the  patient  on  a fquare  hori- 
zontal table,  three  feet  four  inches  high, 
with  a pillow  under  his  head,  let  his  legs 
and  thighs  be  bent,  and  his  heels  made 
to  approach  his  buttocks  by  tyin^  his 
hands  to  the  foies  of  his  feet  with  a 
couple  of  ftrong  ligature.s ; and  to  fecure 
him  more  effeftually  from  ftruggling, 
pafs  a double  ligature  under  one  of  his 
hams,  and  carry  the  four  firings  round 
his  neck  to  the  other  ham  : then  palling 
the  loop  underneath,  make  a knot  by 
threading  one  of  the  fingle  ends  through 
the  loop ; and  thus  the  thighs  are  10  be 
widened  from  each  other,  and  firmly 
fupported  by  proper  perfons. 

The  patient  thus  fituated,  Heifter  direfis 
the  operation  as  follows:  the  operator, 
dipping  thebeakof  a (izeable  and  grooved 
fteel  catheter  A (plate  CLX.  fig-  i.)'u 
oil,  he  conveys  it  thro’  the  urethra  into  the 
bladder,and  being  affured  there  is  a Hone, 
turns  the  crooked  part  of  the  catheter  in 
the  bladder  and  urethra  towards  the  left 
fide  of  the  perinaeum,  but  the  handle  and 
penis  which  contains  it,  towards  the  right 
inguen,  then  delivers  it  to  the  afiiftant, 
who  holds  up  the  fcrotum  in  the  other 
band  ; for  the  crooked  convex  part  of  the 
catheter  thus  elevated  in  the  perinaum, 
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rtniiers  that  part  of  the  urethra  which  is 
to  be  divided,  fufficiently  perceptible  both 
to  the  fight  and  touch.  He  next  lays 
hold  of  the  integuments  of  the  perinseura 
with  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  holding 
in  his  right  the  incifion-knife,B,wrapped 
in  linen,  as  he  would  do  a pen  for  writ- 
ing! with  this  he  makes  a longitudinal 
incifion  downwards,  about  the  middle 
of  the  left  fide  of  the  perinaeum  near  the 
future,  through  the  fat ; then  he  again 
feels  for  the  catheter,  and  afterwards  di- 
vides the  urethra  in  a direft  line  down- 
ward, fo  that  the  end  of  the  knife  may 
pafsinto  the  groove  of  the  catheter.  After 
a proper  irlcifion,  the  furgeon  parts  with 
his  knife,  inferring  in  the  groove  of  the 
catheter,  if  an  affittant  holds  it,  the  nail 
of  his  finger  or  thumb:  then  he  takes  a 
male  conduftor,  C,  dips  it  in  warm  oil, 
and  having  palled  it  thro’  the  groove  of 
the  catheter  and  neck  of  the  bladder  into 
the  bladder  itfelf,  extrafls  the  catheter. 
The  male  conduftor  being  thus  paffed,  a 
female  conduftor,  D,  is  introduced  upon 
it,  in  fuch  a manner  as  the  latter  receives 
the  prominent  back  of  the  former  in  its 
groove,  and  conveys  it  fafely  iuto  the 
bladder  thro’  its  neck.  After  this  the  two 
conduftors  are  gently  feparated  by  their 
handles,  and  then  a ftraight  forcep,  E, 
dipt  in  oil  and  fhut  very  clofe,  is  careful- 
ly conveyed  into  the  bladder  between  the 
conduftors.  The  forceps,  after  it  is  in- 
troduced, and  the  conduftors  withdrawn, 
mull  be  opened  ftveral  times  to  dilate  the 
wound,  and  then  Ihut  to  fearch  for  the 
Hone!  when  the  ftone  is  found,  they  muft 
be  opened  with  both  hands,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  one  jaw,  if  poffible,  may 
lay  hold  under  the  ftone,  and  the  other 
above  it.  When  the  ftone  is  thus  in- 
tercepted, the  forceps,  by  a gentle  motion 
from  fide  to  fide,  muft  be  brought  to- 
wards the  reftum,  and  the  ftone  extraft- 
ed  downwards,  becaufe  the  parts  dilate 
and  yield  more  eafily  that  way,  while  up- 
wards they  meet  with  a refiftance  from 
the  os  pubis : but  if  it  lies  concealed  in 
any  part  of  the  bladder,  and  cannot  be 
laid  hold  of  by  the  forceps,  the  opera- 
tor muft  pafs  the  two  lirft  fingers  of  his 
hand  in  the  anus,  elevate  the  ftone,  and 
force  it  into  them.  If  it  is  fituated  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  bladder,  behind  the 
olfa  pubis,  the  inferior  part  of  the  abdo- 
men muft  be  prefled  downwards  by  the 
hand,  that  it  may  commodioufty  be  taken 
hold  of,  and  drawri  out  by  the  ftraight  or 
a crooked  forceps  5 and  if  it  is  lodged  on 


either  fide,  the  crooked  infti'ument  F is 
mofl:  convenient. 

When  the  ftone  is  too  large  to  be  ex- 
trafted  whole,  it  muft  be  broken  by  a for- 
ceps, G,  with  teeth,  and  the  fragments  to 
be  drawn  but  one_  after  another.  Laftly, 
if  the  ftone  is  too  large  and  too  bard  to 
be  either  extrafted  or  broken,  a prudent 
furgeon  will  defift,  and  heal  the  wound 
or  leave  a fiftula  for  the  difeharge  of  the 
urine.  The  ftone  being  thus  extrafted, 
and  the  bladder  cleared,  the  wound  is 
cleanfed  with  a fponge,  the  ligatures  un- 
tied, the  patient  put  to  bed,  and  the 
wound  now  drefled  with  dofllls  of  feraped 
lint : if  the  hsemorrhage  be  too  profufe, 
it  may  be  flopped  by  pledgets  of  lint 
dipt  in  a proper  ftyptic,  and  the  arteries 
comprefled  with  the  fingers  till  it  flops. 
Thefe  muft  be- covered  with  a linen  bol- 
fter,  and  a large  fquare  comprefs  with- 
out a plafter,  fecuring  the  whole  with 
the  T bandage,  or  that  with  four  heads  ; 
and  if  they  are  inefteftual,  the  artery 
muft  be  tied  up  with  a crooked  needle 
and  thread.  See  H.ffiMORRHAGE. 

After  dreffing,  the  patient  muft  be  fup- 
plied  with  plenty  of  ptifan,  barley-water, 
or  a ftrengthenin^  and  compofing  emul- 
fion  ; his  diet  fliould  be  the  fame  as  foe 
people  in  fevers,  or  after  great  wounds. 
See  the  articles  Fever  and  Wound. 

3.  The  apparatus  altus,  or  high  opera- 
tion, is  performed  as  follows.  The  pa- 
tient being  duly  prepared,  and  laid  in  a 
proper  fituation,  a hollow  filver-catheter, 
with  a flexible  leathern  tube  H (ibid.)  at 
the  end  of  it  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
bladder ; to  the  tube  muft  be  fitted  a large 
fyringe,  for  the  injefting  of  fuch  warm 
v.'ater,  barley-water,  or  milk,  as  the  pa- 
tient can  bear.  When  this  is  done,  the 
catheter  is  extrafted  : then  while  an  af- 
fiftant  introduces  his  two  fore -fingers 
into  the  anus  to  elevate  the  ftone  and 
bladder,  the  operator  makes  an  incifion 
in  a right  line  through  the  Ikln,  fat,  and 
abdominal  mufcles,  immediately  above 
the  ofla  pubis.  The  external  wound 
Ihould  be  three'  fingers-breadth  long  in 
children,  and  four  in  adults;  then  in- 
troducing the  left  index,  the  furgeon  feels 
for  the  liquor  that  diftends  the  bladder, 
and  then  makbs  an  incifion  into  the  blad- 
der immediately  above  the  junfture  of 
the  ofla  pubis ; after  which  he  pafles  a 
fmall  knife  into  the  body  of  the  bladder, 
fo  as  to  make  a fmall  wound  with  the 
point  only;  through  this  aperture  he 
pafi’es  a crooked  or  ftraight  knife,  aimed 
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with  a button,  whereby  he  enlarges  the 
wound  upwards  the  breadth  of  one  or 
two  fingers.  He  then  introduces  his  left 
index  to  diaw  the  upper  part  of  the 
bladder  towards  the  navel,  and  then  en- 
larges the  wound  downwards.  Imme- 
diately after,  he  introduces  the  fore-finger 
of  the  other  hand,  and  examines  the  fize 
and  fituation  of  the  ftone,  and  according- 
ly he  enlarges  the  wound  either  upwards 
or  downwards,  in  order  to  extraft  it. 
And  when  the  ttone  is  extrafled,  and  no- 
thing left,  the  wound  is  dreifed,  and  the 
patient  treated  much  in  the  fame  manner 
as  in  the  former  cafe. 

4.  The  fourth  method,  which  is  called 
the  lateral  operation,  is  performed  by 
Chefelden  thus : every  thing  being  pro- 
perly prepared,  he  introduces  a catheter, 
and  afterwards  makes  an  incifion  of  a 
proper  length,  beginning  where  they  end 
in  the  apparatus  major,  and  continuing  it 
downwards  between  the  accelerator  uri- 
nse,  and  ereftor  penis,  on  the  left  fide  of 
inteftinum  reftum ; and  direSing  his 
knife  to  the  pofterior  part  of  the  catheter, 
through  the  inferior  and  lateral  part  of 
the  bladder,  behind  the  proftate  gland, 
and  above  the  feminal  veficles,  he  then 
continues  it  forwards  through  the  fphinc- 
ter  of  the  bladder,  and  left  fide  of  the 
proftrate  glands  into  the  membranous 
part  of  the  urethra  even  to  its  bulb,  which 
preferves  the  reflum  better  than  the  late- 
ral method. 

Among  Chefelden's  emendations,  Dou- 
glas enumerates  thefe.  i.  If  he  finds  the 
patient’s  puU'e  low  after  the  operation,  he 
applies  blifters  to  the  arms,  which  eft’eftu- 
ally  raife  his  fpirits.  2.  If  the  wound 
grows  callous,  he  lays  on  a piece  of  blilter- 
plaller  to  erode  it,  by  which  new  flefh  pul- 
lulates, and  the  wound  unites,  3.  If  the 
wound  be  putrid,  he  mixes  a little  verdi- 
greafe  with  fome  digeftive  ointment. 
’Women  are  lefs  fiibjefl:  to  the  ftone  in 
the  bladder  than  men,  and  their  uri- 
nary palTages  are  more  ftiort  and  lax, 
fo  that  in  general  the  ftone  being  but 
fmall,  difeharges  itfelf  with  the  urine, 
and  when  it  happens  to  increafe  in 
the  bladder,  we  have  inftances  of  its 
coming  away  fpontaneoufly.  Douglas 
propoles  to  extraft  a fmall  ftone  in  a wo- 
man, by  dilating  the  urethra  with  a tent 
of  gentian-root,  or  prepared  fponge; 
but  when  the  ftone  is  large,  he  approves 
of  the  high  operation,  diftending  the 
bladder  with  warm  water,  .and  compref- 
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fing  the  urethra  by  an  affiftant’s  finger 
in  the  vagina,  and  then  making  an  m. 
cifion  into  the  bladder  immediately  above 
the  os  pubis.  This,  Heifter  fays,  ij 
a very  proper  method,  when  the  ftone 
is  very  large,  and  the  patient  young  and 
healthy  ; but  Morand,  when  the  ftone  is 
fmall,  prefers  the  apparatus  major. 
Upon  the  whole,  lithotomy  appears  to  be 
a dangerous  and  precarious  operation, 
nor  can  one  method  alone  be  depended 
on ; but  the  furgeon  muft  be  determined 
in  the  choice,  by  the  particular  circuni. 
fiances  of  the  cafe. 

Nephrotomy,  the  fecond  fpecies  of  liibo. 
tomy,  is  by  moft  writers  on  the  fubjeft 
thought  imprafilicable,  who  therefore  ab- 
folutely  rejeft  it ; tho’  we  have  many  in- 
fiances  of  perfons,  who  have  been  cured 
of  wounds  of  the  back  penetrating  to  the 
kidneys.  Heifter  mentions  one  cure  of 
this  kind  performed  by  himfelf.  Wounds, 
therefore,  of  the  kidneys,  efpecially  tbofe 
inflifited  on  the  back,  without  penetrat- 
ing into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  he 
fays,  are  often  curable.  And  though 
Hippocrates  prohibits  his  pupils  from 
praflifing  lithotomy,  yet  in  treating  of 
diforders  in  the  kidneys,  in  his  workDe 
Intern.  AfFeft.  he  direfls  to  make  an 
incifion  n^ar  the  kidneys  when  it  is  tume- 
. fied  and  elevated,  and  after  extrafling 
the  pus,  to  difeharge  the  gravel  by  diu- 
retics ; for  this  opening  may  preferve  the 
patient,  who  muft  otherwife  die:  and 
again,  he  fays,  when  the  kidney,  being 
fuppurated,  tumifies  near  the  fpint,  a 
deep  incifion  fiiould  be  made  upon  the 
tumour  near  the  kidney,  or  into  the  kid- 
ney iifeif.  Hence  it  is  manifeft,  that  a 
wound  in  thefe  parts  did  not  appear  fo 
formidable  to  him,  Roufet,  Riolanus, 
and  others,  think  nephrotomy  may  he 
prafilifed  with  fuccefs,  if  theopeningis 
made  where  the  ftone  is  perceptible,  and 
neither  the  emulgent  artery,  vein,  not 
ureter  wounded,  nor  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  penetrated.  But  beyond  all 
difpute  it  muft:  be  reafonable,  when  na- 
ture points  out  the  place  by  a tumour  or 
abfeefs  in  the  loins,  proceeding  from  a 
ftone  in  the  kidneys. 
LITHOXYLUM,  in  botany,  a term  ufed 

by  Linnaeus,  to  exprefs  a heterogeneous 
fubftance  on  fea-plants,  which  has  fruflt 
fications  in  impreffed  points. 
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inga  kind  of  cement,  and  holding  firmly 
together  fmall  pebbles,  &ff.  embodied  in 
it.  See  the  article  ScRUPi. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  the  lithozugia. 
I.  That  of  a cryftalline  balls  and  purer 
texture,  approaching  to  the  nature  of 
flint,  called  by  the  englilh  lapidaries  the 
puddjng- Hone  : of  this  kind  are  reckon- 
ed four  fpecies  ; fhe  yellowilh  white  li- 
thozugiuin,  the  greyilli  white  lithozu- 
gium,  the  red  lithozugium,  and  the 
bi'ownifli  lithozugium,  all  filled  with 
pebbles,  z.  The  lithozugia  of  a coarfer 
texture,  approaching  to  the  nature  of 
quarry-rtone  : of  this  kind  there  are  alfo 
reckoned  four  fpecies,  iiiz.  the  frelh- 
coloureJ  lithozugium,  filled  with  reddifli, 
impure,  cryftalline  nodules  ; the  bluifit, 
glittering  lithozugium,  filled  with  white, 
impure,  cryftalline  nodules;  the  whitifti, 
green,  elegant  lithozugium,  filled  with 
cryftalline  nodules  ; and  the  friable,  pale, 
red  lithozugium,  variegated  with  white 
veins  and  red  nodules. 

LITHUANIA,  a province  of  Poland, 
bounded  by  Samogitia,  Livonia,  and  part 
ofRuHia,  on  the  north  ; by  another  part 
ofRiiffia,  on  the  eaft ; by  Volhinia  and 
Polefia,  on  the  fouth  5 and  by  Pruffia  and 
Polachia  on  the  weft. 

LITURGY,  ZEiTBfj/itt,  a name  given  to 
thofe  fet  forms  of  prayer  which  have  been 
generally  ufed  in  the  chriftian  church.  Of 
thefe  there  are  not  a few  afcribed  to  the 
apoftles  and  fathers,  but  they  are  almofl: 
univetfaily  allowed  to  be  fpurious. 

The  modern  liturgies  are  dtverfified  ac- 
cording to  the  diverfity  of  nations  pro- 
felTtng  the  chriftian  religion.  Of  thefe 
there  are  the  armenian  liturgy,  compofed 
by  one  of  their  patriarchs,  named  John  ; 
thatof  the  cophti  or  chriftians  of  Egypt, 
written  in  the  cophtic  or  egyplian  lan- 
guage; the  rethiopian  liturgy,  written 
in  the  old  Eethiopic  tongue,  faiti  to  be 
written  by  Diofeorus,  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria ; the  Greeks  have  four  liturgies, 
vk,  thofe  of  St.  James,  St.  Mark,  Sr. 
John  Chryfoftoin,  and  St.  Balil  ; but 
they  ordinarily  read  only  the  latter,  the 
liturgy  ol  St.  James  being  read  only  at 
Jerulalem,  and  that  of, St.  Mark  only  at 
Alexandria  ; the  fyriac  liturgies  are 
much  more  numerous  than  the  Greek  ; 
for  father  Simon  tells  us,  that  the  jaco- 
bites  reckon  up  forty  diflferent  liturgies, 
sll  under  different  names..  The  miffal 
of  the  Mai'onites  contains  twelve  litur- 
Sics,  under  the  names  of  St.  Xyftus, 
pope;  St.  John  Chrvfoftom  ; St,  Jahn 
VoL.  HI. 
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the  eyangelift;  St.  Peter,  the  apoftle  1 
St.  Dionyfius  ; St.  Cyril ; Matthew,  the 
pallor;  John,  patriarch;  St.  Eutta- 
thius;  St.  Maruta;  St.  James,  the 
apoftle;  St.  Mark,  the  evangelilt ; _and 
a fecond  of  St.  Peter  -.  and  the  Neftorians 
have  three  liturgies,  that  of  the  twelve 
apoftles,  that  of  Theodofiu.s,  fprnamed 
the  interpreter,  and  a third  under  the 
name  of  St.  Neftorius. 

Tlie  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England 
was  compofed  in  the  year  1547,  fince 
which  time  it  has  undergone  feveral  al- 
terations, the  laft  of  which  was  in  the 
year  i66i,  and  of  this  liturgy  Dr.  Com- 
ber gives  the  following  charafler.  “ No 
“ church  was  ever  bleffed  with  fo  com- 
“ prehenfive,  fo  exaft,  and  fo  inoffenfive 
“ a liturgy  as  ours:  which  is  fo  judi- 
“ cioufly  contrived,  that  the  whole  may 
“ exercife  at  once  their  knowledge  and 
“ devotion  ; and  yet  fo  plain,  that  the 
“ moll  ignorant  may  pray  with  utider- 
“ Handing;  fo  full,  that  nothing  is  omit- 
“ ed,  which  ought  to  be  afked  in  public; 
“ and  fo  particular,  that  it  coniprifeth 
“ moft  things  which  we  would  alk  in 
“ private  ; and  yet  fo  ftiorf,  as  not  to 
“ tire  any  that  have  true  devotion.  Its 
“ doiSli  ine  is  pure  and  primitive ; its 
“ ceremonies  fo  few  and  innocent,  that 
“ molt  of  the  chriftian  world  agree  in 
“ them  : its  method  is  exaft  and  natu- 
“ ral,  its  language  fignificant  and  per- 
“ fpicuous,  moft  of  the  words  and  phra- 
“ fes  being  taken  out  of  the  holy  icrip- 
“ ture,  and  the  reft  are  the  expieffions 
if  of  the  firft  and  pui'eft  ages,”  — And  in 
the  opinion  of  the  moft  impartial  „and 
excellent  Grotius,  (who  was  no  mem- 
ber of,  nor  bad  any  obligation  to,  this 
church)  “ the  englifti  liturgy  comes  fo 
“ near  the  primitive  pattern,  that  none 
“ of  the  reformed  churches  can  compare 
“ with  if.”  Again,  he  fays,  “ In  the 
“ prayers,  a fcholar  can  difeern  dote 
“ logic,  pleafing  rhetoric,  pure  divinity, 
“ and  the  very  marrow  of  ,the  antient 
“ doflrlne  and  difcipline  ; and  yet  all 
“ made  fo  familiar,  that  the  unlearned 
“ may  fafely  fay,  Amen.” 

LITUUS,  in  roman  antiquity,  a Ihort 
flr  light  rod,  only  bending  a little  at  one 
end,  ufed  by  the  augurs.  See  Augur. 
The  appellation  lituns  is  alfo  given  to  a 
mnftcal  infttument  cf  the  wind  kind, 
"fed  in  the  roman  armies;  probablv 
from  its  rel'emblance  to  the  facred  rod  of 
the  augurs. 

LU'ADI  A,  the  espit;:!  of  a province  cf 

II  Q cut,'pes!i 
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eiu'opean  Turky,  the  antient  Achaia, 
fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  gulph 
of  Lepanto;  ealt  long,  23®  13',  north 
l.at.  37°  30'. 

LIVER,  hepar,  in  anatomy,  a very  large 
vifcus,  of  a red  colour,  fituated  in  the 
right  hypophondrium,  and  ferving  for 
thefecretion  of  the  bile  or  gall.  Seethe 
article  Bile. 

Its  figure  is  irregular ; the  upper  fur- 
face  being  convex,  fmooth,  and  equal  ; 
the  lower,  hollow,  and  unequal.  There 
is  alfo  a remarkable  eminence  called 
the  porta,  juft  where  the  vena  portte  en- 
ters it. 

In  the  liver  we  are  alfo  to  obferve  the 
capfule  of  Glilfonius,  its  difcoverer; 
which  includes  the  branches  of  the  vena 
portae,  and  the  biliary  dufils,  as  they  ap- 
proach the  liver,  as  well  as  within  it. 
The  velTels  of  the  liver  are  very  nume- 
rous; receiving  arteries  from  the  cceliac, 
cyftics,  diaphragmatics,  &c,  veins,  from 
the  vena  portae,  vena  cava,  and  diaphrag- 
matic vein;  and  nerves  from  the  plexus 
liepaticus  of  the  intercoftals.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Artery,  Vein,  and  NervE. 

The  biliary  velfels  are  the  duflus  chole- 
docus  communis,  which  opens  obliquely 
into  the  duodenum  ; the  duflus  cyfti- 
cus,  which  runs  from  the  gall-bladder 
to  the  common  duft;  and  the  duflns 
bepaticus,  which  runs  from  the  liver  to 
the  common  dufl ; and  the  branches  of 
this  diftributed  through  the  liver,  make 
what  are  called  pori  biliarii.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Duct,  Gall-bladder,  (sc. 

The  lymphatic  velfels  of  the  liver  ace  to 
be  demonftrated  either  by  a ligature  of 
the  vena  portte  in  living  animals,  or  by 
inflation  into  the  artery,  or  hepatic  dinSV, 
in  dead  ones.  To  thefe  veflels  we  may 
add  the  canalis  venofus,  and  the  great 
finus  of  the  vena  portae  in  the  feetus.  See 
the  article  Foetus. 

The  fubftance  of  the  liver  was,  by  the 
antients,  fuppofed  to  be  formed  merely 
of  blood,  concreted  into  a firm  niafs  : 
Malpighi,  and  many  of  the  later  writers, 
have  determined  it  to  be  glandulous; 
and  Riiyfch  makes  it  vafculous,  declar- 
it  to  be  formed  of  a congeries  of  very 
I veflels. 

y already  given  the  external  figure 
^iver  in  grown  perfons,  under  the 
Intestines,  we  fliall  here  give 
new-born  foetusy  wlieieby  the 
_ : between  them  will  be  the  more 
reaoii.yjiapprehended.  A A A A (plate 
CLXI.'/'fig.  I,)  reprefents  the  circumfe- 


rence of  the  liver;  BBBB,  the  lower 
part  of  the  liver,  in  which  there  are  fe- 
vera!  irregularities  ; C,  the  gall-bladder; 

D,  the  umbilical  vein,  running  with  a 
Angle  trunk  from  the  navel  to  the  liver; 

E E E,  the  finufes  of  the  vena  portae,  in- 
to which  alone  the  umbilical  vein  inferls 
itfelf,  with  a fingle  trunk;  F,  the  trunk 
of  the  vena  portae  cut  off;  GGGG,  the 
principal  branches  of  the  finus  of  the  vena 
portae  diftributed  through  the  liver,  which 
become  confpicuous  when  a fmall  part 
of  the  fuperficies  of  the  liver  is  abraded 
off ; H,  the  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  ; I,  I, 
the  canalis  venofus,  or  duflus  venofus, 
arifing  from  the  finus  of  the  vena  porlte, 
ovcr-againft  the  ingrefs  of  the  umbilical 
vein,  and  inferting  itfelf  into  the  vena 
cava  ; this,  in  the  uterus,  carries  a great 
part,  and  probably  the  greater  part  of 
the  blood,  carried  through  the  umbilical 
vein  to  the  liver  of  the  foetus,  by  a large 
paffage  to  the  vena  cava  and  the  heart ; 
but  this,  after  the  birth  of  the  foetus,  gra- 
dually grows  narrower  and  clofes;  K, 
the  entrance  of  the  umbilical  vein  into 
the  finus  of  the  vena  portae. 

To  this  defcription  of  the  external  part 
of  the  liver,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
add  that  of  its  blood-velfels,  together 
with  their  numerous  ramifications,  freed 
from  the  parenchymatous  fubftance.  Fig, 
2.  ihld.  reprefents  the  under  fide  of  thefe 
velTels  ; A being  that  part  of  the  liver 
which  lies  next  to  the  back ; B,  its  right 
fide  ; C,  its  anterior  edge.  D,  its  left 
fide  ; E,  the  vena  cava,  where  it  palTcs 
through  the  diaphragm  ; E i,  E 2,  E 3, 
its  three  principal  branches  diftributed 
almoft  through  the  whole  liver  ; F,  the 
vena  portae  turned  upwards,  that  other 
velfels  may  he  more  eafily  feen  ; F i,  F j, 
F'  3,  F 4,  four  branches  of  the  vena  portse 
diftributed  to  feveral  quarters  of  the  flat 
part  of  the  liver,  but  the  fifth  branch  is 
not  obferved  on  this  fide  ; G,  the  gall- 
bladder; H,  H,  the  vena  umbilicalis  be- 
come a ligament;  I,  the  duflus  commu- 
nis choledochus  ; K,  the  canalis  venofus, 
now  performing  the  office  of  a ligament; 
L,  the  trunk  of  the  vena  cavadefcendens; 
a,  a fmall  portion  of  the  membrane  in- 
vefting  the  liver  ; b,  that  part  of  the  dia- 
phragm which  furrounds  the  vena  cava  ; 
c,  the  biliary  duft  ; d,  the  cyftic  duft  ; 
e,  the  place  where  thefe  veffels  meet;  /, 
the  hepatic  artery ; 0,  0,  the  hepatic 
nerves  ; p,  p,  p,  p,  the  common  capfiila 
laid  open;  q,  r/,  the  lyniphtedufts; 

See,  the  (mailer  branches  of  the  vena 
g ports; 
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ports  i W)  »>  Sff.  the  fmall  branches 

of  the  vena  cava. 

hifiaiimation  of  the  Liver,  See  the  article 
Inflammation. 

Liver  of fulphur,  Stc.  See  Hepar. 

Liver-wort,  licbm,  in  botany.  See  the. 
article  Lichen. 

LIVERPOOL,  or  Leverpool,  a port- 
town  of  Lancafliire,  fifteen  miles  north 
of  Chefter,  which  lends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

livery,  in  matters  of  drefs  andequipage, 
a certain  colour  and  form  of  drefs,  by 
which  noblemen  and  gentlemen  choofe 
to  diftinguilh  their  fervants. 

Livery  offeifn,  in  law,  lignifies  deliver- 
ing the  polielllon  of  lands,  fife,  to  him 
who  has  a right  to  them.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  livery  and  fcilin  ; livery  in 
law,  where  the  feoffer  being  in  view  of 
the  land,  hoiife,  or  other  thing  granted, 
fays  to  the  feoffee  on  delivery  of  the 
deed,  “ I give  to  you  yonder  land,  &c. 
“ to  hold  to  you  and  your  heirs,  fo  go 
“ into  the  ftme,  and  take  poffellion  ac- 
“ cordingly.”  And  livery  in  deed,  is 
where  the  parties,  or  the  attornies  by 
them  authorized,  coming  to  the  door  of 
the  houfe,  or  upon  fome  part  of  the  land, 
declare  the  occafion  of  their  meeting  be- 
fqre  witneffes,  read  the  deed,  or  its  con- 
tents, and  in  cafe  it  be  made  by  attor- 
ney, the  letter  of  attorney  is  alfo  read, 
after  which,  if  the  delivery  be  of  a houfe, 
the  grantor,  or  his  attorney,  takes  the 
ring,  key,  or  latch  belonging  to  the  door, 
or  if  it  be  land,  a turf,  or  clod  of  earth, 
and  a twig  of  one  of  the  trees,  and  de- 
livering them  with  the  deed  to  the  gran- 
tee or  his  attorney,  fays,  “ I A.  B.  do 
“ hereby  deliver  to  you  poffellion  and 
“ fcilin  of  this  meffuage  or  tenement, 
" Sfc.  to  hold  to  you,  your  heirs  and 
" alligns,  according  to  the  purport,  true 
*'  intent,  and  meaning  of  this  indenture, 
“ or  deed  of  feolfment.”  After  which 
the  grantee  enters  firft  alone,  and  (hut- 
ting the  door,  and  then  opening  it,  lets 
in  others. 

When  both  a houfe  and  lands  are  con- 
veyed, the  houfe  is  looked  upon  as  prin- 
cipal, and  therefore  the  livery  is  made 
there.  If  lands  lie  in  different  parts  of 
the  fame  county,  the  livery  and  feifin  of 
one  part  in  one  place,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  granted  in  the  feoffment,  is 
fufficienf ; yet  when  they  lie  in  different 
counties,  livery  and  feilin  muff  be  made 
in  each.  If  a perfon  grants  a leal'e  for 
years,  with  remainder  to  another  for  life. 


or  in  tail,  fife,  the  livery  and  feifin  muft 
be  made  to  the  leffee  for  years,  without 
which  nothing  will  pafs  to  the  perfon  in 
remainder. 

Since  the  making  the  ftatute  of  ufes, 
livery  and  feifin  are  not  fo  much  ufed  as 
formerly  4 for  a leafe  and  releafe,  a bar- 
gain and  fale  by  deed  inrolled,  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  vett  the.  grantee  with  pofftffion, 
without  the  formality  of  livery. 

LIVERYMEN,  of  London,  area  number 
of  men  chofen  from  among  the  freemen 
of  each  company.  Out  of  this  body  the 
common  council,  Iheriff,  and  other  I'upe- 
rlor  officers  for  the  government  of  the 
city  are  elefled,  and  they  alone  have  the 
privilege  of  giving  their  votes  for  mem- 
bers of  parliament ; from  which  the  reft 
of  the  citizens  are  excluded. 

LIVONIA,  a province  of  Ruffia,  ido  miles 
long,  and  Izo  broad;  bounded  by  the 
gulph  of  Finland,  on  the  north  ; by  In- 
gria  and  great  Novogorod,  on  the  ealt  ; 
by  Lithuania  and  Courland,  on  the  foulh  ; 
and  by  the  Baltic,  on  the  weft  : its  chief 
towns  are  Narva,  Revel,  and  Riga. 

LIVONICA  terra,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  a kind  of  fine  bole  ufed  in  the  (liops 
ot  Germany  and  Italy,  of  which  there 
are  two  fpecies,  the  yellow,  and  the  red  ; 
the  diftlnguidiing  chara6Iers  of  which 
are  theft : the  yellow  livonian  earth  is  a 
pure  and  perfefliy  fine  bole,  of  a (battery, 
friable  texture,  confiderably  heavy,  and 
of  a dull,  dulky  yellow,  which  has  ufually 
fome  faint  blufli  of  reddilhnefs  in  it : it 
is  of  a fmooth  lurface,  and  does  not  ftaiii 
the  hands;  it  adheresfirmly  to  the  tongue, 
and  melts  freely  in  the  mouth,  leaving  no 
grittinefs  between  the  teeth,  and  does  not 
ferment  with  acid  menftrua.  The  red 
livonian  earth  is  an  impure  bole,  of  a 
loofe  texture,  and  of  a pale  red ; it  is  of 
a fmooth  furface,  breaks  ealily  between 
the  fingers,  and  does  not  at  all  (lain  the 
hands  ; it  melts  freely  in  the  mouth,  has 
a very  (Irongly  aftringent  tafte,  but  leaves 
a grittinefs  between  the  teeth,  and  does 
not  ferment  with  acid  menftrua.  Tliele 
earths  are  both  dug  out  of  the  fame  pit, 
in  the  place  from  whence  they  have  theic 
name,  and  in  Come  other  parts  of  the 
world.  They  are  generally  brought  to 
us  made  up  into  little  cakes,  and  ftaled 
with  the  impreffion  of  a church,  and  an 
efcutcheon  tyith  two  crofs  keys.  In  Spain 
and  Portugal  they  are  much  uftd,  fome- 
times  fingly,  (bmeliraes  mixed  together, 
and  are  good  in  fevers  and  in  fluxes  of 
all  kinds.  The  red  is  the  more  power- 
II  Q 4 ful 
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ports  i W)  »>  Sff.  the  fmall  branches 

of  the  vena  cava. 

hifiaiimation  of  the  Liver,  See  the  article 
Inflammation. 

Liver  of fulphur,  Stc.  See  Hepar. 

Liver-wort,  licbm,  in  botany.  See  the. 
article  Lichen. 

LIVERPOOL,  or  Leverpool,  a port- 
town  of  Lancafliire,  fifteen  miles  north 
of  Chefter,  which  lends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

livery,  in  matters  of  drefs  andequipage, 
a certain  colour  and  form  of  drefs,  by 
which  noblemen  and  gentlemen  choofe 
to  diftinguilh  their  fervants. 

Livery  offeifn,  in  law,  lignifies  deliver- 
ing the  polielllon  of  lands,  fife,  to  him 
who  has  a right  to  them.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  livery  and  fcilin  ; livery  in 
law,  where  the  feoffer  being  in  view  of 
the  land,  hoiife,  or  other  thing  granted, 
fays  to  the  feoffee  on  delivery  of  the 
deed,  “ I give  to  you  yonder  land,  &c. 
“ to  hold  to  you  and  your  heirs,  fo  go 
“ into  the  ftme,  and  take  poffellion  ac- 
“ cordingly.”  And  livery  in  deed,  is 
where  the  parties,  or  the  attornies  by 
them  authorized,  coming  to  the  door  of 
the  houfe,  or  upon  fome  part  of  the  land, 
declare  the  occafion  of  their  meeting  be- 
fqre  witneffes,  read  the  deed,  or  its  con- 
tents, and  in  cafe  it  be  made  by  attor- 
ney, the  letter  of  attorney  is  alfo  read, 
after  which,  if  the  delivery  be  of  a houfe, 
the  grantor,  or  his  attorney,  takes  the 
ring,  key,  or  latch  belonging  to  the  door, 
or  if  it  be  land,  a turf,  or  clod  of  earth, 
and  a twig  of  one  of  the  trees,  and  de- 
livering them  with  the  deed  to  the  gran- 
tee or  his  attorney,  fays,  “ I A.  B.  do 
“ hereby  deliver  to  you  poffellion  and 
“ fcilin  of  this  meffuage  or  tenement, 
" Sfc.  to  hold  to  you,  your  heirs  and 
" alligns,  according  to  the  purport,  true 
*'  intent,  and  meaning  of  this  indenture, 
“ or  deed  of  feolfment.”  After  which 
the  grantee  enters  firft  alone,  and  (hut- 
ting the  door,  and  then  opening  it,  lets 
in  others. 

When  both  a houfe  and  lands  are  con- 
veyed, the  houfe  is  looked  upon  as  prin- 
cipal, and  therefore  the  livery  is  made 
there.  If  lands  lie  in  different  parts  of 
the  fame  county,  the  livery  and  feifin  of 
one  part  in  one  place,  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  granted  in  the  feoffment,  is 
fufficienf ; yet  when  they  lie  in  different 
counties,  livery  and  feilin  muff  be  made 
in  each.  If  a perfon  grants  a leal'e  for 
years,  with  remainder  to  another  for  life. 


or  in  tail,  fife,  the  livery  and  feifin  muft 
be  made  to  the  leffee  for  years,  without 
which  nothing  will  pafs  to  the  perfon  in 
remainder. 

Since  the  making  the  ftatute  of  ufes, 
livery  and  feifin  are  not  fo  much  ufed  as 
formerly  4 for  a leafe  and  releafe,  a bar- 
gain and  fale  by  deed  inrolled,  are  fuf- 
ficient  to  vett  the.  grantee  with  pofftffion, 
without  the  formality  of  livery. 

LIVERYMEN,  of  London,  area  number 
of  men  chofen  from  among  the  freemen 
of  each  company.  Out  of  this  body  the 
common  council,  Iheriff,  and  other  I'upe- 
rlor  officers  for  the  government  of  the 
city  are  elefled,  and  they  alone  have  the 
privilege  of  giving  their  votes  for  mem- 
bers of  parliament ; from  which  the  reft 
of  the  citizens  are  excluded. 

LIVONIA,  a province  of  Ruffia,  ido  miles 
long,  and  Izo  broad;  bounded  by  the 
gulph  of  Finland,  on  the  north  ; by  In- 
gria  and  great  Novogorod,  on  the  ealt  ; 
by  Lithuania  and  Courland,  on  the  foulh  ; 
and  by  the  Baltic,  on  the  weft  : its  chief 
towns  are  Narva,  Revel,  and  Riga. 

LIVONICA  terra,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  a kind  of  fine  bole  ufed  in  the  (liops 
ot  Germany  and  Italy,  of  which  there 
are  two  fpecies,  the  yellow,  and  the  red  ; 
the  diftlnguidiing  chara6Iers  of  which 
are  theft : the  yellow  livonian  earth  is  a 
pure  and  perfefliy  fine  bole,  of  a (battery, 
friable  texture,  confiderably  heavy,  and 
of  a dull,  dulky  yellow,  which  has  ufually 
fome  faint  blufli  of  reddilhnefs  in  it : it 
is  of  a fmooth  lurface,  and  does  not  ftaiii 
the  hands;  it  adheresfirmly  to  the  tongue, 
and  melts  freely  in  the  mouth,  leaving  no 
grittinefs  between  the  teeth,  and  does  not 
ferment  with  acid  menftrua.  The  red 
livonian  earth  is  an  impure  bole,  of  a 
loofe  texture,  and  of  a pale  red ; it  is  of 
a fmooth  furface,  breaks  ealily  between 
the  fingers,  and  does  not  at  all  (lain  the 
hands  ; it  melts  freely  in  the  mouth,  has 
a very  (Irongly  aftringent  tafte,  but  leaves 
a grittinefs  between  the  teeth,  and  does 
not  ferment  with  acid  menftrua.  Tliele 
earths  are  both  dug  out  of  the  fame  pit, 
in  the  place  from  whence  they  have  theic 
name,  and  in  Come  other  parts  of  the 
world.  They  are  generally  brought  to 
us  made  up  into  little  cakes,  and  ftaled 
with  the  impreffion  of  a church,  and  an 
efcutcheon  tyith  two  crofs  keys.  In  Spain 
and  Portugal  they  are  much  uftd,  fome- 
times  fingly,  (bmeliraes  mixed  together, 
and  are  good  in  fevers  and  in  fluxes  of 
all  kinds.  The  red  is  the  more  power- 
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ful  aftringent.  The  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tLigueze  make  alfo  a light  kind  of  earthen 
ware  of  them. 

LIVRE,  a french  money  of  account,  con- 
taining twenty  fols.  See  the  articles 
Coin  and  Money. 

■LTXIVIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  falts, 
obtained  from  burnt  vegetables  by  lotion. 
See  the  article  Salt. 

LIXIVIUM,  in  pharmacy,  S?f.  a ley,  ob- 
tained by  pouring  fome  liquor  upon  the 
allies  of  plonts  ; which  is  more  or  lefs 
powerful,  as  it  has  imbibed  the  fixed 
falts  contained  in  the  aflies. 
Lixiviumsare  not  only  ufeful  in  medicine, 
but  in  manymanufaffures,dyeing,bleach- 
ing,  tsfr.  See  Dyeing  and  Bleaching. 
The  lixivium  laponarium,  or  foap  leys, 
is  a form  of  medicine  mentioned  in  the 
London  difpenfatory,  and  ordered  to  be 
made  in  the  following  manner  : Take 
equal  weights  of  ruffia-potafh,  and  quick- 
lime, and  throw  water  upon  them  by 
degrees,  till  the  lime  is  flacked  ; then 
throw  on  more  water,  and  ftir  ail  to- 
gether, that  the  fait  of  the  afnes  may  be 
diffolved  ; after  fame  lime  pour  the  li- 
quor, filtered  through  paper,  if  needful, 
into  another  velfel.  It  is  much  ufed  in 
cafes  of  the  ftone. 

LIZARD,  lacerta,  in  zoology,  a genus  of 
amphibious  animals,  the  body  of  which 
is  oblong  and  rounded,  the  legs  four, 
and  the  hinder  part  terminated  by  a ta- 
pering tail. 

The  fpecies  of  lizards  are  very  numerous, 
being  diftinguifhed  chiefly  by  the  number 
of  their  toes.  See  plate  CLXII.  fig.  i. 
where,  n°  i,  reprei'ents  the  long-tailed 
lizard,  called  from  the  fiercenefs  of  its 
afpefil,  the  lion-lizard ; and  n°  z.  another 
lizard  with  five  toes  on  each  foot,  and  a 
long  and  rounded  tail,  and  plicated  fides. 

Lizard,  in  geography,  a cape,  or  pro- 
montary'-of  Cornwall,  fifteen  miles  fouth 
of  Falmouth:  weft  long.  5°  47',  north 
lat.  49®  50'. 

LOACH  the  englifti  name  of  a filh,  called 
by  Artedi,  the  fmooth  fpotted  cobitis, 
with  a cylindrical  body.  See  COBITIS. 

LOAD,  among  miners,  denotes  a vein  of 
ore.'  See  the  article  Mr NE. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  nine  diflies  of  ore.  See 
the  article  Dish. 

LOADSTONE,  the  fame  with  magnet. 
See  the  article  Magnet. 

LOAMS,  in  natural  hiftory,  are  defined  to 
be  earths  compofed  of  difiimilar  particles, 
hard,  -ftilF,  deiife,  and  hard  and  rough 
%o  the  topch  j not  eafily  duftile  while 


moift,  readily  diffufible  in  wafer,  and 
compofed  of  fand,  and  a tough  vifcid 
clay.  Of  thefe  loams,  fome  are  whitilh, 
and  others  brown  or  yellow. 

LOBE,  in  anatomy,  any  flefliy  protuberant 
part,  as  the  lobes  of  the  lungs,  lobes  of 
the  ears,  fifr.  See  Lungs  and  Ear. 

LOBELIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
fy.ngenefia-polygamia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  is  monopetalous,  and 
flightly  ringent:  the  fruit  is  an  oval  cap. 
fule,  containing  a great  number  of  very 
fmall  feeds. 

LOCAL,  in  law,  fomething  fixed  to  the 
freehold,  or  tied  to  a certain  place;  thus 
real  afilions  are  local,  fince  they  mull  be 
brought  in  the  country  where  they  lie; 
and  local  cuftpms  are  thofe  peculiar  to 
certain  countries  and  places. 

Local  colours,  in  painting,  fuch  as 
are  natural,  and  proper  for  each  objeflin 
a pifilure.  See  the  article  Picture. 

Local  medicines,  thofe  deftined  to  act 
upon  particular  parts : fuch  are  fomen- 
tations, epilhems,  veficatories,  Sfr.  See 
the  article  FOMENTATION,  £f<r. 

Local  problem,  among  mathematicians, 
fuch  a one  as  is  capable  of  an  infinite 
number  of  different  folutions,  by  rcafon 
that  the  point  which  is  to  refolve  the 
problem  may  be  Indifferently  taken  with- 
in a certain  extent,  as  fuppofe  any  where, 
within  fuch  a line,  within  fuch  a plane 
figure,  &c.  which  is  called  a geometric 
locus,  and  the  problem  is  faid  to,  be  a 
local  or  indetermined  one.  See  Locus. 
A local  problem  may  be  either  fimple, 
when  the  point  fought  is  in  a right  line; 
plane,  when  the  point  fought  is  in  the 
circumference  of  a circle;  folid,  when 

■ the  point  required  is  in  the  circumference 
of  a conic  fection  ; or  laftly,  fuifolid, 
when  the  point  is  in  the  perimeter  of  a 
line  of  the  fecond  gender,  or  of  an  high- 
er kind,  as  geometers  call  it. 

LOCATELI.US’s  balsam,  in  pharma- 
cy, a celebrated  balfam,  the  preparation 
whereof  is  directed  in  the  London  dif- 
penfatory as  follows  : Take  of  oil-olive, 

■ onepint;  Stralburg  turpentine  and  yellow 
wax,  each  half  a pound  ; red  faunders, 
fix  drams;  melt  the  wax  over  a gentle 
fire,  with  fome  part  of  the  oil ; then  add 
the  reft  of  the  oil  and  the  turpentine;  af- 
terwards mix  in  the  faunders,  and  keep 
them  Itirring  together  until  the  mixture 
is  grown  cold.  The  Edinburgh  difpen- 
fatory  directs  it  to  be  made  thus:  Take 
of  yellow  wax,  one  pound  ; oil-olive,  a 
pipt  and  a half;  'Venice- turpentine,  a 
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pound  and  a half ; balfam  of  Peru,  two 
ounces;  dragon’s  blood,  one  ounce; 
melt  the  wax  in  the  oil  over  a gentle  fire  ; 
then  add  the  turpentine,  and  having  taken 
them  from  the  fire,  mix  in  the  balfam  of 
Peru  and  dragon’s  blood,  keeping  them 
continually  ftirring  till  grown  cold. 

This  balfam  is  ufed  in  internal  brulfes 
and  hsemorrhages,  erofions  of  the  in- 
teftines,  ulcerations  of  the  lungs,  dyfen- 
teries,  and  in  fome  coughs  and  afthmas  ; 
the  dole  is  from  two  fcruples  to  two 
drams  ; itmay  be cominodioufly exhibited 
along  with  about  double  its  weight  of 
conferve  of  rofes  ; fome  have  iikewife  ap- 
plied it  externally,  for  deterging  and  in- 
carnating recent  wounds  and  ulcers. 

LOCHABER.  See  Loquabyr. 

LOCHIA,  in  medicine,  a flux  from  the 
uterus,  confequent  to  delivery.  See  the 
article  DELIVERY. 

This  flux  proceeds  from  the  appendices 
ciecte,  after  the  reparation  of  the  pla- 
centa, and  is  ufeful  and  even  neceffary 
to  unload  the  veflels  of  the  womb  : it  is 
at'firft  bloody,  and  retains  a fanguine 
colour  for  three  or  four  days,  till  at 
length  it  becomes  like  the  wafliings  of 
flcih.  In  ten  or  twelve  days  it  is  milky, 
and  at  laft  lymphatic  : though,  in  fome, 
it  continues  but  twelve  hours,  in  others 
twenty- four. 

After  delivery,  therefore,'  the  woman 
lliould  be  put  to  bed,  and  a folded  flieet 
put  under  her  to  receive  the  lochia  : 
warm  linen  fliould  alfo  be  applied  to  the 
genital  parts,  to  keep  out  the  air ; and 
a comprefs,  dipt  In  warm  wine,  fliould 
be  applied  to  the  belly,  but  not  too  light. 
When  the  flux  of  the  lochia  is  moderate, 
it  requires  no  afliflance  ; but  if  im- 
moderate, which  very  fieqiiently  hap- 
pens, it  is  attended  with  weaknefs-,  loath- 
ing, fainting,  convuifions,  a flow,  weak, 
or  Intermitting  pulfe,  exceffive  palenefs, 
dimnefs  of  fight,  and  a tingling  in  the 
ears.  In  this  cafe,  Aftruc  direfts  bleed- 
ing ; and  if  any  part  of  the  plarenta  re- 
mains in  the  womb,  it  fliould  be  fearch- 
ed  for,  and  taken  out.  Internally  at- 
temperating  medicines  are  to  be  given, 
to  quiet  the  commotion  of  the  blood  : 
fuel]  are  nitre,  crahs-eyes,  cinnabar,  and 
qiher  alkaline  abforhents;  and  if  thefe 
are  infufficient,  the  milder  aftringents  are 
to  be  called  in.  Sydenham  recommends 
an  incraflating  diet,  and  the  following 
drink  : mix  equal  quantities  of  plantain- 
water,  and  red  wine,  which  boil  domm 
Qiie  third,  fvveetening  it  with  fugar;  and 


of  this,  when  cold,  let  the  patient  c^rinfc 
half  a pound  twice  or  thrice  a-day. 

If  an  immoderate  flux  of  the  lochia  be 
dangerous,  a fuppreflion  of  it  is  more 
fo  ; the  abdomen  fwells  ; the  breathing 
is  difficult;  and  faintings,  cold  fweats, 
and  the  rigours  of  acute  fevers  fuper- 
vene.  In  this  cafe,  if  the  patient’s 
flrength  will  permit,  let  blood,  and  give 
her  an  emollient  and  diluent  ptifan 
of  althaea,  as  alfo  emollient  clyflers  ; 
applying  fomentations  of  marfli-mallows 
on  the  region  of  the  uterus.  If  chefe 
give  eafe,  you  may  preferihe  gentle 
aperitives,  as  fatfron  taken  like  tea; 
and  her  feet  fhould  be  bathed  in  warm 
water.  If  the  flux  is  only  diminiflied, 
you  may  give  tincture  of  myrrh,  amber, 
and  fatfron,  together  or  tingle,  in  I'niall 
doles,  in  tea,  often  In  a day,  or  elixir 
piroprietatis.  If  the  lochia  arc  quite  I'up. 
prefled,  there  is  almoft  always  a fever; 
in  which  cafe,  all  forcing  medicines  are 
unfafe ; and  therefore  bleeding  in  the 
foot,  In  plethoric  perfons,  wH]  be  proper, 
with  attemperating,  abforhent,  and  ni- 
trous powders,  diaphoretic  potions,  a.nd 
aqueous  liquors,  as  in  acute  fevers.  See 
the  article  Fever. 

LOCHMABEN,  a town  of  Scotland,  fif. 
teen  miles  eafl:  of  Dumfries, 

LOCK,  an  inftrument  ufed  for  fartening 
doors,  chefls,  Ctr.  generally  opened  by 
a key.  See  the  article  Key. 

The  lock.is  efteemed  the. mailer- piece  in 
fmithery  ; much  art  and  delicacy  being 
required  in  contriving  and  varying  the 
wards,  bolts  and  fprings.  From  the  dif- 
ferent llructure  of  locks,  accommodated 
to  their  different  ufe,  they  acquire  dif- 
ferent names  ; thus  thoCe  placecl  on  outer 
doors  are  called  ftock-locfcs;  thole  on 
inner  doors,  fpring-locks  ; thofe  on 
trunks,  trunk  ■ locks,  pad-locks,  Gfc, 
Of  thefe  the  fpring  lock  is  the  moft-  cu  - 
rious : its  principal  parts  are,  the  main- 
plate,  the  cover-plate,  and  the  pin-hole: 
to  the  main  plate  belong  the  key-hole, 
top-hook,  crofs-waj-ds,  bolt-toe,  or  bolt- 
nab,  drawback  fpring,  tumbler,  pin  of  the 
tumbler,  and  the  ftaples ; to  the  coyer- 
plate  belong  the  pin,  main-ward,  crofs- 
ward,  ftep-ward,  or  dapper-ward  ; to 
the  pin-hole  belong  the  hook-ward,, 
main  crofs-ward,  fliank,  the  pot  or  bread, 
bit,  and  bow-ward.  The  importation  of 
locks  is  prohibited. 

LOCKMAN,  an  officer  in  the^fle  ofMan, 
wh-i  executes  the  orders  of  the  govern- 
ment; much  like  our  under  fheviff. 

LOCRIDA, 
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LOCRIDA,  a town  of  Turky  in  Europe, 
feventy  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Dur^zzo : 
eaft  long,  ii",  north  lat.  41®. 

LOCUS  GEOMETRicus,  denotes  a line, 
by  which  a local  or  indeterminate  pro- 
blem is  folved.  See  Local  Problem. 
A locus  is  a line,  any  point  of  which 
may  equally  folve  an  indeterminate  pro- 
blem. Thus,  if  a right  line  I'uffice  for 
the  conftruftion  of  the  equation,  it  is  call- 
ed locus  ad  reStim  ; if  a circle,  locus  ad 
circidum  \ if  a parabola,  locus  ad  para- 
holam  ; if  an  ellipfis,  locus  ad ellipfin ; and 
fo  of  the  reft  of  the  conic  feflions. 

The  loci  of  fuch  equations  as  are  right 
lines,  or  circles,  the  antients  called  plain 
loci ; and  of  thofe  that  are  parabolas, 
hyperbolas,  &c.folid  loci.  But  Wolfius, 
and  others,  among  the  moderns,  divide 
the  loci  more  commodioufly  into  orders, 
according  to  the  numbers  of  dimenlions 
to  which  the  indeterminate  quantities 
rife.  Thus,  it  will  be  a locus  of  the  firft 

order,  if  the  equation  is  x cc— ; a lo- 
cus of  the  fecond  or  quadratic  order,  if 
j’’-  ~ax,  or^*  — — x ^ ; a locus  of 
the  third  or  cubic  order,  ify^  —a  ‘‘‘x,  or 
j^~ax'^ — x^,  &c. 

The  better  to  conceive  the  nature  of 
the  locus,  fuppofe  two  unknown  and 
variable  right  lines  A P,  PM  (plate 
CLIX.  fig.  4.  n°  I,  a-)  making  any 
given  angle  A P M with  each  other ; 
the  one  whereof,  as  A P,  we  call  x, 
having  a fixed  origin  in  the  point  A,  and 
extending  itfelf  indefinitely  along  a right 
line  given  in  pofition  ; the  other  PM, 
which  we  call_y,  continually  changing 
its  pofition,  but  always  parallel  to  itfelf. 
An  equation  only  containing  thefe  two 
unknown  quantities  A' andji,  mixed  with 
.known  ones,  which  exprelfes  the  relation 
of  every  variable  quantity  AP  (x)  to  its 
correfpondent  variable  quantity  P M : 
the  line  pafting  through  the  extremities 
of  all  the  values  of  j,  z.  e.  through  all 
the  points  M,  is  called  3 geosnetrical locus, 
in  general,  and  the  locus  of  that  equa- 
tion in  particular. 

All  equations,  whofe  loci  are  of  the  firft 
order,  may  be  reduced  to  fome  one  of 

b X 

the  four  following  formulas  i s.y— — • 
bx  bx  * 

z.^=-+r.  3.  4.^  = 

bx 

c Where  the  unknown  quantity _y, 

is  fuppofed -always  to  be  freed  from  frac- 


tions, and  the  frafifion  thatmultiplies  the 
other  unknown  quantity  x,  to  be  re- 
duced to  this  expfelfion— , and  all  the 
a 

known  terms  to  c. 

The  locus  of  the  firft  formula  being  al- 
ready  determined  : to  find  that  of  the  fe- 

cond,^=:— .-(-  r;  in  the  line  AP,  (n° 

take  A B ~ zz,  and  draw  B E ::: A,  AD 
= c and  parallel  to  P M.  On  the  fame 
fide  AP,  draw  the  line  AE  of  an  inde- 
finite length  towards  E,  and  the  inde- 
finite  ftraight  line  DM  parallel  to  AE, 
Then  the  Tine  D M is  the  locus  of  the 
aforefaid  equation,,  or  formula;  for  if 
the  line  MP  be  drawn  from  any  point 
M thereof  parallel  to  AQ^,  the  triangles 
ABE,  and  AP F,  will  be fimilar : and 
therefore  AB  (a):  BE  (b)  AP 
bx 

(x)  FF  — — ; and  confequently  P M 
O)  =Pf(=-)+FM(:c.) 

To  find  the  locus  of  the  third  form, 

y — c,  proceed  thus  s aflume  AB=a 

(n“  4.)  5 and  draw  the  right  lines 
B F—b,  ADzzeand  parallel  to  PM,  the 
one  on  one  fide  AP,  and  the  other  on 
the  other  fide : and  through  the  points 
A,  E,  draw  the  line  A E of  an  indefinite 
length  towards  E,  and  thr-o’  the  point 

D,  the  line  DM  parallel  to  AE:  then 
the  indefinite  right  line  GM  fliall  be  the 
locus  fought  j for  we  fliall  have  always 

PM=  rzPF  =(^)—FMCc). 

Laftly,  to  find  the  locus  of  the  fourth 

bx 

formula,  y'rzc j in  AP  (n^  5.) 

a 

take  A B ~ zz,  and  draw  BE  — i, 
A D— f,  and  parallel  to  P M,  the  one  on 
one  fide  AP,  and  the  other  on  the  other 
fide;  and  through  the  points  A,  and  E, 
draw  the  line  AE  indefinitely  towards 

E,  and  through  the  point  D draw  the 
line  DM  parallel  to  AE.  Then  DG 
fliall  be  the  locus  fought ; for  if  the  line 
M P be  drawn  from  any  point  M there- 
of, parallel  to  AQ^,  then  we  fliall  al- 
ways have  PM  — FM  — PF,  that  is 


Hence  it  appears,  that  all  the  loci  of  the 
firft  degree  are  ftraight  lines ; which  may 
be  eafily  found,  becaufe  all  their  equa- 
tions 
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tions  may  be  reduced  to  feme  one  of  the 
foregoing  formulas. 

All  loci  of  the  fecond  degree  are  conic 
feftions,  TOK.  either  the  parabola,  the 
circle,  ellipfis,  or  hyperbola;  if  an  equa- 
tion therefore  be  given,  whofe  locus  is  of 
the  fecond  degree,  and  it  be  required  to 
draw  the  conic  feftion,  which  is  the  locus 
thereof;  firft  draw  a parabola,  ellipfis, 
or  hyperbola ; fo  as  that  the  equations 
expreffing  the  natures  thereof  may  be  as 
compound  as  poffible.  In  order  to  get 
general  equations,  or  formulas,  by  ex- 
amining the  peculiar  properties  whereof 
we  may  know  which  of  thefe  formulas 
the  given  equation  ought  to  have  regard 
to;  that  is,  which  of  the  conic  feftions 
will  be  the  locus  of  the  pr'opofed  equa- 
tion, This  known,  compare  all  the 
terms  of  the  propofed  equation  with  the 
terms  of  the  general  formula  of  that 
conic  feflion,  which  you  have  found  will 
be  the  locus  of  the  given  equation  5 by 
which  means  you  will  find  how  to  draw 
the  feftion,  which  is  the  locus  of  the 
equation  given. 

For  example  ; let  A P — af,  PM  ~y, 
be  unknown,  and  variable  ttraight  lines 
(n°  6.) ; and  let  m,  n,  p,  r,  J,  be  given 
right  lines : in  the  line  AP  take  AB“«r, 
and  draw  BE— ?r,  AD:=>‘  and  parallel 
to  P M ; and  through  the  point  A draw 
AE=:e,  and  through  the  point  D the 
indefinite  right  line  DG  parallel  to  AE, 
In  D G take  D C— r,  and  with  C G,  as 
a diameter,  having  its  ordinates  parallel 
to  PM,  and  the  line  CH=;>,  as  the 
parameter, defcribe  a parabola  C M : then 
the  portion  thereof,  included  in  the  angle 
PAD,  will  be  the  locus  of  the  following 
general  formula: 


171  xy  nnxx 

>'y — ~+— — 


iTirx 

■ary  4 h r r 


ep  X 

— pi  s,  — o, 
m 

For  if  from  any  point  M of  that  por- 
tion there  be  drawn  the  right  line  M P, 
making  any  angle  APM  with  MP  ; 
the  triangles  ABE,  A P F,  fliall  be 
fimilar ; therefore, 

A B : A E ::  AP  : A F or  DG  ; that  is, 

m •.  e X • — . And  A B : B E ; ; 

AP  ; P F;  that  is,  m •.  n x : — , 

m 

And  confequently  G M or  P M — P F 
And  CG  or  DG 


■D  r>  "W 

— F G —y 

- v in 

-DCn- 


the  parabola  G M CGx C H ; which 
equation  will  become. that  of  the  general 
formula,  by  putting  the  literal  values  of 
thofe  lines. 

Again,  if  through  the  fixed  point  A you 
draw  the  indefinite  right  line  A 0^(0® 
7.)  parallel  to  P M,  and  you  take 
AB  =;  m,  and  draw  B '%~n  and  parallel 
to  A P,  and  thro’  the  determinate  points 
A, E,  the  line  AE  — e;  and  if  in  AP 
you  take  A D — r : and  draw  the  in- 
definite ftraight  line  DG  parallel  to  AE, 
and  take  D C n:  r : This  being  done, 
if  with  the  diameter  C G,  whofe  or. 
dinates  are  parallel  to  AP,  and  para- 
meter  the  lineCHzz^,  you  defcribe  a 
parabola  CM;  the  portion  of  this  para- 
bola contained  in  the  angle  BAP  lhall 
be  the  locus  of  this  fecond  equation,  or 
formula : 


2 nyx  n nyy 
m ^ mm 


•z  r X + 


n r y 


-I-  rr- 


epy 


■^ps.—o. 


For  if  the  line  M QJre  drawn  from  any 
point  M,  therein,  parallel  to  A P ; theta 
will,  A B ; AE  A Q^or  P M ; AF 

or  D G ; that  is,  ot  : e : :jt : and 

m 

AB  : BE  ::  AQ^:  QF ; that  is,  m 

And  therefore  G M or 
ny 


n y 

: » ;;y  : — , 
m 

Q_M_QJ'. 


-FG=x — 

ey 


— r;  and 


But  from  the  nature  of 


C G or  D G— DCzz-^  — r. 

m 

And  fo  by  the  common  property  of  the 
parabola,  you  will  have  the  foregoing  fe- 
cond equation,  or  formula.  So  likewife 
may  be  found  geneiMl  equations  for  the 
other  conic  feflions. 

Now  if  it  be  required  to  draw  the  para- 
bola, which  we  fiml  to  be  the  locus  of 
this  propofed  equationyy  — a ay — bx 
-1-ccrzo;  compare  every  term  of  the 
firft  formula  with  the  terms  of  the  equa- 
tion, becaufe  y y in  both  is  without 

fraflions  ; and  then  wil!.^— a,  becaufe 
m 

the  reflangle  xy  not  being  in  the  pro- 
pofed equation,  the  faid  reitangle  may  be 
efteemed  as  multiplied  by  0 ; whence 
w — 0,  and  in  — e ; becaufe  the  line  A E 
falling  in  A B,  that  is,  in  AP  in  the  con- 
ftruflion  of  the  formula,  the  points  B,  E, 
do  coincide.  Therefore  deftroying  ail 

the  terms  adfc6led  with  — in  the  formula, 
m 

and  fiibftituting  m for  e,  we  fliall  getyy 
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— zry  — px  + rr+ps'—o.  A-gain, 
by  comparing  the  correlpondent  terms 

— 3 ry  and  — 1 ay,  as  alfo  — p x and 

— b X,  we  have  r—  a,  and  p ziz  b and 
comparing  the  terms  wherein  are  neither 
of  the  unknown  quantities  X,  y,  we  get 
r r + p s — c C)  and  fubftituting  a and  b, 

cc — aa  . 

for  r and  then  will  j— — ^ , which 

is  a negative  expreiBon  when  a is  greater 
than  c,  as  is  here  fuppofed.  There  is 
is  no  need  of  .comparing  the  (lift  terms^j; 
and_y_y,  becaufe  they  are  the  fame.  Now 
the  values  of  n,  r,  p,  r,  being  thus  found, 
the  fought  locus  may  be  conftrufted  by 
means  of  the  conftruSion  of  the  formula, 
and  after  the  following  manner. 

Becaufe  B E rz  zz=:  0 (n*  8.)  the  points 
OB,  E,  do  coincide,  and  the  line  A E falls 
in  A P ; therefore  thro’  the  fixed  point 
A draw  the  line  A D r=  r — ^ parallel  to 
P M,  and  draw  DG  parallel  to  A P,  in 
„ a a — cc 

which  take  D C — ; ~ — r;  then 

b 

with  DC,  as  a diameter,  whofe  ordi- 
nates are  right  lines  parallel  to  P M,  and 
parameter  the  line  CVL—p  — b,  defcribe 
a parabola  : then  the  two  portions 
O MM,  RMS,  contained  in  the  angle 
PAO,  formed  by  the  line  AP,  and  the 
line  AO  drawn  parallel  to P M,  will  be 
the  locus  cf  the  given  equation,  as  is 
ealily  proved. 

If  in  a given  equation  whole  locus  is  a 
parabola,  x x \s  v/ithont  a fraflion  ; then 
the  term  of  the  fecond  formula  muft  be 
compared  with  thofe  of  the  given  equa- 
tion. 

Thus  much  for  the  method  of  conftrufl- 
ing  the  loci  of  the  equations  which  are 
conic  IciSlions.  If,  now,  an  equation, 
whofe  locus  is  a conic  feflion,  be  given, 
and  the  particular  feflion  whereof  it  is 
the  locus  be  required  : all  the  terms 
of  the  given  equation  being  brought  over 
to  one  fide,  fo  that  the  other  be  equal  to 
nothing,  there  will  be  two  cafes. 

Cafe  I.  When  the  reflangle  xy  is  not 
in  the  given  equation,  t.  If  either_y_y  or 
X X be  in  the  fame  equation,  the  locus 
will  be  a parabola.  2.  1{  both  x x andyy 
are  in  the  equation  with  the  lame  figns, 
the  locus  will  be  an  ellipfis,  or  a cir- 
cle. 3.  If  XX  and  y y have  different 
figns,  the  locus  will  be  an  hyperbola,  or 
the  oppofite  I'eflions  regarding  their  di- 
ameters. 

Cale  II.  When  thereflangle  xy  is  in  the 
given  equation.  J.  If  neither  cf  die 
(qtiayes  XX  or  yy,  or  only  one  of  them, 


be  in  the  fame,  the  locus  of  it  will  hj 
■ an  hyperbola  between  the  afymptotes 
2.  liyy  and  x x be  therein,  having  dif. 
ferent  figns,  the  locus  will  be  an  hyper- 
bola  regarding  its  diameters.  3.  If  both 
the  fquares  x x and  yy  are  in  the  equation, 
having  the  fame  figns,  you  muft  free  the 
fquare  yy  from  fraflions  ; and  then  the 
locus  will  be  an  hyperbola,  when  the 
fquare  of  5 the  fraflion  multiplying  x j, 
is  equal  to  the  fraftion  multiplying  a- a', 
an  ellipfis,  or  circle,  when  the  fame  is 

, lefs ; and  an  hyperbola,  or  the  oppofite 
feiSlions,  regarding  their  diameters,  when 
greater. 

LOC0LAMENT,  among  botanifts,  de- 
notes  a cell,  or  partition,  in  a feed-pod, 
for  the  feed  of  a plant.  See  Plant.  ■ 
In  one  plant  we  meet  with  one  loculamect 
in  a pod  ; in  others,  with  two,  three,  or 
more. 

LOCUST,  lociifta,  in  zoology,  the  name 
of  feveral  fpecies  of  gryllus.  See  the 
article  Gryllus. 

The  great  green  loculi,  with  a firaiglit 
enfiform  tail,  is  near  two  inches  in  length, 
and  about  the  tliicknefs  of  a man’s  little 
finger;  it  is  common  in  pallures,  in  many 
parts  of. Europe ; and  is  called  by  au- 
thors, locufta  viridis  major. 

The  country  of  the  ColTacks,  in  dry 
fuminers,  is  much  ir, felled  with  prodi- 
gious fwarms  of  locufts  ; which  devour 
all  the  corn  and  pallure. 

Locust-tree,  in  botany,  a name  by 
which  the  people  cf  the  Well-Indies  call 
a fpecies  of  acacia.  See  -Acacia. 

LODGMENT,  in  military  affairs,  is  a 
woik  railed  with  earth,  gabions,  fafciiien, 
wool -packs,  or  mantelets,  to  coyer  the 
befiegers  from  the  enemies  fire,  and  to 
prevent  their  lofing  a place  which  they 
have  gained,  and  are  refolved,  if  polliblf, 
to  keep.  For  this  purpofe,  when  a lodg- 
ment is  to  be  made  on  the  glacis,  co- 
vert-way,  or  in  a breach,  there  mull  be 
great  provifion  made  cf  fafeires,  fand- 
bags,  ©’r.  in  the  trenches  ; and  during 
the  aSion,  the  pioneers  with  falcines, 
fand-bags,  ©c.  Ihould  be  making  the 
lodgment,  in  order  to  form  a coverirg 
in  as  advantageous  a manner  as  poffible 
from  the  oppofite  ballion,  or  the  place 
mod  to  be  feared. 

LOEFLINGIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
triandria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  a' five-leafed,  ereft 
perianthium  ; the  corolla  confiHs  of 
five  very  fmall,  oblong,  eval  petals, 
forming  a globe  : the  fruit  is  an  oval, 
three-cornered  cap'ule,  compofrd  of 
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thref  valves,  and  containing  three  cells  ; 
the  feeds  are  numerous  and  oval. 
LOESELIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
didynamia-angiofpermia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  is  monopetalous, 
and  quinquifid  at  the  limb  : the  fruit  is  a 
triloctilar  capfule,  with  leveral  angulated 
feeds  in  each  cell. 

log,  in  naval  affairs,  is  a flat  piece  of 
wood,  fliaped  fomewhat  like  a flounder, 
with  a piece  of  lead  faltened  to  its  bot- 
tom, which  makes  it  Hand  or  fwim  up- 
right in  the  water.  See  plate  CLXII. 
%.  s. 

To  this  log  is  faftened  a long  line,  called 
the  log-line;  and  this  is  commonly  di- 
vided into  certain  fpaces  fifty  feet  in 
length,  by  knots,  which  are  pieces  of 
knotted  twine,  inteeved  between  the 
(Irands  of  the  line ; which  ftiew,  by 
means  of  an  half  minute  glafs,  how 
many  of  thefe  fpsces  or  knots  are  run 
out  in  half  a minute.  They  commonly 
begin  to  be  counted  at  the  diftance  of 
about  ten  fathoms,  or  fixty  feet  from  the 
log  i that  fo  the  log,  when  it  is  hove 
over-board,  may  be  out  of  the  eddy  of 
the  lliip’s  wake  before  they  begin  to 
count,  and  for  the  ready  difcovery  of 
this  point  of  commencement,  there  is 
commonly  faftened  at  it  a red  rag. 

The  log  being  thus  prepared,  and  hove 
over-board  from  the  poop,  and  the  line 
veered  out  by  the  help  of  a reel,  as  faft 
as  the  fliip  fails  from  it,  will  (Iiew  how 
far  the  fliip  has  run  in  a given  time  ; 
and  conCequently  her  rate  of  Tailing, 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  as  the  diftance 
of  the  knots  bears  the  fame  proportion  to 
a mile,  as  half  a minute  does  to  an  hour, 
whatever  number  of  knots  the  (hip  runs 
in  half  a minute,  the  fame  number  of 
miles  file  will  run  in  an  hour,  fuppofing 
her  to  run  with  the  fame  degree  of  velo- 
city during  that  time  ; and  therefore, 
in  order  to  knctw  her  rate  of  failing,  it 
is  the  general  way  to  heave  the  log  every 
hour  I hut  if  the  force  or  direflion  of  the 
wind  vary,  and  does  not  continue  the 
fame  during  the  whole  hour,  or  if  there 
has  been  more  fail  fct,  or  any  fail  handed 
in,  by  which  the  (hip  has  failed  fafter  or 
flower  than  (he  did  at  the  time  e>f  heav- 
ing the  log,  there  muft  then  be  an  allow- 
ance made  for  it  accordingly. 

Iog  board,  a table  generally  divided  in- 
to five  columns,  in  the  firft  of  which  is 
entered  the  hour  of  the  day;  in  the  (e- 
cond;  the  courfe'  (leered  ; in  the  third, 
the  oumbei^  of  knots  ran  off  the  reel  each 
■voi,.  m. 


time  of  heaving  the  log  ; in  the  fourth, 
from  what  point  the  wind  blows  ; and  in 
the  fifth,  obfervations  on  the  weather, 
variation  of  the  eompafs, 

I;OG-BOOk,  a book  ruled  in  columns  like 
the  log-board,  into  which  the  account 
on  the  log-board  is  tranferibed  every  day 
at  noon  ; lidm  whence,  after  it  is  cor- 
refited,  &c,  it  is  entered  into  the  Journal. 

Log-wood,  in  commerce,  the  wood  of  a 
tree  called,  by  botanifts,  liEematoxylum. 
See  the  article  H-EMATOXYLum. 
Logwood  is  ufed  by  dyers,  for  dyeing 

. blacks  and  blues. 

LOGARITHMIC,  in  general,  fomething 
belonging  to  logarithms.  See  the  article 
Logarithms. 

Logarithmic  curve.  If  on  the  line 
AN  (plate  CLII.  fig.  3.)  both  ways  in- 
definitely extended,  be  taken,  AC,  C E, 
EG,  GI,  I L,  on  the  right  hand.  And 
alfo  Ag,  g P,  &c.  on  the  left,  all  equal 
to  one  another.  And,  if  at  the  points 

P, g,  A,  C,  E,  G,  I,  L,  be  erefted  to  the 
right  line,  A N,  the  perpendiculars  P S, 
g d,  A B,  C D,  E F,  G H,  I K,  L M, 

which  let  be  continually  proportional,  and 
reprefent  numbers,  niiz.  AB,  i;  CD,  10, 
E F 100,  &c.  then  fliall  we  have  two 
progreflions  of  lines,  arithmetical  and 
geometrical  ; for  the  lines  AC,  AE, 

AG,  SCf.  are  in  arithmetical  progreflion, 
or  as  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  fefc.  and  fo  reprefent 
the  logarithms  to  which  the  geometrical 
lines  A B,  CD,  E F,  &c.  do  corre- 
fpond.  For  fince  A G is  triple  of  the 
right  line  AC,  the  number  G H (hall  be 
in  the  thiid  place  from  unity,  if  C D be 
in  the  firft:  fo,  likewife,  (hall  LMbe 
in  the  fifth  place,  fince  A L r:  j A C. 
If  the  extremities  of  the  proportionals 
S,  d,  B,  D,  F,  &c.  be  joinecl  by  right 
lines,  the  figure  SBML  will  become  a 
polygon,  confiding  of  more  or  lefs  fides, 
according  as  there  is  more  or  lefs  terms 
in  the  progreffion. 

If  the  parts  AC,  C E,  EG,  &c,  be 
bifefiled  in  the  points  c,  e,  g,  i,  /,  and 
there  be  again  raifed  the  peipendiculars 
c d,  eftgh,  ik,  Im,  which  are  mean 
prrportionals  between  A B,  C D ; C D, 
E F,  &c.  then  there  will  arife  a new 
feries  of  proportionals,  whofe  terms  be- 
ginning from  that  which  immediately 
follows  unity,  are  double  of  thofe  in  the 
firft  feries,  and  the  difference  of  the 
terms'  are  become  lefs,  and  approach 
nearer  to  a ratio  of  equality  than  btfore.  • 
Likewife,  in  this  new  feries,  the  right 
lines  A L,  A-r,  exprefs  the  diftances 
1 1 R of 
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of  the  terms  L M,  c d,  from  unity  j m^z. 
fince  A L is  ten  times  greater  than  A c, 
L M (hall  be  the  tenth  term  cf  the 
feries  from  unity  ; and,  becaufe  A £ is 
three  times  greater  than  A c,  ef  will 
be  the  third  term  of  the  feries  if  c be 
the  firlt,  and  there  (hall  be  two  mean 
propwtionals  between  A B and  ay  j and 
between  A B and  LM  there  will  be  nine 
mean  proportionals.  And  if  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  lines  B d.  Of,  F h,  &c, 
be  joined  by  right  lines,  there  will  be  a 
new  polygon  made,  confifting  ofjnore 
but  (liorter  (ides  than  the  lalt. 

If,  in  this  manner,  mean  proportionals 
be  continually  placed  between  every  two 
terms,  the  number  of  terms  at  laft;  will 
be  made  fo  great,  as  alfo  the  number  of 
the  (ides  of  the  polygon,  as  to  be  greater 
than  any  given-number,  or  to  be  infinite ; 
and  every  fide  of  the  polygon  fo  lelfened, 
as  to  become  lefs  than  any  given  right 
line  j and  confequently  the  polygon  will 
be  changed  into  a curve-lined  figure  i 
for  any  curve- lined  figure  may  be  con- 
ceived as  a polygon,  whofe  (ides  are  infi- 
nitely fmall  and  infinite  in  number.  A 
curve  defcribed  after  this  manner,  is 
called  logarithmical. 

It  is  manifeft  from  this'  defcriptlon  of 
the  logarithmic  curve,  that  all  numbers 
at  equal  diffances  are  continually  pro- 
portional. It  is  alfo  plain,  that  if  there 
be  four  numbers,  AB,  C D,  I K,  L M, 
luch  that  thediftance  between  the  firlt  and 
fecond,  be  equal  to  the  diftance  between 
the  third  and  the  fourth  5 let  the  diftance 
from  the  fccond  to  the  third  be  what  it 
will,  thefe  numbers  will  be  proportional. 
For  becaufe  the  diftances  AC,  I L,  are 
equal,  A B (liall  he  to  the  incrementD  s, 
as  1 KL  is  to  the  increment  M X.  Where- 
fore, by  compofition,  A B : D C : : IK : 
ML,  And,  contrariwife,  iffournum- 
bers  be  proportional,  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  fit  ft  and  fecond  (hall  be  equal 
to  the  diftance  between  the  third  and 
fourth. 

The  diftance  between  any  two  numbers, 
is  called  the  logarithm  cf  the  ratio  of 
thofe  numbers  j and,  indeed,  doth  not 
meafure  the  ratio  itlelf,  but  the  number  of 
terms  in  a given  feries  of  geometrical 
proportionals,  proceeding  from  one  num- 
ber to  another,  and  defines  the  number 
of  equal  ratios  by  the  compofition  where- 
of the  ratio  of  numbers  are  known. 

LOGARITHMS,  are  the  indexes  or  ex- 
ponents (moftly  whole  numbers  and  de- 
cimal fradliong,  confiding  of  feven  places 


of  figures  atleaft)  of  the  powers  or  root! 
(chiefly  broken)  of  a given  number;  yet 
fuch  indexes  or  exponents,  that  the 
feveral  powers  or  roots  they  expiefs,  are 
the  natural  numbers  i,  2,,  3-,  4,  j, 
to  10  or  100000,  Sfc.  (as  if  the  given 
number  be  10,  and  its  index  be  affunied 
I 0000000,  then  the  0.0000000  root  of 
10,  which  is  1,  will  be  the  logarithm  of 
I ; the  0.301036  root  of  10,  which  is  2, 
will  be  the  logarithm  of  the  0,477121 
root  of  10  which  is  3,  will  be  the  loga- 
I'ithm  of  3 ; the  0.612060  root  of  10, 
the  logarithm  of4i  the  i. 041393  power 
of  10  the  logarithm  of  ii  ; the  1.079181 
power  of  10  the  logarithm  of '12,  &c.) 
being  chiefly  contrived  for  eafe  and  ex- 
pedition in  performing  of  arithmetical 
operations  in  large  numbers,  and  in  tri. 
gonometrical  calculations  ; but  they  have 
likewife  been  found  of  extenfive  ferrice 
in  the  higher  geometry,  particularly  in 
the  method  of  fluxions.  They  are  ge- 
nerally founded  on  this  confideration, 
that  if  there  be  any  row  of  geometrical 
proportional  numbers,  as  i,  z,  4,  8,  id, 
32,  64,  128,  256,  &c.  or  I,  10,  100, 
1000,10000,  &c.  And  as  many  arith. 
metical  progreffional  numbers  adapted  to 
them,  or  fet  over  them,  beginning  with  0, 

thus,5°'  3’  S>  7.  fife- 
d I,  2,  4,  8,  j6,  32,  64,  l28,fiff. 

or,  4. 

ti,  10,  100,  1000,  loooo,  fire,  _ 
Then  will  the  fum  of  any  two  of  thefe 
arithmetical  progreffionals,  added  to- 
gether, be  that  arithmetical  progrelTioiial 
which  anfwers  to,  orftands  over  the  geo- 
metrical progreffional,  which  is  the  pro- 
du£l  of  the  two  geometrical  progreflion- 
als  over  which  the  two  affumed  arithme- 
tical progreffionals  ftand  : again,  if  thofe 
arithmetical  progreffionals  be  fubtrafled 
from  each  other,  the  remainder  will  be 
the  arithmetical  progreffional  ftandiiig 
over  that  geometrical  progreffional  which 
is  the  quotient  of  the  divifion  of  the  two 
geometrical  progreffionals  belonging  to 
the  two  firft  affumed  arithmetical  pro- 
greflionals  ; and  the  double,  triple,  ISc.td 
any  one  of  the  arithmetical  progrelTi- 
onals,  will  be  the  arithmetical  progrefTi- 
onal  (landing  over  the  fquare,  cube, 
of  that  geometrical  progreffional  which 
the  alTumed  arithmetical  progreffional 
Hands  over,  as.well  as  the  ^ &c.  of 
that  arithmetical  progreffional,  will  ho 
the  geometrical  progreffional  anfwering 
to  the  fquare  root,  cube  roar,  &c.  ofthf 
arithmetical  progreffional  over  it ; and 
/L  iroo 
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from  hence  arifes  the  following  common, 
though  lame  and  imperfeiS  definition  of 
logarithms  ; •viz. 

That  they  are  fo  many  arithmetical  pro- 
greflionals,  anfwering  to  the  fame  num- 
ber of  geometrical  ones.  Whereas,  if 
any  one  looks  into  the  tables  of  loga- 
rithms, he  will  find,  that  thefe  do  not 
all  run  on  in  an  arithmetical  progreflion, 
nor  the  numbers  they  anfwer  to  in  a 
geometrical  one;  thefe  lalf  being  them- 
felves  arithmetical  progreflionals.  Dr. 
Wallis,  in  his  hiftory  of  algebra,  calls 
logarithms,  the  indexes  of  the  ratios  of 
numbers  to  one  another.  Dr.  Halley, 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfifilions,  n® 
ji6,  fays,  they  are  the  exponents  of  the 
ratios  of  unity  to  numbers.  So,  al!b, 
Mr.Cctes,  in  his  Harmonia  Menfurarum, 
fays,  they  are  the  numerical  meafures  of 
ratios:  but  all  thefe  definitions  convey 
but  a very  confufed  notion  of  logarithms. 
Mr.  Maclaurin,  in  his  Treatife  of  Flux- 
ions, has  explained  the  natural  and  genefis 
of  logarithms,  agreeably  to  the  notion  of 
their  firft  inventor,  lord  Naper.  Loga- 
rithms then,  and  the  quantities  to  which 
they  correfpond,  may  be  fuppofed  to  be 
generated  by  the  motion  of  a point : and 
if  this  point  moves  over  equal  fpaces  in 
equal  times,  the  line  clefcribed.  by  it  in- 
creafes  equally. 

Again,  a line  decreafes  proportionably, 
when  the  point  that  moves  over  it  de- 
feribes  fuch  parts  in  equal  times  as  are 
always  in  the  fame  conftant  ratio  to  the 
lines  from  which  they  are  fubdufted,  or 
to  the  diftances  of  that  point,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  thofe  lines,  froin  a given 
term  in  that  line.  In  like  manner,  a 
line  may  increafe  propoitionably,  if  in 
equal  times  the  moving  point  deferibes 
fpaces  proportional  to  its  diftances  from  a 
certain  term  at  the  beginning  of  each 
time.  Thus,  in  the  firft  cafe,  let  a c 
(plate  CLX.  fig.  2.  n®  i and  2)  be  toao, 
cdKo  c 0,  d e to  d 0,  ef  to  eo,f  gtoj  0, 
always  in  the  fame  ratio  of  Q__R  to  ; 
and  fuppofe  the  point  P fets  out  from 
deferibing  <2  c,  c d,  d e,  ef,  /'g,  in 
equal  paits  of  the  time  ; and  let  the 
fpace  deferibed  by  P in  any  given  time, 
be  always  in  the  fame  ratio  to  the  di- 
ftance  of  P from  0 at  the  beginning  of 
that  time,  then  will  the  right  line  clo  de- 
ereafe  proportionally. 

In  like  manner,  the  line  err,  {ibid.  n°  3.) 
increafes  proportionally,  if  the  point 
f,  in  equal  limes,  deferibes  fpaces  a c, 
‘ d,  de,  ef,  fg,  Sff,  Co  that  « r is  to 


ao,  c d to  c V,  d e to  d 0,  &c.  in  a con- 
ftant ratio.  If  vve  now  fuppofe  a point 
P deferibing  the  line  A G (Jbid.  n“  4.) 
with  an  uniform  motion,  while  the  point 
p deferibes  aline  increafing  or decreaftng 
^proportionally,  the  line  A P,  deferibed 
by  P,  with  this  uniform  motion,  in  the 
fame  time  that  0 a,  by  increafing  or  de- 
creafmg  proportionally,  becomes  equal 
to  op,  is  the  logarithm  of  op.  Thus 
A C,  A D,  A E.  &c,  are  the  logarithms 
oi  0 c,  0 d,  0 e,  &c.  refpefilively  ; and  oa 
is  the  quantity  whofe  logarithm  is  fup- 
pofed equal  to  nothing. 

We  have  here  abdrafiled  fiom  numbers, 
that  the  doftrine  may  be  the  more  gene- 
ral ; but  it  is  plain,  that-if  AC,  AD, 
A E,  £ff.  be  fuppofed,  i,  2,  3,  fe?r.  in 
arithmetic  progreftion  ; 0 c,  0 d,  0 e,  &c. 
will  be  in  geometric  progreflion  ; and 
that  the  logarithm  of  0 a,  which  may  be 
taken  for  unity,  is  nothing. 

Lord  Naper,  in  his  firft  fcheme  of  loga- 
rithms, fuppofes,  that  while  0 p increafes 
or  decieafes  propoitionrilly,  the  uniform 
motion  of  the  point  P,  by  which  the 
logarithm  oi  op  is  generated,  is  equal 
to  the  velocity  of  p ot  a ; that  is,  at  the 
term  of  time  when  the  logaiitbms  begin 
to  be  generated.  Hence  logarithms, 
formed  after  this  model,  are  called  Ma- 
' per’s  Logarithms,  and  fometimes  Na- 
tural Logarithms. 

When  a ratio  is  given,  the  point de. 
feribes  the  difference  of  the  terms  cf  the 
ratio  in  the  fame  time.  When  a ratio  is 
duplicate  of  another  ratio,  the  point  p de- 
feribes the  difference  of  the  terms  in  a 
double  tirue.  When  a raiio  is  triplicate 
of  another,  it  deferibes  the  difference  of 
the  terms,  in  a triple  time  ; .ami  fo  on. 
Alfo,  when  a ratio  is  compounded  of  two 
or  mire  ratios,  the  point  p deferibes  the 
difference  ci  the  terms  cf  that  ratio  in  a 
time  equal  ,to  the  fnm  r;f  the  times,  in 
which  it  deferibes  the  differences  of  the 
terms  of  the  Ample  rat'os  of  which  it  is 
compounded.  And  what  is  here  faid  of 
the  times  of 'the  motion  cf  p when  0^ 
increafes  proportionaily,  is  to  be  applietl 
to  the  fpaces  .deferibed . by  P,  in  thole 
times,  with  ii-s. uniloiun  motion. 

Hence  the  chief  projK-rtit  s cf  logarithms 
are  deduced.  They-  aie  the  meafures 
cf  ratios.  The  excels  ef  the  loga- 
rithm of  the  antecedent  above  the  loga- 
rithm of  the  confequcnr,  nieafu-.s  the 
ratio  of  thofe  terms.  The  iiiealbre  of 
the  ratio  of  a greater  quantity  to  a left'er 
is  pofitive ; as  this  ratio,  compounded 
II  R a with 
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with  any  other  ratio,  increafes  It,  The 
rat'O  of  equality,  compounded  with  any 
other  ratio,  neither  increafes  nor  dirni- 
nifhes  it;  and  its  meafure  is  nothing. 
The  meafure  of  thei-atio  of  a lefler  quan- 
tity to  a greater  is  negative  i as  this  ratio, 
compounded  with  any  other  ratio,  di- 
miniflies  it.  The  ratio  of  any  quantity 
A to  unity,  compounded  with  the  ratio 
of  unity  to  A,  produces  the  ratio  of  A 
to  A,  or  the  ratio  of  equality  ; and  the 
meafures  of  thofe  two  ratios  deftroy  each 
otlier  when  added  together ; fo  that 
when  the  one  is  conlidered  as  politive, 
the  other  is  to  be  confidered  as  negative. 
By  ftippofing  the  logarithms  of  quantities 
greater  than  o a (which  is  fiippofcd  to  re- 
prefent  unity)  to  be  pofitive,  and  the 
logarithms  of  quantities  lefs  than  it  to  be 
negative,  the  fame  rules  ferve  for  the 
operations  by  logarithms,  whether  the 
quantities  be  greater  or  lefs  than  0 a. 
When  e increafes  propoi  tionally,  the 
motion  of  f is  perpetually  accelerated  ; 
for  the  fuaces  ^3  f,  f tf,  t/ c,  &c.  that  are 
deftribed  by  it  in  any  equal  limes  that 
continually  fucceed  afier  each  other,  per- 
}ietually  increafe  in  the  (ame  proportion 
as  the  lines  a 0 r,  0 if,  &c.  When  the 
pointy  moves  fiom  a 'owards  o,  and  op 
decreafes  proportionailv,  the  motion  of  p 
is  perpetually  retarded  ; for  the  fpaces 
defcribed  by  it  in  any  equal  times  that 
continually  fucceed  after  each  other,  de- 
cieafe  in  this  cafe  .in  the  fame  proportion 
as  0^  decreafes. 

If  the  velocity  of  the  point  p be  always 
as  the  diftance  op,  then  will  this  line  in- 
creafe or  decreal'e  in  the  manner  fup- 
pofed  by  lordNapcr;  and  the  velocity 
of  the  point  p being  the  fluxion  of  the 
line  op,  will  always  vary  in  the  fame  ra- 
tio as  this  quantity  itfetf.  This,  we  pre- 
fume will  give  a clear  idea  of  the  genefis, 
or  nature  of  logarithms  ij  but  for  more  o 
this  doflrine,  lee  Maclaurin?s  Fluxions. 
Confiru8ian  of  Logarithms.  The  firft 
makers  of  logarithms,  had  in  this  a 
very  laborious  and  difflcult  tafk  to  per- 
form ; they  firft  made  choice  of  their 
fcale  or  fylfem  of  logarithm!!,  that  is, 
what  fet  of  arithmetical  progrelfionals 
fliould  anfwer  to  fuchafet  of  geometrical 
ones,  for  this  is  entirely  arbitrary  ; and 
- fhey  chofe  the  decuple  geometrical  pro- 
grefliorials,  i,  10,  too,  icoo,  10000,  &(, 
and  the  arithmetical  one,  o,  i,  i,  3,  4., 
iFc.  or  o.ooGoooj  1,000000;  2,000000; 
j.bDooDOi  4,0:0000,  five,  as  the  moft 
.soavelrient.  lifter  tljis  they  were  to  get 


the  logarithms  of  all  the  intermediate 
numbers  between  1 and  10,  10  and  loo 
100  and  1000,  1000  and  10000,  fit 
Put  firft  of  all  they  were  to  get  the  loga- 
rithms of  the  prime  numbers  3,  5,  7,  i,| 
13,  17,  19,  ®3,Sfc.  and  when  thefewere 
once  had,  it  was  eafy  to  get  thole  of  the 
compound  number's  made  up  of  the  prime 
ones,  by  the  addition  or  fubtradlion  of 
their  logarithms. 

In  order  to  this,  they  found  a mean 
proportion  between  1 and  10,  and  its 
logarithm  will  be  \ that  of  10;  and  lb 
given,  then  they  found  a mean  propor- 
tional between  the  numberdirft  found  and 
unity,  which  mean  will  be  nearer  to  t 
than  that  before,  and  its  logarithm  tvill 
be  5 of  the  former  logarithm,  olr|of 
that  of  10  i and  having  in  this  manner 
continually  found  a mean  proportional 
between  i and  the  laft  mean,  and  bif. 
fefled  the  logarithms,  they  at  length,  after 
finding  54  fuch  means,  came  to  a number 
1,0000000c  ooooooo!  27?  1 9149320032344a, 
fo  near  to  j as  not  to  ditfer  from  it  fo  much 
as . oo^o-c-o'-LdocoB-soo  paftn  and  found 
its  logarithm  to  be 
0.000000C000C00C005551 115123  *25782701, 
and 

ooooooocooooooo  1 2 78  1 9 149  3 2003235 
to  be  the  difference  wheicby  1 exceeds 
the  number  of  roots  or  mean  proportion- 
als found  by  extraflion  ; and  then,  by 
means  of  thefe  numbers,  they  found  Ihe 
logarithms  of  any  oilur  numbers  what- 
foever;  and  that  after  the  following  man- 
ner : between  a given  number,  whofe 
logarithm  is  wanted,  and  i,  they  found 
a mean  proportional,  as  above,  until  at 
length  a number  (mixed)  be  found,  fuch 
a fmall  matter  above  i,  as  to  have  t and 
15  cyphers  after  it,  which  are  followed 
by  the  fame  number  of  fignificant  figures; 
then  they  faid,  as  the  laft  number  men- 
tioned above  is  to  thp  mean  proportional 
thus  found,  fo  is  the  logarithm  above,  ■bk. 
o.  00000000000000005551 1 1 5 1 23 1 25781702 
to  the  logarithm  ot  the  mean  propor- 
tional nirmber,  fuch  a fmall  matter,  ex- 
ceeding I,  as  but  now  mentioned  ; and 
this  logarithm  being  as  often  doubled  as 
the  number  of.  mean  proportionals, 
(formed  to  get  that  number)  will  be, the 
logarithm  of  the  given  number.  And 
thi?  was  the  method  Mr.  Briggs  took  to 
make  the  logarithms.  But  if  they  are  to 
be  made  to-only  feven  places  of  figures, 
which  are  etipugh  for  common  ufe,  they 
had  only  dccafion  to  find  25  mean 
jproportipnals,  or,  which  is  the  famo 
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Ih'iDg,  to  extras  the  root 

of  JO.  Now  having  the  logarithms  of 
j,  5,  and  7,  they  eafily  got  thofe  of  4, 
6,8  and  5 ; for  finceia  — the  loga- 
rithm of  a will  be  the  dilference  of  the 
logarithms  of  10  alld  5 ; the  logarithm 
of  4 will  be  two  times  the  logarithm  of  a ; 
the  logarithm  of  6 will  be  the  fum  of  the 
logarithm  of  a and  3 ; and  the  logarithm 
of  5 double  the  logarithm  of  3.  So,  aho 
having  found  the  logarithms  of  13,  17 
and  19,  and  alfo  of  23  and  29,  they  did 
eafily  get  thole  of  all  the  numbers  between 
10  and  30,  by  addition  and  fubtraSion 
onlyt  and  fo  having  found  the  logarithms 
of  other  prime  numbers,  they  got  ihofe 
of  other  numbers  compounded  of  them. 
But  fince  the  way  above  hinted  at,  for 
fndingthe  logarithms  of  the  prime  num- 
bers is  fo  intolerably  laborious  and 
iroublefome,  the  more  fkilful  matheraa- 
licians  that  came  after  the  firft  inventors, 
employing  their  thoughts  about  abbrevi- 
ating  this  method,  had  a vaftly  more 
eafy  and  fhort  way  offered,  to  them  from 
the  contemplation  and  menfuration  of  hy- 
perbolic fpaces contained  between  the  por- 
tions of  an  afymptote,  right  linesperpen- 
dicular  to  it,and  thecurve  of  the  hyperbolas 
forilE  C N (pi.  CLXII.  fig.  4,  n"  i .)  be 
anliyperbola,  and  A D,  A Ojliealymp- 
totes,  and  A B,  A P,  A £sfc.  taken 
upon  one  of  them,  be  repiefented  by 
numbers,  and  the  ordinates  B C,  P M, 
((N,  fs’c.  be  drawn  from  the  feveral 
points  B,  P,  £fc.  to  the  curve,  then 
will  the  quadrilinear  fpaces  B C M P, 
PMNQ_^,  Sfc.  wfsi.  their  numerical 
meafiires  be  the  logarithms  of  the  quo- 
tients of  the  divifion  of  A B by  A P, 
AP  by  A Gfc.  fince  when  AB, 
AP,  A Q^,  &c,  are  continual  proporti- 
onals, the  laid  I'paces  are  equal,  as  is  de- 
monllrated  by  feveral  writers  concerning 
conic ftflions.  See  Hyperbola. 

Having  faid  that  thefe  hyperbolic  fpaces, 
numerically  expreffed,  may  be  taken  for 
logarithms,  we  lhall  next  give  a fpeci- 
Bitn.  from  the  great  Sir  llaac  Newton, 
of  the  method  how’  to  meafure  thefe  fpa- 
ces, and  confequently  of  tliq  conftruc- 
lion  of  logarithms. 

Let  C A [Ibid.  n°2.)  irAFbe—  i,  and 
AB  — A i — A' ; their  will . — ^ — be — 

- I I -b  A' 

" D,  and  — ~bd\  and  putting 
ihefe  expreffions  into  feriefes,  it  will  be 

I 

1^=:  » — ■«  + -t-  “7  tf  ^ , 


efc. 

, X . . . . 

and  — - - —X  — A'A'-f  x'^x—x'^  x.\-x‘^x 

— x^  X,  fife,  and = x + xx  +x‘^  x 

' _ I — X 

+ x'^  X + X*  X +x^x,  fife,  and  taking 
the  fluents,  we  lhall  have  the  area  AFDB 

XX  X^  X*  x^ 

— X — ■ — + — , fife,  and  the 

® 3 4 S 


. , XX  xi  x'’-  x^ 

areaAFc/A,  —x-j [ [ j 

2 3 4’  5 


fife,  and  the  fum  i dD  B ~ 2 x -f — —+ 

■I  -f-  I x'^  +1  x^,  fife.  Now  if^A  B 
or  ^ i be  — X,  C b being  — 0.9,  and 
CB=:i.r,  by  putting  this  value  of  a:  in 
the  equations  above,  we  fliall  have  the 
area  b d B)  B ~ 0.2006706954621511 
for  the  terms  of  the  leries  will  Hand  as 
you  fee  in  this  table. 


O.200O0C000OO0OOOO  “ firft 

6666666666666  n fecond 
40000C00000  ~ third 
285714286  ~ fourtji 
2222222  ~ fifth  * 
18182  = fixth 
154  rz  fevenlh 
I — eighth. 


0.2006706954621511 
If  the  parts  A d and  A D of  this  area  be 
added  feparately,  and  the  ItfiTcr  D A be 
taken  from  the  greater  d A,  've  fliall 

have AcA— AD— A’-l-L.4.fL  1 

2 3 4 

S—  0'0c°°5°33sBs35014.  for  the  terms 
reduced  to  decimals  will  Hand  thus: 


o.oioooocooooooooo  ~ firft 

500000000000  rz  fecond 

3333333333  — ‘Bird 

25000000  — fourth 
200000  — fifth 
1667  = fixth 
14  =:  feventh 


0.0100503358535014. 

Now  if  this  difference  of  the  areas  be 
added  to,  and  fubtrafled  from  their  fum 
befoi'e  fo'uncl,  half  the  aggregate,  djix,. 
0.1053605156578263  will  be  the  greater 
area  A d.  and  half  ihe  remainder,  wzst. 
0.0953101798043249,  will  be  the  Itifer 
area  AD. 

By  the  fame  tables,  thefe  areas  A D and 
A d,  will  be  obtained  alfo  when  A B — 
A b are  fuppofed  to  he  --'g  or  C B r: 
I. or,  and  C i"— 0,99,  if  the  numbers  are 
• • but 
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but  duly  transferred  to  lower  places,  as 

o.0200oooooooooooon;itt.  — 

6666666666=zd. 


400000“  30 
i8=4.th 


3 ferie 

Sum“o,oaoooo6667o66694“area  b D, 
o.oooioooooooooooo  — firft  9 Term 
50000000— fecond  > of  the 
3333=thiid  j feries. 
0.0001000050003333  — area  Kd — AD. 
Half  (he  aggregate  0.0100503358535014. 
— A.  d,  and  half  the  remainder,  -vix, 
0.0099503308531681=:  A D. 

And  lb  putting  A B r:  A A =:  or 

CB=:i.ooiandCA  — 0.999,  dtere will 
beohtaiaedAi/— 0.00100050003335835, 
and  A D =:  0.00099950013330835. 
After  the  fame  manner^  if  A B ;=  A Aj 
be  — 0.2,  or  0.02,  or  0.002,  thefe  areas 
will  srife. 

Ad—  0.2231435513142097,  and 
AD  rr  0.1823215576939546,  or 
A lA  — 0,0202027073 175194,  and 
AD  — 0.1098026272961797,  or 
Ad  — 0.002002,  and  AD—  o.ooi. 

«)ni*  thefe  areas,  thus  found,  others 
y fie  eafily  had  from  addition  and  fub- 

traSion  only.  For  lince  x 2, 

0.8  0.9 

the  fum  of  the  areas  belonging  to  the  ra- 
(that  is,  infilling  upon 
1.2,  0.85  and 


i.z  , 1.2 

tios — r-and 

0.8  0.9 

the  parts  of  the  abfcifs 
J.2,  0,9)  mix, 

o.40S465,efr.andl^®“°-’*'^"’ 

^ £Aa— 0.10536, 


&c. 

&c. 


A F G H,  when  C G is  equal  to  u , 
andTnce  loXio— 100;  and  loxion- 

looo;  and  V^5X  10x0.98  — 7,  and  10 
looox  1.091 

X 1.1  = 11,  and -i;;-;-- — ^=13,  and 


1000x0.998 


7X11 

499  i is  plain  that  tlie 

2 

area  A F G H may  be  found  by  the  com- 
pofition  of  the  areas  found  before,  whtn 
C G = 100,  1000,  or  any  other  of  the 
numbers  above  mentioned  ; and  all  theft 
areas  are  the  hyperbolic  logarithms  of 
thofe  feveral  numbers. 

Having  thus  obtained  the  hyperbolic  l(^ 
garithms  of  the  numbers  lo,  0.98,  0,95, 
I. or,  r.025  if  the  logarithms  of  the  four 
laftof  them  be  divided  by  the  hyperbolic 
logarithm  2.3025850,  &c.  of  lo,  and 
the  index  2,  be  added  ; or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  if  it  be  multiplied  by  its  re. 
ciprocal  0.4342944819032518,  the  value 
of  the  fuhtangentof  the  logarithmic  curve, 
to  which  Briggs’s  logarithms  are  adapted, 
we  (hall  have  the  true  tabular  logarithms 
of  98,  99,  100,  loi,  102,  Thefe  are 
to  be  interpolated  by  ten  intervals,  and 
then  we  (hall  have  the  logarithms  of 
all  the  numbers  between  980  and  loioj 
and  all  between  980  and  1000,  being 
again  interpolated  by  ten  intervals,  the 
table  will  be  as  it  were  conftrufted.  Then 
from  thefe  we  are  to  get  the  logarithms 
of  all  the  prime  numbers,  and  their  mul. 
tiples  lefs  than  100,  which  may  be  done 
by  addition  and  fubtraflion  only  ; for 
^^84X1020 ^ 8X9963  1° 


Sum=o. 28768,  &c. 

added  thus,  ? 

’ 50.28768.  &c. 

Total  = 0.69314,  &c.  — the  area 
of  AFHG,  when  C G is  = a.  Alfo 
1-2 

lince  — — X 2 = 3,  the  fum  1.0986122, 

O.o 

I 2 

fifr.  of  the  areas  belonging  to -1— and  %,  . _ 


9945 


984 


-=3i: 


^=73ii=tH— =Di 
—S\  2^9  7x11 

102  988  . 

— =7;  — 19> 

6 4x13 

986  992 

= 29;  2^=31  ; 


993^  - 
16x27 
999_, 


»3i 


0.8 

will  be  the  area  of  A F G H,  when  C G 
2 X 2 

— 3.  Again,  fince  • — | — = 5,  and  2 

X 5=10  ; by  adding  ArA=o.223i,  &c. 
AD  = 0.1823,  &c.  and  A <1  = 0.1053, 
&c.  together,  their  fum  is  0.5108,  ^c. 
and  this  added  to  1.0986,  the  area 
of  A F G H,  when  C G = 3.  You  will 
have  1.6093379124341004  = A F G H, 
when  C G is  5 i and  adding  that  of  % 
to  this,  gives  2.3025850929940457  = 


37) — 

2X17  32  2?  2+ 

9S9  987  „ 99”  _ 

:4s  i — =43)  ' — =47  5 7777:- 
23  ai  11X17 

9971  9882  9949- 


994_,,  . 9928  _ 
675  • — — 7>  5 —73 

14 

^ = 835 

12 


8X17 
9968  


7X18 


89;  2^=97) 
7x16  6x17 


thus  having  the  logarithms  of  all  the 
numhers  lefs  than  loo,  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  interpolate  the  feveral 
through  ten  intervals. 

Now 
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Now  the  void  places  may  lie,filled  up  by 
the  following  theorem.  Let  » be  a nuin- 
ber,  whofe  logarithm  is  wanted ; let  x 
be  the  difference  between  that  and  the  two 
neared  numbers,  equally  diftant  on  each 
fide,  whofe  logarithms  are  already  found ; 
and  let  d be  half  the  difference  of  their 
logarithms:  then  the  required  logarithm 
of  the  number  will  be  had  by  adding 
dx  ^ 

iff — h ;>  logarithm  of 

111  nn^ 

the  leffer  number:  for  if  the  numbers  are  re- 
prefented  by  Cp,  C G,  CP  {ib,  n°  2.)  and 
the  ordinates  p r,  PQ.^,  be  raifed  ; if  a 
be  wrote  for  C G,  and  x for  GP,  or  G/, 

the  area  pr  QP,  or— +-^+  > &c. 

n ‘i.n^ 

will  be  to  the  area  H G,  as  the  differ- 
ence between  the  logarithms  of  the  ex- 
treme numbers,  or  id,  is  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  logarithms  of  the  leffer, 
and  of  the  middle  one ; which,  therefore, 
dx  dx^  dx^  .. 

1 1 ) j 

, n in  3«  , dx 

will  be  
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X ^X^'  x^ 

— 1 1 > 

n 3K  5» 

efr. 


Sfr. 


-—d+—+ 

in 


■ dx 

The  two  firft  terms  d-\ of  this  feries, 

in 

being  fufficient  for  the  conftruflion  of  a 
canon  of  logarithms,  even  to  14  places 
of  figures,  provided  the  number,  whofe 
logarithm  is  to  be  found,  be  lefs  than 
7000  i which  cannot  be  very  troublefome, 
becaufe  x is  either  l or  2 1 yet  it  is  not 
necelTary  to  interpolate  all  the  places  by 
lielp  of  this  rule,  fince  the  logarithms  of 
numbers,  which  are  produced  by  the  mul- 
tiplication or  divilion  of  the  number  laft 
found,  may  be  obtained  by  the  numbers 
whole  logarithms  were  had  before,  by  the 
additionorfubtraflion  of  their  logarithms.  ■ 
Moreover,  by  the  difference  of  their  lo- 
garithms, and  by  their  fecond  and  third 
(iifferenCfS,  if  neceffary,  the  void  places 
may  be  fupplied  more  expeditioufly  ; the 
rule  afore-going  being  to  be  applied  only 
where  the  continuation  of  fomefull  places 
is  wanted,  in  order  to  obtain  thefe  dif- 
ferences. 

By  the  fame  method  rules  may  be  found 
for  the  intercalation  of  logarithms,  when 
of  three  numbers  the  logarithm  of  the 
Jelfer  and  of  the  middle  number  are.given, 
or  of  the  middle  number  and  the  greater; 
led  this  although  the  numbers  lliculd  not 


be  in  arithmetical  progref^iot^,  Alfo  by 
putfuing  the  fteps  of  this  method,  rules 
may  be  ealily  dii'covered  for  the  conftruc- 
tion  of  artificial  fines  and  tangents,  with,- 
out  the  help  of  the  natural  tables.  Thus 
far  the  great  Newton,  who  fays,  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Leibnitz,  that  he  was 
fo  much  delighted  with  the  conftruffion  of 
logariihms,  at  his  firft  fetting  out  in  thofe 
ftudies,  that  he  was  alliamed  to  tell  to 
how  many  places  of  figures  he  had  car- 
ried them  at  that  time:  and  this  was  be- 
fore the  year  1666  ; becaufe,  he  fays,  the 
plague  made  him  lay  afide  thofe  Itudies, 
and  think  of  other  things. 

Di'.  Keil,  in  his  Treatife  of  Logarithm.', 
at  the  end  of  his  Commandine’s  Euclid, 
gives  a feries,  by  means  of  which  may  be 
found  ealily  and  expeditioufly  the  loga- 
rithms of  large  numbers.  Thus,  lep 
s;  be  an  odd  number,  whofe  logarithm  is 
fought : then  fhall  the  •numbei;s  z — I 
and  21-1-1  be  even,  and  accordingly  their 
logarithms,  and  the  difference  of  the  lo- 
garithms will  be  had,  which  let  be  called  y. 
Therefore,  alfo  the  logarithm  of^uim- 
ber,  which  is  a geometrical  mean 
21  — 1 and  z-f-i,  will  be  give|^Hb. 
equal  to  half  the  ium  of  the  logai^^s. 

Now  the  feries  y x Lq I — | ... 

13  41s  242:3  1517.02;' 

d &ci  fhall  be  equal  to  the 

252002;®  ® 

logarithm  of  the  ratio,  which  the  geome- 
trical mean  between  the  numbers  2; — I 
and  2; -pi,  has  to  the  arithmetical  mean, 
‘viz-  to  the  number  z.  If  the  number 
exceeds  1000,  the  firft  term  of  the  fcries>, 

mz.  is  fufficient  for  producing  the 

. 

logarithm  to  13  or  14  places  of  figures, 
and  the  fecond  term  will  give  the  loga- 
rithm to  20  places  of  figures.  But  if  c 
be  greater  than  loooOj  the  firft  term  will 
exhibit  the  logarithm  to  18  places  of  fi- 
gures; and  fo  this  feries  is  of  great  ufe 
in  filling  up  the  chiliads  omitted  by  Mr. 
Briggs.  For  example,  it  is  required  to 
find  the  logarithm  of  20001  : the  loga- 
rithm of  20000  is  the  tame  as  the  loga- 
rithm of  2,  with  the  index  4 prefixed  to 
it ; and  the  dift’erence  of  the  logarithms 
of  20C00  and  20001,  is  the  fame  as  the 
difference  of  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers 
10000  and  loooi,  njiz.  0.0000434272, 
©’f.  And  if  this  difference  be  divided  by 

4 z,  or  S0C04,  the  quotient  — fhall  be 
4« 
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0.000000000542813  ! afid  if  the  logarithm  of  the  geometrical  mean,  d/'s:. 
4.301051709302416  be  added  to  the  quotient,  the  fum  will  be 


4.301051709845230:=  the  logarithm 

Wherefore  it  is  manifeft  that  to  have  the 
logarithm  to  14  places  of  figures,  there 
is  no  neceffity  of  continuing  out  the  quo- 
tient beyond  6 places  of  figures.  But 
if  you  have  a mind  to  have  the  logarithm 
to  10  places  of  figures  only,  the  two  firft 
figures  are  enough.  And  if  the  loga- 
rithms of  the  numbers  above  20000  are  to 
be  found  by  this  way,  the  labour  of  do- 
ing them  will  moftly  confilf  in  fetting 
down  the  numbers.  This  feries  is'ealily 
deduced  from  the  confideration  of  the  hy- 
perbolic fpaces  aforefaid.  The  firft  figure 
of  every  logarithm  towards  the  left  hand, 
■which  is  feparated  from  the  reft  by  a point, 
is  called  the  index  of  that  logarithm  5 be- 
caufe  it  points  out  the  higheftof  remoteft 
place  of  that  number  from  the  place  of 
unity  in  the  infinite  fcale  of  proportionals 
towards  the  left  hand : thus,  if  the  index 
of  the  logarithm  be  i,  it  ftiews  that  its 

» place  towards  the  left  hand  is  the 
lace  from  unity  ; and  therefore  all 
ims  which  have  1 for  their  index, 
found  between  the  tenth  and  hun- 
dredth place,  in  the  order  of  numbers. 
And  for  the  fame  reafon  all  logarithms 
which  have  2 for  their  index,  will  be 
found  between  the  hundredth  and  thou- 
fandth  place,  in  the  order  of  numbers, 
&c.  Whence  univerfally  the  index  or 
charafleriftic  of  any  logarithm  is  always 
lefs  by  one  than  the  number  of  figures  in 
whole  numbers,  which  anfwer  to  the 
given'  logarithm  ; and,  in  decimals,  the 
index  is  negative. 

A.S  all  fyftems  of  logarithms  whatever, 
are  compofed  of  fimilar  quantities,  it  will 
be  eal'y  to  form,  from  any  fyftem  cf 
logarithms,  another  (yftem  in  any  given 
ratio;  and  confequently  to  reduce  one 
table  of  logarithms  into  another  of  any 
given  form.  For  as  any  one  logarithm 
in  the  given  form,  is  to  its  correfpondent 
logarithm  in  another  form ; fo  is  any 
other  logarithm  in  the  given  form,  to  its 
. correfpondent  logarithm  in  the  required 
form ; and  hence  we  may  reduce  the 
logarithms  of  lord  Naper  into  the  form 
of  Briggs’s,  and  contrariwife.  For  as 
2. 302583092,  (Sc.  lord  Naper’s  loga- 
rithm of  10,  is  to  1. 0000000000,  Mr. 
Briggs’s  logarithm  of  10  ; fo  is  any  other 
logarithm  in  lord  Naper’s  form,  to  the 
correfpondent  tabular  logarithm  in  Mr. 
Briggs’s  fcrm  1 and  becaufe  the  two  firft 


of  20001. 

numbers  conftantly  remain  the  fame;  if 
lord  Naper’s  logarithm  of  any  one  num- 
ber be  divided  by  2.302585,  (Sc.  ot 
multiplied  by  4342944,  (Sc.  the  ratio 
of  1,0000,  &c.  to  a. 30258  (Sc.  as  i« 
found  by  dividing  i. 00000,  fife,  by 
2.30258  (Sc.  the  quotient  in  the  former, 
and  the  produft  in  the  latter,  will  give 
the  correfpondent  logarithm  in  Briggs’s 
form,  and  the  contrary.  And,  after  the 
fame  manner,  the  ratio  of  natural  loga- 
rithras  to  that  of  Briggs’s,  will  be  found 
“868588963806. 

‘The  life  and  application  of  1.0 ga's.ithms. 
It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  faid  of 
the  conftruftion  of  logarithms,  that  ad. 
dition  of  logarithms  rauft  be  the  fame 
thing  as  multiplication  in  common  arith- 
metic ; and  fubtraftion  in  logarithms  the 
fame  as  divifion : therefore,  in  multipli- 
cation by  logarithms,  add  the  logarithms 
of  the  multiplicand  and  multiplier  toge- 
ther, their  fum  is  the  logarithm  of  the 
produfl. 

num.  logarithms 
Example.  Multiplicand  8.5  0.9294189 
Alultiplier  lo  i. 0000000 
Produft  85  1.9294189 
And  in  divifion,  fubtrafil  the  logarithm 
of  the  divifor  from  the  logarithm  of  the 
dividend,  the  remainder  is  the  logarithm 
of  the  quotient. 

num.  logarithms 
Example.  Dividend  9712.8  3.9873444 
Divifor  456  2.6589648 

Quotient  21.3  1.3283796 

To  find  the  complement  of  a Logarithm. 
Begin  at  the  left  hand,  and  write  down 
what  each  figure  wants  of  9,  only  what 
the  laft  fignificant  figure  wants  of  10 ; fo 
the  complement  of  the  logarithm  01456, 
njisi.  2.6589648,  is  7.34I°35*- 
In  the  rule  of  three.  Add  the  logarithms 
of  the  fecond  and  third  terms  together, 
and  from  the  fum  fubtrafl  the  logarithm 
of  the  firft,  the  remainder  is  the  logarithm 
of  the  fourth.  Or,  inftead  of  lubtrafting 
a logarithm,  add  its  complement,  and 
the  refult  will  be  the  fame. 

To  raife powers  iy  Logarithms.. Multi- 
ply the  logarithm  of  the  number  given, 
by  the  index  of  the  power  required,  ije 
product  will  be  the  logarithm  of  (ne 
power  fought. 

Example.  Let  the  cube  of  32  be  requu^ 
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ed  by  logarithms.  The  logarithm  of  31— 
1.5051500J  which  multiplied  by  3,  is 
4.5>545°°>  thelogarithm  of  32768,  the 
cube  of  32.  But  in  railing  powers,  viz. 
fquaring,  cubing,  Hsfc,  of  any  decimal 
fraflion  by  logarithms,  it  muft  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  the  firlt  fignificant  figure  of  the 
power  be  put  fo  many  places  below  the 
place  of  units,  as  the  index  of  its  loga- 
rithm wants  of  10,  100,  multiplied 
by  the  index  of  the  power. 

'[lextraSl  the  roots  of  powers  by  Loga- 
rith.ms.  Divide  the  logarithm  of  the 
number  by  the  index  of  the  power,  the  quo- 
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tient  is  the  logarithm  of  the  root  fought. 

7b  find  mean  proportionals  between  aty  two 
numbers.  Subtrafi:  the  logarithm  of  the 
leaft  term  from  the  logarithm  of  the 
greateft,  and  divide  the  remainder  by  a. 
number  more  by  one  than  the  number  of 
means  defired ; then  add  the  quotient  to 
the  logarithm  of  the  leaft  term  (or  fub- 
trafl  it  from  the  logarithm  of  the  greateft) 
continually,  and  it  will  give  the  lo- 
garithms of  all  the  mean  proportionals 
required. 

Example,  Let  three  mean  proportionals 
be  fought,  between  106  and  too. 


Logarithm  of  106—  2.0253059 
Logarithm  of  100—  2.0000000 


Divide  by  4)0.0253059(0.0063264.75 
Logarithm  of  the  leaft  term  100  added  2.0000000 

Logarithm  of  the  firft  mean  loi. 4673.846  2.0063264.75 

Logarithm  of  the  fecond  mean  102. 9563014  2.0126529.5 

Logarithm  of  the  third  mean 

Logarithm  of  the  greateft  term 


LO6IC,  the  art  of  thinking  and  rea- 

foning  juftly  ; or,  it  may  be  defined  the 
fcience  or  hiftory  of  the  human  mind,  in- 
alinuch  as  it  traces  the  progrefs  of  our 
knowledge  from  our  firft  and  moftfimple 
through  all  their  different  combinations, 
conceptions,  and  all  thofe  numerous  de- 
duffions  that  refult  from  varioufly  com- 
paring them  one  with  another.  See  the 
articles  Idea  and  Knowledge. 

The  precife  bulinefs  of  logic,  therefore, 
is  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  proper  manner  of  condufl- 
inp  its  feveral  powers,  in  order  to  the  at- 
tainment of  truth  and  knowledge.  It  lays 
open  thofe  errors  and  miftakes  we  are  apt, 
through  inattention,  to  run  into ; and 
teaches  us  how  to  diftinguilh  between 
truth,  and  what  only  carries  the  appear- 
ance of  it.  By  this  means  we  grow  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  and  force  of  the 
undcrftanding;  fee  what  things  lie  with- 
in its  reach ; where  we  may  attain  cer- 
tainty and  demonftration  5 and  when  we 
mult  be  contented  with  probability. 
Thefeconfiderations  fufficientlyevincethe 
ulefulnefs  of  this  fcience,  which  is  divid- 
ed  into  four  parts,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  operations  of  the  mind  in  its 
fcarch  after  knowledge,  viz.  perception, 
judgment,  reafoning,  and  method,.  See 
ihearticles  Perception,  etc. 

This  valuable  art  of  ranging  our  ideas, 
connefling  them  clofely  together,  and 
confequently  of  facilitating  the  tranfition 
from  one  to  another,  fupplies  us  with  a 
means  of  rendering  all  mens  abilities 
VOL.  III. 
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106  2.0253059. 

nearly  equal.  In  faff,  all  our  knowledge 
is  reducible  to  primitive  fenfations,  which 
is  nearly  alike  in  all  men.  The  art  of 
combining  and  connefling  ourdireft  ideas 
only  gives  them  a more  or  lefs  exafl  ar- 
rangement and  denomination ; whence 
they  become  more  or  lefs  fenfible  to 
others.  A man  who  readily  combines 
his  ideas,  differs  but  little  from  him  who 
combines  them  (lowly ; as  he  who  judges 
of  a pifture  at  fight,  differs  but  little  from 
him  who  requires  to  be  made  fenfible  of 
all  its  parts  r both  at  the  firft  glance  have 
the  fame  fenfations,  though  they  fink  not 
fo  deep  in  the  fecond,  who  therefore 
dwells  longer  upon  each,  to  render  them 
ftrong  and  diftincl ; and  by  this  means, 
the  reflex  ideas  of  the  firft  obferver  be- 
come as  eafy  to  the  fecond  as  direft  ones 
And  hence,  perhaps,  there  is  fcarce  an 
art  or  fcience  that  may  not,  by  means  of 
a well  adapted  logic,  be  taught  to  a flow 
underftanding ; becaufe  there  are  few  arts 
or  fciences,  whofe  precepts  or  rules  may 
not  be  reduced  to  fimple  notions,  and  dif- 
pofed  in  fo  connefted  an  order,  that  the 
chain  need  never  be  broken.  As  the  mind 
is  more  or  lefs  flow  in  its  operations,  it 
requires  more  or  lefs  of  this  connefled  or- 
der. The  advantage  of  a genius  is  that 
of  having  lefs  occafion  for  it ; or  rather, 
of  being  able  to  form  it  quick  and  almolt 
imperceptibly.  See  the  article  Demon- 
stration. 

LOGISTIC  CURVE,  the  fame  with  that 
otherwife  called  logarithmic.  See  the 
article  Log.arithmic. 

I i S ' Locis- 
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Logistic  spiral.  See  the  articles  Lo- 
' GARiTHMic  and  Spiral. 

LOGISTICA  NUMERALis,  the  fame  with 
algorithm.  See  Algorithm. 

LOGISTICAL  ARITHMETIC,  the  doc- 
trine of  I'exagefiinal  fraftions.  See  the 
article  Sexagesimals, 

LOGOGRIPH,>ioj'(!/po<f©-,  a kind  of  riddle, 
which  confilts  in  fome  alhifion,  or  muN- 
lation  of  words  ; and  is  of  a middle  na- 
|jire  between  an  senigma  and  rebus.  See 
the  articles  .gEnigma  and  Rebus. 

Some  alfo  give  the  appellation  logogriphs 
to  canting  arms.  See  the  article  Arms. 

LOHOCH,  or  Loch,  in  pharmacy,  a 
compofition  of  a middle  confiftence  be- 
tween a fort  eleftuary  and  a fyrup,  jirin- 
cipally  ufed  in  diforders  of  the  lungs. 
There  are  feveral  kinds  of  lohochs,  de- 
nominated from  the  principal  ingredient 
that  enters  into  their  compofition.  i.The 
common  lohoch  is  made  thus!  take  of 
frefh-drawn  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  and  of 
peftoral  or  balfamic  fyrup,  one  ounce  ; 
white-fugar,  two  drams  ; mix,  and  make 
them  into  a lohoch.  2.  Lohoch  of  gum 
tragacanth  is  made  thus : take  of  the  pow- 
der of  gum  tragacanth,  two  drams ; japan - 
earth,  one  dram  ; whites  of  eggs  beat 
into  a fluid,  one  ounce;  fyrup  of  meco- 
nium, two  ounces:  mix,  as  before.  3. 
Lohoch  of  linfeed  oil  is  made  thus  : take 
of  frelh-drawn  linfeed-oil,  and  balfamic 
lyrup,  each  one  ounce ; flowers  of  fulplnir, 
and  white-fugar,  each  two  drams  : mix 
them.  4..  Lohoch-of  manna,  thus  made  : 
take  of  calabrian-manna,  frelli-drawn  oil 
of  fweet-almonds,  anti  fyrup  of  violets, 
each  equal  quantities ; mix  them.  5.  Lo- 
lioch  of  fperma  ceti,  is  made  thus  : take 
two  drams  of  fperma  ceti,  rub  it  together 
■vvith  as  much  yolk  of  eggs,  as  will  fit  it 
to  mix  with  half  an  ounce  of  frelh- 
drawn  oil  of  almonds,  and  one  ounce  of 
balfamic  fyrup,  into  the  confiftence  of  a 
lohoch. 

LOINS,  lumbt,  in  anatomy,  the  two  late- 
ral pans  of  the  umbilical  region  of  the 
abdomen.  See  the  article  Abdomen. 

LOIRE,  the  largeft  river  in  France,  riles 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Cevennes,  and, 
after  running  a cqurfe  of  about  five  hun- 
dred miles,  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bifcay. 

LOLiUM,  DARNEL,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  triandria  uigynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  confifts  of  two  valves, 
the  lower  is  narrow,  lanceolated,  convo- 
luted,. acuminated,  and  of  the  length  of 
the  cup;  the  other  is  fhort,  linear,  ob- 
.lufe,  and  hollowid  upwards;  there  is  no 
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pericarpium,  the  corolla  inclofes  the  feed, 
which  is  fingle,  oblong,  compreffed, 
convex  on  one  fide,  and  plane  and  ful. 
cated  in  the  middle  on  the  other. 

The  feed  of  this  plant  is  reckoned  at. 
tenuant,  abttergent,  drying  and  heating, 

LOMBARDY,  a kingdom  which  com- 
prehended  almoft  all  Italy.  It  was  erec- 
ted by'the  Longobards,  or  Lombards,  a 
german  nation,  about  the  year  598,  and 
lafted  till  Chariemain  put  an  end  to  it, 
about  the  year  760. 

LOMMOND,  a lake  in  the  county  of 
Lenox,  in  Scotland,  which  runs  almoll 
the  whole  length  oft"  the  county. 

LOMWIA,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a 
web-footed  water-fowl,  common  on  the 
englifh  ftiores,  about  the  fize  of  a com- 
mon duck. 

LONCHITIS,  SPLEENVVORT,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  cryptogamia-filicum  dal's 
of  plants,  the  fruilificaiions  of  which  are 
arranged  into  lunulated  feries,  and  dif- 
pofed  feparaiely  under  the  finufes  of  the 
leaves. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  of  ufe  in 
healing  wounds,  and  in  preventing  in- 
flammations of  them  ; they  are  alfo  ufed 
againft  the  fpleen ; the  root  is  aperient 
and  diuretic. 

LONDON,  the  metropolis  of  Great  Britain, 
where  the  firft  meridian  is  fixed  on  the 
britifli  maps,  lies  in  $1”  32'  north  lat.  on 
the  river  Thames,  and  the  greateft  part 
on  the  northfide  of  that  river.  Theform 
of  London,  including  Weftminfter  and 
Southwark,  comes  pretty  near  an  oblong 
fquare,  five  miles  in  length,  if  meafured, 
in  a direft  line  from  Hyde-Park  to  the 
end  of  Limehoufe,  and  fix  miles,  if  we 
follow  the  windings  of  the  ftreets ; the 
greateft  breadth  is  two  miles  and  a half, 
and  the  circumference  of  the  whole  fix- 
teen  or  feventeen  miles,  but  it  is  not 
eafy  to  meafure  it  exaflly,  on  account 
of  its  irregular  form.  The  principal 
ftreets  are  generally  level,  exceeding  well 
built,  and  extended  to  a very  great 
length  ; thefe  are  inhabited  by  tradefmen, 
whole  honfes  and  flrops  make  a much 
better  figure  than  thofe  of  any  tradefmen 
in  Europe.  People  of  diftinftion  ufualiy 
refide  in  elegant  fquares,  of  which  there 
are  great  nn  tubers  at  the  weft  end  of  the 
town  near  the  court.  What  moftly  con- 
tributes to  the  riches  and  glory  of  this 
city,  is  the  port,  whither  ftveral  thou- 
fand  fliips  of  burden  annually  refort 
from  all  countries,  and  where  the  great- 
eft fleets  never  f.iil  to  meet  with  wealthy 
meixliaflta 
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Biercliants  ready  to  take  off  the  richeft 
cargoes.  The  number  of  perfons  in  the 
whole  place  are  computed  to  be  about 
eight  hundred  thoufand. 
LONDONDERRY,  a city  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  of  Ulfter,  and  county  of 
Londonderry,  lituated  on  the  river 
Mourn,  near  its  mouth,  in  weft  long. 
7°  40',  north  lat.  54°  5a'. 

LONG,  an  epithet  given  to  whatever  ex- 
ceeds the  ufual  ftandai'd  of  length  : thus, 
we  fay,  a long-boat,  long  accent,  &c. 
LONGiEVITY,  length  of  life.  See  Age. 
Lord  Bacon  obferves,  that  the  fucceflilon 
of  ages,  and  of  the  generation  of  men, 
feems  no  way  to  Ihorten  the  length  of 
human  life,  fince  the  age  of  man,  down 
from  Mofes’s  time  to  the  prefent,  has 
Hood  at  about  eighty  3'ears,  without 
gradually  declining,  as  one  might  have 
expeftedj  but  doubtlefs  there  are  times 
wherein  men  live  to  a longer  or  Ihorter 
age,  in  every  country ; and  they  generally 
prove  longeft-ljved,  whofe  times  afford 
but  a limple  diet,  and  give  greater  oc- 
calion  to  bodily  exerciie  ; and  (liorteft 
lived,  whofe  times  are  more  polite,  or 
abound  in  luxury  and  eafe  ; but  tbefe 
tilings  have  their  changes  and  revolu- 
tions, whilft  the  fucceflion  of  mankind 
holds  one  uninterrupted  in  its  courfe ; and 
noqueftion  but  the  fame  is  the  cafe  in 
other  animals,  as  neither  oxen,,  borfes, 
tap,  Sfc.  have  had  their  term  of  life 
Ihortened  in  the  latterages,  and  therefore 
the  lives  of  creatures  were  at  once 
abridged  by  the  deluge,  and  the  like  may 
happen  from  other  grand  accidents,  as 
particular  inundations,  long  continued 
droughts,  eafthquakes,  &c.  The  fame 
author  obferves,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
cold,  northern  countries  are  generally 
longer  lived  than  thofe  of  the  I'outhern 
regions ; that  high  fituations  are  more 
conducive  to  long  life  than  low  ones  ; 
and  that  the  particular  countries  remark- 
able for  long-lived  inhabitants  are, 
Arcadia,  ,®tolia,  hither  India,  Brafil, 
Ceylon,  Britain,  Ireland,  the  Orkneys, 
and  the  wettern  Hlands,  The  greateft 
inllancesoflongaevity  in  tbefe  ouriflands, 
ate  that  of  old  Parr,  who  lived  almoft 
'S3  years  5 of  Jenkins,  of  Yorkfliire, 
wlio lived  169  years;  or  of  the  countefs 
Defmond,  or  Mr.  Ecklefton,  boih  of 
Ireland,  who  each  exceeded  I40  years. 
fONGFORD,  a county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Leinfter,  bounded  by  the 
“unty  of  Letrim  and  Cavan,  on  the 
north,  by  Meath  on  the  eaft  and  I'outlv 
and  by  Rol'common  on  the  weft. 
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LONG-island,  an  ifland  belonging  to 
New-York  in  North  America,  lying  be- 
tween 71°  and  74’  weft  long,  and  in 
41°  30'  north  lat. 

It  is  feparated  by  a narrow  channel  from 
..the  continent  of  New-York  and  Con- 
neflicut,  and  contains  three  counties, 
‘viz.  Queen’s  County,  Suffolk  County, 
and  Richmond  County. 
LONGIMETRY,  the  art  of  meafuring 
lengths,  both  acceffible,  as  roads,  &c. 
and  inacceffihle,  as  arms  of  the  fea,  &c. 

. See  Measuring,  Distance,  Chain, 
THEODOLITE,ClRCUMFERENTOR,Sff, 
LONGINICO,  a town  of  the  Morea,  in 
Europe,  lituated  on  the  river  Alpheur, 
fifty  miles  fouth  ofLepanto;  being  the 
antient  Olympia,  where  Hercules  infti- 
tuted  the  Olympic  games.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Olympic  Games. 
LONGISSIMUS  DORsi,  in  anatomy,  a 
very  complex,  long  and  narrow  mufcic, 
fituated  between  tbefpinal  apophyfes  and 
the  facro-lumharis,  from  which  it  is  di- 
vided by  a fatty  or  cellular  line  ; but,  at 
the  lower  part,  they  are  confounded  to- 
gether. It  covers  the  femitpinalis  or 
tranfverfo-fpinalis  dorfi,  and  femi-fpi- 
iialis  lumborum.  Its  upper  part  lies  be- 
tween the  facro  lumbaiis  and  tranfver- 
falis  colli.  Thismufcle,  andthefacrohim- 
baris  are  common  to  the  back  and  loins. 
The  longidlmus  dorfi  is  an  alliftant  to 
the  facro-lumharis,  efpecially  to  its  ver- 
tebral portion,  which  it  helps  very  pow- 
erfully both  by  the  multiplicity  and  in- 
fertions  of  its  fibres,  in  furtaining  the 
vertebras  of  the  back  and  loins,  while 
extended,  whether  in  fitting  or  ftanding, 
and  in  preventing  their  finking  under  the 
weight  of  the  body,  or  any  additional 
burden.  It  affifts  in  performing,  or  coun- 
terbalancing all  the  motions  and  in- 
fledVions  which  tbefe  vertebrae,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  loins,  are  capable  of  in  all 
poftures  of  the  body.  And  in  this,  it 
alfo  bears  fome  refemblance  to  the  in- 
ferior or  vertebral  portion  of  the  fplenius. 
And  thefe  tw'o  mufdes  on  each  fide,  and 
the  fact  o lumbares,  are  of  the  number  of 
thofe  called  vertehralesobliquidivergenies. 

Lonoissimbs  ocun.  SeeOBLiQuus. 

LONGITUDE  of  a far,  itj  aftionomy,  an 
arth  of  the  ecliptic,  intercepted  between 
the  beginning  of  aides,  and  the  point  of 
the  ecliptic  cut  by  the  liar’s  circle  of  lon- 
gitude. Seethe  article  Circle,  &c. 

Longitude  of  a place,  in  geographj’,  is  an 
arch  of  the  equator  intercepted  between 
the  firft  meridian,  and  the  meridian  paf- 
fing  through  the  propofed  place;  which 
II  S a is 
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!s  always  equal  to  the  angle  at  the  pole, 
formed  by  the  firft  meridian,  and  the 
meridian  of  the  place. 

The  firlt  meridian  may  be  placed  at 
pleafure,  pafTing  through  any  place,  as 
London,  Paris,  Teneriff,  f^c.  but  among 
us,  is  generally  fixed  at  London:  and 
the  longitudes  counted  from  it  will  be 
either  eaft  or  weft,  according  as  they  lie 
on  the  eaft  or  weft  fide  of  that  meridian. 
The  difference  of  longitude  between  two 
places  upon  the  earth  is  an  arch  of  the 
equator  comprehended  between  the  two 
meridians  of  thefe  places  ; and  the  great- 
eft  poffible  is  180°,  when  the  two  places 
lie  on  oppofite  meridians. 

Since  the  parallels  of  latitude  always  de- 
creafe,  the  nearer  they  approach  the  pole  ; 
it  is  plain,  a degree  upon  any  of  them 
muft  be  lefs  than  a degree  upon  the  equa- 
tor, in  the  ratio  of  the  co-fine  of  the  la- 
titude to  the  radius.  Hence,  as  the  ra- 
dius is  to  the  co-fine  of  any  latitude  ; 
fo  is  the  minutes  of  difference  of  longi- 
tude between  two  meridians,  ortheirdif- 
ference  in  miles  upon  the  equator,  to  the 
■ diftance  of  thefe  two  meridians  on  the 
parallel  of  that  latitude,  in  miles.  And, 
by  this  theorem,  is  the  following  table 
conftrufled. 


A Table,  Ihewing  how  many  miles  an- 
fwer  to  a degree  of  longitude,  at  every 
degree  of  latitude. 


D.L. 

Miles 

D.L. 

Miles 

D.L. 
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0 

t- 

Miles 

1 

59-99 

24 

54-8i 

47 

40.92 

69 

31.50 

2 

59-97 

25 

54-38 

48 

40.15 

70 

30.53 

3 

59-92 

26 

53-93 

49 

39-36 

7> 

19.54 

4 

59-86 

27 

53.46 

50 

38.57 

72 

18.55 

5 

59-77 

28 

53.97 

51 

37-76 

73 

17.54 

6 

59-67 

39 

52-47 

52 

36-94 

75 

16-53 

7 

59-56 

30 

51.96 

53 

36.11 

75 

15  32 

8 

59.43 

31 

5r-43 

54 

35-27 

76 

14.51 

9 

59.36 

33 

50.88 

55 

34-4' 

77 

13.5° 

10 

59.08 

33 

50.32 

56 

33.55 

78 

12.4S 

1 1 

58.89 

34 

49-74 

57 

33-68 

79 

11-45 

12 

s8.68 

35 

49-15 

58 

31.79 

8c 

10.43 

•3 

58.46 

36 

48.54 

59 

30.90 

81 

9-38 

14 

58.23 

3 7 

47.92 

60 

30.00 

83 

8-35 

.'5 

57-95 

38 

47.38 

61 

2Q.OQ 

83 

7.32 

16 

57.67 

39 

46,63 

62 

28.17 

84 

6.28 

>7 

57-37 

40 

45-95 

63 

27.24 

85 

5-23 

iS 

57-06 

4' 

45.38 

64 

26.30 

36 

4.18 

‘9 

56.73 

42 

44.59 

65 

35.36 

87 

3-14 

20 

56.38 

43 

43-88 

66 

34*41 

88 

a. 09 

21 

56,01 

44 

43.16 

67 

23-44 

89 

1.05 

22 

55-63 

45 

43.43 

68 

33.48 

90 

0.00 

33 

55-2'3 

a6 

41.68 

Longitude,  in  navigation,  the  diftance 
of  a Ihip  or  place,  eaft  or  weft,  from  ano. 
ther,  reckoned  in  degrees  of  the  equator, 
As  the  difcovery  of  a method  to  find  the 
longitude  would  render  voyages  fafe  and 
expeditious,  and  alfo  preferve  fhips  and 
the  lives  of  men,  the  following  rewards 
have  been  offered  by  aft  of  parliament,  as 
an  encouragement  to  any  perfon  who  fliall 
difcover  a proper  method  for  findingitoht: 
the  author  or  authors  of  any'fuch  method, 
lhall  be  entitled  to  the  fum  of  10,000!. 
if  it  determines  the  longitude  to  one  de- 
gree  of  a great  circle  ; to  15,000 1.  if  it 
determines  the  fame  to  two-thirdsof  that 
diftance;  and  to  30,000!.  if  it  deter- 
mines the  fame  to  one-half  pf  the  fame 
diftance  ; and  that  half  of  the  reward 
Ihall  be  due  and  paid  when  the  com- 
millioners  of  the  navy,  or  the  major 
part  of  them,  agree  that  any  fuch  method 
extends  to  the  fecurity  of  fln'ps  within 
eighty  geographical  miles  of  the  (lioret, 
which  are  places  of  the  greateft  danger; 
and  the  other  half,  when  a fliip,  by  the 
appointment  of  the  faid  commifiioners, 
or  the  major  part  of  them,  Ihall  thereby 
aftually  fail  over  the  ocean,  from  Great 
Britain  to  any  fuch  port  in  the  Well, 
Indies,  as  thofe  commifiioners,  or  the 
major  part  of  them,  fliall  choofe  for  the 
experiment,  without  lofing  their  longi- 
tude beyond  the  limits  before-mentioned. 
The  French,  Dutch,  Spaniards,  and 
other  nations,  have  likewife  offered  re- 
wards for  the  fame  purpofe. 

Since  by  the  motion  of  the  earth  round 
its  axis,  every  point  upon  its  furface  de- 
fcribes  the  circumference  of  a fircle,  or 
360°,  in  twenty-four  hours  time,  it  it 
plain  it  muft  defcribe  15°  in  one  hour, 
becaufe  ~ 15.  Hence  the  difference 
of  longitude  may  be  converted  into  time, 
by  allowing  one  hour  for  eveiy  fifteen 
degrees,  and  proppr,tionally  for  minutes: 
alfo  difference  of  time  may  be  converted 
into  difference  of  longitude,  by  allowing 
fifteen  degrees  for  every  hour,  and  pro- 
portionally for  a greater  or  lei's  time- 
Confequently  by  knowing  the  one,  we 
can  eafily  find  the  other. 

Whatever  contrivance,  therefore,  Ihews 
the  hours  of  the  day,  at  the  fame  ah- 
folute  point  of  time,  in  two  different 
places,  likewife  ferves  to  find  (he  differ- 
ence' of  longitude  between  thofe  places. 
Now  fince  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  pro- 
ceeds front  nothing  elle  but  an  inlerpo- 
fition  of  the  earth  between  her  and  the 
fun,  by  which  means  flie  is  prevented 
■r  froni 
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ffSrn  refleffing  the  light  (he  would  other- 
wife  receive  from  the  fun,  the  momentthat 
jny  part  of  her  body  begins  to  be  deprived 
of  the  folar  rays,  it  is  vifible  to  all  thofe 
ptople  who  can  fee  her  at  the  fame  time  5 
whence  if  two  or  more  different  people,  at 
two  or  more  different  places,  obferve  the 
times  when  it  firft  began  or  ended,  or 
jote  the  time  when  ar.y  number  of  digits 
was  eclipfed,  or  when  the  fliadow  be- 
gins to  aover  or  quit  any  remai  fcable  fpot, 
the  difference  of  thofe  times  (if  there  be 
any)  when  compared  together,  will  give 
the  difference  of  longitude  between  the 
places  of  ohfervation. 

The  longitudes  of  places  may  alfo  be 
determined  from  the  obfcrvations  of  lolar 
cclipfes,  but-  thel'e  being  incumbered 
with  the  confiderations  of  parallaxes,  are 
not  near  fo  proper  as  thole  of  the  moon 
are;  and  each  of  tliefe  happening  but 
rarely,  another  excellent  expedient  has 
been  ihoiight.of,  and  that  is  the  eclipl'es 
ofjiipiter’s  fatellites.  See  JuPiTEa. 

Now  as  neither  jupiter  nor  any  of  his 
attendants  have  any  native  light  of  their 
own,  but  fhine  with  a borrowed  light 
from  the  fun,  it  happens  that  each  of 
thefe,  in  every  revolution  about  jupiter, 
fuffers  two  eclipl'es,  one  at  their  entrance 
into  the  fhadow,  the  other  at  the  entrance 
oftlieir  paffage  behind  his  body  5 whence 
in  each  revolution  of  the  fatellite  there 
are  four  remarkable  appearances,  by  the 
obfervation  of  any  one  of  which  the  bu- 
fmel's  may  be  done,  ‘I'i.?.  one  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  fhadow,  and  one  at  the 
etnerlion  cut  of  it  i one  at  the  entrance 
behind  the  body,  and  another  at  the 
coming  out ; but  the  latter  of  thefe,  viz. 
the  ingrefs  and  egrefs  of  the  fatellite, 
into  and  from  under  the  body,  is  not  fo 
ranch  regarded  by  aftronomers  as  the 
iramerlion  into  and  out  of  the  fliadow, 
becaufe,  in  the  former,  the  difficulty  of 
pronouncing  the  exafftime  is  very  great, 
it  requiring,  in  each  obferver,  eyes  equally 
good  and  Itrong,  and  tellefcopes  equally 
large;  but  the  obfervation  of  the  former 
of  thefe,  viz.  the  immerfian  into,  and 
emerlion  out  of  the  fiiadow,  is  eafy  and 
prafticable,  becaufe  the  quick  motions 
of  the  fattellites  plunge  them  fo  quick 
ialo  the  fliadow  of  jupiter,  that  it  is  no 
difficult  matter  to  pronounce,  by  any 
telel'cope  by  which  they  may  be  feen,  the 
exafl  time  of  their  immetlion  and  enier- 
ilon,  as  any  one  may  foon  be  fatisfied,  if 
he  will  but  try  the  experiment. 

Npw,  inafmiich  as  each  of  thefe  happens 


at  the  fame  moment  of  abfolute  time, 
if  two  or  more  perfons,  in  different  places, 
note  the  time  of  obfervation,  thefe,  when 
compared  together,  will  give  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude  between  the  two  places 
of  obfervation.  And,  when  we  confidcr 
the  great  number  of  thefe  eclipfes  that 
happen  every  year,  there  being  more 
vifible  in  one  year  than  there  are  days  in 
it,  and,  confequently,  but  few  nights 
when  jupiter  may  be  feen,  (and  which 
is  near  eleven  months  of  the  year)  but 
that  an  eclipfe  of  one  or  other  happens, 
and  fonietinies  tv»o  or  three  in  a night; 
the  eafinefs  with  which  they  may  be 
made,  there  requiring  only  a telel'cope 
of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  length,  which 
may  be  almoft  managed  with  the  hand  ; 
and  the  little  likelihood  there  is  of  mil- 
ling the  times  of  ingrefs  or  egrefs,  they 
being  in  a manner  mornentaneogs ; and 
laftly,  the  great  exaftnefs  to  which  they 
would  give  the  difference  of  longitude, 
it  being  certainly  as  exaft  as  the  latitude 
can  at  prefent  be  taken  ; it  is  much  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  more  fkilful 
part  of  ourfeamen  have  fo  long  neglefled 
them,  and.  efpecially  in  the  feveral  ports 
into'vvhich  they  fail. 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  another  method 
equally  ufeful,  expeditious,  and  certain; 
and  that  is,  the  appull'es  of  the  moon  to 
certain  fixed  ffars,  and  their  occulta- 
tions  by  the  interpofition  of  her  body  5 
for,  the  moon  finifhing  her  revolution  in 
the  fpace  of  twenty-feven  days,  feven 
hours,  forty-three  minutes,  there  are  but 
few  clear  nights,  when  the  moon  does  not 
pafs  over  or  fo  near  to  fome  fixed  ftar, 
that  her  diflance  from  it,  or  the  time 
of  her  vifible  conjunftion  with  it,  may 
be  eafily  obferved  by  the  telefcope,  and 
micrometer  only ; and  thefe  when  com- 
pared together,  or  with  the  vifible  time 
computed  to  the  meridian  of  fome  place 
when  a good  theory  of  the  moon  (hall  be 
obtained,  will  fliew  the  difference  of 
longitude  of  thofe  places. 

Mr.  Flamftead  has  given  us  the  places  of 
near.iooo  fixed  ftais,  confirmed  by  fe- 
veral obfervations,  that  lie  within  the 
zodiac,  each  of  which  will  be  covered 
by  the  moon  and  the  reft  of  ihe  planets, 
in  one  revolution  of  their  node  ; fo  that 
fcarce  one  night  can  happen  but  fome  or 
other  of  them  will  be  eclipfed,  or  ap- 
proached fo  near  unto,  as  to  come  with- 
in the  compafs  of  a telefcope,  in  one 
place  of  the  earch  or  other : add  to  thefe 
the  eclipfes  of  jupiter's  fatellites,  and  it  is 

fcarce 
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fcarce  poffible  that  any  clear  night  can 
happen,  but  the  heavens  afford  us  fome 
agreeable  phsenomenon  or  other,  by 
. which  the  longitude  of  any  place  may  be 
duly  afcertained. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaflions,  n®  i, 
we  have  an  account  of  a fuccefsful  ex- 
periment made  with  two  pendulum- 
watches  by  major  Holmes,  in  a voyage 
from  the  coafi:  of  Guinea  homewards. 
This  and  fome  other  fuccefles  encouraged 
monfieur  Huygens  fo  far,  that,  after  he 
had  improved  the  ftruflure  of  thefe 
Watches,  hepublifhed  an  account  at  large 
for  the  fhewing  how  and  in  what  manner 
thefe  watches  are  to  be  ufed  in  finding  the 
longitude  at  fea,  with  direftions  for  ad- 
jufting  of  them  and  keeping  a journal  by 
them  ; which  account  the  curious  reader 
may  fee  at  large  in  the  Philofophical 
Tratdaftions,  n®  47. 

The  chief  objeflion  againft  pendulum- 
clocks  and  watches,  is  the  effects  that 
heat  and  cold  have  upon  the  fpring  and 
pendulum,  which  makes  the  fpring  in 
watches  draw  ftronger  at  fome  times  than 
at  other  times,  and  caufes  the  pendulum 
to  lengthen  and  fhorten,  according  as  the 
weather  is  hotter  or  colder ; but  thefe 
effefls  are  fo  regular,  that  without  doubt 
they  may  be  accounted  for.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Pendulum, 

But  the  moft  ingenious  and  fuccefsful 
machines  for  this  purpofe  have  been  in- 
vented by  Mr.  John  Harrifon,  who,  at 
different  times,  contrived  three  different 
time-pieces  for  determining  the  longi- 
tude at  fea. 

The  firft  of  Mr.  Harriron'’s  machines 
was  tried  in  May,  1736,  when  it  was 
put  on  board  a man  of  war,  and  by  its 
exa£l  meafure  of  time,  in  its  return  from 
Lifbon,  correfted  an  error  of  almoft  a 
degree  and  an  half  in  the  computations  of 
the  reckoning  of  a fhip.  In  1739,  Mr. 
Harrifon  finiflied  his  fecond  machine, 
which,  from  various  experiments  made 
upon  it,  was  fufficiently  regular  and  ex- 
afl,  for  finding  the  longitude  of  a Ihip 
within  the  neareft  limits  propofed  by  par- 
liament. Upon  the  fuccefs  of  this,  Mr. 
Harrifon,  in  1741,  undertook  a Hill  more 
advantageous  machine,  which  he  finilh- 
ed  in  1758,  when  he  applied  to  the 
commiffioners  of  longitude,  for  orders  to 
make  a trial  of  that  inftrument  to  fome 
part  in  the  Weft  Indies,  as  diredled  by 
the  ftatutes  for  the  difcovery  of  the  lon- 
gitude at  fea.  In  confcrjuence  of  this 


application,  Mr.  Harrifon  received  or, 
ders  for  his  fon  to  proceed  from  Portf. 
mouth  to  Jamaica,  in  one  of  his  majef. 
ty’s  Ihips  of  war,  with  his  third  inftru. 
ment,  in  November  1761  ; and  the  com- 
miffioners having  direfted  that  every  re- 
quifite  ftep  and  precaution  Ihould  be 
taken,  for  making,  with  care,  the  pro- 
per experiments,  and  afcertaining  their 
accuracy,  not  only  going  to  Jamaica,  but 
in  the  return,  it  appears,  from  the  calcu- 
lations made  from  the  experiments  in  go. 
ing  to  Jamaica,  that  the  difference  be- 
tween the  longitude,  as  found  by  the 
time-piece,  and  calculated  by  the  obfer- 
vations  of  the  tranfitof  mercury  in  iy.j.3, 
at  Jamaica  and  London,  is  five  feconds 
of  time,  vihich,  at  Jamaica  is  little  more 
than  a geographical  mile. 

During  the  voyage,  Mr.  Harrifon’s  time- 
piece correfted  the  Ihip’s  reckoning, 
which  fometimes  erred  about  a degree  and 
a half : and  in  going  from  Madeira  to  Ja- 
maica, it  alfo  correfted  the  errors  of  the 
log,  and  Ihewed  the  longitude  fo  exaft- 
ly,  that  the  fhip  made  the  illand  of  Defe- 
ada,  and  all  the  other  iftands,  until  they 
arrived  at  Jamaica,  as  foretold  by  the 
time  piece.  At  the  arrival  at  Jamaica, 
the  obfervations  for  finding  the  time  were 
made  by  equal  altitudes  ; and  the  longi- 
tude (hewn  by  the  time-piece,  being  within 
5"  of  lime  of  the  longitude  Ihewn  by  the 
moft  accurate  obfervations  of  mercury, 
•in  its  tr-anfit  over  the  fun,  in  the. year 
1743,  and  with  which  all  the  obferva- 
tions at  London  and  Paris,  agreeing 
within  13",  amounts  to  a demonftra- 
tion,  that  Mr.  Harrifon  has  performed 
all  that  is  required  by  the  ftatute  of  the 
12th  of  queen  Anne,  to  entitle  him  to 
thegreateft  reward  mentioned  in  that  aft. 
In  returning  from  Jamaica,  the  weather 
was  very  tcmpeftuous,  fo  that  the  time- 
piece was  forced  to  be  placed  on  the  coun- 
ter, to  avoid  being  perpetually  expofed 
to  the  lea-water,  there  it  fuffered  conti- 
nual violent  agitations,  which,  though 
they  neceffarily  retarded  its  motion,  yet 
did  not  occafion  any  fuch  confideiabie 
error,  as  would  have  made  Mr.  Harri- 
fon’s right  to  the  greateft  reward  quef- 
tionahle,  had  it  depended  .on  this  voy- 
age only,  for  the  time-keeper,  in  its  go- 
ing and  return,  loft  only  i'  54"  and  J, 
'which,  in  the  latitude  of  Portfmouth, 
amounts  to  about  eighteen  geographical 
miles,  or  minutes  of  a great  circle, 
whereas  the  aft  required  only  that  it 

fltould 
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ftouH  come  within  the  diftance  of  thirty- 
geographical  miles  or  minutes  of  a great 
circle. 

Some  alfo  propofe  a metliod  of  finding 
the  longitude,  by  means  of  a dipping 
needle.  See  the  article  Needle. 

For  the  method  of  correfling  the  longi- 
tude found  by  the  dead  reckoning,  fee  the 
article  Reckoning, 

?/’ Longitude.  See  the  article 
Argument. 

Longitude  of  motion,  according  to  fome 
philofophers,  is  the  diftance  which  the 
center  of  any  moving  body  runs  through, 
as  it  moves  on  in  a right  line.  See  the 
article  Motion. 

longitudinal,  in  general,  denotes 
foraethiiig  placed  lengthwife  : thus  fome 
of  the  fibres  of  the  vefleis  in  the  human 
body  are  placed  longitudinally,  others 
tranfverfely,  or  acrofs. 

LONGUEVILLE,  a tovwi  of  Normandy, 
in  France,  twenty  miles  north  of  Rouen  s 
ealdong.  1°  lot,  north  lat.  49°  50'. 
LONGUS,  LONG,  an  epithet  given  by 
anaiomilts  to  feveral  mufcles  to  diftin- 
guilh  them  from  others  of  the  fame 
name,  which  are  called  breves  or  ftiort ; 
thus  there  is  the  longus  cubiti,  which 
arifes  from  the  inferior  cofta  of  the  fca- 
pula ; the  longus  colli,  which  arifes  from 
the  bodies  of  the  five  upper  vertebrae  of 
the  back,  and  is  inferted  into  all  the  ver- 
tebras of  the  neck  j the  longus  radii, 
which  has  its  origin  from  the  exterior 
fpine  of  the  humerus,  and  its  termination 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  Seethe 
article  Muscle. 

LONGWy,  a town  in  the  dutchy  of  Lor- 
rain,  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Luxem- 
burg! ealt  long.  5®  north  lat.  49°  38', 
lONICERA,  HONEY-sucKLE,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  pentandria-monogynia 
rials  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  con- 
filtsof  a fmgle  petal,  the  tube  is  oblong 
and  gibbofe  downwards  ; the  limb  is  di- 
vided into  five  fegments,  one  of  which  is 
more  deeply  ferrated  than  the  reft : the 
fruit  is  a roundilh  umbilicated  berry, 
containing  two  cel  Is  j the  leeds  are  round- 
illi  and  compreffed. 

lONSDALE,  a market-town  of  Weft- 
moreland,  23  miles  fouth  of  Appleby, 
loo,  a town  of  Guelderland  in  the  United 
Provinces,  eight  miles  weft  of  Deventer, 
loo,  or  Lanter.  loo,  a game  at  cards. 
Sec  the  article  Lanter-loo. 
loop,  in  the  fea-language,  is  a term  ufed 
m various  fenfes;  thus  the  loof  of  a fliip 
it  that  part  of  her  aloft,  which  lies  juft 


before  the  cheft-tree  5 hence  the  gun* 
which  lie  there  are  called  loof-pieces : 
keep  your  loof,  fignifies,  keep  the  (hip 
near  to  the  wind  j to  loof  into  a harbour, 
is  to  fail  into  it  clofe  by  the  wind  : loof 
up,  is  to  keep  nearer  the  wind:  to  fpring 
the  loof,  is  when  a (hip  that  was  going 
large  before  the  wind,  is  brought  clofe  by 
the  wind. 

Loof-tackle,  is  a tackle  in  a (hip  which 
ferves  to  lift  goods  or  fmall  weight  in  or 
out  of  her. 

LOOKING-GLASSES,  are  nothing  but 
plane  mirrours  of  glafs ; which  being 
impervious  to  the  light,  refleft  the  images 
of.  things  placed  before  them ; for  the 
theory  whereof  fee  the  articles  Mirrour 
and  Reflection. 

For  the  catting,  grinding,  and  polilhing 

. of  looking  glalTes,  fee  the  article  Glass. 
For  foliating  of  looking-glalfes,  fee  the 
article  Foliating. 

LOOM,  a frame  compofed  of  a variety  of 
parts,  ufed  in  all  the  branches  of  weav- 
ing ; for  a particular  defcription  of  which, 
fee  the  article  Weaving. 

Loom,  in  the  fea-language:  when  a (hip 
appears  big,  when  feen  at  a diftance,  they 
fay  (lie  looms. 

Loom-gale,  a gentle  eafy  gale  of  wind, 
in  which  a (hip  can  carry  her  top  fails 
a-trip. 

LOON,  in  ornithology,  the  englllh  name 
of  feveral  fpecies  of  the  colymbus,  or 
diver  kind.  See  the  article  Colymbus. 

LOOP,  in  the  iron  works,  denotes  a part 
of  a fow,  .or  block  of  caft  iron,  broken 
or  melted  off  from  the  reft. 

Loop-holes,  in  a ftiip,  are  holes  made  in 
the  coamings  of  the  hatches  of  a (hip, 
and  in  their,  bulk-heads,  to  fire  mulkets 
through,  in  a tSofe  fight. 

LOPHIUS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  thebran- 
chioftegious  order  of  fiihes,  whofe  head 
is  in  fize  equal  to  all  the  reft  of  the  body : 
the  head  and  body  are  both  of  a de- 
prelfed  form  : there  are  a number  of 
fleftiy  pinnules,  or  appendages  furround- 
ing the  whole  body  of  the  filb. 

Of  this  fiih  there  is  only  one  genus,  com  - 
monly known  by  the  name  of  rana  pifca- 
trix.  See  the  article  Rana. 

LOPPING,  among  gardeners,  the  cut- 
ting off  the  fide-branches  of  trees. 

It  is  ob.fi;rvable,  fays  Mr.  Miller,  that 
moft  old  trees,  as  afli,  elm,  hornbeam, 
&c.  are  hollow  within,  which  does  not 
proceed  from  the  nature  of  the  trees,  but 
in' their  being  fuffered  to  grow  large  be- 
fore they  are  lopped.  The  lopping  of 

young 
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yoxi5g  trees  of  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  at 
molt,  will  preferve  them  much  longer, 
and  will  occafion  the  fltoots  to  grow  more 
into  wood  in  one  year,  than  they  do  in 
old  tops  at  two  or  three.  Great  boughs 
ill  taken  off,  are  very  prejudicial  to  trees, 
for  which  reafon  they  fhould  always  be 
taken  off  dole  and  fmooth,  and  not 
parallel  to  the  horizon ; and  the  wound 
Ihould  be  covered  with  a mixture  of  loam 
and  horfe-dung,  to  prevent  the  wet  from 
entering  the  body  of  the  tree:  however, 
no  trees  thould  be  lopped  but  pollard- 
trees,  for  nothing  is  more  injurious  to 
the  growth  of  timber-trees,  than  lopping 
off  great  branches  from  them.  All  foits 
of  refinous  trees,  or  fuch  as  abound  with 
a milky  juice,  Ihould  be  lopped  fparing- 
ly;  for  they  are  fubjeft  to  decay  when 
often  cut.  The  belt  feafon  for  lopping 
thefe  trees  is  foon  after  Bartholomew- 
tide;  at  which  time  they  feldom  bleed 
much,  and  the  wound  is  commonly  heal- 
ed over  before  the  cold  weather  comes  on. 

LOQUABYR,  or  Lochabar,  a part  of 
the  county  of  Invernefs,  in  Scotland,  fo 
called.  See  the  article  Inverness. 

LORA,  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Spain, 
one  in  the  province  of  Granada,  and  the 
other  in  Andalufia. 

Lora,  alfo  the  name  of  a town  of  Germa- 
ny, in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  thirty 
miles  north  of  Saxe-Gotha. 

LORANTHUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
hexandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants ; the 
corolla  whereof  is  formed  of  a fingle 
petal  of  a fexangular  figure,  and  divided 
into  fix  nearly  equal,  linear,  revolute  feg- 
ments  ; the  fruit  is  a roundifii  unilocular 
berry ; the  feeds  are  fix,  convex  on  one 
fide  and  angular  on  the  other. 

LORCA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Murcia,  thirty- five  miles  weft  of  Car- 
thagena. 

LORD,  a title  of  honour,  given  to  thofe 
who  are  noble,  either  by  birth  or  crea- 
tion ; in  this  fenfe  it  amounts  to  much  the 
fame  as  peer  of  the  realm,  or  lord  of  Par- 
liament. This  title  is,  by  the  courtefy 
of  England,  alfo  given  to  all  the  fons  of 
dukes  and  marquifes,  and  to  the  eldeft 
fons  of  earls  : and  it  is  alfo  a title  of  ho- 
nour beftowed  on  thofe  who  are  honour- 
able by  their  employments,  as  lord  advo- 
cate, lord  chamberlain,  lord  chancellor, 
&c.  See  the  articles  Lord  Advocate, 
Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord  high  Chan- 
cellor, &c. 

Lord  in  law,  is  a title  given  to  a perfon 


who  has  a fee,  and  confequently  ilij 
homage  of  tenants  within  his  rnsnon 
Thefe  lords  are  divided  into  lords  mefne, 

■ and  lords  paramount.  See  the  articles 
Homage,  Mesne,  and  Paramount. 

LOREDO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  i'olellne 
deRovigo,  and  territory  of  Venice,  litu. 
ated  on  the  river  Adige,  twenty  miles 
eaft  of  Rovigo. 

LORETTO,  a city  of  Italy,  in  the  marqai. 
fate  of  Ancona,  in  the  pope’s  terrritories, 
145  miles  eaft  of  Rome.  This  place  is  fa. 
mousfor  the  chamber  of  the  blelTedVir. 
gin,  which,  according  to  the  roman  ca- 
tholic tradition,  was  brought  by  angels 
from  Paleftine  to  Dalmatia,  and  from 
thence  tranfported  over  into  Italy,  and 
fixed  atLoretto, 

LORICATION,  coating,  inchemillrv, 
is  the  covering  a glafs  or  earthen  velTel 
with  a coat  or  cruft  of  a matter  able  to 
refill  the  heat,  to  prevent  its  breaking  in 
the  performing  an  operation  that  requires 
great  violence  of  fire. 

When  veffels  are  expofed  naked  to  tlit 
greateft  fire,  it  eafily  happens  that  the)' 
burft  by  throwing  frefti  cold  fuel  into  the 
fire,  for  the  preventing  of  which,  the 
operator  inuft  have  recourfe  to  lorication, 
or  coating.  This  is  performed  in  the 
following  manner  : take  fome  of  the 
fame"  matter  of  which  the  muffles  and 
crucibles  are  made,  and  inftead  of  water 
moiften  it  with  frefh  blood  not  yet  co* 
agulated,  and  diluted  with  twice, or  thrice 
the  fame  quantity  of  water,  to  make  a 
thin  pafte  of  it,  then  add  to  this  pade 
cow’s  hairs,  or  other  hairs,  not  very 
long  nor  (tiff,  and  if  you  have  at  hand 
glals  pulverized  and  lifted,  it  may  alfo 
be  of  fervice  to  mix  fome  of  it  with  the 
reft,  then  with  this  mafs  befmear  your  vel- 
fel  with  a pencil,  and  dry  it  j when.ciri- 

■ ed,  befmear  it  a fecond  time,  and  dry  it 
ag.ain ; repeat  this  a third  and  fourth 
time,  till  the  veffel  be  covered  over  with 
a cruft  or  coat,  one  third  or  fourth  part 
of  an  inch.  See  the  article  CRUCtstE, 

LORN,  the  north  part  of  Argyltlhire  in 
Scotland,  bounded  by  Lochabar  on  the 
north;  by  Broadalbin  on  the  eaft;  hy 

■ the  reft  of  Argylefliire  on  the  louth ; and 
by  the  fea  on  the  weft, 

LORRAIN,  a dutchy  formerly  belonging 
to  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine  in  Ger. 

■ many,  but  nc.v  united  to  the  crown  of 
France.  It  is  bounded  by  the  dutchy 
of  Luxemburg  on  the  north  ; by  Alfatia, 
the  dulcliy  of  Deux  Fonts,  and  the  Pa- 
latinate 
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latin'ate  of  the  Rhine,  on  the  end  ; by  the 
county  of  Burgundy,  on  the  fouth  ; and 
by  Champaign,  on  the  weft. 

fOT,  fin,  a. portion,  fliare,  or  part  of 
a thing,  parcel  of  goods,  or  cargo,  di- 
vided into  many  ; alfo  the  condition, 
chance,  or  fortune  of  a perfon.  See  the 
article  Sortilege. 

lOTandScoT.  See  the  article  Scot. 

Lot,  or  Loth,  in  mining,  the  thirteenth 
difli,  meaCure,  or  part  of  the  miner’s  ore, 
which  the  bar  mafter  takes  up  for  the 
king,  or  the  farmer. 

LOTHIAN,  a county  of  Scotland,  bound- 
edbythe  firth  of  Forth  on  the  north; 
by  the  German  S;a,  on  the  eart  ; Iry 
Clydefdale,  Tweedale  and  Merfe,  on  the 
fouth  ; and  hy  Stirling,  on  the  weft.  The 
capital  of  this  county  is  Edinburgh. 

J.OTION,  lotto,  in  medicine  and  pharma- 
cy, is,  ftriflly  fpeaking,  fuch  wafhing  as 
concerns  beautifying  the  fkin,  hy  clean- 
Cng  it  of  ihofe  deformities  which  a di- 
Seiupered  blood  fometimes  throws  upon 
it,  or  rather  are  made'by  a preternatural 
fecrelion  : for  according  to  QLL'ocy,  ge- 
nerally thofe  diftempers  of  the  fkin  com- 
monly accounted  (igns  of  a foul  blood, 
are  from  thofe  falts  which  are  natural  in 
the  heft  conftitution,  thrown  off  by  the 
entineous  glands,  which  ought  to  be 
walhed  away  through  tire  kidneys  ; fo 
lliatinftead  of  thofe  infignificant  and  re- 
diculous  tribes  of  fweetners,  which  in 
this  cafe  are  frequently  tifcd,  promoting 
the  urinary  difcharge,  or  reflifying  that 
of  the  fkin  by  proper  waflies,  friflions, 
or  ointments,  or  both  tcgcther,  is  the  only 
way  to  get  rid  of  fuch  dilordcrs:  under 
tills  divilioit  we  fhall  therefore  give  fuch 
examples  nf  what  is  proper  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  though  many  mix  herewith  fuch  as 
are  more  fuiiahle  for  fomentation.  See 
the  article  Fomentation. 

To  make  a reoelling  lotion  : take  li- 
tharge of  gold,  four  ounces  ; white  wine 
vinegar,  half  a pound  ; digeft  them  to- 
gether three  days,  ftirring  it  often,  and 
then  filtre  for  ufe.  This  is  proper  in 
tetterous  eruptions  and  pimples,  which 
'vith  heat  are  apt  to  break  out  upon  the 
&ini  but  it  is  not  to  be  iilhd  in  critical 
breakings  out,  whi-.harehy  no  means  to 
be  drove  back,  hut  rather  encourageti. 
See  the  article  Eruption. 

To  make  a ftronger  lepeiling  lotion  t 
take  common  svliite  vitriol,  an  ounce  ; 
(rude  alum,  two  drams  ; boil  them  in 
twelve  ounces  of  Tprivngswaler  to  eight 
ciinces;  take  off  the  fcuin,  and  put  she 
Vql.  III.  ^ 


liquor  up  for  ufe.  This  muft  be  boiled 
in  an  iron  veffel,  becaufe  it  is  fo  pene- 
trating as  to  run  through  any  o'.hei;.  It 
ma.y  be  diluted  with  role-water,  fo  as  tc> 
make  a good  collyrium.  The  ufe  of  this 
is  yet  more  mifchievous  than,  the  former, 
if  due  eyre  be  not.  taken  : therefore  fotife 
other  emunfroi,}'.  muft  he  in  readinefs  to 
difcharge  what  is  leffened  by  the  applica" 
tion  cf  this  medicine.  , , 

To  make  an  oily  lotion  for  fmoothihg 
and  foftening  the  fkin,  and  deterging  or 
repelling  the  humours  which  deform  it, 
but  chiefly  to  cleanfe  away  freckles  and 
morphew : take  oil  of  tartar  per  deii- 
quium,  an  ounce;  oil.of  fweet  almonds, 
two  drams;  rofe-water,  four  ounceSj 
fliake  them  together, 

LO TTF-KY,  a kind  cf  public  game  at 
hazard,  frequent  in  Britain,  France,  and 
Holland,  in  order  to  raife  money  for  the 
fervice  mf  the  ftate.;  being  appointed 
with  us  by  the  authority  of  parliament, 
and  managed  hy  commifliohers  appoint- 
ed by  the  lords  of  the  treafury  for  that 
purpofe.  It  conlifts  of  feveral  nunibers 
of  blanks  and  prizes,  which  are  drawn 
otit  of  wheels,  ope  of  which  contains  the 
niimheis,  and  the  other  the  correfpondT 
ing  blanks  or.  prizes.  In  order  to  fup- 
prel's  private  lotteries,  it  is  ordained,  that 
no  perfon  fliall  put  up  any  o.ffice  for  the 
fale  of  any  hoii/'e,  lands,  or  goods,  &c. 
or  expofe  the  fame  to  fale  by  way  cf. 
lottery,,  lots,  tickets,  or  numbers,  nor 
lhall  they  puhlilh  any  prppofal  relating 
thereto  under  the  penalty  cf  500  Land 
likewii'e  the  adventurers  in  fuch  Tales 
(liall  fuifeit  double  the  fum  they  had 
contributed.  A,nv  perfon  who  (liall  fell 
or  deliver  any  ticket  in  any  foreign  lot- 
reiy,  flnil  upon  convidlion  of  that  of- 
fence, forfeit  zoo!.  A yearly  fum  of 
?/|,oco  1.  out  of  the  additional  duties  on 
(tamped  vellum,  parchment,  and  papep, 
Ihail  he  a fund  for  annuities  cf  three  per 
cent,  to  coninhuters  in  a lotiery  until 
redemption  by  parliament,  and  ffial!  he 
paid  half  yearly  at  Chrittmas  and  Mid, 
fummer  to  the  cafltier  of  the  bank.  See 
ilie  articles  Chance,  Gaming,  &c'. 

LOTUS,  the  squARgrPODDED  vetch, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  the  diadelphii- 
dteandria  dal's  cf  plants,  the  corolla 
whereof  is  papilionaceous,  the  vexillum  is 
ronndifii,  and  bent  back,  with  an  . ob- 
long concave  unguis  ; the  ala;  areround- 
ilh,  and  ' (hhrter  than  the  vexillum  ; the 
Carina  i's  ^'r>bous  underneath,  and  (hut 
above;  the  fiuit  is  a cylindtic  pod,  conr 
It  T • filling 
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fifting  of  two  valves,  anJ  containing 
two  cells  ! the  feeds  are  numerous  and 
roundifh. 

LOVAGE,  in  botany,  the  englifh  name 
for  the  ligufticum.  See  LigUSTICUM. 

LOUD  AN,  a town  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  O'rleanois,  and  territory  of 
Poiaou,  filuated  twenty-five  miles  north 
ofPoiaiers. 

LOVE  APPLE,  the  fruit  of  a fpecies  of 
folanuTii,  a plant  cultivated  in  gardens 
among  us  for  the  fmgnlarity  of  its  ap- 
pearance: the  Portuguefe  eat  this  fruit 
either  raw  or  fte'wed,  as  do  alfo  the  jew- 
famities  in  England. 

LOVENDEGEN,  a -fortrefs  in  the  Au- 
ftrian  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of 
Flanders,  fituated  on  the  canal  between 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  five  miles  weft  from 
Ghent. 

LOUGHBOROUGH,  a market -town  in 
Leicefterlhire,  fituated  ten  miles  north  of 
Leicefter. 

LOUIS,  dr  Knights  of  St.  Louis,  the 
name  of'a  military  order  in  France  infti- 
tuted  by  Louis  XIV.  In  1693.  Their 
collars  are  of  a fiame-colour,  and  pafs 
from  left  to  right;  the  king  is  their 
grand  mailer.  T^ere  are  in  it  eight  great 
crolTes,  and  twenty-four  commanders; 
the  number  of  knights  is  not  limited. 
At  the  time  of  their  inftitution,  the  king 
charged  his  revenue  with  a fund  of  three 
hundred  thoufahd  livres  for  the  penfions 
of  the  commander's  and  knights.  See 
the  crolTes  worn  by  thefe  knights,  repre- 
fented  in  plate  CLXII.  fig.  5- 

Louis,  Lewis,  Louis  d’or,  or  Lewis- 
DORE,  a french  coin.  See  Coin. 

LOUISIANA,  or  New  France,  a coun- 
try of  north  America,  bounded  with  the 
river  and  lake  of  Illenois,  on  the  north  ; 
North  Carolina,  on  the  eaft,  and  the 
gulph  of  Mexico  on  the  fouth. 

LOUITS,  a town  of  Great  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Rava,  fixty-five  miles  eaft 
of  Gnefna. 

LOUREBRANDER,  a town  of  hither 

" India,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indus, 
in  eaft  long.  67“,  north  lat.  *5'’. 

LOUSE,  pedktiks,  in  zoology.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Pediculus. 

LOUTH,  a county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Leinfter,  bounded  by  Monaghan  ^ 
and  Armagh  on  the  north  ; by  the  Irilh  “ 
Channel,  on  the  eaft  ; by  Eaft  Meath, 
on  the  fouth  ; and  by  Cavan,  on  the  weft. 

Louth,  a market-town  of  Lincolnfhire, 
twenty-four  miles  north-eaft  of  Lincoln. 

LOUVAIN,  a city  of  the  Auftrian  Ne- 


therlands, in  the  province  .of  Brabanl, 
fituated  on  the  river  Dyle,  fifteen  mild 
north-eaft  of  Bi  uffels. 

LOUVESTEIN,  a fortrefs  of  the  UniiiJ 
Provinces,  fituated  in  the  provinct  of 
Holland,  at  the  confluence  of  the  rittti 
Waal  and  Maes,  fixteen  miles  call  cf 
Dort. 

LOUVG,  a city  of  Siam,  in  the  farilm 
India,  fituated  in  eaft  long.  loi’,  noiil 
lat.  15°. 

LOW-BELLS,  or  Low-bellers,  inotr 
ftatute-book,  are  perfons  who  go  in  ilit 
night-time  with  a light  and  a bell,  b| 
the  fight  and  noife  whereof  birds,  Ctiinj 
on  the  ground,  become  ftupifietl,  mdfj 
are  covered  with  a net  and  taken. 

LOWERING,  among  diftillers,  a urm 
ufed  to  exprefs  the  debafmg  the  ftrengtli 
of  any  fpirituous  liquors,  by  inixirif 
water  with  it.  The  ftandard  and  market, 
able  price  of  thefe  liquors  is  fixed  in  re- 
gard to  a certain  ftrength  in  them  called 
proof ; this  is  that  ftrength  which  inakei 
them  when  (hook  in  a vial,  or  poured 
from  on  high  into  a glafs,  retain  a ftoili 
or  crown  of  bubbles  for  feme  time,  In 
this  ftate,  fpirits  confill  of  about  ball 
pure  or  totally  inflammable  fpirit,  and 
half  water;  and  if  any  foreign  or  libme 
fpirits  are  to  be  expofed  to  fale,  and  are 

' found  to  have  that  proof  wanting,  fcara 
any  body  will  buy  it  till  it  has  been 
dittilled  again  and  brought  to  ibat 
ftrength ; and  if  it  is  above  that  ftrcnpll, 
the  proprietor  ufually  adds  water  to  it  In 
bring  it  down  to  that  ftandard.  See  tin 
article  Proof. 

There  is  another  kind  of  lowering  among 
the  retailers  of  fpirituous  liquors  to  ibe 
vulgsr,  by  reducing  it  under  the  (tanil, 
ard  -proof : whoever  has  the  art  of  doing 
this  without  deftroying  the  bubble  proof, 
which  is  eafily  done  by  means  of  Ibmt 
addition  that  gives  a greater  tenacity  lo 
the  parts  of  the  fpirits,  will  deceive  all 
that  judge  by  this  proof  alone,  In  lliii 
cafe,  the  beft  way  to  judge  of  liquors  ii 
by  the  eye  and  tongue,  and  efpeciallyby 
the  inftrument  called  hydrometer.  Sit 
the  article  Hydrometer. 

LOXA,  a city  of  Peru,  200  miles  ealof 
Payta  ; weft  long.  77°,  fouth  lat, 

LOXIA,  in  the  linnsean  fyftem  of  zoologyi 
the  name  of  a genus  of  birds  of  the  order 
of  the  pafferes;  the  diftinguifliing  chr 
rafters  of  which  are,  that  the  tongue  u 
plain,  equal  and  whole,  the  beak  large 
thick,  and  ihort,  and  crooked  and  conw 
both  ways. 
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of  this  genus  is  the  ci'ofs-bill,  called  in 
foine  places  the  ftiell-apple,  fuppofed  to 
be  the  tragon  of  the  antients.  It  is  about 
the  fize  t*'®  green-finch,  and  much  of 
the  fame  fiiape.  It  has  a forked  tail, 
and  the  chaps  of  its  bill  are  fo  bent,  that 
the  points  crofs  one  another ; whence  the 
. name.  See  plate  CLXIV.  fig.  i. 
lOXODROMICS,  the  art  of  oblique  fail- 
ing. See  the  article  Sailing, 

LOYA.,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
. Granada,  twenty-five  miles  weft  of  the 
city  ol  Granada. 

lozenge,  lozange,  rhombus,  in  geo- 
metry, a quadrilateral  figure,  confiftmg 
of  four  equal  and  parallel  fides,  two  of 
wliofe  oppofite  angles  are  acute,  and  the 
other  two  obtufe  : the  diftance  between 
the  two  obtufe  ones  being  always  equal 
to  the  length  of  one  fide  ; when  the  fides 
are  unequal,  the  figure  is  called  a rhom- 
boides. 

Lozenge,  in  heraldry,  a rhombus,  or 
figure  of  equal  fides,  but  unequal  angles, 
refembling  a quarry  of  glafs  in  oiir  old 
windows,  placed  ereft,  point-ways.  It 
is  in  this  figure,  that  all  unmarried  gen- 
tlewomen and  widows  bear  their  coats  of 
arms,  bccaufe,  as  forae  fay,  it  was  the 
figure  of  the  amazonian  fliield;  or  as 
others,  becaufe  it  is  the  antient  figure  of 
the  fpindle.  Plate  CLXII.  fig.  6.  re- 
prefents  an  ordinary  of  lozenges. 

The  lozenge  differs  from  the  fufil,  in 
lliJt  the  latter  is  narrower  in  the  middle, 
and  not  fo  lharp  at  the  ends. 

Lozenge,  in  pharmacy,  the  fame  with 
what  is  otherwife  call  troche.  See  the 
article  TROCHE. 

LUBAN,  a tovyn  of  Livonia,  feventy  miles 
eaft  of  Riga,  fubjeS  to  Rnflia. 

LUBEC,  a city  and  port-town  of  Germa- 
ny, in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and 
dulchy  of  Holftein,  fituated  ten  miles 
fouth-weft  of  the  Baltic  fea  : eaft  long. 

35^  north  lat.  54.'  20'. 

LUBEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Upper  Saxony,  and  marquifate  of 
Lufatia  ; eaft  longitude  14’  xg',  north 
latitude  52°. 

buBEN,  a town  of  Bohemia,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Silefia,  twenty-two  miles  north- 
welt  of  Breflaw. 

LUBLIN,  a city  of  Poland,  in  the  palati- 
nate of  the  fame  name ; eaft  lo'ng.  ai° 
u',  north  lat.  51°  30'. 

LUBOW,  a town  of  Poland,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  Cracow;  eaft  long.  20°  30', 

run 

LUC,  a tov;'n  of  Provence,  in  France, 


twenty-three  mile$  porth-eaft  of  Toulon. 

Luc,  is  alfo  a town, of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Dauphine,  thirty-two  miles  fouth 
of  Grenoble. 

LUCAR,  or  St.  Lucar.,  a port-town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Andalufia : weft 
long.  6®  38',  north  lat.  36“  42L 

St.  Lucar.  is  alfo  a town  of  Andalufia,  In 
Spain  : weft  longitude  8°  iz',  north  la- 
titude 37®  20'. 

St.  Lucar  is  alfo  the  name  of  another  town 
of  Spain,  fifteen  miles  weft  of  Seville. 

LUCARNO,  a town  of  the  dutchy  of 
Milan,  fituated  on  the  lake  of  Maggio're, 
but  fubjefl  to  Switzerland. 

LUCAYA,  or  Bahama-islands.  See 
the  article  Bahama. 

LUCCA,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  the 
fame  name  in  Italy,  fituated  twelve  miles 
eaft  of  the  Tufean  fea  s eaft  longitude 
11®  ao',  north  latitude  43°  45'. 

The  territory  of  this  fmall  republic  is 
about  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  twenty 
broad,  and  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the 
ftate  about  30,000  1.  fer finnum. 

LUCERA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  territory  of  the  Ca- 
pitinate  : eaft  longitude  i5®  6',  noith 
latitude  41®  20'. 

LUCERN,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  the 
fame  name  in  Switzerland,  fituated  on 
the  lake  Lucern,  to  which  it  gives. its 
name  ; eaft  long.  8°  xo! , nonh  lat.  47°. 
It  (lands  on  a plain  almoft  furrounded 
with  mountains.  The  canton  itfelf, 
which  is  inhabited  bypapifts,  is  about 
fifty  miles  long,  and  thirty  broad. 

LUCERNA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Piedmont,  fifteen  miles  fouth  of 
Turin. 

Lucerna,  in  ichthyology,  a name  given 
to  a fi!h  more  commonly  known  by  that 
of  uranofeopus.  See  Ur  anoscopus, 

LUCERNE,  in  botany,  fife,  a plant  fre- 
quently cultivated  in  the  manner  of  do- 
Ver,  and  known  among  authors  by  the 
names  of  medica  and  medicago.  See  the 
article  Medicago. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  grow  three  at  a 
joint,  like  thofe  of  clover;  its  ftalks  are 
erefl,  and  after  mowing,  immediately 
fpriiig  up  again  fiom  the  (lubble  or  cut 
ftumps.  It  is  made  into  hay  in  the  fame 
manner  as  fainl«foin,  but  (hould  be  mow- 
ed before  it  flowers:  it  makes  the  fweet- 
eft  and  moft  fattening  food  in  ihe  world 
for  cattle  ; but  mull  be  given  with  cau- 
tion, otherwife  it  will  caufe  them  to 
fwell.  See  the  article  Hay  . 

• LUCHEN,  a town. of  Spain,  in  the  province 
II  T a of 
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bf  Valencia,  thirty  miles  fouth  of  the  city 
of  Valencia. 

BUCIA-islands,  one  of  the  Caribbee- 
iflinds  in  America,  fituateil  feventy  miles 
iiofth-weft  of  Barbadops,  being  twenty- 
two  miles  long,  and  elevr-n  broad. 

St.  Lucia,  one  of  the  Cape  Vcrd  iHands 
in  Africa,  lying  in  well  long.  25°,  north 
lat.  16°  30'. 

LUCID  INTERVALS,  in  Uinat'cs,  the  times 
where'fi  they  appear  to  be  in  their  fenles. 
See  the  article  Lunatic, 

LUCIDAj  in  aftronomy,  an  appellation 
giaen  to  feveral  fixed  llais  oh  account  of 
their  fiiperior  brightnefs  ; as  the  liicida 
coronlt,  a (tar  of  the  fecond  magnitude, 
in  the  northern  crown;  Ihelilcida  hyHrte, 
orcorhydrae;  and  thelilcida  lyfie,  a liar 
of  the  fil'd  magnitude,  in  that  conllella- 
tion. 

LUCIGNANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
dtitchy  of  Xiifcany,  fituated  in  ealt  long. 
12®  3 yl,  ■■  north  lat.  43'  10'. 

LUCIOPERCA,  the  pike-pearcii,  or 
Brasse,  in  ichthyology,  a I'peries  of 
pearch,  with  two  large  teeth  on  earli  fide. 

It  grows  frequently  to  two  (eet  in  length  ; 
its  head  is  large,  and  coinprefied  ; its 
bread  d.it  ; and  the  belly  convex,  as  is 
the  back  ';  and  the  fins  are  litoaled  as  re- 
prefented  in  plate  CLXIII.  fig.  i. 
LUCIUS,  the  pike,  or  Jack,  in  ichthy- 
ology, a fpecies  of  efox,  with  adeprelTed 
rodium.  See  the  aiticle  Esox. 

The  pike  grows  to  a cor.fi.lerable  fize, 
but  ufually  is  found  from  fourteen  inches 
to  two  feet  in  length  : it  is  all  aver  varie- 
gated with  round  yellowifti  fpots.  It  is  a 
wrll  known  and  very  vol'acious  fidi.  See 
plate  CLXIII.  fig.  z. 

For  the  method  of  fifliing  it;  fee  the  ai'- 
ticles  Fishing  and  Huxing. 

Lucius  mabin  us,  the  name  cf  two  fifhes, 
otherwife  called  hake  and  I'phyraena, 
LlJCON,'  a town  of  France,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Poiflou,  fituated  fifteen  miles 
liorth  ol  Rochelle. 

LUCONIA,  or  Manilla,  'he  chief  of  the 
Philippine  iflands,  fituated  between  117® 
and  1 1 ead  long,  and  between  ia°  and 
1(7®  ol  north  lat, 

LUDLOW,  a borough  of  Shroodiire,  fitii- 
ated  on  the  river  CoPve,  eighteen  miles 
fouth  of  Shrewibury.  It  fends  two  mem- 
bers io  parliamenr. 

I.UDUS  HELMONTII,  in  natural  hldo- 
rv,  a name  given  to  the  feplarte  with 
Ip'irrv  partitions,  See  S E p r a p..ra';.. 
LUDIVIGIA,  in  botany,  a gemis  bf  ih-: 
tetrfifr-.lria-monogy.nia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
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corolla  whereof  conlids  of  four  plane, 
patent,  equal  petals,  of  an  obverfely  cor- 
dated  figure  : the  fruit  is  a quadragonal 
obtufe  capiule,  fnrrounded  with  the  cup, 
and  coronated  with  it  at  the  extremiiv; 
in  confids  cf  bur  cells,  and  opens  in  four 
places  at  once  ; the  feeds  are  numerous 

and  I'mall. 

LUES,  ameng  phyficians,  is,  in  general, 
ufed  for  a dil'eafe  cf  any  kind;  but, 
in  a more  particular  fenle,  is  redraintd 
to  contagious  and  pedilential  difeafes; 
thus  the  lues  gallica,  or  venerea,  figuilies 
the  venereal  difeal'e.  See  the  article 
. Pox,  &c. 

LUFF,  or  Loop,  in  thefea  language.  Ste 
the  article  Loop. 

LUG,  a river  of  Wales,  which  paffes  by 
Monmouth,  and  falls  into  the  Severn  at 
Chepdo'w. 

LUGANO,  a town  of  Italy,  In  tliedutdiy 
of  Milan,  fituated  on  t,he  lake  Ltigano, 

• twenty  miles  north-wed  of  Como. 
LUGGERSHAL,  a borough-town,  ten 
miles  north  of  Salilbury.  It  lends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

LUGO,  a city  and  bidiop’s  fee  of  Spain, 
fixty  miles  eall  of  Compodella:  well 
lone.  7°  50',  and  north  lat.  43°  5', 
LUKE,  nr  gofpel  of  Si.  Luke,  a canonical 
book  of  the  New  Tedament. 

Some' think  it  was  properly  St.  Paul's 
gofpel,  and  that  when  that  apoftle  fpeaks 
of  his  gofpel,  he  means  what  is  callid 
St.  Luke’s.  Irenaeus  fays,  that  St.  Luke 
digeded  into  writing  what  St.  Paul 
preached  to  the  gentiles;  and  Gregory 
Nazianzen  tells  us,  that  St.  Luke  wrote 
with  the  adldance  of  St.  Paul. 

St.  Luke,  fays  a modern  writer.  Is 
“ pure,  copious,  and  Hbwing  In  hislan. 
“ gUage,  and  has  a wonderful  andtn- 
“ ttrt'dining  variety  of  felefil  circutn- 
“ dances  in  his  narration  of  our  Savi- 
“ our’s  divine .afitiims.  He  acquaints  iis 
“ wi'h  numerous,  patfages  of  the  tvaii' 
“ gelical  hidory,  not  related  by  any  other 
“ evangelid  ; both  m his  golpel  and  apo- 
“ dolical  afif,  he  is  accurate  and  neat, 
" clear  and  dowing.  with  a nalrual  aofl 
‘s  eafy  grace  : his'liile  is  admirably  sc- 
“ commodated  to  the  defign  of  lils'hil- 
rory  ; it  had  a good  deal  of  rtifm* 
“ blance  to  that  cf  his  great  malhrSf 
“ Paul  ; and  like  liiiti,  he  had  a leam-d 
" and  libera!  education.  1 believe  tie 
“ ha<)  been  very  convertant  with  the  htil 
'•  chidica;  tol  many  ol  his  words  ai.J 
“ fxprtflions  are  • exablly  psrallel  to 
“ theirs,”  BlackwalL' i Sacred  Ciefi'' 
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HlvU  the  e>vangelifl's  day,  a feRival  in 
the  chriftian  cluiich,  obfei  ved  on  the  iSth 
ofOSober. 

hULA.)  ® town  of  fwedifli  Lapland,  fitu- 
aicd  at  the  mouth  of  the  liver  of  the 
fjiiie  name,  on  the  weR  fide  of  the  Both- 
licgulpht  eaR  longitude  si°,  noithla- 

liiude  64®  3°^-  . p , 

luLA  lapmark,  a province  or  Sweden, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  that  of  Tome  ; 
on  the  eaR,  by  the  Bolhnic  gulph ; on 
theroiilh,  by  Pithia-lapmaik  ; and  on  the 
weft,  by  Norway. 

lumbago,  in  medicine,  denotes  a pain 
about  the  loins,  as  that  preceding  fevers, 
agues,  and  rheumatifin.  See  the  articles 
Fever,  Ague,  and  Rheumatism. 
LUMBARIS,  a name  given  to  the  arteries 
and  veins  which  fpread  over  the  loins  ; 
or  an  epithet  to  diRinguifh  thofe  branches 
of  the  aorta  which  carry  the  blood  to  the 
mufcles  of  the  loins,  to  thole  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  other  of  the  circumjacent 
pans,  and  alfo  to  certain  veins  which 
bring  back  the  blood  from  the  loins  into 
.thet'tink  of  the  vena  cava. 

LUMBRICAL,  a name  given  to  four 
mufcles  of  the  fingers,  and  to  as  many  of 
the  toes.  They  are  in  each  called  the 
flexors  of  the  firR  phalanx  ; thole  of  the 
fingers  arife  deep  and  tendinous,  and  are 
inferted  into  the  firR  phalanges  on  the 
fide  next  the  thumb:  thofe  of  the  toes 
liaye  their  origin  from  the  tendon  of  the 
mufciilus  perforans,  and  from  the  inte- 
rior part  of  the  calcaneum  : their  termi- 
nation is  at  the  firfl  phalanx  of  the  feve- 
ral  toes. 

LUMBRICUS,  the  eaRth-worm,  in 
zoolngy.  Sre  the  article  Worms. 
LUMME,  in  ornithology,  a fpecies  of  co- 
Ivmbus,  with  palmattrl  undivided  feet. 
See  ihe  article  COLYMBUS. 

This  is  a veiy  heautifnl  hint,  and  is  ex- 
tremely common  in  fome  particular  parts 
of  the  north  of  Europe,  though  wholly 
unknown  elfewhere:  it  is  about  equal  to 
our  common  wild-duck  in  (ize ; the  head 
is  large,  and  rounded  at  the  fides,  but 
fomevvhat  deprelfed  on  the  crown  ; the 
eves  are  Urge,  Riarp,  and  piercing,  and 
their  iris  of  a fine  pale  hazel ; the  beak 
is  about  an  inch  and  three  quarters  in 
length,  and  towards  the  bafe  pretty  thick, 
and  of  a deep  glofi'y  black  ; as  are  allb 
the  legs,  vdiich  are  very  robuR  ; the  heati 
and  neck  are  grey  ; tbe  back  and  wings 
black,  but  beautifully  variegated  with 
fq'isre  fpots  of  white  5 and  the  breaR  and 
belly  are  white. 
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LUMP-FfSH,  cjclapterus.  See  the  article 
Cyclopterus. 

LUNA,  in  aRronomy,  the  moon.  See  the 
article  Moon. 

Luna,  arhong  chemiRs,  fignifies  filver. 
See  the  article  SILVER. 

LUNAR,  fomething  belonging  to  the 
moon  i thus  we  lay  lunar  month,  lunar 
year,  lunar  dial,  lunar  eclipfe,  Sfc.  See 
Moon,  Month,  Year,  &fc. 

LUN  ARIA,  HONESTY,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  tetradynamia-filiculofa  clafs  of 
plants  ; the  corolla  whereof  confiRs  of 
four  cruciform,  entire,  obtufe,  large  pe- 
tals of  the  length  of  the  cup,  and  ending 
in  ungues  of  the  fame  length;  the  fruit 
confiRs  cf  an  elliptic,  piano  comprefl'ed, 
ere£i,  and  very  large  pod,  Handing  upon 
a pedicle,  terminated  by  a Ryle,  canfiR- 
ing  of  two  valves,  and  containing  two 
cells  ; the  Reds  are  few,  kidney  fhaped, 
compreffed,  marginated,  and  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  pod. 

This  plant  is  famous  in  fimip  parts  of  the 
kingdom  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  though 
it  has  not  the  fortune  to  be  received  in 
the  fhops.  The  people  in  the  northern 
countries  dry  the  whole  plant  in  the  oven, 
and  give  as  much  as  will  lie  on  a fhilling 
for  a dofe,  twice  a day,  in  haemorrhages 
of  all  kinds,  particularly  in  the  too  abun- 
dant flowing  of  the  menfes,  and  this  with 
great  I'uccels.  TheWelRi,  among  whom 
it  is  not  uncommon.  Dr.  Needham  in- 
forms ns,  make  an  ointment  of  it,  which 
they  ufe  externally,  and  pretend  it  cures 
dvRnteries. 

LUNATIC,  a perfon  affedfed  with  lunacy, 
the  cure  of  which  is  to  be  attempted  by 
evacuations  of  all  kinds;  as  bleeding, 
vomiting,  cathartics,  See  Madness. 
A lunatic  is  defined  bv  our  lawyers  to  be 
a perfon  who  is  fometimes  of  a found 
mind,  and  at  other  times  not  fo ; in 
which  IrR  cafe,  he  is  faid  to  be  non  compos 
mentis,  A lunatic,  while  in  this  Rate, 
is  not  chargeable  with  anv  criminal  adf, 
except  an  attempt  upon  the  perfon  of  the 
king;  and,  therefore,  where  a perfon  in- 
cites a lunatic  to  commit  a criminal  ac- 
tion, he  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  a prin- 
cipal oRender,  and  is  punifiied  in  the 
fame  manner  as  if  he  committed  it  him- 
felf.  But  tho’  a lunatic  is  not  punifliable, 
yet  to  prevent  mifehief,  he. may  be  con- 
fined in  prifon  till  he  has  recovered  his 
lenfes.  Lunatics  or  madmen,  that  war- 
der about,  may  be  apprehended  by  a jnl- 
tice’s  warrant,  locked  up,  and  chained,  if 
nscelTary ; or  fcnt  to  their  legal  fettle- 

ment, 
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jnent,  and  two  juftices  of  peace  may 
charge  their  eftates  for  their  maintenance. 
Commiifions  of  lunacy  are  iffued  out  of 
chancery,  impowerlng  the  commidioners 
to  examine  whether  a perlbn  be  a luna- 
tic, and  alfo  to  make  inqueft  of  his  lands, 
&V.  Eut  in  fuch  cafe,  tho’  lands  are 
leized  by  the  king  upon  a commidion  of 
lunacy  and  he  grants  the  cuftody  of  the 
lunatic,  five  comfuto  reddendo,  that  is, 
without  an  account  to  be  rendered  5 yet  if 
the  lunatic  becomes  afterwards  of  a found 
memory,  he  may  have  an  aflion  of  ac- 
count for  the  profits.  It  is  ordained,  that 
the  king  fliall  provide  that  the  lands  of  a 
lunatic  be  fafely  kept,  that  he  and  his  fa- 
mily be  maintained  ont  of  the  profits, 
and  the  relidue  delivered  to  him  when  he 
comes  to  his  right  mind,  the  king  taking 
nothing  to  hirafelfs  any  deed  or  contrail 
made  by  a lunatic,  may  be  fet  afide  by 
his  next  heir,  but  not  by  himfelf;  yet 
where  a lunatic  has  purchafed,  if  he  re- 
cover his  memory,  be  may,  agree  to  it, 
after  which  his  heirs  cannot  difagree  to  it. 

LUND,  or  Lunden,  a city  of  Sweden,  in 
the  province  of  Gothland,  the  capital  of 
the  territory  of  Schonen,  fituated  thirty 
miles  eaft  of  Copenhagen. 

LUNDEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Lower  Saxony,  and  dutchy  of  Hoi- 
ftein  : eaft  long.  S°  45',  north  lat.  54° 45'. 

LUNDY,  a little  illand  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Briftol-channel : weft  long.  4''  50',  north 
lat.  51°  zyk 

LUNENBURG,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy 
of  the  fame  name,  thirty- miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Hamburg:  eaft  long.  10?  20',  north 
'at.  53“  35'. 

LUNGS,  a part  of  the  human  body,  which 
is  the  caufe  or  inftruinent  of  refpiration. 
The  lungs  ai-e  the  largeft  vifeus  of  the 
thorax;  they  are  fituated  in  the  twofides 
of  it,  with  the  heart  as  it  were  between 
them  ; and  are  connefled  by  means  of 
tile  mediaftinum,  with  the  flernum  and 
vertebras ; with  the  heart,  by  means  of 
the  pulmonary  veflels,  and  immediately 
with  the  afpera  arteria.  The  colour  of 
the  lungs,  in  infants,  is  a fine  florid  red  ; 
in  adults,  it  is  darker;  and  in  old  peo- 
ple, livid,  or  variegated  with  black  and 
White.  When  inflated,  they  have  fome 
refemblance  to  the  hoof  of  an  ox;  and 
are  convex  on  the  upper  fide,  and  concave 
underneath.  They  are  divided  into  two 
large  lobes,  the  right  and  left ; the  left, 
which  is  the  fmaller,  is  divided  again  into 
two;  and  the  right,  which  is  larger,  into 
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three  fmaller  ones.  The  membrane  with 
which  the  lungs  are  furrounded,  is  conti. 
nitous  with  the  pleura.  The  fubftance 
of  the  lungs  is  fpongeous,  or  veficulous, 
and  they  feera,  indeed,  entirely  compofed 
. of  a number  of  fin  all  veficles  of  a flefliy 
texture,  and  of  a variety  of  veflels. 

The  veflels  of  the  lungs  are  the  bronchia, 
the  bronchial  artery  and  vein,  the  pulrao. 
nary  artery  and  vein,  the  nerves,  and  the 
Ivtnphatics.  See  Bronchia,  &c. 

The  ufes  of  the  lungs  are,  j.  To  per- 
form the  offlee  of  refpiration,  by  which 
the  blood  is  attenuated  in  the  plexus  of 
the  arteries  called  the  rete  vafculofum. 
I.  To  be  aflTiftant  to  the  voice  in  fpeak- 
ing,  and  to  the  fenfe  of  fmelling.  They 
are  alfo  emunflories  of  the  blood,  and  ate 
of  many  other  important  fervices. 

To  give  a more  diftinfl;  idea  of  the  form 
of  the  lungs  and  their  fituation,  with  rs- 
fpefil  to  the  parts  to  which  they  are  unit- 
ed,  we  have  given  a plate  of  them,  in 
which  they  are  reprefented  in  two  differ- 
ent views,  fee  plate  CLXIV.  fig,  2, 
where,  in  n°  i.  A is  the  larynx  ; B,  the 
afpera  arteria,  or  wind-pipe;  CC,  the 
lungs;  D,  the  thymus;  EE.twobran- 
ches  of  nerves  palling  to,  FFF,  the  dia- 
phragm. In  n®  2.  A is  alfo  the  larynx ; 
B,  the  afpera  arteria;  CCCCC,  the 
lobes  of  the  lungs  ; D,  the  heart  inclofed 
in  the  pericardium  ; E,  the  vena  cava 
fuperior;  F,  the  fubclavian  and  caroliii 
arteries. 

For  the  difeafes  in  the  lungs,  fee  the  ar- 
ticles Asthma,  Consumption,  Pe- 

RIPNEUMONY,  &e. 

l.vsG-viOV.'T , pulmonaria,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  PuLMONARIA. 
LUNISOLAR  YEAR,  in  chronology,  the 
fpace  of  532  common  years;  found  by 
multiplying  the  cycle  of  the  fun  by  that 
of  the  moon.  See  Cycle  and  Year. 
LUNULA,  in  geometry,  a plane  figure  like 
a crefeent,  or  half-moon,  for  the  qua- 
drature of  which,  fee  QUADRATURE. 
LUPERCALIA,  a feftival  of  the  antient 
Romans  in  honour  of  the  god  Pan,  ob- 
ferved  on  the  15th  of  February,  and  fo 
called  from  luperci,  the  priefts  of  thatfy 
bulous  diety.  This  feftival  was  infti- 
tuted  by  Evander,  who  being  driven  from 
Arcadia,  and  received  by  king  Faunus, 
introduced  the  worlhip  of  Pan  in  Italy: 
but  the  ceremonies  and  magnificence  or 
this  feaft  were  encreafed  by  Romulus* 
At  this  feftival  the  luperci  ran  naksd 
about  the  city,  (irlking  ihofe  they  met 
. - with 
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with  thongs  cut  out  of  the  flcins  of  goats  1 
the  women  foolifhly  imagined  that  their 
receiving  the  facred  ftroke  helped  concep- 
tion, and  rendered  their  delivery  more 
eaiy.  Cicero,  after  (peaking  with  con- 
tempt of  the  luperci,  in  his  fecond  Phi- 
lippic, ridicules  Anthony  for  running 
about  as  a lupercus.  Neverthelefs  we 
find  that  magiftrates  and  perfons  of  noble 
birth,  were  not  afhamed  to  aft  fo  ri- 
diculous a part  in  the  fight  of  all  the 
citizens. 

LUPIA,  in  furgery,  a kind  of  encyffed 
tumour,  called  alfo  talpa  and  teftudo. 
See  Tu  M o u R s . 

lupine,  lupinus,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  diadelphia-decandria  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  whereof  is  papilionaceous; 
the  vexillum  is  cordated,  rounclifh,  and 
cmarginated : the  alae  are  oval,  and  al- 
moft  of  the  fame  length  with  the  vex- 
illum;  the  carina  is  divided  into  two 
fegments  at  the  bafe  : the  fruit  is  a large, 
oblong,  coriaceous,  comprelfed,  acumi- 
nated pod,  containing  only  one  cell;  the 
feeds  are  numerous,  roundifli,  and  com- 
prelTed.  See  plate  CLXIII.  fig.  5. 
LUPULUS,  the  hop,  in  botany,  &c.  See 
the  article  Hop. 

LUPUS,  the  WOLF,  in  zoology.  See  the 
article  Wolf. 

Lupus,  in  ornithology,  the  fame  with  the 
inoneclula,  or  jackdaw.  See  Jackdaw. 
Lupus  marinus,  the  sea-wolf,  in  ich- 
thyology, conftitutes  a dillinft  genus  of 
malacopterygious  fifhes,  with  a com- 
prelTed  body,  and  fix  or  more  ollicles  in 
the  membrane  of  the  gills.  On  the  back 
there  isonly  onefin,  which  extends  almoft 
from  the  head  to  the  tail.  It  is  a very 
lingular  fifli,  growing  to  four  or  five  feet 
long.  See  plate  CLXIII.  fig.  3. 

This  fifh  is  called  anarrhichas,  by  the  ge- 
nerality of  authors. 

Lupus,  in  aftronomy,  a fouthern  conftella- 
lion,  confiding  of  nineteen,  or,  according 
toFlamdead,  of  twenty-four  ftars. 
lure,  in  falconry,  a device  of  leather,  in 
the  form  of  a bird,  with  two  wings  diick 
with  feathers,  and  baited  with  a piece 
of  flefh  i wherewith  to  reclaim  or  call 
back  a hawk,  when  at  a confiderable 
diliance.  See  the  article  Falconry. 
Lure,  in  geography,  a town  of  Cham- 
paign, in  France,  thirty-five  miles  north- 

eaft  of  feefan9on. 

LUSATIA,  a marquifate  of  Upper  Sax- 
ony, bounded  by  Brandenburg,  on  the 
north;  by  Silefia,  on  the  eaft ; by  Bo- 
Iteinia,  on  the  foutli ; and  by  the  dutchy 


of  Saxony,  on  the  weft:  it  is  fubjeft  to 
the  king  of  Poland. 

LUSCINIA,  the  NIGHTINGALE,  ill  orni- 
thology. See  Nightingale. 

LUSIGNAN,  a town  of  France,  fifteen 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Poiftiers,  fituated 
under  the  meridian  of  London. 

LUST,  in  the  fea-language.  When  a (liip 
heels  more  one  way  than  another,  file  is 
laid  to  have  a lud  that  way. 

LUSTRATION,  in  antiquity,  facrifices 
or  ceremonies  by  which  the  antients  pu- 
rified their  cities,  fields,  armies,  or  peo- 
ple, defiled  by  any  crime  or  impurity. 
Some  of  thefe  ludrations  were  public, 
others  private.  There  were  three  Ipecies 
or  manners  of  performing  luftration,  •viz. 
by  fire  and  fulpliur,  by  water,  and  by 
air,  which  lad  was  done  by  fanning  and 
agitating  the  air  round  the  thing  to  be 
purified.  Some  of  thefe  ludrations  were 
necelTary,  that  is,  could  not  be  difpenfed 
with,  as  ludrations  of  houfes  in  time  of 
a plague,  or  upon  the  death  of  any  perfon ; 
others  again  were  done  out  of  choice, 
and  at  pleafure.  The  public  ludrations 
at  Rome  were  celebrated  every  fifih  year, 
in  which  they  led  a viftim  thrice  round 
the  place  to  be  purified,  and  in  the  mean 
time  burnt  a great  quantity  of  perfumes. 
Their  country  ludrations,  which  they 
called  ambarvalia,  were  celebrated  be- 
fore they  began  to  reap  their  corn  : in 
thofe  of  the  armies,  which  they  called 
armiludria,  fomechofen  foldiers,  crown- 
ed with  laurel,  led  the  vifliins,  which 
were  a cow,  a fheep,  and  a bull,  thrice 
round  the  army  ranged  in  battle-array  in 
the  field  of  Mars,  to  which  deity  the 
viftims  were  afterwards  facrificed,  after 
pouring  out  many  imprecations  on  the 
enemie.s  of  the  Romans.  The  ludrations 
of  their  flocks  were  performed  in  this 
manner:  the  fiiepherd  fprinkled  them 
with  pure  water,  and  thrice  furrounded 
his  Iheepfold  with  a compofition  of  favin, 
laurel,  and  brimflone  fet  on  fire,  and 
afterwards  facrificed  to  the  goddefs  Pales 
an  offering  of  milk  boiled,  wine,  a cake 
and  millet.  As  for  private  houles,  they 
were  ludrated  with  water,  a fumigation 
of  laurel,  juniper,  olive-tree,  (avin,  and 
fuch  like  ; and  the  viftim  commonly  was 
a pig.  Ludrations  made  for  particular 
perfons  were  commonly  called  expiations, 
and  the  viftims  piaciila.  There  were 
alfo  a kind  of  ludratioii  nfed  for  infants, 
by  which  they  were  purified,  girls  the 
third,  and  boys  the  ninth  day  after  their 
birth,  which  ceremony  was  pet  formed 

with 
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with  pure  water  and  fpittle.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Ambarvalia. 

In  their  lultraiory  Sacrifices  the  Atheni- 
ans Sacrificed  two  men,  one  f ir  the  men 
of  their  city,  and  the  other  for  the  wo- 
men. Divers  of  tliefe  expiations  were 
auftere:  Some  faded,  others  abdained  from 
all  SenSual  pleafures,  and  Some,  as  the 
prieds  of  Cyhcle,  cadrated  themSelves. 
The  podures  of  the  penitents  were  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  different  Sacii- 
fices.  The  prieds  changed  their  habits 
according  to  the  ceremony  to  be  per- 
formed ; white,  purple,  and  black,  were 
the  mod  nSual  colours.  They  calf  into 
the  river,  or  at  lead  out  of  the  city,  the 
animals  or  other  things  that  had  Served 
for  a ludration  or  factifice  of  atonement, 
and  thought  themSelves  threatned  with 
Ibme  great  misfortune  when  by  chance 
they  trod  upon  them.  Part  of  theSe  ce- 
remonies were  aboliflied  by  the  emperor 
Couttantine,  and  his  SucceSTors  ; the  red 
itibfifled  till  the  gothic  kings  were  maders 
of  Rome,  under  whom  they  expired,  ex- 
cepting what  the  popes  thought  proper 
to  adopt  and  hring  into  the  church. 

For  the  ludration,  or  rather  expiation,  of 
the  antient  Jews,  fee  Expiation. 

LUSTRE,  the  glofs  or  brightneSs  appear- 
ing on  anv  thing,  particularly  on  manu- 
iailures  of  Silk,  wool,  or  Buff.  It  is 
likewife  uSed  to  denote  the  corapofition 
or  manner  of  giving  that  glofs. 

The  hidre  of  filks  is  given  them  by  walh- 
ing  in  Soap,  then  clear  water,  and  dip- 
ping them  in  alum  w.iiercold.  To  give 
dud’s  a beautiful  ludre,  for  every  eight 
pounds  of  dnft'  allow  a quarter  of  a pound 
of  linSeed  ; bcul  it  half  an  hour,  and  then 
ftr.ain  it  through  a cloth,  and  let  it  dand 
till  it  is  turned  almod  to  a jelly:  after- 
wards put  an  ounce  and  a half  of  gum  to 
did'olve,  twenty-four  hours ; then  mix 
the  liquor,  and  put  the  cloth  into  this 
mixture  ; take  it  out,  dry  it  in  the  (liade, 
and  prefs  it.  If  once  doing  is  not  Suffi- 
cient, repeat  the  operation.  Curriers 
give  3 ludre  to  black  leather  fird  vvith 
juice  of  bar-berries,  then  with  gum-ara- 
bic, ale,  vinegar,  and  Flanders-glue,boil- 
■ ed  together.  For  coloured  leather,  they 
tiSe  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten  in  water. 
Moroccoes  have  their  Itiflre  from  juice  of 
bar-berries  and  lemon  or  orange.  For 
hats,  the  ludre  is  frequently  given  with 
common  water.  Sometimes  a little  black 
dye  is  added  : the  fame  luflre  Serves  for 
furs,  except  that  for  very  black  furs  they 
Ibnietinies  prepare  3 lultre  of  galls,  cop- 


peras, roman  alum,  ox’s  marrow,  ai,,) 
other  ingredients. 

LUSTRUM,  in  roman  antiquity,  a gene, 
ral  muder  and  review  of  all  the  citizen) 
and  their  goods,  which  was  performed 
by  the  cenlors  every  fifih  year,  who  af. 
terwards  made  a Solemn  ludration.  See 
the  article  Lustration. 

This  ctidom  was  firH  indituted  hy  Ser. 
vius  Tullius,  about  i So  years  after  tin 
foundation  of  Rome.  In  courfe  of  time 
the  ludra  were  not  celebrated  fo  often, 
for  we  find  the  fifth  ludrum  celebrated  at 
Rome  only  in  the  574th  year  of  that  city, 

LUSUC,  or  Lucko,  a city  and  bifliop'i 
fee  of  Poland:  ead  long.  2J°,  and  nortb 
lat.  51°  5'. 

LUTE,  or  Luting,  among  chemills,  a 
mixed,  tenacious,  duflile  fubftancs, which 
grows  folid  by  drying,  and  being  ap. 
plied  to  the  junflure  ofvelfels,  dopsilieiit 
lip  fo  as  to  prevent  the  air  from  getting 
either  in  or  out. 


'When  the  fuhjefil  is  merely  aqueor, 
linSeed  meal  ground  to  fine  powder,  and 
■well  mixt  or  worked  up  into  a diffpade 
with  the  white  of  an  egg_  makes  a jito- 
per  luting  for  the  purpofej  for  being  ap- 
plied  to  the  junfluresof  didillingvelfels.it 
grovrshard  with  heat ; and  if  it  happens  to 
crack,  it  is  eafily  repaired  by  the  applica- 
tion of  frelh  pade,  which  Soon  grows  folid 
as  before.  But  a pade  made  of  the  fame 
meal,  well  worked  up  with  cold  water, 
very  well  anfwers  the  end  in  the  dilliila- 
tion  of  all  fermented  inflammable  fpiiiis, 
and  all  volatile  alkaline  fairs  ,•  hut  ihis 
pade  will  not  anfwer  in  the  didillation 
of  mild  acids  or  acetous  I'pirits,  becaul'e 
it  foftens  and  diflblves  therewith,  So  ns  to 
let  the  fumes  eScape  j in  lliei'e  cafes, 
therefore,  a bladder  deeped  in  water  till  it 
begins  to  grow  dimy,  makes  an  excellent 
luting,  by  being  applied  and  preffed  wet 
upon  the  jnn£lures  ofthe  didilling  velTels, 
A luting  that  acquires  a dony  liardnefs, 
is  neceflary  in  the  didillation  of  thefof. 
'file  acids,  as  thoSe  of  vitriol,  fea-falt,  6?(, 
.which  kind  of  luting  is  called  the  philo- 
sophical luting,  and  may  be  prepared 
from  the  calx  of  copperas  and  qnick-linie, 
by  boiling  the  caput  mortuum  of  vitriol 
in  feveral  parcels  of  water  till  it  is  thus 
thoroughly  waflied  from  its  falirte  par|, 
then  drying  the  powder,  and  preferving 
it  in  a clofe  veffel.  This  powder  is  to 
be  rubbed  with  an  equal  quantiiy  C) 
drong  quick  lime,  and  wrought  into  a 
pade  with  the  whites  of  eggs  fird  heat 
thin  j and  this  luting  is  iimnediately  to 
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j,j  applied  to  the  junfltires  of  the  veflels, 
after  their  firll  being  heated  a little. 

tuTE,  is  alio  a mufical  inftrument  with 
Ihings. 

The  lute  confirts  of  four  parts,  viz,  the 
table,  the  body  or  belly,  which  has  nine 
or  ten  ftdes ; the  neck,  which  has  nine 
or  ten  Hops  or  divifions,  matked  with 
(Irinos;  and  the  head,  or  crofs,  where 
the  fcrew  for  railing  and  lowering  the 
Itrings  to  a proper  pitch  of  tone  are  fixed. 
Ill  the  micMle  of  the  table  there  is  a rofe 
or  paflage  for  the  found  j there  is  alfo  a 
bridge  that  the  firings  are  faftened  to, 
and  a piece  of  ivory  between  the  head 
and  the  neck  to  which  the  other  extre- 
mities of  the  firings  are  fitted.  In  play- 
ing, the  firings  are  ftruck  with  the  right 
hand,  and  with  the  left  the  ftops  are 
prelTed.  The  lutes  of  Bologna  areefieem- 
edthe  bell  on  account  of  the  wood,  which 
is  faid  to  have  an  uncommon  difpofition 
for  producing  a fweet  found. 

LUTHERANS,  the'chrifiians  who  follow 
the  opinions  of  Martin  Luther,  one  of 
the  principal  reformers  of  the  church  in 
the  fixteenih  century. 

This  fe6l  took  its  rife  from  the  difiafte 
taken  at  the  indulgences  which  were 
granted  in  1517,  by  pope  Leo  X.  to  thofe 
who  contributed  towards  finifhing  St. 
Peter’s  church  at  Rome.  John  Stuptiz, 
vicar-general  of  the  auguftines  in  Ger- 
many, was  the  firft  who  took  occafion  to 
declare  again  ft  thefe  abufes,  for  which 
purpofe  he  made  ufe  of  Martin  Luther, 
the  moll  learned  of  all  the  auguftines. 
Luther  was  a native  of  Eifleben,  in  the 
county  of  Mansfield  in  Saxony,  and 
taught  divinity  at  the  univerfity  of  Wir- 
tcmberg;  he  mounted  the  pulpit,  and  de- 
claimed vehemently  againft  the  abufe  of 
indulgences,  and  even  fixed  ninety- five 
propofifions  upon  the  church  doors  of 
Wirtemberg,  in  order  to  their  being  con- 
fidered  and  examined  In  a public  confe- 
rence: againll  thefe  John  Tetzel,  a do- 
minican,  publiftied  a hundred  and  fix 
pofiiions  at  Francfort  upon  the  Oder; 
and  hy  virtue  of  his  office  of  inquifitor, 
ordered  thole  of  Luther  to  be  burnt  ; 
"■hen  his  aclherei)ts,  to  revenge  the  af- 
front, publicly  burnt  at  Wirtemberg 
thofe  of  Tetzeh  Thus  war  was  declared 
between  the  dominicans  and  angurrines, 
and  Toon  after  between  the  roman  catho- 
lic and  the  lutheran  party.  In  1550, 
Luther  lent  his  book  De  Libertate  Chrif- 
tiana,  to  the  pope  ; in  which  he  grounds 
jiilhlicaiicn  upon  faith  alone,  without 
VoL,  HI. 


the  affificnce  of  good  works ; and  aflerfsj 
that  chrillian  liberty  refeues  us  from  the 
bondage  of  human  traditions,  and  par- 
ticularly the  flavery  of  papal  impofitions; 
and  afterwards,  in  a remonftrance  writ- 
ten in  high  Dutch,  he  proceeded  to  deny 
the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
He  was  the  fame  year  exromnntnicated 
by  the  pope;  upon  which  Luther  caufing 
a large  fire  to  be  made  without  the  walls 
of  Wii-temberg,  threw  the  pope’s  bull 
into  it  with  his  own  hands,  together  with 
the  decretals,  exrravagants,  and  clemen- 
tines ; and  this  example  was  followed 
by  his  difciples  in  other  towns.  The 
next  year  the  emperor  Charles  V ordered 
his  books  to  be  burnt,  and  put  him  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire  as  a heretic  and 
fchifmalic;  and  about  this  time  king 
Henry  VIII.  of  England  wrote  again!!: 
him  in  defence  of  the  feven  facraments, 
to  which  Luther  wrote  a reply. 

The  eleflor  of  Saxony,  who  had  for  forhO 
time  kept  him  concealed  in  his  caftle  of 
Wefb  rg,  now  gave  him  leave  to  reform 
the  churches  of  Wirtemberg  as  he  thought 
fit ; when  this  reformer  propofed  that  the. 
bifnops,  abbots,  and  monks  (hould  be  ex- 
pelled; that  all  the  lands  and  revenues 
of  the  biflioprics,  abbies,  and  monafie- 
ries,  (hould  efeheat  to  the  refpefllve  prin- 
ces ; artd  that  all  the  convents  of  mendi- 
cant friars  (hould  be  turned  into  public 
fchools  and  hofpitals : this  year,  Luther 
had  the  fatisfaclion  to  fee  a league  con- 
trafled  between  Gufiavus  king  of  Swe- 
den, anil  Fredei’ick  king,  of  Denmark, 
who  both  agreed  to  eftablifli  Itithsrani.'m 
in  their  dominions:  and  now  Luther’s 
pei'fuafion,  which  fro.m  the  Upper  Saxony 
had  fpread  into  the  northern  provinces, 
began  to  be  perfeftiy  fettled  in  the  dut- 
chies  of  Lunenburg,  Brunfwick,  Meck- 
lenburgh  and  Pomerania,  and  in  the 
archbilhoprics  of  Magdeburg  and  Bre- 
men ; in  the  towns  of  H.amburgb,  Wif- 
mar,  Ra'llock,  and  along  the  Baltic  as 
far  as  Livonia  and  Prufiia.  Luther  main- 
tained the  doflrine  of  confuhfiantiation  ; 
and  at  a general  diet  at  Ratifbon  for  re- 
conciling both  parlies,  the  divines  could 
agree  to  no  more  than  five  or  ii.x  articles 
concerning  jufiitication,  free-will,  origi- 
nal fin,  baptifm,  good  works,  and  cpif- 
copacy. 

LUTHERN,  in  architeflure, ' a kind  of 
window  over  the  cotniche,  in  the  roef  ol 
a building  ; (landing  perpendicularly 
over  the  naked  of  a wall,  and  firving  to 
illuminate  the  uoper  (lory, 
i l.  u 
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Lutlierns  are  of  various  forms,  as  fquare, 
femi-circular,  round,  called  bulls-eyes, 
flat  arches,  &c. 

LUTON,  a market-town,  fourteen  miles 
fouth  of  Bedford. 

LUTRA,  the  otter,  in  zoology.  See 
the  article  Otter. 

LUTTERWORTH,  a market- town, 
twelve  miles  fouth  ofLeicelter. 

LUTUM,  among  chemifts,  denotes  a lute  ; 
and  iutum  fapientias,  the  hermetical  feal. 
See  Lute  and  Hermetical. 

LUTZEILSTEIN,  a town  of  Germany, 
feventeen  miles  north  of  Strafburg. 

LUTZEN,  a town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in 
Germany,  eight  miles  weft  of  Leipfic. 

LUXATION,  hcxatio,  in  furgery,  is  when 
any  bone  is  moved  out  of  its  place,  or  ar- 
ticulation, fo  as  to  impede  or  deftroy  its 
proper  motion  or  office;  hence,  it  ap- 
pears, that  luxations  are  peculiar  to  fuch 
bones  as  have  moveable  joints  ; but,  in  a 
common  way  of  fpeaking,  people  term 
it  a luxation,  when  the  bones  of  the  nofe 
are  difplaced,  or  when  epiphyfes  are  fe- 
parated  from  their  bones  in  infants. 
Thofe,  therefore,  who  defire  to  be  fully 
verfed  in  the  knowledge  and  cure  of  lux- 
ations, fiiould  have  a clear  idea  and  re- 
membrance of  the  form  of  each  articu- 
lation, with  its  ligaments  and  mufcles; 
which  can  only  be  obtained  by  a frequent 
and  diligent  infpeSion  of  anatomical 
diffeftions.  See  the  article  AnatOMY. 
Luxations  are  generally  diftinguilhed  into 
pcrfefl  and  imperfefl  % thefe  laft  are  when 
the  bones  are  only  diffocated  in  part,  yet 
fo  as  that  they  cannotperform  their  offlce; 
whereas,  in  perfeft  luxations,  the  bones 
are  wholly  feparated  or  difplaced  from 
their  articulation  with  each  other. 

As  to  the  method  of  treating  luxations, 
it  is  much  the  fame  with  that  ufed  in 
frailurts  1 for  in  both  cafes,  the  whole 
defign  of  the  furgeon  i.s,  i.  To  reftore 
the  bone  to  its  place,  fir  ft  by  extenlion, 
and  then  by  reJtiflion  with  his  hands, 
a.  To  pre.''erve  and  retain  what  is  fo  re- 
placed, in  their  natural  pofition.  3.  To 
prevent  and  cure  the  feveral  fymptoms 
ufually  attending  them. 

To  replace  a luxated  bone,  the  furgeon 
ought  to  regular-?,  the  afflltant’s  extenfion, 
by  ordering  it  to  be  llrong  fnough,  and 
in  a right  dircilion  ; and,  in  the  mean 
, time,  he  is  to  comprefs  the  articulation 
gently  with  Ills  hands  and  fingers,  till 
be  find  tlifi  elapfed  bone  recover  its  right 
plarp,-  which  is  known  to  have  hecn 
etic.dew,  if  it  be  heard  to  fnap  in  the  re- 
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dufllon,  dr  by  the  limb’s  being  able  W 
perform  its  office.  In  cafes  where  the 
luxation  is  attended  with  a fraflure,  the 
reduflion  mu  ft  be  put  off  till  the  fraSiure 
be  well  joined  by  a firm  callus. 

WHien  the  bones  are  properly  reduced, 
they  muft  be  retained  in  their  places  by 
proper  bandages  and  reft;  and  when 
thefe  happen  in  the  lower  extremities, 
the  patient  fliould  reft  a few  days  in  his 
bed  ! moving  the  limb  gently  as  foon  as 
he  finds  it  capable,  and  afterwards  he 
may  rife  and  walk  pautioufly. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  luxation  is 
inveterate,  and  the  ligaments  have  been 
much  flretched  by  violent  and  long  con- 
tinued dillention,  it  is 'highly  necelTaiy 
to  make  ufe  of  fome  bandage  after  re- 
diiftion  ; and  in  the  mean  time,  to  bathe 
the  paitwell  with  fpirit  of  wine,  Hun- 
gary-water,  or  fome  other  warm  and 
ftrengthening  medicine,  by  which  means 
the  ligaments  ufuaily  become  very  firm 
and  ftrong. 

As  to  the  fymptoms  which  happen  before 
or  after  the  reduflion  of  a luxation,  fuch 
as  inflammations,  tumours,  convullions, 

. bsemorrhages,  &c.  they  muft  be  treated 
in  the  manner  direfted  under  thefe  ar- 
tides.  If  a flight  fever  fliould  attend, 
bleeding,  a thin  diet,  and  cooling  medi- 
cines are  to  be  ufed.  If  an  aheefs  Ihonld 
be  formed,  it  fliould  be  opened  as  foon 
as  ripe,  left  the  articulation  and  bnnesbe 
corroded,'  which  often  make  amputation 
of  the  limb  neceflary.  If  a luxation' is 
attended  with  a fraiflure,  it  fliould  be  re- 
duced firft,  and  the  fraflure  let  after* 
wards  : and,  laftly,  if  the  bones  be  dillo- 
cated  with  fuch  violence  as  to  break  and 
deftroy  the  ligaments,  tendons,  and  ad- 
jacent Ikin,  the  only  method  left  is 
fpeedily  to  amputate  the  limb.  Seethe 
article  Amputation. 

Luxations  of  the  jaw,  clavicle,  arm,  and 
hand,  are  more  readily  reduced  on  a low 
ftnol ; fuch  as  happen  in  the  vertebrsor 
thighs,  on  a table  j fitch  as  happen  in  the 
legs  or  feet,  on  a bed  ; and,  laftly,  thole 
which  happen  on  the  fhouUlers  or  verte- 
brx  of  the  neck,  are  molt  coinmodioufiy 
reduced  on  the  floor.  See  Jaw,  Hu- 
merus, Thigh,  Vertebr.®,  E’g 
Luxation  of  the  ancle.  See  the  attide 
Ancle  luxated. 

LUXEMBURG,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy 
of  ihe  fame  natne,  frtuated  an  hundred 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Bruffels,  is  a Imall 
hut  ftrong  fortrefs  : ealt  long.  6°  2',  nmm 
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X,UZZARA,  a town  of  Ilaly,  twelve  miles 
foiith  of  Mantua. 

LYBIA,  a name  antiently  given  to  all  the 
coalt  of  Barbary,  efpecially  that  part  ly- 
ing wellward  of  Egypt. 
LYCANTHROPY,  in  medicine,  a deep 
melancholy,  wherein  the  patients  ima- 
gine themfelves  wolves;  and  accordingly 
fliun  company,  and  go  into  woods  .and 
lonely  places,  howling  like  wolves.  . See 
the  article  Melanchoi,y. 

LYCAONIA,  an  antient  province  of  leffer 
Alia,  whereof  Cogni  Is  now  the  capital, 
LYCEUM,  in  grecian  antiquity,  an  aca- 
demy fituated  upon  the  banks  of  the 
IlilTiis  at  Athens.  It  was  compoled  of 
porticos  and  walks,  where  Ariftotle 
taught  philofophy;  walking  there  con- 
ftantly  every  day  till  the  hour  of  anoint- 
ing, whence  he  and  his  followers  were 
called  peripatetics.  See  the  article  Pe- 
ItltATETIC  PHILOSOPHY, 

LYCHA.M,  orLiTCHAM,  a market-town 
of  Noifolk,  eighteen  miles  weft  of  Nor- 
wich. 

LYCHNIS,  CATCH-FLY,  or  CucKOW- 
, rLOWER,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  de- 
' candria  pentagynia  'lafs  ol  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  five  petals  ; 
the  ungues  of  which  equal  the  cup  in 
length,  and  their  limb  is  phiin  ; the  nec- 
larium  is  compoled  of  two  denticles, 
placed  in  the  neck  of  each  petal  : the 
iiuil  is  a capfule,  approaching  to  an  oval 
figure,  covered,  and  containing  only  one 
" tell,  with  numerous  roundifh  feeds.  See 
plate  CLXIII.  fig.  4. 

lYCIUM,  AVIGNON-THORN,  in  bot^ny, 
a genus  of  ihe  pentandria-monogynia 
dais  of  piiints,  the  corolla  of  which  is  a 
lingle  lunnel-like  petal,  with  a cylin- 
draceous  tube,  and  the  limb  divided  in- 
to five  fegments ; the  fruit  is  a roundifli 
biiocul-.r  berry,  containing  a great  ma- 
ny kidney-fhaped  feeds, 
lYCODONTES,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
petniied  teeth  of  the  lupus-pifcis,  or  wolf- 
hill,  frequently  found  fofTile.  They  are 
of  (liffeient  lliapres,  but  the  rnoft  common 
kind  rife  into  a femiorbicular  form,  and 
are  hollow  within,  fomewhat  refembliiig 
an  acorn-cup  ; this  hollow  is  found  fome- 
timesemptv,  and  femetiraes  filled  with 
the  ftiatum  in  which  it  is  immerl'ed. 
M.iny  of  them  have  an  outer-circle,  of  a 
different  colour  from  the  reft. 
LYCOPERDON,  PUFF  ball,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  fungufes,  of  a flefiiy  fiibftance 
like  other  muftirooms,  and  roundifti 
fliape.  They  are  fonietimes  felTik,  and 


fometimes  ftand  on  a thick  pedicle  : they 
produce  feparate  male  and  female  flow- 
ers, contained  in  the  cellular  fungous 
fiibftance;  which  remains  a long  time 
confufed,and  the  fruftifications  not  form- 
ed ; and  when  they  are  formed,  and  the 
cells  didinfl,  it  is  but  a very  fliort  time 
before  the  very  matter  of  the  cells  breaks 
to  powder,  and  the  feeds  fall  out  of  the 
cavities  of  the  placentae;  and  the  whole 
matter,  povvder,  feeds,  and  filaments  of 
the  piacenl®,  are  difeharged  altogether 
in  form  of  a fine  duft. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  a great  many  fpe- 
cies,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
ftarry  lycoperdon,  or  puff-ball,  with  mul- 
tifid rays,  and  a ftellated  ofculunv.  See 
plate  CLXIV.  fig,  3.  n®  i.  to  which  we 
may  add  the  pediculated  lycoperdon, 
with  a hairy  lacerated  volva,  ibid,  n"  j, 
LYCOPODIUM,  wolf’s  claw-moss, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  uioffes  confifting  of 
branches,  furniflied  with  leaves,  and  pro- 
ducing fpikes  formed  of  fquamre,  of  a 
different  figure  from  the  leaves  ; at  the 
bafes  of  which  are  placed  capfules,  of  a 
kidney-like  fhape,  which  have  no  cup  or 
vagina  ; and,  when  ripe,  open  longitu- 
dinally into  two  parts,  and  difeharge  a 
great  quantity  of  fine  powder. 

The  lycopodiums  have  all  one  general 
appearance,  by  which  they  may  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  to  belong  to  the  fame  family  ; 

. only  in  fome,  the  fpikes  are  continuous 
to  the  reft  of  the  ftalk,  and  in  others, 
they  are  fupported  on  peculiar  pedicles. 
See  plate  CLXIV.  fig.  4.  n"'i  and  z. 

LYCOPSIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
comprehending  the  e'chioides  and  bug- 
lolToides  of  Rivinus,  and  the  bugloffum 
of  Morifon  ; its  corolla  confifts  of  a 
fmgle  petal,  with  a cylindraceous  tube, 
and  a femiquinquifid  limb;  the  calyx 
anfwers  to  the  purpofe  < f a pericarpiuni, 
containing  four  oblong  feeds.  It  is  near- 
ly allied  to  echium,  or  viper’s  buglol's. 
See  the  article  EcHiUM. 

LYCOPUS,  WATER  HOREHOUND,inbo- 
tany,  a genus  of  the  diandria-monogyr.ia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  con- 
fifts of  a Angle  petal,  with  a cylindra- 
ceous tube,  and  a quadrifid  limb:  there 
is  no  fruit;  the  feeds,  which  are  four 
and  roundifh,  being  lodged  in  the  cup. 

LYDIA,  an  antient  province  of  lelfer  Afia, 
in  which  was  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

LY’GEUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  tri- 
andria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  ca- 
lyx of  which  is  g fmgle  leafed,  cpnvolute, 
U » oval. 
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pval,  acuminated  fpatha  thecorollse  are 
two  in  number,  equal,  and  placed  on  the 
germen  : the  fruit  is  an  oblong  very 
hairy  nut,  containing  two  cells,  in  which 
is  a fingle,  oblong,  linear  feed,  convex 
(bn  one  fide,  and  plane  on  the  other. 

LYING- IN-\V0MEN,  in  midwifery,  thofe 
lately  delivered  cfa'child.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Delivery,  Lochia,  &c. 

After  pains  are  the  nioft  common  com- 
plaint to  which  lyiog-in-women  are  fub- 
jccl  ; and  as  th-fe  are  ufeful,  ferving  to 
promote  the  lochia,  and  the  difeharge  of 
clotted  blood,  nothing  more  is  neceffary 
than  to  keep  the  woman  warm,  by  ap- 
plying a warm  cloth  to  the  belly.  Lx- 
celllve  after-pains  are  greallv  mitigated 
by  carminative,  aromatlcj  and  nervous 
medicines  ; and  in  cafe  the  woman,  is  cof- 
tive,  an  emollient  clylter  is  proper. 

In  dlffit  lilt  labours,  the  vagin.a  and  ex- 
ternal parts  are  (ubjeS:  to  contufions,  in- 
flammations, and  dilacerations.  In  cafe 
of  contufiori.  La  Motte  recomrqends  em- 
brocations with  warm  wine,  with  a little 
chervil  in  it ; and  as  to  lacerations  of  the 
perinieum  or  vagina,  the  fame  author 
advifes  a reunion  by  the  future,  whilft 
the  wound  is  recent.  Contufions,  in- 
flammations, and  even  mortifications,  are 
often  caufed  by  a midwife’s  too  rudely 
handling  the  parts  ; in  which  cafes, 
bleeding,  fcarificalion,  and  embrocation 
become  neceffary.  In  flighter  excoria- 
tions, it  will  be  fufficient  to  bathe  the 
parts  with  warm  milk',  barley-wafer,  a 
decoction  of  liquorice  and  chervil;  and 
afterwards,  to  embrocate  with  wine  and 
chervil. 

In  ca.Ie  of  a bilious  diarrhoea,  which  of- 
ten proves  a very  terrible  fymptom,  it  is 
pfiial  to  give  abi'orbent  powders,  and  af- 
terwards the  bitter  extra6Is,  with  fmall 
doles  cf  rhubarb.  Aftringents  and  an 
improper  ufe  cf  opiinn  are  very  dan- 
gerous. Flatulencies  are  cured  by 
carminatives,  aromatics,  and  abforbent 
powder.'. 

LYME,  a borough  and  port-town  ofDor- 
fetfliire,  eaft  long.  3?  and  north  lat, 
50°  114?. 

It  fends  two  menibers'  to  parliament, 

LYMPH,  Ijmfha,  a fine  fluid,  feparated  Ip 
the  body  fiqm  the  mafs  of  blood,  and 
contained  in  peculiar  vclfels. 

Dr.  Keil  fays,  that  the  lymph  being  che- 
mically examined^,  will  be  found  to  con- 
t-.iin  a great  deal  of  volatile,  hut  no  fix- 
ed fait,  fome  ph'cgm,  feme  fulphiir,  and 

a little  earth.  The  ule  of  the  Ivmph, 
n ' , ■ I -f  •' 


he  obferves,  maybe  gathered  fromtlis 
confideration  of  the  parts  into  which  it 
difeharges  itfelf : that  which  comes  frooi 
the  Head,  neck,  and  arms,’  is  thrown  into 
the  jugular  and  fubclavian  veins ; ali 
the  lynrphatics  yvhich  the  parts  in  thf 
c.avity  of  the  thorax  fend  out,  era|Viy- 
themfelves  into  the  thoracic  diift  ; and 
the  lymph  from  all  the  reft  of  the  body, 
flows  to  the  receptacle  of  the  chyle ; fo 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  its  chief 
life  is  tp  dilute  and  petfefit  the  chyle 
before  it  mixes  with  the  bipod.  Now  the 
whole  lymph  which  is  feparated  from  the 
blood,  being  requifite  for  this  ufe,  it  is 
plain  there  could  be  no  glands  in  the  ab- 
domen, appropriated  for  the  reparation  of 
the  whole  lymph,  but  wbat  muft  have 
had  a very  great  ihare  of  the  blood  which 
paftes  through  the  aorta,  in  order  to  fe- 
parate  fo  great  a quantity  of  lymph;  hut 
the  liver  and  kidneys  requiring  alfo  a 
great  quantity  of  blood,  and  which  could 
not  be  avoided,  nature  chofe  to  feparate 
the  lymph  from  the  blood  which  goes  to 
all  the  parts  of  the  body,  father  than  ap- 
point particular  glands  for  it  in  the  abdo- 
men, which  would  have  been  more  at 
ha.nd,  but  would  have  robbed  the  other 
parts  of  a large  quantity  "of  blood,  and 
occafioned  a very  unequal  diftribution  of 
of  it. 

For  the  lymphatic  glands,  fee  GtAND, 
There  are  three  forts  of  vefftls  which 
go  by  the  name  cf  lymphatics,  where- 
as formerly  that  word  was  ufed  || 
(ignify  the  tranfparent  veffel.s,  which  ac- 
company the  lymphatic  glands.  The 
original  fources  of  thele  vefi'els,  Window 
obferves,  are  very  difficult  to  be  found 
out,  and  even  their  diftribution  through 
the  body  has  not  been  fufficiently  traced, 
to  enable  us  to  deferibe  them  particu- 
larly. As  to  their  termination,  we 
are  fure,  that,  for  the  moft  part,  they 
end  in  the  thoracic  duiS.  Befides  thefe 
velTels  which  accompany  the  glands, 
there  are  others,  of  the  fame  ftruftitre 
found  on  the  feveral  vifeera,  where  no 
lymphatic  glands  have  yet  been  difeoyer- 
ed.  'V\^e  meet  with  them  in  very  great 
pumbers  in  the  external  membrane  of  the 
jiyer,  and  in-  the  duplicalure  of  the  fu- 
perior  membranous  ligament  of  ihisor- 
gan.  Several  di-fttoveries  about  thefe  vef- 
lels  have  been  made  in  brutes. 

The  third  fort  of  veffels,  termed  lympha- 
tic vefi'els,  are  the  fmall  arteries  and  veins 

which  in  the  natural  ftate  tranfrait  only 

the  ferous  part  of  the  blood.  Thefe  yel- 
' ••  ” ■ ' fell 
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ciifter  from  thofe  of  the  fiift,  in  the 
froallnefs  of  their  diameter,  and  in  their 
ilrufliire  and  lituation.  All  thefe  little 
arteries  and  veins  are  uniform,  extremely 
narrow,  and  though  their  fides  are  not 
iliinntr  than  thofe  of  the  valvular  lym- 
pltatics,  yet  their  diameters  are  generally 
lets.  Th8  other  lymphatics  are  full  of 
• valves  and  very  thin,  but  they  are  not 
narrow  in  proportion.  The  arterial  and 
venous  lymphatics  are  found  on  the 
parts  which  are  naturally  white,  as  on 
thelkln,  and  the  white  of  the  eye;  and 
their  origin  are  ealily  difcoverabie  ; but 
the  valvular  lymphatics  are  confined  to 
the  internal  parts  of  the  body,  and  are 
found  on  the  parts  of  all  colours  ; but 
we  cannot  eafily  trace  them  to  their  ori- 
ginal (late. 

hVrMPHATICS,  or Lympheducts,  in 
anatomy.  See  the  preceding  article. 

f,yNN-REGIS,  a port-town  of  Norfolk, 
lilnated  at  the  mouth  ot  the  river  Oufe, 
on  a bay  of  the  German  fea,  thirty-two 
miles  welt  of  Norwich. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

J..yNX,  or  Ounce,  in  zoology,  a fpecies 
of  the  fells  kind,  with  a truncated  tail, 
a brown  body  fpotted  with  black;  the 
bead  is  large,  but  not  very  long  ; the 
forehead  is  flat,  the  eyes  are  large  and 
fierce;  the  ears  are  very  large  and  open, 
but  they  terminate  in  a point  at  the  top, 
and  are  there  ornamented  with  a pencil  of 
fine  blark  hairs  ; the  mouth  is  furniflied 
with  very  terrible  teeth,  and  there  are 
whilkers  about  it,  as  alio  over  the  eyes ; 
the  neck  is  long  and  thick,  the  breaft 
large  and  broad,  the  legs  ftrong,  the  claws 
terrible,  the  tail  fhort  and  abrupt ; and 
the  whole  animal  large  and  robuft,  fome- 
what  lefi  than  the  lion,  very  fierce,  a.nd 
remarkable  for  the  quicknefs  of  its  fight. 

LYON,  or  Lion.  See  the  article  Lion. 

Lvon,  or  Lion,  King  at  arms.  See 
King  rtf  nmr,  and  College  ofhsrahh, 

LYONS,  ihe  capital  of  the  Lyonois,  a 
province  of  France,  bounded  by  Or- 
leanois  and  Burgundy  on  the  north,  by 
la  Brtfl'e  and  Dauphine  on  the  eaft,  by 
Languedoc  and  Guienne  on  the  fouth, 
and  by  another  part  of  Guienne  and  Dr- 
hanois  on  the  weft.  This  city  lies  upon 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Rhone  and 
Soan,  in  eaft  long.  4°  55',  and  north  lat. 
45°  50.L  Next  to  Paris,  it  i^eftecivied 
the  place  of  greateft  trade  in  France. 

Lyra.,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of  a 
fill)  of  the  cuculus  or  gurnard-kind,  of 


which  there  are  ttivo  fpecies,  the  one  call- 
ed  tibicen.  See  the  article  Tibicek. 
The  other,  the  lyra  cornula,  or  horned 
harp-fifli,  of  an  oflogonal  form,  covered 
all  over  with  bony  fcales,  which  are  of  a 
rhomboidal  figure,  each  having  in  its 
middle  a lharp  and  ftrong  prickle,  bend- 
inglrackwards  ; its  fnout  divides  towards 
the  extremity  into  twp  large  horns,  on 
which  are  placed  two  perpendicular  fpines,, 
which  with  a third  above,  makes  an 
acute  angle  : its  mouth  is  large,  but  it 
has  no  teeth. 

Lyra  is  ai.'bthe  name  of  a beautiful  fea- 
Ihell,  of  the  genus  of  the  concha  globo- 
fa,  ordolium, 

LYRE,  Ifra,  a mufical  inftrument  of  the 
ftring-kind,  much  ufed  by  the  antients. 
See  the  article  Cithara. 

Ammiamis  Marcellinus  fays,  that  there 
were  lyres  as  big  as  calaflies.  Quintilian 
fays,  that  the  mulicians  having  divided 
the  founds  of  the  lyre  into  five  fcales, 
each  of  which  had  feveral  degrees,  they 
have  placed  between  the  ftrings  which 
give  the  firft  tone.s  of  each  of  thofe  fcales, 
other  ftrings  which  gave  intermediate 
founds;  and  thefe  ftrings  have  been  mul- 
tiplied in  fuel]  a manner,  that  to  pafs 
from  one  of  the  five  mafter-ftrings  to  the 
other,  there  are  as  many  ftrings  as  there 
are  fcales.  The  crier  who  proclaimed 
the  laws,  aniong  the  Greeks,  was  ac- 
companied by  a harper  or  player  on  the 
lyre. 

From  the  lyre,  which  all  agree  to  have 
been  the  firft  inftrument  of  the  ftring-kind 
in  Greece,  arofe  an  infinite  number  of 
others,  differing  in  (h'ape  and  number  of 
firings,  as  the  pfalterion,  trigon,  fambu- 
cus,  peflis,  magadis,  barbiton,  teftudo, 
(the  two  lart  are  ufed  promifcuoully  by 
Horacewith  cytharaand  lyra)epigonium, 
fimmicium,  and  pandoron  ; whrch  were 
ail  ftruck  with  the  hand,  a pleftrum  or  a 
little  iron-rod.  We  have  no  fatisf  uftory 
account  of  their  (hape,  ftruflure,  or  num- 
ber of  ftrings;  their  bare  name.s  only 
have  been  tranl'mitted  to  us  by  the  an- 
tients. We  find,  indeed,  numbers  of  in- 
ftruraents  on  old  medals;  but  whether 
they  are  any  of  thefe,  we  cannot  find 
out.  The  modern  lyre,  or  we'fh-harp, 
confiding  of  forty  ftrings,  is  fufficiently 
known. 

The  lyfe  among  poets,  pai.nters,  ftatu- 
aiies,  carvers,  (Sc.  is  attributed  to  Apol- 
lo and  the  Mules. 

VTRE,  Ijra,  in  allronomj’,  a conftellation 
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of  the  northern  hemifphere,  the  number 
of  svhofe  liars,  in  Ptolemy’s  and  Tycho’s 
cat.iiogues  are  only  lo,  but  I9  in  the 
Britannic  catalogue. 

LYRIC,  in  general,  fignifies  fomething 
fung  or  played  on  the  lyre  : but  it  is  more 
particularly  applied  to  the  antient  odes 
and  llanzas,  anfwering  to  our  airs  and 
fongs,  and  may  be  played  on  inllrumenls. 
This  fpecies  of  poetry  was  originally  em- 
ployed In  celebrating  the  prail'es  of  gods 
and  heroes,  though  it  was  afterwards  in- 
troduced into  fealls  and  public  diverfions. 
Mr.  Barnes  Ihews  how  unjult  it  is  to  ex- 
clude heroic  fubjefls  from  this  kind  of 
verfe,  which  is  capab|e  of  all  the  eleva- 
tion fuch  matters  require.  The  charac- 
terillic  of  this  kind  of  poetry  is,  accord- 
ing to  Trap,  the  fweetnefs  and  variety 
of  the  verfe,  the  delicacy  of  the  words 
. and  thoughts,  the  agreeablenefs  of  the 
numbers,  and  the  defcription  of  things 
moft  pleafing  in  their  own  natures.  At 
firlt  the  lyric  verfe  was  only  of  one  kind, 
but  afterwards  they  fo  continued  to  vary 
the  feet  and  numbers,  that  the  variety  of 
them  now  are  almoll  innumerable. 

This  kind  of  poem  is  diftinguifhed  from 
all  other  odes  by  the  happy  tranlitions 
and  digreffions  which  it  beautifully  ad- 
mits, and  the  furprifing  and  natural  eafy 
returns  to  the  fubjeft,  which  is  not  to  be 
obtained  without  great  judgment  and 
genius. 

The  lyric  is,  of  all  kinds  of  poetry,  the 
moft  poetical,  and  is  as  diftinfl,  both 
in  ftyle  and  thought,  from  the  reft,  as 
poetry  is  in-general  from  profe  ; it  is  the 
boldellofall  other  kinds,  full  of  rapture, 
and  elevated  from  common  language  the 
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moft  that  is  polTible  ; fome  odes  there  jtj 
likewife,  in  the  free  and  loofe  man. 
ner,  which  feems  to  avoid  all  method 
and  yet  are  conduced  by  a very  clear  one- 
which  affefls  tranlitions  feemingly  without 
art,  but  for  that  reafon  have  the  more  of 
it  i which  are  above  connexion,  and  de- 
light  in  exclamations  and  frequent  invo. 
cations  cf  the  mufes  ; which  begin  ami 
end  abruptly,  and  are  carried  on  through 
a variety  of  matter  with  a fort  of  divine 
pathos,  above  rules  and  laws,  and  with, 
out  regard  to  the  common  forms  of  gram- 
mar. Pindar  has  fet  liis  fuccelfort  the' 
example  of  digreffions  and  excurftons. 
To  write  a lyric  poeiii  are  required  not 
only  a flowing  imaginaiion,  brightnefg, 
life,  fublimity,  and  elegance,  but  the 
niceft  art  and  fined  judgment,  lb  as  to 
feem  luxuriant,  and  not  be  fo  ; and  under 
the  fliew  of  tranfgrefling  all  laws,  to  pie. 
ferve  them. 

LYSIMACHIA,wfLLOw-H£RB,inbol3. 
ny,  a genus  of  the  pentandria  inonogynia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  con- 
fifts,  cf  a Angle  petal  ; the  tube  is  fcarce 
difeernihie  ; the  limb  is  divided  into  five 
ovato-oblong  fegments  ; the  fruit  is  a cap. 
fule  of  a globofe  figure,  coinpofed  of  ten 
valves,  and  having  only  one  cell  ; the 
feeds  are  numerous,  and  angulaied,  the 
receptacle  globofe,  large,  and  punfiluated, 

LYTHRUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  do- 
decandria  monogynia  dais  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  confifts  cf  fixpblong,  ob. 
tufe,  patent  petals,  inferted  by  their  tin. 
gues  into  the  fegments  of  the  cup ; the 
fruit  is  an  oblong,  acuminated,  and  bi- 
locular capfule,  containing  a great  num- 
ber of  fmall  feeds. 
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MOr  m,  tbe.twelfih  letter  and  ninth 
confonant  of  our  alphabet  : it 
9 is  a liquid  and  labia!  confonant, 
pfronounced  by  ftriking  or  moving  the 
under  lip  againft  the  upper  one : its  found 
is  always  the  fame  in  englifh,  and  it  ad- 
mits no  confonant  after  it  in  the  begin- 
jiing  of  words  and  fyllables,  except  in 
fome  gieek  words,  nor  does  it  come  after 
any  in  that  cafe.  It  fuffers  not  the  found 
of  n,  coming  afier  it,  to  be  heard,  as  in 
aittump,  folemn,  Sff. 


As  a numeral,  M ftands  for  mille,  a 
tboufand;  and  wiih  a dafli  over  it,  thus, 
M,  fora  tboufand  times  a thoufand,  or, 
1000000.  Ufedasan  abbreviature,  M, 
fignifies  Manilius,  Marcus,  Martius, 
Mucius  ■,  and  M’.  ManiuSj  M.  B.  mu- 
lierbona;  Mag.  Eq.  magiiler  equitului 
Mag.  Mil.  magifter  militum  ; M.  M. P, 
manu  mancipio  poteftate  ; M.  A.  ma- 
gifter  artium  , M.  S.  manufeript ; and 
M.  S.  S.  manuferipts,  in  the  plural, 
I.T  the  prefeription  of  phyfigiansi  M- 
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OatiJs  for  manipuljis,  a handful ; and 
fomstimes  for  mifee,  or  mixtura;  thus 
M. F.  Jupaliurn,  fignifies  mix  and  make 
into  a julep.  In  altronomy,  fefir.  M is 
uled  for  meridian  or  meridional  ; and, 
in  law,  M.  is  the  ftigma  burnt  on  the 
brawnv  part  of  the  left  thumb  of  a per- 
fon  co’nvified  of  manflaughter. 

MABBY.  according  to  Mr.  Boyle,  is  a 
kind  of  wine  made  from  potatoes,  and 
faid  to  be  ufed  in  Barbadoes. 

MAC,  an  irifli  word,  fignifying  a fon, 
frtqiienily  added  to  the  beginning  of  fur- 
names,  as  Mac  Ponald,  for  Donaldfon  ; 
MacLaurin,  for  Laurence’s  fon,  &c, 
MACAO,  an  ifland  of  China,  in  the 
province  of  Canton,  fifty  miles  fouth  of 
Canton. 

Macao,  or  macaw,  in  ornithology,  a 
name  given  to  the  larger  I'pecies  of  par- 
rots with  very  long  tails.  See  PAaROT, 
andERYTHROCYANEUS. 
macaronic,  or  MACARONIAN,  an 
apiteilntion  given  to  a burleCque  kind  of 
poetry,  made  up  of  a jumble  of  words 
of  different  languages,  and  words  of 
fc  vulgar  tongue  latinized. 

The  Iialians  are  faid  to  have  been  the 
inventors  of  if.  The  Germans,  French, 
Spaniards,  &c,  have  alfo  bad  their  ma- 
caronic poets  ; nor  is  Great  Britain  out- 
done in  this  refpefl-,  witnefs  Drummond 
of  Hiuthornden’s  poem  called  Polemo 
Middinia,  which  begins  thus  t 

fynphief  . quie  colitis  highijjima  monta 
Fifcea,  ' 

Sm  ‘VOS  Pitteni’jeema  tenet,  feu  Crelja 
croft  a,  &c. 

MACAROON,  a delicious  cake,  faid  to 
be  ihe  favourite  of  the  Italians,  as  pud- 
ding is  in  England  ; from  whence  it  is 
remarked,  that  the  merry-andrews  of 
all  nations  are  called  by  the  national 
cliiraiffer : thus,  in  England,  they  are 
cdlrijack-puddings  ; in  Holland,  pickle 
lim-lngs ; in  Italy,  macaroons,  &c, 
MiCASSER,  a large  ifland  in  the  Eaft- 
Iiidics.  See  the  article  Celebes. 
Maccabees,  two  apocryphal  books  of 
Ici'ipture  ; fo  called  from  Judas  Matta- 
Ihis',  ftirnamed  Maccabeus.  The  firft 
hook.  Of  the  Maccabees  is  an  excellent 
hillorv,  and  comes  neareft  to  the  ftyle 
ini  manner  of  the  fjcted  hiftorians  of 
iny  extant.  It  contains  the  hiftory  of 
forty  years,  from  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Ep’plianes  to  the  death  of  Simon  the 
“'giiprielt ; that  is,  from  the  year  of  the 
World  3SJ9  to  the  year  3869,  131  years 
™re  Ciirilf.  Tire  fecond  book  of  the 
Miccabees  ■ begins  with  two  epiftles  fent 
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from  the  Jews  of  Jerufalem  to  the  Jews 
of  Egypt  and  Alexandria,  to  exhort 
them  to  obferve  the  lealt  of  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  new  altar,  erefled  by  Judas 
on  his  purifying  the  temple.  After  thefe 
epi'ftles  follovt'S  the  preface  of  the  author 
to  his  hiftory,  which  is  an  abridgment  of 
a larger  work,  compofed  by  one  Jafon,  a 
Jew  of. pyrene,  who  W’rote  the  hiftory  of 
Judas  Maccabeus,  and  his  brethren,  and 
the  wars  againft  Antiochus  Epiphanfis,- 
and  Eupator  his  fon.  This  fecond  book 
does  not,  by  any  means,  equal  the  ac- 
curacy and  excellency  of  the  firft.  It 
contains  a hiftory  of  about  fifteen  years, 
from  the  execution  of  Heliodorus’s  corn-, 
miflibn,  who  was  lent  by  Seleucus  to 
fetch  away  the  treafures  of  the  temple, 
to  the  victory  obtained  by  Judas  Macca- 
beus over  Nicanor ; that  is,  from  the 
year  of  the  world  38a8,  to  the  year  3843, 
147  years  before  Chrift. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  mull  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  there  are  great  errors,  and 
often  different  and  even  contradiflory 
accounts  to  be  found  in  them,  erpecialiy 
in  the  fecond,  arifing  probably  either 
frbm  ignorance  of  the  greek  and  roman 
hiftory,  or  from  national  prejudice  and 
an  immoderate  partiality  in  favour  of  tha 
jewifh  nation.  ' 

■The  rqmanifts  receive  four  books  of  the 
Maccabees,  of  which  the  two  firft,  al- 
ready mentioned,  are  with  them  canoni- 
cal, and  the  two  laft  apocryphal.  ' 

M.A.CCLESFIELD,  a market  town  of 
Chefltlre,  thirty-five  miles  eaft  ofChefter, 
from  whence  the  noble  family  of  Parker 
take  the  title  of  earl, 

MACE,  the  fecond  coat  or  covering  of  the' 
kernel  of  the  nutmeg,  is  a thin  and 
membranaceous  fubftance,  of  an  oleagi- 

- nous  nature  and  a yellowifh  colour  ; 
being  met  with  in  flakes  of  an  inch  and  ■ 
more  in  length,  which  are  divided  into  a 
multitude  of  ramifications.  It  is  of  an 
extremely  fragrant,  aromatic  and  agree- 
able flavour,  and  of  a pleafant,  but  arrid 
and  oleaginous  tafte.  See  the  article 
Nutmeg. 

Mace  is  carminative,-  ftomachic  and 
aftringentj  and  pofTeffes  all  the  virtues 
of  nutmeg,  but  is  left  aftringent.  Nnrfes 
are  faid  to  apply  oil  cf  mace,  'by  ex- 
preffion,  to  children’s  navels  to  eafe 
their  giipes,  and  that  often  with  (uccefs ; 
and  rubbed  on  the  temples,  it  is  faid  to 
promote  fle,ep.  Its  oil,  by  diftillation, 
is  very  proper  to  be  added  to  the  ftronger 
cathartics  in  form  of  pilis  by  way  of  cor- 
retfliye. 
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Mace,  the  pound,  pays  on  importation, 
77— 

3 s.  o — - d.  and  draws  back,  on  expor- 
*oo  66^^ 

portation,  *s..  8 — ^d. 
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MACEDONIA,  a province  of  European 
Turky,  bounded  by  Servia  and  Roma- 
nia, on  the  north  and  eaft ; by  the  gulphs ' 
of  Salonichi,  Conteffa  and  Theffaly,  on 
the  fouth  ; and  by  Albania  and  Epirus 
on  the  weft, 

MACERATA,  a city  of  the  marquifate 
of  Ancona,  in  the  territories  of  the  pope  : 
eaft  long.  15'’.  north  lat.  43'’,  15C 
maceration,  in  pharmacy,  is  an  in- 
fufion  of,  or  foaking  ingredients  in  water, 
or  any  other  fluid,  in  order  either  to 
dbften  them,  or  draw  out  their  virtues. 
Temery  defines  maceration  t°  ® 
of  digeftion  confined  to  thick  fubftances : 
thus,  fays  he,  when  rofe-leaves  are  put 
onto  fat,  in  order  to  make  oil  of  rofes, 
this  mixture  is,  for  fome  days,  expofed 
to  the  fun,  in  order  to  macerate,  that 
the  qualify  of  the  rofes’may  be  the  better 
conveyed  to  the  fat. 

MACHIAN,  a fmall  ifland  of  the  Mo- 
s luccas,  which  produces  the  belt  cloves  : 
it  is  fituated  under  the  e.quator,  in  125® 
eaft  long.’  and  is  fubjefl  to  the  Dutch. 
MACHINE,  macbina,  in  gene^l,  what- 
ever hath  force  fufficient  to  raife  or  flop 
the  motion  of  a heavy  body.  . 

Machines  are  either  fimple  or  rampound  ; 
the  fimple  ones  are  the  feijen  mechanical 
powers,  ‘ttfe.  lever,  ballance,  pully,  axis 
and  wheel,  wedge,  fcrew,  and  inclined 
plane.  See  the  articles  PowEti,  Lever, 
Ballance,  &c. 

From  thefe  the  compound  ones-  are 
farmed  by  various  combinations,  and 
■ ferve  for  different  purpofes  ; in  all  which, 
the  fame  general  laws  take  place,  ■t'jz. 
that  the  power  and  weight  fuftain  each 
other,  when  they  are  in  the  inverle  pro- 
; portion  of  the  velocities  they  would  have 
■;  in  the  direclions  wherein,  they  aft  if  they 
were  put  in  motion.  Now,  to  apply 
this  law  to  any  compound  machine, 
there  are  four  things  to  be  confidered  : 
I.  The  moving  power,  or  the  force  that 
puts  the  machine  in  motion  ; which  may 
be  either  men  or  other  an, imals,  weights, 
fprings,  the  wind,  a ftream  of  water, 
&c.  1,  The  velocity  of  this  power,  or 

the  fpace  it  moves  over  in  a given  time. 
■3.  The  refiftance,  or  quantity  of  the 
weight  to  be  moved.  4.  The  velocity  of 
this  weight,  or  the  fpace  it  moves  over  in 
the  fame  given  time, 


The  two  firft  of  thefe  quantities  are  Jl,: 
ways  in  the  reciprocal  proportion  pf  |||j' 
two-laft;  that  is,  the  produft  of  the  (ir|f- 
two  muft  always  be  equal  to  that  of  (lie 
laft  : hence,  three  of  thefe  quantities  hj. 
ing  given,  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  fourtln 
for  example,  if  the  quantity  of  the  power 
be  4,  its  velocity  15,  and  the  velociiyjf 
the  weight  a,  then  the  refiftance,  orquan. 

tity  of  the  weight  will  bc  equal  to 
60  ^ 


Compound  machines  afe  extremely  bu. 
merqus,  as  mills,  pump's,  wheel-car- 
riages,  clocks,  fire-engines,  Sfc.  See' 
the  articles  Engine,  MiIl,  Pump, 
Water-works,  Sfr. 

In  plate  CLXV.  fig.  i.  is  a compound 
machine,  wherein  are  combined  all  the 
fimple  mechanical  powers.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a frame  ABCD,  faftenedhy 
the  nut  n upon  the  Hand  n O,  and  held 
together  by  the  pillars  V W and  B j,  i, 
The  piece  E F,  whofe  fanes,,  or  flies, 
may  be  put  in  motion  by  the  wind,  or 
drawn  by  a hair  faftened  at  F,  repicfentj 
the  lever  and  ballance.  2.  At  right  an- 
gles to  this  is  joined  the  perpendicular 
fpindle  G H,  having  upon  it  the  enditfs 
fcrew  H,  which  may  alfo  be  confideredaa 
a wedge.  3.  This  endlefs  fcrew,  or 
worm,  takes  the  Ikew  teeth  of  the  wheel 
K',  which  is  the  axis  in  peritrochio  j and, 
in  turning  round,  windsaip  the  ftrinj 
L M upon  its  axis,  which  palling  round 
the  pullies  at  M and  N,  or  drawing  by  a 
tackle  of  five,  raifes  the  weight  P.  But 
as  the  fcrew  has  no  progreffive  motion  on 
its  axis,  it  cannot  here  be  faid  to  lake  in 
the  inclined  plane  ; therefore,  to  make 
this  engine  take  in  all  the  mechanical 
powers,  we  may  add  the  inclined  plane 
r q Ci_R,  by  making  it  . reft  on  the  ground 
at  Q.^R,  and  on  the  pillar  yB  atrj; 
whereby  the  force  of  the  povrer,  .draw- 
ing atF,  wiil_be  farther  increafed  in  the 
ratio  of  QJT,  the  length  of  the  plane,  W 
TS,  its  height.  ^ •* 

The  whole  force  gained  by  this  machine, 
is  found  by  comparing  the  (pace  gone 
■ through  by  the  point  F,  with  the  height 
that  the  weight  is  raifed  in  any  determi- 
nate number  of  revolutions  ofF;  and 
this  force  is  fo  confiderable,  that  an  hun- 
dred pounds  weight  at  P will  he  eafily 
raifed  by  the  hair  of  a man’s  head  draw- 
ing at  F.  ", 

In  cranes,  and  many  other  machmes, 
the  power  is  fi?  applied  to  one  part  of  the 
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nrachine  as  to  aft  immediately  upon,  the 
weight  i but  there  are  others,  as  the  en- 
gine for  driving  piles,  in  which  the  force 
of  the  power  is  accunrulated  before  the 
weight  is  afted  on  at  all.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Crane,  Enqine,  Fly,  Sfr. 

As  defcriptions  and  draughts  of  ma- 
chines, inllruments,  tools,  &c,  mull  be 
very  acceptable  to  the  public,  we  have, 
through  the  courfe  of  this  work,  given 
the  conftruftions  and  ufes  of  a very  great 
number;  fome  fiom  Belidor’s  Architec- 
lure  hydraiilique,  others  from  Del'agu- 
liers.  Hales,  the  Philpfophical  Tranfac- 
lions,  ’S  Gravefande,  Mufthenbroek, 
Martin,  Moxon,  Varignon’s  Mecha- 
nique,  Heifter’s  Surgery,  with  other 
books  both  on  the  liberal  and  mechanical 
arts;  and  where  thefe  proved  deficient, 
foine  have  been  taken  from  original  de- 
figns. 

machinery,  in  epic  and'  dramatic 
pottrv,  is  when  the  poet  introduces  the 
ufeof  machines,  or  brings  fome  luper- 
nsliiral  being  upon  the  ftage,  in  order  to 
folve  fome  vlifiiculty,  or  to  perform  fome 
exploit  out  of  the  reach  of  human  power. 
The  antient  dramatic  poets  never  made 
ufe  of  machines,,  unlefs  where  there  was 
anabfolute  neceflity  for  fo  doing;  whence 
the  precept  of  Horace, 

}ltc  Deus  inteyfit,  nift  dig^ius  vhidice  no- 
dus—vuidcrit. 

Itis  quite  otherwife  with  epic  poets,  who 
introduce  machines  in  every  part  of  their 
poem ; fo  that  nothing  is  done  without 
the  intervention  of  the  gods.  In  Mil- 
ton's Paradife  Loll,  by  far  the  greater 
■ pirt  of  the  aftors  are  fupernatural  per- 
fintges ! Homer  andViigil  do  nothing 
without  them;  and  in  Voltaii-e’s  Hen- 
riade,  the  poet  has  made  excellent  ufe  of 
St.  Louis. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  thefe  machines 
Slould  aft,  it  is  foinetimes  itivifibly,  hy 
Smpleinfpirations  and  fuggellions ; fome- 
limes  by  aflually  appearing  under  foijje 
human  form  ; and,  laftly,  by  means  of 
terns  and  oracles,  which  partake  of  the 
other  two.  However,  all  thefe  Ihould 
he  fo  managed  as  to  keep  within  the 
hounds  of  probability. 

MACHINLETH,  a market  town  ofnortJi 
Wales,  twenty-eight  miles  weft  of  Monl- 
fostery. 

MAcKERAI^,  or  Mackan,  the  capital 
of  aprovince  in  Pei  fia  i-f  the  fame  name  ; 
htoated  in  eaft  long.  66°,  and 'north  lat. 

t6".  ^ 

MACKREL,  In  ichthyology,  a fpecies  of 


fcomber,  .with  five  pinnules  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  back,  and  a fpine  at  the 
anus.  See  the  article  Scomber. 

MACRO,  or  Magronissa,  an  ifland  of 
the  Archipelago,  twenty  miles  eaft  of 
Athens, 

MACROCERCr,  in  zoology,  a n-me 
given  to  that  clafs  of  animalcules,  with 
tails  longer  than  their  bodies.  See  the 
article  Animalcule. 

MACROCOSM,  an  affefted  term  ufed  by 
fome  for  the  univerfe,  in  contr.adiftinc- 
tion  to  microcofm.  See  Microcosm. 

MACROLOGY,  in  rhetoric,  a too  copri- 
ous  ftyle.  See  the  article  Style. 

MACROPYRENIUM,  in  natural  hlftory, 
a genus  of  folfils,  confining  of  criiHated 
feptarire,  with  a long  nucleus  Handing 
out  at  each  end  of  the  mafs.  See  the 
article  Septari.®. 

Of  this  genus  there  is  only  one  known 
fpecies.  This  is  one  of  the  moft  fmgular 
and  extraordinary  bodies  of  the  mineral 
kingdom:  it  is  of  a clofe,  compaft,  and 
firm  texture,  o(  a very  rugged  and  un- 
equal I'uiTace,  ever  of  a determinate  and 
very  fmgnlar  fliape,  which  is  an  oblong 
and  cylindric  figure:  in  ilze,  it  is  one  of 
the  moft  determinate  and  legularcfail 
the  native  fjffils  : its  length  is  between 
feven  and  eight  inches,  and  its  diameter, 
in  the  center  or  thickeft  part,  three  inches ; 
when  broken,  we  find  it  compofed  cf  a 
central  nucleus,  of  a ferrugineous  co- 
lour, naturally  hollow,  but- commonly 
filled  up  with  an  earthy  matter  ; this  is 
inclofed  in  a thin  cruft  of  a brownifli 
nvitter,  of  almoft  equal  .hardnefs  ; theie 
are  furrounded  with  a Angle,  double,  or, 
in  fome  fpedmens,  a triple  circular  fep- 
tum,  of  an  elegant  columnar  fpar,  which 
is  again  environed  by  two  thick  crufts  of 
a brownifij  matter  of  the  kind  of  the  reft  of 
the  feptariae  ; this  makes  the  body  of  ihe 
mafs,  and  is  divided  by  four  or  five  other 
fepta,  parting  like  rays  from  the  circular 
one,  and  making  ftraight  towards  the 
circumference  of  the  Hone  ; and  the  whole 
cf  iliis  is  furiounded  with  a nigged  and 

, unequal,  white,  brownifli  coat  of  about 
one  ihird  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ; the 
cavity  of  the  central  nucleus  is  of  half 
an  inch  diameter,  and  the  nucleus  itfclf 
is  a very  heavy  body,  of  great  hardnefs, 
and  capable  of  a fine  polifli. 

MACROTELOSTYLA,  in  natural  hif- 
ftory,  a name  of  a genus  of  cry  Hals, 
w inch  are  compofed  of  two  pyramids, 
joined  to  the  end  of  a column  ; both  the 
pyramids,  as  alfo  the  column,  being 
It  X hexsnguL'xr 
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hexangu’ar,  and  the  whole  body  confe- 
qnemly  conipcfed  of  eighteen  planes. 
See  the  article  CaYSTAL. 

MACULyE,  in  aftronomy,  daik  fpots 
appearing  on  the  luminous  faces  of  the 
fun,  moon,  and  even  fome  of  the  planets  ; 
in  v^hich  fenfe  they  Hand  contradiftin- 
puiflied  from  facuise.  See  Facul^e, 
Thefe  fpots  are  moft  numerous  and  eafily 
obferved  in  the  fun.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  fee  them  in  various  forms,  mag- 
Tiitiides  and  numbifs,  moving  over  the 
funis  d.fit.  They  were  firR  of  all  dif- 
covereu  by  the  15'ncean  aftrononier  Gali- 
leo, in  the  year  16  to,  loon  after  lie  h.td 
liniflied  his  new  invented  telefcope.  That 
thele  fpot''  adhere  to,  or  float  upon,  the 
furface  of  the  I’u'n,  is  evident  for  many 
reafons.  I.  Many  of  them  are  ob- 
ferved to  I'reak  out  near  the  middle  of  the 
fun's  difk  ; others  to  decay  and  vanifli 
there,  or  at  fome  diftance  from  his  limb. 
3.  Their  anparent  velocities  are  always 
{jreatelf  over  the  middle  of  the  dilk,  and 
gradually  flower  from  thence  on  each  fide 
towards  the  limb.  3.  The  fhape  of  the 
fpots  varies  according  to  their  pofition  on 
the  I'everal  parts  of  the  dilk  : thole  which 
are  round  and  broad  in  the  middle,  grow 
oblong  and  flender  as  they  approach  the 
limb,  accordirig  as  they  ought  to  appear 
by  the  rules  of  optics. 

By  comparing  manv  obfervations  of  the 
intervals  of  rime  in  vvhjcli  the  fpots  made 
their  revolution,  by  G.-dileo,  Caflini, 
Scheinei's  Hevelius,  Dr.  Halley,  Dr. 
Derham,  andoihers,  it  is  found  that  37 
days,  iz  hours,  30  minutes,  is  the 
ineafure  of  bne  of  them  at  a mean  ; but  in 
this  time  the  e’arth  deferihes  the  angular 
motion  of  26“  33^,  about  the  fun’s  cen- 
ter : therefore  fay,  as  the  angular  mo- 
tion of  360°  -f  26°  22',  is  to  360°  ; fo 
is  27  days,  12  hours,  20  minutes,  to  25 
days,  jy  hours,  16  minutes;  which, 
therefore,  is  the  time  of  the  fun’s  revbki- 
tion  about  its  axis. 

H-td  the  fpots  moved  over  the  fun  in  right 
liiaei!  direclion',  it  would  have  fliewn  the 
fun’s  axis  to  have  been  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  but  fince  they 
move  in  a curvilinear  path,  it  proves  his 
axis  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  if  is  found  by  obfervation,  that  the 
angle  is  equal  to  7°  30' ; that  is,  if  B D 
(plate  CLXV,  fitT.  3.)  pafling  through 
the  center  of  the  fun  C,  be  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  eanh’s  equator  H I, 
then  will  the  axis  of  the  fun’s  motion, 
A E,  contain,  vv-ith  that  perpendicular, 


the  angle  A CB,  1=  7’  30' :z;  GC r,i!,( 
angle  which  the  equator  of  the  fun  Qp 
makes  with  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  : and 
the  points  in  which  a plane,  paflij, 
through  the  perpendicular  BD  and  axis 
A E,  cuts  the  ecliptic  are  in  the  eiglnli 
degree  ofpifees,  on  the  fide  next  the  fun’s 
north  pole  A,  and  confcquc-ntly  in  tht 
eighth  degree  of  virgo,  on  the  other  fids 
next  the  fun’s  Couth  pole  E.  Scheiner  had 
determined  the  angle  B C A to  be  f 
and  Caflini  made  it  eight  by  his  obftiva. 
tions,  which  is  the  reaion  why  7°.  3°'>  is 
ciiofen  for  a mean. 

As  to  the  magnitude  of  the  fpots,  they 
are  very  conliderable,  as  will  appear 
if  we  obferve  that  fome  of  them  are  fo 
large  as  to  be  plainly  vilible  to  the  naked 
eye:  thus  Galileo  law  one  of  them  ia 
the  year  1 6 r2  j and  Mr.  Martin  affiires 
us,  that  he  knew  two  gentlemen  tbatthoi 
viewed  them  within  a few  years  palf; 
whence  he  concludes,  that  thefe  fpots 
imifl;  therefore  ful-tend,  at  leafl,  an  angle 
of  one  minute.  Now  the  diamel'i'  of 
iheeaith,  if  removed  to  the  fun,  would 
fubteod.an  angle  of  but  30";  fo  iliattlie 
diameter  cf  a tpot,  jult  yifible  to  the 
naked  eye,  is,  to  the  diameter  of  tlie 
earth,  as  60  to  30,  or  as  3 to  1 : and, 
therefore,  the  luiftceof  the  fpot,  if  cir. 
cular,  to  a great  circle  of  the  e.nili,  is 
as  9 to  I : but  4 great  circles  are  equal  to 
the  earth’s  fupcrficies  ; whence  the  (iirface 
of  the  fpot  is,  to  the  fufface  of  tlie  eartli, 
359(04;  or  as  3 J to  I . G ifTcndiis  fays, 
he  law  a fpot  vvliofe  diameter  was  equal 
to  j'j5  of  that  of  the  fun,  and  tliEie- 
fore  fubtendrd  an  angle  at  the  eye  of 
i'  3c" ; its  fuiface  was  therefore  5 liraes 
larger  than  the  furface  of  the  whole  eanli. 
What  thefe  fpots  are,  it  is  prel'uined, 
nobody  can  tell  ; but  they  feein  to  bera- 
therthin  fubftances  than  folid  bodies,  be- 
caiife  they  lofe  the  appearance  of  folidity 
in  goirig  off  the  dilk  of  the  fun  : they  re. 
femble  ibmething  of  the  nature  cf  Iciim 
or  fcoria,  fwimming  on  the  lutface, 
which  are  generated  and  diffolved  by 
caufes  little  known  to  us : but  whatever 
thefe  .folar  fpots  arc,  it  is  certain  ihcy  are 
produced  from  caufes  very  inconllahi  aud 
irregular  ; for  Scheinerfays  he  frequently 
faw  fifty  at  once,  but  for  twenty  years 
after  fcarce  any  appeared.  And  in  iM* 
century  the  fpots  were  very  frequent  and 
numerous  till  the  year  1741,  when,  for 
three  years  fucceffively,  very  few  ap- 
peared ; and  now,  fince  the  year  i;44i 
they  have  again  appeared  as  ufual. 
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Thefe  macul®  are  not  peculiar  to  the  fun, 
they  have  been  obferved  in  all. the  planets, 
■phus  Venus  was  obferved  to  have  ftvcral 
by  figniorBlanchini,  in  the  year  1726. 
jis  in  Venus,  fo  in  mars  both  dai  k and 
bright  fpots  have  been  oblerved,  firft 
bv  Galileo,  and  afterwards  by  Caf- 
li'nl,  6fc.  Jupiter  has  had  his  fpots  ob- 
ffivable  ever  (ince  the  invention  and  ufe 
of  large  telefcopes.  Saturn,  by  reafon 
of  his  great  diltance  on  one  hand,  and 
niercurv,  bv  reafon  of  his' (malnefs  and 
vicinity  to  the  fun  on  the  other,  have  not 
asyet  had  any  fpots  difcovered  on  their 
ftlifaces,  and  confequently  nothing;  in  re- 
lation to  their  diurnal  motions  and  incli- 
nations of  their  axis  to  the  pl'ines  of  their 
orbits  can  be  known,  which  ciicnmlfances 
are  determined  in  all  the  ether  idaneis, 
as  well  as  in  the  fnn,  by. means  of  thefe 
mactils.  See  the  articles  'Venus,  Mars, 
and  JuriTER. 

The  fpots,  or  maculae,  obfervable  on  the 
nioon’sfutface,  leem  to  be  only  cavities  or 
large  caverns  on  which  the  (tin  fliinitig 
very  obliquely,  and  touching  only  their 
upper  edge  with  his  light,  the  deeper 
places  remain  without  light;  but  as  the 
fun  rifes  higher  upon  them,  they  receive 
more  light,  and  the  (liadow,  or  dark 
parts,  grow  fmaller  and  (hotter,  till  the 
ilin  comes  at  lalt  to  (lilne  dircflly  upon 
them,  and  then  the  whole  cavity  will  be 
illuliraled  : but  the  dark,  dulky  fpots, 
which  continue  always  the  I'ame,  are 
fappofed  to  proceed  from  a kind  ot  mat- 
ttr  or  (oil.  which  rtflefls  let's  light  than 
that  of  the  other  regions.  See  Moon, 
mad  ■APPLE,  a name  given  by  l.bme  to 
ihefolanum.  See  the  article  Solanum. 
Mad-wort,  alyjfon,  in  botany.  See  the 
article  Alysson. 

Madagascar,  or  St.  Laurence, 

an  illand  of  Africa,  iituated  between  .1-3* 
aiiil  ji°  of  eaft  1 ongittide,  and  between 
Il°andj6°  fouth  latitude  ; three  hun- 
tltid  miles  fouth-calf  of  the  continent  of 
Africa,  It  Is  about  a ihoul'and  miles  in 
Itngthfrom  north  to  fouth,  aiul  generally 
blween  two  and  three  hundred  milts 
boad.  The  count:  y is  divided  among  a 
^5Kat  luiniber  of  petty  fovereigns. 
madder,  in  commerce,  is  the  root  of 
ike  ro'oia-plant,  for  the  charafters  of 
"hicJi,  Teethe  article  'Rujii.a. 
h is  one  r.f  the  long  and  fmall  roots, 
tl'llinguifliable  from  all  others  by  its  re- 
jiaikaiile  red  colour,  and  firm  texture  ; 

furface  is  wrinkled,  and  in  the  thickell 
f>tt  it  leldom  exceeds  the  bignefs  of  a 


goofe-cjulll.  It  has  very  little  fmell ; hut 
it  has  a leinaikahle  tafte,  it  being  a mix- 
ture of  Iwect  and  bitter,  together  with  a 
mnnifeft  aftringency. 

Madiler  i.s  cultivated  in  v.aft  quantities  in 
feveral  p-iits  of  Holland;  the  Dutch  fup- 
ply  all  Europe  vrith  it,  and  make  a great 
advantage  by  trading  in  it.  What  they 
fend  over,  tor  the  ufe  of  the  dyers,  is 
ground  into  a coaiTe  powder,  of  which 
there  are  two  kinds  : the  one  is  the  whole 
root  ground,  and  the  other  is  that 'which 
is  fn((  cleaned  (rom  the  cortical  patt,  and 
then  ground  to  a powder;  this  laftp's  of 
a paler  and  more  agreeable  colour. 

Thif  root  is  an  attenuant,  and  has  the 
credit  of  being  a vulneraiy  of  the  ftilt 
rank.  It  is  given  in  chronic  cafes,  wheie 
there  are  obftruifllons  ot  the  vifcera.  It 
promotes  the  menfes.and  urine;  and  is 
good  in  j.iundices,  dropfics,  and  obtlnic- 
tions  of  the  fpleen.  Its  dofe  is  from  five 
grains  to  fifteen  ; but  it  is  feldom  given 
fmgly.  It  frequently  makes  an  ingre- 
. dientin  inlufions  and  decofiions,  among 
medicines  of  the  fame  intention,  and  gives 
them  an  elegant  colour. 

It  is  ufed  in  great  quantities  hv  ihe  dyers, 
for  dying  red  and  other  colours  : aiici 
may  be  made  into  a hrfcre,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  brafil.  See  .4r/r/ja'fl/LACCA. 

MADERAS,  feme  iflands  Iituated  in  flie 
Atlantic  ocean,  three  huixhed  miles  weft 
of  Sallee,  in  Africa,  in  16°  weft  lougit. 
and  between  32°  and  33°  of  north  iat. 
The  largeft  of  them,  called  Madera,  or 
rather  Mattera,  by  the  Portuguefe,  is 
about  an  4iuadred  and  twenty  n.Mes  in 
circumference,  and  pioduces  incredible- 
quantities  of  wine,  which  has  the  peculiar 
quality  of  keeping  heft  in  hot  climates, 
where  other  wines  turn  four. 

MADNESS,  7nama,  a moft  dreadful  kind 
of  delirium,  without  a fever. 

Melancholy  and  matinefs  may  very  juftly 
be  confidered  as  difeafts  nearly  allied  ; 
for  they  have  both  the  fame  origin,  that 
is,  an  exctflive  congelHon  of  blood  in  the 
brain  : they  only  differ  in  degree,  and 
with  refpeS:  to  the  time  of  invafion  ; me- 
lancholy being  the  primary  difeafe,  of 
which  madnelsis  the  augmentation.  Both 
ihtfe  diferders  luppofe  a weaknefs  of  the 
brain,  which  may  proceed  from  an  here- 
ditary‘difpofilion  ; fiom  violent  difoideis 
of  the  mind,  el)Acially  long  continued 
grief,  fadiiefs,  anxiety,  dread,  and  ter 
ror;  from  clofe  ftudy  and  infenie  app/bca- 
lion  of  mind  to  one  fubjefl:  ; from  narco- 
tic and  ftuptfying  medicines  ; -fiorn  pre- 
II  X 1 thus 
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vious  difeafes,  efpecia'ly  acute  fevers ; 
from  a fupprtffion  of  hsemoithages,  and 
omitting  cultomary  bleeding  ; from  ex- 
ciflive  cold,  efpecially  of  the  lower  parts, 
which  forces  the  blood  to  the  lungs,  heart, 
and  brain  ; and  from  violent  anger,  which 
will  change  melancholy  into  madnefs. 

It  is  evident  from  obfervation,  that  the 
blood  of  maniac  pa  ticnts  is  black,  and  hot- 
ter than  in  the  natural  ftate ; that  the 
ierum  feparates  more  flowly  and  in  a lefs 
quantity  than  in  healthy  perfons  ; and 
that  the  excrements  are  hard,  of  a dark 
red  or  greyilli  colour,  and  the  urine  light 
and  thin. 

'Tile  antecedent  figns  of  madnefs  are  a 
rednefs  and  fuft'ulion  of  the  eyes  with 
blood,  a tremulous  and  inconftant  vibra- 
tion of  the  eye  lids,  a change  of  difpoli- 
tion  and  behaviour ; fupercilious  looks, 
a haughty  carriage,  difjainful  expreffions, 
a grinding  of  the  teeth,  and  unaccount- 
able malice  to  particular  perfons  : alfo 
little  deep,  a violent  head-ach,  quicknefs 
of  hearing,  incredible  ftrength,  infenfi- 
bility  of  coltl ; and,  in  women,  an  accu-  ■ 
mulation  of  blood  in  the  breafts,  in  the 
increafe  of  this  dilorder. 

Kifeafes  of  the  mind  have  fomething  in 
them  fo  different  fiorn  other  diforders, 
that  they  fometimes  remit  for  a long 
time,,  but  return  at  certain  periods,  e(- 
pecially  about  the  folllices.  It  may  like- 
wife  be  obferved,  that  the  raving  fits  of 
Iliad  people,  which  keep  the  lunar  pe- 
riods, are  generally  accompanied  with 
epileptic  fymptoms. 

j'bis  difeafe,  when  it  is  primary  or  idio- 
pathic, is  worl'e  than  the  lymptomatic, 
that  accompanies  the  hyfteric  or  hypo- 
chondriac paffion,  which  is  eafily  cured  ; 
as  is  that  abb  which  fucceeds  intermitting 
fevers,  a fuppriffion  of  the  menfes,  of  the 
lochia,  of  the  haemorrhoids,  or  which  is 
occafioned  by  narcotics.  When  the  parox- 
yfms  are  flight  in  the  idiopathic  kind, 
the  cure  is  not  very  difficult ; but  if  it  is 
inveterate,  and  has  lint  flu  rt  remiflions, 
it  is  alnioll  incurable.  Someiimes  this 
difeafe  Terminates  by  critical  excretions  of 
blood  fiom  the  nofe,  uterus,  or  anus  s 
fometimes  diarrhcsas  and  dyfenteries  will 
terminate  tlirfe  diforders  ; and  puftules, 
ulcers,  and  the  itch  have  alfo  done  the 
fame.  As  to  the  cure,  bleeding  is  the  moflt 
efiicacious  of  all  remedies;  and  wlieie 
there  is  a redundance  of  thick  gnimous 
blood,  a vein  is  to  be  firft  opened  in  the 
foot,  a few  days  after  in  the  arm  ; then  in 
the  jugular  vein,  op  one  in  the  poftrils 
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with  a ftravv  ; and  laft  of  all  the  frontal 
veins,  with  a blunt-lancet,  for  fear  of 
hurting  the  pericranium.  Tepid  baths 
made  of  rain  or  river-water  are  alfo  cciti- 
venient ; and  before  the  patient  enters  the 
bath,  be  fliould  have  cold  water  pourul 
on  his  head.  Purgatives  are  likewife 
ufeful ; but  the  lenient  are  to  he  preferred 
to  the  draftic  : thus  manna,  caflla,  rhu- 
barb, cream  of  tartar,  or  tartar  vitriolatc, 
are  nioft  convenient,  when  the  difeafe 
arifes  from  the  hypochondriac  paflion,  a 
ftagnation  of  the  blood  in  the  inteftines, 
or  in  the  ramification  of  the  vena  pcriae, 
efpecially  when  taken  in  decoflions  and 
iiifulions  at  repeated  intervals,  fo  as  to 
operate  in  an  alterative  manner.  Some 
kinds  of  mineral  waters  are  alfo  highly 
efficacious  in  melancholy  and  madnefs; 
but  nothing  is  better  for  removing  the 
caufe  of  thefe  diforders,  than  depurated 
mercury.  Particular  medicines  among 
vegetables,  are  baum,  betony,  vervain, 
brook-lime,  fage,  wormwood,  flowers  of 
St.  John’s  wort,  of  the  lime  tree,  and 
camphire  : from  animals,  afs's  blood: 
among  minerals,  (leel,  cinnabar,  fugatof 
lead,  and  the  calx  and  tinfture  of  filver. 
Hoffman  is  of  opinion,  that  nothing  bet- 
ter deferves  the  name  of  a fpecific  in  ihefe 
difeafes  than  motion  and  exercife,  when 
duly  proportioned  to  the  ftrengtli  of  the 
body.  Sedative  medicines  are  good,  but 
not  opiates  and  narcotics,  for  thefe  in- 
duce ftupidity  and  folly:  thofe  that  art 
good  in  an  epilepfy,  will  be  here  benefi- 
cial, fuch  as  caftor,  fliavings  of  hart's 
horn,  the  roots  and  feeds  of  piony  ; an- 
tiepileptic powders,  the  valerian-roof, 
flowers  of  the  lily  of  the  valley  and  of 
the  lime-tree.  Boerhaave  fays,  the  prin- 
cipal remedy  for  raving  madnefs,  i.s  dip- 
ping in  the  fea,  and  keeping  the  patient 
there  as  long  as  he  can  bear  i'.  As  a 
high  degree  of  the  itch  has  terminated 
thefe  diforders,  it  may  be  proper  to  make 
iffues  in  the  back  : but  bliflers  (contrary 
to  Shaw’s  opinion)  are  prejudicial;  for 
by  ftimulating  the  nervous  membranes 
and  the  dura  mater,  tiny  increafe  the 
fpafmodic  ftriflure,  and  the  motion  of 
the  grofs  and  bilious  blood  through  the 
head  and  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

As  to  diet,  the  patient  fhould  caielully 
abftain  from  fait  and  fmokeil  flefli,  whe- 
ther beef  or  pork;  from  ftiell  filh;  front 
fifli  of  a heavy  and  noxious  qtiality  ; from 
aliments  prepared  with  onions  and  gar- 
lic ; all  which  generate  a thick  blood. 
He  Ihould,  in  general,  eat  no  more  than 
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Is  fiifficlent  to  fuppoit  nature.  Small 
beer,  or  cold  pure  water,  are  the  beft 
drink;  but  Cweet  and  ftrong  wines  are 
highly  prejudicial,  as  is  alfo  exceflive 
fmoaking  tobacco.  Change  pf  air  and 
travelling  may  be  beneficial. 

For  the  inadijefs  proceeding  from  the  bite 
ofamaddog,  fee  Hydrophobia. 

MADRAS,  a town  on  the  coaft  of  Cor- 
niandel,  inhabited  by  blacks,  and  fituat- 
ed  jufi  without  the  walls  of  the  White- 
town  of  Fort  St.  George.  This  town 
has  been  furrounded  by  a ttone  wall  by 
governor  Pitt. 

MADRE  DE  POPA,  a town  and  convent 
of  Terra  Firma,  in  South  America,  fituat- 

, ed  on  the  river  Grande,  fifty  miles  eaft 
ofCarihagena,  almoH  as  much  reforted  to 
by  the  pilgrims  of  America,  as  the  cha- 
pel of  Loretto  is  by  the  pilgrims  of  Eu- 
rope: welf  long.  76°,  north  lat.  11°. 

MADREPORA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
fubmarine  plants,  of  a Itony  hardnefs, 
bntfomewhat  approaching  to  the  form  of 
other  vegetables.  It  is  compofed  of  a 
main  ftem,  and  fubdivided  into  a num- 
ber of  branches,  which  are  full  of  holes 
or  pores,  in  a radiated  form.  See  plate 
CLXX.  fig.  I. 

MADRID,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
New  Caftile,  and  of  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Spain  : weft  long.  4°  15',  and  north 
lat.  40®  30'. 

It  is  fituated  almoft  in  the  middle  of  a 
large  Tandy  plain,  furrounded  with  high 
mountains  : it  is  about  feven  miles  in 
circumference,  and  contains  feveral  grand 
ftreets  and  fpacious  fquares  ; it  has  alfo 
three  royal  palaces,  called  the  Palace 
Royal,  the  Cafo  del  Campo,  and  the 
Biien  Retiro. 

MADRIER,  in  the  military  art,  a long 
and  broad  plank  of  wood,  uRd  for  flip- 
porting  the  earth  in  mining  and  carrying 
on  a fap,  and  in  making  colfers,  capo- 
niers, galleries,  and  for  many  other  ufes 
at  a ficge.  Madricrs  are  alfo  ufed  to 
cover  the  mouths  of  petards,  after  they 
are  loaded,  and  are  fixed  with  the  pe- 
tards to  the  gates  or  other  places  defigned 
to  be  forced  open. 

MADRIGAL,  in  the  Italian,  fpanifii,  and 
french  poetry,  is  a fliort  amorous  poem, 
compoled  of  a number  of  free  and  iin- 
eqiKil  veiTes,  neither  confined  to  the  re- 
gularity cf  a fonnet,  nor  to  the  point  of 
an  epigram,  but  only  confilling  of  fome 
tender  and  delicate  thought,  expreffed 
with  a beautiful,  noble,  and  elegant  fim- 
plicity.  The  madiigal  is  ufually  con- 


fidered  as  the  {hortefl-  of  all  the  lelTer  kinds 
of  poetry,  e.xcept  the  epigram  : it  will 
admit  of  fewer  verfes  than  either  the  fon- 
net or  the  roundelay  ; no  other  rule  is 
regarded  in  mingling  the  rhimes,  and 
the  different  kinds  cf  verfe,  but  thefrncy 
and  convenience  of  the  author;  however 
this  poem  allows  of  lels  licence  than 
many  others,  boih  with  refpeft  to  rhime, 
meafure,  and  delicacy  cf  expreffion. 

Madrigal,  in  geography,  a city  of  the 
province  of  Popayan,  in  South  America; 
weft  long.  7j°  30',  and  north  lat.  30', 

MADURA,  the  capital  cf  a province  of 
the  fame  name  in  the  hither  India  : eaft 
long.  77°,  and  north  lat.  10®. 

MXEMACTERION,  in  an- 

tient  chronology,  the  fourth  month  of 
the  athenian  ytar,  confiding  of  only 
twenty-nine  days,  and  anfwering  to  the 
latter  part  of  September  and  the  begin- 
ning of  Oflober. 

MHiNA,  in  ichthyology,  the  variegated 
fparus,  with  a blacl^fpot  in  the  middle 
of  the  fide,  and  with  four  large  teeth. 
See  the  article  Sparus. 

MAES,  a river  which  arifes  in  Burgundy, 
and  runs  through  Lorrain  and  Cham- 
paign into  the  Netherlands,  and  at  laft, 
after  paffing  by  many  confiderable  towns, 
difcliarges  itfelf  into  the  German  fea, 
a little  below  tlie  Briel. 

MAESTRICHT,  a tewn  in  the  province 
of  Brabant,  fituated  on  the  river  Maes, 
thirteen  miles  north  of  Lieee  : eaft  long. 
5®  40',  and  north  lat.  50®  jj'. 

MAESYCK,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
bifhopric  of  Liege,  fixteen  miles  north- 
eaft  o(  Maefti  icht. 

MAGADOX  A,  the  capital  of  the  territory 
of  the  fame  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Magadoxa,  on  the  coaft  of  Anian, 
in  Africa  : eaft  loiigit.  41°,  and  north 
lat.  a®. 

JvIAGAS,  in  antient  miific,  the  name  of 
two  inftruments,  the  one  a ftringed  kind, 
and  the  other  a kind  of  flute,  vvh.ich  is 
faid  to  have  yielded  very  high  and  very 
low  founds  at  the  fame  time.- 
Magas  alio  fignifies  the  bridge  of  any  in- 
Ifrument. 

MAG.AZINE,  a place  in  which  ftores  are 
kept,  rfarms,  ammunition,  provifion.'. 
Every  fortified  town  ought  to  he 
furniflied  with  a large  magazine,  which 
fliould  contain  ftores  of  alt  kinds,  fiiffici- 
ent  to  enable  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants 
to  hold  out  a long  fiege,  and  in  wbisir 
fmiths,  carpenters,  wlieelwrights,  &c, 
may  be  employed,  in  making  every 
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thing  belonging  to  the  artillery,  as  car- 
viages,  waggons,  &c. 

MAGDALEN,  or  Nuns  of  St.  Magda- 
len, an  order  of  religious  in  the  romifli 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
and  Ibnietitnes  called  magdaleneties. 
Thefe  chiefiy  confift  of  courtezans,  who 
quitting  their  profefiion,  devote  the  reft  of 
their  lives  to  repentance  and  mortification. 

MAGDEBURG,  the  capital  of  the  diilchy 
of  the  fame  name,  fmiated  on  the  rivtr 
Elbe,  feventy  miles  weft  of  Berlin  : eaft 
long.  la®,  and  north,  lat.  5z°  15'. 

MAGDELENA,  a large  river  c^f  South 
America,  which,  riling  near  the  equator, 
runs  north  thro’ Terra  Firma,  and  untt- 
ing  its  waters  with  the  river  Gance,  ob- 
tatns  the  name  of  the  river  Grande,  and 
falls  into  the  north  i'ta,  below  the  town 
of  Madrede  Popa. 

MAGELLAN  streights,  or  ' rather 
Sireights  ^Magellan.  Thefe  ftreights 
are  about  three  hundred  miles  in  length 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
but  of  a very  unequal  breadth  j and 
were  at  firft  difcovered  and  paffed  by 
Ferdinand  Magellan,  from  whom  they 
had  their  name ; they  are  fituated  between 
the  ifland  Terra  del  Fttego  and  the  molt 
fouthern  part  of  the  continent  of  Atiierica, 
between  76“  and  84°  of  weft  longitude, 
and  between  5^°  and  54°  of  fouth  lat. 

Lnlis  of  MAGGIORE,  is  fituated  partly 
. in  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  partly  in  the 
country  of  the  Grifons:  this  lake  is  thirty- 
fire  miles  long,  and  fix  broad. 

MAGI,  or  M.agians,  an  antient  religious 
fe6i  in  Ptrlia,  and  other  eaftern  countries, 
who  maintained,  that  there  were  two 
principles,  the  one  the  caufe  of  all  good, 
the  other  the  caufe  of  all  evil;  and  abo- 
minating the  adoration  of  images,  wor- 
Jliipped  God  only  by  fire,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  the  brighteft  and  molt 
glorious  I'ymbol  of  Oromal'des,  or  the 
good  God  ; as  darknefs  is  the  trueft  fym- 
bol  of  Arimanins,  or  the  evil  god.  This 
religion  was  reformed  by  Zoroafter,  who 
maintained  that  there  was  one  I'upreme 
independent  being;  and  under  him  two 
principles  or  angels,  one  the  angel  of 
goqdnel's  and  light,  and  the  other  of  evil 
and  darknefs  : that  there  is  a perpetual 
ftruggle  between  them,  which  fhall  Inft  to 
the  end  of  the  world  ; that  then  the  angel 
of  dar  knefs  and  his  difciples  fliall  go  into 
a vrorlil  of  their  own,  where  they  lhall  he 
puniflted  in  everlafting  darknefs;  and  the 
angel  of  iigl'.t  and  his  difciples  llial!  alfo 
gQ  into  a world  of  their  6wn,  where  they 


lhall  be  rewarded  in  everlafting  liglj[_ 
See  the  article  Zend. 

The  prielts  of  the  magi  wei-e  the  nioll 
fkilful  mathematicians  and  philofopheis 
of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived,  info, 
much  that  a learned  man  and  a magian 
became  equivalent  terms.  The  vulgar 
looked  on  their  knowledge  as  more  tliaa 
natural,  and  imagined  them  infpired  hy 
I'ome  fupernatural  power;  and  hence tliofe 
who  praflifsd  wicked  and  mifehievouj 
arts,  taking  upon  themfelves  the  name  of 
magians,  drew  on  it  that  ill  fignification 
which  the  word  magician  now  brats 
among  us. 

This  fecEl  ftill  fubfifts  in  Perfia,  under  the 
denomination  ofgaurs,  where  they  watch 
the  facred  fire  with  the  greateft  care,  and 
never  fulfer  it  to  be  exringuiflied.  Seethe 
article  Gaurs. 

MAGIC, originally  fignified  only  theknow. 
ledge  of  the  more  fublime  parts  of  pliilo- 
fophy  ; but  as  the  magi  likewife  profelTtd 
aftrology,  divination,  and  forcery,  the 
term  magi  became  odious,  being  ul'ed  to 
fignify  an  unlawful  diabolical  kind  of 
fcience,  acquired  by  the  alfiftance  of  the 
devil  and  departed  fouls.  See  the  articles 
Astrology,  Divination,  Necro. 

MANGY,  &C. 

Natural  magic  is  only  the  application  of 
natural  philofophy  to  the  produflion  of 
furprifing  but  yet  natural  effefls.  The 
common  natural  magic,  found  in  books, 
gives  us  only  fome  childifh  and  fuperllili- 
ous  traditions  of  the  I'ympailiies  and  anti- 
pathies of  things,  or  of  their  occult  and 
peculiar  properties;  which  are  ul'ually  in- 
termixed with  many  trilling  experiments, 
admired  rather  for  their  difguife  than  fur 
themfelves.  See  the  article  Experimen- 
tal philosophy. 

Magic  lantern,  in  optics.  See  the 
article  Lantern. 

Magic  square,  in  arithmetic,  a fqiiare 
figure  made  up  of  numbers  in  arithmeti- 
cal proportion,  fodifpofed  in  parallel  and 
equal  ranks,  that  the  firms  of  each  row, 
taken  either  perpendicularly,  horizontal- 
ly, or  diagonally,  are  equal  ; thus, 
Natural  Iquare.  Magic  fquare. 
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Magic  Iquares  feem  to  have  been  fo  called, 
from  their  being  tiled  in  the  confttuftion 
of  talifmans. 

MAGISTERYj  in  chemiftry,  a very  fine 
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powdei'  made  by  folutlon  and  precipita- 
tion. Of  thefe  there  are  three  kinds 
mentioned  by  ^incy,  the  magiftery  of 
antimony,  ofbil'muth,  and  of  calamine. 
I.  The  magiftery  of  antimony  is  made 
thus  i take  ot  antimony,  in  very  fine  pow- 
der, four  ounces  ; put  it  into  a large  ma- 
trafs,  pour  upon  it  one  pound  of  aqua 
regia,  by  four  ounces  at  a time  ; fet  it 
U|ion  a fand-heat,  in  a chimney,  that  the 
fumes  may  afcend  without  offence  : let  it 
Hand  in  a heat  of  digeftion  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  fhaking  it  once  in  two  or.  three 
hours;  then  let  it  cool,  and  put  to  it  a 
gallon  of  fpring-water,  which  pour  off 
before  it  fettles  j put  to  it  more  water, 
Hir  it,  and  pour  it  to  the  other  before  it 
fettles ; repeat  this  operation  till  nothing 
remains  in  the  matrais  but  a yellow  pow- 
der, which  is  the  combuftible  fulphur  of 
antimony  : let  the  white  powder  fettle, 
and  decant  the  water,  till  by  feveral  ab- 
lutions the  magiftery  becomes  infipid : 
then  dry,  and  keep  it  for  ul'e.  This  is- 
given  in  apoplexies,  palfies,  and  all  nerv- 
ous and  hypochondriacal  diftempers:  its 
dofe  is  from  five  to  fifteen  grains. 

1,  Magiftery  of  biffnuth  is  made  thus  ; 
take  fpirit  of  nitre,  one  pound  ; and  add 
to  it  as  much  powder  of  bifmuth  as  it  is 
' capable  of  dilfolving  ; then  diffolve  four 
ounces  of  common  fait  in  two  gallons  of 
water;  filter  it,  and  pour  into  it  the  dif- 
folution  of  bifmuth,  when  it  will  turn 
milky,  and  let  fall  a precipitate  ; when 
it  is  fettled,  pour  off  the  water  from  the 
magiftery  ; add  more  frefh  water,  and 
continue  the  aJalutions  till  the  magiftery 
becomes  infipid  ; then  dry  it  gently  for 
ufe,  3.  Magiftery  of  calamine  is  thus 
made;  take  calamine,  in  fine  powder,  four 
ounces ; put  it  into  a matrafs,  and  pour 
upon  it  fpirit  of  fait,  one  pound  ; let  them 
digeftupon  warm  fand,  fony-eight  hours; 
filter  the  diffolufion,  and  precipitate  the 
magiftery  with  fpirit  of  urine  ; free  it 
fiom  its  fait  by  feveral  ablutions,  and 
dry  it  gently  for  ufe. 

MAGISTRATE,  any  public  officer  to 
,whoin  the  executive  power  of  the  law  is 
committed,  either  wholly,  or  in  part. 
Magna  assisa  eligenda,  is  a writ 
antiently  direfled  to  the  flieriff  for  fum- 
moning  four  lawful  knights  before  the 
jullices  of  affife,  in  order  to  choofe  twelve 
knights  of  .the  neighbouihood,  &c.  to 
pals  upon  the  great  affife  between  fuch  a 
ptrfon  plaintiff,  and  fuch  a one  defendant. 
Maona  chart  a,  the  gre,at  charter  of  the 


liberties  of  England,  and  the  bafis;  of  our 
laws  and  privileges. 

This  chatter  may  be  faid  to  derive  Its 
, origin  from  king  Edward  the  Conf  flbr, 
who  granted  feveral  privileges  to  the 
church  and  ftate,  by  charter  : thefe  liber- 
ties and  privileges  were  aifo  granted  and 
confirmed  by  king  Henry  I.  by  a cele- 
brated great  charter,  now  loft  ; but  which' 
was  confirmed  or  re-enafled  by  king 
Henry  II.  and  king  John.  Henry  Ilf, 
the  fuccefforof  this  lalt  prince,  after  hav- 
ing caufed  twelve  men  to  make  enquiry 
into  the  liberties  of  England  in  the  reign  . 
of  Hen.  I.  granted, a new  charter,  which 
was  the  fame  as  the  prefent  magna  charta  ; 
this  he  feveral  times  confirmed,  and  as 
often  broke;  till  in  the  thirty-feventh  year 
of  his  reign,  he  wentjto  ■VVefttninfter-hali, 
and  there,  in  the  prefence  of  the  nobility 
and  bifliops,  who  held  lighted  candles  in 
their  hands,  magna  charta  was  read,  the 
king  all  the  while  holding  his  hand  to  his 
breaft,  and  at  laft  folemnly  fwearingfaidi- 
fully  and  inviolably  to  obferve  all  the 
things  therein  contained,  &c.  then  the 
bifliops  extinguifhing  the  candles,  and 
throwing  them  on  the  ground,  they  all 
cried  out,  “ Thus  let  him  be  extingnidi- 
“ ed,  and  ftink  in  hell,  who  violates' 
“ this  charter,''’  It  is  obferved,  that 
notwithftanding  the  folemnity  of  this 
confirmation,  king  Henry,  the  very  next  ' 
year,  again  invaded  the  rights  of  his 
people,  till  the  barons  entered  into  a war 
againft  him,  when,  after  various  fuccefs, 
he  confirmed  this  charter,  and  the  char- 
ter of  the  foreft,  in  the  fifiy-fecond  year 
of  his  reign.  This  excellent  charter,  fo 
equitable  and  beneficial  to  the  fubjefl:,  is 
the  antienteft  written  law  in  the  king- 
dom : by  the  sy  Edw.  I.  it  is  ordained, 
that  it  fliall  be  taken  as  the  common  law  ; 
and  by  the  43  Edward  III.  all  Hatutes 
made  againft  it  are  declared  to  be  void.- 
MAGNES  ARSENICALIS,'  ARSENICAL 
MAGNET.  See  the  article  Arsenic. 
MAGNESIA,  MANGANESE-;  in  natural. 

Iliftory.  See  the  article  Manganese. 
MAGNET,  or  Loadstone,  magnes, 
in  natural  hiftory,  a very  rich  iron  ore, 
found  in  large  detached  mafies,  of  a 
dulky  iron-grey,  often  tinged  with  ' 
brownifli  or  reddlfli,  and  when  broken 
appearing  f<  mething  Ifke.  the  common 
emery,  but  lefs  fparkiing.  It  is'  very 
heavy,  confiderably  hard,  of  a pcrfe£ily 
irregular  and  uneven  furface,  and  of  a 
fiiiQ  flrufiute,  but  ufuaily  with  fome 

porous 
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porous  irreguiaiities  within.  It  is  found 
in  England,  and  all  other  places  where 
there  are  iron  mines. 

The  primary  properties  of  the  loadffoiie 
are  the  following  : 1.  Every  loaddone 
has  two  points,  called  poles,  which  emit 
the  magnetic  viitue.  2.  One  of  thefe 
poles  attrafls,  the  other  repels  iron,  but 
no  other  body.  This  virtue,  being 
the  third  fpecies  of  attraflion,  is  commu- 
nicated to  iron  very  copioufly  by  the 
■touch,  which  renders  it  ftrongly  magne- 
tic. 4.  A piece  of  iron  fo  touched  hy 
the  loadftone,  and  nicely  fufpended  on 
a fliarp  point,  will  he  detei-mined  to  fettle 
itfelf  in  adireftion  nearly  north  and  foUth. 
5.  The  end  of  the  needle  touched  by  the 
Ibuth  pole  of  the  ftone,  will  point  nor:h- 
■wards;  and  the  contrary.  6-  Needles- 
touched  by  the  ftone,  will  dip  bsiow  the 
horizon,  or  be  direftsd  on  the  touched 
part  to  a point  within  the  earth’s  fiirface  : 
(his  is  called  the  dipping  needle.  7.  This 
virtue  may  alfo  be  communicated  to  iron 
hy  a ftrong  attrition  all  one  way.  8. 
Iron-rods  or  bars  acquire  a magnetic  vir- 
tue by  Handing  long  in  one  pofition.  9. 
Fire  totally  deftroys  this  virtue,  by  mak- 
ing the  Hone  or  iron  red-hot.  10.  This 
power  is  exerted  fenfibly  to  the  diftance  of 
leveral  feet.  ii.  It  is  I'enlibly  continued 
through  the  fubftance  cf  feveral  contigu- 
ous bodies  or  pieces  cf  iron.  12.  It  per- 
vades the  pores  of  the  hardeft  body.  And, 
13.  Equally  attracts  the  iron  in  vacuo,  as 
in  open  air.  Thefe  and  many  more  are 
the  properties  of  a body,  not  mote  won- 
derful than  ufeful  to  mankind.  SeePoLE, 
Needle,  Variatjiox,  fe’r. 

There  is  a very  curious  method  of  render- 
ing vifible  the  direflions  vyhich  the  mag- 
netic effluvia  take  in  going  out  of  the 
ftone.-  thus,  let  AB,  CD,  (pi.  CLXV. 
ftg.  5.)  be  the  poles  of  the  ftone;  about 
every  lide  gertly  ftrew  fome  fteel-filings 
on  a (heet  of  white  paper  ; thefe  fmall 
panicles  will  be  affefled  by  the  effluvia  of 
the  (fane,  and  fo  polited  as  to  Ihew  the 
courfeand  direflion  of  the  magnetic  par- 
ticles on  every  part;  thus,  in  the  middle 
of  each  pole,  between  A B and  C D,  it 
sppe.ars  to  go  nearly  ftraight  on  ; towards 
the  fides  it  proceeds  in  lines  more  and 
more  curved,  till  at  laft  the  curved  lines 
from  both  poles  meeting  and  coinciding, 
form  numbetlefs  curves  on  each  fide, 
nearly  of  a circuhf  figure,  as  reprefented 
in  the  diagram.  This  feems  to  fhew  that 
the  magnetic  virtue  emitted  from  each 


pole,  eirculates  to,  and  enters  the  other 
The  law  of  magnetic  attradion  feeifls  flot 
yet  afeertained.^  Sir  Ilaac  Newton  fun. 
pofes  it  to  decreafe  nearly  in  the  tripHcau 
ratio  of  the  diftance;  but  Dr.  Hellham 
trying  the  experiment  with  his  loaditone 
founrl  it  to  be  as  the  fquares  of  the  di* 
ftances  inverfely ; and  Mr.  M irtin  allures 
us,  that  the  power  of  his  loadftone  de- 
creafes  in  a different  manner  from  either 
it  being  in  the  fefquiplicate  ratio  of  thedi. 
ftances  inverfely.  For  exaflnefs,  he  made 
a fquare  bar  of  iron  jult  a quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  then  provided  three  pieces 
of  wood  of  the  fame  form  and  thicknefs 
exaflly  ; then  poifing  the  loadftone  very 
nicely  at  the  end  of  a balance,  which 
would  turn  with  lefs  than  a grain,  he 
placed  under  it  the  iron,  with  firft  one 
piece  of  wood,  then  two  pieces,  andlallly 
all  three  pieces  upon  it ; by  which  means 
the  fteel-points  of  the  pole  were  kept  atf, 
f , f,  of  an  inch  from  the  iron  ; and  in 
thofe  diflances  the  weights  put  into  the 
oppofite  fcale,  to  raife  the  loadftone  front 
the  wood  (which  is  touched  while  the 
beam  was  horizontal)  were  as  follows. 


Dift.  Grains. 


Ratio  of  Ratio  of 


f i dllib  • 

the  fq. 

the  cubes. 

ratio. 

156 

156 

156 

156 

J8 

39 

19 

S6 

28 

6 

30 

Whence  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
grains  to  counterafl  the  power  of  the 
loadftone  in  thefe  diltanccs  ; approach 
very  near,  and  are  almoft  the  fame  with 
thofe  which  are  in  the  fefquiplicate  ratio, 
but  are  widely  different  from  thofe  which 
are  in  the  duplicate  or  triplicate  ratio; 
and  this  experiment  Mr.  Martin  tried 
feveral  times  Tor  each  diftance,  with 
fcarce  any  variation  in  the  fucceP. 

The  ingenious  Mu.Echenhroek  has,  with 
indefatigable  pains  and  application,  made 
experiments  of  the  attraflions  and  repul- 
fions  of  loadftones  in  refpedl  to  iron  and 
to  each  other,  but  could  never  find  any 
regular  proportion  in  the  increale  of  at- 
trafiion  in  their  approach  to,  or  decreafe 
of  attraflion  in  their  recels  from  one  ano- 
ther; only  that  the  force  of  the  magne- 
tic virtue  did  increafe  in  the  approach  to, 
and  diminifli  in  the  recels  from  the  ftom, 
but  not  exaflly  as  the  diftance,  nor  as 
the  fquare  or  cube  of  the  diftance,  nor 
as  the  fquare  or  cube  of  the  diftance  re- 
ciprocally ; nor  in  any  proportion  redu- 
cible to  numbers  ; and  therefore  he  very 
reafonably  conjedlures,  that  the  repulfioos 

and 
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Slid  attraflions  difturb  one  another.  To  as 
to  confound  the  proportion  : nor  are  we 
able  to  hope  for  any  other  rule  concern- 
ing this  matter,  till  a way  be  found,  if 
ever  it  can  be,  of  feparating  the  attraft- 
ing  from  the  repelling  parts. 

The  power  or  force  of  raagnets  is  gene- 
rally greater  in  fmall  than  in  large  ones, 
in  proportion  to  their  bulk.  It  is  very 
rare  that  very  large  ones  will  take  up 
more  than  thi'ee  or  four  times  their  ovVn 
weight,  but  a fniall  one  is  but  tolerably 
good  that  will  take  up  no  more  than 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  times  its  weight. 
The  honourable  Mr.  Berkeley  has  one 
whole  weight  is  but  43  grains,  which  will 
take  up  103s  grains,  which  is  24  times 
its  weight ; but  that  of  Mr.  Newton, 
which  he  weaJ'S  in  his  ring,  weighing 
fcarcely  three  grains,  will  take  up  746 
grains,  or  250  times  its  weight. 

The  poles  of  a loadftone  are  not  to  he 
looked  upon  as  two  fuch  invariable  points 
as  never  to.change  place;  for  according 
to  Mr.  Boyle,  the  poles  of  a little  bit  of 
magnet  may  be  changed  by  applying 
them  to.  the  more  vigorous  poles  of  an- 
other, an  has  been  c&nfirmed  by  Dr. 
Knight,  who  could  change  at  pleafure 
the  poles  of  a natural  riiagnet,  by  means 
of  iron-bars  magnetically  impregnated. 
Upon  gently  cutting  a magnet  through 
the  middle  of  its  axis,  each  piece  becomes 
a complete  magnet ; for  the  parts  that 
were  contiguous  under  the  equator  before 
the  magnet  was  cut,  become  poles,  and 
even  poles  of  different  names ; fo  that 
each  piece  may  become  equally  a north 
or  foiith  pole,  according  as  the  feflion 
was  made  nearer  the  Iputh  ornoith  pole 
of  the  large  magnet;  and  the  fame  thing 
would  happen  in  any  other  fub-divifions. 
But  upon  cutting  a magnet  longitudi- 
nally, there  will  then  be  four  poles,  the 
fame  as  before  the  cutting;  only  that 
there  (hall  he  formed  in  each  piece  a nevV 
axis  parallel  to  the  former,  and  more  or 
lefs  in  the  infide  of  the  magnpt.  We 
find  by  experience,  that  two  magnets  at- 
trafileaih  other  by  the  poles  of  different 
ilenominations ; whereas,  on  the  contra- 
ry, the  two  fimilar  polos  repel  each  other. 
The  altraflion  of  a magnet  newly  dug 
out  of  a mine,  makes  it  fake  up  only  very 
fmall  piece.?  of  iron  ; for  which  rcafon  it 
mud  be  armed,  in  order  to  augment  its 
force;  htfides  this,  the  arming  it  uqites, 
cirtfls^  and  condenfes  its  virtue  towards 
1!'  poie.s.  and  caufes  its  eraanations  to 
VOL.  .UI. 


tend  entitely  towards  the  mafs  which  is 
laid  thereon. 

When  you  have  deterriiined  where  the 
poles  are,  wliich  you  may  exaflly  find  hy 
placing  over  the'magnet  a very  fine  flrcrj 
needle,  which  will  Hand  perpendicular 
over  each  pole,  and  no  where  elfe  ; iheti 
you  mult  file  it  vei’y  (mooth  at  its  poles, 
fo  that  the  axis  lhall  have  the  greatelt 
length,  yet  without  too  mtirh  diminilh- 
ing  its  other  dirirenfioiis.  To  determine 
the  proportions  of  the  armour,  the  greater 
the  lorce  of  the  magnet  is,  the  thicker  niufl: 
the  pieces  of  Iteel  be  of  which  it?s  to  con- 
fift;  and  for  this  pmrpofe  tr  y the  magnet 
with  feveral  fteel-bars,  and  the  greater 
weight  it  takes  up  with  a.  fleel-bar  ouj' 
that  bar  is  to  be  its  armour.  Though  the 
attraftion  of  an  armed  magnet  appears 
confiderable,  yet  very  weak  caufes  rie- 
fti'oy  its  effeft  in  a moment ; for  inttance, 
when  an  oblong  piece  of  irctn  is  altrafled 
under  the  pole  of  an  excellent  iJiagne', 
and  the  pole  of  a difFcrent  denomination 
in  another  magnet  that  is  weaker  is  pre- 
fented  to  the  lower  end  of  this  piece,  of 
iron,  this  weaker  magnet  will  very  llrong- 
ly  take  away  the  iron.  In  like  manner, 
if  the  point  of  a needle  be  put  under  ofis 
of  the  poles  of  a magnet  fo  as  to  hang 
by  its  head,  and  prefent’to  this  head  any 
bar  of  iroh  by  its  upper  end,  the  needla 
will  immediately  quit  the  magnet,  in  or- 
der to  adhere  to  the’bar ; but  if  the  needle  ■ 
hold  by  its  head  to  the  pole  of  the  mag- 
net, then  neiiher  the  bar  of  iron  nor  a ' 
weak  magnet  ffiall  difengage  it;  and 
there  is  another  flight  circumftarice  which 
makes  an  armed  and  vigorous  loadjone 
appear  to  have  no  more  force,  and  that 
is  the  too  great  length  of  the  iron  which 
is  to  be  raUed  by  one  of  the  poles. 

Jn  order  to  communicate  the  magnelie 
virtue  -effeiSlually,  thrfe  methods  are 
made  ufe  of.  j.  It  has  been  difcover.ed, 
that  iron  rubbed  upon  one  of  the  poles  of 
the  magnet,  acquires  a great  deal  more 
virtue  than  from  any  other  part  thereof, 
and  this  is  more  confiderable  from  an 
armed  than  a naked- magnet.  2.  The 
mere  gently  the  iron  is  prtffedj  and  ths 
mere  it  is  prefled  againll  the  pole,  the 
more  magnetical  ■ it  becomes.  3.  It  is 
more  convenient  to  impregnate  iron  on 
one  pole  than  on_  Koth  Incceffively.  4. 
The  iron  is  much  better  impregnated  by 
pit  fling  it  uniformly  and  in  ibe  fame  di- 
reciion,  acrording  to  its  length,  than  by 
lubbmg  it  by  the  middic;  and  iheexire- 
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mity  which  touches  the  pole  laft,  re- 
tains the  mod  virtue.  5.  A piece  of  po- 
li(hed  Reel,  or  a bit  of  pointed  iron,  re- 
ceives more  virtue  than  a fimple  piece  of 
iron  of  the  lame  figure  ; and,  cateris pa- 
ribus, a piece  of  iron  that  is  long,  fmall, 
and  pointed,  is  more  ftrongly  impregnat- 
ed than  that  of  any  other  form. 

The  communication  of  the  magnetic  vir- 
tue, does  not  fenfibly  impair  that  of  the 
loadftone;  though  it  has  been  obferved, 
that  fome  magnets  have  communicated 
a greater  power  to  iron  to  raife  weights, 
than  they  had  themfelves,  but  without 
impairing  their  own  force,  or  adding 
any  thing  to  the  weight  of  the  iron. 

As  feveral  ways  have  been  propofed  for 
recovering  the  decayed  virtue  of  load- 
Itones,  but  to  little  purpofe  (efpecially 
that  of  keeping  the  Itone  conftantly  in 
fteel  filings)  we  (hall  here  relate  the  re- 
markable experiment  of  Mr.  Haac  for 
this  purpofe,  as  it  _was  attended  with 
‘ great  fuccefs.  This  gentleman  had  a 
magnet  weighing  fourteen  ounces  and  a 
half,  armed,  which  would  take  up  fix- 
feen  times  its  own  weight;  but  having 
laid  it  by  for  fome  years  unufed,  it  loft 
one  fourth  part  of  its  virtue,  or  more; 
whereupon  he  hung  as  much  weight  to 
the  done  as  it,  would  fuftain,  and  lb  left 
at  for  fome  weeks ; then  returning,  he 
V applied  more  weight  to  the  former, 
which  it  very  eafily  bore,  and  then  re- 
pealing the  addition  of  more  weight  at 
feveral  periods,  in  the  fpace  of  about  two 
years,  he  found  that  the  done  had  not 
only  recovered  its  former  ftrength,  but 
increafed  it  fo  far  as  that  it  would  now 
take  up  more  than  twenty  pounds,  where- 
as at  fil'd  it  would  not  take  up  fifteen. 
Artificial  Magnet,  a fteel-bar  impreg- 
nated with  the  virtues  of  the  magnet,  fo 
as  to  pod'efs  all  the  properties,  and  be 
ut'ed  indead  of  the  natural  loadlione. 
There  have  been  feveral  methods  pro- 
, pofrd  for  making  artificial  magnets,  but 
none  has  yet  met  with  greater  fuccefs 
than  tltat  of  Mr.  Canton,  which  is  as 
follows : procure  a dozen  of  bars,  fix 
of  (oft  fteel,  each  three  inches  long,  one 
t]uaricr  of  an  inch  broad,  and  one  twen- 
tieth of  an  inchtl'.ick;  with  two  pieces 
of  iron,  each  half  the  length  of  one  of  the 
bars,  but  of  the  fime  breadth  and  thick- 
ttels : allb  fix  pieces  of  hard  deel,  each 
five  inches  and  a half  long,  half  an  inch 
hroad,  ami  three  twentieths  of  an  inch 
thick  ; with  two  pieces  of  iron  of  half 
the  length,  but  the  whole  breadth  and 


thicknefs  of  one  of  the  hard  bars : and 
let  all  the  bars  be  marked  with  a lim 
quite  round  them  at  one  end.  Then  tab 
an  iron-poker  and  tongs,  (plate  CLXVI, 
fig.  I-)  (or  two  bars  of  iron)  the  larger 
they  are,  and  the  longer  they  have  been 
ufed,  the  better;  and  fixing  the  poker 
upright  between  the  knees,  hold  to  it, 
near  the  top,  one  of  the  foft  bars,  having 
its  marked  end  downwards,  by  a piece 
of  fewing  filk,  which  mud  be  pulled 
tight  by  the  left  hand,  that  the  bar  may 
not  Aide  : then  grafping  the  tongs  witli 
the  right  hand,  a little  below  the  middle, 
and  holding  them  nearly  ia  a vertical 
pofition,  let  the  bar  be  ftroked,  by  the 
lower  end  from  the  bottom  to  the  top, 
about  ten  times  on  each  fide,  which  will 
give  it  a magnetic  power  fufficient  to  lift 
a fmall  key  at  the  marked  end  ; which 
end,  if  the  bar  was  fufpended  on  a point, 
would  turn  towards  the  north,  and  is 
therefore  called  the  north  pole,  and  the 
unmarked  end  is  for  the  fame  reafon 
called  the  fouth  pole.  Four  of  the  foft 
bars'  being  impregnated  after  this  man- 
ner, lay  the  other  two  (ibid,  fig.  j.)  pa- 
rallel  to  each  other,  at  the  diftance  of  one 
fourth  of  an  inch,  between  the  two  pieces 
of  iron  belonging  to  them,  a north  and  a 
fouth  pole  againft  each  piece  of  ironi 
then  take  two  of  the  four  bars  already 
made  magnetical,  and  place  them  toge- 
ther fo  as  to  make  a double  bar  in  thick- 
nefs,  the  north  pole  of  one  even  with 
the  fouth  pole  of  the  other,  and  the  re- 
inaining  two  being  put  to  thefe,  one  on 
each  fide,  fo  as  to  have  two  north  and 
two  fouth  poles  together,  feparate  the 
north  from  the  fouth  poles  at  one  end 
by  a large  pin,  and  place  them  perpen- 
dicularly with  that  end  downward  on  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  parallel  bars,  the 
two  north  poles  towards  its  fouth,  and 
the  two  fomh  poles  towards  its  north 
end  : Hide  them  backward  and  forward 
three  or  four  times  the  whole  length  of 
the  bar,  and  removing  them  from  the 
middle  of  this,  place  them  on  the  middle 
of  the  other  bar  as  before  direfted,  and 
go  over  that  in  the  fame  manner;  then 
turn  both  the  bars  the  other  fide  upwards, 
and  repeat  the  former  operation:  this 
being  done,  take  the  two  from  between 
the  pieces  of  iron,  and  placing  the  two 
outermoft  of  the  touching  bars  in  their 
room,  let  the  other  two  be  the  outermoft 
of  the  four  to  touch  thefe  with;  and  this 
procefs  being  repeated  till  each  pair  of  bars 
have  been  touched  three  or  (our  times 

over, 
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over,  which  will  give  them  a confider- 
able  magnetic  power,  put  the  half  dozen 
together  after  the  manner  of  the  four, 
(ihid.  fig-  3-)  and  touch  with  them  two 
pair  of  the  hard  bars  placed  between  their 
irons,  at  the  diftance  of  about  half  an 
inch  from  each  other ; then  lay  the  foft 
bars  afide,  and  with  the  four  hard  ones, 
let  the  other  two  be  impregnated,  (ibid. 
fig.  4.)  holding  the  touching  bars  apart 
at  the  lower  end  near  two  tenths  of  an 
inch,  to  which  diftance  let  them  be  fepa- 
rited  after  they  are  fet  on  the  parallel 
bar,  and  brought  together  again  before 
they  are  taken  off;  this  being  obferved, 
proceed  according  to' the  method  defcrib- 
ed  above,  till  each  pair  have  been  touched 
two  or  three  times  over  : but  as  this  verti- 
cal way  of  touching  a bar  will  not  give  it 
quite  fo  much  of  the  magnetic  virtue  as 
it  will  receive,  let  each  pair  be  now 
touched  once  or  twice  over  in  their  paral- 
lel pofition  between  the  irons  (ibid.  tig. 
5,)  with  two  of  the  bars  held  horizon- 
tally, or  nearly  fo,  by  drawing  at  the 
fame  time  the  north  of  one  from  the 
middle  over  the  fouth  end,  and  the  fouth 
of  the  other  from  the  middle  over  the 
north  end  of  a parallel  bar  j then  bring- 
ing them  to  the  middle  again,  without 
touching  the  parallel  bar,  give  three  or 
four  of  thefe  horizontal  ftrokes  to  each 
fide.  The  horizontal  touch  after  the 
vertical,  will  make  the  bars  as  flrongas 
they  polfibly  can  be  made,  as  appears  by 
llieir  not  receiving  any  additional  ftrength, 
when  the  vertical  touch  is  given  by  a 
great  number  of  bars,  and  the  horizontal 
by  thofe  of  a fuperior  magnetic  power. 
Tills  whole  procefs.  may  be  gone  through 
in  about  half  an  hour  ; and  each  of  the 
large  bars,  if  well  hardened,  may  be 
made  to  lift  twenty-eight  troy  ounces, 
and  fometimes  more.  And  when  ihefe  bars 
ate  thus  impregnated,  they  will  give  to 
an  hard  bar  of  the  fame  fize  its  full  vir- 
tue in  lefsthan  two  minutes  ; and  there- 
fore  will  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  mag- 
netifm  in  navigation  and  experimental 
philofophy  niuch  better  than  the  load- 
llone,  which  is  known  not  to  have  a fuffi- 
cient  power  to  impregnate  hard  bars. 
The  half  dozen  being  put  into  a cafe 
(ibid,  fig.  6 ) in  fuch  a manner  as  that 
two  poles  of  the  fame  denomination  may 
not  be  together,  and  their  irons  with  them 
as  one  bar,  they  will  retain  the  virtues 
ibey  have  received  : but  if  their  power 
llioiild,  by  making  experiments,  be  ever 
f?  far  impaired,  it  may  be  reftoted  witlu 


out  any  foreign  afliftance  In  a few  mi- 
nutes. And  if,  out  of  curiofity,  a much 
larger  fet  of  bars  Ihould  be  required, 
Ihefe  will  communicate  to  them  a fufli- 
cient  power  to  proceed  with,  and  they 
may  in  a Ihort  time,  by  the  fame  method, 
be  brought  to  their  full  ftrength. 

MAGNIFYING,  in  philofophy,  the  mak- 
ing of  objedls  appear  larger  than  they 
would  oiherwifedoj  whence  convex  len- 
fes,  which  have  the  power  of  doing  this, 
are  called  magnifying  glalTes ; and  of 
fuch  glafl'es  aie  microfeopes  conftrufled. 
See  Lens  and  Microscope. 

MAGNITUDE,  whatever  is  made  up  of 
parts  locally  extended,  or  that  hath  feve- 
ral  dimenfions  ; as  a line,  furface,  folid, 
Stf.  See  the  article  Line, 

The  apparent  magnitude  of  a body  is 
that  meafured  by  the  vifiial  angle,  form- 
ed by  rays  drawn  from  its  extremes  to 
the  center  of  the  eye  ; fo  that  whatever 
things  are  feen  under  the  fame  or  equal 
angles,  appear  equal ; and,  ‘vice  ‘verfa. 
Mr.  Mac  Laurin  obferves,  that  geome- 
trical magnitudes  may  be  ufefully  confi- 
dered  as  generated  or  produced  by  mo- 
tion. Thus,  lines  may  be  conceived  as 
generated  by  the  motion  of  points;  fur- 
faces,  by  the  motion  of  lines  j folids,  by 
the  motion  of  furfaces ; angles  maybe 
fuppofed  to  be  generated  by  the  rotation 
of  their  fides.  Geometrical  magnitude 
is  always  iinderftood  to  cenfitt  of  parts  ; 
and  to  have  no  parts,  or  to  have  no  mag- 
nitude, are  confidered  as  equivalent  in 
this  feience.  There  is,  however,  no  ne- 
celllty  for  confidering  magnitude  as  made 
up  of  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  paits  ; 
it  is  fufiicient  that  rio  quantity  can  be 
fuppofed  to  be  lb  finall,  but  it  may  be 
conceived  to  be  farther  diminilhed  ; and 
it  is  obvious,  that  we  are  not  to  eftimate 
the  number  of  parts  that  may  be  con- 
ceived in  a given  magnitude,  by  thofe 
which,  in  particular  determinate  circum- 
ftances,  may  be  aftually  perceived  in  it 
by  fenfe,  fince  a greater  number  of  parts 
become  fenfible,  by  varying  the  circum- 
ftances  in  which  it  is  perceived. 

For  the  different  magnitudes  of  the  fixed 
ftars,  fee  the  article  SxAif. 

MAGNOLIA, theLAUREL-LEAVED  TU- 
LIP tree,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  po- 
lyandria-polygamia  clafs  of  plants ; the 
corolla  of  which  confifts  of  nine  oblong, 
hollow,  and  obtufe  petals,  narroweft  to- 
ward the  bale  i the  fruit  is  an  oval  Hro- 
bilus,  compofed  of  compreffed,  rotindifli, 
acute,  and  clultered  capfules,  which  are 
i.i  y a unilocular. 
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unilocular,  and  contain  a (ingle  kidney- 
(h^ped  feed. 

Could  this  beautiful  tree  be  fo  far  natu- 
ralized as  to  endure  the  cold  cf  our  fevere 
winters,  it  would  make  onecf  the  greattli 
ornaments  cf  our  gardens.  It  is  propa- 
gated by  feeds,  which  fliould  be  procured 
from  Carolina. 

JvlAGPY,  in  ornithology,  a fpecies  of 
corvus,  with  a cuneiform  tail.  See  the 
article  Corvus. 

• This  is  a verv  well  known  bird,  and 
when  in  full  feather,  and  in  its  wild 
ftrte,  has  a great  deal  of  beauty  ; the 
fize  is  about  that  of  the  jack  daw  ; but  its 
vapiegated  wings  and  length  of  tail  make 
it  feern  longer. 

MAFIOMETANS,  thofe  who  believe  and 
prafiife  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 

The  fundamental  polition  on  which  Ma- 
homet creeled  the  fu  pei  flruilure  of  his 
religion,  was,  that  there  has  been  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  but  one  true 
orthodox  belief,  which  coufills  in  ac- 
knowledging one  oidy  true  God,  and 
pheying.  Inch  cf  his  mtflcngers  and  pro- 
phets as  he  has  -from  time  to  time  fent 
into  the  world,  to  reveal  his  will  to  man- 
kind. Upon  this  icundation  he  fet  up 
for  a prophet  to  estirpale  idolatry,  which 
was  tlte  religion  of  the  Arabs,  his  coun- 
trymen, and  to  reform  the  other  abtifes 
crept  into  religion.  The  whole  fuh- 
ftance  of  his  dodlrine  he  therefore  com- 
prehended in  thefe  two  principal  articles 
ot  faith,  “ There  is  but  one  God,  and 
Mahomet  is  his  prophet;’’  in  confe- 
qttence  cf  which  lad  article,  all  fuch  or- 
dinances and  inftitiitions  as  be  thought 
fit  to  ellablilh,  were  to  he  received  as  ob- 
ligatory and  of  divine  authority. 

The  mahometans  divide  tbt;ir  religion 
into  tv/ci  gcner.al  parts,  faith  and  prac- 
tice i of  which  the  firft  is  divided  Into 
fix  diftinft  branches;  belief  in  God,  in 
his  angels,  in  his  fcripiures,  in  his  pro- 
phets, in  the  refiirrtfiion  and  final  jttdg- 
pient,  and  in  God’s  abfolute  decrees. 
The  points  relating  to  prtuSiice  are,  pray- 
er, with  wafliings,  S’r.  alms,  failing, 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  clrcumcifion. 
’In  ipgard  to  thefe  praSlical  points,  Ma- 
homet, It  is  faid,  declared,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  religion  is  founded_  upon  clean- 
linefs,  which  is  one  half  of  faith  and  the 
key  of  prayer,  Alms-giving  is  thi. tight 
to  he  fo  pleafing  in  the  fight  of  God,  that 
the  caliph  Omar  Ebn  A'^'dalaaiz  ufed  to 
fay,  prayer  Carrie's  us  half  way  to  God  ; 
fsftijig- brings  us  to  the  door  of  liis  pa- 


lace; and  alms  procure  us  admifflon; 
and  Mahomet  himfelf  ufed  to  fay  of 
fading,  that  it  was  the  gate  of  religion; 
and  the  odour  of  the  mouth  of  him  who 
falleth  is  more  grateful  to  God,  than  that 
of  mufk.  Befides  thefe  they  have  fonie 
negative  precepts  and  inditiitions  of  tlis 
koran,  in  which  feveral  things  are  pro- 
hibited, as  ufury,  the  drinking  of  wine, 
all  games  that  depend  upon  chance,  the 
eating  of  blood  and  fwine’s  flefn,  and 
whatever  dies  of  itfeT,  is  ttrangled,  oris 
killed  by  a blow  or  by  another  bead. 
Thefe  dodlrines  and  praflices  Mahomet 
eft  'bliihed  by  the  (’word,  by  preaching, 
and  by  the  alcoran  or  koran,  which  con- 
tains the  principles  of  his  religion  ; and 
he  and  his  followers  met  wiih  fuch  fjc- 
cefs,  as  i-t  a few  years  to  fuhdue  half  the 
known  world.  See  Alcoran. 

MAIDEN,  an  inftrument  tiled  m Scotland 
for  beheading  criminals. 

This  is  a broad  piece  of  iron  about  a 
foot  fquare,  very  fliarp  on  the  lower 
pari,  and  loaded  above  with  a very  heavy 
weight  cf  lead.  At  the  time  of  execu- 
tion it  is  pulled  up  to  the  top  of  a nar- 
row wooden  frame,  about  ten  feet  high, 
and  as  broad  as  the  engine,  wiih  mould, 
ings  on  each  fide  for  the  maiden  to  (lide 
in.  A convenience  is  made  about  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  for  the  pri.'^onef 
today  his  neck;  and  iliere  is  a kind  of 
bar  fo  fadened  as  to  keep  him  from  Hir- 
ing. The  prifoner  being  thus  feciircd, 
and  the  fign  given,  the  maiden  is  let 
Joofc,  which  in  a moment  frparates  his 
head  from  liis  body. 

Maiden  assize,  an  affize  in  which  no 
perfon  is  condemned  to  die. 

Maiden  rents,  was  a noble  formerly 
paid  in  fome  manors  by  a tenant  to  liis 
lord,  for  his  palling  by  the  tuHom  of 
marcheta,  by  which  he  was  (o  have  the 
firft  niglu’s  lodging  with  his  tenant's 
wife:  (ho’ it  is  thought  to  fignify  a fine 
paid  for  a licence  to‘ marry  a daughter. 

MAIDENHEAD,  a market-towninBerk- 
fliire,  twelve  miles  north- eaft  cf  Rearing, 

MAIDSTONE,  the  county  town  of  Kent, 
ntuated  on  the  Medway,  Ivyenty-two 
miles  weft  of  Cantetbury  : eaft  long.  3/, 
north  lat.  51°  20'.  It  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament. 

MAJESTY,  a title  given  to  kings,  which 
frec]uently  ferves  as  a term  cf  diftinflion. 
Thus  the  emperor  is  called  facred  nia- 
jefty,  imperial  majeftv,  and  cfe.*’arian  nw- 
jelty;  the  king  of  France  is  raikd  hu 
qiofl  chfUtian  rnajcIVyj  apd  when  he  treats 
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with  the  emperor,  the  word  facred  is 
■ added ; and  the  king  of  S;)ain  is  termed 
his  molt  catholic  majelly:  with  refpeft 
to  other  kings,  the  name  of  the  kingdom 
is  added,  as  his  britannic  majelly,  his 
polilli  majelly,  &c.  Formerly  princes 
were  more  fparing  in  giving  titles,  and 
move  modell  in  claiming  them ; before 
the  reign  of  Charles  V.  the  kings  of  Spain 
had  only  the  title  of  highnefsj  and  be- 
fore that  of  Henry  VIII.  the  kings  of 
England  were  only  addreifed  under  the 
title  of  grace  and  highneft . 
mail,  or  corti  o/Mail,  a piece  of  de- 
fenfive  armour  for  the  body,  made  of 
fmall  iron  rings,  interwoven  in  the  man- 
ner of  a net. 

Black  Mail,  in  our  old  cuftoms.  See  the 
article  ALBA  firma. 

MAIM,  Maihem,  or  Mayhem,  in  law, 
a wound  by  which  a perfon  lofes  the  ufe 
of  a member  that  might  have  been  a de- 
fence to  him,  as  when  a bone  is  broken, 
afoot,  handj.or  other  membrr  cut  off;  or 
an  eye  put  out;  though  the  cutting  off 
an  ear  or  nofe,  or  breaking  the  hinder 
teeth,  was  formerly  held  to  be  no  maim. 
A maim  by  caftration  was  antienily 
punillied  with  death,  and  other  maims 
with  lofs  of  member  for  member ; but 
afterwards  they  were  only  puniffted  by 
line  and  imprifonment.  It  is  now  en- 
afled,  by  the  llatute  of  21  and  *3  Car.  11. 
that  if  any  perfon  from  malice  afore- 
thought, lliail  difable  any  limb  or  mem- 
ber of  any  of  the  king’s  Ihbjecls  with  an 
intent  to  disfigure  him,  the  offender,  with 
his  aiders  and  abettors,  fiiall  be  guilty  of 
felony  without  benefit  of  clergy ; tho’ 
no  fitch  attainder  (hall  corrupt  tlie  blood, 
or  occafion  forfeiture  of  lands, 

MAINE,  a liver  of  Germany,  which  rlfes 
on  the  call  fide  of  the  circle  of  Franconia, 
and  running  from  call  to  well,  difeharges 
itfelf  into  the  Rhine  at  Mentz. 

Maine  is  alfo  the  north-weli  part  of  the 
province  of  Orleanois,  in  Fiance. 

Maine  is  alfo  a province  of  New  England, 
bounded  by  Nova-Scotia,  on  the  north- 
eall;  by  Maffachufets-bay,  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  the  province  of  New  Hampfliire, 
on  the  fouth-well  and  north-well. 
Mainland,  the  clilefof  iheillands  of 
Shetland,  in  the  county  of  the  Orcades 
in  Scotland. 

Mainprise,  in  law,  is  the  receiving  a 
perfon  into  friendly  cullody,  who  might 
otherwife  be  committed  to  prilbn,  on  fe- 
curity  given  thathe  (hall  be  foith-ccmi.ng 
Sf  a certain  time  apd  place  ajipointed. 
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There  is  a difference  between  bail  and 
mainprife,  for  a perfon  mainprifed  is  faid 
to  be  at  large  from  the  day  of  his  being 
mainprifed,  till  the  day  of  his  appearance, 
and  is  not  liable  to  be  confined  by  his 
fureties:  but  when  a perfon  is  let  to  bail 
by  a judge,  &c.  till  a certain  day,  he  is 
in  law  always  accounted  in  the  ward  of 
his  bail  during  the  time,  and  they  may, 
if  they  pleafe,  keep  him  in  prifon. 

MAINTENANCE,  inlaw,  is  an  unlaw- 
ful maintaining  or  fupporting  a fuit  be- 
tween others,  by  llirring  up  quarrels,  or 
interfering  in  a caufe  in  which  the  perfon 
has  no  concern.  Thus  if  any  perfon 
difinterelled  in  a caufe  otKcioully  gives 
evidence,  or  opens  the  evidence  in  a fuit,  ' 
without  being  called  upon  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  or  a£ls  the  part  of  coitnfel,  by  fpeak- 
ing  in  the  caufe,  or  retains  an  attorney 
for  the  party,  he  is  guilty  of  mainte- 
nance, and  is  liable  to  be  profecuted  by 
indidlment.  It  is  no  maintenance,  where 
a perfon  gives  a poor  man  money  out 
of  charity  to  carry  on  a fnit:  and  attor- 
neys may  lawfully  difburfe  their  money 
for  their  clients,  in  expeflation  of  being 
paid  again  ; but  they  mull  not  do  it  at 
their  own  expence,  on  the  condition  of 
no  purchafe  no  pay. 

MAJOR,  in  the  art  of  war,  the  name  of 
feveral  officers  of  very  different  ranks  and 
funiSlions  ; as,  j.  Major-general,  the 
next  officer  to  the  lieutenant-general  : 
his  chief  bufinefs  is  to  receive  the  orders 
from  the  general,  or  in  his  abfence  from 
the  lieutenant-general  of  the  day;  which 
he  is  to  diftribute  to  the  brigade-majors, 
with  whom  he  is  to  regulate  the  guards, 
convoys,  and  detachments.  When  there 
are  two  attacks  at  a liege,  he  commands 
, that  on  the  left.  He  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  ftrengih  of  each  bri- 
gade, of  each  regiment  in  particular, 
and  to  have  a lift  of  all  the  field  officers. 
In  (hol  t,  he  is  in  the  array,  what  a major 
is  in  a regiment.  He  is  allowed  an  aid 
de  camp,  and  has  a ferjeant  and  filteep 
men  for  his  guard.  a.  Major,  of  a 
brigade,  the  officer  who  receives  the  or- 
ders from  the  major-general,  and  after- 
wards delivers  them  to  the  adjutants  of 
the  regiments  at  the  head  of  the  bri- 
gade ; where  he  takes  and  marches  the 
detachments,  &c.  to  the  gener.1l  rendezT 
vous.  He  ought  to  be  an  expert  cap-, 
tain,  to  know  the  (late  and  condition  of 
the  brigade,  and  Iceep  a roll  of  the  colo- 
nels, lieutenant-colonels,  majors,  and 
adjutants,  3.  Major  of  a regiment,  the 

iiext 
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next  officer  to  the  lieutentint.colonelj  ge- 
nerally promoted  from  the  oldeft  captain. 
He  is  to  take  care  that  the  regiment  be 
well  exercifed,  to  fee  it  march  in  good 
cider,  and  to  rally  it  in  cafe  of  its  being 
broke.  He  is  the  only  officer  among  the 
foot  that  is  allowed  to  be  on  horfeback  in 
time  of  aftion,  that  he  may  the  more 
readily  execute  the  colonel’s  orders,  ei- 
ther in  advancing  or  drawing  off  the  re- 
giment. 4.  Major  of  a regiment  of 
horfe,  is  the  firit  captain,  who  com- 
mands in  the  abfence  of  the  colonel.  5. 
Town-major,  the  third  officer  in  a gar- 
rifon,  being  next  to  the  deputy-governor. 
He  ought  to  iinderftand  fortification,  and 
hath  charge  of  the  guards,  rounds,  pa- 
trols, His  hufinefs  is  alfo  to  take 
care  that  the  foldiers  arms  are  in  good 
order;  he  likewife  orders  the  gates  to 
be  opened  and  fliut,  and  gives  the  gover- 
nor an  account  of  all  that  paffes  within 
the  place. 

There  are  alfo  aids-major,  drums-major, 

" fife,  fo  called  from  their  preheminence 
above  others  of  the  fame  denomination. 

Major,  in  law,  a perfon  who  is  of  age 
to  manage  his  own  affairs.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Age  and  Minor. 

Major,  in  logic,  the  firft  propofition  of  a 
fyllogifin.  See  the  article  Syllogism. 

Major  and  Minor,  in  mufic,  fignify  im- 
perfeft  concords,  which  differ  from  each 
O' her  by  a femi-tone  minor.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Concord. 

Major-domo,  an  appellation  formerly 
given  to  the  fleward  or  mafter  of  the 
king’s  houfliold. 

MAJORANA,  MARJORAM,  in  botany,  is 
comprehended  by  Linnaeus  among  the 
origanums.  See  Origanijm. 

Marjoram  is  attenuant  and  detergent, 
and  recommended  in  nervous  cafes,  and 
difeafes  of  the  lungs,  as  alfo  in  epileptic 
cafes. 

MAJORCA,  the  capital  of  a fpanifli  illand 
of  the  fame  name : eaft  long,  a’  30', 
north  lat.  39°  30'. 

This  illand  isin  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
about  fixty  miles  long,  and  forty-five 
broad,  fitualed  about  eighty  miles  fouth 
of  the  coaft  of  Catalonia,  and  an  hundred 
miles  eaft  of  Valencia. 

MAJORITY,  the  greater  number  of  per. 
fons.  Several  things  are  determined  by 
a majority.  Thus  our  laws  are  enafted 
by  a majority  of  members  of  parliament, 
and  the  members  themfelves  are  cliofen 
by  a majority  of  eleflors:  alfo  the  a£l  of 
the  major  part  of  every  corporation,  js 


accounted  the  aft  of  the  corporation ; for 
■where  the  Majority  is,  there  the  law  ad. 
judges  to  be  the  whole. 

MAIRE,  or  Jtreights  ef  le  Maire,  is  j 
paffage  to  Cape  Horn,  fituated  between 
Terra  del  Fuego  in  fouth  America,  and 
Statten  illand;  which  being  difeovered by 
Le  Maire,  obtained  his  name. 

MAIZ,  or  INDIAN  CORN,  a plant  called 
by  Linnaeus  zea.  See  the  article  Zea. 

MAKE,  in  law,  is  to  perform  and  execute. 
Thus  to  make  his  law,  is  to  perform  that 
law  by  which  a man  had  formerly  bound 
himfelf;  and  to  make  fervices  and  cuf. 
toms,  means  no  more  than  to  perform 
them. 

MAKING-UP,  among  diffillers,  the  re. 
ducing  fpirits  to  a certain  ftandard  of 
ftrength,  ufually  called  proof,  by  the  ad. 
mixture  of  water;  which  Ihould  be  ei- 
ther foft  and  clear  river-water,  or  fpring. 
water  rendered  foft  by  diftillation.  See 
the  articles  Lowering  and  Proof. 

MALA,  the  cheek,  in  anattomy.  See  the 
article  Cheek. 

The  cheeks  are  compofed  of  two  bones 
of  a hard  fubftance,  called  by  anatomifls 
offa  malarum,  cfla  jugalia,  or  zygonia- 
tica.  See  Face,  Maxilla,  efc. 

MALABAR,  the  fouth -weft  coaft  of  the 
peninfula  of  hither  India,  about  400 
miles  long,  and  100  broad,  bounded  by 
Vifiapour,  on  the  north } by  the  moun- 
tains of  Baligate,  on  the  eaft;  and  by 
the  Indian  ocean  on  the  weft  and 
fonth. 

MALACCA,  the  moft  foutherly  part  of 
the  further  peninfula  of  India,  about  600 
miles  long,  and  generally  about  zoo  miles 
broad  ; bounded  by  Siam,  on  the  north ; 
by  the  bay  of  Siam  and  the  Indian  ocean, 
on  the  eaft ; and  by  the  ftreights  of  Malac- 
ca, on  the  fouth-weft.  The  capital  of  this 
coustry,  which  is  alfo  commonly  called 
Malacca,  is  fituated  in  100°  of  eaft  long, 
and  30'  north  lat. 

MAL ACHI,  or  theproJ>he(y  ofMALACHi, 
a canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teltamenf, 
and  the  laft  of  the  twelve  leffer  prophets. 
Malachi  prophefied  about.three  hundred 
years  before  Chrift,  reproving  the  Jews 
for  their  wickednefs  after  their  return 
from  Babylon,  charging  them  with  re- 
bellion, facrilege,  adultery,  prophane- 
nefs,  and  infidelity,  and  condemning  the 
priefts  for  being  fcandaloufly  carelefs  in 
their  miniftry  ; at  the  fame  time  not  for- 
getting to  encourage  the  pious  few,  who, 
in  that  corrupt  age,  maintained  their  in- 
tegrity. This  ppophet  diftinftly  points 
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at  the  Meffiah,  who  was  Aiddenly  to 
come  to  his  temple,  and  to  be  introduced 
by  Elijah  the  prophet,  that  is,  by  John 
thebaptift,  who  came  in  the  fpirit  and 
power  of  Elias  or  Elijah. 

malachites,  or  Molochites,  in 
natural  hiftory,  fife,  a fpecies  of  jafper, 
fuppofed  to  be  poflelfed  of  amuletid  vir- 
tues. See  Jasper  and  Amulet. 

MALACIA,  in  medicine,  is  a 

languifliing  diforder  incident  to  pregnant 
women,  in  which  they  long  fometimes 
for  one  kind  of  food,  and  fometimes  for 
another,  and  eat  it  with  an  extraordinary 
greedinefs.  When  women  labouring 
under  this  diforder  begin  to  abftain  from 
the  improper  and  abfurd  things  they  were 
fond  of,  and  with  lefs  reluflance  ufe  lau- 
dable and  wholefome  aliments,  it  is  an 
infallible  fign  of  a beginning  cure  and 
approaching  health.  Pregnant  women 
are  generally  freed  , from  the  malacia, 
about  the  fourth  month;  but  if  it  con- 
tinues longer  it  is  dangerous,  becaufe  the 
peccant  humours  are  deeply  rooted.  For 
the  cure  of  this  diforder,  in  pregnant  wo- 
men, but  few  medicines  are  recommend- 
ed for  fear  of  abortion : however  gentle 
medicines  may  be  ufed  for  evacuating 
and  corroborating  the  llomach.  In  young 
women  labouring  under  a chlorofis,  this 
diltemper  is  cured  by  the  fame  medicines 
that  are  proper  for  removing  the  chloro- 
(is.  See  the  article  Chlorosis. 

MALACOPTERYGIOUS,  among  ich- 
thyologifts,  an  appellation  given  to  one  of 
the  five  orders  of  fHhes,  from  their  having 
the  rays  of  their  fins  bony,  but  not  point- 
ed or  lharp  at  the  extremities,  like  thofe 
of  acanthopterygious  fifties.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Fish  and  Ichthyology. 

MA-LACOSTOMOUS  fishes,  thofe de- 
llitute  of  teeth  in  the  jaws,  called  in  eng- 
lilh  leather-mouthed : as  the  tench,  carp, 
bream,  £fc.  See  Tench,  &c. 

MALACOSTRACA,  in  zoology,  the 
fame  with  cruflaceous  animals. 

MALAGA,  a city  and  port  of  Spain,  in., 
the  province  of  Granada,  fituated  in  the 
Mediterranean,  fixty-fix  miles  north- eaft 
of  Gibraltar  : weft  long.  4'’  45',  north 
1 at.  36“  40'. 

M ALAGMA,  a cataplafm.  See  the  article 
Cataplasm. 

MALAMOCCA,  afmall  ifland  and  port- 
town  in  the  lagnnes  of  Venice,  fituated 
five  miles  fouth  of  that  city. 

MALANDERS,  a difeafe  incident  to 
fiorfes,  proceeding  from  corrupt  blood, 
hard  labour,  or  being  over-ridden,  and 
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fometimes  for  want  of  clean  keeping  and 
ruBfiing.  It  confifts  of  certain  chops  of 
chinks  which  appear  on  the  infide  of  the 
fore  legs,  juft  againft  the  bending  of  the 
knee,  which  difeharge  a red,  fliarp,  pun- 
gent water.  The  fiireft  method  of  cure 
is  to  wafh  the  part  very  clean  with  urine, 
or  oil  of  nuts  fliaken  with  water,  and 
then  to  mingle  equal  quantities  of  linfeed- 
oil  and  aqua-vitae,  Itirring  and  fliaking 
them  till  the  mixture  grows  white,  with 
which  anoint  the  part  once  a day. 

MALDIVA  islands,  are  about  a thou- 
fand  fmall  iflands,  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
500  miles  fouth-weft  of  the  continent  of 
the  hither  India,  extending  from  the  fe- 
cond  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  to  the 
feventh  degree  of  north  latitude. 

MALDON,  a port-town  of  ElTex,  ten  miles 
eaft  of  Chelmsford.  It  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament. 

MALE,  mas,  among  zoologifts,  that  lex 
of  animals  which  has  the  parts  of  gene- 
ration without  the  body.  See  the  articles 
Animal  and  Generation, 

The  term  male  has  alfo,  from  fome  fimi- 
litude  to  that  fex  in  animals,  been  ap- 
plied to  feveral  inanimate  things : thus 
we  fay,  a male-flower,  a male-fcrew,  &c. 
Seethe  articles  Flower  and  Screw. 

Male  balsam,  momordica,  in  botany. 
See  the  article  Momordica. 

MALICE,  in  law,  is  a premeditated  de- 
fign  to  do  mifehief  to  another. 

Malice  is  neceflary  to  conftitute  the  crime 
of  murder.  So  where  a perfon  has  a ma- 
licious intent  to  kill,  and  in  the  execution 
of  this  malicious  defign  kills  a third  per- 
fon by  accident,  he  is,  on  account  of  his 
malice,  deemed  guilty  of  murder.  See 
the  article  Murder. 

MALIGN  ANT,  among  pbyficians,  a term 
applied  to  difeafes  of  a very  dangerous 
nature,  and  generally  infeftious:  fuch 
are  the  dyfentery,  liofpital-fever,  &e.  in 
their  worft,  ftages.  See  Dysentery, 
Hospital- fever,  Petechi.®,  &c. 

MALINES,  or  Mechlin.  See  the  article 
Mechlin. 

MALL,  or  Sea-mall,  in  ornithology,  the 
englilh  name  of  the  lelTer  gull,  with  a 
grey  back  and  fpotted  neck,  and  about 
the  fize  of  the  common  tame  pigeon.  See 
the  article  Larus. 

There  is  alfo  another  fpecies  caljed  -by 
the  name  of  mall,  as  large  as  a pullet. 

MALLEABLE,  a property  of  metals, 
w'hereby  they  are  capable  of  being  ex- 
tended under  the  hammer.  See.  the  ar- 
ticles Ductility  and  Metal. 

MALICE- 
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MALLEOLUS,  in  anatomy,  a name  given 
by  anatomills  to  tlie  inferior  extremities 
of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

MALLET,  a kind  of  large  wooden  ham- 
mer ufed  by  artificers  who  work  with  a 
chiffel,  as  fculptors,  mafons,  and  ftone- 
cutlers,  whofe  mallets  are  commonly 
round,  and  by  joiners,  carpenters,  &c, 
who  work  with  fquare-headed  mallets. 

Malleus,  in  anatomy,  a bone  of  the 
ear,  I'o  called  from  its  refemblance  to  a 
mallet,  and  in  which  is  obferved  the  head, 
the  neck  and  handle,  which  is  joined  to  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum.  See  Ear.. 

MALLING,  a market-town  oflCent,  five 
miles  welt  of  Maidftone. 

MALLO,  a town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Cork,  feventeen  miles  north  of 
Cork  city. 

MALLOW,  MALVA,  in  botany.  Seethe 
articleMALVA. 

MallovV.  SeeALCEA. 

MALMEDV,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Wellphalia,  and  biihopric  of 
Liege;  nine  miles  fouth  of  Limburgh. 

M.ALMOE,  a port-town  of  Sweden,  in 
the  province  of  Gothland,  twenty  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Copenhagen. 

MALMSBURY,  a borough-town  of  Wilt- 
fliire,  thirty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Salilbury ; 
it  fends  two  members  to  parliaraenb  ■ 

MALMSEY,  a rich  kind  of  wine,  fo 
called,  as  being  brought  from  Malvalla, 
in  the  Morea ; for  the  duty  on  which 
fee  the  article  Wn-'E. 

MALO,  or  St.  Malo,  a city  and  port- 
town  of  France,  in  the  province  ofBi  i- 
tany,  fitualed  on  a rock,  in  the  englilli 
channel,  but  joined  to  the  continent  by 
a caufeway  : weft  long.  2®,  north  lat. 
48°  40'. 

MALOPE,  hetony-haved  mallow,  in 
botany,  a genus  of  the  monadelphi  r-po- 
lyandria  clafs  of  p'ants,  the  flower  of 
which  i«  like  that  cf  the  common  malva  : 
the  fruit  is  compofed  of  a number  of 
conglomerated  capfules,  each  containing 
a finvle  kidney  fliaped  feed. 

MALPAS,  a market- town  of  Chefliire, 
ten  miles  foudi-eaft  of  Chefter, 

jvIALPIGHlA,  in  botany,  a grnus  of  the 
decandria-trigynia  clafs  of  plants  ; the 
flower  of  which  is  compofed  of  five  large, 
hollow,  kidney^fliaped  petals,  with  .long 
End  linear  ungues  ; the  fruit  is  a large 
glohofe  heriy,  with  one  ceil,  containing 
three  olfeous,  oblong,  obtufe,  and  an- 
gulated  feeds  ; each  having  an  oblong, 
and  obtufe  kernel, 

MALPLAQUET,  a village  in  the  auftrian 
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Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Hainatilf, 
about  feven  miles  from  Mons. 

MALT,  is  barley  prepared,  to  fit  it  fo( 
making  a potable  liquor  called  beer,  or 
ale,  by  flopping  it  fiiort  at  the  beginning 
of  vegetation. 

In  making  malt  from  barley,  the  ufual 
method  is  to  fteep  the  grain  in  a fufficient 
quantity  of  water,  for  two  or  three  days, 
till  it  fwells,  becomes  plump,  fomewhat 
tender,  and  tinges  the  water  of  a bright 
brown,  or  reddifli  colour.  Then  this 
water  being  drained  away,  the  barley  is 
removed  from  the  fteeping  ciftern  to  the 
floor,  where  it  is  thrown  into  what  is 
called  the  wet  couch  ; that  is,  an  even 
heap,  riling  to  the  height  of  about  two 
feet.  In  this  wet  couch,  the  capital  partof 
the  operation  is  performed  ; for  here  the 
barley  fpontaneoufly  heats,  and  begins 
to  grow,  fliootiiig  out  firft  the  radicle, 
and  if  fuflered  to  continue,  then  the 
plume,  fpire  or  blade.  But  the  procel's  is 
to  be  flopped  fhort  at  the  eruption  of  the 
radicle,  otberwife  the  malt  would  be  fpoil- 
ed.  In  order  to  flop  it,  they  fpread  the 
wet  couch  thin  over  a large  floor,  and  keep 
turning  it  once  in  four  or  five  hours,  fur 
the  fpace  of  two  days,  laying  it  fonie- 
what  thicker  each  time.  After  this,  it 
is  again  thrown  into  a large’  heap,  and 
there  fuflered  to  grow  fenfibly  hot  to  the 
hand,  as  it  ufually  will  in  twenty  or 
thirty  hours  time;  then  being  Ijtread 
again,  and  cooled,  it  is  thrown  upon 
the  kiln,  to  be  dried  crifp  without  fcorch- 

ing; 

This  is  the  general  procefs  of  malting, 
in  which  almofl  every  inaltfter  has  his 
fecret,  or  particular  way  of  working, 
But  to  render  the  operation  peifcfl,  the 
following  cautions  mull  be  obferved; 
I,  That  ihe  barley  be  newly  ihraflied,  or 
at  leaft  newly  winnowed.  2.  That  it 
be  not  mixed,  or  made  up  of  different 
, forts.  3.  That  it  be  not  over  fteeped  in 
the  ciftern,  or  fo  long  as  to  make  it  foft. 
4.  That  it  be  well  drained.  5.  Tbatitbe 
carefully  looked  after  in  the  wet  couch, 
fo  as  to  flop  the  fiift  tendency  of  the 
blade  to  fliooting.  6.  Another  caution 
is,  to  turn  the  wet  couch  infide  outer- 
mod,  if  the  barley  comes,  and  (liools 
more  in  the  middle  of  the  heap  than  on 
the  fides.  7.  To  keep  it  duly  turning, 
after  it  is  out  of  the  wet  couch.  8.  To 
give  it  the  proper  heating  in  the  dry 
heap.  g.  To  dry  and  crifp  if  thoroughly 
upon  the  kiln,  btit  without  a fierce  fire, 

fo  as  to  be.feyeral  days  in  drying  a kiln 
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of  pale  malt.  And  ifthefe  d!ie£lions  be 
carefully  obferved,  the  malt  will  always 
be  good. 

The  method  of  malting  Indian  corn  or 
Vii'ginia-wheat,  is  much  Icfs  laborious. 
For,  if  this  corn  be  buried  two  or  three 
inches  deep  in  the  earth,  and  covered 
with  the  loofe  mould,  dug  up  to  make 
room  for  it,  in  ten  or  twelve  days  time 
the  corn  will  fprout,  and  appear  like  a 
green  field  ; at  which  time  being  taken 
tip,  and  waflied  or  fanned  from  its  dirt, 
it  is  immediately  committed  to  the  kiln, 
and  by  this  means  it  becomes  good  malt. 
It  is  obfervable  of  this  corn,  that  both 
its  root  and  blade  muft  ihoot  to  a con- 
(iderable  length,  before  it  will  make  malt; 
and,  perhaps,  this  is  the  cafe  in  all  large 
bodied  grain. 

The  importation  of  malt  from  beyond 
the  feas  is  prohibited  ; and  on  its  being 
exported,  it  is  not  only  freed  fiom  pay- 
ing the  excife  of  6 d.  a bufliel,  but  a 
bounty  is  allowed  by  aft  of  parliament, 
for  which  fee  the  article  Corn. 
Malt-liquors  have  different  names,  and 
different  virtues,  from  the  different 
methods  of  preparing  the  malt,  whence 
they  are  diftinguiflied  into  pale  arid 
brown;  and  from  the  various  methods 
taken  in  brewing  the  liquors,  whence 
they  are  divided  into  ale  and  beer,  ftrong 
and  fmall,  new  and  old.  See  Brewing 
The  colour  of  the  liquor,  and  many  of 
its  effefts,  depend  on  the  manner  of 
drying  the  rmlt  it  is  brewed  with  ; that 
which  has  the  paleft  tinge,  is  made  with 
malt  but  flenderly  dried ; whereas  that 
which  is  high  coloured,  is  made  with 
malt  that  is  high  dried,  or  roafled,  as  it 
were,  in  comparifon  of  the  other ; and 
amber-ale  is  made  of  a mixture  of  both. 
Another  difference  in  the  preparations  of 
malt-liquors  confifts  in  the  larger  quan- 
tity of  hops  ill  beer,  and  the  I'maller  in 
ale;  for  hops  add  fomething  of  an  al- 
kaline nature  to  the  liquor,  and  not  only 
render  it  more  eafy  of  digeftion,  and  fe- 
cretion  in  the  body,  but  while  it  is  in  the 
liquor,  prevent  its  running  into  fuch 
cohefions,  as  would  make  it  ropy,  vapid 
and  four:  for  this  reafon  Dr.  Quincy  is 
of  opinion,  that  for  one  conttitiition  in- 
jured by  beer,  there  aie  numbers  fpoiled 
by  ale,  which  is  apt  to, fluff  the  vcffels 
with  fiime  and  vifcidrty,  to  make  the 
body  unwieldy  and  corpulent,  and  to 
pave  the  way  for  cachexies,  the  jaundice, 
allhmas,  and  the  dropfy.  The  different 
degrees  of  flrength  in  malt-liquors,  aUb 
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make  them  produce  different  efFefts- 
The  ftronger  they  are,  the  more  vifeid 
parts  they  carry  into  the  blood : they  are 
therefore  in  general  the  more  wholefpme 
fbf  being  fmall ; that  is,  of  fuch  a flrength 
as  to  carry  fome  degree  of  warmth  into 
the  ftomach,  but  not  fo  as  to  prevent 
their  being  proper  diluters  of  our  ne- 
ceffary  food.  Indeed  people  of  robuft 
conftitutions,  who  labour  very  hard,  may 
difpenfe  with  reafonable  quantities  of  the 
ftrongefl;  efpecially  as  their  food  is  fre- 
quently poor  and  flender  enough,  the 
deficiencies  of  which  this  fupplies;  and 
their  continual  exercife  and  ftrength  of 
body,  digefls  and  breaks  the  vifeidities 
of  the  drink  into  convenient  nourifh- 
nient:  though  in  perfons  of- another 
habit,  and  way  of  living,  they  would 
only  produce  obftruftions  and  ill  hu- 
mours. As  to  the  age  of  thefe  liquors, 
it  has  fomewhat  the  fame  effeft  as  hops, 
for  thofe  that  are  longeft  kept,  are  cer- 
tainly leafl  vifeid  : for  age,  by  degrees, 
breaks  their  vifeid  parts,  and  by  render- 
ing them  fmaller,  makes  them  fitter  for 
fecretion. 

Malt  - SPIRITS.  See  the  articles  Di- 
stillery and  Spirit. 

MALTA,  the  capital  of  a fmall  ifland  of  the 
fame  name  in  the  Mediterranean,  is  fitu- 
ated  in  eaft  long.  1 5°,  north  lat.  35°  15' ; 
confining  of  three  towns,  feparated  by 
channels,  which  form  fo  many  peninfulas 
of  folid  rock,  riling  a great  height  above 
the  fea : the  fituaiion  is  Itrong,  and  no 
art  is  wanting  in  the  fortifications  to  ren- 
der it  impregnable. 

Knights  of  ^Ax'L'V i\,  otherwife  called,  hof- 
fitalers  of  St.  John  of  ferufalem,  a re- 
ligious military  order,  whole  refidence  is 
in  the  ifland  of  Malta.  The  order  con- 
filts  of  three  eftates,  the  knights,  chap- 
lains, and  fervants  at  arms : there  are 
alfo  priells  who  officiate  in  the  churches, 
fi  iar-fervants,  who  alfill  at  the  offices, 
and  donnes  or  demicroffes;  but  thefe  are 
not  reckoned  conllituent  parts  of  the 
body  : the  government  of  the  order  is 
m'xt,  being  partly  monarchical,  and  part- 
ly ariftocratical  : the  grand  mailer  is 
foverei£;n.  The  knights  formerly  con- 
filled  of  eight  diffeient  languages,  but 
now  only  feven,  the  engllllt  having  with- 
dravrn.themfelves.  NoiAareadmitied  into 
this  order  but  fuch  as  are  of  noble  birth  s 
the  knights  are  of  two  forts,  thofe  who 
have  a right  to'  be  candidates  for  the 
dignity  ol  grand  mailer,  called  grand 
ertffes,  and  thofe  who  are  only  knights 
II  Z afiiii- 
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afTiftsnts : they  never  marry,  yet  have  con- 
tinued from  1090  to  the  prefent  time. 
The  knights  are  received  into  this  order 
either  by  undergoing  the  trials  preforibed 
by  ttatcites,  or  by  Hifpenfarion. 

Earth  o/'M,\Lta.  See  the  article  Bole. 

MALTHA,  in  antiipiity,  a kind  of  ce- 
ment, of  vvhirh  there  were  two  forts, 
native  and  faflitiousj  one  of  the  latter 
fort,  much  in  ufe,  confided  of  pitch, 
wax,  plalfer,  and  greafe.  Another  kind 
ufed  by  the  Romans  in  their  aquedudts, 
was  made  of  lime  flacked  in  wine,  in- 
corporated with  melted  pitch,. and  frelli 
figs.  Natural  maltha  is  a kind  of  bitu- 
men, wherewith  the  Afiatics  plafter  their 
walls;  and  which  being  once  fet  on  fire, 
water  makes  it  burn  more  fiercely. 

MALTON,  a borough  of  Yorkfiiire,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  river  Derwent,  twenty  miles 
north-eaft  of  York.  It  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament. 

MALVA,  MALLOW,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  monadelphia-polyandria  clafs  of 
plants,  the  corolla  whereof  confilfs  of 
five  petals,  vertically  cordated,  plane,  and 
growing  together  at  the  bafe ; the  fruit 
confilfs  of  a great  number  of  capfules, 
joined  ■ together  by  an  articulation,  and 
of  an  orbicular  depreffed  figure,  fepa- 
rating  from  one  another,  and  opening 
inwardly:  the  receptacle  affixed  to  the 
capfules  is  columnar.:  the  feed  is  folitary 
and  kidney-fiiaped. 

Mallow  is  one  of  the  five  emollient  herbs, 
being  loofening,  cooling,  and  mollifying ; 
a cataplal'm  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant 
eafes  the  fling  of  bees  and  wafps. 

MALVASIA,  or  Napoli  de  malta- 
SIA,  a city  and  port-town  of  European 
.Tuiky,  ill  the  province  of  Moi-ea,  fitu- 
ated  in  the  Archipelago,  thirty  miles  eaft 
ofMifitra. 

MALUS,.  the  apple-tree,  in  botany, 
is,  according  to  Linnaeus,  a fperiesofthe 
pyrtis.  See  Apple  and  Pyrus. 

MAMALUICE3,  the  name  of  a dynaftie 
that  reigned  in  Egypt. 

The  mamalukes  were  originally  turkilh 
and  circaffia- Haves,  bought  of.  the  Tar- 
tars by  Melicfaleh,  to  the  number  of  a 
thoufand,  whom  he  bred  up  to  arms,  and 
railed  fome  to  the  principal  offices  of  the 
empire.  They  killed  fultan  Moadam, 
to  whom  they  fucceeded. 

Others  fay,  that  the  mamalukes  were  or- 
dinarily chofen  from  among  the  chriftian 
flavcs,  and  that  they  were  the  fame  thing 
in  a great  meafure  with  the  janilTaries 
among  the  Ttiiks.  They  never  married  5 


they  firft  are  faid  to  have  been  brought 
from  Circaffia,  and  fome  have  fiippofed 
that  they  began  to  reign  about  the  year 
869. 

MAMMAE,  the  breasts,  in  anatomy. 
See  the  article  Breast. 

M.AMMEA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
polyandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  confifts  of  four  roundifli 
concave  patent  petals,  greater  than  the 
cup  : the  fruit  is  a carnofe  berry,  very 
large,  pointed,  with  the  ftyle  of  a fphe- 
rical  figure,  and  containing  only  one 
cell : the  feed,  being  either  four  or  one 
in  number,  is  callous,  and  of  an  oval 
' figure. 

MAMMIFORM,  in  anatomy,  a name 
given  to  apopbyfes  of  the  bone  in  the 
back  part  of  the  fcull,  fo  called  from 
their  refembling  a bread. 

MAMMILLARY,  mammillaris,  in 

anatomy,  an  epithet  given  to  two  little 
protuherances,  fomewhat  refembling  the 
ripples  of  the  bread,  found  under  the 
four  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  organs  of  fmelling. 
Thefe  are  called  apophyfes  mammillares. 
There  is  alfo  a mufcle  called  mainillaris, 
or  madoides,  ferving  to  doop  the  head. 

MAMMOTH’.s  TEETH,  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  certain  lai-ge  foffile  teeth,  found  in 
great  plenty  in  Rnffia,  and  fuppol'ed  to 
have  belonged  to  elephants. 

MAN,  homo,  in  zoology,  is  judly  ranked 
at  the  head  of  the  animal  part  of  the 
creation  ; making  a didinfi  genus  of 
that  order  of  quadruped.*,  winch  Lin- 
naeus calls  anthropomoipha,  from  their 
relemblance  to  the  human  form.  See 
the  article  Anthropomorpha. 

The  fame  author  didinguiflies  the  race  of 
mankind,  .according  to  their  different 
colours,  into  the  Europeans,'  or  white 
men;  the  Americans,  or  ruddy-coloured 
men  : the  Afiatics,  or  tawney- coloured 
men;  and  thole  of  Africa,  or  blacks. 
Nofee  te  ipfuni,  know  thylelf,  is  a pre- 
cept worthy  of  the  law-giver  of  Athens, 
the  antient  feat  of  polite  literature  ; an 
important  branch  of  knowledge,  which 
may  be  reduced  to  the  following  heads. 
I.  In  a religious  view,  tbealogice,  thatyou 
was  created  with  an  immortal  foul,  after 
the  image  of  God.  a.  In  a moral  fen'.e, 
tnoraliUr,,  that  you  alone  was  bleffed 
with  a rational  foul,  to  be  epiployed  to 
the  praife  of  the  creator.  3.  %Vitli  re- 
fpefl  to  the  other  works  of  the  creation, 
naturaliter,  that  you  are  condituted  their 
lord,  for  whofc  ufe  they  weie  made-  4- 
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In  a phyfiological  fenfe,  phyjiologice  ■,  the 
moft  peifeft  and  amazing  fabric  of  your 
body.  5.  With  regard  to  diet,  dicstetice, 
what  things  are  ufeful,  and  what  hurtful, 
in  this  refpeft.  6.  In  a pathological  fenfe, 
fatliologice,  how  frail  you  are,  and  how 
fubjeft  to  a ihoufand  calamities. 

Thefe  are  the  heads,  which,  according 
to  Linnaeus,  comprehend  the  knowledge 
of  man,  confidered  as  an  individual;  a 
branch  of  knowledge  fo  elfential  to  the 
human  race,  that,  without  it,  he  feems 
to  doubt  whether  any  other  charafleis  be 
fufficient  to  entitle  one  to  be  ranked 
among  mankind  : for  he  adds,  I-Iac  fi  no- 
wiris,  Homo  es,  et  a reUquis  animalibus 
diftuBiJfimum  genus. 

The  whole  of  this  work  may,  in  fome 
rtfpeft,  be  accounted  an  analyfis  of  man  ; 
as  comprehending  his  knowledge  of  God, 
ofhitnlelf,  and  of  natural  and  artificial 
olijefls.  See  the  Introduction, 

We  have  traced  him  from  his  conception 
to  his  birth,  infancy,  puberty,  married 
Hate,  old  age,  and  death.  We  have  con- 
fidercd  him  as  a parent,  a child,  and  a 
niemlrcr  of  fociety,  in  all  the  various 
(iiuations  and  connexions  of  human  life. 
We  have  anatomized,  fo  to  fpeak,  his 
mental  faculties  no  lefs  than  the  mem- 
bers of  his'body.  In  fliort,  to  give  a 
juft  notion  of  mankind,  and  of  their 
perfona!  and  focial  capacities,  of  their 
manners,  cuftoms,  opinions,  advantages 
and  difadvantages,  has  been  our  ftudy 
through  the  whole  of  this  work;  which, 
being  reduced  to  the  form  of  a diXionary, 
may,  with  the  greateft  eafe,  be  corifulted 
at  pleafure,  on  whatever  fubjeX  the 
reader  delires  to  be  informed. 

As  to  the  articles  which  moreimmediate- 
ly  concern  mankind,  the  reader  may  turn 
to  Generation,  Foetus,  Infant, 
Puberty,  Marriage,  Diet,  Di- 
sease, Mortality,  Knowledge, 
P.EASON,  &c. 

Manage,  or  Manege,  See  Manege, 
MANAR,  an  call  indian  ifland,  fituated 
between  Ceylon  and  the  contineftt. 
Mancha,  a territory  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  New  Caftile. 

MANCHE,  the  french  name  for  the 
englilh  Channel. 

Manchester,  a large  town  ofLanca- 
Ihire,  forty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Lancafter. 

mandamus,  in  law,  a writ  that  ilfues 

out  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  lent 
to  a corporation,  commanding  them  to 
admit  or  reltore  a perl'on  to  his  office. 
Ihis  writ  allb  lies  where  julliced  of  the 


peace  refufe  to  admit  a perfon  to  take  the 
oaths,  in  order  to  qualify  himfelf  for  en- 
joying any  poltor  office;  or  where  a bifliop 
or  archdeacon  refufes  to  grant  a probate 
of  a will,  to  admit  an  executor  to  prove 
it,  or  to  fwear  a church-warden,  ®c. 

MANDARINS,  a name  given  to  the  ma- 
giftrates  and  governors  of  provinces  in 
China,  who  are  chofen  out  cf  the  moll 
learned  men,  and  whofe  government  is 
always  at  a great  diltancefrom  the  place 
of  their  birth.  Mandarin  is  alfo  a name 
given  b^  the  Chinefe  to  the  learned  Ian- 
guage  of  the  country;  for  befides  the 
language  peculiar  to  every  province,  there 
is  one  common  to  all  the  learned  in  the 
empire,  which  is  in  China  what  latin  is 
in  Europe;  this  is  called  the  mandarin 
tongue,  or  the  language  of  the  couit. 

MANDATE,  in  law,  a judicial  com- 
mandment to  do  fomething.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Mandamus, 

Mandate,  in  the  canon-law,  a refeript  of 
the  pope,  commanding  an  ordinary  col- 
lator to  put  the  perfon  thei'ein-named  in 
poffeffion  of  the  firft  vacant  benefice  in 
his  collation. 

MANDERSCHEIT,  a city  of  Germany, 
in  the  eleXorate  of  Triers,  and  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  Manderfcheit: 
call  long.  6°  jz',  north  lat.  50®  ^a'. 

MANDRAGORA,  mandrake,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  pentandria-mono- 
gynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof 
confifls  of  a fingle  ereX  hollow  petal, 
grovying  gradually  wider  from  the  bale  ; 
being  a little  larger  than  the  cup,  and 
divided  beyond  the  middle  into  five 
lanceolated  fegments  ; the  fruit  is  a great 
globofe  berry,  containing  two  cel  Is : the  re- 
ceptacle is  flelhy  and  convex  on  both  lides  s 
the  feeds  a re  numerous' and  kidney  fliaped. 
The  mandragora  has  been  efteeined  a 
poifon,  by  many  ; and  by  others,  it  is  de- 
clared innocent:  the  bark  of  the  root  was 
once  ufed  as  a narcotic;  but  at  prefent. 
tliejeaves  are  oniy  ufed  in  medicine. 

MANFREDONIA,  a city  , and  port  of 
the  kinadom  of  Naples,  fituated  in  the 
bay  of  Manfredonia,  in  the  gulph  of 
'Venice:  call  long.  16®  40',  north  lat. 
41°  10'. 

MANDREL,  a'  kind  of  wooden  pulley, 
making  a :'nemher  of  the  turner’s  lathe, 
cf  which  there  are  (everal , kinds,  as  the 
flat  mandrels,  which  have  three  or  moi'e 
little  pegs  or  points  near  the  verge,  and 
are  ufed  for  turning  fl.it  boards  on  ; the 
pin  mandrel  are  tbofe  which  have  a long 
wooden  fliank  to  fit  into  a large  hole 
II  Z a made 
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tnade  in  the  work  to  be  turned  ; hollow 
mandrels  are  thofe  hollow  of  themfelves, 
and  ufed  for  turning  hollow  work  j fcrew 
mandrels  for  turning  fcrews,  &c. 

^ANE,  the  hair  hanging  down  from  a 
horfe’s  neck,  which  ihould  he  long,  thin, 
and  fine  ; and  if  frizzled,  fo  much  the 
better. 

I'lANEGE,  or  Manage,  the  exerclfe  of 
riding  the  great  horfe,  or  the  ground  fet 
apart  for  that  purpole  ; which  is  fome- 
times  covered,  for  continuing  the  exercife 
in  bad  weather  j and  fometimes  open,  in 
order  to  give  more  liberty  and  freedom 
both  to  the  borfeman  and  horfe. 

One  way  or  other,  we  always  fuppofe  a 
center  in  the  middle  of  the  manege- 
ground,  for  regulating  the  rounds  and 
volts.  Sometimes  this  center  is  diftin- 
guifiied  by  a pillar  fixed  in  it,  to  which 
they  tiethe  boife  when  he  begins  to  learn  : 
upon  the  fide  of  the  manege  other  pillars 
are  placed,  two  by  two,  in  order  to  teach 
horfes  to  raifethe  fore-quarters,  by  tying 
them  with  ropes.  See  Pillar. 

The  manege  or  exercife  of  a horfe,  is  a 
particular  way  of  working  or  riding  him. 
Make  your  horfes  work  upon  the  air 
and  the  manege  that  you  ufe.d  to  put 
them  moft  to.  A horfe  is  faid  to  ma- 
nege, when  he  works  upon  volts  and 
airs,  which  fuppofes  him  broke  and  bred. 
A horfe  is  faid  to  be  thoroughly  ma- 
neged,  or  a finllhed  horle,  that  is  well 
broke  and  bred,  and  confirmed  in  a par- 
ticular air  or  manege.  High  manege,  is 
the  high  or  raifed  airs  which  are  proper 
for  leapinghorfes. 

In  choofing  a horfe  for  the  manege, .make 
choice  of  a horfe  of  a middle  fize,  that 
is  lively,  full  of  fpirit  and  aflion,  fliort 
trulfed,  well  coupled,  having  good  feet 
and  legs,  and  Ihculders  very  eafy  and 
ftipple.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved, 
that  horfes  that  have  thick,  itiff,  and 
fiiort  joints,  that  is  no  ways  flexible  or 
pliant,  are  unfit  for  the  manege;  for  glib 
and  bending  joints,  if  they  be  not  too 
long,  are  one  of  the  chief  qualities  re- 
quifite  in  a fine  and  delicate  horfe  of 
manege. 

As  for  the  age  moft  proper  to  begin  to 
work  a horfe  defigned  for  the  manege, 
he  flionld  not  be  too  young,  not  only 
becaufehis  apprehenfion  not  yet  come 
to  him,  but  alfo  hecaufe  a horfe  of  three 
years  old  being  but  a griftle,  Hupping 
and  going  back  will  fpoil  him,  by  ftrain- 
ing  his  baeje  and  ftretching  his  hams. 


MANES;  in  the  pa^an  fyftem  of  theology, 
a general  name  for  the  infernal  deities, 
or  gods  of  hell. 

Theantients  comprehended  under  manes 
not  only  Pluto,  Profperine,  and  Minos, 
but  the  fouls  likewife  of  the  deceafed  were 
taken  into  the  number,  and  elleemed 
gods  of  hell.  It  was  ufual  to  erefl  altars 
and  oter  libations  to  the  manes  of  de. 
ceafed  friends  and  relations.  One  branch 
of  the  magic  art  among  the  pagans  con- 
fided in  confulting  the  manes  of  the  dead 
in  matters  ofimportance  : this  whs  called 
Necromancy.  See  Necromancy. 

MANGAI.OR,  oi-Manguelor,  a port- 
tovvn  of  the  Hither  India,  fituated  on  the 
Malabar-coaft,  in  eaft  long.  74°,!  noilh 
lat.  13“. 

MANGANESE,  magnesia,  in  natural 
hiftory,  a poor  kind  of  iron-ore.  See 
the  article  Iron. 

It  is  a denfe,  heavy  fubftance  in  its 
fined  pieces;  being  compofed  of  a num- 
ber of  broad  and  thick  drise  irregularly 
laid  together,  and  much  refembling  thofe 
of  native  antimony ; in  thefe  malfes  it 
is  fometimes  reddilh,  fometimes  of  a 
dark  grey,  and  fometimes  of  a fine  pale 
light  grey,  approaching  to  the  colour  of 
the  fined  poliflied  iron  : but  there  is  a 
lefs  perfefit  kind  in  which  the  whole 
mafs  feems  only  fo  confid  of  a number 
of  irregularly  figured  pieces,  of  a brittle 
and  fomewhat  glofi'y  ore,  blende.d  very 
Ibofely  together. 

Manganefe  is  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  german  and  fwedifli  mines,  as  alfo 
in  France,  Italy,  and  England;  hut 
ours  is  not  equal  in  beauty  or  gooiluels 
to  the  german.  It  is  recommended  by 
authbrs  as  an  adringent,  and  ordered  to 
be  given  after  calcination  in  hsemor- 
j'hages  ; but  it  is  very  improper  for  in- 
ternal life.  It  is  of  great  fervice,  how, 
ever,  to  the  glalfmen,  in  clearing  away 
the  greenifh  colour  from  their  white  glafs 
while  in  fufion.  See  Glass. 

MANGIFERA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  pentandi'ia-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  calyx  of  which  is  a five-leaved  peri- 
anthium ; the  corolla  confids  of  live 
fpear-fliaped  petals,  longer  than  the  cup  j 
the  fruit  is  a kidney-fliaped  oblong  gib- 
bous, compreflTed,  drupe:  the  feed  is  an 
oblong  comprefled  woolly  nut. 

MANGOSTANS,  or  Magoustans,  the 
fruit  of  the  garcinia.  SeeGARCiNlA. 

MANHEIM,  a city  of  Germany,  in  the 
palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  fituated  at  the 
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confluence  of  the  Rhine  and  Neckar : 
eaftlong.  7°  lat.  49°  Jo'- 

mania,  madness,  in  medicine.  See 
the  article  Madness; 

MANICHEES,  in  church-hiftory,  a feft 
of  chriftian  heretics  in  the  third  century, 
the  followers  of  Manes,  who  made  his 
appearance  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Probus;  pretending  to  be  the  comforter, 
whom  our  Saviour  promifed  to  fend  into 
the  world.  He  taught  that  there  are  two 
principles,  or  gods,  coeternal  and  inde- 
pendant on  each  other,  the  one  the  au- 
thor of  all  evil,  and  the  other,  of  all 
good  ; a doftrine  which  he  borrowed 
from  the  perfian  magi.  He  held  that  our 
fouls  were  made  by  the  good  principle, 
and  our  bodies  by  the  evil  one,  and  that 
the  fouls  of  his  followers  palfcd  through 
the  elements  to  the  moon,  and  from 
thence  to  the  fun,  where  being  purified, 
they  then  went  to  God,  and  became 
united  with  his  efl'ence ; but  as  for  the 
fouls  of  other  men,  they  either  went  to 
hell,  or  were  united  to  other  bodies.  He 
alledged,  that  Chrift  had  his  refidence  in 
the  fun,  the  Holy  Ghoft  in  the  air, 
wifdom  in  the  moon,  and  the  father  in 
the  ahyfs  of  light.  He  is  alfo  charged 
with  denying^  the  refurreflion  and  con- 
demning marriage ; with  teaching  that 
Chrili  was  the  ferpent  that  tempted  Eve; 
with  forbidding  the  ufe  of  eggs,  cheefe, 
milk  and  wine,  as  proceeding  from  the 
b.id  principle;  with  tiling  a different 
kind  of  baptil'm  from  that  of  the  church  ; 
with  teaching  that  raagiftrates  were  not 
to  be  obeyed,  and  with  condemning  the 
mod  lawful  wars. 

MANICORDON,  or  manichord,  a mu- 
fical  inftrument  in  the  form  of  a fpinet ; 
the  firings  of  which,  like  thofe  of  the 
clarichord,  are  covered  with  little  pieces 
ofcloth,  to  deaden,  as  well  as  to  foften, 
their  found  ; whence  it  is  alfo  called  the 
dumb  fpinet,  It  is  much  ufed  in  nun- 
neries, hecaufe  the  nuns  may  pUy  upon 
it  without  difturbing  that  filence  which 
they  are  obliged  to  ohferve  in  their  cells. 

manifesto,  a public  declaration  made 
by  a prince  in  writing,  ftiewing  his  in- 
tentions to  begin  a war,  or  other  enter- 
prise, with  the  motives  that  induce  him 
to  it,  and  the  reafons  on  which  he  founds 
his  rights  and  pretenfions. 

MANIHOT,  or  MANIOC,  in  botany,  a 
plant  otherwife  called  jatropha.  See  the 
article  Jatropha. 

MANILLE.,  in  commerce,  a large  brafs- 


ring  in  the  form  of  a bracelet,  either 
plain  or  engraven,  flat  or  round. 

Manilles  are  the  principal  commodities 
' which  the  europeans  carry  to  the  coaft 
of  Africa,  and  exchange  with  the  na- 
tives for  flaves.  Thefe  people  wear  them, 
as  ornaments  on  the  final]  of  the  leg,  and 
on  the  thick  part  of  the  arm  above  the 
elbow.  The  great  men  wear  manilles  of 
gold  and  filver,  but  thefe  are  made  in  the 
country  by  the  natives  themfelves. 

MANINGTREE,  a market-town  ofEffejr, 
twenty-five  miles  north-eaft  of  Chelmf- 
ford. 

MANIPULUS,  in  roman  antiquity,  a body 
of  infantry,  confifting  of  two  hundred 
men,  and  conftituting  the  third  part  of 
a cohort.  See  the  article  Cohort. 
Among  phyficians,  the  term  manipulus 
fignifies  a handful  of  herbs  or  leaves,  or 
fo  much  as  a man  can  grafp  in  his  hand 
at  once  ; which  quantity  is  frequently 
denoted  by  the  abbreviature,  M,  orra. 

MANIS,  the  scaly  lizard,  in  zoology, 
a genus  of  quadrupeds,  of  the  order  of 
theagi'ise;  the  body  of  which  is  covered 
with  a kind  of  fcales,  and  it  has  no  ears  : 
there  is  but  one  known  fpecies  of  this 
genus,  which  has  been  confounded  with 
the  lizards  : this  is  an  animal  of  great 
beauty,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  moft 
fingular  in  the  world ; its  afpefl:  has  a 
great  fliew  of  terror,  but  it  is  the  moll 
inofienfive  creature  imaginable  : its  form 
is  Ibmewhat  like  the  lizard:  it  is  about 
fourfeet  in  length,  and  its  body,  in  the 
broadefi  part,  which  is  towards  the  hin- 
der leg',  is  about  ten  inches  in  breadth; 
it  is  of  a rounded  figure  on  the  back  ; 
the  legs  are  fliort,  and  ftand  about  a 
foot  difiance ; the  reft  of  the  creature, 
from  the  hinder  part  to  the  extremity,^is 
a tail,  broad,  thin,  and  between  two  and 
three  feet  in  length  ; it  is  not  connefled 
to  the  hinder-part  of  the  body,  but  is 
continuous  with  it : the  whole  upper  fur- 
face  of  this  creature,  the  back,  and  the 
outfides  of  the  legs  are  covered  with  an 
armature  of  fcales  ; the  belly  and  infides 
of  the  legs  are  naked  ; the  fcales  are  of 
a firm  fubftance,  and  have  very  much  the 
appearance  of  tortoife-fliell  ; they  are  on 
the  body  two  inches  in  length,  and  more 
than  an  inch  in  breadth,  of  an  oval  fi- 
gure, and  each  terminating  in  a kind  of 
Ipine ; the  head  is  fmall,  of  a conic  fi- 
gure, about  three  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  bafe,  and  thence  gradually  growing 
ffnaller  to  the  fnout,  which  is  fliarp  and 
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naked  ; the  head  is  covered  with  the  fame 
fort  of  fcales  with  that  of  the  body,  only 
•they  are  fmaller ; there  are  no  teeth  in 
the  mouth,  but  the  tongue  is  ten  inches 
,or  more  in  length  ; the  whole  creature  is 
of  a brown  colour  ; the  llfiated  parts  of 
the  fcales  is  of  a red,  dufky  brown  ; the 
fmooth,  polilhed  part  has  an  admixture 
of  yellow  ; the  lides  of  the  body,  and 
thofe  of  the  tail,  are  of  a ferreted  form, 
the  fcales  terminating  one  over  another 
at  fome  diftance  ; the  legs  are  robuft, 
and  the  claws  very  ftrong  and  thick  ; 
it  is  a native  of  the  call:  Indies  and  South 
America,  lives  in  the  woods,  and  feeds 
on  infefls,  as  the  ant-bear  does,  thruft- 
ingoutits  tongue  till  covered  with  them, 
and  then  drawing  it  in  loaded  with  the 
food. 

IVJANNA,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  con- 
creted juice  of  fome  vegetable,  naturally 
exfudating  from  it,  foluble  in  water,  and 
not  inflammable. 

3t  is  a honey- like  juice,  brought  to  us 
from  Calabria  and  Sicily,  fometimes  in 
fmall  granules,  or  drops  of  an  irregular 
figtire,  roundifl),  oblohg,  crooked,  and 
fometimes  contorted.  It  fhould  be  chofen 
whitilh,  or  at  the  utmoft,  with  only  a 
faint  call  of  yellow,  not  too  heavy,  in 
regular  dry  granules,  or  in  moderatdy 
long  ftriae  or  flakes,  of  a pleafant  tafte, 
and  diflblving  wholly  in  the  mouth,  not 
leaving  a farinacious  fubltance  behind  it, 
as  much  cf  the  common  manna  does, 
that  has  been  adulterated  with  honey  and 
flour. 

Manna  is  the  mildeft  and  fafeft  of  all 
purges,  and  may  be  given  to  children, 
to  women  with  child,  and  to  people  of 
the  moft  tender  conftitutions,  with  perfeft 
fal'ety  ; and  it  never  fails  gently  to  move 
the  bowels,  and  to  carry  off  the  thick 
vifcid  foulnefles  from  them,  1^5  dole  is 
from  two  drams  to  an  ounce  or  more, 
and  is  moft  conveniently  given  in  fo- 
lution.  When  required  to  work  more 
violently  than  it  naturally  would,  it  may 
be  quickened  with  an  addition  of  Glau- 
ber’s fait. 

Manna  is  obtained  from  feveral  forts  of 
trees,  efpecially  afli ; and  the  fineft  kipd 
is  that  which  ooze’s  naturally  out  cf  the 
leaves.  Befides  which  there  is  another 
coarler  kind  obtained  by  wounding  the 
balk  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  thefe 
tree.s. 

In  the  french  (hops  there  is  al.fo  met  with 
a manna,  produced  from  the  larch-tree  ; 
and  pur  black- thorn,  or  floe- tree,  fome- 
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time's  yields  a true  manna  from  the  ribs 
of  the  leaves.  The  manna  perficum,  or 
perfian  manna,  is  obtained  from  a (hrub 
called  alhagi.  See  the  article  ALHAct. 
As  to  the  manna  mentioned  in  fcripture'  • 
it  could  not-  be  true  manna,  becatife  it 
melted  with  the  heat  of  the  fun  ; which 
true  manna  does  nor,  but  rather  hardens 
by  it. 

The  antient  Greeks  likewife  called  the 
fraall  fragments  of  franlcincenfe,  by  the 
name  manna. 

MANNER,  in  painting,  a habitude  that 
a man  acquires  in  the  three  principal 
parts  of  painting,  the  management  of 
colours,  lights  and  fhadows,  which  is 
either  good  or  bad,  according  as  the 
painter  has  praflifed  more  or  lefs  after 
the  truth,  with  judgment  and  fludy. 
But  the  beft  painter  is  he,  who  has  no 
manner  at  all.  The  good  or  bad  choice 
he  makes  is  called  goute. 

MANNERS,  in  poetry,  the  inclinations, 
genius  and  humour,  which  the  poet 
gives  to  his  perfons,  and  whereby  he  di- 
ftinguiflies  his  charadlers.  See  the  article 
Character. 

MANNING,  in  the  navy,  denotes  the  pro- 
viding  a iliip  or  fleet  with  a Aifficient 
number  of  men  for  an  expedition. 

In  manning  the  navy,  it  is  ufual  to 
promife  by  proclamation,  a bounty  to  all 
feamen,  and  'able-bodied  landmen,  who 
come  into  the  fervice  by  a certain  time, 
which  is  frequently  two  months  pay,  and 
feldum  more.  This  does  indeed  prevail 
on  many,  yet  great  numbers  conceal 
themfelves  until  the  fleet  is  at  fea,  and 
others  Iprk  about  even  till  the  time  li- 
mited for  fuch  bounty  is  near  expired, 
which  does  not  a little  prevent  fleets  of- 
tentimes from  being  in  a readinel's  for  an 
early  expedition. 

And  as  feamen  are  thus  encouraged  to 
enter  themfelves  voluntarily,  fo  there  is 
another  method  ufed  to  compel  them  to 
it,  and  that  is,  preffingthem  by  warrants 
from  the  lord  high  admiral  to  the  cap- 
tains, and  by  them  afligned  to  their 
lieutenants  ; and  to  render  this  the  more 
effeflual,  veflels  are  purpofely  hired  into 
the  fervice  to  proceed  from  place  to 
place  with  thofp  officers,  and  their  prefs- 
gangs,  not  only  to  receive  volunteers, 
but  to  imprefs  what  men  they  can  light 
on.  Notwithftanding  this,  their  fuccefs 
is  very  uncertain,  and  always  expenlive: 
.therefore,  it  is  much  to  be  Wiftied,  in  a 
matter  of  fo  great  a confequsnce  to  the 
nation,,  that  more  fpeedy  and  effeflual 
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methods  could  be  taken  for  manning 
the  fleet, 

}/IAN0METER,  oi-Manoscope,  an  in- 
ftrunient  to  fliew  or  meafure  the  altera- 
tions in  the  rarity  or  denfity  of  the  air. 
The  manometer  diflers  from  the  baro- 
meter in  this,  that  the  latter  only  ferves 
to  meafore  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere, 
orof  the  column  of  air  over  it  ; but  the 
former  the  denfity  of  the  air  in  which  it 
is  found,  which  denfity  depends  not  only 
on  the  weight  of  the  atmofphere,  but 
alfoon  the  atlion  of  heat  and  cold,  &c. 
Authors,  however,  generally  confound 
the  two  together,  and  Mr.  Boyle  him- 
felf  gives  us  a very  good  manometer  of 
his  contrivance,  under  the  title  of  a 11a- 
tical  barometer.  See  Barometer. 

manor,  an  antient  royalty  or  lordliiip, 
formerly  called  a barony,  confifling  of 
(lemefnes,  fervices,  and  a court-baron  ; 
and  comprehending  in  itmefluages,  lands, 
meadow,  palltire,  wood,  rents,  an  ad- 
vowfon,  &c.  It  may  contain  one  or 
more  villages,  or  hamlets,  or  only  a 
great  part  of  a village,  &c, 

A manor  is  a noble  kind  of  fee,  grant- 
ed in  part  to  tenants  for  certain  Cervices 
to  be  performed,  and  partly  referved  to 
the  ufe  of  the  lord’s  family,  with  ju-. 
ril'diftion  over  the  tenants,  for  their 
farms  or  eftates. 

There  are  capital  manors  or  honours, 
that  have  other  manors  under  them  ; 
and  alib  cuftomary  manors  granted  by 
copy  of  courtri'oil,  the  lords  cf  which 
have  power  to  hold  courts,  and  grant 
copies,  &c. 

MANS,  the  capital  of  the  territory  of 
Maine,  in  the  province  of  Orleanois,  in 
France:  ealt  long.  north  lat.  48°  6'. 

MANSE,  in  law,  is  a farm-houie,  with 
land  belonging  to  it. 

MANSFIELD,  a city  of  Germany,  the 
capital  of  a countv  of  ilie  fame  name, 
in ihe  circle  of  Upper  Saxony  : caft  long. 
11'’  45',  north  lat.  51"  36'. 

MansFiELD  is  a!fo  a market-  town  of  Not- 
linghamlliire,  twelve  miles  nutth  of  Not- 
lineliam. 

M.4NSI0N,  in  law,  is  the  chief  dwelling 
houl'e  ol  a lord  within  his  fee,  or  the 
capital  meffuage,  or  manor-noufe. 

Matifion  alfo,  in  a more  general  fenfe, 
fignifies  any  dwelllng-boufe,  and  even  a 
chamber  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court 

^ conies  under  the  denomination  of  a 
iiianfion  ; but  this  is  not  the  cafe,  with 
rdpeS  to  any  other  chamber  in  which 
apeil'on  lodges. 
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MANSLAUGHTER,  generally  termed 
homicide,  is  killing  a perfon  without 
permeditated  malice. 

Manflaughter  differs  from  murder,  in  its 
not  being  committed  from  the  diftates 
cf  a former  malicious  intention;  and' 
from  chance  medley,  in  its  being  done 
with  a prelent  intention  to  kill.  Thus, 
where  two  perfons,  who  before  meant  no 
harm  to  each  other,  meet  and  quarrel, 
and  in  the  heat  of  paffion  one  kills  the 
other;  in  this  cafe  he  is  guilty  of  man- 
flaughter. If  two  peifons  fall  out  and 
fight,  and  the  one  breaks  tiie  other’s 
fword,  on  which  a ftander  by  lends  him 
another,  with  which  the  adverfary  is 
killed,  it  is  manflaughter  both  in  the 
flayer  and  ftander- by.  And  where  a man 
is  taken  in  adultery  with  another  perfon’s 
wife,  and  the  hufband  immediately  draws 
and  kills  him,  it  is  only  manflaughter, 
the  hufband  having  had  a juft  provocation 
for  Co  doing  : but  where  any  other  per- 
fon flabs  another,  who  has  not  a weapon 
drawn,  or  ftruck  firft,  fo  that  the  perfon 
flabbed  dies  within  fix  months,  notiVith- 
ftanding  there  was  not  malice  afore- 
thought, it  is  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy.  It)  other  cafes,  though  man- 
flaughter is  accounted  felony,  yet  for  the 
firft  offence  the  offender  is  allowed  the 
benefit  of  clergy. 

M ANTELETS,  in  the  art  of  war,  a kind 
of  moveable  parapets,  made  of  planks 
about  three  inches  thick,  nailed  one  over 
another,  to  the  height  of  almoft  fix  feet, 
generally  cafed  with  tin,  and  fet  upon 
little  wheels,  fo  that  in  a fiege,  they  may 
be  driven  before  the  pioneers,  and  ferve 
as  blinds  to  flieiter  them  from  the 
enemy’s  fmall  fhot.  See  plate  CLXX. 
fiE.  3. 

There  are  other  forts  of  mantelets  co- 
vered on  the  top,  whereof  the  miners 
make  ufe  to  approach  the  walls  of  a town 
or  caftle. 

MANTIS,  the  praying  locust,  in 
zoology,  a fpecies  of  gryllus,  fo  called 
from  the  poflure  wherein  it  ufually  holds 
its  anterior  pair  of  legs. 

MANTLE,  or  Mantle-tree,  in  ar- 
chiteflure,  ■ the  lower  part  of  the  chim- 
ney, or  that  piece  of  timber  which  is 
laid  acrofs  the  jaumbs  and  fuftains  the 
compartment  of  the  chimney-piece.  See 
the, article  Chimney. 

Mantle,  or  M.'vNTmno,  in  heraldry, 
that  appearance  cf  folding  of  doth, 
flourifliing  or  drapery,  that  is  in  any 
atChieveaicnc  drawn  about  the  coat  cf 

arms. 
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arms.  It  is  fuppofed  originally  to  be  the 
rcprefentation  of  a mantle,  or  military 
habit,  worn  by  the  antient  cavaliers  over 
their  armour  to  preferve  it  from  ruft ; or, 
as  others  hold,  a Ihort  covering  only 
worn  over  the  helmet,  which  in  after- 
times was  lengthened,  and  made  to  hang 
from  the  helmet  below  the  whole  ftiield, 
as  in  plate  CLXV.  fig.  3. 

The  mantle  is  always  faid  in  blazon,  to 
be  doubled,  (hat  is,  lined  throughout 
with  one  of  the  furs,  as  ermin,  pean, 
viary,  (Sc.  Seethe  article  Coat. 

MANTUA,  the  capital  of  a dutchy  of  the 
fame  name,  in  Italy,  is  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  a lake,  formed  by  the  river 
Mincio,  but  has  a communication  with 
the  continent  by  three  caufeways : eaft 
long.  II®  15',  north  lat.  45“^  20'. 

MANUCAPTIO,  in  law,  a writ  which 
lies  for  a man  who  being  taken  on  fuf- 
picion  of  felony,  and  offering  fufficient 
bail  for  his  appearance,  is  refufed  to  be 
admitted  thereto  by  the  fheriff,  or  other 
perfon  having  power  to  let  to  mainprize, 

MANUCODIATA,  in  ornithology,  the 
bird  of  Paradife.  See  Parapise. 

MANUMISSION,  in  roman  antiquity, 
the  aft  of  letting  a Have  at  liberty,  which 
was  ufually  performed  before  the  praetor, 
who  laid  his  wand,  called  vindifla,  on 
the  flave’s  head,  and  declared  him  free. 

MAJHUFACTURER,  one  who  works  up 
a natural  produft  into  an  artificial  com- 
modity. 

Perfons  employed  in  making  up  the 
woollen,  linen,  fuftian,  cotton,  or  iron 
manufaSures,  and  all  journeymen  dyers, 
hot- preffers,  Ihoe-makers,  glovers,  thofe 
employed  in  making  of  hats,  or  in  any 
manufaflures  offilk,  mohair,  fur,  hemp, 
flax,  leather,  or  of  any  mixed  materials, 
■who  lliall  lelTen  the  value,  embezzle  or 
purloin  any  materials  with  which  they 
are  intrufled,  on  being  convi£ted  by  the 
oath  of  one  witnefs,  or  confellion  before 
a juftice  of  peace,  are  to  forfeit  double 
the  value  of  the  damages  fiiftained,  with 
cofts : and  in  cafe  immediate  payment 
be  neglefted,  the  juftice  is  to  commit  the 
offender  to  the  houfe  of  correflion  to  be 
whipped,  and  to  fuffer  hard  labour  for 
a term  not  exceeding  fourteen  days, 
and  on  further  conviftion  for  embezzling 
any  of'  the  materials,  whether  they  be, 
or  be  not  made  up,  the  perfons  are  to 
forfeit  four  times  their  value,  with  cofts. 
And  if  payment  with  cofts  be  neglefled, 
they  are  to  be  committed  to  the  houfe  of 
eorreflion,  to  hard  labour,  for  a time 
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not  exceeding  three  months,  nor  lefs  than 
one,  and  to  be  whipped  in  the  market, 
town,  at  the  market-place,  or  crofs,  once 
Or  oftener.  And  if  any  perfon  buy,  or 
take  by  way  of  gift,  pawn,  or  fale,  any 
materials,  knowing  the  fame  to  be  etn. 
bezzled,  be  is  to  fuffer  the  fame  forfei- 
ture,  as  the  perfon  "purloining  them  j 
all  which  forfeitures,  are  by  13  Geo.  II. 
to  be  applied,  one  half  to  the  patty 
injured,  and  the  other  to  the  poor  of  the 
parifh.  But  any  one  aggrieved,  may 
appeal  to  the  general  or  quartei  -feflions, 
If  any  perfon  intrufted  with  materials  to 
manufafturc,  thall  not  ufe  them,  anil 
fhall  delay,  for  twenty  days  after  fuch 
materials  fhall  be  manufaftured,  tore, 
turn  (if  required  by  the  owner)  fo  much 
as  fhall  not  be  ufed,  fuch  negleft  will 
be  deemed  an  embezzling.  And  if  any 
perfon  who  fhall  work  up  any  of  the 
roanufaflures  for  one  matter,  thall  ne- 
gleft  to  finifh  them  by  procuring  him- 
felf  to  be  retained  by  another,  before 
the  work  fhall  be  completed,  he  fhall  be 
fent  to  hard  labour,  not  exceeding  one 
month. 

MANURE,  any  thing  ufed  for  fattening 
and  improving  land. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  manure  ufed 
in  different  parts  of  England,  for  en- 
riching the  fevcral  foils,  fome  of  which 
have  been  already  mentioned  under  the 
articles  dung,  chalk,  lime,  (Sc.  which  fee; 
but  there  are  others  that  might  be  ufed 
on  many  lands  with  equal  fuccefs. 

All  forts  of  marl  and  clay,  fpread  over 
gravelly  and  Tandy  land,  are  of  vaft  ad- 
vantage to  it,  by  making  it  more  folid 
and  tenacious,  as  all  kinds  of  fanrl  are 
to  thofe  foils  that  confift  o'f  aftiffloam 
or  clay.  Thefe  kinds  of  manure  are  of 
lafting  advantage.  See  the  article  Sard. 
Tanner’s  bark, laid  in  a heap,  and  rotted, 
is  allb  an  excellent  manure,  efpecially 
for  ftiff  cold  land,  and  one  load  of  it  will 
improve  the  ground  more,  and  lall 
longer  than  two  loads  of  the  richefl:  dung; 
when  this  manure  is  laid  on  grafs,  it 
fliould  be  done  fcon  after  Michaelmas, 
that  the  winter  rains  may  wafh  it  into 
the  earth : and  where  it  is  ufed  for 
corn-land,  it  fhould  he  fpread  on  the 
furface^  before  the  laft  plowing,  that  it 
may  be  turned  down  for  the  fibres  pt  the 
corn  to  reach  it  in  the  fpring.  Rotten 
vegetables  of  moft  forts,  alfo  greatly  en- 
rich land,  fo  that  where  other  manure  is' 
fcarce,  thefe  may  be  ufed  with  great 
fuccefs  i thus  the  weeds  of  ponds,  lakes. 
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6nd  ditches,  being  dragged  cut  juft  as 
tliev  began  to  flower,  and  laid  on  heaps  to 
rot^  will  make  excellent  manure  : but  it 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  rotting  thefe 
vegetables,  it  will  be  proper  to  mix  (bme 
earth,  mud,  or  any  other  fuel)  like  fub- 
ftjnce  with  them,  to  prevent  their  taking 
lire  in  their  fermentation  ; it  will  alfobe 
proper  to  cover  the  heaps  with  earth, 
mud,  or  dung,  to  detain  the  falls,  other- 
wife  many  of,  the  finer  parts  will  eva- 
porate in  fermenting.  The  refufe  of 
kitchen-gardens,  when  laid  on  heaps  and 
rotted,  will  alfo  afford  good  manure  for 
corn-land  : and  alfo  fern  mowed  down 
while  it  is  green  and  tender,  and  laid 
on  heaps  to  rot,  will  make  excellent 
manure  j and  by  frequently  mow/ing  it, 
this  troublefome  plant  will  be  dtfiroyed. 
The  allies  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  are 
alfo  good  manure  for  land,  fo  that  where 
the  ground  is  over- ran  with  buQies, 
brambles,  fefc.  if  they  are  grubbed  up 
in  fummer,  fpread  abroad  to  dry,  and 
then  confirmed  to  allies,  and  fpread 
liver  the  land,  they  will  greatly  improve 
it.  P.otten  wood,  and  faw-duft,  when 
rotted,  are  a very  good  manure  for  ftrong 
land,  as  are,  alfo  bones,  horns,  (hells, 
woollen  rags,  &c,  and  whatever  ferves 
toloofen  its  parts. 

MANUSCRIPT,  in  matters  of  literature, 
denotes  a written  book,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  a printed  one.  See  Book. 
MANWORTH,  in  law,  the  price  an- 
ticnily  fet  upon  a man’s  life,  which  was 
paid  to  the  lord  for  killing  his  villain. 
MAP,  a plain  figure,  reprefenting  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  ora  part  thereof,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  perfpeflive.  See 
the  article  Perspective. 

In  maps,  thefe  three  things  are  elfenti- 
ally  requifite.  i.  That  all  places  have 
the  fame  fituation  and  diftance  from  the 
great  circles  therein,  as  on  the  glolie,  to 
Hiew  their  parallels,  longitudes,  zones, 
climates,  and  other  celeftial  appearances, 
a.  That  their  magnitudes  be  proportiona- 
ble to  their  real  magnitudes  on  the  globe. 
3.  That  all  places  have  the  fame  fiiua- 
tion,  bearing  and  diftance,  as  on  the  earth 
itfelf. 

The  true  chart  peifcrms  the  firft  and  laft 
of  thefe  very  exaflly,  but  fails  extiava- 
gantly  in  the  fecond  ; and,  indeed,  no 
kind  of  projeflion  yet  found  can  exhibit 
more  than  two  of  them  at  once,  by  reafon 
■ of  the  great  difference  betwe,en,a  plane 
and  convex  fuperficies. 

Maps  are  not  always  to  be  uTed  as  they 
VOL.  HI. 


He  before  us,  for  fometimes  any  part  Is 
uppermoft  ; but,  generally,  the  top  is 
the  north  part,  the  bottom  the  foutli, 
the  right  hand  theeaft,  and  the  left  hand 
, the  weft,  and  marked  with  thefe  words, 
or  latin  ones  of  the  fame  import.  There 
is  alfo  inferibed  a corapafy,  pointing  to 
all  the  quarters  of  the  wcild,  the  north 
one  being  marked  with  a flower  de  luce. 
The  degrees  of  longitude  are  always 
numbered  at  top  and  Ivjttom,  and  the  de- 
grees of  latitude  on  theeaftand  well  fides. 
In  all  right-lined,  and  general  circular 
maps,  except  thofe  of  Wh-ight’s  Projec- 
tion, the  degi-ees  of  latitude  on  the  fides 
are  of  an  equal  breadth;  and  in  all  cir- 
cular and  liglit- lined  maps,  except  the 
faid  Wright’s,  and.  the  plain  charts,  the 
degrees  of  longitude  are  unequal. 

In  geiieral  maps,  the  circles  correfpond- 
ing  to  thofe  in  the  heavens  are  inferibed, 
‘viz.  the  equator  is  expreffed  by  a ftraight 
eaft  and  vvett  line ; and  the  fiift  meridian, 
the  polar  circles,'  the  tropics,  and  the 
■ other  meridians  and  parallels,,  which  are 
drawn  at  every  five  or  ten  degrees,  inter- 
fefl  each  other  at  right  angles. 

In  feveral  maps  there  are  three  forts  of 
fcales  of  miles,  according  to  the  va- 
rious compulations  in  different  parts  of 
the  fame  country,  ‘viz,  greater,  leffer  and 
mean  ; btfides  which,  there  are  often 
affixed  fcales  of  other  country-meafurcs, 
as  Dutch,  French,  Italian,  &’c. 

As  for  other  matters,  regarding  maps  in 
general,  the  chcraclers  uRd  to  denote 
cities,  rivers,  roads,'  boundaries,  and 
the  like,  they  are  ufually  explained  in  the 
maps  themfelves.  We  fliall  therefore 
proceed  to  fliew  the  feveral  methods  of 
conftruiSing  the. geographical  maps  in  or- 
der : and  firft  of  the 

Stereographic  projeBion  of  Maps  upon  the 
plane  of  the  equator,  the  eye  being  I'up- 
pofed  placed  in  one  of  the  poles.  To  do 
' this  proceed  thus : from  P,  the  pole, 
(plate  CLXVII.  fig.  i.  n°  i.)  draw  a cir- 
cle A BCD,  of  what  circumference  you 
pleafe,  to  repre'ent-  the  equator,  which 
crofs  with  two  diameters  A C,  B D,  di- 
viding it  into  four  quadrants,  then  fub- 
divide  each  of  thefe  into  nine,  and  thefe 
again  into  ten  more,  if  the  largenefs  will 
admit;  and  from  D,  the  point  of  inter- 
feflion  of  the  fiift  meridian  B D,  number 
evei  y tenth  degree  with  figures,'  both  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  till  they 
meet  in  the  oppofite  point  B 180  i fowill 
the  map  be  divided  into  eaft  and  weft 
longitude.  Then  from  the  pole  draw 
1 2 A right 
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right  lines  to  every  fuch  tenth  degree  in 
the  equator,  as  is  done  in  the  quadrant 
D C j and  thefe  will  reprefent  the  meridi- 
ans, and  the  figures  will  drew  the  longi- 
tude. 

To  delineate  the  parallels  of  latitude, 
from  B draw  lines  to  every  tenth  de- 
gree in  the  quadrant  A D ; and  where 
they  interfeft  the  diameter  P A,  through 
thofe  points  muft  circles  be  defcrib- 
ed  from  the  center  P,  and  then  num- 
bered from  the  equator  towards  the  pole 
with  lo,  lo,  30,  &c.  Thus  you  have 
tile  meridians  and  parallels  projefted  ; 
and  fince  the  polar  circles  and  tropics  are 
only  parallels,  at  a certain  diftance  from 
the  pole  and  equator,  mz,  23°  30'i 
therefore  fet  off  23°  30^  on  the  equator 
from  D to  E,  as  allb  from  C to  F ; then 
through  the  points  H and  I,  where  the 
lines  B E and  B P interfeft  AC,  defcrihe 
double  circles  to  diftinguilh  them  from 
other  parallels.  Sofhall  P H reprefent  the 
arilic  circle,  and  P I the  tropic  of  cancer. 
The  lineaments  of  your  map  being  thus 
projefted,  places  may  be  inferted  by 
help  of  a table  of  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes, as  reprefented  r'irW.  n^z.  Butin 
thefe  maps,  the  mutual  bearings  and  di- 
ftances  of  places  cannot  be  determined  ; 
alfo  countries  near  the  equator  take  up 
more  room  than  proportionably  they 
fhould. 

Orthographic  projeSion  of  Maps  upon  the 
plane  of  the  equator,  wherein  the  eye  is 
fuppofed  to  be  at  an  infinite  diftance  in 
the  axis,  two  hundred  femi-diameters  at 
leaft ; by  which  means  the  places  about 
the  pole,  which  may  be  difcerned  at  any 
diftance,  will  have  a larger  prcjeffion 
than  thofe  nearer  the  equator;  juft  the 
reverfe  of  what  happened  in  tlie  former 
projeftion. 

In  this  projeflion,  the  equator  muft  be 

. drawn  and  divided,  and  meridians  deli- 
neated in  the  fame  manner  as  taught 
shove ; then  to  defcrihe  the  parallels  pro- 
ceed thus:  from  either  fide  of  the  firli: 
meridian  AP  (plate  CLXVII.  fig.  2, 
n°  I.)  draw  right  lines  through  the  cor- 
fefponding  degrees,  or  every  tenth  degree 
of  the  quadrants  A B,  AD,  parallel  to 
the  diameter  B D ; and  through  the  points 
where  thefe  cut  the  meiidian  AP,  draw 
circles  reprefenting  the  parallels,  number- 
ing them  with  10,  lo,  30,  {sfc.  from  A 
(0  the  pole  P,  to  ftiew  the  degrees  of 
latitude.  To  delineate  the  polar  circles 
and  tropics,  fet  off  from  B to  G,  and  from 
I>  to  JJ  23®  30'i  as  alfo  from  A to  I,  and 
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from  A to  K i and  drawing  lirieshetweni 
each,  through  the  points  of  interfeftionof 
the  firft  meridian  AP,  draw  circles  s thus 
PE  will  reprefent  the  polar  circles,  and 
PM  the  tropic  of  cancer.  The  ecliptic 
may  be  proje6led,  and  places  laid  down 
in  the  fame  manner  as  above ; ibid,  n”  c. 
This  kind  of  the  equatorial  piojeftion, 
ftiews  the  true  decreafe  of  the  degrees  of 
the  equinoftial,  or  of  longitude,  in  every 
parallel  of  latitude;  the  circumpolar  re- 
gions  may  be  delineated  better  in  this 
than  in  the  former  projeflion  ; and  fomay 
Tartaiy,  and  the  north  parts  of  Europe, 
as  Sweden,  Norway  and  Mufcovy. 
Butbefides  the  inconveniencies,  already 
mentioned,  attending  thefe  two  kinds  of 
projeflion,  there  is  no  bringing  all  the 
places  in  the  eaftern  or  weftern  hemifpliete 
into  lefs  than  two  hemifpheres,  (6  as  to 
exprefs  Europe,  Afia  and  Africa,  ot 
America  by  itfelf,  in  one  map.  Geo- 
graphers have  therefore  invented  another 
way,  fomewhat  more  difficult  indeed, 
but  much  more  natural  and  ufeful,  viz. 

Stereographic  projeSiion  gf  Maps,  upon  the 
plane  of  the  firft  meridian,  wherein  you 
muft  conceive  the  eye  to  be  fituated  iu 
that  point  of  the  equator,  which  is  cut 
by  the  meridian  90°  diftant  from  the  firft 
meridian.  In  this projeElion  theequatoris 
a right  line,  as  is  alfo  the  meridian  po® 
diftant  from  the  prime  one,  and  cutting 
it  in  the  point  of  the  eye’s  pofition : but 
the  other  meridians,  and  all  the  parallels, 
are  arches  of  circles,  and  the  ecliptic  an 
ellipfis. 

The  method  is  this  : defcrihe  the  circle 
NESW,  (plate  CLXVIL  fig.  3.)  re- 
prefenting the  firft  meridian ; crofs  it 
with  two  diameters  at  right  angles,  and 
WCE  lhall  reprefent  the  equator,  W the 
weft  part,  and  Ethe  eaft;  and  the  other 
diameter  N G S will  be  the  meridian,  90' 
diftant  from  the  firft,  N reprefenting  the 
north  and  S the  foulh  pole,  and  C the 
point  where  the  eye  is  fuppofed  to  be. 
To  delineate  the  meridians,  proceed  thus; 
from  N draw  lines  through  each  tenth  de- 
gree, or  each  degree,  if  you  think  ftp  of 
the  quadrants  W S or  S E,  which  fliall  cut 
the  quadrant  of  the  equator  W C inF, 
G,  H,  I,  K,  L,  O,  P i or,  to  avoid  fcores 
in  your  paper,  make  a point  in  the  line 
where  the  fide  of  the  ruler  cuts  it.  You 
need  only  divide  one  quadrant,  becaufe 
the  divifions  in  it  may  be  transferred  into 
the  lines  C N,  C E and  C S,  which  will 
fave  the  trouble  of  their  particular  divi- 
fions,  Thus  are  the' points  in  the  squalor,- 
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through  which  the  meridians  are  to  pafs  ; 
ss,  alio,  tliofe  points  in  the  perpendicular 
meridian,  determining  the  ambit  of  the 
parallels,  found  out.  The  centers  of  all 
thofe  meridians,  whole  diftance  from  the 
firft  meridian,  NWSE,  does  not  exceed 
45°,  may  be  found  out  in  the  line  CE, 
reckoning  every  fecond  degree  from  the 
point  C,  for  the  centers  of  each  degree 
from  the  point  W.  By  the  fame  propor- 
tion, we  muft  take  every  twentieth  de- 
gree, or  point,  from  C,  in  the  line  CE, 
for  centers  to  each  tenth  degree  or  point, 
from  W,  in  the  line  W C : therefore 
will  be  the  center  of  F,  R of  G,  T of  H, 
and  V of  I.  But  becaufe  the  centers  of 
tlif  meridians,  exceeding  45°,  lie  without 
the  circumference  of  the  firft  meridian, 
in  the  line  CE  extended;  therefore,  lay- 
ing the  ruler  upon  N,  and  every  fecond 
degree,  or,  according  to  the  projeftion 
upon  every  twentieth  degree  of  the  qua- 
drant NE,  make  points  in  the  extended 
line  C E,  which  fhall  be  the  centers  of  all 
(he other  meridi-ns  where  the  edge  of  the 
rider  cuts  it.  Thus  X will  be  the  center 
ofK,  the  meridian  50°  diftant  from  the 
primitive,  and  fo  on.  And,  in  the  like 
manner,  may  the  meridians  be  deferibed 
through  the  points  in  the  line  C E,  by 
transferring  the  center-points  of  C E to 
CW  continued. 

The  points  for  the  projeflion  of  the  pa- 
rallels being  already  marked  in  the  lines 
CN and  C S,  to  find  the  centers  of  thefe 
points,  ei'efi:  a perpendicular  at  E,  as 
ab]  and  from  C,  through  each  tenth 
degree  of  the  quadrant  N E,  draw  fecant 
lines  to  cut  the  faid  perpendicular  in  c,  d, 
t,f,  Sfr.  Then  take  the  diftance  Cc 
inyour  compaflTes,  and  transfer  it  upon 
the  line  C N,  continued,  from  C to  i, 
which  will  be  the  center  to  the  parallel 
i%oh-,  Cd  transftrred  to  C2  will  give 
the  center  of  the  parallel  ryoz;  C 3 = 
Crwill  be  the  center  of  f 6od'j  and  fo 
on  for  the  reft  of  the  parallels. 

Toprojeiil  the  tropics  and  polar  circles, 
let  off,  on  each  fide  the  equator  and  poles, 
*3°  30';  then  draw  a fecant  from  C, 
through  thefe  points,  and  transfer  the 
point  of  interfeflion  with  the  tangent  line, 

1 as  before,  for  the  centers,  of  thole  circles. 
The  conlti  udlion  of  the  parallels  of  the 
other  hemifphere  is  performed  in  the  fame 
manner,  'viz,  by  transferring  the  centers 
found  by  the  inlerfedlion  of  the  fecants 
"ith  the  tangents,  to  the  line  C S,  con- 
tinued. 

There  are  two  ways  cf  projeJling  the 


ecliptic ; for  fuppofing  C to  be  the  firft 
point  of  aides,  and  the  eye  to  be  in  the 
vertical  colure,  it  will  be  reprefented  by  a 
right  line,  drawn  from  the  beginning  of 
cancer  B,  through  the  beginning  of  aries 
C,  to  the  beginning  of  capricorn  Mj 
which  being  graduated  like  the  equator, 
the  degrees  of  each  fign  are  to  be'  marked 
upon  it.  To  do  this,  crofs  the  ecliptic 
B M with  a line  at  right  angles,  drawn 
from  the  oppofite  points  of  the  polar  cir- 
cles in  the  meridian,  Z,  D ; divide  the 
quadrant  BD  into  nine  equal  parts,  each 
containing  10°  ; and  laying  a ruler  upon 
Z,  and  upon  each  divifion  of  the  quadrant 
BD,  cut  the  line  B M as  you  did  the 
equator.  But  all  this  trouble  may  be 
fpared,  by  transferring  the  divifions  of 
the  equator  upon  the  ecliptic  B M. 

The  other  way  of  projefting  the  ecliptic, 
where  the  eye  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  the 
folfticial  colure,  is  the  fame  as  in  all  maps 
of  the  heinifpheres,  where  it  cuts  the 
points  of  the  interfeflion  of  the  firft  me- 
ridian and  equator,  at  Wand  E ; and  the 
third  point  is  that  wherein  the  tropic 
BAY  cuts  the  meridian  N C S at  A. 
The  conrtrufilion  is  now'  ready  for  in- 
ferting  the  places  in  the  maps,  which 
may  be  done  by  ihe  help  of  a table  of 
longitudes  and  latitudes,  as  in  the  former 
methods. 

The  advantages  of  this  projeftion  are 
thefe!  I.  It  very  agreeably  reprefents 
the  hemifph^  intercepted  between  the 
two  poles,  wiihjall  ihe  parts  entire.  2. 
It  (hews  th^  longitudes,  latitudes  and 
diftances  of  places  from  all  the  great 
circles,  exadlly  as  on  the  globe  itfelf. 

Its  deftits  are  alfo  two.  1.  That  the 
degrees  of  the  equator,  meridians  and 
parallels,  are  unequal,  except  thofe  of 
the  firft  meridian,,  encreafing  gradually 
the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  firft  or 
prime  meridian  ; and  confequently  the 
parts  about  C are  lefs,  and  thofe  about  A 
and  C greater  than  they  ought:  and, 
in  the  fame  manner,  the  places  about  the 
poles  bear  an  unequal  proportion  to  thofe 
nearer  the  equator,  a.  The  couiTe  and 
diftance  between  places,  are  neiiher  with 
eafe  or  exaflnels  found  in  this  projefilion. 
If  you  would  projeft  a map  of  any  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  earth,  lefs  than  an 
hemifphere,  you  muft  make  the  projec- 
tion proportionable  to  the  extent  of  the 
map  you  intend  to  draw,  and  then  cut 
out  fo  much  of  it  as  is  terminated  by  the 
greateft  degiee  cf  longitude  and  latitude 
of  the  country  to  be  projeiled.  For  ex- 
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ample,  fuppofe  you  would  draw  a map  of 
Europe,  according  to  this  conltruClion,' 
which  being  laid  down  as  direfled  above, 
through  the  points  where  the  parallels  of 
the  greater  and  leffer  latitude  of  Europe, 
•I'ZK.  71®  and  34°,  cutNC,  draw  lines 
parallel  to  the  equator:  and  becaufe,  in 
the  common  maps,  Europe  includes  93® 
of  longitude,  therefore  fet  off,  •vi'Z.  46® 
30' from  n to  and  from  n to  p,  and 
draw.^^  =:93°,  the  extent  of  Europe  in 
longitude  ; then  ereff  perpendiculars  on 
the  points  g and  f,  to  fquare  your  map  ; 
or,  to  fave  this  trouble,  fet  oif«^  from  q 
to  r,  and  from  q to  t,  and  cut  out  your 
map  accordingly.  However,  it  is  beft  to 
allow  a little  more  room  in  feparating 
your  map  from  the  reft  of  the  projeflion 
to  exprefs  the  lituatlon  thereof  in  refpeft 
of  other  countries. 

Orthographic  projsBlon  of  Maps  on  the 
plane  of  the  meridian,  in  which  the 
parallels  of  latitude  are  all  right  lines, 
and  all  the  meridians,  except  the  firft, 
femi-ellipfes  ; which  conftruftion  is  form- 
ed by  fuppofing  perpendiculars  to  fall 
from  all  points  of  each  hemifphere  on  the 
plane  of  the  firft  meridian. 

Thus  let  NESW,  (pl'.CLXVIII.  fig.  i.) 
the  meridian,  be  divided,  as  in  the  for- 
mer' method,  into  four  quadrants,  and 
each  quadrant  into  9 or  90  equal  parts 
or  degrees ; from  each  tenth  degree  qf  the 
quadrants  N W and  W S,  draw  lines  (o 
.each  ccrrefponding' tenth  degree  in  the 
quadrants  NE  and  £ S,.  parallel  to  the 
equator  WE,  and  tliefe  will  be  the  pa- 
rallels of  I.it!Lude;  and  having  numbered 
each  parallel  on  the  firft  meridian,  and  in 
G N'and  C S,  tran.'fer  the  interfeflionsof 
thefe  parallels  with  CN  or  C S into  CW 
and  C E,  which  will  give  the  points  in 

/ the  equator  through  which  the  meridians 
muft  pafs  j and  number  thefe  from  W to- 
wards E,  for  degrees  of  lungitude. 
Then,  fmce  the  meridians  are.femi-ellip- 
fts,  you  may  defcribe  them,  through  the 
given  points,  ^oia.  the  two  poles  and  the 
divifions  of  the  equator  W E,  with  ellip- 
tical compsfies  ; or,  by  help  of  a fefiof, 
you  may  find  the  points  in  each  parallel 
of  i.atitude,  through  which  the_e!lipres 
may  be  formed.  The  ecliptic,  in  this 
projeflion,'  will  be  reprefented  by  an  el- 
liptical or  ftraight  line,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner a.s  in  the  fofmer  method. 

The  maps  of  this  conftniflion  have  this 
advantage  above  the  preceding  methods, 
that  they  exhibit  the  true  propojtional 
decreafe  of  the  degrees  of  the  equator  in 
each  parallel ; but  this  advantage  is 


counter-balanced  by  a great  inconvenl- 
ence,  njix.  the  too  great  contraiftion  of 
the  meridians  the  nearer  they  lie  to  the 
firft,  which  makes,  this  projeflion  unfit 
. for  general  maps ; Africa  being  the  only 
quarter  of  the  . globe  that  would  neatly 
retain  its  due  figure  and  dimenfions, 
Stereographic  projeciion  of  Maps,  upon  the 
plane  of  the.  horizon,  the  eye  bemg  fup. 
pofed  in  the  zenith  for  the  upper  hemi. 
ipliere,  and  in  the  nadir  for  the  lower  one 
The  common  method  of  conftruflion  is 
this  : fuppofe  it  were  required  to  defcribe 
an  horizontal  projeflion  for  the  city  of 
London,  in  latitude  51°  31';  from  L or 
Z,  (plate  CLX'VIII.  fig.  2.)  the  zenith 
and  London  being  here  the  fame,  defcribe 
the  circle  NESW  of  what  extent  yoa 
pleafe;  to  reprefent  the  horizon,  quarler 
it,  and  divide  each  quarter  into  90”  j or, 

. to  avoid  confu lion,  divide  only  one  qua- 
drant N W or  W S ; draw  the  diameter 
NS,  which  let  be  the  firft  meridian,  then 
will  W E be  the  prime  vertical,  or  azi. 
muth  of  eaft  and  weft.  Next  take  jr° 
3 2' from  the  divided  quadrant  NW,  and 
fet  it  off  from  N to  A ; then  draw  a line 
from  W to  A,  and  where  the  ruler  cuts 
NS  make  a point,  which  ftrall  reprefent 
the  arftic  pole  P.  Thirdly,  take  tlredi- 
ftance  cf  the  .arch  of  any  of  the  quadrants, 
as  N E.  and  fet  it  off  from  A to  B ; and 
whei-e  the  line  WB  cuts  the  diameterNS, 
that  point  Qj^’ill  be  the  point  of  the  inter- 
feflion  of  the  meridian  with  the  equator. 
Fourthly,  divide  the  femicircle  NAEBS, 
from  B,  into  degrees,  the  fame  in  pro- 
portion to  thofe  of  the  quadrant  NW; 
and  from  W to  each,  or  each  ten'll  de- 
gree, lay  a ruler,  and  mark  vvhfre  it  cuts 
the  line  N S,  for  there  will  be  the  points 
of  the  interfeflion  of  the  p-trallels  with 
the  firft  meridian,  which  fall  within  the 
periphery  of  the  projcflion.  But  if  you 
would  find  the  oppofite  point  cf  each  pa- 
rallel, in  order  to  delineate  them  eafily  on 
the  projeflion.  continue  the  divilion  of 
the  periphery  from  the  equatorial  point 
B,  upon  the  quadrant  N W,  and  draw 
lines  as  before  through  each  point  to  cut 
the  diatneter  NS  continued  j then  de- 
fcribe circles  through  the  points  of  equal 
. degrees  from  the  pole  P,  through  80, 
70,  60,  &c,  in  the  line  PS,  and  80, 
70,  60,  (sfc.  in  the  line  PN,  extended. 
Thus  may  all  the  parallels,  tropics,  and 
polar  circles  be  projefled. 

In  the  conftiuflion  of  the,  meridians  pro- 
ceed thus:  firft,  through  the  points  W,P, 
E,  draw  a circle,  the  half  of  which  is 
CPH,  and  delineate  thereon  the  meridian 
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nroieflion,  by  dividing  it  into  360'’;  then 
drawing  lines  from  P to  every  degree, 
or  tenth  degree  and,  laftly,  deferibing 
circles  from  the  centers  found  in  the  line 
CO,  continued  at  both  cod';,  through 
thedivifion  in  the  diameter  WE,  and 
the  poles,  in  the  fame  manner  as  direftcd 
in  the  ftereographic  projeflion  upon  the 
meridian,  the  parallels  excepted,  which 
nuift  not  be  drawn,  In  defcribing  the 
meridians,  obferve  to  draw  each  through 
the  pole  to  touch  the  horizon,  which  will 
be  the  meridians  north  of  the  pole. 
Thus,  when  you  defcribe  the  meridian 
FP,  defcribe  at  the  fame  time  FPG; 
and  the  fame  holds  of  all  the  reft. 

When  you  have  proceeded  thus  far,  de- 
fcribe  a circle  round  the  horizon  pretty 
clofe,  to  contain  the  degrees  of  gradua- 
tion, which’  muft  be  made  between  the 
meridians,  and  not  the  parallels,  each  in- 
to ten  parts  or  degrees,  to  fhew  the  lon- 
gitudes of  places.  The  latitude  muft  be 
graduated  on  the  firft  meridian  N S,  and 
numbered  from  the  equator  towards 
either  pole,  and  from  the  pole  backward, 
towards  N.  This  done,  draw  a circle 
with  this  again,  wide  enough  to  hold 
the  figures  belonging  to  the  numbered 
degrees.  Laftly,  defrribe  two  more  cir- 
cles, thefiift  near  the  former,  and  divide 
the  quadrants  into  eight  equal  parts  each, 
or  thirty-two  in  all,  to  reprefent  the  points 
of  the  cqmpafs,  and  fhew  the  bearings 
of  places  in  refpefl  of  London  the  center. 
The  outward  graduated  circles  fupply  the 
place  of  azimuths,  to  draw  which  would 
occ  ifion  confufion  in  the  feheme  ; for  if  a 
central  rule  be  fixed  upon  a pivot  in  the 
center,  or  place  reprefeniing  London, 
and  graduated  with  the  fame  divifions  as 
ZN,  by  moving  it  about  to  any  place,  we 
may  eafily  dilcover  not  only  the  bear- 
ing but  the  diftance  of  that  place  from 
London. 

All  thefe  circles  are  exprefled  in  the 
lower  figure,  in  which  fo  much  of  the 
earth  is  deferibed  as  is  contained  within 
the  horizon  of  London,  as  a fpecimen  of 
the  nature  and  ufe  of  this  proje6tion. 
Thus  your  projection  being  completed, 
it  is  eafy  to  iiifert  the  places,  according 
to  their  latitudes  and  longitudes. 

Horizontal  projeBion  ^Maps,  with  azi- 
muth lines.  Thofe  who  are  unwilling 
to  take  the  trouble  of  laying  down  the 
former  projection,  and  are  content  to 
know  the  bearings  and  diftances  of  places 
from  the  center,  without  the  longitude  or 
laiitude,  may  divide  the  circle  N E S W 
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(plate  CLXVin.  fig.  3.)  Into  degreea 
and  points  of  the  cpmpals  ; where  N S 
reprefents- the  meridian,  WE  the  eaft 
and  weft  line,  and  Z the  zenith,  or 
place  in  the  center.  This  done,  you  may- 
put  London,  or  any  other  place  in  the 
center  ; and  by  the  help  of  the  fcale  of 
equal  parts  Z A,  fixed  in  the  center,  the 
bearings  and  diftances  of  places  may  be 
laid  down  from  the  globe  or  maps. 

Mercator's  or  Wright's  proJeBion  of  Maps. 
The  principles  upon  which  this  admira- 
ble contrivance. is  founded,  have  been  al- 
ready explained  under  the  article  Chart. 
Now  to  apply  this  method  to  the  projec- 
tion of  maps,  draw  the  line  AB,  (plate 
CLXIX.  fig.  I.)  and  divide  it  into  as 
many  degrees  as  your  map  is  to  contain 
in  longitude,  Aippofe  90°.  At  the  ex- 
tremities A and  B rail'c  perpendiculars, 
to  which  draw  parallel  lines  at  eveiy 
llngle,  fifth,  or  tenth  degree  of  the  equa- 
tor for  the  meridians  ; as  in  the  figure 
where  they  are  drawn  at  every  tenth  de- 
gree. This  done,  put  one  foot  of  the 
compaffes  in  the  point  A,  and  extending 
the  other  to  the  point  in  die  firft  meridian 
in  the  equator  G ; or,  for  greater  exaft- 
nefs,  to  Ibme  morediftam  point,  as  B 90°. 
Defcribe  the  quadrant  F B,  which  divide 
into  nine  equal  parts,  and  draw  lines 
fc'om  A to  each  point  of  the  divifion  ; or, 
to  avoid  fcoring  the  paper,  only  mark 
where  a ruler  cuts  the  firft  meridian  GH, 
at  every-  tenth  degree’s  diftance.  Laftly, 
becaufe  the  diftances  of  the  parallels  from 
one  another  are  marked,  by  this  means, 
in  the  line  G H,  you  muft  transfer  them 
from  that  line  to  the  fide  lines  A C,  B D, 

, after  the  following  manner. ' i.  Set  one 
foot  of  the  compalTes  in  A,  and  extend-' 
ing  the  ocher  to  the  firft  point  above  G, 
marked  i,  transfer  this  diftance,  mz. 
A I,  to  the  lines  AC,  B D,  and  draw  a 
line  parallel  to  the  equator  A B,  for 
the  tenth  parallel.  2.  Next  transfer  the 
' diftance  A 2 into  the  lines  AC,  B D, 
from  the  tenth  parallel  to  the  twentieth, 
which  is  to  be  drawn.  3.  In  the  fame 
manner,  the  diftances  A3,  A 4,  Ay, 
&c.  laid  off  upon  the  lines  AC,  B D, 
from  the  immediately  preceding  paral- 
lels, ‘uiz.  20,  30,  40,  &C.  will  fucceffive- 
ly  point  out  where  the  parallels,  3c,  40, 
50,  &c.  are  to  be  drawn. 

This  is  the  geometrical  projefilion,  which 
may  alfo  be  laid  down  b)'  means  of  a 
fcale  or  table  of  nieiiillohal  parts,  by  the 
line  of  fecants,  &c. 

Though  this  prejeflion  be  ntoft  true,  yet 

hath 
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hath  it  this  difad vantage,  of  extorting  the 
figure,  magnitude  and  proportion  of 
countries  ; we  fliall  therefore  add  a more 
exaft  method  of  projefling  particular 
maps,  wherein  thefquares  are  fo  projefl- 
ed  as  to  form  equal  diagonals  throughout. 

A ;/e-Tu,  ea^,  and  cxaO  method  of  projeSling 
particular  Maps.  Suppofe  you  would 
draw  a map  of  fame  part  of  the  earth, 
containing  6®  of  latitude,  nAx.  from  39® 
1045®,  let  the  longitude  be  what  it  will. 
1.  Draw  the  line  E F,  (plate  CLXIX. 
fig.  I.)  and  in  its  middle  raife  the  per- 
pendicular D C,  which  divide  into  fix 
equal- pa rt.s,  or  degrees  of  latitude ; and 
through  C,  draw  a line  parallel  to  EF. 
3.  Divide  a degree  into  ten,  or  if  large 
enough  to  admit  it,  into  fixty  equal 
parts  i and  in  the  table  for  decreafing 
longitude,  find  the  content  of  a degree  of 
longitude  in  the  latitude  of  39°,  aois.. 
46.62  miles.  3.  From  the  degree  fo  di- 
vided, take  the  parts  46.62;  divide  that 
drftance,  and  from  D fet  off  one  half  to 

E,  and  the  other  halt  to  F.  4.  Find  the 
content  of  a degree  in  latitude  45°,  m/K. 
43.43  miles  ; take  that  diltance  from  the 
fcaleof  the  degree  ; divide  it;  and  from 
the  point  C lay  one  half  to  I,  and  the 
other  half  to  K.  5.  Draw  ftraight  lines 
from  I to  E and  from  K.  to  F ; divide 
them  in  like  parts  with  C D,  and  through 
thofe  marks  draw  parallel  lines. 

Thus  IKFE  is  a projeftion  for  one  de- 
gree of  longitude,  including  fix  degrees 
of  latitude;  which  may  be  transferred 
upon  the  psper,  as  often  as  there  is  oc- 
cafion,  by  the  following  method. 

I.  If  the  compaifes  be  large  enough,  or 
the  projeffion  will  admit  it,  take  the  dif- 
tance  from  E to  K,  or  from  F to  I,  and 
fetting  one  foot  lirft  in  E and  then  in  F, 
defcribe  the  arches  L and  M.  In  like 
manner  fet  one  foot  firft  in  I and  then  in 
K,  and  with  the  fame  extent  draw  the 
arches  N and  O : take  the  diftance  with 
another  pair  of  compaffes,  between  E and 

F,  and  fet  it  off  from  E to  N,  and  from 
F to  O : likwife  fet  the  diftance  between 

.1  and  K,  frcm  I to  L,  and  from  K.  to 
M;  draw  lines  between  Land  N,  and 
M and  O ; divide  them  into  degrees, 
and  draw  parallels  from  thofe  points  to 
. the  correfiionding  points  in  the  meridians 
IE  and  KF.  And,  after  the  fame  man- 
ner, may  meridians  and  parallels  be 
di-awn,  toms  many  degrees  of  longitude 
as  your  map  contains. 

3.  If  the  map  be  very  large,  fo  that  the 
eompalics  cannot  extend  to  the  .^hclt 
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degree,  dr  from  F to  I,  then  you  may 
draw  one  or  more  diagonals,  as  you  can 
conveniently,  at  once ; and  then  proceed 
to  draw  the  reft.  Thus,  when  vou  have 
laid  down  the  fquaresPGEN  (ibid.) 
and  HQ^F,  in  the  fame  manner  as  di- 
refled  above,  go  on  to  draw  L I G P 
and,  KMQJI,  by  the  fame  method. 

In  this  projeflion,  the  diagonals  being 
all  equal,  places  lying  ,in  the  remoteft 
longitudes  or  diagonals,  are  as  truly  ex- 
hibited as  thofe  near  the  middle,  and  con- 
fequently  their  diftances  conformable  to 
one  common  meafure  ; fo  that  the  coin- 
paffes,  extended  between  any  two  places 
and  applied  to  the  fcale,  give  the  diftance 
without  more  ado.  The  bearings  too 
will  be  very  confpicuous  by  means  of  a 
compafs  drawn  on  a corner  or  fide  of  the 
map. 

The  fcale  on  the  lides,  is  that  by  which 
the  diftances  are  meafured ; but  it  mult  be 
graduated  on  one  of  the  meridians,  and 
not  on  the  out  lines  of  the  map,  as  is 
commonly  done. 

Printed  maps,  on  being  imported  from 
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abroad,  pay  a duty  of  15s.  4 — d.  pjf 

too  ^ 

ream  ; and  draw  back,  on  exportation, 
13  s.  6d.  and,  if  in  frames,  for  each 
•*6- 

map  I s.  zi-^d.  the  drawback  being 
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MAPLE,  acer,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
oflandria  monogynia,  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  is  compofed  of  five  oval 
petals  ; the  fruit  confifts  of  a number  of 
capfules,  which  grow  together  at  the  bafe; 
and  are  eomprefled,  roundifli,  and  each 
terminated  by  a very  large  membranaceous 
ala  ; the  feeds  are  Angle  and  roundilh. 

MAPPARIUS,  in  roman  antiquity,  the 
ofEcer,  who  gave  the  fignal  to  the  gladia- 
tors, to  begin  fighting;  which  he  did  by 
throwing  an  handkerchief,  that  he  had 
received  from  the  emperor  or  other  magi- 
llrate. 

MARACAIBO,  a city  and  port-town  in 
the  territory  of  Venezuela,  fituated  on  the 
weft  fide  of  the  lake  of  Maracaibo,  in 
Terra  Firma,  in  South  America  : weft 
long.  70°,  and  north  lat.  10°  45'. 

MARANA,  orMARAGNA,  a city  of  the 
province  of  Romania,  in  european  T tirky  t 
eaft  long.  26“,  and  north  lat.  40®  36'. 

MARANO,  a town  of  the  province  of  Fri- 
uli, in  the  territory  of  Venice,  thirty 
miles  north-eaft  of  that  capital. 

MARANT A,  in  botany,  a genus  of  tlie 
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Kionandria  nionogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
with  a monopetalous  ringent  flower,  the 
tube  of  which  is  oblong,  comprelTed, 
crooked,  and  oblique,  and  its  limb  lexi- 
fidi  the  fruit  is  a roundiflj  capfule, 
fomewhat  obfcurely  trigonal,  containing 
a fingle,  hard,  and  rugofe  feed. 

MARASMUS,  among  pfiyficians,  denotes 
an  atrophy  or  conl'umption,  in  its  laft 
and  moil:  deplorable  ftage.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Consumption. 

MARAVEDI,  a little  fpanifli  copper-coin. 
See  the  article  Coin. 

MARBLE,  mannor,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
genus  of  foflils  5 being  bright  and  beau- 
tiful ftones,  compofed  of  fmall  feparate 
concretions,  moderately  hard,  not  giving 
fire  with  fteel,  fermenting  with  and  fo- 
luble  in  acid  menftrua,  and  calcining  in 
a (light  fire. 

The  colours  of  marbles  being  a very  ob- 
vious and  ftriking  charafter,  they  are  ar- 
ranged according  to  them,  in  the  follow- 
ing divifions.  i.  Of  the  white  plain 
marbles  there  are  two  forts;  the  parian 
marble  of  the  antients,  and  ftatuary 
marble  of  the  moderns,  an  extremely 
bright  and  elegant  marble;  and  the  Car- 
rara marble,  a very  fine  marble,  more 
compaft  and  clofe  than  the  former,  but 
lefs  bright.  4.  Of  the  plain  yeliowilh 
marbles  there  is  only  one  fort,  which  is  a 
bard,  pale  yellow,  and  gloffy  marble, 
found  in  many  parts  of  Italy.  3.  Of  the 
bluifh  and  black  marbles  there  are  a great 
many  fpecies,  as  the  chian  marble,  ba- 
faltes,  ^c,  4.  Of  the  plain  green  marbles 
there  is  only  one  kind,  the  lacedenicnian 
mr.rble  of  the  antients.  5.  The  pale 
coloured  or  whitifli  brown,  commonly 
cilied  darby-marble.  6.  The  green 
marbles  with  flielU.  7.  The  black  co- 
ralloide  marble,  with  and  without  (hells. 
3.  Of  the,  white  v.-!riegated  marbles  there 
arc  a great  muiy  fpecies,  variegated  with 
purple,  brown,  red,  blue,  fijf?.  9.  Of 
the  brown  variegated  marbles  there  are 
iikewifa  leveral  forts,  fome  with  red  veins, 
others  with  white,  black,  or  brown  veins. 
10.  Of  the  yellow  veined  and  variegated 
marbles,  fome  are  veined  with  purple, 
and  others  with  blue.  ii.  Of  the  black 
variegated  marbles,  fome  are  veined  with 
rvhite,  and  others  with  blue,  yellow,  red, 
S'C.  14.  The  green  variegated  majhles 
are  bkewife  diitinguiflied  by  the  colour 
of  their  veins.  13.  The  grey  fpotted 
marbles  are  variegated,  fome  with  black, 
anti  others  v.u’th  green  fpots.  14.  The 
red  variegated  marble  is  the  brocatello  of 
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the  Italians,  with  white  and  gold  veins. 
Colouring  Marble.  The  colouring  of 
marbles  is  a nice  art,  and  in  order  to 
fucceed  in  it,  the  pieces  of  marble,  on 
which  the  experiments  are  tried,  mud:  be 
well  poliflied,  and  clear  from  the  lead 
fpot  or  vein.  The  harder  the  marble  is, 
the  better  it  will  bear  the  heat  neceflary 
in  the  operation ; therefore  alabafter, 
and  the  common  foft,  white  marble,  are 
^ very  improper  to  perform  thefe  opera- 
tions upon. 

Heat  is  always  neceflary  for  the  opening 
the  pores  of  the  marble,  fo  as  to  ren- 
der it  fit  to  receive  the  colours ; but  it 
muft  never  be  made  red  hot,  for  then  the 
texture  of  the  marble  itfelf  is  injured, 
and  the  colours  are  burnt,  and  lofe  their 
beauty.  Too  fmall  a degree  of  heat  is 
as  bad  as  too  great ; for,  in  this  cafe, 
though  the  marble  receive  the  colour,  it 
will  not  be  fixed  in  it,  nor  ftrike  deep 
enough.  Some  colours  will  ftrike,  eveii 
cold,  but  they  are  never  fo  well  funk, 
in  as  when  a juft  degree  of  heat  is  uf- 
ed.  The  proper  degree  - is  that  which, 
without  making  the  marble  red,  will 
make  the  liquor  boil  upon  its  furface. 
The  menftruums  u(ed  to  ftrike  in  the 
colours  muft  be  varied  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  colour  to  be  ufed.  A lixi- 
vium made  with  horfe’s  or  dog’s  urine, 
with  four  parts  quick-lime,  and  one  part 
pot-afties,  is  excellent  for  fome  colours; 
common  lye  of  wood-a(hes  does  very  well 
fdr  others : for  fome,  fpirit  of  wine  is 
heft  ; and  finally,  for  ethers,  oily  liquors, 
or  common  white -wire. 

The  colours  which  have  been  found  to 
fucceed  beft  with  the  peculiar  menftruums, 
are  thefe : ftone  blue  dilToived  in  fix 
times  the  quantity  of  fpri  it  of  wine,  or 
of  the  urinous  lixivium  ; and  that  colour 
which  the  painters  call  litmonfe,  diffolved 
in  common  lye  of.  wood-albes.  An  ex- 
traft  of  falfron,  and  that  colour  made  of 
buckthorn -herries,  and  called  by  the 
painters  fap-green,  both  fucceed  well  dif- 
folved  in  urine  and  quick  lime,  and  to- 
lerably well  in  fpiritof  wine,  Vermillion, 
and  a fine  powder  of  cochineal,  fucceed 
alfo  very  well  in  the  fame  liquors.  Dra- 
gon's blood  fucceeds  very  well  in  fpiritof 
wine,  as  does  alfo  a tinfture  of  logwood 
in  the  fame  fpirit.  Alkanet-root  gives  a 
fine  colour,  but  the  only  menftruum  to 
be  ufed  for  this  is  oil  of  turpentine  9 for 
neither  fpirit  cf  wine,  nor  any  lixivium, 
vViirao  with  it.  There-  is  another  kind 
of  fanguis  dracoais,  called  dragon’s 

bloaJ 
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bloo(i  !n  tears,  wbicli,  mixed  with  urine 
alone,  gives  a very  elegant  colour.  Be- 
fides  tilde  mixtures  of  colours  and  men- 
Ihaums,  there  are  fome  colours  which 
areto  be  laid  on  dry  and  unmixed.  Theie 
are  dragon’s  blood,  of  the  ' purelt  kind, 
for  a red ; gamboge  for  a yellow  ; green 
wax  for  a green  ; common  brimlipne, 
pitch  and  turpentine  for  a brown  colour. 
Th.‘  marble,  for  thefe  experiments, ,mufl; 

1:1;  made  conliderably  bot,  and  then  the 
colours  are  to  be  rubbed  on  dry  in  the 
lump.  Some  of  thefe  colours,  when 
once  given,  remain  immntable  ; others 
are  eafi'y  changed  or  deftroyed.  Thus 
the  red  colour  given  by  dragon’s  blood, 
or  by  a decoflion  of  logwood,  will  be 
wholly  takeiWway  by  oil  of  t.irtar,  and 
the  polilh  of  the  marble  not  hurt  by  it. 

A fine  gcld-colour  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  ; take  crude  fal  armo- 
niac,  vitriol  and  verdegreafe,  of  each 
equal  quantities ; white  vitriol  fucceeds 
belt,  and  all  mull;  be  thcroughly  mixed  in 
fine  powder. 

The  ftainiug  of  marble  to  all  the  degrees 
of  red  oryello'V,  by  foUuions.of  dragon’s 
blood  or  gamboge,  may  be  done  by  re- 
ducing thefe  gums  to  powder,  and  grind- 
ing them,  wi;h  the  fpirit  of  wine,  in  a 
glafs  mortar  ; hut  for  fraaller  atetnpts,  ' 
no'iTieth'od  is  fo  good  as  the  mixing  a 
little  of  either  of  thefe,  powders'  with 
fpirit  of  wine  in  a fiLver  fpoon,  and  hold- 
ing it  over  burning  charcoal.  By  this 
means  a fine  tinflure  will  be  extrafted, 
ami  with  a pencil  dipped  in  iliis,  the 
fined:  traces  may  he  made  on  the  marble, 
while  cold,  vyhich,  on  the  heating  it  af- 
terwards, eitlier  on  fand,  or  in  a baker’s 
oven,  will  all  fink  very  deep,  and  remain 
peffeflly  didinft  in  the  done.  It  is  very 
eafy  to  make  the  ground  colour  of  the 
marble  red  or  yellow  by  this  means,  and’ 
leave  white  veins  in  it.  This 'is  to  he 
done  by  covering  the  places  where  the 
whitenefs  is  to  remain  with  fame  white 
paint,  or  even  with  two  or  three  doubles 
only  of  paper,  either  of  which  will  pre- 
vent the  cclour  from  pehetrating  in  that 
part.  All  the  degrees  of  red  are  to  be 
given  to  marble  by  means  of  this  gum 
alone  ; a llight  tinSure  of  it,  without 
the  afliftance-of  heat  to  the  marble,  gives 
only  a^pale  flelh  colour,  but  tha  ftrohger 
tinflures  give  it  yt-t  deeper;  to  this  the 
affiftance  of  heat  tdds  yet  greatly  ; and 
finally,  the  addition  ot  a little  pitch  to  the 
tinSlure  gives  it  a tendency  to  blacknefs, 


or  any  degree  of  deep  red  that  is  dtfired. 

A blue  colour, may  be  given  alfo  to  marble 
by  dilTolving  turnfol  in  a lixivium  of  lime 
and  u.cine,  or  in  the  volatile  fpirit  of 
urine;  but  this  has  always  a tendency  to 
purple,  vi'hether  made  by  the  one  or  the 
other  of  thefe  ways.  A better  blue,  and 
ufed  in  an  eafier  manner,  is  furnilhedby 
the  canary-turnfol,  a fubftance  well 
known  among  the  dyers : this  needs  only 
to  be  diffolved  in  water,  and  drawn  on 
•the  place  with  a pencil ; this  penetrates 
very  deep  into  the  marble,  and  the  co- 
lour may  be  increafed  by  drawing  the 
pencil  wetted  afrefti  feveral  times  over  the 
fame  lines.  This  colour  is  fuhjeft  to 
fpread  and  diffufe  itfelf  irregularly  ; but 
it  may  be  kept  in  regular  bounds,  by  cir- 
cumferibing  its  lines  with  beds  of  wax, 
or  any  other  fuch  fubftane'e. 

Folijliing  ^Marbles  is  performed  by  firll 
rubbing  them  well  with  a free-ftone,  or 
fand,  till  thfe  ftrokes  of  the  axe  are  wont 
off,  then  with  pumice-ftone,  and  after- 
wards with  emery. 

J^;•;^We'/-]VIARBLEs,  antient  marbles  with  a 
chronicle  of  the  city  of  Athens  inferibed 
on  them,  many  years  before  our  Saviour's 
birth;  prefented  to  the  univerfity  of  Ox- 
ford by  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  whence 
the  name. 

MARBLING,  in-  general,  the  painting 
any  thing  with  veins  and  clouds,  fo  as  to 
reprefent  thofe  of  marble. 

Marbling  of  hooks  or  paper  is  perform- 
ed thus  ; dilfolve  four  ounces  of  gum 
arable  into  two  quarts  of  fair  water; 
then  provide  feveral  colours  mixed  with 
water  in  pots  or  fliells,  and  with  pencils 
peculiar  to  each  colour,  fprinkle.thtm  by 
way  of  intermixture  upon  the  gum- water, 
which  muft  be  put  into  a trough,  or  fome 
broad  veffel ; then  with  a flick  curl  them, 
or  draw  them  out  in  ftreaks,  to  as  much 
variety  as  may  be  done.  Having  done 
this,  hold  your  book  or  books  clofe  to- 
gether, and  only  dip  the  edges  in,  on  the 
top  of  the  water  and  colours,  very  light- 
ly; which  done,  take  them  off,  and  the 
plain  impreflion  of  the  colours  in  mixture 
will  be  upon  the  leaves  ; doing  as  well 
the  ends  as  the  front  of  the  book  in  the 
like  manner. 

After  the  fame  manner  you  niay  make 
marbled  paper,  by  dipping  it  on  the  flat, 
as  alfo  linen  cloth,  £fc. 

Marbling  a book  on  the  covers  is  per- 
formed by  forming  clouds  with  aqua  for- 
tis,  or  fpirit  of  vitriol  mixed  with  ink, 

and 
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anil  afterw.irrls  glazing  the  covers.  See 
the  aiiirle  Book-binding. 

MARCASITES,  marchafita,  in  natural 
liillfliy,  are  defined  to  be  compound  in- 
f]  immable  metallic  bodies,  of  a hard  and 
(olid  fubftance,  ot  an  obfcurely  and  ir- 
retrularly  foliaceous  llrufture,  of  a bright 
glittering  appearance,  naturally  conlHtut- 
ing  whole  ftrata,  though  foinetime's  found 
in  detached  malTes  ; very  freely  giving 
fire  with  Heel  j not  fermenting  with  acid 
ntenftruums;  and  when  put  into  the  fire, 
yielding  a blue  fulphureous  flame,  and  af- 
terwards calcining  into  a purple  powder. 
There  are  only  three  known  fpecies  of  this 
genus  : I-  The  filver- coloured  marcafitc, 
found  in  vafl  abundance  in  lead  and  tin- 
mines.  3.  The  gold  coloured  marcalite. 
3.  The  heavy  pale-white  marcalite. 
Marcafiles  weie  at  firft  ftippofed  to  be  al- 
mo!l  all  pure  gold  or  filver,  according  to 
their  colour;  but  experience  has  (hewn, 
that  if  they  contain  any  metal  at  all,  no 
method  has  hitherto  been  found  of  work- 
ing them  to  advantage.  In  Germany, 
indeed,  they  extraft  fnlphnr  and  vitiiol 
from  the  filver  marcalite,  which  two  fub- 
Ihnces  are  always  contained  in  it;  and 
btlide.s  tlie'e,  it  has  ufualiy  a quantity  of 
ai'fenic.  It  has  been  recommended  as  a 
llyptic,  after  Being  calcined  ; but  as  the 
jrlenic  may  not  be  all  carried  oft' by  that 
opeiMion,  itsuieas  a medicine  feeras  ex- 
tremely dangerous. 

MARCGRAVE,  or  Margrave,  a de- 
gree of  honour  in  Germany  anfweringio 
our  marquis.  See  Marquis. 

MARCGRA'VIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  polyandria-inonogyniaclafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  whereof  coidifls  of  a fingle 
prtal,  of  a conico-oval  figure ; and  its 
fruit  is  a giobofe  berry,  with  a fingle  cell, 
containing  a great  number  of  very  fmall 
feeds. 

MARCH,  in  chronology,  the  third  month 
of  the  year,  confilting  of  thirty-one  days. 
See  the  articles  Month  and  Year. 

M.ARCHANTIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
tlieciyptogamia  cUfs  of  plants,  the  corol- 
la of  which  is  nir>nopetalous,  turbinated, 
and  lliortei’  than  the  cup  ; in  the  lower  ca- 
viiy  of  which  there  are  contained  I'everal 
naked  feeds,  of  aroundifh  but  compr.fl'- 
ed  figure, 

Marche^  a territory  of  Lyonois,  in 
France,  having  Berry  ■ on  the  north, 
Burbonois  and  Auvergne  on  the  ea'ft, 
Limolin  on  the  Ibuih,  and  Poidlou  on 
the  well, 

M.«ch E is  alfo  a town  of  Lwrain/ fubiedl  to 

VoJ.,  in. 


France;  esft:  longitude  5°  45'’,  north  la- 
titude 48“  10'. 

MARCHIENNES,  a town  of  the  auftriari 
Netherlandsj  on  the  confines  of  Namur, 
three  miles  weft  of  Charleroy  ; eaft  long. 
4®  3o',  north  lat.  50°  26', 

MARCHPURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Auftria  and  dulchy  of  Sthia  ; 
weft  long.  xy°  50',  north  lat.  47°. 

MARCIONITES,  clr  riftlan  heretics  in  ihe 
Ild  century,  thus  denominated  f omrtheif 
leader  Marcion,  who  maintained,  that 
there  were  two  principles  orGods,  a good 
aijd  a bad  one.  Origen  affirms,  that  he 
held  there  was  a God  of  the  jews,  a God 
of  the  chriftians,  and  a God  of  the  gen- 
tiles. It  is  laid  that  he  denied  the  refur- 
refllon  of  ih'e  body,  condemned  marriage^ 
and  taught  that  our  Saviour;  when  he  de- 
feended  into  hell,  difeharged  Cain,  thd 
Sodomites,  and  other  impious  wretches 
out  of  that  place  of  torment.'  He  rejefled 
all  the  Old  Teftament,  and  received  only 
part  of  St.  Luke’s  Gofjael,  and  ten  of  St, 
Paiil’sTpillles,  in  the  New, 

MARCOSIANS,  a feSV  of  chriftian  here- 
tics in  the  lid  century,  fo  called  frorri 
iheir  leader  Marcus,  who  reprefented  the 
fupreme  God  as  confifting  not  of  a tri-- 
nity,  but  a quaternity,  w/s.  the  ineff  ihle; 
filence,  the  father,  and  truth.  He  held 
two  principles,  denied  the  reality  of 
Chrift’s  I'ufierings,  and  the  refurreflion 
of  the  body,'  and  had  the  fame  fancies 
concerning  the  aeons  as  Valentinus.  See 
the  articles  JEon  and  ValentiniaNs. 
The  inarcofians,  it  is  faid,  made  pre- 
tences to  greater  perfeflion  than  either 
St.  Peter  or  St.  Paul;  and  being  p.er- 
luaded  that  nothing  could  hinder  their 
falvation,  freely  indulged  themfelves  in 
the  prsflice  of  vice. 

MARDIK.E,  a port- town  of  french  Flati- 
dei  s,  four  miles  weft  of  Dunkirk. 

MARDIKERS,  crTo'PASsES,  a mi-xed 
breed  ot  Dutrh,  Poitiignefe,  Indians; 
and  other  nations,  incoi  poraled  widi  the 
Dutoh  at  Batavia,  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

MARE,  the  female  of  the  horfe  kind.  See 
the  article  Horse. 

Such  ihares  as  are  defigned  for  breeding, 
ought  to  he  as  free  from  defffls  ss  pol- 
fible,  and  Ihoiild,  no  more  than  the  il.tl-t 
lions,  have  either  moon-eyes,  watery 
eyes,  or  blood(hot-eyes  ; they  (hot;!'.! 
have  no  fplint,  fpavin,  or  cuirb,  nor  anv  ' 
riatural  impetfeCiion,  for  the  colts  will 
take  after  them  : but  choice  Ihonld  be 
made  of  t.he  heft  and  ableft,  the  i.noft  hir-ij 
fpifitsd,  belt  coloured,  and  firelt  ftnpcii; 
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snd  the  natural  defers  that  may  he  in*  the 
ftalli'.’ii,  fliould  be  amend  'd  in  the  mare, 
as  well  as  thit  which  is  amifs  in  the  mare 
llipuld  be  amended  in  the  llallion. 

As  for  her  age,  (he  may  be  covered  when 
three  years  old;  but  the  molt  convenient 
time  is  after  four,  when  (he  will  nourifh 
her  colt  bell;  and  though  (lie  may  breed 
till  (lie  is  thirteen,  yet  (he  is  not  (it  for  it 
when  (lie  is  pad  ten,  for  the  colt  of  an  old 
mare  is  commonly  heavy.  Before  a mare 
is  covered,  (lie  (hould  be  in  the  houfe 
about  fix  weeks,  during  which  time  (he 
fliould  be  well  fed  with  good  hay^and 
onts  well  fified  ; and  in  order  to  render  her 
conception  the  more  certain,  near  a cyuart 
of  blood  may  be  taken  from  ea:h  fide  of 
her  neck,  about  five  or  fix  days  before 
covering.  Another  method  to  bring  a 
mare  in  feafon,  and  make  her  retain,  is 
to  give  her,  for  the  fpace  of  eight  days 
before  you  bring  her  to  the  borle,  about 
two  quar:s  of  hemp-feed  in  the  morning, 
and  as  much  af  night;  and  if  fhe  rtfules 
to  eat  it,  to  mingle  it  with  a little  bran  or 
oats,  or  elfe  to  let  her  faft  for  a while  : 
and  if  the  llallion  alio  eat  of  it,  it  will 
greatly  contfihute  to  generation. 

Mares  go  with  foal  eleven  months  and 
as  ?batiy  days  as  they  are  years  old,  and 
therefore  the  properefl  time  for  covering 
them  is  in  the  beginning  of  June,  that 
fhe  may  foal  the  May  following,  when 
there  will  be  plenty  of  grafs,  wtiich  will 
afford  the  mares  a great  abundance  of 
milk,  for  nouriHiing  their  foals:  but  a 
mare  fliould  never  he  covered  while  fhe  is 
bringing  up  lier  foal,  becaufe  the  foal  to 
which  (he  is  giving  lurk,  as  well,  as  ihat 
in  her  belly,  will  be  prejudiced  by  it,  and 
fhe  herfcll  I'ooner  fpent.  Af  tr  covering, 
let  her,  for  three  weeks  or  a month,  have 
the  farne  diet  as  before,  and  be  kept  clean 
in  the  liable  till  the  middle  cf  M:iy,  with 
her  feet  well  pared  and  thin  (llod  : take 
her  in  agnin  about  I'he  latter  end  of  Sep- 
tember, if  not  btf.re,  and  keep  her  to 
Hie  end  of  her  foaling.  If  (lie  cannot 
readily  bimg  forth,  hold  her  noKiils  (o 
as  to  (lop  her  taking  wind;,  and  it  that 
will  nnt  do, ddfolve  maddei , to  ihe  quan- 
tity of  a walnut,  in  a pint  of  ale,  and 
give  it  her  warm.  In  cafe  (lie  cannot^ 
void  her  (etundine,  or  afier-burden,  boil 
two  or  three  handfuls  cf  fennel  in  rnn- 
ning  w ater,  then  put  half  a pint  of  that 
liquor  into  as-  much  fack,  or,  for  want 
thereof,  into  a pint  of  ale,  wdth  a fourth 
pa'tof  falUd  oil,  inixeil  to.;etlier,  and 
pour  it  lukewarm  into  iiernoftrilf,.hold- 


ing  them  clofe  for  fome  time.  Otherwife 
give  her  green  wheat,  or  rye,  the  laft  of 
which  is  bell. 

If  the  mare  has  but  little  milk,  boil  as 
much  as  you  can  get  from  her,  with  the 
leaves  of  lavender  and  fpike,  and  bathe 
the  udder  with  it  warm,  till  the  knobs  I 
and  knots  are  dKTolved,  She  (hould  i 
now  drink  only  white  water,  which  is  i 
bran  put  into  water  ;■  give  her  alfo  fweet 
ma(hes ; and  a month  after  foaling  let  her  i 
have  a mafli  with  fome  brimftone  orfavin  i 
in  it.  ■ 

MARGA,  Marle,  in  natural  hillory.  5 
See  the  article  MaRLE.  1 

MARGARETTA,  one  of  the  largell  of  :i 
tbeLeeward-iflands;  it  is  about  50  miles  I 
long,  and  twenty  four  broad,,  and  is  j 
fituated  fixty  miles  north  of  the  continent  i 
of  Paria,  or  New  Andalufia,  in  Sotitli  j 
America  : weft  long.  64",  and  north  I 
lat.  1 1 ° %o'.  I 

MARGARITA,  the  pearl,  in  natural  | 
hillory.  See  the  article  Pearl.  | 

MARGATE,  a port-town  of  Kent,  in  the  | 
ifle  of  Thanet,  1 x miles  north  of  Deal.  j 

MAR.GENTHEIM,  or  Mergenthei-m,  I 

a city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Fran-  j 
coria:  eaft  long.  9°  40',  and  north  lat.  \ 

49'’  '<*'•  .:j 

MARIENBURG,  a town  of  the  french  ' 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Hainalt,  f 
ten  miles  weft  of  Charlemont. 
Marienburg  is  alfo  a town  of  polidi  ■ 
Pruffia,  io  miles  fouth  eaft  of  Danlzic.  j 
MARIGNAN,  a ciiy  and  port-town  of  . 
Brazil,  I he  capital  of  the  captainfhip  of 
Marignan,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  ihs  ■; 
river  St.  Mary  : weft  longitude  44°,  and 
Couth  latitude  3°  rj'. 

MARINER,  the  farne  with  failor  or  fea-  ' 
man.  See  Sailors  and  Seamen.  ’ 
M.ARINO,  a city  of  Italy,  in  the  dutcliy 
of  UrCino,  the  capital  of  the  territoiyof 
Maiino,  a little  (late  or  commonwealth, 
fituated  on  a mountain  in  the  middle  rf 
the  pope’s  territories  : eaft  long.  13’  30', 
and  north  lat.  44°. 

Marino  is  alfo  a town  of  Ital)’,  in  the 
Campania  of  Rome,  eight  miiestaftof  1 
that  eftv.  .; 

M AR JOR  AM,  marjorana,  i n botany,  Cfr.  ** 
Sec  the  article  Ma-Rjorana.  j 

MARITIME,  fomething  relating  to,  er 
bounded  by  the  fea : thus,  a maritime  \ 
province,  or  country,  is  one  bounded  by  ‘ 
the  fea  j and  a maritime  kingdom,  or 
flate,  is  one  that  makes  a ronfiderable 
figure,  or  is  very  powerful  at  fea.  Hence,  ; 
hy  maritime  powers,,  among  the  european  ■ 

Sates,.  ■ 
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Kates,  are  underftood  Great  Britain  and 
Holland.  See  the  articles  Naval  af- 
fairs, Navigation,  @’c. 

IdARK>  in  commerce,  a certain  note  which 
a merchant  puts  upon  his  goods,  or  upon 
the  calk,  hoglhead,  &-c.  that  contains 
them,  in  order  to  diftinguifli  them  from 
others,  fuch  as  a grape,  a ciow’sfoot,  a 
diamond,  a crofs,  an  afterilk,  fife.  Some 
ofeoneor  other  of  thefe  marks  by  them- 
felves;  others  ioin  them  with  the  initial 
letters  of  their  own  name,  and  others  ufe 
(he  letters  only. 

Si.  Mark  the  eniavgelifi's  day,  a feftival  of 
the  chriftian  rhurch,  oblerved  April  25. 
S(, Mark’!  Gofpel,  a canonical  book  of  the 
{jew  Teftament,  being  one  of  the  foup 
Gofpels. 

?t  Mark  wrote  his  Gofpel  at  Rome, 
where  he  accompanied  St.  Peter,  in  the 
year  of  Chrift  44.  Terlullian  and  others 
pretend,  that  S:.  Maik  was  no  more  than 
anamanuenfis  to  Sr.  Peter,  who  diftated 
this  Gofpel  to  him  ; others  alSrm,  that  he 
wrote  it  after  St.  Peter's  death.  Nor  are 
the  learned  lefs  divided  as  to  the  language 
this  Gofpel  was  wrote  103  fome  affirm- 
ing it  was  compofed  in  greek,  others  in 
hiin.  Several  of  the  antient  heretics  I’e- 
ceived  only  the  Gofpel  of  St.  Mark : 

' others  among  the  catholics  rejefled  the 
twelve  laft  verfes  of  this  Gofpel.  The 
Gofpel  of  St.  Mark  is  properly  an  abridg- 
ment of  that  ol  St.  Matthew. 

CmonsofSt.  Mark,  a congregation  of  re- 
gular canons,  founded  at  Mantua,  by 
Albert  Spinola  a priett,  towards  the  end 
of  the  Xllth  century.  Spinola  made  a 
rule  for  them,  which  was  approved, 
correSed,  and  confirmed  by  feveral  fuc- 
cseding  popes.  About  the  year  1450, 
they  were  reformed,  and  followed  only 
the  rule  of  St.  Auguftine.  This  congre- 
gation having  flouriffied  for  the  fpace  of 
four  bund  ed  years,  declined  by  little  and 
little,  and  is  now  become  extinff. 

Uglils  0/ St.  Mark,  an  order  of  knight- 
hood in  the  republic  of  Venice,  under  the 
protection  of  St.  Mark  the  evangeliif. 
The  arms  of  the  order  are,  gules,  4 lion 
winged,  or,  with  this  device,  pax  Tibi 
MARCH  EVANGELISTA.  This  order  is 
ntver  conferred  but  on  thofe  who  have 
done  fignal  fervice  to  the  commonwealth. 
Mark,  or  Marc,  alfo  denotes  a weight 
uletl  in  !cvfi'al  dates  of  Europe,  and  for 
feveral  commoJitief,  efpecially  gold  and 
filver.  In  France,  the  mark  is  divided  in- 
to 8 ounces,  or  64  drachms,  or  192  der- 


niers  or.penny-weights,  or  160  efierlints, 
or  3C0  mailles,  or  640  felins,  or  460S 
grains.  In  Holland  the  mai'k-weight  is 
alfo  called  troy-weight,  and  is  equal  to 
that  of  France.  When  gold  and  filver 
are  fold  by  the  mark,  it  is  divided  into 
24  carafl.s.  See  the  article  Caract. 

Mark  is  alfo  ufed  among  us  for  a money 
of  account,  and  in  fome  other  countries 
for  a coin. 

The  englifh  mark  is  twp  thirds  of  a pound 
fterling,  or  1 3 5.  4d.  and  the  fcotch  mark 
is  of  equal  value  in  fcotch  money  cf  ac- 
count. .The  mark-lubf,  or  iubecfc-inark, 
ufed  at  Hamburgh,  is  alfo  a money 
of  account,  equal  to  one  third  cf  the 
rix-doll.ar,  or  to  the  french  livie : each 
mark  is  divided  into  fixteen  fols-luh.«. 
M rk-lubs  is  alfo  a danifli  coin  equal 
to  I'G  fols-lubs.  Mark  is  alfo  a copper 
and  filver  coin  in  Sweden.  See  Coin, 

MARKET,  a public  place  in  a city  or 
town,  in  which  iive  cattle,  provifion.s,  cr 
other  good.B,  are  fet  to  fale;  and  alfo  a 
pifivilege,  either  by  grantor  preferiptiop, 
by  which  a town  is  enabled  to  keep  a 
market. 

A market  is  lefs  than  a fair,  and  is  com- 
monly held  once  or  twice  a week.  Ac- 
cording to  Biadfon,  op.e  market  ought  to 
be  dlftautfrom  all  others  at  leaft  fix  miles 
and  a half  and  a tliird  cf  a half : but  no 
maiket  is  to  he  kept  within  feven  miles 
of  the  city  of  London  ; 'but  all  butchers, 
vifluallers,  fife,  may  hire  (falls  and  Itaml- 
ings  in  the  flefli-maiketsAthere,  and  fell 
meat  and  other  provifn-.ns,  four  days  in  a 
week.  Every  perfim  who  has  a maiket, 
is  entitled  to  receive  toll  for  the  things 

- fold  in  it;  and,  by  antient  ciillom,  for 
things  It.rndingin  the  market,  th;  ugh  no- 
thing be  (old:  but  by  keeping  a market 
in  any  other  manner  than  it  is  granted, 
or  extorting  of  toll  cr  fees,  where  none 
are  due,  they  may  be  forfeited. 

Market-jew,  a market-town  of  Corn- 
wal,  fitiiated  on' Mour.tfbay,  ten  miles 
eaft  of  the  Laud’s  end. 

M.^RLBRO,  or  Ml  RLEOROUGH,  a bo- 
rough town  of  Wilt/hire,  eighteen  miles 
north  of  Saliffiut  y. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Marlbro-FORT,  an  englifli  fafilory  on 
the  welt  coalt  of  the  iiland  of  Sumatra, 
three  miles  eaft  of  Bencoolen  : ealt  long. 
101°,  and  louth  lat.  4"  13'., 

M.^RLE,  marga,  in  natural  hiftory,  is 
an  earth  but  llightly  coherent,  not  duflile, 
Itilf,  or  vifeid  while  moilt,  inoft  eafil| 
li  B a • diifa 
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difFufible  in,  and  difunited  by  water, 
ami  by  it  reduced  iiuo  a foft,  ioole,  in- 
coherent mafs. 

Among  the  different  kindsof  marie,  (here 
is  one  that  has  a place  in  the  catalogues  of 
the  materia  medica,  which  is  known  in 
the  german  ffiops  under  the  name  of  raar- 
ga,  or  maria;  this  is  Ibmetimes  white, 
and  at  others  flsHi-coloured  ; but  the 
earth  is  the  fame  under  either  of  thefe  ap- 
pearances. It  is  of  a compafi,  fraooih, 
and  fomewhaf  gltlfy  ihrface,  and  when 
fmall  pieces  ot  it  are  rubbed  between 
the  fingers,  it  very  eafily  moulders  into  a 
fine  impalpable  powder.  This  isefteem- 
ed  as  an  aflringent,  and  is  given  Hf  fuch 
in  diarrhqpas,  dylenteries,  and  haemor- 
ihages  ; the  red  kind  is  preferred  for  the 
laft  intention  ; but  the  difference  between 
this  and  the  white  is  not  worth  regarding. 
The  Germans  alto  give  it  in  fevers,  in 
convulfions,  and  paiticularly  in  epileptic 
cafes,  and  in  internal  bruifes  : but  we 
are  apt  to  believe,  that  too  many  virtues 
are  afcribed  to  it, 

Marie,  ufi'd  as  a manure,  is  of  very  great 
fervice  to  lands,  efpecialiy  to  fuch  as  are 
fandy  and  loofe ; marls  are  of  different 
qualities  in  the  dift’<  rent  counties  of  Eng- 
land, and  are  chiefly  diftinguiflied  by 
their  colour  ; bur  the  properties  of  any 
fort  of  marie  are  better  judged  of,  by 
its  purity,  and  by  its  diffolving  in  wet  or 
frolt ; for  if  it  is  fat  and  tender,  and  will 
open  the  land  it  is  laid  on,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  it  will  be  beneficial, 
to  it.  Some  advife  burning  the  marie  be- 
fore it  is  laid  on  the  l.and,  by  which  means 
one  lodd  will  go  as  far  as  five.  The 
quantity  of  marie  ought  to  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depth  of  the  earth  ; and  over- 
marling has  often  proved  of  worfe  confe- 
quence  than  under-marling,  erpecially 
where  the  land  is  llrong;  but  in  fandy 
land  there  can  be  no  danger  in  laying  on 
a.  great  quantity, , or  lepeadng  it  often. 
Maries  do  not  improve  lands  the  firft  year 
fo  much  as  they  do  afterwards. 

MARLI,  a town  of  France,  ten  miles 
ncrth-wtft  of  Paris,  remarkable  for  a 
royal  palace,  and  a very  complex  machine 
for  raifjng  water. 

This  machine,  if  Mr.  Bernouilli’s  com- 
putation be  right,  muff  be  a very  'bad 
one,  fince,  according  to  him,  no  lefs  than 
parts  of  its  abfolute  force  is  ioft. 
MARLOVy,  a borough. town  of  Bucking- 
hamlhire,  fifteen  milesfouth  ofAilefbury. 
It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
MARMALADE,  a porTeflion  of  plumbs, 
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apricots,  quinces,  £fc.  boiled  with  fugar 

. to  a ronliftence. 

MARMOR,  MARBLE.  See  Marble. 

MARMORA,  a little  ifland  of  Turky, 
fituated  in  the  lea  of  Marmora,  to  which 
it  gives  name,  lying  fixty  miles  fouth- 
-well  of  Conlfantinople. 

MARMOTTE,  in  zoology,  the  larged 
animal  of  the  mus  or  rat-kind,  with  a 
long  naked  tail  and  tawney  body  : it  is 
near  as  big  as  a bare,  and  breeds  only  on 
the  tops  cf  mountain.'  in  Switzerland.  Its 
feet  are  lomewha.t  Jike- thote  of  a bear. 
See  olate  CLXX.  fig.  a. 

MARNE,  a confnlerable  river  of  France, 
which,  rifing  in  the  fouth-eaft  of  Chara- 
paign,  falls  into  the  river  Seine,  near 
Paris. 

MARONITE3,  in  church  hiftory,  a ftft 
of  chritlians  near  mount  Libar.us  in  Sy- 
ria, who  are  in  communion  with  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  have  their  patri- 
arch, atchbiftiops,  bilhops,  £ff. 

MAROSCH,  or  Merish,  a great  river, 
which,  riling  in  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, runs  through  Tranlilvania  and 
Hungary,  and  falls  into  the  river  Teyfe 
at  Segedin. 

MARPURG,  a city  of  Germany,  foity 
miles  north  of  Franefort : ealt  long.  8°, 
40',  and  north  iat.  50°  40'. 

MARQUE,  or  Letters  of  Marque,  in 
military  affairs,  are  letters  ot  repi'ifal, 
granting  the  fuhjefis  of  one  prince  or  Hale 
liberty  to  make  reprifals  on  thofe  of  an- 
other. 

Lefers  of  marque  among  us,  are  extra- 
ordinary commiilions  granted  by  autho- 
rity, for  reparation  fo  merchants,  taken 
and  defpoiled  by  ftrangers  at  fea;  and  re- 
prifals is  only  the  retaking,  or  taking  of 
one  thing  for  another. 

In  the  profecution  of  thefe  letters  there 
muff  be,  I.  The  oatli  of  the  perfon  in- 
jured, or  other  fufficient  proof,  touching 
the  injury  fuftained.  z.  Aproofofdue 
profecution  for  fatisfafiion  in  a Icgal.way. 
3.  The  deferring  or  denial  of  juftice.  4. 
A complaint  to  his  own  prince  or  date. 
5.  A requifition  of  juliice  made  to  the 
fupreme  head  of  the  Hate.  After  all 
which,  letter.'  of  reprifal,  tinder  certain 
reftriftions,  areiffued;  but  if  the  fupreme 
power  think  thefe  letters  of  reprifal  may 
affefl  the  peace  of  the  Hate,  they  are  put 
off  till  a more  convenient  time. 

For  the  dillrlbution  cf  fuch  prizes  as  are 
taken,  in  coni'equence  of  thele  letters  of 
marque,  fee  the  article  Prize. 
MARQUETRY,  or  In  laid- work,  ia 

■ ■ ■ ' ' act)' 
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a curious  work,  compofed  of  feveral  .fine 
liard  pieces  of  wood,  cf  various  colours, 
fjltened  in  thin  dices  on  a ground,  and 
fometiines  enriched  with  other  matters,  as 
lilver,  brafs,  tortoife-fliell,  apd  ivory  5 
with  thefe  affiftances  the  art  is  now  ca- 
pable of  imitating  any  thing;  whence  it 
is  by  Ibme  called  the  art  of  painting  in 
wood . 

The  ground  on  which  the  pieces  are  to 
be  arranged  and  glued,  is  ufually  of  well- 
dried  oak  or  deal,  and  is  compofed  of 
feveral  pieces  glued  together,  to  prevent 
iis  warping.  The  wood  to  be  ufed  in 
marquetry  is  reduced  into  leaves,  of  the 
fnicknefs  of  a line,  or  the  twelfth  part  of 
an  inch,  and  is  either  of  its  natural  co- 
lour, or  ftained,  or  made  black  to  form 
the  lliades  by  other  methods : this  fome 
perform  by  putting  it  in  fand  heated  very 
hot  over  the  fire : others,  by  fteeping  it  in 
lime  water  and  fuhlimate;  and  others,  in 
oil  of  fulphur.  The  wood  being  of  the 
proper  colours,  the  contours  of  the  pieces 
are  formed  according  to  the  parts  of  the 
(Icfign  they  are  to  reprelent : this  is  the 
mod  difficult  part  of  marquetry,  and  that 
which  requires  the  moft  patience  and  at- 
tention. 

The  two  chief  inftruments  ufed  in  this 
work,  are  a fawand  a wooden  vice,  which 
has  one  of  its  chaps  fixed,  and  the  other 
moveable,  which  is  open  and  (hut  by  the 
foot,  by  means  of  a cord  faftened  to  a 
treddle.  See  plate  CLXX.  fig.  4. 

The  leaves. to  be  formed,  of  which  there 
are  frequently  three,  four,  or  more  joined 
together,  are,  after  they  have  been  glued 
on  the  outermoft  part  of  the  dtfign,  whole 
profile  they  ate  to  follow,  put  within  the 
chaps  df  the  vice;  then  the  workman 
prtlfing  the  treddle,  and  thus  holding  fait 
the  piece,  with  his  faw  runs  over  all  the 
out-lines  of  his  defign.  By  thus  joining 
or  forming  three  or  four  pieces  together, 
not  only  time  is  faved,  hut  alfo  the  mat- 
ter is  the  better  enabled  to  fuftain  the  ef- 
fort of  the  faw,  which,  how  fine  foever  it 
may  be,  and  how  flighlly  foever  it  may 
be  condufiled  by  the  workman,  except 
this  precaution  were  taken,  would  be  apt 
to  raife  fplinters,  and  ruin  the  beauty  of 
the  work.  All  the  pieces  having  been 
thus  formed  by  the  faw,  and  marked,  in 
order  to  their  being  known  again,  each  is 
vaneered,  or  faftened  in  its  place,  on  the 
common  ground,  with  the  heft  englifti 
glue;  and  this  being  done,  the  whole  is 
let  in  a prefs  to  drv,  planed  over,  and 
ppliGted  with  the  (kin  of  the  fea^dug, 


wax,  and  fliave-grafs;  as  in  (imple  va- 
neerirfg,  and  the  fine  branches  and  more 
delicate  parts  of  the  figures  are  touched 
up  and  finifhed  with  a graver. 

MARQUIS,  a title  of  honour,  next  In 
dignity  to  that  of  duke,  firft  given  to 
thole  who  commanded  the  marches,  that 
is  the  borders  and  frontiers  of  countries. 
Marquilfes  were  not  known  in  England 
till  king  Richard  If. -in  the  year  1337, 
created  his  great  favourite,  Robert  Vere, 
the  earl  of  Oxford,  marquis  cf  Dublin  ; 
fince  which  time  there  have  ' een  many  cre- 
ations of  this  fort,  though  at  prefent  there 
is  butone  cngliflqthreefcotchand  one  irifli 
marquiCfes.  The  manner  of  creating  a 
marquis  differs  in  nothing  from  that. of  a 
duke,  except  the  difference  of  the  titles, 
and  the  marquis’s  being  conduced  by  a 
marquis  and  an  earl,  while  a duke  is  led 
by  a duke  and  a marquis:  he  is  alfo  girt 
with  a fword,  has  a gold  verge  put  into 
bis  hand,  and  his  robe  or  mantle  is  the 
fame  as  thole  of  a duke,  with  only  this 
difference,  that  a duke’s  .mantle  has  four 
guards  of  ermine,  and  a marquis’s  only 
three  and  a half.  The  title  given  him, 
in  the  ftyle  of  the  heralds,  is  moft  noble 
and  potent  prince.  His  cap  is  the 
fame  as  a duke’s,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween their  coronets  confifts  in  the  duke’s 
being  adorned  with  only  flowers  orleaves, 
while  the  marquis’s  has  flowers  and  py- 
ramids with  pearls  on  them,  intermixed 
to  fliew  that  he  is  a degree  between  a 
duke  and  an  earl. 

MARR,  that  part  of  Aberdcenfliire  fitu- 
aled  between  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don. 
See  the  article  Aberdeen. 

MARRIAGE,  a con;ra£l  both  civil  and 
religious,  between  a man  and  a woman, 
by  which  they  engage  to  live  together  in 
mutual  love  and  friendflrip,  for  the  ends 
of  procreation,  Sfr. 

The  firft  Inhabitants  of  Greece  lived  to- 
gether without  marriage.  Cecrops,  king 
cf  Athens,  was  the  firft  author  of  this 
honourable  inftitution  among  that  people. 
After  the  commonwealths  of  Greece  were 
fettled,  marriage  was  very  much  encou- 
raged by  their  laws,  and  the  abftaining 
from  it  was  difcountenanced,  and  in  ma- 
ny places  punifhed.  The  Lacedemoni- 
ans were  particularly  remai  kable  for  their 
feverity  toward.s  thofe  who  deferred  mar- 
rying,. as  well  as  to  thofe  who  wholly  ab- 
ftained  from  it.  The  Athenians  had  an 
exprefs  law,  that  all  commanders,  ora- 
tors, and  perfotis  entrufted  with  any  pub- 
lic affairs,  fltould  be  married  men.  Poly- 
r I ■ gamy, 
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^amy,  or  ihe  having  more  than  one  wife 
at  a time,  was  not  commonly  tolerated 
in  Greece.  See  Polygamy. 

The  time  of  marriage  was  not  the  fame 
in  all  places ; the  particular  number  of 
years  to  which  they  were  limited,  de- 
pended upon  the  humour  of  each  law- 
giver, nothing  being  generally  agreed  on 
in  this  matter.  The  feafon  of  the  year 
the  moft  properfor  marriage,  was  thought 
to  be  the  winter,  and  efpecially  the  month 
of  January.  See  Gamelion,  &c. 

The  Greeks  thought  it  fcandaious  to  con- 
traft  marriage  within  certain  degrees  of 
confanguinity ; whilll  moll  of  the  bar- 
barous nations  allowed  inceftuous  mix- 
tures. Moft  of  the  grecian  ftates  required 
that  citizens  fhould  match  with  none  but 
citizens;  and  the  children  were  not  al- 
lowed to  marry  without  the  confcnt  of 
their  parents  ; when  there  were  orphan- 
virgins  without  any  inheritance,  the  next 
of  kin  was  obliged  to  marry  them,  or  to 
fettle  a poition  on  them  according  to  his 
quality. 

The  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks, 
difallowed  of  polygamy.  A Roman 
might  not  marry  any  woman  who  was 
not  a Roman.  It  was  thought  dilho- 
ncurable  for  a woman  to  marry  twice. 
Among  the  Romans  the  kalends,  nones, 
and  ides  of  each  month  were  thought  un- 
lucky to  be  married  in,  as  was  alfo  the 
feaft  of  the  parentalia,  or  feralia,  and 
the  whole  month  of  May  was  reckoned 
the  moft  unhappy  feafon. 

We  find  but  few  laws  in  the  books  of 
Mofes  concerning  the  inftifution  of  mar- 
riage! he  reftrained  the  Ifratlites  from 
marrying  within  certain  degrees  of  con- 
fanguiniiy  ; hut  we  find  that  polygamy, 
though  not  exprefly  allowed  is  however 
t.iciily  implied  in  the  laws  of  Mofes: 
there  is  a particular  law  that  obliged  a 
man,  whole  brother  died  without  ilTue, 
to  marry  his  widow,  and  raife  up  chil- 
drrn  to  his  brother.  The  Hebrews  pur- 
chafed  their  wives,  by  paying  down  a 
competent  dowry  for  them;  and  a man 
was  at  liberty  to  mairy,  not  only  in  any 
of  the  twelve  tribes,  but  even  out  of 
them,  provided  it  was  with  fuch  nations 
as  ufed  circumcifion. 

The  antient  chriftian  church  laid  feveral 
reftraints  upon  her  members  in  relation 
to  marriage  ; fuch  was  the  rule  forbid- 
ing  chrittians  to  marry  with  infidels  and 
heathens;  another  reftraint  related  to  the 
confanguinity  and  affinity  prohibited  in 
(cripture  : a third  was,  that  children  un- 


der age  fliould  not  marry  withouttlie 
confent  of  their  parents,  guardians,  or 
next  relations : and  another  was,  tiiat 
there  fiiould  be  fome  parity  of  condition 
between  the  contrafting  parties.  They 
not  only  condemned  polygamy,  but  even 
reckoned  itonlawful  to  marry  after  a di- 
vorce.  As  to  the  feafon  in  which  marri- 
age might  or  might  not  be  celebrated  in 
the  chiiiiian  church,  all  we  find  is,  that 
it  was  forbidden  in  lent.  The  romiHt 
•church  requires  rf  the  clergy  perpetual  ab- 
ftinence  from  marriage  ; and  has  ad- 
vanced this  inftitution  to  the  dignity  of  a 
facrament.  The  church  of  England, 
though  Ills  does  not  confider  marriage  as 
a facrament,  yet  looks  upon  it  as  an  in- 
ftitution  fo  facred,  as  that  it  ought  al- 
ways  to  be  celebrated  by  an  eccleliaftical 
perfon  ; but  marriages,  without  tliis  fane- 
tion,  are  not  therefore  null  and  void. 
There  is  no  cannon  of  this  church,  which 
foi  bids  marriages  to  be  folemnized  at  any 
time.  The  canonical  hours  for  celebrating 
cf  matrimony,  are  from  eight  to  twelve 
in  the  forenoon.  The  impediments  to 
marriage  are  fpecified  in  Canon  CII.  of 
this  church,  and  are  thel’e  : i.  A pre- 
ceding marriage,  or  contrafl  ; or  any 
controverfy  or  fuit  depending  on  the  fame, 
z.  Confanguinity  or  affinity.  3.  Want 
of  confent  of  parents,  or  guardians.  For 
the  feveral  ceremonies  regarding  marii- 
ages,  fee  Bride,  Bridegroom,  Nup- 
tial RITES,  Husband,  fefc. 
Marriage,  according  to  our  law,  cannot 
be  dilTolved  but  by  death,  breach  of  faith, 
or  other  notorious  mifbehaviour.  It  is  re- 
quifite  to  complete  a marriage,  that  there 
be  a free  and  mutual  confent  between  the 
parties.  The  marriages  performed  by 
lomifh  priefts,  whofe  orders  are  acknow*. 
ledged  by  the  church  of  England,  are 
deemed  good  in  fome  inftances ; but  they 
ought  to  be  folemnized  agreeable  to  the 
ri'es  of  our  cwn  church,  to  be  entitled  to 
the  benefits  attending  on  marriage  here, 
fuch  as  dower,  thirds,  &c.  A mariiagein 
reputation,  as  .among  the  quakers,  is  al- 
lowed to  be  fufficient  to  give  title  to  a 
perfonal  eftate  ; though  in  the  cafe  of  a 
perlon  married  by  a dilTenting  minitter, 
who  was  not  in  orders,  it  has  been  held 
that  where  a hulband  demands  a right 
due  to  him  as  fuch  by  the  ecclefiaftical 
law,  he  ou^ht  to  prove  himlelf  a hul- 
band, thereby  to  be  entitled  to  it;  and 
yet  this  marriage  is  not  altogether  a nul- 
lity, becaule  by  the  laws  of  nature,  the 
contraft  is  binding.  Oji  a pronnife  of 
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marriage,  if  it  be  mutual  on  both  (ides, 
damages  may  be  recovered  in  cafe  either 
party  refufes  to  marry  : and  though  no 
lime  for  the  marriage  is  agreed  on,  if  the 
plaintiff  avers  tliat  he  offered  to  marry 
the  defendant,  who  refufed  it,  an  aflion 
is  maintainable  for  the  damages : but  no 
aJlion  fliall  be  brought  upon  any  agree- 
ment, except  it  is  in  writing,  and  figned 
by  the  party  to  be  charged. 

For  the  better  preventing  clandeftine  mar- 
riages, and  the  inconveniencies  arifing 
thertfrom,  an  aft  of  parliament  lately 
paired,  wherein  the  following  regulations 
were  made,  'viz.  Thatfiom  and  after 
March  25,  1754.,' banns  of  matrimony 
fliall  be  publifhed  in  the  parifli  church  or 
fome  public  chapel  belonging  to  ibe  pa- 
rifli wherein  the  parties  dwell,  'upon  three 
Sundays  before  the  marriage,  during  the 
lime  of  fervice,  immediately  after  the  le- 
sond  leffon  : and  where  the  parties  dwell 
indifferent  parifhes,  the  banns  fhall  be 
publiflied  in  both  ; and  the  marriage  fliall 
be  folemntzed  i,n  the  church  or  chapel 
wherein  the  banns  were  publifhed,  and  no 
where  elfe;  and  it  is  alfo  required,  that 
both  or  either  cf  the  parties  to  be  mar- 
lied,  do  refide  four  weeks  at  lealt  in  the 
psrifli  where  the  banns  are  publiflied. 
Nothing  in  this  aft  deprives  the  arch- 
• billiop  of  Canterbury  of  his  ufual  right 
of  granting  fpecia!  licences  to  marry  at 
any  convenient  time  or  place.  All  mar- 
riages folemnized  contrary  to  the  forelaid 
regulations,  fhall  be  void  ; and  the  per- 
mit folemnizing  the  fame,  fliall  be  adjndg- 
eJ  guilty  of  felony,  and  be  tranfponed  for 
fourteen  years  to  his  majefty’s  colonies. 
Marriages  folemnized  by  licence,  where 
either  of  the  parties  (not  being  a widow 
or  widower)  fiiall  be  under  age,  without 
the  con'fent  of  the  fuller  firft  had  (if  liv- 
ing)  or  cf  the  guardians  or  one  of  them, 
and  where  there  fliall  be  no  guardians,  of 
the  mother  (if  living  and  unmarried)  or 
of  the  guardirn  appointed  by  chancei  y, 
fliall  be  void  to  all  intents  and  purpofes. 
Where  any  fiich  guardian  fliall  be  non 
compos  mentir,  or  in  parts  beyond  the 
fta,  or  fliall  reftife  (heir  confentto  a pto- 
|itr  matrli,  the  party  may  apply  by,  peti- 
tion to  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  keeper, 
or  lords  comniiflioners  of  the' great  leal, 
who  fliall  proceed  on  foch  a petition  in 
afummary  way;  and 'where  the  niani- 
age  propofed  fliall  appear  to  be  proper, 
Ihey  fhall  judicially  declare  the  fame  to 
heib  by  an  order  of  court,  which  fli'ill 
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be  folemnized  in  the  prefence  of  two  or 
more  creditable  witneffes  befides.the  mi- 
nifter;  and  an  entry  thereof  fliall  be  im- 
mediately made  in  a regifter  kept  for 
that  purpofe.  This  aft  fliall  not  extend 
to  the  marriages  of' any  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, nor  to  Scotland,  nor  to  thofe  per- 
I'ons  called  quakers,  nor  thofe  ptofefilng 
the  jewilh  religion. 

Policy  of  encouraging  Marriage.  I3r. 
Hally  obferves,  that  tlie'''gi'owth  and  :n- 
rreafe  of  mankind  is  not  fo  much  ftinted 
by  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  the  fpecies, 
as  it  is  from  the  cautious  difficulty  mofi 
people  make  to  adventure  ore  the  Rate  of 
man  iage,  from  the  profpeft  of  the  trou- 
ble and  charge  of  providing  for  a family  : 
nor  are  the  poorer  fort  of  people  herein 
to  he  blamed,  who  belides  thenifelves  and 
families,  are  obliged  to  work  for  the 
proprietors  of  the  lands  that  feed  them  ; 
and  of  fuch  does  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind cenfift.  Were  it  not  for  the  back- 
wardnefs  to  marriage,  there  might  be 
four  times  as  many  births  as  we  find  ; 
for  by  computation  from  the  table,  given 
under  the  article  Mortality,  there  are 
I50CO  perfons  above  fixteen  and  under 
forty-five,  of  which,  at  Jeaft,  7000  are 
women  capable  of  bearing  chiUlrtn  ; yet 
there  are  only  1238,  or  little  more  than 
a fixth  part  of  thefe,  that  breed  yearly  ; 
whereas  were  they  all  married,  it  is  highly 
proliable  that  four  of  fix  fliould  bring 
f.'rili  a child  every  year,  the  political  con- 
fequences  of  which  are  evident.  There- 
fore, as  the  ftrength  and  glory  of  a king- 
dom or  ftate  confift  in  the  multitude  of 
fubjefts,  celibacy  above  all  things  ought 
to  tie  efifeouraged,  as  by  exlrjoi  dinary 
tjxing  or  militaty' fervice : and,  on  the 
contraiy,  thofe  who  have  numerous  fa- 
milies fliould  be  allowed  certain  privi- 
leges and  immunities,  ]ik.e  xhe  jus  trium 
liberorum  among  die  Romans  ; and  ef- 
pecially,  by  ffTtftually  providing  ft-r  the 
ftihfillfnce  of  the  poor. 

MARROW,  medulla,  in  anatomy,  a feit 
oleaginous  fubltance  contained  in  the  ca- 
vity of  the  bones. 

The  m.arrow  of  the  bones,  which  anatc- 
mifts  of  many  ages  took  to  be  a mertf 
fhapelefs  and  irregular  in'>fs  cf  matter, 
is  ftnind  in  rra'ity  to  confift  cf  a number 
cf  fine  fubtile  fat  o'eaqiiiuus  iiibftaiices, 
and  of  a number  of  minute  veficies  tf  a 
membranaceous  ffrufture,  in  which  it  is 
fecreted  from  the  arterial  hhed  in  ilie 
fame  manner  .as  the  fat  of  ihc  reft  cf  the 
body.  It  is  cont.iii.ied  in  a wieitei;  or 
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letTer  quantity  in  the  cavities  of  niofl:  of 
the  cylindrical  bones  : in  the  cavernous 
bones  there  is  not  properly  any  marrow, 
blit  a kind  of  red,  fatty,  medullary  juice. 
The  medullary  velTels,  found  running 
here  and  there  through  their  appropri- 
ated canals,  penetrate  into  the  inner  ca- 
vity of  the  bones,  and  fecrete  the-  me- 
dullary part  from  the  blood  there  j the 
blood  being  afterwards  returned  again 
by  the  veins.  The  nervep  are  diftribu- 
ted  to  the  fame  places  for  the  fake  of  fenfe 
and  motion.  Ithas  been  a common  opi- 
nion, that  the  marrow  increafed  and  de- 
creafed  in  quantity  according  to  the  in- 
creafe  and  decreafe  of  the  moon  ; but 
this  is  by  modern  anatomifts  thought  idle 
and  erroneous  ; it  does,  indeed,  increafe 
and  decreafe  in  its  feveral  cavities,  ac- 
cording to  the  exercife  or  reft  of  the  ani- 
mal, or  to  its  eating  more  or  lefs,  or  bet- 
ter of  worfe  food.  This  fubtile  oleagi- 
nous fubftance  penetrates,  in  between  the 

• fibres  of  the  bones,  and  preferves  them 
from  drynefs  and  from  that  brittlenefs 
which  would  be  the  confequence  of  it ; 
but  it  does'not  nourifti  them  as  was  ori- 
ginally believed.  See  Bone. 
MARRUBIUM,  hoarhoond  and  bas- 
tard-dittany, in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  didy'namia  - gymnorpermia  clafs  of 
plants,  wilh.a  monopetaiou^  ringent flow- 
er, the  upper  lip  of  which  is  ereft,  fe- 
inibifid,  and  acuie,  and  the  under  lip  re- 
flex and  femitrifid : the  feeds  are  four, 
and  contained  in  the  cup. 

Hoarhound  is  reputed  attenuant  and  re- 
folvent,  and  accordingly  prefcribed  in 
moift  afthmas,  and  in  all  difeafes  of  the 
breaft  and  lungs.  There  ufed  to  be  a 
compoond  fyrup  of  it  kept  in  the  flops,' 
but  it  is  now  out  of  ufe. 

MARS,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  fuperior 
planets,  moving  round  the  fun  in  an  or- 
bit between  thole' of  the  earth  and  jupiter. 
See  the  article  Planet. 

For  ihe  diameter  of  this-  planet,  and  its 
mean  diftance  from  the  fun,  fee  the  ar- 
ticles Diameter  and  Distance, 

The  charafler  of  this  planet  is  J",  the 
excentricity  of  its  orbit  is  141,  fuppoling 
the  difttmce  of  the  earth  from  the  fun 
loco  cqu.al  puls';  the  inclination  of  its 
orbit  to  that  of  the  earth  is  1°  51'';  the 
periodical  time  in  w'hich  it  perforins  its 
revolution  round  the  fun,  is  686  days, 
33  lionrs,  77',  30";  its  revolution  round 
its  own  axis  24  hours,  40';  and  its  pa- 
rallax, 30"..  See  the  articles  Charac- 
ter, Excentricity,  tifr.- 
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In  the  acbrontcal  rifing  of  this  planet 
that"  is,  when  it  is  in  oppofition  to  the 
fun,  it  is  found  twice  as  near  the  eanli 
as  the  fun,  which  is  a phaenomenon  that 
lias  greatly  diferedited  the  ptolemaic  hy- 
pothefis.  This  planet,  as  well  as  the 
reft,  borrows  its  light  from  the  fun,  and 
has  its  increafe  and  decreafe  of  light  like 
the  moon;  and  it  may  be  feen  almolt 
biftefted  when  in  its  quadratures  with  the 
fun,  or  in  its  pen'gseon  ; but  is  never  cor- 
niculated  or  falcated,  as  the  infeiior 
planets.. 

Dr.  Hook,  in  166;,  obferved  feveral 
fpots  in  this  planet,  which  having  a mo- 
tion,-  he  concluded  the  planet  to  have  a 
turbinated  motion  round  its'  centeis  In 
1666,  M.  Caffini  obferved  feveral  fpots 
in  the  two  hemifpheres  of  mars,  which, 
by  continuing"  his  different  oblervaiions 
very  diligently,  he  found  to  move  by  little 
and  little  from  call  to  weft,  and  to  re- 
turn in  the  fpace  of .24.  houis  40'  to  their 
former  fituation.  Whence  both  the  mo- 
tion and  period  or  natural  day  of  that 
planet  were  determined.  See  the  article 
MaculjE. 

Mars  always  appears  with  a ruddy 
troubled  light,  whence  we  conclude  that 
it  is  encompaffed  with  a thick  cloudy  at- 
mofphere,  which  by  difturbing  the  rays 
of  light  in  their  paffage  and-  re-palTage 
through  it,  occafion  that  appearance; 
befides  the  ruddy  colour  of  mars,  we 
have  another  argument  of  his  being  en- 
compafted  with  an  atm.ofphere,  and  it  is 
this,  that  when  any  of  the  fixed  liars  are 
feen  near  his  body,  they  appear  extremely 
obfeured  and  almoft  extinft;  and  if  this 
be  the  cafe,  a fpeflator  in  mars  would 
fcarce  ever  fee  mercury,  unlefs  perhaps  in 
the  fun  at  the  time  of  conjunflion,  when 
mercury  pafles  over  his  diflc,  as  he  fome- 
times  appears, to  us,  in  form  of  a fpot. 
An  eye  in  mars  will  fee  venus  at  about 
the  fame  diftance  from  the  fun  as  mercury 
appears  to  us,  and  the  earth  about  the 
fame  djftance  from  the  fun  that  Venus  ap- 
pears to  us ; and  when  Ihe  earth  is  found 
in  conjunftion  with  and  .very  near  the 
fun,  the  eye  in  mars  will  fee  the  earth 
horned  or  falcated,  and  its  attendant, 
the  moon,  of  the  fame  figure,-  and  at  its 
utmoft  diftance  from  the  earth  not  above 
fifteen  minutes  of  a degree  : and  as  this 
planet’s  diftance  from  the  fun  is  to  the 
diftance  of  the  earth  and  fun  as  i^o  i( 
therefore  a fpeftator  in  mars  would  fee, 
the  fun’s  diameter  lefs  by  one  third  than  - 
it  appears  to  iis,-  and  confequently  the 
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degree  of  light  and  heat  which  mars,  re- 
ceives from  the  fun,  is  lefs  by  ope  third 
than  that  received,  by  the  earth  ; this 
proportion  will,  however,  admit  of  a 
fenfible  variation,  on  account  of  the 
great  excentricity  of  this  planet. 

Though  the  pei  iod  or  year  of  this  planet, 
as  has  been  already  obferved,  is  nearly 
twice  as  long  as  ours,  and  his  natural 
■day,  or  the  time  in  which  the  fun  appears 
above  the  horizon  (fetiing  afule  the  con- 
fideration  of  twilight)  is  almoft  every 
whei'e  equal  to  his  night;  yet  it  appears 
that  in  one  and  the  fame  place,  on  his 
fiirface,  there  will  be  but  very  little  va- 
riety of  feafons,  or  fcarce  any  difference 
offummer'and  winter;  and  the  reafon 
is,  that  the  axis  of  his  diurnal  rotation  is 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of 
his  orbit.  It  will  be  found,  notwith- 
ftanding,  that  places  liluated  in  different 
latitudes,  that  is,  at  different  didances 
from  his  equator,  will  have  very  differ- 
ent degrees  of  heat,  on  account  of  the 
different  inclination  of  the  fun’s  rays  to 
the  horizon,  as  it  is  with  us  when  the 
fun  is  in  the  equinoxes. 

From  this  confidereiion  Dr.  Gregory  en- 
deavours to  account  for  the  appearance 
of  the  fafcise  in  mars,  which  are  certain 
fwaths  or  fillets  feen  in  this  planet,  and 
pofited  parallel  to  his  equator:  for  as 
among  us,  the  fime  climates  has  at  dif- 
ftrent  fealbns  very  unequal  degrees  of 
heat,  but  as  in  mars  it  is  othervyife,  the 
fame  parallel  having  always  a pretty  equa- 
ble degree  of  heat,  it  follows,  that  tliefe 
fpots  may  probably  be  formed  in  mars,  or 
in  his  atmofph'ere,  as  fnow  and  clouds 
6/e  in  ours,  'via.  by  the  conftant  different 
in'entions  of  heat  and  cold  in  the  differ- 
ent parallels,  and  fo  come  to  be  extend- 
ed in  circles  or  belt.s  parallel  to  his  equa- 
tcr,  or  the  circle  of  his  diurnal  motion. 
And  this  fame’  principle  may,  perhaps, 
foive  the  pli3:nomenon  of  jupiters  belts, 
that  planet,  like  mars,  having  a perpe- 
tual equinox.  See  Jupiter. 

Mars,  among  chem-.lts,  denotes  iron,  as 
being  fuppofed  to  he  under  the  influence 
of  that  planet.  See  the  article  Iron. 

Cr!irusofMti?.s.  See  the  article  Crocus. 

Cryjlals  of  Mars.  See  the  article  Cry- 
•stals  of  Mays. 

n,  ■loers 'cfMA^.s.  Seethe  article  Flos. 

f'esof  Mars,  aypoy  martis,  in  chemiltry, 
a Ipecies  of  met-allic  vepetation,  the  pro- 

, cefs  of  making  which  is  this  ; diffolve 
fteel-filings  in  ipi'rit  of  nitre,  and  to  the 
Iclntion  a. Ill  oti  of  tartar  per  deliquium  : 
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by  this  means  a fermentation  will  be  e.>r-  . 
cited,  which  being  over,  there  will  be 
formed  beautiful  vegetations  about  tlie 
furface,  expreffing  the  branches  of  trees. 

MARSALA,  a port-town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  Mazara  ; eaft  long.  iz°  6', 
north  lat.  '57“  50'. 

M ARSALQUIVER,  a port-town  of  Al- 
giers, on  the  coaft  ofBarbary,  fituated  en** 
a bay  of  the  fea,  oppofite  to  Oran. 

MARSEILLES,  a city  and  port  of  Pro- 
vence, fituated  on  a fine  bay  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, twenty-five  miles  north- weft 
of  Toulon  : eaft  long.  ^ 20',  north  lat. 
zpyPis'. 

MARSHAL,  in  its  primary  fignificatlon, 
means  an  officer  who  has  the  command 
or  care  of  horfes  ; but  it  is  now  applierl 
to  officers  who  h.ive  very  different  em- 
' ployments,  as  earl  nraiffial,  knight  mar- 
fhal,  or  marflial  of  the  king’s  houfe,  {Wr, 
See  the  articles  Earl-marshal,. 
Knight-marshal,  &c. 

Marshal  of  ihe  king's  bench,  an  officer 
who  has  the  cuftody  of  the  king’s  bench-  ' 
prifon  in  Southwark.  This  officer  is 
obliged  to  give  his  attendance,  and  to 
take  into  his  cuftody  all  perfons  com- 
mitted by  that  court. 

Marshal  cf  the  exchequer,  zn  officer  fo 
whom  that  court  commits  the  king’s 
debtors. 

Marshal  of  the  kmg's  hall,  an  officer  who 
has  the  care  of  placing  the  houfliold-fer- 
vants  and’  flrangers  at  table,  according  to 
their  quality. 

Marshal,  or  Mareschal,  of  France, 
an  officer  of  the  gtsateft  dignity  in  the 
french  armies.  'When  two  or  more  raar- 
ftials  are  in  the  army,  the  eldeft  com- 
mands. 

MARSHALLING  a coat,'  in  heraldry,  is 
the  difpofal  cf  feversl  coats  of  arms  be- 
longing  to  dillinfl  families,  in  one  and 
the  fame  efeut  heon  or  ftrield,  together 
wiih  their  ornaments,  parts,  and  appur- 
tenances. 

MARSHFIELD,  a roaiket-town  of  Wilt- 
ftiire,  thirty-miles  norih-weftofSalifbury. 

MARSHL.4ND,  the  weft  divifion  of  Nor- 
folk. See  lire  artitle  NORFOLK. 

MARSHMALLC'i'V',  alihcca,  in  botany 
and  medicine.  See  thearticle  Althzea. 

MARSHY"  LANDS,  thofe  liable  to  be  over- 

' flowed  by  the  fea,  or  large  rivers,  for  the 
draining  of  which,  feethe  articlesDiTCH, 
Drain,  fsfe. 

As  marfliy  lands  fatten  cattle  the  fooneft 
of  any,  and.preferve  fheep  from  the  rot, 
it  would  be  a great  improvement  of  them 
iz  C to 
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to  raife  a erofs  or  femicii'cular  bank  of 
earth  in  them,  and  to  plant  this  with 
trees,  which  might  afford  (helter  to  the 
cattle,  a thing  very  much  wanted  in  alt 
of  them. 

MARSICO,  a city  of  Italy,  feventy  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  Naples. 

MARSILEA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants,  vvitliout  any 
corolla  or  cup  : the  antherte  are  four, 
and  placed  on  an  obtufely  conic  body  ; 
the  fruit  is  of  a roundilli  figure,  confift- 
ing  of  four  cells,  in  each  of  vrhich  are 
contained  leveral  roundilli  feeds. 

Under  this  genus  are  comprehended  the 
fal'vinia  of  Micheli,  and  piiularia  of  Dil- 
lenius. 

MARSUPIALIS  MUSCULI/S,  in  anato- 
my, a mufcle  otherwife  called  the  inter- 
nal obturator.  See  Obturator. 

MARTABAN,  a city  and  port-town  of 
the  fur  her  India,  on  the  call  fide  of  the 
bsv  of  Bengal  : eaft  long  97°,  north  lat. 
16“  I o'. 

MARTES,  the  martin,  in  zoology.  See 
the  article  Martin. 

St.  MARTHA,  a city  and  port-town  of 
Terra  Firtna,  in  South  America,  and  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  St.  Martha  s 
welt  long,  74°  30',  north  lat.  11°  45'. 

MARTIAL,  among  phylicians,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  the  preparations  of  iron. 
See  the  article  Iron. 

M.artial  law,  is  the  law  of  war,  which 
entirely  depends  on  the  arbitrary  power 
of  the  prince,  or  of  thofe  to  whom  he 
has  delegated  it.  For  though  the  king 
can  make  no  laws  in  time  of  peace  with- 
out the  confent  of  parliament,  yet  in  time 
of  war  he.ufes  an  abfolute  power  over 
the  army. 

MARTIGUES,  a port-town  of  Provence, 
in  France,  fituated  on  a bay  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean-, fixteen  miles  weft  of  Marfeilles. ' 

MARTIN,  martes,  in  zoology,  a fpecies 
of  rauftela,  of  a blackilli  brown  colour, 
and  with  a pale  throat  ; it  is  about  the 
fize  of  the  common  cat,  but  morellender. 
See  the  article  Mostela. 

Martin  is  alfo  the  name  of  a bird  of  the 
hirtindo-kind,  of  ablark  colour,  and  with 
the  throat  white.  S.e  Kirundo. 

Ce'.fe  M.'.rtin,  a promontory  of  Valencia, 
in  Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean  : it  is 
under  the  meridian  of  London  : north 
lat.  38°  50'. 

MARTINGALE,  in  the  m.’.nege,  a thong 
of  leather,  faftened  to  one  end  of  the 
girths  under  the  belly  of  a horfe,  and  at 
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the  other  end  to  the  mufs-roll,  to  keep 
him  from  rearing. 

MARTINICO,  the  chief  of  the  . french 
Caribbee-iflands,  fituated  in  61®  of  weft' 
long,  and  between  14°  and  15“  north 
lat.  It  is  fixty  miles  long,  butisfcarce 
twenty  broad  in  any  part. 

MARTLETS,  in  heraldry',  little  birds 
reprefented  without  feet,  and  ufed  as  a 
dift'erence  or  mark  of  diltinflion  for 
younger  brothers,  to  put  them  in  mind 
that  they  are  to  trufi:  to  the  wings  of  vir- 
tue and  merit,  in  order  to  raife  them- 
felves,  and  not  to  their  feet,  they  having 
little  land  to  fet  their  foot  on.  See  plate 
CLXV.  fig.  4. 

MARTNETS,  in  afhip,  fmall  lines  faften- 
ed to  the  leetch  of  a fail,  reeved  through 
a block  on  the  top- mall  head,  and  com- 
ing down  by  the  mail  to  the  deck.  Their 
ule  is  to  bring  the  leetch  of  l,he  lail  clofe 
to  the  vard  to  be  furled. 

MARTYNIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
didynamia-angiofpermia  clafs  of  plants,, 
with  a monopetalous’  flower,  canipanu- 
lated,  gibbous  at  the  bafe,  ‘and  contain- 
ing a honey-juices  the  fruit  is  an  oblong 
capfule,  containing  four  Reds  of  the  fame  1 
figure. 

MARTYR,  in  the  chriftian  fenfe  of  the 
word.  Is  one  who  lays  down  his  life  for 
the  gofpel-,  or  fuffers  death  for  the  fake  of 
his  leliglon.  * 

The  chriftian  church  has  abounded  in 
martyrs,  and  hiltory  is  filled  with  fur- 
prizing  accounts  of  their  finguhr  con- 
ftancy  and  fortitude  under  the  cruelell 
torments  human  nature  was  capat)le  of 
fuffering.  The  primkive  chriliiaus  weie 
accufed  by  their  eneniies  cf  paying  a fort 
of  divine  worChip  to  the  martyrs.  Of 
this  we  have  an  inftance  in  the  anfwer  of 
the  church  of  Smyrna  to  the  fiiggedion 
of  the  Jewtt,  who,  at  the  martyrdom  of 
. Polvcarp,  defireil  the  heathen  judge  not 
to  fufler  the  chrillians  to  carry  off  his  . 
body,  left  they  fhonld  leave  their  ri'uci-1| 
fied  mailer,  and  worftiip  him  in  his  (lead. 
To  which  they  anfwered.  We  can. 

“ neither  foHake  Chrifi,.  nor  wordiip  » 
“ any  other:  for  we  wotfls’p  him  as  the 
Ton  of  God  ; but  love  the  martyrs  as 
“ the  difciples  and  tollovvcrs  cftlie  Lord, 
for  the  great  afleflion  they  have  ihewn 
“ to  their  king  and  mader.”  A li.ke 
anfwer 4.vas  given  at  the  uiHityrdom  of 
FtiiSuofus  ill  Spiin.  For  when  the  judge 
alked  Eulogius,  his  deacon,  wlutlurlie 
would  not  v'/oifihip  Fruiiluufus,.  as  ihuik- 
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ing  that  though  he  refufed  to  wordiip  the 
heathen  idols,  he  might  yet  be  inclined 
to  worlhip  a chriftian  martyr;  Eulogius 
replied,  “ I do  not  worfliip  Frufluofus, 
“ but  him  whom  FruSluofus  woriliipF.” 
The  primitive  chriftians  believed,  that 
the  martyrs  enjoyed  very  Angular  privi- 
leges; that  upon  their  death  they  were 
immediately  admitted  to  the  beatific  vi- 
lion,  while  other  fouls  waited  for  the 
. completion  of  their  happinefs  till  the  day 
of  judgment:  and  that  God  would  grant 
chiefly  to  their  prayers  the  haltening  of 
his  kingdom,  and  fliortening  the  times 
of  perfecution. 

The  churches  built  over  the  graves  of  the 
martyrs,  and  called  by  their  names,  in 
order  to  preferve  the  memory  of  their 
fufferings,  were  diftinguiflied  by  the  title 
raartyrium,  confeffio,  or  memoria. 

The  feflivals  of  the  martyrs  are  of  very 
antient  date  in  the  chriftian  church,  and 
may  be  carried  back  at  leaft  till  the  time 
of  Polycarp,  who  fuffered  martyrdom 
about  the  year  of  Chrift  168.  On  thefe 
days  the  Chriftians  met  at  the  graves  of 
the  martyrs,  and  offered  prayers  and 
thankl'givings  to  God  for  the  examples 
they  had  afforded  them  ; they  celebrated 
the  eiicharift,  and  gave  aims  to  the  poor  ; 
which,  together  with  a panegyrical  ora- 
tion or  fermon,  and  reading  the  acts  of 
the  martyrs,  were  the  fpiritual  exercifes 
of  thefe  anniverfaries. 

MARTYROLOGY,  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  is  a catalogue  or  lift:  of  martyrs, 
including  the  hiftory  of  their  lives  and 
fufferings  for  the  fake  of  religion. 

The  martyrologies  draw  their  materials 
from  the  kalendars  of  particular  churches, 
in  which  the  feveral  feftivals  dedicated  to 
them  are  marked  ; and  which  feem  to  be 
derived  from  the  prafiice  of  the  antient 
Romans,  who  inferted  the  names  of 
lieroes  and  great  men  in  tlieir  fafti,  or 
public  regifters. 

The  martyrologies  are  very  numerous, 
and  contain  many  ridiculous  and  even 
contradiftory  narratives;  which  is  eafily 
accounted  for,  if  we  confider  how  many 
forged  and  fpurious  accounts  of  the  lives 
of  faints  and  maityrs  appeared  in  the  firft 
ages  of  the  church,  which  the  legendary 
writers  afterwards  adopted  without  exa- 
mining into  the  truth  of  them.  How- 
ever Ibme  good  critics,  of  late  years,  have 
.gone  a great  way  towards  clearing  the 
fives  of  the  faints  and  martyrs  from  the 


monftrous  heap  of  fiflion  they  laboured 
under.  See  the  article  Legend. 

MARVEL  of  Peru,  in  botany,  a name  ufed 
by  fome  for  jalap.  See  Jalap. 

MARY  MAGDALEN’S  day,  a feftival 
of  the  romifti  church,  obferved  on  the 
twenty-fecond  of  July. 

MARYGOLD,  or  Marsh-marygold, 
a plant  called  by  botamfts  calilia.  See 
the  article  Caltha. 

Corn  MaryGOLD,  chryfanthemum.  See 
the  article  Chrysanthemum. 

French  Marygold,  in  botany,  tagetes. 
See  the  article  Tagetes. 

MARYLAND,  one  of  the  britifh  planta- 
tions in  North  America,  fituated  between 
74°  and  78°  weft  long,  and  between  38“ 
and  40®  north  lat. 

MASANDERAN,  a province  of  Perfia, 
fituated  on  the  ibuthern  coaft  of  the  Caf- 
pian  fea,  and,  ufually  comprehended  in 
Gilan. 

MASCON,  or  Macon,  h city  of  France, 
in  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  thirty- five 
miles  north  of  Lyons. 

MASCULINE,  or  Masculine  gender, 
among  grammarian,;,  tliat  belonging  to 
the  male.  See  the  article  Gen  DE R. 

MASflAM,  a market-town  of  Yorkftiire, 
fituated  twenty-four  miles  north-weft  of 
the  city  of  York. 

M ASIERS,  oi'Mesiers,  a town  of  France, 
in  the  province  of  Champaign,  fituated  on 
the  river  Maes,  thirty-five  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Rheims. 

MASK,  or  Masc^ue.  See  the  article 
Masque. 

MASON,  a perfon  employed  under  the  di- 
reftion  of  an  architect,  in  the  raifing  of 
a ftone-building. 

The  cliie  f bufinefs  of  a mafon  is  to  make 
the  mortar;  I'aife  the  walls  from  the 
foundation  to  the  top,  with  the  necelTary 
retreats  and  perpendiculars;  to  form  the 
vaults,  and  employ  the  ftones  as  delivered 
to  him.  When  the  ftones  are  large,  the 
bufinefs  of  hewing  or  cutting  them  be- 
longs to  the  ftone-cutters,  though  thefe 
are  frequently  confounded  with  mafons  : 
the  ornaments  of  fculpture  are  performed 
by  carvers  in  ftones  or  fculptors.  The 
tools  or  implements  principally  ufed  by 
them  are  the  fquare,  level,  plumb-line, 
bevel,  compafs,  hammer,  cljifTel,  m.aiier, 
faw,  trowel,  &c.  See  Square,  fete, 
Befides  the  common  inftruments  ufed  in 
the  hand,  they  have  likewife  machines 
for  railing  of  great  burdens,  and  the  con- 
la  C » dufling 
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dufling  of  large  ftones,  the  principal  of 
which  ate  the  lever,  pully,  wheel,  crane, 
&c.  See  the  article  Lever,  tsfr. 

^''ee  and  accepted  M-ASONs,  a very  antient 
I'cciety  or  body  of  men,  fo  called,  either 
from  fome  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
mafonry  or  building,  which  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  mailers  of,  or  becaufe  the 
fit  11:  founders  of  the  fociety  were  perfons 
of  that  profeflion.  Thele  ?re  now  very 
confiderablc,  both  for  niirhber  and  cha- 
radler,  being  found  in  every  country  in 
Europe,  and  conlifting  principally  of  per- 
fons of  merit  and  confideration.  As  to 
antiquity,  they  lay  claim  to  a ftanding  of 
fome  thoufand  years.  What  the  end  of 
their  inllitution  is,  feeras  Hill  in  fome 
meafure  a fecret;  and  they  are  faid  to  be 
admitted  into  the  fraternity  by  being  put 
in  pofTeflion  of  a great  number  of  fecrets, 
called  the  mafon's  word,  which  have 
been  religioufly  jcept  from  age  to  age, 
being  never  divulged. 

Masonry,  in  general,  a branch  of  ar- 
chiteflure,  confilfing  in  the  art  of  hew. 
ing  or  fquaring  ftones,  and  cutting  them 
level  or  perpendicular,  for  the  ufes  of 
building  : but  in  a more  limited  fenfe, 
mafonry  is  the  art  of  affembling  and 
joining  ftones  together  with  mortar. 
Hence  arifes  as  many  different  kinds  of 
mafonry,  as  there  are  different  forms  and 
manners  for  laying  or  joining  ftones. 
Vitruvius  mentions  fcven  kinds  of  ma- 
fonry ufed  among  the  antients,  three  of 
hewed  ftone,  -uiz.  that  in  form  of  a net^ 
that  in  binding,  and  that  called  the  greek 
mafonly;  and  three  of  unhewed  ftones, 
that  of  an  equal  couffe,  that  of 

, an  unequal  courfe,  and  that  filled  up 
in  the  middle  ; and  the  feventh  was  a 
cotnpofiiion  of  all  the  'reft,  each  in  their 
order.  • 

Net  mafonry,  called  by  Vitruvius  reticu- 
latura,  from  its  refemblance  to  the  me^es 
of  a nit,  ccnfifts  cf  ftones  fquared  in 
their  courfes,  and  fo  difpofed  as  that  their 
joints  go  obliquely  ; and  their  diagonals 
are  the  one  perpendicular,  and  the  other 
level.  This  is  the  moft  agreeable  mafon- 
ry to  the  eye,  but  is  'very  apt  to  crack. 
See  plate  CLXX.  fig.  6-  n°  1.  . ■ ’ 

Bound  mafonry,  that  in  which  the  ftones 
were  placed  one  ov.r  another  like  tiles; 
the  jiiints  of  their  beds  being  level;  and 
tlie  mounters  pn'peiidirnlar,  fo  that  the 
joint  that  mounts  d feparates  two 
ftones,  always  falls  dircitly  overthe  mid- 
dle‘of  the  ftone  below.  This  is  lefs 
beautiful  than  the  net  svofk,  but  it  is 


more  folid  and  durable.  See  ibid,  n”  j. 
Greek  mafonry,  according  to  Vitruvius 
is  that  where  after  we  have  laid  two 
ftones,  each  of  which  makes  a courfe" 
another  is  laid  at  the  end,  which  makes 
two  courfes,  and  the  fame  order  is  ob- 
ferved  throughout  the  building ; this 
may  be  called  double  binding,  in  regard 

the  binding  is  not  only  of  ftones  of  the 

fame  courfe  with  one  another,  but  like- 
wife  of  one  courfe  with  another  couffe. 
Ibid,  n"  3. 

Mafonry  by  equal  courfes,  called  by  the 
aritieiits  ifodomu'iri,  differs  in  nothing  from 
the  bound  ma.'bnry  but  only  in  this,  that 
its  ftones  are  not  hewn.  Ibid.  n".  4. 
Mafonry  by  unequal  courfes,  called  pfeu- 
drfodomumj  is  alfo  made  of  unhewed 
ftones,  and  laid  in  bound  work : but 
then  they  are  not  of  the  fame  thicknefs, 
nor  is  there  any  equality  obferved,  ex- 
cepting in  the  feveral  courfes  ; the  courfes 
themfelv'es  being  unequal  to  each  other. 
Ibid.  n°  5. 

Mafonry  filled  up  in  the  middle,  called 
by  the  antients  em'pleflion,  is  likenufe 
made  of  unhewed  ftones,  and  by  courfes: 
hut  the  ftones  are  only  fet  in  ordtr  as'  to 
the  courfes  5 the  middle  being  filled  up 
with  ftones  thrown  in  at  random  among 
, the  mortar.  Ibid,  n"  6. 

Compound  mafonry  is  of  Vitruvius’s  pro- 
pofing,  fo  called  as  being  f oniieH  of  all 
the  reft.  In  this  the  courfes  are  of  hewed 
ftone;  and  the  middle  being,  left  void,  is 
filled  up  with  mortar  and  pebbles  thrown 
in  together : after  this  the'  ftones  of  one 
courfe  are  bound  to  tliofe  of  another 
courfe  with  cramp  irons  faftehed  with 
melted  lead.  Ibid,  n°  7.  ' ‘ 

All  the  kinds  cf  mafonry  now  in  ufe 
may  be  reduced  to  thefe  five,  mfK.  bound 
mafonry:  that  of  brick-work,  where  the 
bodies  and  projedtu'r^s  of  the  ftones  in- 
dole fquare  fpaces  or  pannels,  &c.  fet 
with  bricks  ; that  de  moijoii,  or  fmall 
work,  where  lire  courfes  are  equal,  well 
fquared,  and  their  edges  or  beds  ru'lli-: 
cated  ; that  where  the  courfes  are  un- 
equal ; and  that  filled  up  in  the  middle 
with  little  ftones  and  mortar. 
MASQUE,  orM.nsK,  a cover  for  the  face, 
• wlih  fuiuble ’apeitures  for  the  eyes  and 
mouih,  ' ■ ■ 

MASQUES,  in  architedure,  denotes  cer- 
■■  tain  groielque  faces,  ufed  to  fill  vacant 
places,  as  friezes,  pannels  of  doors,  keys, 
of  arches,  (Sc-, 

MASQUER.^DE,  an  afTembly  of  perfons 
. malkcd,  and  drelfed  in  peculiar  habits; 
■ - • meeti.ng 
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meedng  to  dance  and  divert  themfelves. 

MASS,  7mjfa,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the 
office  or  prayer's  ufed  at  the  celebration 
of  the  eucharift  ; . or  in  other  words, 
confecrating  the  bread  and  wine  into  the 
body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  and  offering 
them  fo  tranfubftantiated,  as  an  expia-- 
tory  faci'ifice  for  the  quick,  and  the  dead. 
Asthemafs  is  in  general  believed  to  be 
3 reprefentation  of  the  paflion  of  our 
blefl’ed  Saviour,  fo  every  afiion  of  the 
prielt,  and  every  particular  part  of  the 
feivice,  is  fuppofed  to  allude  to  the  par- 
ticular circumftances  of  his  paflion  and 
death. 

The  general  divifion  of  maffes  confifls  In 
high  and  low  ; the  firft  is  that  fung  by 
the  chorifters,  and  celebrated  with  the 
affillance  of  a deacon  and  fub-deacon; 
lowmafles  are  th'ofein  which  the  prayers 
are  barely  rehearfed  'without  linging. 
There  are  a great  number  of  different  or 
occafional  maffes  in  the  rqfnilh  church, 
niiny  of  vrhich  have  nothing  peculiar 
but  the  name  ; fuch  are  the  maffes  of  the 
faints ; that  of  St.  Mary  of  the  friow, 
celebrated'  on  the  fifth  of  Auguli  ; that 
of  St.  Margaret,  patronefs  of  lying-in 
womens  that  of  the  feaft  of  St.  John 
the  baptift,  at  which  are  faid  three 
maffes;  that  of  the  Innocents,  at  which 
the  gloria  in  excel fis,  and  the  hallelujah 
are  omitted,,  and  it  being  a day  of  mourn- 
ing, the  altar'is  of  a violet-colour.  As 
to  ordinary  maffes  fome  are  faid  for  the 
dead,  and,  it  is  fuppofed,  contribute  to 
fetch  the  foul  out  of  purgatory  ; at  thefe 
maffes  the  altar  is  put  in  mourning,  and 
the  only  decorations  are  a crofs  in  the 
midft  of  fix  yellow  wax-lights';  the  drefs 
of  the  celebrant,  and  the  very  mafs-book 
are  black : many  parts  of  the  office  are 
omitted,  and  the  people  are  difiniffed 
without'  the  benediifiori.  If  the  maf's 
be  laid  fora  perfon  dilli  guiflted  by  fits 
rank  or  virtues,  it  is  followed  with  a fu- 
neral oration  : they  e'reil  a chapelle  ar- 
denle,  that  is,  a leprefcntation  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  w.th  branches  and  tapers  of  yel- 
lovr  wax,  either  in  the  middle  of  the 
timrch,  or  near  the  deceafed’s  tomb, 
where  ihe  'prieft  pronounces  a folemn  ab- 
fohilion  of  the  deceal'ed.  There  are  like- 
wile  private  maffes,  faid  for  ftolen  or 
ftrayed  goods  or  cattle  ; for  health  ; for 
travellers,  'Gfc.  which  go  under  the  name 
of  votive  maflss.  There  is  Itill  a further 
diltinftion  of  maffes  denominated  from 
the  countries  in  which  they  were  ufed  ; 
thu,  the  gothic  inafs,  or  mifl'a  mofarabum. 


is  that  ufed  among  the  Goths  when  they 
were  mailers  of  Spain,  and  which  is  itill 
kept  up  at  Toledo  and  Salamanca  ; the 
arabroCan  mafs  is  that  compofed  by  St. 
Ambrofe,  and  ufed  only  at  Milan,  of 
which  city  he  was  bifliop  ; the  gallic 
mafs,  ufed  by  the  ahtient  Gauls  ; and  the 
roman  mafs,  ufed  by  almofl  all  the 
churches  in  the  romifli  communion. 

Mass  of  the prcefan£lified,  ni'tjfa pmfanc- 
tificaiorum,  is  a mais  peculiar  to  the 
greek  church,  in  which  there  is  no  con- 
lecration  of  the  elements  ; but  after  fing- 
ing  Ibme  hymns,  they  receive  the  bread 
an’d  wine  which  was  before  confecrated. 
This  mafs  is  performed  all  Lent,  except 
on  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  the  annun- 
ciation. The  prieft  counts  upon  his 
fingers  the  days  of  the  enfuing  week  on 
W’hlch  it  is  to  be  celebrated,  and  cuts  off 
as  many  pieces  of  bread  at  the'.altar,  as 
he  is  to  lay  maffes ; and  after  having 
confecrated  them,  Iteeps  them  in  wine, 
and  then  puts  them  in  a box;  out  of 
which,  upon  every  occafion,  he  takes 
fome  of  it  with  a fpoon,  and  putting  it 
on  a difh,  fets  it  upon  the  altar. 

MASSA,  a city  of  Italy,  on  the  fouth- 
fide  of  the  gulph  of  Naples,  twenty  miles 
fouth  of  that  capital.' 

Mass  A,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy  ofMalfa 
Carara,  in  Italy,  fituated  between  the  ter- 
ritories of  Lucca  and  Genoa  : call  long. 
10°  40',  north  lat.  43°  55'. 

Mass  A is  alio  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  dutchy 
ofTu.'cany:  ealt  long,  ii"  50'',  north 
lat.  43®  f. 

MASS  ACHUSET-colon  y,  theprincipal 
fub-divifion  of  New-England,  is  bound- 
ed by  New  Hamplhire,  on  the  north  ; by 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  call  and  Ibuth; 
and  by  Conneffiicut  and  New-York,  on 
fhe  well.  It  is  about  100  miles  long, 
and  40  broad. 

MASSALIANS,  a fet  of  enthnlialls  who 
fprang  up  about  the  year  361,  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Conllantius,  whp 
maintained  that  men  have  two  fouls;  a 
celellial  and  a diabolical,  and  that  the 
latter  is  driven  out  by  prayer.  They 
pretended  to  prophecy,  and  affirmed  that 
they  could  fee  the  trinity  with  their  cor- 
poreal eyes  ; and  believed  that  the  holy 
gholl  defeended  vifiblv  upon  them,  efpe- 
cially  at  the  time  of  their  ordination, 
when  they  trod  the  devil  under  foot,  and 
danced  upon  him. 

MASSETER,  in  anatomy,  a mufcle  which 

' has  its  origin  in  the  lower  and  interior 
part  of  the  jhgum,  and  its  end  at  the  ex- 
ternal 
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tfrual  fiiperficies  of  the  angle  ef.the  jaw. 
The  du6ius  ttenonianus,  or  falival  duft 
of  Steno,  paffes  over  this  raufcle. 

MASSIVE,  among  builders,  an  epithet 
given  to  whatever  is  too  heavy  and  folid : 
thus  a inaffive  column,  is  .one  too  fliort 
and  thick  for  the  order  whofe  capital  it 
bears  ; and  a maflive  wall,  is  one  whole 
openings  or  lights  are  too  fmall  in  pro- 
portion. 

MASSORA,  in  matters  of  literature,  a 
triiical  work,  containing  remarks  on  the 
verfes,  words,  letters,  and  vowel- points 
of  the  hebrew-text  of  the  bible  ; a work 
more  laborious  than  ufcful,  fuch  poorob- 
fervations  being  beneath  the  notice  of 
men  of  learning. 

■MASSOVIA,  or  Warsovia.  See  the 
article  Warsovia. 

MAST,  in  naval  architeflure,  a large  tim- 
ber in  a lliip,  for  fuftaining  the  yards, 
fails,  Sfr.’"  See  the  article  Ship. 

In  hirge  veliels  there  are  four  malls,  ‘vix. 
the  main  mall,  fore- mad,  rhizen-mall, 
and  bowfprit.  The  main-maft  is  the 
principal  one,  Handing  in  the  middle  of 
she  drip  : its  length,  according  to  fome, 
ihoold  be  a-|  that  of  the  midIhip-beam. 
Olliers  give  the  following  rule  for  find- 
ing its  length,  uiz.  multiply  the  breadth 
of  the  lliip,  in  feet,  by  24.  ■ from  the  pro- 
<!ii61,  cut  off  the  lall  figure  towards  the 
right-hand  ; and  the  reft  will  be  the 
length  required.  Thus  fuppofe  the  length 
of  the  midlhip  beam  was  3.0  feet ; then 
go  X 24=  720,  from  which  cutting  off 
the  1 aft  figure,  there  remains  73  feet  for 
the  length  of  the  main-maft.  And  as 
for  the  thicknefs  of  the  main-mall,  it  is 
ufual  to  allow  an  inch  to  every  yard  in 
length. 

In  plate  CLXX.  fig.  5.  the  reader  will 
fee  a full  rate’s  main-maft,  main-top, 
Kiain-top-gallant,  and  bowfpfit,  drawn 
proportionally  by  a ftale  of  J-  of  an  inch 
to  loo  feet  ftatute  nieafure. 
iF or  the  proportions,  &c.  of  the  fore-mall 
and  mizeii,  fee  the  articles  Fore-M  AST 
. and  Mizen. 

MASTER,  n-.agtjler,  in  general,  is  a title 
of  authority  ; as  the  grand  mailer  of 
Malta,  the  mailer  of  St.  Lazarus,  £fr. 

The -Romans  ■ had  a great  many  officers 
thus  denominated  j as  the  mailer  of  the 
people,  or  diflatpr  ; the  mailer  of  the 
cavalry,  foot,  cenfiis,  6fr,  See  the  articles 
Dictator,  Cavalry,  (Sc. 

Master  o/'(2rlj,  is  the  fit  ft  degree  taken 
up  in  foreign  univeifities,  and  Sit  the 
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moll  part  In  thofe  of  Scotland;  but  the 
fecond  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge ; can. 
didates  not  being  admitted  to  it,  till  they 
have  lludied  feven  years  in  the  univerfilv. 
See  the  article  Degree. 

Master  of  the  ceremonies.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Ceremony. 

Masters  in  chancery,  in  ordinary,  of 
which  there  are  twelve,  the  mailer  of 
the  rolls  being  chief,  are  ufually  cliofen 
out  o_f  the  barrilters  c>f  the  common  law, 
and  fit  in  chancery,  or  at  the  rolls,  as 
alfiftants  to  the  lord  chancellor  and  mailer 
of  the  rolls. 

To  them  are  alfo  committed  interlocii. 
tory  reports,  Hating  of  accounts,  taking 
colls,  (Sc.  And  fometimes  by  way  of 
reference,  they  are  impowered  to  make  a 
final  determination  of  caufes. 

They  have,  time  out  of  mind,  had  the 
honour  to  fit  in  the  lords  houfe,  without 
either  writ  or  patent  to  empower  them. 
They  formerly  infpefled  all  writs  of  fum- 
mons,  which  is  now  performed  by  the 
clerk  of  the  petty  bag.  Meffages  from 
the  lords  to  the  commons  are  carried  by 
them.  Affidavits  are  made  before  them, 
and  deeds  and  recognizances  acknow- 
ledged. 

There  are  alfo  matters  in  chancery  ex- 
traordinary, appointed  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor in  tire  feveral  counties  of  England, 

. for  taking  affidavits,  recognizances,  (Sc, 
for  the  eafe  of  the  fuitors  of  the  court. 
Master  of  the  faculties,  an  officer  under 
the  archbilliop  of  Canterbury,  who  grants 
licences  and  difpenfations. 
Master-gu'nner.  See  Gunner. 

ykhitt.v.  of  the  horfe,  a great  officer  of  the  ■ 
crown,  who  orders  ail  matters  relating 
to  the  king’s  llables  races,  breed  d 
horfes  i and  commands  the  equerries  and  j 
all  the  other  officers  and  tradefinen  em- 
ployed in  the  king’s  llables.  His  coaches, 
horfes,  and  attendants  are  the  king’s,  and 
hear  the  king’s  arms  and  livery. 

M.asTER  of  the  ordnance,  a great  officer, 

--  who  has  the  chief  command  of  the  king’s 
ordnance  and  artillery. 

Master  of  the  rebels,  an  offirer  who  or- 
ders all  things  relating  to  the  perform- 
ance of  plays,  malks,  balls,  (Sc.  at  court. 
Mast,er  of  the  rolls-,  a patent  officer  for 
> life,  who  has  the  cuftody  of  the  rolls  of 
parliament  and  patents  vVhich  pafs  the 
great-feal,  and  of  the  records  of  chan- 
cery, as  alfo  commiffions,  deeds,  recog-, 
nizances,  which,  being  made  ot  rolls  of 

parchment,  gave  rife  to  the  name. 


In 
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In  abfence  of  the  chancellor  he  fits  as 
ludee  in  the  court.of  chancery  t at  other 
times  he  hears  caufes  in  the  rolls-chapel, 
and  makes  orders  ; but  all  hearings  be- 
fore him  are  appealable  to  the  chancellor. 
He  hath  a writ  of  fummons  to  parlia- 
jient,  and  fits  on  the  fecond  wooll- 
pack  next  the  lord  chief  juftice. 

In  his  gift  are  the  fix  clerks  in  chancery, 
the  examiners,  three  clerks  of  the  petty 
bag,  and  the  fix  clerks  of  the  rolls-chapel, 
where  the  rolls  are  kept,  and  the  rolls- 
houfe  for  his  habitation,  &c. 

Master  of  a /hip,  the  fame  with  captain 
in  a merchant-man  ; but  in  a king’s  Ihip 
he  is  an  officer  who  infpefls  the  provi- 
fions  and  ftores,  and  acquaints  the  cap- 
tain of  what  fs  not  good,  takes  particu- 
lar care  of  the  rigging  and  of  the  ballalf, 
and  gives  direftions  for  flowing  the  hold ; 
he  navigates  the  flrip  under  the  direflions 
of  his  I'upcrior  officer  ; lees  that  the  log 
and  log-book  be  duly  kept;  obferves  the 
appearances  of  coalts,  and  notes  down 
in  his  journal  any  new  fhoal  or  rocks 
under  water,  with  their  bearing  and 
depth  of  water,  &c. 

Master  at  arms  in  a king'sjhip,  an  officer 
who  daily,  by  turns,  as  the  captain  ap- 
points, is  to  exercife  the  petty  officers 
and  fliip's  company  ; to  place  and  re- 
lieve fentinels  ; to  lee  the  candles  and 
lire  put  out  according  to  the  captain’s 
orders ; to  take  care  the  fmall  arms  are 
kept  in  good  order,  and  to  obferve  the 
direftions  of  the  lieutenant  at  aims. 
Master  of  thefemple,  fince  the  diffolution 
oflhe  order  of  the  templars,  the  fpiritual 
guide  and  pallor  of  the  Temple  is  lb 
called,  wbich  was  the  denomination  of 
the  founder  and  his  fuccelTors. 

Master  of  the  wardrobe,  an  officer  un- 
der the  lord  chamberlain,  who  has  the 
care  of  the  royal  robes,  as  well  as  the 
wearing  apparel,  collar,  george,  and  gar- 
ter, Sfr.  He  has  alfo  the  charge  of  all 
former  kings  and  queens  robes  remain- 
ingin  the  Tower,  all  hangings,  bedding, 
6ff.  for  the  king’s  houfe,  the  charge  and 
delivery  of  velvet  and  fcarlet  allowed  for 
liveries.  He  has  under  him  a clerk  of  the 
robes,  wardrobe  keeper,  a yeoman,  &c. 
Master-piece,  chef  d'  oeuwe,  is  parti- 
cularly ufed  among  the  French,  for  a 
piece  of  woi'k  done  by  thofe  who  defire, 
to  be  admitted  mailer  of  any  art  or  trade, 
■hyway  of  I'pecimen  of  their  capacity. 
Master -WORT,  in  botany.  See  the  ar* 
lids  Imperatoria. 


Master.  See  Quarter.  ■ ' 

MASTICATION,  majiicatio,  in  medi- 
cine, the  adlfon  of  chewing,  or  of  agi- 
tating the  folid  parts  of  our  food  between' 
the  teeth,  by  means  of  the  motion  of  the 
jaws,  the  tongue,  and  the  lips,  whereby 
it  is  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  impreg- 
nated with  faliva,  and  fo  fitted  for  deglu- 
tition  and  a more  eafy  digellion. 

M.ASTICATORIES,  in  medicine,  fueft 
remedies  as  are  taken  in  at  the  mouth, 
and  chewed  in  order  to  promote  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  falival  humour,  as  tobacco, 
ginger,  pepper,  fage,  rofemary,  thyme, 
maftich,  &c. 

MASTICH,  in  the  materia  medica,  a folid 
refin,  of  a pale,  yellow,  white  colour, 
brought  to  us  principally  from  the  ifland 
of  Chios,  in  drops  or  tears  as  it  naturally 
forms  itfelf  in  exfudating  from  the  ti-ee, 
about  the  bignefs  and  much  in  the  form 
of  a pea.  It  is  to  be  chofen  clear,  pel- 
lucid, and  of  a pale  yellowifh  colour, 
well  feented,  and  brittle.  -We  meet  with 
a kind  of  caement  fometimes  kept  in  tbs 
Ihops  under  the  name  of  maftich.  It  is 
compofed  of  maftich  and  feveral  other 
ingredients,  and  is  formed  into  cakes  for 
tife.  This  is  intended  for  the  fervice  of 
the  lapidaries,  to  fill  up  cracks  in  ftones, 
and  for  other  fuel)  purpofes:  but  is  by 
no  means  to  be  ufed  as  maftich  for  any 
of  the  medicinal  purpofes. 

Maftich  is  detergent,  aftringent,  and  fto- 
machic ; it  is  greatly  recommended  in 
inveterate  coughs  and  againtt  fpisting  of 
blood.  It  llrengthens  the  ftomach,  affilfs 
digellion,  and  flops  vomiting.  If  is  ufed 
externally  in  plaflers  to  the  regions  of 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines;  and  is  laid  to 
flop  vomiting  and  purgi.igSjhy  any  means. 

M.^STtG ADOIJR,  Masticadour,  or 
Slabbering  bit,  in  the  manege,  a 
fnaffle  of  iron,  all  fmooth,  and  of  a piece, 
guarded  with  paternofters,  and  compofed' 
of  three  halfs  of  great  rings,  made  into 
demi-ovals,  of  unequal  bignefs  ; the 
ItlTer  being  inclofed  within  the  greater, 
which  ought  to  be  about  half  a foot  high 
See  the  article  Bit. 

MASTOIDES,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with 
mammillaris  ; being  applied  to  fuch  pro- 
celfes  in  the  body  as  have  the  appearance 
of  breafts  or  dugs,  arifing  in  a broad 
balls,  and  terminating  in  an  obtufe  top. 
Ivlalloides  is  fometimes  applied  to  the 
niufcle  which  floo'ps  the  head,  proceed- 
ing from  the  neck-bone  and  breaft-bone, 
and  terminating  in  the  proce'fs  of  the 

mam- 
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mammiformis.  See  the  articles  Mam- 
MiT.LARY  and  Muscle, 

MASULIPATAN,  a city  and  port-town 
of  the  hither  India  ; ealt  long.  8i"j  and 
north  lat.  16°  i8'.  • 

MAT  AGORDA,  afortrefs  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour  of  Cadiz. 

MATAMAN,  a country  in  the  fouth  weft 
of  Africa,  bounded  by  Benguelo,  on  the 
north  ; by  Manomotapa,  bn  the  eaft  ; by 
CafTrarisj  on  the  fouth  ; and  by  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  on  the  wed, 

MATAPAN-cape,  in  the  Morea,  the 
fouth  molt  promontoi'y  cfEurope,  fituat- 
ed  in  eafi:  long.  22®,  north  lat.  36'’. 

MATARO,  a town  of  Spain,  fituated  on 
the  coaft  of  Catalonia,  twelve  miles  eaft 
of  Bircelona. 

MATCH,  a kind  of  rope  flightly  twifted, 
and  pi'epared  to  retain  fire  for  the  ufes  of 
artillery,  mines,  fire-works,  &.c. 

It  is  made  of  hempen  tow,  fpun  on  the 
wheel  like  cord,  but  very. flack;  and  is 
compofed  of  three  twifts,  which  are  af- 
terwards again  covered  with  tow,  fo  that 
the  twifts  do  not  appear:  laftly,  it  is 
boiled  in  the  lees  of  old  wines.  This, 
when  once  lighted  at  the  end,  burns  on 
gndualiy  and  regularly,  without  ever 
going  out,  till  the  whole  be  confumed  : 
the  hardeft  and  drieft  match  is  generally 
the  belf. 

MATCHING,  in  the  wine  trade,  the  pre- 
paring velTels  to  preferve  wines  and  other 
liquors,  without  their  growing  four  or 
vapid.  The  method  of  doing  it,  as  di- 
refled  by  Dr.  Shaw,  is  as  follows:  melt 
brimftone  in  an  iron  ladle,  and  when 
thoroughly  melted,  dip  into  it  flips  of 
courfe  linen-cloth  ; take  thefe  out,  and 
let  them  cool : this  the  wine-coopers  call 
a match take  one  of  thefe  matches,  let 
one  end  of  it  on  fire,  and  put  it  into  the 
bung  hole  of  a calk;  Hop  it  loofely,  and 
thus  fuffer  the  match  to  burn  nearly  out  : 
then  drive  in  the  bung  tight,  and  let  the 
cafk,  afide  for  an  hour  or  two.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  examine  the  cafic,  and 
you  will  find  that  the  fulphur  has  com- 
municated a violent  oungent  and  fuft'o- 
cating  feent  to  the  calk,  with  a confider- 
»ble  degree  of  acidity,  which  is  the  gas 
and  acid  fpif.t  of  the  fulphur.  The  calk 
may  after  this  be  filled  with  a fmall  wine, 
which  has  fcarce  done  its  fermentation, 
nnd  bunging  it  down  tight,  it  will  be 
kept  good,  .and  will  foon  clarify:  this 
!3  a common  and  very  ulei'ul  method. 


for  many  poor  wines  could  fcarce  be  kept 
potable  even  a few  months  without  i:, 

MATER  Tenuis,  or  Pia  Mater.  See  the 
artices Meninges  and  Pia  mater. 

Mater  buRA,  or  ifara  mater.  Seea'l- 
fo  Meninges  and  Dura  mater. 

MATER  A,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  king, 
dom  of  Naples  and  territory  rf  Otranto 
fituated  thirty  miles  fouth- weft  cfBarrl, 

MATERAN,  the  capital  of  a kingdom  of 
the  fame  name;  fituated  on  the  fouth 
coaft  of  the  illand  of  Java.  This  city 
is  faid  to  lye  in  eaft  long.  1 10°,  fouth  lat. 
7°  4-5'-  ' 

MATERIA  subtilis,  denotes  a fine 
fubtile  matter  which  the  Cartelians  liip- 
pofe  to  pervade  and  penetrate  freely  the 
pores  of  all  bodies,  to  fill  up  all  their 
pores  fo  as  not  to  leave  the  leaft  vacuity 
or  interllice  between  them  ; they  had  re- 
courl'e  to  this  machine  to  fupport  the  doc- 
trine of  an  abfolute  plenum,  and  to  make 
it  confiftent  with  the  phaenomenon  of 
motion,  &c.  See  Cartesian  Philoso- 
phy, Plenum  and  Vacuum. 

Materia  chemica,  a term  ufed  by  au- 
thors  to  exprefs  fuch  bodies  as  are  the  pe* 
culiar  ohjefls  of  chemical  experiments. 
See  Laboratory  and  Chemistry. 

Materia  medica,  comprehends  all  the 
fubftances  either  ufed  in  medicine  in  their 
natural  ftate,  or  which  afford  preparations 
that  are  fo;  thefe  belong  partly  to  the 
animal,  partly  to  the  vegetable,  and  part- 
ly to  the  foftil  kingdom.  See  the  articles 
Animal,  Vegetable  and  Fossil. 
The  preparations  and  virtues  of  all  which 
are  delivered  under  their  refpeflive  arti- 
cles, but  in  as  concife  and  fcrupulous 
a manner  as  we  pofiibly  could;  fince 
we  cannot  but  remark,  with  the  great 
Boyle,  that  it  is  too  frequent  in  writers 
on  the  materia  medica,  to  give  us  rather 
encomiums  than  impartial  accounts  of 
the  fimples  they  treat  of.  However,  the 
fame  great  author  prefers  the  ufe  or  ap- 
proved fimples  to  that  of  compound  me- 
dicines, becaufe  one  or  other  of  the  in- 
gredients may  have  different  operations 
from  thofe  intended  by  the  phylician : 

■ and  he  adds,  that  he  had  fo  many  un- 
welcome proofs  of  this  himletf,  that  le 
thought  it  his  duty  to  caution  otheis 
againft  the  like  inconvenience. 

MATHEM-^TICS,  from  fi'jflavif.  o.i- 
ginally  fignified  any  difcipline  or  learn- 
ing; but,  at  prefent,  denotes  that  fei- 
ence  which'  teaches,  or  contemplates, 

what' 
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Wtiafever  is  capable  of  being  numbered  or 
ineafured,  in  fo  far  as  computable  or 
meafurable;  and,  accordingly,  is  fub- 
dividfd  into  arithmetic,  which  has  num- 
bers for  its'objefl,  and  geometry,  which 
treats  of  magnitude.  See  the  articles 
Arithmetic  and  Geometry. 
Mathematics  are  commonly  diftinguidied 
into  pure  and  fpeculatlve,  which  confider 
quantity  abftraftedly  ; and  mixed,  which 
treat  of  magnitude  as  fublifting  in  mate- 
rial bodies,  and  confequently  are  inter- 
woven every  wherewith  phyfical  confide- 
rations; 

Mixed  mathematics  are  very  comprehen- 
five  i fmce  to  them  may  be  referred  aftro- 
noroy,  optics,  geography,,  hydrogra- 
phy, hydroftatics,  mechanics,  fortifica- 
tion, navigation,  Gfr.  See  the  articles 
Astronomy,  Optics,  &fe. 

Pure  mathematics  have  one  peculiar  ad- 
vantage, that  they  occafion  no  difputes 
among  wrangling  difputants,  as  in  other 
branches  of  knowledge  5 and  the  reafon. 
is,  becaufe  the  definitions  of  the  terms 
are  premifed,  and  every  body  that  reads 
a propofition  has  the  fame  idea  of  every 
part  of  it.  Hence  it  is  eafy  to  put  an 
end  to  all  mathematical  controverfies,  by 
lliewing,  either  that  'otfr  adverfary  has 
not  (luck  to  his  definitions,  or  has  not 
laid  down  true  premifes,-  or  elfe  that  he 
has  drawn  falfe  conclufions  from  true 
principles;  and  in  cafe  we  are  able  to  do 
neither  of  thcfe,  we  mull  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  what  he  has  proved. 

It  is  true,  that  in  mixed  mathematics, 
where  We  reafon  mathematically  upon 
phyfical  fubjedls,  we  cannot  give  fnch 
ju(l  definitions  as  the  geometricians  ; we 
mull  therefore  reft  content  with  defcrip- 
lions ; and  they  will  be  of  the  fame  ufe 
as  definitions,  provided  we  are  confiftent 
with  ourfclves,  and  always  mean  the  fatne 
thing  by  thofe  terms  we  have  once  ex- 
plained. 

Dr.  Barrow  gives  a mod  elegant  defcrip- 
tion  ot  the  excellence  and  ufeful.nefs  of 
mathematical  knowledge,  in  his  inaugn- 
raloration,  upon  being  appointed  pro- 
felTor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge. 

The  mathematics,  he  obferves,  eft'edluai- 
lyexercife,  not  vainly  delude,  nor  veSa- 
lioiilly  torment  liudious  minds  with  ob- 
fcure  fiihiiities  ; but.  plainly  demduftfaie 
every  thing  wiibin  their  reach,  dr,aw  cer- 
tain conclufions,  inliriiifl  by  profitable 
rlilfs,  and  unfold  plealant  qOeliions. 

VOK  m-  ; : 


Tliefe  difcipllnes  likewife  enure,  an 
corroborate  the  mind  to  a conftmt  di- 
ligence in  ftudy;  they  wholly  deliver  uS 
from  a credulous  fimplicity,  uioli  ftrongly 
fortify  us  agslnft  the  vanity  of  I'cepiicii'mi 
elfeflually  reftrain  us  (rom  a ralli  pre- 
fumption,  moft  e.afily  incline  us  to 'a  due 
alfent,  perfeftly  fubjefl  u'  to  the  govern- 
raent  of  right  reafon.  While  the  mind 
is  abltraSed  and  ehvated  from  fenfibie 
matter,  diftinfilly  views  pure  forms,  con-* 
.ceives  the  beauty  of  ideas,  and  invetti-. 
gates  the  harmony  of  proportions  ; the 
•manners  themfelves  aie  feniihly  correfled 
and  improved,  the  afl'eftions  compofed 
. and  redllfied,  the  fancy  calmed  and  fet- 
tled, and  the  iinderlianding  railed  and 
excited  to  more  divine  contemplatiohr. 

MATRASS,  Cucurbit,  or  Bolthead,; 
amongft  chemilts.  See  Cucurbit. 

MATRICARIA,  feverfew,  in  botanvj 
a genus  of  the  fyngenefia  polygamia  fii- 
perflua  clafs  of  plants,  the  compound 
flower  of  which  is  radiated,  the  herma- 
phrodite flowers  are  tiibnlofe  and  nume- 
rous, placed  on  an  hemilpherical  dife  : 
the  female  ones  are  ligulated  and  placed 
in  the  radius  : the  feeds  are  olilong,  nak- 
ed and  folitary,  being  contained  in  the 
cup,  and  placed  on  a convex,  naked  re- 
ceptacle. See  plate  CLXXf.  fig.  i. 

This  plant  has  always  been  allowed  one 
of  the  fieft  places  among  the  hy'fteric  and 
uterine  plants.  It  has  been,  preferiued  iii 
powder  from  a fcruple  to  half  a dram  fur 
a dofe,  but  the  much  belter  way  is  ill 
flight  infulion  made  in  .the  manner  of  reaw 
Taken  in  the  fame  manner  fuf  a conti- 
nuance of,  time,  it  wIllbri.Tg  (hemcnl’es', 
though  lubjeff  to  be  inten'iipfeJ  and  ir- 
regular, to  their  true  period,  and  will  ie-_ 
move  a number  of  cornplaints,  the  na- 
tural conl'equenres  of  fuch  an  irregulari- 
ty. It  is  an  agreeable  carminative  acd 
bitter;  it  ftrengchens  the  ftomach  and  dil- 
peiTes  fl.ilulencies  ; and  the  e.xpri-lfed  juice 
is  I'lid  to  kill  worms  in  the  bowels.  Moff- 
,man  praifes  it  as  a febrifuge. 

MATRICE,  or  Matrix.  See  the  article 
Matrix. 

MATRICULA,  a regifter  kept  of  ihe  ad- 
million  of  officers  aod  perlbna  ent-red  in- 
to any  b.ody  Or  focicty,  whereof  a lift  is 
made. 

ThisAYord  w.as  formerly  applied  to  a kind 
of  alms.-houfe  where  the  poor'  were  pro- 
viiled  for,  having  certain  revenues  appro- 
pi  1.11611  to  it  for  tliat  puipofe, 
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MATRIX,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with 
uterus.  See  the  article  Uterus. 

Matrix,  in  letter-foundery.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Foundery. 

MATRONALIA,  a feftival  of  theantient 
roman  matrons,  from  whom  it  had  its 
name.  It  was  celebrated  on  the  kalends 
of  March  in  honour  of  the  god  Mars  : 
and  was  to  the  roman  ladies  what  the  fef- 
tlva!  of  the  faturnalia  was  to  their  huf- 
bands ; for  at  this  time  they  ferved  their 
women  flaves  at  tables,  and  received  pre- 
fents  from  their  hulbands.  See  the  article 
Saturnalia. 

There  are  two  reafons  given  for  its  infti- 
tution:  its  being  kept  in  remembrance  of 
the  peace  concluded  between  the  Romans 
and  Sabines  by  thr  mediation  of  the  wo- 
men ; or  of  Ilia,  the  mother  cf  Romulus, 
being  with  child  by  Mars. 

MATROSSES,  are  foldiers  in  the  train  of 
ariillerv,  who  are  next  to  the  gunners, 
and  affitt  them  in  loading,  firing  and 
fpunging  the  great  guns.  They  carry  , 
fire-locks,  and  march  along  with  the 
ff ore- waggons,  both  as  a guard,  and  to 
give  their  pffiftance  in  cafe  a waggon 
fhould  break  down. 

MATT,  in  a fhip,  rope-yard,  junk,  (Sc. 
beat  flat  and  interwoven  ; ufed  in  order 
to  preferve  the  yards  from  galling  or 
rubbing  in  hoifting  or  lowering,  them. 

MATTADORE,  in  playing ‘at  ombre. 
See  the  article  Ombre, 

MATTAGESS,  in  ornithology,  a name 
by  which  the  greater  butcher-bird  is  fome- 
times  called. 

MATTER,  materia,  in  phyfiology,  what- 
ever is  extended  and  capable  of  making 
refinance : hence,  becaufa  all  bodies, 
whether  folid  or  fluid,  are  extended,  and 
do  refill,  we  conclude  that  they  are  mate- 
rial, or  made  tip  of  matter.  The  Car- 
tefians,  it  is  trufe,  make  matter  to  confift 
in  extenfion  alone;  but  extenfion,  with- 
out refinance,  is  nothing  but  mere  fpace. 
That  matter  is  one  and  the  fame  thing  in 
all  bodies,  and  that  all  the  variety  we 
obferve  arifes  from  the  various  forms  and 
lhapes  it  puts  on,  feems  very  probable, 
and  may  be  concluded  from  a general  ob- 
i’ervation  of  the  procedure  of  nature  in 

. the  generation  and  deflruftion  of  bodies. 
Thus,  for  inrtance,  water,  rarified  by 
heat,  becomes  vapour;  great  colleflions 
cf  vapours  form  clouds;  thefe condenfed 
defcend  in  the  form  of  hail  or  rain  ; part 
of  this  collefled  on  the  earth  conliitutes 


rivers ; another  part  mixing  with  tlie 
earth  enters  into  the  roots  of  plants  and 
fupplies  matter  to,  and  expands  itfelf  into 
various  fpecies  of  vegetables.  In  each 
vegetable  it  appears,  in  one  ftiape  in  the 
root,  another  in  the  ftalk,  another  in  the 
flowers,  another  in  the  feeds,  6?^, 
From  hence  various  bodies  proceed- 
from  the  oak,  boufes,  Ihips,  (Sc.  from 
hemp  and  flax  we  have  thread ; from 
thence  our  various  kinds  of  linen  ; from 
thence  garments;  thefe  degenerate  into 
rags,  which  receive  from  the  mill  the  va- 
rious forms  of  paper ; hence  our  books- 
which  by  fire  are  converted  partly  into' 
water,  partly  into  oil,  another  part  into 
air,  a fourth  part  into  fait,  and  a fifth 
into  earth  ; which  are  called  the  elements 
of  bodies  ; and  which,  mixed  with  com- 
mop  earth,  are  again  refufcitaled  in 
various  forms  of  bodies. 

According  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  it  feems 
highly  probable,  that  God  in  the  begin- 
ning formed  matter  into  folid,  inalfy, 
impenetrable,  moveable  particles,  or 
atoms,  of  fuch  fixes  and  figures,  and 
with  fuch  other  properties,  and  in  fuch 
proportion  to  fpace,  as  moll  conduced 
to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  them; 
and  that  thefe  primitive  particles  be- 
ing foltds,  are  incomparably  harder 
than  any  porous  bodies  compounded 
of  them,  even  fo  hard  as  never  to  wear 
or  break  in  pieces  ; no  ordinary  power 
being  able  to  divide  what  God  himfelf 
made  one  in  the  firft  creation.  While 
thele  particles  continue  entire,  they 
may  compofe  bodies  of  one  and  the 
fame  nature  and  texture  in  all  ages; 
but  fhould  they  wear  away,  or  break 
in  pieces,  the  nature  of  things  depend- 
ing on  them  may  be  changed.  Water 
and  earth,  compofed  of  old  worn  par- 
ticles and  fragments  of  particles,  would 
not  be  of  the  fame  nature  and  texture 
now,  with  water  and  earth  compofed  of 
inlire  particles  in  the  beginning;  and 
therefore,  that  nature  may  be  lalling, 
the  changes  cf  corporeal  things  are  to 
be  placed  only  in  the  various  repara- 
tions and  new  aflociations  of  motions 
of  thefe  permanent  particles,  com- 
pound bodies  being  apt  to  break,  not 
in  the  midll  of  fohd  particles,  but  where 
thefe  particles  are  laid  together,  and 
only  touch  in  a few  points.  See  the 
article  Atom. 

The  elements,  or  princioles  of  matter, 
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to  which  all  bodies  are  ultimately  redu- 
cible, have  been  already  mentioned  un- 
der the  article  Element, 

And  the  exiftence,  laws  and  properties 
of  matter  have  been  treated  of  under  the 
articles  Essence,  Existence,  Inee- 
TiA,  Extension,  Divisibility, 
Gravitation,  Experimental  Phi- 

lOSOPHY,  &C. 

Matter  in  deed,  in  lav?,  fignifies  a parti- 
cular matter  of  faft  to  be  proved  by  fome 
deed,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  with 
matter  of  record ; as  where  a man, 
during  his  abfence  abroad  in  the  king’s 
fervice,  is  fued  to  an  exigent;  in  which 
cafe,  if  fuch  perfon  would  take  advan- 
tage of  this  matter  in  deed,  he  rauft  al- 
Icdge  it  before  a fcire  facias  for  execu- 
tion is  awarded  againft  him,  othcrwife 
he  can  have  no  relief  but  from  matter  of 
record;  that  is,  fome -error  in  the  pro- 
ceedings appearing  upon  the  face  of  the 
record. 

A difference  is  likewife  made  between 
matter  in  deed,  matter  of  record,  and 
nude  matter;  which  laft  is  a naked  alle- 
gation of  a thing  done,  proved  by  wit- 
nelTes  only,  and  neither  by  record  nor 
deed. 

Matthew,  or_  Co/pel  o/St.  Mat- 
thew, a canonical  book  of  the  New 
Tellament. 

St.  Matthew  wrote  his  gofpel  in  Judea, 
at  the  reqiieft  of  thofe  be  had  converted, 
and  it  is  thought  he  began  it  in  the  year 
-ti,  eight  years  after  Chrift’s  refurrec- 
tion.  It  was  written,  according  to  the 
tellimony  of  all  the  antients,  in  the 
hebrew  or  fyriac  language,  which  was 
then  commcJn  in  Judea ; but  the  greek 
verlion  of  it,  which  now  palTes  for  the 
original,  is  as  old  as  the  apoftolical  times. 
St.  Matthew’s  view  in  writing  his  gofpel, 
was  chiefly  to  Ihew  the  royal  defcent  of 
Jefus  Chrift,  and  to  reprefent  his  life  and 
converfation  among  men.  No  one  of 
the  apoftles  enters  fo  far  into  the  particu- 
lars of  the  aftions  of  Jefus  Chrifl:,  or  has 
given  fo  many  rules  for  the  condudl  of 
life.  If  we  compare  him  with  the  other 
three  evangelifts,  we  may  obferve  a re- 
markable difference  in  the  order  and  fuc- 
celllon  of  our  Saviour’s  aflions,  from 
chap,  iv.  to  chap.  xiv.  13.  Some  have 
imputed- this  variation  of  St.  Matthew 
to  mere  chance;  and  others  to  choice  and 
defign  ! however,  it  can  be  no  prejudice 
tp  the  truth  of  the  fa£ls,  which  are  the 


eflential  part  of  the  gofpel ; and  as  fo 
the  order  of  time,  the  facred  authors  were 
not  always  folicitous  about  it. 

St.  Matthew  the  Evangel ifl's  day,  a 
feftival  of  the  chriltian  church,  obltrved 
on  September  21. 

St.  Matthew,  in  geography,  a fmall 
ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  planted  by 
the  Portugueze,  butdeferted:  welt  long. 
9°,  fouth  lat,  z*  30'. 

St.  M.ATTHIAS’s  day,  a feftival  of  the 
chriftian  church,  obferved  on  the  a4th  of 
February. 

MATTHIOLA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants  not  reduced  to  any  clafs;  its  flower 
is  faid  to  be  tubular,  with  an  undivided 
limb ; its  ftamina  five  fubulated  filaments, 
and  its  fruit  a globofe  drupe,  coronated 
with  the  cup,  and  containing  a nut  and 
kernel  of  the  fame  fliape  with  itfelf. 

MATTINS,  the  firft  canonical  hour,  cr 
the  firft  part  of  the  daily  fervice  in  the 
romifli  church. 

MATTURANTS,  maturantia,  in  phar- 
macy, medicines  which  promote  the  fup- 
puration  of  tumours.  See  the  article 
SuPPURATI  VES. 

MATURATION,  in  furgery,  the  fame 
with  fuppuration.  See  the  article  Sup- 
puration. 

MAUBEUGE,  a town  of  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Hainault, 
eleven  miles  fouth  of  Mens. 

MAULEON,  a town  of  Gafeony  in  France, 
feventeen  miles  foutli-eaft  of  Bayonne. 

MAUNCH,  in  heraldry,  the  figure  of  an 
ancient  coat  fleeve,  borne  in  many  gen- 
tlemen’s efcutcheons. 

MAUNDY-thursday,  is  the  ThuiTday 
in  Paflion-week,  which  was  called  Maun- 
day  or  Mandate- thurfday,  from  the  com- 
mand which  our  Saviour  gave  his  apoftles 
to  commemorate  him  in  the  Lord’s  flip- 
per, which  he  this  day  inftiiuted  ; or 
from  the  new  commandment  which  he 
gave  them  to  love  one  another,  after  he 
had  waflied  their  feet  as  a token  of  his 
love  to  them. 

Our  Saviour’s  humility  in  walhing  his 
difciples  feet,  is  commemorated  on  this 
day  by  moft  chriftian  kings;  who  wafli 
the  feet  of  a certain  number  of  poor 
people,  not  indeed  with  their  own  royal 
hands,  but  by  the  hands  of  their  lord  al- 
moner, or  fome  other  deputy. 

A'/.  MAURA,  an  ifland  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, fituated  between  the  province  of 
Epirus  and  the  ifland  of  Cephalonia  ; 
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fuhjeft  to  Venice ! eaft  long.  21®,  north 
lat.  38“  so'. 

MA-URICE,  orMoRiTTUS,  an  illand  in 
the  Indian  ocean,  fubjeft  to  the  Dutch  ; 
eaft  long.  56°,  fouth  lat.  20”. 

MAURtENNE  St.  John,  the  capital  of 
the  territory  of  Maiirienne,  in  Savoy, 
eaft  loner.  6®  10',  north  lat.  45°  18'. 

JvJ'^URITANI  A,  the  antientnanie  of  the 
coaft  of  Barb  try,  from  the  city  of  Tan- 
gier to  that  of  Alg'fit.s;  the  weft  part  of 
it,  in  which  Tangier  ftands,  was  called 
Miiiritania  Tingitana  ; and  that  farther 
<aft.  Mauritania  Casfarienfis. 

MAUSOLEUM,  a magnificent  tomb,  or 
funeral  monument.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  Manfolus,  king  of  Caria,  to 
whom  Artemifia,  his  widow,  ereiled  a 
tnoft  ftately  monument,  efteemed  one  of 
the  wondeis  of  the  wo'  ld,  and  called  it, 
fj-om  his  na.me,  manfoleum. 

S/,.  IVlAV/ES,  a port  and  borough  town  of 
Cornwall : fituated  twenty  miles  north  of 
the  L’zard.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

MAXILL.*^,  the  jaws,  or  thofe  parts  of  an 
anlmd  in  which  the  teeth  are  fet. 

The  jaws  are  fiiorter  in  the  human  frame 
than  in  that  of  any  other  animal,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fize  of  the  body  ; and  this 
is  a circumftr,nce  that  a_dd3  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  face.  The  upper  jaw  is 
compofed  of  thirteen  bones,  twelve  of 
which  are  in  pair.s;  thefe  are,  1.  the  la- 
chrymal; 2.  the  nafal  ; 3.  the  jugal;  4. 
the  max-illar ; 5.  the  fpongiofum  infe- 
• rms ; 6.  the  palatine:  the  thirteenth  is 
an  odd  bone,  and  is  called  the  vomer. 
Thefe  feveral  bones  of  the  upper  maxilla 
are  united  to  one  another  by  a kind  of 
juncture,  which  appears  equal  and  even, 
and  is  called  by  anatomilis  junftura  per 
harmoniam. 

The  rri3;tiila  inferior,  of  lovyer  jaw,  is 
that  moveable  bone  of  the  head  which 
contains  the  lower  feriis  of  teeth;  this  is 
compofed  of  two  bones  which  unite  in 
the  middle  oftl'.echin,  by  the  int-rven- 
tion  of  a cartilage,  which  hardens  as  the 
child  grows,  and  at  length  becoming  bo- 
jiv,  joins  the  two  bones  into  a continued 
one,  refembling  the  greek  a.  It  coafills 
of  two  tables,  between  which  there  is  a 
fpongy  fuhftance,  which  in  children  is 
medullary.  The  fore  part  is  (hallow, 
and  juft  furtjciert  to  contain  the  fockets  of 
|ixleen  teeth.  It  has  two  nrocefies,  the 
Fpvaqojde  ttnd  condyloides ; four  foiae 


mina  or  holes  for  the  paflage  of  blood- 
veftels  and  nerves,  and  fix  painof  Vnuf- 
cles,  of  which  two  are  deprelTors,  and 
four  elevators  ; the  deprelTors  are  called 
the  platyfma  myoides,  and  the  biventer; 
and  the  four  pair  of  elevators  are,  the 
crotaphites,  the  mafTeters,  and  the  inter- 
nal and  e.xternal  pterygoidaei,  which  fee 
under  their  feveral  names.  There  is  allb 
the  maxillary  gland,  fituated  on  the  in, 
fide  tinder  the  lower  jaw-bone.  See  the 
article  Gland. 

MAXIM,  an  cftablifiied  propofition  or 
principle,  in  which  fenfe  it  denotes  much 
the  fame  with  axiom.  See  the  article 
Axiom. 

Maxims  are  a kind  of  propofitions,  which 
have  paired  for  principles  of  feience,  and 
which,  being  felf-evident,  have  been  by 
fome  fiippoTed  innate, 

MAXIMUM,  in  mathematics,  denotes  the 
greateft  quantity  attainable  jn  any  given 
cafe. 

If  a quantity  conceived  to  be  generated 
by  motion,  increafes,  or  decreales,  till 
it  arrives  at  a certain  magnitude  or  po- 
fition,  and  then,  on  the  contrary,  grows 
lefler  or  greater,  and  it  be  required  to 
determine  the  faid  magnitude  or  polilion, 
the  queftion  is  called  a problem  de  maxi- 
mis  et  minimis. 

Thus,  let  a point  m move  uniformly  in  a 
right  line,  from  A towards  B,  and  let 
another  point  u move  after  it,  with  a ve- 
locity either  increafing,  or  decreafing, 
but  Ib  that  it  may,  at  a certain  pofition, 
D,  become  equal  to  that  of  the  former 
point  ?/;,  moving  uniformly. 

This  being  premiled,  let  the  motion  of 
, be  firft  confidered  as  an  increafing 
one ; in  which  cafe  tlje  diftance  of « 

A DC  ■ 

n 777. 

behind  m will  continually  increafe,  till 
the  two  points  arrive  at  the  cotemporary 
pofitions  C and  D ; but  afterwards  it 
will  again  decreafe ; for  the  motion  of 
;j,  till  then,  being  flower  than  at  D,  it  is 
alfo  flower  than  that  of  the  preceding 
point  m (by  the  hypothefis  ;)  but  becom- 
ing quicker  afterwards,  than  that  of  w, 
the  diftance  m n (as  has  been  already 
faid)  will  again  decreafe:  and  therefore 
is  a tmximum,  or  the  greateft  of  all, 
when  the  celerites'  of  the  two  points  are 
egua!  to  each  other. 


Bat 
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jjut  if  n arrives  at  D with  a decreafing 
celerity;  then  its  motion  being  firlt 
fwifter,  and  afterwards  flower,  than  that 
of  m,  the  diftance  mn  will  firft  decreafe 
and  then  increafe;  and  therefore  is  a 
minimum,  or  the  leaft  of  all,  in  the 
forementioned  circumftance.  Since  then 
the  diftance  mn\%  a maximum,  or  a 
niinimum,  when  the  velocities  of  7n  and 
«are  equal,  or  when  that  diftance  in- 
creafes  as  faft  through  the  motion  of  m, 

■ as  it  decreafes  by  that  of  n,  its  fluxion 
atthatinftant  is  evidently  equal  to  no- 
thing. Therefore,  as  the  motion  of  the 
points  m and  71  may  be  conceived  fuch 
that  their  diftance.  wt  » may  exprefs  the 
meafure  of  any  variable  quantity  what- 
ever, it  follows,  that  the  fluxion  of  any 
variable  quantity  whatever,  when-  a 
majcimum  or  a minimum,  is  equal  to 
nothing. 

The  rule  therefore  to  determine  any 
flowing  quantity  in  an  equation  propofcd, 
to  an  extreme  value,  is,  having  put  the 
equation  into  fluxions,  let  the  fluxion  of 
that  quantity  (whofe  extreme  value  is 
fought)  be  fuppofed  equal  to  nothing;  by 
which  means  all  thofe  members  of  the 

■ equation  in  which  it  is  found,  will  va- 
iiilh,  and  the  remaining  ones  will  give 
the  determination  of  the  maximum  or 
minimum  required. 

Prob.  I,  To  divide  a given  right  line 
into  two  fuch  parts,  that  their  produft, 
or  reflangle,  maybe  the  greateft  poflible, 
■This  is  the  cafe,  when  the  line  is  bifleft- 
eJ,  or  divided  into  equal  parts,  as  has 
been  (liewn  under  the  article  Fluxion. 

In  any  mechanical  engine  the  proportion 
of  the  power  to  the  weight,  when  they 
ballance  each  other,  is  found  by  fup- 
pofing  the  engine  to  move,  and  reducing 
their  velocities  to  the  relpeftive  direflions 
in  which  they  aft ; for  the  inverfe  ratio 
of  thofe  velocities  is  that  of  the  power 
to  the  weight  according  to  the  general 
principle  of  mechanics.  But  it  is  of  ufe 
to  determine  llkewife  the  proportion  they 
ought  to  bear  to  each  other,  that  wheri 
the  power  prevails,  and  the  engine  is  in 
motion,  it  may  produce  the  greateft 
effeft  in  a given  time.  When  the  power 
prevails,  the  weight  moves  at  firft  with 
an  accelerated  motion  ; ' and  when  the 
velocity  of  the  power  is  invariable,  its 
aflion  upon  the  weight  decreafes,  while 
the  velocity  of  the  weight  increafes. 
Thqs  the  afticn  of  a ftream  of  water  or 


air  upon  awheel,  is  to  be  eftimated  from 
the  excels  of  the  velocity  of  the  fluid 
above  the  velocity  of  the  part  of  the 
engine  which  it  ftrikes,  or  from  their  re- 
lative velocity  only.  The  motion  of  the 
engine  ceafes  to  be  accelerated  when  this 
relative  velocity  is  fofar  diminifhed,  that 
the  aftion  of  the  power  becomes  equal 
to  the  refiftance  of  the  engine  arifing 
from  the  gravity  of  the  matter  that  is 
elevated  by  it,  and  from  friftion  ; for 
when  thefe  ballance  each  other,  the  en- 
gine proceeds  with  the  uniform  motion 
it  has  acquired. 

Prob.  li.  Let  a denote  the  velocity  of 
the  ftream,  u the  velocity  of  the  part  of 
the  engine  which  it  ftrikes  when  the  mo- 
tion of  the  machine  is  uniform,  and 
a — u will  reprefent  their  relative  velocity. 
Let  A reprefent  the  weight  which  would 
ballance  the  force  of  the  ftream  when  its 
velocity  is  a,  and  p the  weight  which 
would  ballance  the  force  of  the  fame 
ftream  if  its  velocity  was  only  rr— a; 
Then  p \ K\  •.  a — i a^,  orp  = A x 

— ^ , and  * (hall  reprefent  the  aftion 

■a  a 

of  the  ftream  upon  the  wheel.  If  vve 
abftraft  from  friftion,  and  have  regard  to 
the  quantify  of  the  weight  only,  let  it  be 
equal  to  g A.  (or  be  to  A as  y to  i)  and 
■ becaufe  the  .motion  of  the  machine  is  fup- 


pofed  uniform,  p — qx  A— 


Axa—ii'- 


or  q—- 


The  momentum  of  this 


weight  is  q A.  u\ 


Auxa — tA 


which 


is  a maximum  when  the  fluxion  of 
u X a — vA 


• vanilhes,  that  is,  when  u x 


a — tiA — 2 uux  a — u—o,  or  rz — 3 u—o. 
Therefore,  in  this  cafe,  the  machine  will 

have  the  greateft  effeft  if  11  — or 
3 

,,  ...  . Axza — lA  4,  A 

the  weight  q A— — — 

aa  9 

That  is,  if  the  weight  that  is  raifed  by 
the  engine  be  lefs  than  the  weight  which 
would  ballance  the  power  in  the  propor- 
tion of  4 to  9 ; and  the  momentum  of 

. . . A Aa 

the  weight  is- 

27 

Prob,  III.  Suppofe  that  the  given  weight 

? 
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P (plate  CLXXT.  fig.  3.  n®  i.)  defcend- 
ing  by  its  gravity  in  the  vertical  line, 
rail'es  a given  weight  W by  the  cord 
PMW  (that  paffes  over  the  pulley 
along  the  inclined  plane  BD,  the  height 
of  which  BA  is  given  ; and  let  the  po- 
rtion of  the  plane  B D be  required,  along 
which  W will  be  railed  in  the  lead  time 
from  the  horizontal  line  A D to  B. 

Let  AB—a,  B D — at,  i ~ timein  which 
W defcribes  D B;  then  the  force  vyhich  ac- 

aW 

celerates  the  motion  of  W is  P , 

iiis  asr:; — , and  if  we  fuppofe 

the  fluxioji  of  this  quantity  to  vanilh,  we 

Iliall  find  X — — or  P z: ; con- 

P At  ’ 

fequently  the  plane  B D required  is  that 
upon  which  a weight  equal  to  2 W would 
be  fuftained  by  P;  or  if  B C be  the  plane 
upon  which  W would  fuftain  P,  then 
B D — 2 B C.  But  if  the  pofition  of 
the  plane  B D be  given,  and  W being 
luppofed  variable,  it  be  required  to  find 
the  ratio  of  W to  P,  when  the  greateft 
momentum  is  produced  in  W along  the 
given  plane  B D;  in  this  cafe,  W ought 
to  be  toP  as  B D to  B A + ;^Bh)+B  A 
■4"  \/®  A. 

Queftions  of  this  kind  may  be  likewife 
demonftrated  from  the  common  elemen- 
tary geometry  of  which  the  following 
may  ferve  as  an  example. 

Prob.  IV.  Let  a fluid,  moving  with  the 
velocity  and  direflion  AC.iibid,  n®  2.) 
flrike  the  plane  C E,  and  fuppofe  that 
this  plane  moves  parallel  to  itfelf  in  the 
dircflion  C B,  perpendicular  to  C A,  or 
that  it  cannot  move  in  any  other  direc- 
tion ; then,  let  it  be  required  to  find  the 
mod:  advantageous  pofition  of  the  plane 
C E,  that  it  may  receive  the  greateft  im- 
pulfe  from  the  a6lion  of  the  fluid.  Let 
A P be  perpendicular  to  CE  in  P,  draw 
A K parallel  to  C B,  and  let  P K.  be  per- 
pendicular upon  it  in  K;  and  AK  will 
meafure  the  force  with  which  any  par- 
ticle of  the  fluid  impels  the  plane  E C, 
i.n  the  direQion  C B.  For  the  force  of 
any  fuch  panicle  being  reprefented  by 
A C,  let  this  force  be  refolved  into  A 
parallel  to  EC,  andAP  perpendicular 
to  it ; and  it  is  raanifeft,  that  the  latter 
AP  only  has  any  effefV  upon  the  plane 
C E.  Let  this  force  AP  be  refolved  into 
the  force  A L perpendicular  to  C B,  and 
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the  force  A K parallel  to  it ; then  it  ig 
manifeft,  that  the  former,  AL,  has  no 
efteft  in  promoting  the  motion  of  the 
plane  in  the  direflion  C B ; fo  that  the 
latter,  AK,  only,  meafures  the  effort  by 
which  the  particle  promotes  the  motion 
of  the  plane  CE,  in  the  direfllon  CB. 
Let  EM  and  EN  be  perpendicular  to 
C A and  C B,  in  M and  N j and  the 
number  of  particles,  moving  with  dl. 
reftions  parallel  to  A C,  incident  upon 
the  plane  C E,  will  be  as  E M.  There- 
fore the  effort  of  the  fluid  upon  C E,  be. 
ing  as  the  force  of  each  particle,  and  the 
number  of  particles  together,  it  will 
be  as  AKxEM;  or,  becaufe  AK  is 
to  A P (=:  E M)  aS  E N to  C E,  as 
EM®-EMxEN  ^ , 

3 fo  that  CE  being 


given,  the  problem  is  reduced  to  this,  to 
find  when  E M * x E N is  the  greateft 
poffible,  or  a maximum.  But  becaufe 
the  fum  of  E and  of  E (—  C 

is  given,  being  always  equal  to  C E%  it 
follows  thatEN^xEM''-is  greateft  when 
E N^— fC  E^ ; for  when  the  fum  of  two 
quantities  A C and  C B (ibid,  n®  3,) 
was  given,  A C X C B^  is  greateft  when 
AC— JAB,  as  will  be  very  evident  if  a 
femicircle  is  defcribed  upon  A D.  But 
when  E N®  X E is  greateft,  its  fquate 
root  E N X E is  of  neceflity  at  the 
fame  time  greateft.  Therefore  the  afllon 
of  the  fluid  - upon  the  plane  C E in  the 
direflion  C B is  greateft  when  EN^  — 
5 C E%  and  confequently  EM^— |CE^i 
That  is,  when  E M the  fine  of  the  angle 
A C E in  which  the  ftream  ftrikes  the 
plane  is  to  the  radius,  as 
which  cafe  it  eafily  appears  from  the  tri- 
gonometrical tables,  that  this  angle  is  of 
54°  44'- 

Several  ufeful  problems  in  mechanics 
may  be  refolved  by  what  we  have  juft 
now  fhewn.  If  we  reprefent  the  velocity 
of  the  wind  by  AC,  (n°  2.)  a fection 
of  the  fail  of  a windmill  perpendicular 
to  its  length  by  C E,  as  it  follows  from 
the  nature  of  the  engine,  that  its  axis 
ought  to  be  turned  directly  to  the  wind, 
and  the  fail  can  only  move  in  a direction 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  it  appears,  that 
when  the  motion  begins,  the  wind  will 
have  the  greateft  effect  to  produce  this 
motion,  when  the  angle  A CE  in  which 
the  wind  ftrikes  the  fail  is  of  54°  44'. 
In  the  fame  manner,  if  CB  reprelent 
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the  direction  of  the  motion  of  a ftn’p,  or 
the  pofition  of  her  keel,  abftracting  from 
her  lee-way,  and  A C be  the  direction 
of  the  wind,  perpendicular  to  her  way, 
then  the  moft  advantageous  pofition  of 
the  fail  C E,  to  promote  her  motion  in 
the  direfition  C B,  is  when  the  angle 
ACE,  in  which  the  wind  ftrikes  the 
fail,  is  of  54°  44'.  The  belt  pofition  of 
the  rudder,  where  it  may  have  the  great- 
eft  elFeft  in  turning  round  the  fliip,  is  de- 
termined in  like  manner. 

MAY,  maitis,  the  fifth  month  of  the  year, 
confining  of  thirty-one  days.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Month  and  Year. 

In  this  month  the  fun  enters  the  fign 
gemini.  See  the  article  Gemini. 

May  is  alfo  the  name  of  a little  illand,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  near  the 
coaft  of  Fife  in  Scotland. 

MAYENNE,  a city  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Orleanois  ; weft  long.  45', 
and  north  lat.  48°  20'. 

MAYHEM,  or  Maim,  in  law.  Seethe 
article  Maim. 

MAYL,  among  falconers,  fignifies  to 
pinion  a hawk’s  wings. 

MAYO,  one  of  the  Cape  'Yerde  illands  : 
weft  long,  23°,  north  lat.  15''. 

Mayo  is  alfo  a county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Connaught,  having  Slego  on 
the  north,  and  Rofcommon  on  the  fouth. 

MAYOR,  the  chief  magiftrate  of  a city 
or  town,  chofen  annually  out  of  the 
aldermen. 

If  any  perfon  intrudes  into  the  office  of 
mayor,  a quo  warranto  lies  againft 
him,  upon  which  he  lhall  not  only  be 
oufted,  but  fined.  And  no  mayor,  or 
perfon  holding  an  annual  office  in  a cor- 
poration for  one  year,  is  to  be  elefled 
into  the  fame  office  for  the  next ; in  this 
cafe,  perfons  obftrufling  the  choice  of  a 
fuccelTor,  are  fubjeft  to  100  1.  penalty. 
Where  the  mayor  of  a corporation  is 
not  chofen  on  the  day  appointed  by 
charter,  the  next  officer  in  place  lliall  the 
day  after  hold  a court  and  elect  one; 
and  if  there  be  a default  or  omiffion  that . 
way,  the  eleflors  may  be  compelled  to 
choofe  a mayor,  by  virtue  of  a writ  of 
mandamus  out  of  the  king’s  bench. 
Mayors,  or  other  magiftrates  of  a cor- 
poration, who  lhall  voluntarily  abfent 
iheinfelves  on  the  day  of  eleflion,  are 
liable  to  be  imprifoned  and  difqualifie'd 
from  holding  any  office  in  the  corpora- 
tion. 


MAZAGAN,  a port- town  of  Morocco  ; 
weft  long.  10®,  north  lat.  33°. 

MAZARA,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  fame  name  in  Sicily,  fituated  on 
the  fciith-weft  coaft  : eaft  long.  12°  30', 
north  lat.  37®  42'. 

MAZORAH,  orMASsoRA.  Seethear- 
ticle  Massora. 

MEACO,  a city  of  the  illand  of  Niphon, 
or  Japan  ; eaft  long.  135°,  north  lat. 
35°  2o'- 

MEAD,  an  agreeable  liquor  made  of 
honey  and  water.  See  Honey. 

There  are  many  receipts  for  making 
mead,  of  which  the  following  is  one  of 
the  heft.  Take  four  gallons  of  water, 
and  as  much  honey  as  will  make  it  bear 
6gg  ; add  to  this,  the  rind  of  three 
lemons  ; boil  it,  and  fcura  it  well  as  it 
rifes.  Then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  add 
the  three  lemons  cut  in  pieces ; pour  it 
into  a clean  tub  or  open  veffel,  and  let 
it  work  for  three  days  : then  fcum  it  well, 
and  pour  off  the  clear  part  into  a calk, 
and  let  it  ftand  open  till  it  ceafes  to  make 
a hilling  noife  ; then  ftopit  up  clofe,  and 
in  three  months  time  it  will  be  fine  and 
fit  for  bottling. 

If  you  would  give  it  a finer  flavour,  fake 
cloves,  mace,  and  nutmeg,  of  each  four 
drams ; beat  them  fmall,  tie  the  powder 
in  a piece  of  cloth,  and  put  it  into  the 
calk. 

MEADIA,  a town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
Bannat  of  Tamefwaer,  fifteen  miles  ealt 
of  Belgrade. 

MEADOW,  in  its  general  lignification, 
means  pafture,  or  grafs-Iand,  annually 
mown  for  hay  ; but  it  is  more  particular- 
ly applied  to  lands  that  are  fo  low  as  to 
be  too  moift  for  cattle  to  graze  upon 
them  in  winter,  without  Ipoilibg  the 
fward.  Too  much,  or  too  little  water  i& 
almoft  equally  prejudicial  to  meadows, 
but  the  heft  land  for  meadows  is  a rich 
foil,  that  has  a moift  bottom,  efpecially 
where  a finall  brook  may  be  brought 
over  it,  and  where  there  is  fuch  a de- 
feent  that  the  water  will  not  lodge : 
thefe  are  better  than  thofe  by  great 
rivers,  where  the  crops  are  often  loft. 
Thofe  that  may  be  over-flowed  at  plea- 
fure,  are  called  water-meadows  ; thefe 
fliould  never  be  over-flowed  till  the  end 
of  March,  except  once  or  twice  in  win- 
ter, when  there  are  Inch  floods  as  bring 
down  a great  deal  of  foil  from  the  upper 
lands,  and  if  the  feafon  Ihould  prove 

dry. 
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dry,  it  will  be  of  great  'fervice  to  the 
gral's,  if  the  meadows  are  overflowed 
again;  but  then  the  cattle /hould  not  be 
tuined  in  till  the  fward  is  dry  enough 
to  bear  their  weight.  Miller  recom- 
mends the  weeding  of  meadows  in  April 
and  Oflober,  with  a fpaddle,  and  rolling 
them  with  a heavy  roller  in  fpring  and 
autumn.  See  the  article  Pasture. 

MEAN,  in  general,  denotes  the  middle 
between  two  extremes : thus  we  fay, 
mean  diftance,  mean  proportion,  &c. 
See  the  articles  Distance,  Propor- 
tion, &c. 

Mean  Anomaly,  in  aftronomy.  Seethe 
article  Anomaly. 

is  when  the  mean  place  of  the  fun  is  in 
conjunilion,  ? with  the  mean  place  of 
oppofition,  S the  moon  in  the  eclip- 
tic. See  the  articles  Conjunction  and 
Opposition.' 

Mean  diftmice  of  a planet  from  the  fun,  in 
aftronomy,  is  the  right  line  drawn  from 
the  fun,  to  the  extremity  of  the  conju- 
gate axis  of  the  ellipfis  the  planet  moves 
in  ; and  this  is  equal  to  the  femitranf- 
verfe  axis,  and  is  fo  called,  becaiife  it  is 
a mean  between  the  planet’s  greateft  and 
lead:  diftance-  from  the  fun.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Distance. 

Mean  Motion,  in  aftronomy,  that  where- 
by a planet  is  fuppofed  to  move  equally 
in  its  orbit,  and  is  always  proportional 
to  the  time.  See  the  article  Motion. 

MEASLES,  in  medicine,  a cutaneous  dif- 
eafe,  attended  with  a fever,  in  which 
there  is  an  appearance  of  eruptions  that 
do  not  lend  to  a luppuration.  The 
meafles  begin  with  chilnefs  arid  fliiver- 
ing,  and  heat  and  cold  fucceed  by  tur^s. 
The  next  day  the  fever  comes  on, 
with  great  ficknefs,  thirft,  and  lofs  of 
appetite  ; the  tongue  is  white,  but  not 
dry;  there  is  a litde  cough,  a heauinefs 
of  the  head  and  eyes,  and  a continual 
fleepinefs;  then  follows  a fneezing,  and 
dwelling  of  the  eye- lids,  and  a ferous 
humour  oft  diftils  from  the  nofe  and  eyes, 
which  are  certain  figns  that  the  eruption 
is  at  hand.  In  the  face,  the  fpots  are 
fmall,  but  op  the  breaft  broad  and  red. 
The  patient  vomits,  but  oftner  has  a 
loofenels  with  ^rcenifh  ftools.  Thefe 
fvmptoms  continue  and  increafe  till  the 
fdurih,  and  fometimes  the  fifth,  day,  at 
which  time  the  foots,  which  are  like 


flea-bites,  increafe  in  number  and  msw 
ni.tude,  but  rife  little  above  the  Ikin 
The  fvmptoms  do  not  immediately  val 
nifh  after  the  eruption,  as  in  the  fmall- 
pox,  except  the  vomiting.  The  cough' 
and  fever  increafe,  with  difiiailty  of 
breathing.  About  the  fixth  day,  the 
fkin  df  the  face  and  forehead  begins  to 
grow  rough,  and  the  cuticle  breaking, 
the  puftules  die  away ; and  on  the  eighth 
day  the  fpots  difappear  in  the  face,  and 
are  fcarce  vilible  any  where  elfe  ; on  the 
ninth,  they  quite  vanifli,  and  fine,  thinj 
light  fcales,  /all  from  the  flein. 

The  meafles  are  in  general  not  danger- 
ous, unlefs  from  an  infalubrious  epi- 
demical  cpnftitution  of  the  year,  which, 
fometimes  renders  them  malignant ; 
which  may  be  known  by  a fudden  lofs 
of  ftrenglh,  coldnefs  of  the  extreme 
parts,  great  reftlelTnefs,  and  a deliiium'. 
Thofe  who  die  of  the  meafles,  are  ge- 
nerally fuffocated  on  the  ninth  day. 
Some  haye  a loofenefs,  which  continues 
feveral  weeks,  and  brings  on  a mortal 
tabes.  Some  have  a flow  fever,  with  ail 
atrophy  and  a fwelling  of  the  abdomen, 
which  are  fatal  ; and  when  a cough  and 
hoarfenefs  remain  after  the  difeafe,  a con- 
fiimption  will  follow  without  fpeedy  af- 
fiftance. 

If  children  are  fufpefled  to  abound  with 
crudities  in  the  inteftines,  it  will  be  proper 
to  evacuate  with  half  a grain  of  tartar 
emetic,  and  fyriip  of  fuccory  with  rhu- 
barb. When  there  are  worms,  anthel- 
mintics fliould  be  given.  In  adults 
abounding  with  blood,  phlebotomy  is 
neceffary  on  the  firft  days;  and  as  foon 
as  the  eruption  is  ended  a gentle  cathartic 
is  proper:  in  a cough,  nothing  is  bettet 
than  oil  of  almonds  frefii  drawn,  mixt 
with  fyrup  of  capillaire  j half  a fpoonful 
of  which  flrould  be  often  given  in  water- 
gruel.  The  patient  Ihould  keep  his  bed 
for  two  days  after  the  firft  eruption,  and 
take  abfoibent  and  diaphoretic  powders, 
to  which  half  a grain  ef  faffron  may  be 
added  ; thefe  Ihould  be  taken  every 
night  from  the  firft  onfet  of  the  difeafe, 
till  the  patient  recover,  encreafing  or  di- 
minifli'ing  the  dofe  according  to  bis  age. 
if  after  the  meafles  difappear,  they  lliould 
be  followed  by  a difficulty  of  breathing, 
a fever,  and  other  lymptoms  of  an  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  let  blood  be 
taken  freely  from  the  arm,  once,  twice, 
of  three  times,  as  occafion  fliall  requite^ 
I ieaung 
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leaving  a due  fpace  between  each  bleed- 
ing, and  give  oil  of  fweet.  almonds, 
and  about  twelve  days  from  the  invalion 
let  the  patient  be  purged.  The  diet 
ought  to  be  the  fame  as  in  the  fmall-pox, 

• taking  particular  care  that  the  body  be 
kept  lax  rather  than  bound  up,  through 
the  courfe  of  the  dillemper.  See  Pox. 

MEASURE,  menfura,  in  geometry,  de- 
notes any  quantity  alTumed  as  one,  or 
unity,  to  which  the  ratio  of  other  homo- 
geneous or  fimilar  quantities  is  exprelTed. 
This  definition  is  Ibmewhat  more  agree- 
able to  praftice  than  that  of  Euclid,  who 
defines  meafure,  a quantity  which  being 
repeated  any  number  of  times  becomes 
equal  to  another.  This  latter  definition 
anfwers  only  to  the  idea  of  an  arith- 
metical m'eafure,  or  quota-part,. 

Measure  of  an  angle,  is  an  arch  deferib- 
ed  from  the  vertex  in  any  place  between 
its  legs. 

Hence  angles  are  diftinguidied  by  the 
ratio  of  the  arches,  defenbed  from  the 
vertex  between  the  legs  to  the  periphe- 
ries. Angles  then  are  diftinguidied  by 
thofe  arches  i and  the  arches  are  diftin- 
guillied  by  tbeir  ratio  to  the  periphery  : 
thus  an  angle  is  faid  to  be.  fo  many  de- 
grees as  there  are  in  the  faid  arch.  See 
liie  article  Angle. 

Measure  of  a figure,  or  plane  furface,  is 
afqiiare  whofe  fide  is  one  inch,  foot,  yard, 
or  fome  other  determinate  length.  Among 
geometricians,  it  is  ufually  a rod  called 
a fquare  rod,  divided  into  ten  fquare 
feet,  and  the  fquare  feet  into  ten  fquare 
digits.  Plence  fquare  meafiiies.  See  the 
articles  Triangle,  Square,  Paral- 
lelogram, Surveying,  Sc. 

Measure  of  a line,  any  right  line  taken 
at  pleafuie,  and  confidered  as  unity. 
The  modern  geometricians  ufe  a decem- 
peda,  or  perch, . divided  into  ten  equal 
parts,  called  feet ; the  feet  they  fubdi- 
vide  into  ten  digits,  and  the  digit  into 
ten  lines,  &c. 

Measure  of  the  mafs,  or  quantity  of 
matter,  in  mechanics,  is  its  weight  ; it 
being  apparent  that  all  the  matter  which 
coheres  and  moves  with  a body,  gravi- 
tates with  it,  and- it  being  found  by  ex- 
periment, that  the  gravities  of  homo, 
geneal  bodies  are  in  proportion  to  their 
hulks;  hence,  while  the  raafs  continues 
VOL,  III, 


the  fathe,  the  weight  will  be  the  fame, 
whatever  fi£ure  it  put  on:  by  which  is 
meant  its  abfolute  weight,  for  as  to  its 
fpecific,  ihat  varies  as  the  quantily  of  the 
furface  vari-s.  See  the  articles  Gravity 
and  Moment. 

Measure  of  a number , in  arithmetic.  Inch 
a number  as  divides  another  without 
leaving  any  fraiSlion : thus  9 is  a meafure 
of  37. 

Measure  of  a folid,  is  a cube  whofe  fide 
is  one  inch,  loot,  yard,  or  any  other 
determinate  length.  In  geometry,  it  is  a 
cubic  perch,  divided  into  cubic  feet, 
digits,  &c.  hence  cubic  meifures,  or 
ivieaiures  of  capacity.  See  the  articles 
’ Sphere,  Cube,  &c. 

•Measure  of  velocity,  in  mechanics,  the 
fpace  p-affed  over  by  a moving  body-in  a 
given  time.  To  meafure  a velocity  there- 
fore, the  fpace  muft  be  divided  into  as 
many  equal  paits  as  the  time  is  conceived 
to  be  divided  into;  the  quantity  offoate 
anfwering  to  fuch  an'  article  of  time  Is 
the  metfure  of  the  velocity.  See  the  ar- 
tirle  VEiOClTY. 

Measure,  in  a legal  and  commercial 
feme,  denotes  a certain  quantity  or  pro- 
portion ot  any  thing  bought,  fold,  va- 
lued, or  the  like.  Meafures  are  then  va- 
rious, according  to  the  various’ kinds  and 
dimenfions  of  the  things  meafured.  Hence 
aiife  lineal  or  longitudinal  meafures,  for 
lines  or  lengths ; fquare  meafures,  for 
areas  cr  fiiperficies ; and  folid  or  cubic 
medlhre-s,  for  bodies  and  their  capacities. 
All  which  again  are  very  different  in 
different  countries,  and  in  difterent  ages, 
anil  even  many  of  them  f , r diffeient 
commodities.  Whence  arile  other  di- 
vifions  of  antient  and  modern  meafures, 
domeftic  and  foreign  ones,  dry  meafures, 
liquid  meafurrs,  HSc. 

Long  Measures,  orhftASURES  of  appli- 
cation. The  englifti  ftandard  long  mea- 
fure f.ar  coinmerce,  or  that  wh#feby  the 
quantities  of  things  are  ordinarily  efti- 
iTiated  in  the  way  of  trade,  is  the  y-srd, 
containing  three  englifti  feet.  Its  divi- 
fiqns  are  the  foot,  iftan,  palm,  inch,  and 
barley-corn  ; its  multiples  the  pace,  la- 
thom,  p-ole,  furlong,  and  mile.  The 
proportions  tltel'e  fcverally  bear  to  each 
other,  are  exprefled  in  the  followmg 
table. 

13  E Engltih 
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Englifh  Measures  of  Lengih. 


Scriptuie-MEASURES  of  Length  reduced  to  Englifh, 


Digit 

4 

1 1 

Pair 

? 

- . - - . . 0 0.912 

1 - - - - - 0 3.^48 

Span  - - - - - 0 JO. 944 

^4 

96 

6 

24 

■2 

8 

Cu 

4 

bit  - - • - - I 9.88S 

Fathom  - - - . . 3.552 

14.4 

t6 

12 

~7b 

6 

8 

li 

Ezechiel’s  reed  - , - - iq  11.328 

I j Arabian  pole  - - - 14  7.104. 

1 3I  io|Scho2nas,  or  raeafuring  line.  145  11.04 

J92 

4« 

2 

19^0 

1 

00| 
0 1 

f 6cj18o 

20 

The  Longer  Sciipture-MEASURES, 

Englifh 

miles  paces  feet. 


Cubit 

400 

2COO 

Star 

S 

- - - 0 0 1.824 

ium  - - 0 145  4.6 

Sab.  day’s  journey  - 0 729  3.000 

4000 

12000 

0 0 

M m 

2 

1 

Ea 

3 

(lern  mile  - i 403  i.ooo 

Parafang  - 4 15,3  3.000 

8|  a day’s  journey  33  172  4.000. 

96000 

240 

48 

24 

€reei^n 
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(n{g9 

Plica 

0 

<u 
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0 
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*0 

0 
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NO 
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0 

0 
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M 

VO 

v> 

0 

P 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

vA 

0 

to  Englilh. 

Pace 

t larger  — 

Furlong  xoi 

S|Mile  So 

Pact 

100 

800 

-0  1 

lU  ■ 

u 

9 

15 

3 

0 

-4- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

CO 

: III 

^ . e 

C 

0 

0^ 

-I- 

0 

00 

0 

•cj- 

00 

m 

5 1 1 

1 

u.  * 

0 

Cubit 

It 

l-lfO 

11 

Hjm 

*0 

•“IM 

CO 

c<|« 

so 

VO 

N 

s I 

g 1 g 

0 

0 

Cxj 

•h|CB 

M 

H-lcf 
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H 

VO 

0 

0 

VO 

0 

0 

00 

-t 

« ' c 

s i 

n 

'S. 

CO 

Hm 

l-t 

►"■IC* 

M 

d 

00  1 0 

r 

0 

0 

VO 

Grecian 

t — 

dochme 

ns 

0 

6 
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1- 

H 

0-1*- 

(- 

H 
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M 
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e) 

00 

00 
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06 

Os 

vO 
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N« 

H 

ir 

1 
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C) 
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Ov 

0 

VO 

ON 

0 

00 

vO 
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C4 

cn 
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»o 

«o 

tl 

0 

0 
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cl 

0 

0 

C4 

OS 
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CC 

cd 

D 

0 

" 

c« 

<0 

M 

CO 
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j 

VO 

ov 
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§ 

00 

VO 

rv 

Roman  Measures  of  length  reduced  to  Englilh 


Englilh. 

Paces,  feet  dec. 


Digitu 

-ii 

4 

s tranfv 

Uncia 

3 

erfus  — «•«  0 0 0.725^ 

— — — , 00  0.967 

Palmns  minor  — — — 00  2.901 

16 

12 

A 

Pes 

— — — 0 0 1 1.604 

io 

>5 

5 

li 

Palmipes  •—  -a  1 2.50; 

18 

6 

li 

1-2 

Cubitus  — • — 0 t ^.406 

40 

30 

lo 

z 

Gradus  o a 5*01 

, *° 

So 

zo 

5 

.4 

34 

a 

PalTuS  — 04,  10.02 

loooo 

Soooo 

7500 

2500 

625 

500 

4.6I 

*50 

125  Stadium  lao  4 4.5 

60000 

zoooo 

5000 

4000 

33334 

1000 

1000  SjMilliare  967  0 0 

12  £ 
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A Table  of  tiie  Measures  of  Length  of 
the  principal  Places  in  Europe,  coiupu- 
. ed  with  the  Engliih  Yard. 


Eng.- 

yard. 


300 

Aunes  or  ells  of  England  to 

<*S 

300 

of  Holland  or  AnilierdHna 

75 

300 

of  Br-ibant  or  Antweip 

76 

100 

of  France  -r- 

1 20  -J: 

300 

of  HamburohyFrar.ctoj  i,£fr,62  2 

loo 

cfBrellki  — 

(jo 

300 

olDatnzick  — 

66| 

3 00 

of  Bergen  and  Dronrhelm 

('Si 

3 00 

cf  Sweden  or  S'ockholm 

300 

of  St.  G.dl,  for  itneirs 

S7T 

300 

of  ditto,  clorhs  — 

67 

100 

of  Geneva  — 

I 2 4-1: 

SCO 

Canes  of  Matleilles  and  Mont- 

pelier — r 

*14! 

100 

of  Touloufe  and  high 

Languedoc 

200 

300 

of  Genoa,  of  9 palms 

2451- 

100 

cfRorne  - — 

327I: 

3 CO 

Varas  ot  Spain  — — 

93I: 

3CO 

of  Portugal  -— 

123 

300 

Cavidos  of  Per  tugal  — 

75 

102 

Braffes  of  Venice  — 

73-1 

100 

of  Bergamo, 

7'i 

300 

of  Florence  and  Leghorn 

64 

?po 

of  Milan  — : 

CO 

tJjeH 

N.  B.  The  aunes  or  ells  of  Arnfiei 

rdam. 

Haerlem,  Leyden,  the  H*gne,  Rotter 
dam,  and  other  cities  of  Holland,  asalfo 
that  of  Nuremberg,  being  all  “tfual,  are 
eornprchcnded  under  that  (f  Aiidl-r- 
dam;  as  thofe  of  Ofnabrug  are  uniler 
thofe  of  France;  and  thoie  of  Bern  and 
Bafil  are  equal  to  thcle  of  Hamburg, 
Francfort,  and  Leipfic. 

For  the  Aibdivilions  and  multiples  of  each 
cf  thefe  meafures  of  length.  See  the  ar- 
ticle AUNE,  Sfr. 

For  the  proportion  o'  the  feet  of  the  prin- 
cipal rations  of  Europe,  complied  with 
the  englldi  foot,  lee  the  article  Foot. 

S/^uars,  or  asurEs,  Englifh 

.f'quare  or  kiperficial  meafures,  arc  rr-iled 
from  'he  yard  cf  36  inches  niulllulied  in- 
to ilfelf,  and  thu.s  producing  1296  fquare 
inches  in  the  Iquare  yard;  ihe  oivilidns 
of  this  are  fquare  f.-et  and  inches  ; and 
the  multiples,  poles,  roods,  and  acres, 
gs  ip  the  IpHov.'ing-  table, 


Englilh  Square-MEASURES, 


Inches 

144 

Feet 

1296 

9 

Yards 

3600 

■59104 

Paces 

2724 

10.89 

Poles 

( j68  J 6oj  1 0890 

1-2  10 

43  5-6 

40 

Rood 

4|acts 

6i7264o'43  c;ho 

4840 

I 743.6 

160 

Grecian  fquare-meafures  were  the  pie- 
thron,  or  acre,  by  fome  faid  to  contain 
1444,  by  others  loooo  fquare  feet;  and 
aiourn,  the  half  of  the  plethron.  The 
arc'Uia  of  the  Egyptians  was  the  fquare 
100  cubits. 

Roman  Square-MEASURE  reduced  to 
Englilh. 

The  integer  was  the  jiigerum  or  acre, 
which  the  Romans  divided  like  the  libta 
or  as  ! thus,  the  jugerum  contained 


fquare 

feet. 

rcruples.| 

i 

ii 

-Q 

■0 

0 

a 

Square 

feet. 

As 

28800 

288 

2 

r8 

250.05 

Deunx 

26400 

264 

2 

10 

183,85 

Dextans 

24000 

240 

.2 

2 

117.64 

Dodrans 

21600 

216 

I 

14 

51.42 

Bes 

T92®0 

192 

1 

25 

257.46 

Septunx 

16800 

168 

I 

'7 

191.15 

S mis 

14400 

144 

X 

9 

125,03 

Quincunx 

12000 

1 20 

3 

1 

58.8: 

Tiitns  ' 

960c 

96 

0 

264.85 

(Tuadrans 

72CO 

72 

0 

24 

198.64 

Sextans 

4800 

48 

1 ° 

16 

I32'43 

Uncia 

2400 

24 

1 ° 

8 

66  21 

Note,,  Adfus  major  was  14400  fquare 
feet,  equal  to  a femis ; cliraa,  3600  I'quate 
feet,  equal  to  fefcuncia  ; and  aSlus  mi- 
nimus equal  to  a fextans. 

Caiicfl/ Measures,  or  Meafures  of  capa- 
city for  Uqtiicis. 

Theenglifli  meafures  were  originally  raif- 
ed  from  troy- weight;  it  being enafied  by 
feveral  flatutes  that  eight  pounds  troy  of 
wheat,  gathered  fiom  the  middle  of  the 
ear,  and  well  dried,  (hculd  weigh  a gal- 
lon of  wine  meafui’e,  the  divifions  and 
■'multiples  whereof  were  to  form  the  other 
meafures;  at  the  lame  tii'ne  it  was  al!o 
ordered,  that  there  Ihould  be  but  one 
liquid  raealnre  in  the  kingdom : yet  cti- 
ftom  has  prevailed,  and  there  having  beetr 
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introduced  a new  weight,  ‘viz.  the  avoir- 
dupois, we  have  now  a fecond  ftandard- 
oallonadjufted  thereto,  and  therefore  ex- 
ceeding the  former  in  the  proportion  of 
the  avoirdupois  weight  to  troy  weight. 
From  this  latter  ftandard  are  laifed  two 
feveral  meafures,  the  one  for  ale,  the 
other  for  beer. 

The  fealed  gallon  at  Guildhall,  which  is 
the  ftandard  for  wines,  fpirits,  oils,  fiff.- 
is  fuppofed  to  contain  231  cubic  inches; 
and  on  this  fuppofition  the  other  meafures 
laifed  therefrom,  will  contain  as  in  the 
table  underneath  : yet  by  aflual  experi- 
ment, made  in  1688,  before  the  lord- 


mayor  and  the  commiffioners  of  excife, 
this  gallon  was  found  to  contain  only 
224  cubic  inches:  it  was  however  agreed 
to  continue  the  common  fuppofed  contents 
of  231  cubic  inches  ; fo  that  all  compu- 
tations ftand  on  their  old  footing.  Hence 
as  12  is  to  231,  fo  is  14—  to  2815  the 
cubic  inches  in  the  ale-gallon  : but  in  ef- 
fe£l:  the  ale-quart  contains  yof  cubic 
inches,  on  which  principle  the  ale  and 
beer-gallon  will  be  282  cubic  inches. 
The  feveral  divifions  and  multiples  of 
thefe  meafures,  and  their  proportions, 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  tables. 


Englifh  Measure  of  Capacity  for  Liquids. 
Wine-Meafure. 

Solid  inches 
Pint 

Gallon 

Rundlet 
Barrel 


281 


231 


4158 


7276^ 


9702 


I4':53 


19279 


29106 


58212 


8 


144 


25a 


336 


504 


672 


1008 


2016 


18 


42 


63 


84 


126 


252 


14 


8 ' 


Tierce 

Hogfhead 
Punchion 
rijButt 

3 jalTun. 


Ale-Meafure,  Beer-Meafure. 


Pints 

Pints 

8 

Gallon 

8 

Gallon 

64 

8 

Firkin 

72 

9 

Firkin 

128 

16 

2 fCilderkin 

144 

18 

2 

Cilderkin 

2,56 

32j 

4 2 

Barrel 

288 

36 

4 

Barrel 

i;  12 

64! 

8 4 

alHogfhead. 

576 

72 

Sh 

. ajHogfhead 

Jewiih  Measures  of  Capacity  for  Liquids,  reduced  to  Englifh  Wine-meafure. 


Solid 

Gall. 

c/> 

inches.. 

— 

— ^ 0 

of 

0.177 

— 0 

0-1 

0.211! 

0 

si 

p 

00 

— I 

2 

a-J3S 

— a 

4 

J.067 

— 7 

4 

15.® 

— 

5 

7.625 

Attic 
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Attic  Measures  of  Capacity  for  Liquids,  reduced  to  Englifh  Wine-meafure, 

Gall.  Pints.  1.  Dec, 


Coebli 

2, 

arion 

Cheme 

_ _ _ ^ 0 o.0356/j 

— _ _ _ 0 o.o7n| 

Myftron  _ _ _ _ 0 o.oSgu 

s 

2 

Conche  — — — — 0 0.I78V. 

zjCyathos  ■—  — — 0 o-3s6t^ 

10 

s 

4 

'5 

7i 

6 

3 ’i 

Oxybaphon  •—  — ° i 0'S3S  1 

60 

30 

Z4- 

1 2 6 

4jCotvle  — _ 0 i 2.141  i 

120 

T2.0 

60 

48 

Z41 

8^  zjXeftes  — —01  4.283 

360 

z88 

I441  72 

48  tzj  el^hous  — — 0 6 25.698 

576  i44l72li2lMetrftes  — 10  a ig.Szg 

8640 

43ZO 

3456 

17z81864 

Roman  Measures  of  Capacity  for  liquids,  reduced  to  Englifli  Wine-meafure. 

Gall.  Pints.  Dec. 

Ci 


Ligula 

4 

6 

— — — _ 0 0.,’-  o.liyJ. 

‘ 'll 

Cyathus  — — _ _ — 0 o^'_  0.469  | 

'2 

Acetabulum  — — — — 0 0 |-  0.704  | 

I 2 

3 

2 

Qusrtarius  — — — oof  1.409 

24 

6 

4 

2 

Hemina  — — oof  z.8i8 

48 

T2 

8 

4 

2 

Sextarius  — •—  01  5-636 

z88 

7Z 

48 

24 

12 

6{Congius  — --  07  4.941 

1152 

2304 

a88 

191 

96 

48 

Z4|  4lUrna  — , 3+4  S-33 

576 

384 

192 

96 

48j  sj  z|Amphora  — 71  10,66 

46080I115Z0 

7680 

3840 

1920 

96o|i6o!4o|2olCuleus  143  3 11.095 

In  the  modern  liquid  meafures  of  foreign 
nations,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  their  fe- 
vcral  velfels  for  wine,  vinegar,  Efr.  have 
alfo  various  denominations,  according  to 
their  different  fizes,  and  the  places  where- 
in they  are  ul'ed.  The  woeders  of  Ger- 
many, for  holding  rhenilh  and  mofelle- 
wincs,  are  different  in  their  gauges  ; 
fome  containing  14  aumes  of  amfterdam- 
meafure,  and  others  more  or  lefs.  The 
aume  is  reckoned  at  Amlterdam  for  8 
fteckans,  or  ao  verges,  or  for  ^of  a ton 
of  2 pipes;  or  4 barrels  of  France  or 
Bourdeaux,  which  ^ at  this  latter  place 
is  called  tiercon,  becaufe  3 of  them  make 
a pipe  or  a barrels,  and  6 the  faid  ton. 
The  fteckan  is  16  mingles,  or  3a  pints; 
and  the  verge  is,  in  refpeft  of  the  faid  the- 
nifh  and-molelle,  and  fome  other  forts  of 


anckcr  into  a fteckans,  or  3a  mingles. 
The  ancker  is  taken  fometimes  for~of 

1 4- 

a ton,  or  4 barrels,  on  which  footing 
the  bourdeaux-barrel  ought  to  contain  at 
Amfterdam  (when  the  calk  is  made  ac- 
cording to  the  juft  gauge)  iz  f fteckans, 
or  zoo  mingles,  wine  and  lees;  or  iz 
fteckans,  or  igz  mingles  racked  wine; 
fo  that  the  bourdeaux-ton  of  wine  con- 
tains JO  fteckans,  or  Soo  mingles,  wine 
a-nd  lees  ; and  48  fteckans,  or  768  min- 
gles of  pure  wine.  The  barrels  or  poin- 
50ns  of  Nantes  and  other  places  on  the 
river  Loire,  contain  only  iz  fteckans  am- 
fterdam nieafure.  The  wine-ton  of  Ro- 
chelle, Cognac,  Charente,  and  thelfle  of 
fe.he,  differs  very  little  from  the  ton  of 
Bourdeaux,  and  confequently  from  the 
barrels  and  pipes.  A ton  of  wine  of 
Chalofle,  Bayonne,  and  the  neighbouring 
places,  is  reckoned  60  fteckans,  and  the 
barrel  15,  amfterdam  meafure, 

TI16 
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'Themuid  of  Paris  contains  150  quarts, 
or  300  pints,  wine  and  lee;  or  2S0  pints 
clear  wine;  of  which  muids  3 nnake  a 
[on,  and  the  fraflions  are 


The  mu  id  - 
The  fetier 
The  quart 
The  pint 
The  chopin 
The  demi  fetier  . 


36  fetiers 
4.  quarts 
a pints 
a chopins 
a demi -fetiers 
a poilTons. 


The  muid  is  alfo  compofed  of  pipes,  or 
poinjons,  quarteaux,  queves,  and  demi- 
qiieves  : thefe  poinjons  of  Paris  and  Or- 
leans contain  about  15  lleckans  amfter- 
dam-ineafure,  and  ought  to  weigh  with 
the  calk  666  ft.  a little  more  or  lefs.  In 
Provence  they  reckon  by  milleroles,  and 
the  millerole  of  Toulon  contains  66  paris- 
pints,  or  100  pints  of  Amfterdam,  near- 
ly; and  the  paris  pint  is  nearly  equal  to 
theenglifli  wine-quart. 


The  butts  or  pipe's  from  Cadiz,  Malaga, 
Alicant,  Benecarlo,  Saloe,  and  Mata- 
ro,  and  from  the  Canaries,  from  Lilbon, 
Oporto,  and  Fayal,  are  very  different  in 
their  gauges,  though  in  affreightments 
they  ai-e  all  reckoned  two  to  the  ton. 
Vinegar  is  meafured  in  the  fame  manner 
as  wine  ; but  the  meafures  for  brandies 
are  different:  thefe  fpirits  fi-om  France 
Spain,  Portugal,  are  generally  Ihip- 
ped  in  large  cafks  called  pipes,  butts, 
and  pieces,  according'to  the  places  from 
whence  they  are  exported,  &c.  In  France, 
brandy  is  Hiipped  in  calks  called  pieces 
at  Boui'deaux,  and  pipes  at  Rochelle, 

' Cognac,  the  Ille  of  Rhe,  and  other 
neighbouring  places,  which  contain  fome 
more  and  fome  lefs,  even  from  60  to  90 
amfterdam -verges  or  veertels,  according 
to  the  capacity  of  the  veflels,  and  the 
places  they  come  from,  which  beingredu-. 
ced  into  barrels,  will  Hand  as  follows,*!;;*;. 


At  Rochelle,  Cognac,  the  Ille  of  Rhe,  and  the  country  of  Aunis 
AtNants,  and  feveral  places  of  Bretagne  and  Anjou  — 

At  Bourdeaux,  and  different  parts  of  Guienne  — 

At  Amfterdam,  and  other  cities  of  Holland  — 

At  Hambucgh  pnd  Lubeck  — — — 

AtEmbdeh,  — . — — •— >' 


ay  Veertels 
39  Veertels 
3 a Verges 
30  Veertels 
30  Verges 
ay  Verges 


T3 

c* 


cr 

93 


In  Provence  and  Languedoc,  brandy  is 
fold  by  the  quintal,  the  calks  included; 
and  at;Bruges,  in  Flanders,  the  verges 
are  called  fellers  of  i6  Hops  each,  and  the 
fpirit  is  fold  at  fo  much  per  flop. 

Olive-oil  is  alfo  fliipped  in  calks  of  vari- 
ous lizes,  according  to  the  ciiftom  of  the 
places  where  it  is  embarked,  and  the  con- 
veniency  of  ftowage.  In  England  it  is 
fold  by  the  ton  of  336  gallons;  and  at 
Amfterdam  by  the  ton  of  yiy  mingles, 
or  1434  pints.  In  Provence  it  is  fold  by 
milleroles  of  66  paris-pints  : from  Spain 
and  Portugal  it  is  brought  in  pipes,  or 
butts,  of  different  gauges ; at  the  lirft  place 
it  is  fold  by  roves,  whereof  40  go  to 
the  butt;  and  at  the  latter  place  by  al- 
moudas,  whereof  26  make  a pipe.  Train- 
oil  is  fold  in  England  by  the  ton,  at  Am- 
llerdam  by  the  barrel. 

Measures  o/”  capacity  for  things  dry. 
Englilli  dry  or  corn- raealurcs  are'raifed 
from  the  winchefter-gallon,  which  con- 
Uinsiyal  folid  inches,  and  ought  to  hold 


ofpurerunning  water  9 pounds  13  ounces- 
This  feems  to  ftand  on  the  foot  of  the  old 
wine-gallon  of  *24  cubic  inches,  i a be- 
ing to  14*5  as  2*4  to  ayal:;  but  by  an 
a6l  of  parliament  made  in  1697  it  is  de- 
creed, that  a round  bulliel,  185  inches 
wide,  and  % deep,  is  a legal  wlnchefter- 
bulhel.  Now  fuch  a bulliel  will  only  hold 
3150.43  cubic  inches,  confequently  the 
gallon  will  hold  268.8  cubic  inches,  the 
dlvilions  and  multiples  whereof  are  as  in 
the  following  table: 

Englifh  Dry  or  Corn-meafure. 


Solid  inches 

33. elPint 

*•68. 8|  8 

Galloa 

537. 6|  16 

a 

Peck 

4|Bu,'hel 

32|>ijQuarter 

also  4I  64 

8 

64 

17203-21  512 

Scripture 
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Scripture-MEASURES  of  Capacity  for  things  dry,  reduced  to  Englifli  Corn-meafure, 

O folld  a 

ft  OJ  3 *,  01 

5r  r inch,  p 


Gach 

ao 

.ll 

Cah- 

— — — _ 00  0.031 

— •—  — — 0 0 a 0,075 

,36 

* T 

Gomor  — _ — 005^  i.ji, 

120 

6 

Seah  — - — — — I 0 I 4.05S 

360 

18 

lo 

3 

Epha  — — — — 303  la-ioy 

1800 

90 

50 

15 

5|Leteeh  — — — 16  0 0 zfi.joo 

3600I180  jioo 

10 

io|2|Chomcr,  or  Coron  •—  • 3a  p 1 . 18.9C9 

Attic  Measures  of  Capacity  for  things  dry,  reduced  to  Englifh  Corn-meariire. 


Coch 

10 

IS 

iarion 

Cyatl 

ij 

— — — — 0 0 0 o.aySi, 

103  — — • — — 000  a.763  1 

Oxybaphon  — — — — 000  4143.  | 

60 

6 

4 

8 

Cotyle  — — - — 0 0 0 16-579 

2|Xeftes  — — ■—  000  33.158 

120 

12 

18.0 

18  i 12 

3j  ii|Choemx  1-  — _ 0 0 I 15,705  i 

|864_o|S64.  |';761i44|7a  |48|Medimnos  — 406  j.joi 


Roman  MEASURES'of  Capacity  for  things  dry,  reduced  to  Englifli  Corn-meafure. 


Ligiila 

_ _ — 

0 

0 

O.OI 

4 

Cyatlius 

— _ — 

— -^0 

0 

°-k 

0-0^. 

6 

Acetabulum  — — 

— 0 

0 

0 f 

o.oS 

24 

6 

4 

Hemina  — — 

— « 0 

0 

0 i: 

0.^4 

48 

12 

8 

2 

Sextai'Ius  •—  — 

— 0 

0 

1 

0.48 

3S4 

96 

64 

1 6 

8|Scmimpdius  — • 

— — 0 

.1 

0 

3.^4 

768 

192 

T 28 

1 

_!!? 

idlilModius  -1—  — 

“•  I 

c 

0 

7.68 

In  the  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  fait,  which 
is  a more  llaple  and  current  commodity 
than  any  other,  is  bought  and  fold  by 
different  meafures,  according  to  the  feve- 
ral places  of  its  difpatch  : at  Amfterdam 
it  is  fold  by  the  cent  of  404  meafures,  or 
fcheppels,  which  cent  is  reckoned  to  be  7 
lafts,  or  14  tons,  and  the  laft  is  to  weigh 
4000  tb.  the  7 lafts  making  2S000I6. 
called  the  cent  of  fait,  which  alfo  contains 
208  lacks  ; though  feme  of  this  commo- 
dity is  much  heavier  than  others.  In  the 
cities  of  France,  fait  is  fold  by  the  muid, 
whofe  fize  varies  according  to  the  different 
places  of  its  manufaflure  and  difpatch. 
At  Paris  this  meafure  is  reckoned  to  con- 
tain 12  feliers,  or  4S  minots,  which  mi- 


not  is  alfo  divided  in'o  other  meafures. 
The  cent  of  fait  from  Marans,  Brouage, 
Slide,  and  the  Me  of  Rhe,  contain  aS  fti'ic- 
ken  muids,  and  each  muid  24boifc3ux, 
which  yields  at  Amfterdam  115  lafts,  or 
23  tons,  more  or  lefs.  In  Copenhagen  ihe 
laid  cent  renders  only  9-J  lafts,  the  laft 
being  reckoned  here  equal  to  18  tons,  and 
50  lafts  to  correfpond  vvith  52  of  Coningf- 
berg,  at  which  place  the  cent  produces 
about  TO  lafts,  or  40G00  115.  At  fiiga 
the  faid  cent  yields  the  fame  meafure  as 
at  Coningfberg,  and  about  6^  lafts  of 
Riga  make  the  great  cent  of  Amfterdam.  j 
The  faid  french  cent  produces  at  Dant- 
zick  from  iij  to  iz  lafts,  of  which  lafts 
from  yi  to  yj  make  likevvife  the  great 
r cent 
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sent  of  Amfterdam.  At  Stetin  in  Po- 
merania, the  french  tent  yielded  ten  lafts, 
making  40,000  meafure  and  weight  of 
the  faid  place.  In  Portugal  it  is  bought 
by  the  muid,  of  which  four  make  a ladj 
and  feven  the  cent  of  Amfterdam.  Ac 
Alamat  and  Ivica  it  is  fold  by  the  modin, 
which  weighs  from  iyi  to  a8  hundred 
weight  englilli. 

jlMSURE  of  wood,  for  firing.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Cord  of  wood. 

Measure  for  horfes,  is  the  hand,  which 
by  ftatute  contains  four  inches. 

Measure  is  alfo  it  fed  to  Cgnify  the  ca- 
dence and  time  obferved  in  poetry,  dan- 
cing, and  mufic,  to  render  them  regular 
and  agreeable.  See  Metre. 

Measure,  in  mufic,  the  interval  or  fpace 
of  time  which  the  perfoh  who  beats  time 
takes  between  the  rifing  and  falling  of  his 
hand,  in  order  to  cohdufl:  the  movement 
fometimes  quicker  and  fometimes  flowei'j, 
according  to  the  mufic  or  fuhjeft  that  is 
to  be  fung  or  played.  See  Time. 

meat,  cibus,  in  medicine.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Food,  Diet,  Drink,  &c. 

MEATH,  the  name  of  two  counties  in 
Ireland,  in  the  province  ofLeinfter,  dif- 
tingiiilhed  by  the  epithets  eaft  and  weft. 

MEATUS  AUDITORIUS,  in  anatomy, 
the  auditory  palTage.  See  Ear. 

The  entrance  of  this  pafl’age  is  guarded 
by  hairs,  as  well  to  keep  out  foreign 
bodies,  as  to  break  the  impetus  of  the  ex- 
ternal air  ; and  for  much  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  does  the  cerumen,  or  ear-wax, 
ferve.  See  the  article  Cerumen. 
Aiiatomifts  likewife  gave  the  name  of 
meatus  cyfticus,  to  the  biliary  dudt  ,■  and 
meatus  itrinarius,  to  the  urinary  palTage 
in  women.  See  Bile,  Urine,  (St. 

MEAUX,  a city  of  France,  twenty-four 
miles  north  eaft  of  Paris. 

MEB,  or  Winder. ME3,  a bird  of  the 
larus  or  gull  kind,  about  the  fiae  of  a 
widgeon.  See  the  article  Larus. 

MECCA,  the  capital  of  Arabia,  and  place 
of  Mahomet’s  nativity  : eaft  long.  43* 
30',  north  lat.  21°  0,0'. 

It  is  a latge  well-built  city,  in  the  middle 
of  which  (lands  the  caaba,  or  temple.  See 
the  article  Caaba. 

Mechanics,  that  branch  of  prafUcal 
mathematics  which  confiders  motion  and 
moving  powers,  their  nature  and  laws, 
will)  their  effi-fls  in  machines.  S:e  the 
article  Machine. 

The  term  mechanics  is  equally  applied 
ID  the  doiSlrine  of  the  equilibrium  of  pow- 
ers, more  properly  called  ftatics  j and 
VOL.  XII. 


to  that  fcience  which  treats  of  the  gefiera- 
tioh  and  communication  of  motion,  whicti 
conftitutes  mechanics  ftrifliy  fo  called. 
See  Statics,  Power,  Motion,  (Sc. 
The  knowledge  of  mechanics  is  one  of 
thofe  things,  lays  Mr.  Mac  Laurin,  that 
ferves  to  diftinguifli  civilized  nations  from 
barbarians.  It  is  by  this  fcience,  that 
the  utmoft  improvement  is  made  of  every 
power  and  force  in  nature  ; and  the  mo- 
tions of  the  elements,  water,  air,  and 
fire,  are  made  fubfervient  to  the  various 
purpofes  of  life  : for  however  weak  tha 
force  of  man  appears  to  be,  when  un- 
affifted  by  this  art  ; yet,  with  its  aid, 
there  is  hardly  any  thing  above  his  reach. 
It  is  diftinguiflied,  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
into  prafbical  and  rStional  mechanics  ; 
the  former  of  vvhich  treats  of  the  mecha- 
nical powers,  'uia.  the  lever,  balance, 
axis  and  wheel,  pulley,  wedge,  Rrew, 
and  inclined  plane.  See  the  articles 
Lever,  Ballance,  (Sc, 

Rational  mechanics  comprehends  the 
whole  theory  of  motion  ; ftiews,  when 
the  powers  of  forces  are  given,  how  to 
determine  the  motions  that  are  produced 
by  them  ; . and,  converfely,  when  the 
phrenomena  of  the  motions  ate  given, 
how  to  trace  the  powers  -or  forces  from 
vvhich  they  arife.  See  Motion. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  whole  of  na- 
tural philofophy,  befides  deferibing  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  is  little  more  than 
the  proper  application  of  rational  mecha- 
nics to  thofe  phssnomena  : in  tracing  the 
powers  that  operate  in  nature  from  the 
phsenomena,  we  proceed  by  analyfis  ; 
and  in  deducing  the  phsenomena  from 
the  powers  or  caufes  that  produce  them, 
we  proceed  by  fynthefis.  But  in  either 
cafe,  in  order  to  proceed  with  certainty, 
and  make  the  greateft  advtmces,  it  is  ne- 
cdl'ary  that  the  principles  of  mechanics 
diould  be  clearly  eftablifticd  j which  has 
already  hceni  done  under  the  articles 
Inertia,  Gravity,  Experimental 
PHILOSOPHY,  and  Communication 
of  tnotion. 

For  though  the  caufes  of  the  motions, 
the  nature  os’  the  irapieft  force,  or  of  the 
reliftance,  be  iiiiicnovyn  orobfcuiely  un- 
derftoed  ; yet  thisxjbfcurity  does  not  hin- 
der us  from  tracing  its  eftefls  in  mecha- 
nics with  rufficient  evidence,  proviried  we 
can  fubjeeb  its  acl'on  to  a juft  menl’uia- 
tion  : and,  in  fr£l,  we  know  that  tXf 
rellent  contrivances  have  been  invented 
for  raifrng  weights,  at;d  overrondug  ihrir 
reiiliances,  by  thole  who  gave  therniclves 
12  F no 
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jio  trouble  tfo  enquire  into  the  caufe  of 
gravity. 

The  mechanical  powers,  according  to 
their  different  ttvuSlure,  I'erve  for  differ- 
ent purpofes  ; and  it  is  the  bnfinefs  of 
the  ikilfol  mechanic  to  choofe  them,  or 
combine  them,  in  the  manner  that  may 
be  belt  adapted  to  produce  the  effe6l  re- 
quired, by  the  power  he  is  pefTefTed  cf, 
and  at  the  lead  expence.  The  lever  can 
be  eraploved  to  raife  weights  a little  way 
only,  unlefs  the  engine  itfeli  be  moved  ; 
as,  for  example,  to  raife  Itones  out  of  their 
beds,  in  quarries.  But  the  axis  and 
wheel  ferve  for  railing  weights  from  the 
greateft  depths.  The  pullies  being  eafily 
portable  aboard  fliips,  are  therefore  much 
employed  in  them.  The  wedge  is  ex- 
cellent for  feparating  the  parts  < f bodies  ; 
and  the  ferew,  for  compreffing  or  fqueez- 
ing  them  together;  and  its  great  fric- 
tion is  fometimes  of  ufe,  to  pxeferve  the 
effeft  already  produced  by  it. 

The  drength  cf  every  engine,  and  of  all 
its  parts,  mull:  be  propoitioned  to  the 
effeeffs  which  they  are  to  produce.  And 
as  we  found,  when  treating  of  the  lever, 
that  the  fulcrum  placed  between  the  pow- 
er .and  weight  muft  fuftain  the  fnm  cf 
their  efforts,  therefore  a fmall  balance 
ought  not  to  be  employed  for  weighing 
great  weights  ; neither,  on  the  other 
band,  are  grear  engines  proper  for  pro- 
ducing fmall  effefls.  See  the  articles 
ENftiNE,  Mill,  &c. 

But  bclides  the  railing  of  vveights,  and 
overcoming  refiltances,  we  have  often 
other  objtils  in  view  ; as  to  make  clocks 
and  watches,  to  meafuretime  as  cxaflly 
as  poffible  ; and  to  conlfr u6l  machine^, 
that  by  their  movements,  may  illultraie 
the  motions  cf  the  heavenly  bodies,  as' 
orreries,  planetariums,  cometariums,  £fc. 
See  the  articles  Clock,  Orrery,  Fla- 

NFTARiUM,  &c. 

Mechanical,  an  epithet  applied  to 
whatever  relates  to  mechanics  : thus  we 
fay,  mechanical  powers,  cattles,  &c.  See 
the  atiicifs  Power,  Cause,  &c. 

The  mechanical  philofophy  is  the  frme 
with  veirjt  is  otherwife  called  crtrpufculrr 
pit  luruuhy.  See  Corpuscular.. 

This  mat  nerofreafoning  is  rnucit  iifed  in 
niediclre,  and  accordingto  Dr.  Quincy,  is 
tite  rcfult  of  a ihoronph  acquaintanre  widi 
the  firu8ute*ot  animsl  bodies  : for  ronli- 
dering  an  animal  hotly  as  a compofiticn 
out  ol  the  fame  matter,  from  which  a.H 
other  bodies  are  f irmed,  and  to  hiive  all 
tliofe  properties  which  .concern  a phyfi- 


clan’s  regard,  only  by  virtue  »f  its  ptcu. 
liar  conitruflion  ; it  naturally  leads  a 
perfon  to  confider  the  feveral  parts,  ac- 
cording  to  their  figures,  contexture,  and 
life,  either  as  wheels,  pullies,  wedges, 
levers,  ferews,  cords,  canals,  ftrainers 
For  whiclV  purpofe,  continues  he, 
it  is  frequently  found  helpful  to  defign  in 
diagrams,  whatfoever  of  that  kind  is  un- 
der conlideration,  as  is  cuHomary  in  geo. 
metrical  demonftrations,  - 
For  the  application  of  this  doflrine  to  the 
human  body,  fee  the  article  Human, 
Mechanical,  in  mathematics,  denotesa 
conltruflion  of  fome  problem,  by  the  af. 
fillance  of  infti  uments,  as  the  duplies, 
ture  of  the  cube  and  quadrature  of  the 
circle,  in  contradiftinflion  to  that  wliidi 
is  done  in  an  accurate  and  geometrical' 
manner. 

Mechanical  curve,  is  a curve,  accord, 
ing  to  Defcartes,  which  cannot  be  delin', 
ed  by  any  algebraic  equation  : and  fo 
ftands  contradiftrnguiflied  from  algebraic 
or  geometrical  curves. 

Leibnitz  and  Others  call  thefe  mechanical 
curves  tranl'cendental,  and  dilTent  from 
Defcartes  in  excluding  them  out  of  geo- 
metry. Leibnitz  found  a new  kind  of 
tran.lcendental  equations,  whereby  thefe 
curves  are  defined  ; but  they  do  not  con- 
tinue conft.ant'y  the  fame  in  allpointsif 
the  curve,  as  algebraic  ones  do.  Seethe 
article  Transcendental. 
MECHLIN,  a large  well  built  and  fortlfiid 
city'.of  Brabant,  twelve  miles  north-eill 
of  Brulfels. 

MECHOACAN,  a province  of  Mexico, 
bounded  by  Panuco,  on  the  north  ; by 
Mexico  Proper,  onthe  eaft;  by  the  Pa- 
cific, ocean,  on  the  forith  ; and  by  Gua- 
dairijaiM,  or  New  Galicia,  on  the  welt, 
Mechoacan,  in  the  mueria  medica,  a 
large  rudt  of  a plant  cf  the  convolvulus 
or  bindweed-kind.  It  is  of  a fomewhat 
ronch  fu.'frce,  marked  with  feveral  im- 
perfcfl  annular  fnnows;  but  it  is  al- 
ways fetit  over  in  dices,  lo  whi'h  it  has 
been  cui  for  the  convenience  of  drying  it. 
The  root  in  powder  is  a gentle  and  nhhl 
purgative:  it  does  not  occefion  lickiitfs 
or  griping?  during  its  operation ; and  it 
is  lecomnunded  by  many  in  pnfertn'e 
to  jalap  in  aJl  chronic  c.ifes  occafiontd 
by  ohdruilious  of  tire  vifeera;  but  it  is 
now  hitie  tiled.  Its  dofe  is  ftoiii  one  to 
two  drntns. 

MF-CKLENBURG  dutchy,  a province 
cf  Germ.sTiy,  in  the  provin'ce  ofLnwet 
S.txony,  about  ico  miles. long,  an'd  60 
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Itroadi  'bounded  by  the  Baltic  fea,  on 
ihenoi'tli;  by  Pomerania,  on  iheeall; 
hy  Brandenburg,  on  the  Couth  ; and  by 
the  dutchies  of  Holftein,  Lunenburg  and 
Lnwenhurg'j  on  the  weft. 

JilECON,  a great  river,  which  rifea' in  the 
north  of  further  India,  and  running 
fouth  through  the  kingdoms  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  falls  into  the  Indian  ocean. 
MECONIUM,  in  medicine,  a black  thick 
feces  gathered  in  the  inteftines  of  infants 
and  brought  with  them  into  the  world  at 
llie  time  of  their  birth.  The  retention 
of  ihefe  faeces  is  one  of  the  dil'eafes  to 
which  infants  are  liable  ■;  for  the  cure  of 
which,  fee  the  article  Infant. 

Mcconium,  in  pharmacy,  the  extraiSl  of 
englilli  poppies. 

Meconium  has  all  the  virtues  of  the  fo- 
reign opium,  but  in  a fomewhat  lower 
degree.  See  the  article  Opium. 

MEDAL,  a piece  of  metal  in  the  form  of 
coin,  intending  to  convey  to  pofterity 
the  portrait  of  Come  gieat  perfon,  or  the 
meinory  of  /ome  ilkvftrious  adlion. 

The  parts  of  a medal  are  the  two  Tides, 
one  or  which  is  called  the  face,  or  head, 
■ahtl  the  other  the  reverft.  On  ea.  hlide 
is  the  area,  or  field,  which  makes  the 
middle  of  the  medal;  the  rim,  or  hor- 
■dpi'i  and  the  exergura  ; and  on  the  two 
lides  are  diftinguiflied  the  type,  or  the 
hgnre  reprefented,  and  the  legend,  or 
infeription. 

As  to  the  antiquity  of  medals,  the  greek 
are  certainly  the  moft  antieru  ; f.tr  long 
btfore  the  building  of  Rome,  the  Greeks 
iiad  beautiful  money  in  go'd,  filver,  and 
copper.  This  plainly  appears  from  fe- 
vCral  genuine  medals  of  M '.cfdun,  older 
titan  Philip  and  Ale.xatrcler ; from  gtetk 
medals  with  the  names  of  fevcral  tnagi- 
firates  prior  to  the  maretlonian  empire  ; 
to  which  we  may  add  To  ne  ficilian  coins 
of  Sill  greater  antiquity.  As  the  greek 
niEclals  are  the  moft  antient,  fo  are  they 
the  moil  beautiful;  they  have  a delign, 
acctirac)’,  force  and  delicacy  that  exprelfes 
fventhe  nnifcles  and  veins,  and  are  fti  tick 
with  (itch  exquifite  art,  as  the  Romans 
could  never  come  up  to.  Thofe  ftrtick 
when  Rome  was  governed  by  coniuls, 
ore  the  moft  antient  amon,;  the  Ro- 
mans; but  the  copper  and  film-  medals 
do  not  go  bevond  the  4?i;-'h  tear  of 
Rome,  nor  tlie  gold,  hryoml  the  year 
J4d.  Among' the  impei lal  melrd',  we 
dilhnguifli  hetw'een  the  upper  and  low,  r 
toipire  ; the  firft  commenced  under  Ju- 
liiisCsefar,  ajid  ended U.  about  ?,6o  ; 


the  lower  empire'  includes  near  laoo 
years,  and  ends  at  the  taking  of  Con- 
itanlinople.  It  is  the  cuftom,  however, 
to  account  all  the  imperial  medals  till 
the  time  cf  the  Paleologi,  among  the  an- 
tique tho''  we  have  none  of  any  ronfi- 
derable  beauty  Ister  than  the  time  cf  He- 
racliup,  who  died  In  641.  The  gothic 
medals  make  part  of  the  imperial  one?.- 
Modern  medals  are  thofe  'flruck  within 
thel'e  300  years.  There  are  no  true  He- 
brew medals,  except  a few  fliekels  of 
copper  and  filver,  hut  rone  of  gold  ; the’, 
there  is  mention  made  of  one  in  the  king 
of  Denmark’s  cabinet. 

There  was  formerly  no  difference  be- 
tween money  and  medab.  An  old  Ro- 
man had  his  purfe  full  of  the  fame  pieces 
that  we  now  preferve  in  cabinets.  As 
foon  as  an  emperor  had  done  any  thing 
remarkable,  as  gaining  a viilory,  giving 
up  a tax,  o.r  the  like,  it  was  Immediately 
ftamped  on  a coin,  and  became  current 
through  his  whole  dominions.  This  wae 
a prettv  device  to  fpread  abroad  the  vir- 
tues cf  an  emperor,  and  make  his  aftions 
circulate;  and  thus  a fr-fii  coin  was. gi 
kind  of  gazette,  that  publiflied  ihe  latett 
news  of  the  empire. 

Several  of  our  modern  coins  have  the  le- 
gend round  the  edges ; but  the  antlents 
were  too  wife  to  regiiior  their  exploits  on 
fo  nice  a .fiuface.  As  to  the  figures  upon 
medals,  the  Romans  always  appear  in 
the  proper  drefs  of  their  country,  fb  that 
we  may  obferve  the  little  variations  of 
the  mode  in  the  drapery  of  the  medal  s 
they  would  have  thought  it  ridiculous  to 
hove  drawn  an  emperor  of  Rome  in  a 
grecian  cloak,  or  a phrygien  mitre.  On 
the  comrary,  weofien  lee  a king  of  Eng- 
land or  France,  dieffed  up  like  a Julius 
Ciefar,  as  if  they  hid  a mind  to  pals  them- 
fclves  upon  poftciity  for  roman  eraper'-rs. 
Nothing  is  more  ufuai  than  to  fee  alfi;- 
lions  to  roman  ruftoms  and  ceremonies 
on  the  medals  of  our  own  nation  ; nay, 
they  very  often  carry  the  figure  of  an 
heathen  god,  If  pofterity  take  its  no- 
tions of  us  from  our  medals,  ihi-y  mult 
fluey  that  one  of  our  kings  paid  a great 
devotion  to  Mineiva,  another  to  At'olio, 
&c,  or,  atleaft,  that  om  wli.de  icligi-'in 
was  a mixture  of  paganifm  and  chrlfti- 
an'ty.  Had  the  old. Raijians  been  guilty 
cf  the  fame  extravagance,  there  would 
have  been  fo  great,  a corfnfion  in  their 
■ antiquities,  that  their  coins  would  not 
have  had  half  the  ufe  we  now  find  in 
them. 
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The  ufe  cf  medals  is  very  confiderable  : 
they  give  a very  great  light  into  hiftory, 
in  confirming  Inch  pafTages  as  are  true  in 
old  authors,  in  reconciling  fiich  as  are 
toid  in  ditferent  manners,  and  in  recordT 
ing  fuch  as  have  been  omitted.  In  this 
cale  a cabinet  of  medals  is  a body  of  hif- 
tory.  It  was,  indeed,  the  bell  way  in 
the  world  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
great  aflions,  thus  to  coin  out  the  life  of 
'fen  emperor,  and  to  put  every  exploit  in- 
to the  mint.  It  was  a kind  of  printing 
before  the  art  was  invented  ; and  they 
have  this  advantage  over  books,  that  they 
tell  their  ftory  quicker,  and  fum  up.a 
whole  volume  in  twenty  or  thirty  rever- 
fes ; thus  Mr.  Vaillant,  out  of  a fniall 
collection  cf  medals,  has  given  us  a chro- 
nicle of  the  kings  of  Syria.  They  are, 
indeed,  the  heft  epitomes  in  the  world, 
and  let  us  fee,  with  one  caft  of  the  eye, 
the  fubflance  of  above  an  hundred  pages. 
Another  ii'e  of  medals  is,  that  they  not 
only  ihew  the  adiions  of  an  emperor,  but 
at  the  fame  time  mark  out  the  year  in 
which  they  were  performed;  for  as  every 
exploit  has  its  date  fet  to  it,  a feries  of  an 
emperor’s,  coins  is  his  whole  life  digefted 
into  annals.  A medallift,  upon  the  firft 
naming  of  an  emperor,  will  immediately 
, tell  his  age,  family,  and  life.  To  re- 
member where  he  enters  in  the  fuccefllon, 
he  only  confiders  in  what  part  of  the  ca- 
binet he  lies  ; and  hv  running  over  in  his 
thoughts  fuch  a paiticular  drawer,  will 
give  an  account  cf  all  the  remarkable 
parts  of  his  reign.  Nor  are  medals  of 
lefs  ufe  in  architedlure,  painting,  poetry, 
&c,  A cabinet  of  medals  is  a colledlion 
of  pidlures  in  miniature,  and  by  them' 
the  plans  of  many  cf  the  moll  confiderable 
buildings  of  antiquity  are  preferved. 
hn-preljions  of  Medals.  A very  eafy  and 
elegant  way  of  taking  theimpreffions  of 
medals  and  coins,  not  generally  knovvn, 
is  thus  direfted  by  Dr.  Shaw  : melt  a little 
ifinglafs-glue  made  with  brandy,  and 
pour  it  thinly  over  the  medal,  fo  as  to 
cover  its  whole  futface  ; let  it  remain  on 
for  a day  or  two,  till  it  is  thoroughly 
dry  and  hardened,  and  then  taking  it  off, 
it  will  be  fine,,  clear,  and  hard,  as  a piece 
of  mufcov;/ -ghfs,  and  will  have  a very 
elegant  imprtffion  of  the  poin. 

Another  eal'y  method  Is  as  follows  : 
Take  a perfefl  and  fli>rp  imprtfTion  in 
the  fincft  black  fealing-wax,  of  tlie  coin 
pr  medal  you  riellre.  Cut  away  the  wax 
round  the  edges  of  the  impreffion  ; then 
v/lti)  a preparation  of  gum  water;  pf  the 


colour  you  would  have  the  piflure,  fpresd 
the  paint  upon  the  wax-impreflion  with 
a fmail  hair-pencil,  obferving  to  work  it 
into  all  the  finking  or  hollow  places, 
tliefe  being  the  rifing  parts  of  the  medal; 
and  the  colour  muft  be  carefully  taken 
from  the  other  parts  kvith  a wet  finger. 
Then  take  a piece  of  very  thin  poll-paper, 
a little  larger  than  the  medal,  and  moillen  I 
it  quite  through.  Place  it  on  the  wax- 
impreffion,  and  on  the  back  of  the  paper 
lay  three  or  four  pieces  of  thick  woollen 
cloth  or  flannel,  of  about  the  fame  fize. 
The  impreffion,  with  its  coverings, 
fliould  be  placed  between  two  fmooth  iron 
plates,  about  two  inches  fquare,  and  one 
tenth  of  an  inch  thick.  Thefe  mull  be 
carefully  put  into  a froall  prefs,  made  of 
two  plates  of  iron,  about  five  inches  and 
a half  long,  one  inch  and  a half  wide, 
and  half  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  having  a 
couple  of  long  male  fcrews  running  thro' 
them,  with  a turning  female  fcrew  on 
each,  to  force  the  plates  together.  Thefe 
being  brought  evenly  together,  by  means 
of  the  fcrews,  will  take  off  a true  and 
fair  piflure  of  the  medal  ; which,  if  anv 
deficiencies  fhoiild  appear, . may  eafily  be 
repaired  with  a hair  pencil,  or  pen,  dip- 
ped  in  the  colour  made  ufe  of. 

If  a relievo  only  be  defired,  nothing  is 
necelTary,  but  to  take  a piece  of  card,  or 
white  pafte-board,  well  foaked  in  water, 
then  placing  it  on  the  wax-mould,  with, 
out  any  colouring,  and  letting  it  remain 
in  the  prefs  for  a few  minutes,  a good 
figure  will  be  obtained. 

This  method  of  taking  off  medals,  &‘r, 
is  convenient,  and  feems  much  more  fo 
than  the  feveral  inventions  ufiially  prac- 
tiled  in  fulpbur,  plafter  of  Paris,  paper, 
&c.  wherein  a mould  muff  be  formed, 
either  of  clay,  horn,  plafter,  or  oiher 
materials,  which  requires  a good  deal  of 
time  and  trouble. 

MEDALLION,  or  Medalion,  a med.il 
of  an  extraordinary  fize,  fuppofed  10  he 
antiently  ftruck  by  the  emperors  for  their 
f iends,  and  for  foreign  princes  and  em- 
baffadors ; but  that  the  fmalluefs  of  their 
number  might  not  endanger  the  lols  of 
the  devices  they  bore,  the  Romans  ge- 
nerally took  care  to  ftamp  the  fubjeflof 
them  upon  their  ordinary  coins. 
Medallions,  in  refpecl  of  the  other  coins, 
were  the  fame  as  modern  medals  in  re- 
fpefl  of  modern  money  : they  were  ex- 
empted from  all  commerce,  and  bad  no 
other  value  but  what  was  fet  upon  them 
by  the  fancy  of  the  owner.  Meclalliors 
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,pe  fo  fcarce  that  there  cannot  he  any  fet 
made  of  them,  even  though  the  metals 
and  fizes  fliouW  be  joined  promifcuoully. 
jtlEDELIN,  a town  of  Spain,  twenty  miles 

■ eaft  of  Merida. 

jilEDELPADIA,  a fmall  province  of  Swe- 
den lying  northward  of  Helfingia. 
IdEDENBLICK,  a port-town  of  Holland, 
fituated  on  the  Zuyder  fea,  ten  miles 
north  of  Hoorn. 

JdEDEQLA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
bexandria-trigynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  fix  oblong, 
patent,  and  revolute  petals  : the  fruit  is 
a berry  of  a roundi 111  form,  with  three 
cells,  in  each  of  which  is  contained  a 
Angle  cordated  feed. 

media,  in  geography,  the  antient  name 
ofGilan.  See  the  article  Gilan. 
MEDIAL,  or  Ai.LtGATiON  medial,  in 
arithmetic.  See  Alliga.tion. 

Medial  voice,  ’vox  media,  in  greeic 
grammar.  See  the  article  Voice. 
MEDIANA,  a vein  formed  by  the  con- 
comfe  of  the  cephalic  and  bafilic  veins 
in  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

MEDIASTINA,  in  anatomy,  a name 
given  to  both  a vein  and  an  artery  of  the 
inediaftinum.  See  the  next  article. 
MEDIASTINUM,  in  anatomy,  is  a 
double  membrane  continuous  to  the  fter- 
nuni,  fituated  under  it,  and  adhering 
firmly  to  it.  It  divides  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  longitudinally  into  two  parts  ; 
but  as  it  is  not  exadlly  under  the  middle 
of  the  fternum,  but  fomewhat  to  the  left 
fidf,  the  right  part  of  the  thorax  is  larger 
than  the  left. 

The  mediaftinum  is  conne£led  with  the 
Iternnm,  pleura,  pericardium,  and  other 
adjoining  parts.  It  receives  veins  and 
arieries  from  the  mammary  and  diaphrag- 
matic velTels,  and  fometiraes  has  proper 
and  particular  ones  of  its  own  from  the 
aorta  and  cava  ; thefe  are  then  called  the 
medinllinal  velfels.  Its  nerves,  which 
hre  fmall,  are  from  the  diaphragmatics 
and  the  par  vagum.  It  has  alfo  a num- 
ber of  lymphatics,  which  run  to  the  duc- 
tus thoracicus. 

The  ufes  of  the  mediaftinum  are  two. 
The  firft  is  to  divide  the  bread  longitu- 
dinally into  two  parts,  by’which  feveral 
great  purpofes  are  anfwered  j as,  i.  That 
on  one  of  the  lobes  of  the  lungs  being 
ulcerated,  the  other  might  not  be  im- 
mediately affefled.  2.  That  water,  mat- 
ter, or  any  thing  elfe  contained  in  one 
part  of  the  thorax,  might  not  at  the  fame 
jinie  afi’cft  both  parts  of  the  lungs,  3^ 


That  in  cafe  of  a wound  in  one  fide  of 
the  thorax,  refpiration  might  be  conti- 
nued in  the  other,  and  the  perfon  not  he 
immediately  fuffocated.  The  fecond  ge- 
neral life  of  the  mediaftinum,  is  to  fup- 
port  the  heart  in  its  pendulous  ftate,  for 
the  benefit  of  its  free  motion,  efpecially 
when  we  lie  on  our  backs. 

Mediastinum  cerebri,  the  fame  with 
the  tranfverfe  feptum  of  the  brain.  See 
the  article  Brain. 

MEDIATE,  or  Intermediate,  fome- 
thing  that  Hands  between  and  connedls 
two  or  more  terms,  confidered  as  ex- 
tremes ; in  which  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to 
immediate. 

MEDICAGO,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
diadelphia  decandria  clafs  of  plants,  with 
a papilionaceous  flower,  and  a long  com- 
prelTed  and  crooked  pod  for  its  fruit. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  medicago, 
medica  falcata,  and  cochleata  of  authors* 

MEDICINE,  medicina,  the  art  which  treats 
of  the  means  of  preferring  health,  when 
prefenf;  and  of  reftoring  it,  when  loft. 
If  we  look  back  to  the  origin  of  the  ait 
of  medicine,  we  fliall  find  its  firft  foun- 
dations to  be  owing  to  mere  chance,  un- 
forefeen  events,  and  natural  inftinft  : in 
the  early  ages,  the  fick  were  placed  in 
crofs-ways,  and  other  public  places,  to 
receive  the  advice  of  thofe  paflengers 
who  knew  an  efficacious  remedy  fuitable 
to  their  diforder.  And  the  better  to  pre- 
ferve  the  memory  of  a remarkable  cure, 
both  the  difeafe  and  the  remedy  were  en- 
graved on  pillars,  orwiitten  on  the  walls 
of  temples,  that  patients  in  the  like  cafes 
might  have  recourfe  to  them  for  inftruc- 
tion  and  relief.  Thus  what  mere  acci-, 
dent  had  difeovered,  was  regiftered  in 
thefe  chronicles  of  health.  This  art 
arofe  from  repeated  trials  and  long  ex- 
perience, which  gave  an  infight  into  the 
virtues  of  herbs  and  plants,  metals  an4 
minerals. 

As  to  the  part  which  reafon  has  afled 
in  the  improvement  of  medicine,  itfeems 
to  have  confifted  in  obferving,  i.  That 
difeafes  attended  with  particular  circum- 
flances,  called  fymptoras,  were  fometimts 
cured  . without  the  affiftance  of  art,  by 
fpontaneous  evacuations,  as  liEemorrha- 
ges,  diarrhoeas,  vomitings,  or  fweats  5 
whence  bleeding,  purges,  and  vomits 
took  their  rife.  2.  That  the  patients 
were  often  relieved,  by  the  breaking  out 
of  various  tumours  ; whence  arofe  the 
application  of  topical  remedies.  And, 
indeed,  it  isihs  beft  method  of  improv- 
ing 
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ing  pliyfic,  to  obferve  carefully  what 
means  natuie,  unaHTfted  by  art,  employs 
to  free  the  conflitution  from  diftempers; 
fince  many  important  hints  may  be  thence 
taken,  for  the  relief  of  other  patients  un- 
der the  like  circumftances. 

So  much  for  the  rife  of  this  art.  Let  us 
now  Cay  fomethingof  the  regular  method 
cf  ftudving  it.  And  firft,  with  Boer- 
haave,  let  us  imagine  the  young  ftu-  ■ 
dent  laying  the  foundation  of  his  art  in 
the  contemplation  of  geometrical  figures, 
bodies,  weights,  meafures,  velocity,  the 
fabric  of  machines,  and  the  power  of 
afling  upon  other  bodies  thence  arifmg. 
While  he  employs  his  thoughts  about 
thefe  raatreis,  be  is  likewife  taught  a juft 
method  of  reafoning  ; after  which  he 
may  proceed  to  inform  himfelf  of  the 
properties  of  fluidity,  eiafticity,  tenuity, 
weight,  and  tenacity  of  liquids,  from  liy- 
droftatics.  His  realon  being  by  this  . 
time  much  improved,  he  next  applies 
to  ftudy  the  forces  of  fluids  upon  ma- 
chines, and  of  thefe  upon  fluids  ; and 
to  demonftrate  them  bv  mathematics, 
confirm  them  by  hydroftatics,  and  illu- 
ftrate  them  by  chemical  experiments;  at 
the  fame  time  enlertaining  himfelf  with 
fpecuhtions  on  the  natur-e  cf  fire,  water, 
air,  falls,  and  other  homogeneous  bodies. 
Having  laid  this  foundation,  his  next 
biifinefs  is  to  apply  himielf  to  the  liudy 
of  anatomy,  in  order  to  obtain  a clear 
idea  of  the  human  fabric.  To  this  he 
joins  the  knowledge  of  the  vital  fluids, 
and  examines  them  with  the  afliftance  of 
anatomy,  chemiftry,  hydroftatics,  and 
even  of  the  microlcope;  and  fo  now  you 
fee  him  qualified  for  writing  a theory  of 
health,  and  invertigating  the  caufes  of 
difeaCes.  Now  behold  him  biified  in  fur- 
nifliing  himfelf  with  medicinal  obfer- 
vations,  from  all  quarters  ; fomelimes 
he  diffefls  the  dead  bodies  of  perCons, 
whofe  diCeafes  he  had  obferved  j at  other 
times,  he  marks  the  fymptoms  of  fick- 
nefs  procured  by  art  in  brutes;  and  at 
length  coliefling  together  all  the  effefls 
of  difeafes,  witli  their  remedies,  whether 
learned  from  his  own  experience,  or 
found  in  the  heft  authors,  he  digefts, 

. eonfiders,  and  compares  them  with  thofe 
which  are  demonftrate.d  by  theory.  This, 
he  tells  us,  is  the  method  which  he  took 
himfelf,  and  which  he  recommended  to 
his  pupils,  in  order  to  gain  a thorough 
knowledge  of  medicine. 

Of,  then,  he  would  advanr'e  the  healing 
art,  liepprjjt  to  cojfefl  a fcipfl  treafuie 
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of  praflical  obfervations,  reft  fatisfied 
with  a few  but  well  chofen  medicines  he 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  virtues 
and  efficacy  in  different  conftiiutions  and 
difeafes,  defpife  the  ciinnberfome  load  of 
recipes  with  which  praflical  writers  of 
an  inferior  rank  abound,  rejrfl  the  f,, 
much  extolled  medicines  of  the  cheniids 
and  attempt  the  relief  of  patients  by  a 
proper  diet  and  exercife,  and  fuch  medi- 
cines as  oblervaiion  and  found  philofophy 
recommend  : for  to  the  improvement  of 
anatomy  and  natural  philofophy  is  much 
of  the  fticcefs  of  phyfic  to  be  attributed. 
The  knowledge  of  medicines,  or  fuitable 
remedies,  is  allb  highly  necefT-iry  to  pliy. 
ficians  ; who,  in  order  to  moderate  the 
impetus  in  acute  diforders,  m ike  evacii- 
ations,  blunt  acrimony,  dilute  too  thick 
fluids,  condenfe  thofe  that  are  too  thin, 
brace  up  too  hx  piarts,  and  relax  fitch 
as  are  too  much  conftrifled  ; they  ali'o 
derive  the  humours  to  parts  where  they 
will  be  leaft  prejudicial,  upon  occafion 
mitigate  pain,  -and  in  languors,  ufe 
ftimulating  medicines.  Wine,  vinegar, 
barley,  nitre,  honey,  rlnibarh,  opium, 
and  other  fimples,  are  found  hoihfafe 
and  powerful  medicines.  Sydenham  tells 
us,  that  all  manner  of  difeafes  m ly  be 
cured  by  bleeding,  purging,  withaiuh- 
fequent  opiate,  and  propeFregimen.  In 
chronical  cafes,  mineral  waters,  falls, 
diaphoretics,  foap,  mercury,  Heel,  with 
a few  vegetables,  and  proper  exercift, 
will  generally  effeft  the  cure. 

As  to  the  druHS  recommended  by  the 
antients,  adds  Boerliaave, , we  are,  and 
always  fliall  be  ignorant  of  them,  iinlefs 
perhaps  a . few  ; fince  they  contented 
tiiemftlves  with  giving  the  virtues; 
omitting  the  d.efcription  cf  plants,  as 
things  well  known.  The  tnodenis,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  been  accurate  in 
the  deferiptive  part,  but  have  given  us 
very  little  concerning  the  virtues  of  plants, 
except  what  they  tranferibed  from  the 
antients,  and  this  upon  an  uncertain  fup- 
pofition  cf  the  pl.snts  being  the  fame. 
To  conclude,  vvhat  is  there  in  the  moll 
elaborate  preparation,  that  is  woith  half 
the  pains  taken  about  it  ? Mercury, 
opium,  the  peruvian  bark,  and  otlitr 
fimples,  with  fire  and  water,  are  ac- 
knowledged as  the  fnreft  remedies  hy  the 
ableft  mafters  of  the  art ; and  thefe  are 
found  to  be  more  efficacious  in  that 
crude  ftate,  in  which  bountiful  nature 
has  imparted  them  to  ns,  than  after  the 
oiofl  operofp  and  artificial  preparations. 
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■VVe  can  defpair  of  nothing,  while  we 
follow  limplicity ; but  ihe  event  of  in- 
tricate labour  is  fallacious. 

^s  to  the  general  dlvifions  of  medicine, 
they  are  thefe.  I.  Phyfiology,  or  the 
dofti'ine  of  the  animal  osconomy,  the  ufe 
of  the  feveral  parts,  whetherfolids,  veflcls, 
or  fluids  : under  this  branch  is  compre- 
hended anatomy.  2.  Hygieine,  which 
lays  down  rules  for  the  prefervation  of 
health,  and  the  prolongation  of  life  ; its 
objefls  are  chiefly  the  fix  non-naturals. 
3.  Pathology,  or  the  do6frine  of  difeafes, 
their  differences,  caufes,  fyraptoms-,  and 
other  accidents.  4.  Semeiotice,  is  that 
part  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the 
figns  of  difeafes,  and  their  ufe  ; as  alfo 
how  the  various  degrees  and  eftefts  of 
health  and  ficknefs  may  be  known.  5, 
Therapnitace,  is  the  lad  and  principal 
part,  comprehending  diet,  pharmacy, 
furgery,  and  the  method  of  cure;  con- 
fideiiiig  the  materia  medica,  the  pre- 
paration of  remedies,  and  the  manner 
ofitfingthcm,  in  order  to  recover  health 
and  baniflj  difeafes.  See  the  ‘article 
Physiology,  &c. 

Medicines,  medicamenta,  whatever  fub- 
(tances  ferve  to  reftore  health.  See  the 
article  Materia  medica,  fv.pra. 
Medicines  are  either  fimple  or  compound; 
the  former  being  formed  by  nature  alone, 
and  the  tatter  owing  to  the  induftry  of 
men,  by  varioufly  mixing  the  fimple  ones 
together. 

M-idicines  are  likewife  diftinguifiied, 
from  the  manner  of  tiling  them,  into  in- 
ternal or  external  ; and  with  regard  to 
their  effcifts,  they  are  faid  to  be  afttin- 
pent,  cathartic,  emetic,  6?c.  See  As- 
tringents, Cathartics,  Sfc. 
Uahanical  cferalion  of  Medicines. 
To  acrotint  for  the  operations  of  medi- 
cines mechanically,  leems  to  have  been 
Ihe  favoiirile  fcheme  of  phyficians  and 
phyfiologifts  ofthelaft  and  prefent  cen- 
tury. Stahl  and  bis  dil'ciples  reje6l  thefe 
accounts,  and  think  thelri  fufficiently 
refuted  by  the  operation  of  opium,  anet 
ol  allringents.  One  grain  of  opium, 
properly  taken,  will,  for  a time,  af- 
liiage  pains  all  over  the  body.  A very 
few  grains  of  cioctis  martis  aftringens 
Ibmetimes  flop  an  haemoptyfis,  before 
they  can  be  fitppofed  to  have  entered 
into  the  humours  of  the  body.  Is  it 
not  pall  all  belief,  fay  they,  that  fo  few 
gtains,  mixed  with  fo  many  pounds  of 
fluids,  fl'iDtild  retain  any  mechanical 
free,  elpecially  as  it  is  wdl  known, 
that  aftiingenls  iofe  their  force  by  dilu- 


tion. They  farther  urge,  that  lliS  va- 
rious effedls  of  the  fame  medicine  are  a 
refutation  of. the  mechanical  hypothefis  ; 
thus  emetics  fomeiimes  purge,  and  ^ice 
‘vorfa ; allringents  enoreafe  haemor- 
rhages ; opium  excites  alacrity  in  fome 
inftead  of  Hupifying.  Again,  the  fight, 
or  even  bare,  imagination  of  fome  me- 
dicines, will  produce  a fenfibie  effefl  on 
the  body,  without  any  contadV.  • Stahl 
and  his  followers  therefore  hold,  that 
medicines  operate  chiefly  by  exciting  the 
vital  fenfe  ; and  that  this  is  the  chief 
effefl  of  naediclnes,  even  where  theyfeem 
moft  to  a£l  mechanically. 

Hofflrtan,  Heifler,  and  others,  have  at- 
tacked the  hypothefis  of  Stahl.  We  lhall 
riot  pretend  to  give  any  farther  account 
of  the  controveriy.  Perhaps  in  this,  as  in 
others,  there  may  be  a good  deal  of  logo- 
machy. Striclly  fpeaking,  mechanical 
principles  mull  be  infufficient  to  account 
lor  the  operation  of  medicines,  as  this- 
fometimes  undoubtedly  depends  (in  the 
primal  vise  at  ieaft)  on  chemical  prin- 
ciples ; and  no  bpdy  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  account  mechanically  for  the  phae- 
nomena  of  chemilhy.  The  laws  of  the 
minima  naturte  have  not  hitherto  been 
reduced  to  thofe  of  the  preflure  and  im- 
pulfe  ot  la.'ge  fenfibie  mafles.  And  per- 
haps when  the  laws,  that  obtain  in  the 
minute  parts  of  matter,  have  been  found, 
we  fliall  llill  be  at  a lofs  to  account  for  all 
the  phtenomena  of  animated  bodies,  par- 
ticularly the  human. 

Porto-MEDiciNES,  in  forgery,  thofe 
which  a I'urgeon  ought  to  carry  always 
about  him,  in  a box  or  convenient  cale. 
Thofe,  according  to  Heifler,  are  the  com- 
mon digeftive  ointment,  and  the  brown  or 
egyptian  ointment,  for  cleanfing  and  di- 
gelling  foul  ulcers,  and  fome  viilr.erarv 
balfams,  as  the  linimentum  Arcaei,  or  the 
balfam  of  Peru,  of  Gilead  or  Capivi, 
or  the  Samaritan  balfam  : to  thefe  mull 
alfo  be  added  a plafter  or  two,  as  the 
diachylon,  or  ftypticum  Crollii,  fince 
one  or  other  of  theie  is  almoll  conftsntly 
wantftj.  Neither  ftiould  there  be  wanting 
a piece  of  blue  vitriol  for  the  taking 
down  luxuriant  fltfli,  and  to  flop  liaei 
morrliages  ; but  if  vitriol  is  wanting, 
burnt  alum,  red  precipitate,  the  infernsl 
(lone,  or  any  other  corrofive  medicine, 
wi  1 fupply  its  place  in  corrofive  in- 
tentions, and  the  lall  will  alfo  fi-ive 
to  open  abl'ceffes,  to,,  make  ilfiies,  and 
perform  many  other  operations  of  that 
kind. 

With  thefe  there  (hoiild  always  be  krpt 

in 
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In  readinefs  alfo  s-  quantity  of  fcraped 
Jint,  that  the  fiirgeon  may  be  able  to 
give  immediate  affiftance  to  wounded 
perl'ons,  fince,  if  he  is  unprepared  for 
this,  they  may  eafily  be  taken  off  by  an 
haemorrhage  5 a circumftance  which  ought 
alfo  to  prevail  with  him  to  be  always  pro- 
vided with  fuitable  bandages.  See  the 
article  Bandage. 

MEDIETAS  LIN GUiE,  in  law,  fignifies 
a jury,  or  inquelt  impanelled,  of  which 
the  one  half  are  natives  of  this  land,  and 
the  other  foreigners.  This  jury  is  never 
ufed  except  where  one  of  the  parties  in 
a plea  is  a ftranger,  and  the  other  a de- 
nizen. In  petit-trealbn,  .murder,  and 
felony,  foreigners  are  allowed  this  privi- 
lege, but  not  in  high-treafon,  becaufe 
an  alien  in  that  cafe  fliall  be  tried  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  and 
not  by  a medietas  linguae.  A grand 
jury  ought  not  in  any  cafe  to  be  of  a 
medietas  linguse,  and  the  peribn  wat 
■would  have  the  advantage  of  a trial  in 
this  way,'  is  to  pray  the  lame,  otherwife 
it  will  not  be  permitted  on  a challenge  of 
the  jurors.  ■ 

MEDIMNUS,  fitSfAsf,  in  grecian  anti, 
quitv,  a meafu^  of  capacity.  See  the 
article  Measure. 

MEDINA,  a city  of  Arabia'Deferta,  fitu- 
ated  two  hundred  miles  north-wett  of 
Mecca  : in  eaft  long.  40"*  35',  north  lat. 
24°  30'. 

This  is  called  the  city  of  the  prophet, 
on  account  of  Mahomet’s  being  received 
and  proteiSled  by  the  inhabitants  on  his 
flight  hither  from  Mecca,  where  the 
mahometan  tera  commcnre.s. 

Medina  celi,  a city  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Old  Caftile,  and  territory  of 
Siquenca,  fituated  in  weft  long.  2°  45', 
north  lat.  40®  20'. 

Medina  sidonia,  a city  ofSpiin,  in  the 
province  of  Andalufia,  twenty  miles  eaft 
of  Cadiz. 

Medina  del  rio  secc^,  a city  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Leon,  fifty  two  miles 
fouih-eaft  of  the  city  of  Leon. 

Medina  del  campo,  another  city  of 
Soain,  in  the  province  of  Leon,  fifty 
miles  north-eaft  of  Salamanca. 

MEDITERRANEAN- SEA,  extenjfs  from 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  |to  the  coalts  of 
Syria  and  Paleftine,  being  upwards  of 
2000  miles  in  length,  but  of  a very 
unequal  breadth;  the  weft-psrt-of  it 
feparaies  Europe  from  Africa  ; and  the 
l.evant  or  eaft- part  of  it,  divides  Afia 
from  Africa.  See  Europe,  &c. 


MEDITULLIUM,  is  ufed  by  anatoniilfj 
for  that  fpungy  fubftance  between  the 
two  plates  of  the  cranium,  and  in  the 
interftices  of  all  laminated  bones.  See 
the  article  Diploe. 

MEDIUM,  in  logic,  the  mean  or  middle 
term  of  a lyllogifm,  being  an  argument 
reafon,  or  confideration  for  which  we 
affirm  or  deny  any  thing  : or,  it  is  the 
caufe  why  the  greater  extreme  is  affirmed 
or  denied  of  the  lefs  in  the  conclufion 
Seethe  articles  Syllogism,  Extremes' 
and  Conclusion. 

Medium,  in  arithmetic,  ' or  arhhmetkal 
Medium,  or  mean,  called  in  the 
fchools,  medium  rei,  that  which  is 
equally  diftant  from  each  extreme,  or 
which  exceeds  the  lelTer  extreme  aj 
mucli  as  it  is  exceeded  by  the  greater,  in 
refpefl  of  quantity  not  of  proportion; 
thus  9 is  a mediutn  between  6 and  n, 
See  the  article  Proportion. 

Geometrical  Medium,  called  in  the  fchools 
medium  perfonae,  is  that  where  the  fame 
ratio  is  preferved  between  the  fiift  and 
fecond,  as  between  the  fecond  and  third 
terms,  or  that  which  exceeds  in  the  ftnie 
ratio,  or  quota  of  itfelf,  as  it  is  exceeded ; 
thus  6 is  a geometrical  medium  between 
4 and  g. 

Medium,  in  philofophy,  that  fpace  or 
region  through  which  a body  in  motion 
palTes  to  any  point  ; thus  aether  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  medium  through  which 
the  heavenly  bodies  move  ; aii',  the  me- 
dium  wheiein  bodies  move  near  out 
earth;  water,  the  medium  wherein  fillies 
live  and  move ; and  glal's  is  alfo  a me- 
dium of  light,  as  it  affords  it  a free  paf- 
fage.  That  denfity  or  confiftence  in  the 
parts  of  the  medium,  whereby  ihe  motion 
of  bodies  in  it  is  retaided,  is  called  the 
refiftance  of  the  medium,  which  togeihfr 
with  the  foice  of  gravity,  is  the  caufe  of 
the  ceffation  of  the  motion  of  projefliles. 

Subtile  or  atherial  Medium.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  makes  it  probable,-  that  befides 
the  particular  aerial  medium,  wherein 
wo  live  and  bi'eathe,  there  is  another  nicfe 
univerfal  one,  which  he  calls  an  Etheiial 
medium,  vaftly  moi'e  raie,  fubtile,  elaftic, 
and  a&ive  than  air,  and  by  that  means, 
freely  permeating  the  poies  and  inter- 
ftices of  all  other  mediums,  and  dift'ufing 
itfelf  through  the  whole  creation ; and 
by  the  inleiveniion  hereof,  he  thinks  it 
is  th-at  moftofthe  great  phsenomenaof 
nature  ai'e  effefifed.  Tliis  medium  lie 
feei'ns  to  have  recourle  to,  as  the  fidt 
and  moft  remote  phyfical  fpring,  end  ihe 
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ultimate  of  all  natural  caufes.  By  the 
vibrations  of  this  medium,  he  takes  heat 
to  be  propagated  from  lucid  bodies,  and 
(he  intenfenefs  of  heat  increafed  and  pre- 
ferred in  hot  bodies,  and  from  them 
communicated  to  cold  ones.  By  this 
medium,  he  takes  light  to  be  reflefled, 
inflefted,  refrafled,  and  put  alternately 
in  fits  of  eafy  refleflion  and  tranfmifllon, 
v/hich  elfefls  he  elfewhere  afcribes  to  at- 
(raftion  ; fo  that  this  medium  appears 
(he  fource  and  caufe  even  of  attraflion. 
Again,  this  medium  being  much  rarer 
within  the  heavenly  bodies  than  in  the 
heavenly  fpaces,  and  growing  denfer  as  it 
recedes  further  from  them,  he  fuppofes 
the  caufe  of  the  gravitation  of  thefe 
bodies  towards  each  other,  and  of  the 
pans  towards  the  bodies.  Again  from 
(he  vibrations  of  this  fame  medium  ex- 
cited in  the  bottom  ()f  the  eye,  by  the 
rays  of  light,  and  thence  propagated 
through  the  capillaments  of  the  optic 
nerves  into  the  fenfory,  he  takes  vifion 
to  be  performed  ; and  fo  hearing  from 
the  vibrations  of  this  or  fome  other  me- 
dium excited  in  the  auditory  nerves  by 
(he  tremors  of  the  air,  and  propagated 
through  the  capillaments  of  tire  nerves 
into  the  mufcles  ; and  thus  contra6fing 
and  dilating  them. 

The  elaftic  force  of  this  medium,  he  (liews, 
mull  be  prodigious.  Light  moves  at  the 
rate  of  70,000,000  miles  in  about  feven 
minutes,  yet  the  vibrations  and  pulfes  of 
this  medium,  to  caufe  the  fits  of  eafy 
rclleflion  and  eafy  tranfmiffion,  muft  be 
fwifter  than  light,  which  is  700,000 
limes  fwifter  than  found.  The  elaftic 
farce  of  this  medium  therefore  in  pto- 
porlion  to  its  denfity  muft  be  above 
490,000,000,000  times  greater  than  the 
elaftic  force  of  the  air  in  proportion  to 
its  denfity;  the  velocities  and  pulfes  of 
the  elaftic  mediums,  being  in  a fubdu- 
plicate  ratio  of  the  elafticities  and  the 
rarities  of  the  mediums  taken  together  ; 
anti  thus  may  the  vibrations  of  this  me- 
dium be  conceived  as  the  caufe  of  the 
eiallicity  of  bodies. 

medlar,  MESPILUS,  in  botany,  ts'c. 

See  the  article  Mespilus. 

MEDNICK,  a city  of  Poland  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Samogitia  i eaft  long.  22°  15', 
norih  lat.  56°. 

medulla,  MARROW,  in  anatomy.  See 
the  article  Marrow. 

Mepui,la  OBLOrvGATA,  ts  the  lower  and 
mfilrtllary  part  of  the  cerebrum  and  ce- 
VoL.  III. 


rebellum,  formed  into  a kind  of  tail, 
and  extended  to  the  great  foranten'or 
hole  in  the  occipital  bone  of  the  cra- 
nium, where  it  gives  origin  to  the  fpinal 
marrow,  and  to  the  nerves  of  the  brain. 
See  the  articles  Brain  and  Nerves. 

Medull.a  spinalis,  or  fpinal  marrow, 
is  a continuation  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata of  the  bVain,  and  forms,  as  it  were, 
a tail  to  that  part.  It  is  included  in  a 
kind  of  bony  canal,  formed  by  the  ver- 
tebrae, and  in  this  is  continued  from  the 
head  to  the  extremity  of  the  os  fact um. 
Its  length  is  therefore  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  fprna  dorfi,  which  is  different  ia 
perfons  of  different  ftature.  Its  thtek- 
nefs,  in  geiieral,  is  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  a finger ; but  it  is  ii'^t  uniformly  of 
the  fame  diameter  throughout.  Its  fub- 
ftance  in  the  upper  part,  as  far  as  to  the 
laft  vertebra  of  the  thorax,  is  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  medulla  oblongata  of 
the  brain  ; hut  fomewhat  tougher  and 
more  firm  : they  are  externally  of  a me- 
dullary fubftance,  that  the  nerves  may 
eaftly  make  their  way  out  ; internally 
cineritious,  and  of  the  fame  nature  with 
the  cineritious  or  cortical  part  of  the 
brain:  but  the  lower  part  of  them,  from 
the  laft  vertebra  of  the  thorax  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  os  lacrum,  is  fibrous  and 
very  tenacious,  and  is  called  cauda 
equina.  The  divifion  of  the  fpinal  mar- 
row is  formed  by  means  of  a fiffure:  it 
is  by  this  feparated  into  a right  and  left 
part,  or  into  two  columns;  but  this  re- 
paration is  not  continued  to  the  center. 
Its  proper  integuments  are  no  iefs  than 
fix;  thfle  are,  i.  The  bony  canal,  formed 
by  the  cavities  of  the  twerrty  four  ver- 
tebrae, and  the  os  facruni  : 2.  The  tunica, 
which  is  very  firong,  and  connefis  the 
vertebrae  within : 3.  Tire  cellular,  or 

adipofe  coat,  which,  in  fat  perfons,  al- 
ways contains  more  or  Iefs  fat,  and  feems 
deftined  by  nature  to  feften  the  former  1 
4.  The  dura  mater,  which  is  ftronger  in. 
the  upper  part,  and  finer  and  weaker  in' 
the  lower ; this  loofely  inclofes  the 
medulla  in  the  fpine,  ami,  in  its  anterior 
part,  is  firmly  connefled  with  the  ver- 
tebrae: 5,  The  tpnica  arachnoides,  which 
in  i(4  anterior  part,  adlieres  very  firmly 
to  the  pia  anatei',  but  in  its  pofterior 
part  is  loofe  and  flufluatirg  ; 6.  The  pia 
mater,  which  furrounds  ever)'  part  of 
the  fpinal  marrow,  and  'all  the  nerves 
that  arife  from  it,  and  enters  alib  its 
longitudinal  divifion.  The  arteries  and 
12  G veins 
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veins  of  the  fpinal  martow  enter  at  the 
aperiures  of  the  vertebrie,  v/hich  give 
pafl'ige  out  to  the'neives  : they  make  a 
niuliitiule  of  anaftoniofes,  and  are  de- 
rived from  the  vertebrals  of  the  neck,  -the 
jntcrcoftals,  and  the  lumbar.  The  nerves 
of  the  I’pine  are  thirty-one,  or  as  others 
count  them,  thirty-two  pair.  Thefc  are 
compofcd  each  of  a multitude  ot  fibres, 
prifmg  from  the  anterior  and  polierior 
parts  of  the  medulla  : thefe  fibres  after- 
wards unite,  and  are  connefVed  by  and 
covered  with  membranes,  and  in  that 
ftate  they  conftitute  what  we  call  nerves. 
The  ufes  of  the  fpinal  marrow  are,  to 
give  origin  to  the  before-mentioned  pairs 
of  nerves,  which  are  principally  diftri- 
buted  to  the  limbs  and  external  parts  5 and 
to  fecrete  and  prepare  a nervous  fluid. 

MEDUSA,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  naked 
infefls,  the  body  of  which  is  of  an.or- 
biculated  figure  and  convex,  and  is  of  a 
gelatinous  I'ubftance,  and  not  hairy  : the 
tentacula,  or  the  plicte,  which  are  in  the 
place  of  them,  are  fitnated  in  tiie  center 
of  the  under  part  of  the  animal, 

Authors  have  defcribed  feveral  of  the 
fpecies  of  this  genus,  under  . the  names 
pulmo  marinus  and  urtica  marina.  See 
the  articles  Pulmo  and  Urtica. 

Medusa's  HEAD,  in  aftronomy.  Seethe 
article  Algol. 

Medusa’s  head,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
name  given  by  fome  to  the  ftar-fifli'.  See 
the  articles  Star-FISh. 

MED'VVAY,  a river  which  lifes  iij  Alh- 
down  Foreft  in  Stilfex,  and  tunning 
through  Kent,  is  divided  into  two 
branches  by  the  Ifle  of  . Shcppey,  one. of 
which  is  called  Ealt  S wale,  and  the 'other 
Weft  Swale. 

MEETER,  or  Metre.  See  Metre. 

MEGEN,  a town  of  Dutch  Brabant,  ten 
miles  fouth-weft  ofNimeguen, 

MEGIERS,  a town  of  Tranfilvania,  fub- 
jeU  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  : eaft  long. 
14°  25',  north  lat.  47“  5'. 

MEHAIGN,  a river  cf  the  Aufirian  Ne- 
therlands, which  rifes  in  the  ptovince  of 
Namur,  and  falls  into  the  Maes,  a little 
weft  of  Huy. 

MEI,  or  Miserere  lyiEi,  in  medicine. 
See  the  article  Miserere. 

MEISSEN,  once  the  capital  of  the  mar- 
quifate  of  Miffen  or  Militia,  in  Upjtcr 
Saxony,  on  the  river  Elbe,  ten  miles  n,  ith 
ofDrefden.. 

MEL,  HONEY.  See  the  article  Honey. 


MELAMPODIUM,  in  botany,  agenasor 
the  lyngenelia  polygamia  neceffaria  clafa 
of  plants,  the  compound  flower  of  which 
is  radiated,  and  the  particular  hernia, 
phrodite  ones  infundibuliform,  and  fitti. 
ated  on  the  difc  ; the  ftamina  are  five 
very  fmall  filaments  : the  receptacle  of 
the  feeds  is  paliaceous. 
MELAMPYRUM,  a genus  of  the  didy. 

namiaangiofpermia  clafs  of  plants,  with 
a ringent  monopetalous ' flower,  and  a 
roundifti  bilocular  capfule  for  its  fruit, 
containing  a number  of  feeds. 

MELANCHOLY,  in  medicine,  a kind 
of  delirium,  attended  with  gloomy 
thoughts,  heavinefs  and  forrow,  without 
any  apparent  caufe  j arifing  from  an  e:<. 
cefllve  congeftion  of  blood  in  the  brain, 
This  dreadful  difeafe  is  nearly  allied  to 
madnefs,  and  only  differs  from  itinde. 
eree.  See  the  article  Madness. 

MELANE,  among  phyficians.  See  the 
article  Alphos. 

MELANTERIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
very  beautiful,  foffil  of  a denfe,  compaft, 
and  regular  texture,  and  of  an  extremely 
bright  pale-yellow, . refembling  nothing 
fo  much  as  the  pureft  gold  i it  is  re- 
markably heavy,  and  is  ufually  found 
in  little  irregular  maffes  of  the  bignefs 
of  a pigeon’s  egg,  which  are  broken 
with  a flight  blow  j but  it  is  ufually 
met  with  in  the  form  of  a fine  gold-co- 
loured cfflorefcence  or  vitriolic  anil  py- 
riticaf  bodies  j or  in  loofe,  fliatiery,  and 
friable  maffes  of  a,  more  dufky  yellow, 
in  which  latter  flate  it  fo  much  refembles 
a native  fulphur,  that  it  is  frequently 
miftaktn  for  one  : however,  it  is  not  in- 
flammable ; but  calcines  in  the  fire  loa 
greyil'h  powder,  which  by  burning  longer 
changes  to  a deep  and  fine  purple. 

The  Greeks  tifed  it  externally,  as  a 
gentle  tfcharctic  and  a Ityptic:  they 
made  it  an  ingredient  in  their  ointiticnts 
for  old  ulcers,  and  ufed  to  fprinkle  the 
powder  of  it  on  trelh  wounds  to  flop  the 
haemorrhage. 

MELANTHIUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  hexandria  trigynia  clafs  ol  plants; 
the  female,  flower  of  which  has  no  cup, 
and  is  compol'ed  of  five  lanccolaled 
petals.;  the  fiuit  is  an  ovalo-triangular 
capfule  with  three  cells  in  each  ci 
whicli  lire  contained  feveral  oblong,  coin- 
prefi'ed.  and  membranaceous  (ecds. 

MELANUPJJS,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecles 
of  Sparus,  varirgatdd  with  a nuiKhri'  of 
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longitudinal  lines,  and  vviili  a black 
fpoton  each  fide  at  the  tail;  ■ See  the  ar- 
ticle SpaRUs. 

MEbASTOMA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
thedecanriria  digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
dower  of  which  confills  of  five  l oundifh 
petals;  and  its  fruit  is  a roundilh  berry, 
with  five  cells,  each  containing  a number, 
of  feeds. 

MELAZZO,  a town  of  Turky,  in  the 
heifer  Alia,  litiiated  on  a bay  of  the 
Archipelago:  eaft  long  28°,  north  lat. 
37'  co'. 

MELCHITES,  in  church-hiflory,  the 
name  given  to  the  Syriac,  Egyptian,  and 
other  Chriftians  of  the  Levant.  The 
Melcliites,  excepting  feme  few  points  of 
little  or  no  importance,  which  relate  only 
to  ceremonies  and  ecclefiaftical  difcipbne, 
are  in  every  lefpeiSt  profeffed  Greeks; 
hut  they  are  governed  by  a particular 
patriarch,  who  refides  at  Da  mas,  and 
alTuraes  the  title  of  patriarch  of  Antioch. 
They  celebrate  tnafs  in  the  A.rabian  lan- 
guage. The  religious,  among  the  Mel- 
tliitas,  follow  the  rule  of  St.  Bafil,  the 
common  rule  of  all  the  gr'eek  monks. 
They  have  four  fine  convents,  dittant 
about  a day’s  journey  from  Damas,  and 
netergoout  of  the  cloilfer'i 
MELCHIZEDECHIANS,  in  church- 
hiSoty,  a {sSt  which  arofe  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century,  and  affiim- 
ed,  that  Melchifedech  was  not  a man, 
but  a heavenly  power,  fuperior  to  Jefus 
Chrilt:  for  Melchifedech,  theyfaid,  was 
Ike  interceffbr  and  mediator  of  the  angels, 
but  Jefus  Chrift  was  fo  only  for  men, 
and  his  priefthood  only  a copy  of  that 
of  Melchifedech.  This  herefy  was  re- 
vived in  Egypt  by  one  Hierax,  who 
pretended  that  Melchifedech  was  the 
HolyGhoft.  See  Hieracites. 

MELCK,  a town  of  Germany,  in  Lower 
Audria,  fituated  on  the  Danube,  forty- 
feven  miles  weft  of.Vienna. 

JlELCOMB  REGiS,  a borough  town  of 
Dorfctlliiic,  fix  miles  fouth  of  Dorchefter. 
It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
MELDERT,  a town  of  the  Auflrian  Ne- 
iberlands,  in  the  province  of  Brabant, 
eisht  miles  fouth  of  Lovain, 

MELDORP,  a town  of  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  and  dutchy  ■ of  Holltein  : eaft 
long,  8°  jo',  north  lat.  54*  40', 
MELEAGRIS,  the  turkey,  in  orni- 
.lliology.  Seethe  article  Turkey. 

I’lELES,  the  BADGER,  in ' zoology,  is 
Mbedby  LiniiKus  under  the  fame  genus 


with  the  civet-cat  and  ichneumon  ; in 
ail  which  the  fore- teeth  are  oblufe,  and 
thofe  of  the  upper  jaw  fh-iated.  They 
have  likewile  a)l  abagof  fecreted  matter, 
fituated  near  the  anus.  See  the  articles 
Ichneumon  and  Zieethicus. 

The  badger  is  about  the  lize  of  a fmall 
dog,  with  a ftiort  and  thick  body.  Its 
fur  is  compoled  of  brill ly  hairs,  which 
being  yellow  towards  the  roots,  of  a 
black'fii  brown  in  the  middle,  anti  of  a 
deeper  yellow  at  the  tips,  give  the  creature 
an  odd  mixture  of  deep  brown  and  pale 
yellow,  which  together  form  a kind  of 
grey;  whence  the  animal  iti'clf  is  called 
the  grey,  in  many  places.  See  plate 
CLXXI.  fig.  rr. 

MELLA,  the  BEAD-TREE,  inbotany,  be- 
longs to  the  decandria-nlonogynia  clafs 
,of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  five  long,  patent,  and  lanceo- 
lated  petals  ; the  fruit  is  a foft,  globofe 
drupe,  with  a roundifli  nut,  marked  with 
furrows,  and  containing  five  cells,  in 
each  of  which  is  an  oblong  kernel. 

MELIA  TERRA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
famewirh  melinum.  SeeMELlNUM. 

MELIANTHUS,  honey-flower,  in 
botany,  a genus  of  the  didynamia-poly- 
petala  clafs  rf  plants,  the  flower  of  which 
confills  of  four  petals  ; and  its  fruit  is 
a rapfule  with  four  cells,  each  contain- 
ing a roundifli  feed. 

MELIAPOUR,  a city,  on  the  coaft  of 
Cormandel  in  India,  and  the  fame  with 
St.  Thomas.  See  .S/.  Thom  as. 

MELICA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  tri- 
andria  digynia  clafs  ofplams,  the  flower 
of  which  is  compofed  of  two  valves, 
not  ariftated,  and  containing  a Angle 
feed. 

It  is  frequent  in  woods,  and  is  called 
by  authors  gi'amen  avenaceum,  or  oat- 
grafs. 

MELICERES,  in  furgery,  a kind  of 
eneyfted  tumours,  lb  called  .when  their 
contents  aie  of  the  confiftence  of  honey; 
but  when  this  is  of  the  confiftence  of 
parte,  they  are  called  atheromata.  See 
the  articles  Atheroma  and  Tumour. 

MELIDA,  an  ifland  in  the  gulph  of 
Venice,  fituated  on  the  coaft  of  Dal- 
matia, fuhjrcl  to  the  rrp’jblic  of  Ragufa  : 
eaft  long  ig°  30',  north  lat.  41°  30'. 

MELlLOr,  melilotus,  is  by  Linnajus  ac- 
counted a fpecles  of  trifoliuin.  See  lire 
article  Trifolium. 

Melilot  is  (carce  ever  given  ir.trrr.ally, 
but  externally  ufsd  it  is  a great  emolli- 
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int,  refolvent,  and  digeftive.  It  is  a good 
ingredient  in  cataplal'tns  and  fomenta- 
tions, and  allb  in  clyfters.  It  ufed  to 
be  an  ingredient  in  the  plafter,  employed 
in  dreliing  blifters  ; but'it  is  now  left  out 
of  that  compofition.  The  flowers  are 
recommended  by  fome  in  infufion,  as  a 
remedy  for  the  fluor  albus. 

MELINDA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  fame  name,  and  of  all  the  Portu- 
gueze  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Mala- 
bar, in  Africa : eaft  long.  39“,  fouth 
lat.  3°. 

MELINUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name 
of  an  earth,  famous  in  the  earlieft  ages 
of  painting;  being  the  only  white  of  the 
great  painters  of  antiquity ; and,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny’s  account,  one  of  the 
three  colours  with  which  alone  they  per- 
formed all  their  works.  It  is  a fine, 
white,  marly  earth,  of  a very  compaft 
texture,  yet  remarkably  light ; a fort  of 
texture  which  mull  render  any  earth  fit 
for  the  painter’s  ufe,  that  is  of  a proper 
colour.  It  is  frequently  found  forming 
a ftratum  in  the  earth,  lying  immediately 
under  the  vegetable  mould.  It  is  of  a 
very  fmooth,  but  not  glofly  furface,  is 
very  foft  to  the  touch,  adheres  firmly  to 
the  tongue,  is  eafily  broken  between  the 
fingers,  and  ftains  the  ikin  in  handling. 
It  melts  readily  in  the  mouth,  and  is 
perfedlly  fine,  leaving  not  the  lead  gritti- 
nefs  between  the  teeth.  Thrown  into 
wafer,  it  mskes  a great  bubbling  and 
loud  biffing  noife,  and  moulders  away 
into  a fine  powder.  It  does  not  ferment 
with  acids,  and  fuffers  no  change  in  the 
■fire.  Thefe  are  the  charaflers’  by  which 
the  melinum  of  the  antients  is  diffin- 
■guillied  from  all  the  other  white  earths. 
It  is  ftill  found  in  the  fame  place  from 
whence  the  painters  of  old  had  it,  which 
is  that  from  whence  it  has  its  name,  the 
illaad  of  Milo,  called  Melos  by  the 
Greeks,  and  is  common  in  moll  of  the 
adjacent  illands.  It  has  been  of  late 
tried  here  as  a paint,  and  is  found  not 
to  make  fo  bright  a white  as  the  other 
lubllances  now  in  ufe  among  the  painters, 
but  I'eems  not  liable,  like  them,  to  turn 
yellow  j and  if  fo,  would  be  worth  the 
confideration  of  perfons  in  the  colour 
trade,  efpecially  as  it  may  be  had  in  any 
cpiantities  for  carriage. 

MELISSA,  BAUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  didynamia  gymnofpermia  clafs  of 
plants,  with  a inonopetalous  ringent  flow- 
er, the  lower  lip  of  which  is  divided  in- 


to three  fegmenls,  whereof  the  middle  one 
is  cordated : the  feeds  are  four  in  number 
and  contained  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup' 
Baum  is  greatly  efteemed,  among  the 
common  people,  as  good  in  diforders  of 
the  head  and  ftomach  j but  it  is  lefs  re. 
garded  in  the  fliops.  It  is  moll  conve- 
niently taken  in  infufion  by  way  of  tea- 
the  green  herb  is  greatly  better  than  the 
dry,  which  is  contrary  to  the  general  rule 
in  relation  to  other  plants. 

MELITENSIS  terra,  earth  of  Malta, 
in  the  materia  medica,  an  earth  of  which 
there  are  two  very  different  kinds,  the 
one  of  the  genus  of  the  boles,  the  other 
of  the  marles.  The  latter  is  that  known  i 
-by  medicinal  authors  under  this  name  j 
the  former  is  the  Malta  earth  now  in  ufe: 
but  both  being  brought  from  the  fame 
place,  are  confufedly  called  by  the  fame 
name.  The  maltefe  marie,  which  is  the 
terra  melitenfis  of  medicinal  authors,  is  a 
loofe,  crumbly,  and  very  light  earth,  of 
an  unequal  and  irregular  texture,  and 
when  expofed  to  the  weather,  foon  falls 
into  fine  foft  powder;  but  when  preferr- 
ed and  dried,  it  becomes  a loofe,  light 
mafs,  of  a r^irty  white  colour,  with  a 
greyilh  call ; it  is  rough  to  the  touch,  ad- 
heres firmly  to  the  tongue,  is  very  eafily 
crumbled  to  powder  between  the  fingers, 
and  ftains  the  hands.  Thrown  into  wa- 
ter  it  fwells,  and  afterwards  moulders 
away  into  a fine  powder.  It  ferments 
very  violently  with  acid  menftruum.s. 

Both  kinds  are  found  in  great  abundance 
in  the  ifland  of  Malta,-  and  the  latter  has 
been  much  efteemed  as  a remedy  agsinll 
the  bites  of  venomous  animals,  but  wiih 
how  much  juftice  we  cannot  fay.  The 
other  has  ftipplied  its  place  in  the  german 
fhops,  and  is  ufed  there  as  a cordial,  3 
ftidorific,  and  aflringent.  See  Bole. 

MELITITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  in- 
durated clay,  fo  called  from  Its  yellowilh 
or  honey-like  cdlour.  See  Lapis. 

MELITTIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
didynamia  angiofpermia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  upper  lip  of  whole  cup  is  emarginst- 
ed  j the  upper  lip  of  its  flower  is  plane, 
and  the  lower  one  crenated. 

MELIUS  iNQUiRENDUM,  inlaw,  a writ 
that  lies  for  a fecond  inquiry  to  be  made 
of  what  lands,  Sfc.  a man  died  feized  ; 
when  partiality  isfufpefted  upon  the  writ 
diem  claufit,  ISc. 

MELLE,  a town  in  the  circle  of  Weftpha- 
Ha,  in  Germany,  ten  miles  fouth-eail  of 
Ofnaburg,  fubieft  to  the  eieflor  of  Colosn. 

MEL- 
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WELLER)  a large  lake  of  Sweden,  on 
the  north  fide  of  which  ftands  the  capital 
city  of  Stockholm  i it  is  eighty  miles 
long,  and  thirty  broad, 
vIELLILA,  a port-town  on  the  coaft  of 
Barbary,  in  the  province  of  Fez:  weft 

long.  3®)  35®  S°'* 

(iIELNICK,  a town  of  Bohemia,  twenty 
miles  north  of  Prague. 

MELOCHIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
Bionadelphia-pentandria  clafs  of  plants, 
theflower  of  which  confifts  of  five  large 
petals,  vertically  cordated  ; and  its  fruit 
is  a roimdifh  capfule  with  five  cells,  in 
each  of  which  is  a fingle  roundilh  feed. 
melody,  in  mufic,  the  agreeable  effeft 
of  different  founds,  ranged  and  difpofed 
in  fucceifion  ; fo  that  melody  is  the  effefit 
of  a fingle  voice  or  inftrument,  by  which 
it  is  diftinguifhed  from  harmony.  See 
the  article  Harmony. 

However,  the  term  melody  is  chiefly  ap- 
plicable to  the  treble,  this  being  chiefly 
diffmguilhed  by  its  air. 

MELOE,  the  Oil-beetle,  in  zoology,  a 
genus  of  inledls,  of  the  order  of  the  co- 
leoptera  ; the  antennae  of  which  are  flen- 
(ler  and  filiform  5 the  exterior  wings  are 
dimidiated,  and  there  are  no  interior 
ones.  See  Insects  and  ScARABiEus. 
MELON,  melo,  in  botany,  is  accounted 
only  a fpecies  of  cucumber.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Cucumber. 

Melon-feed  is  efteemed  cooling  and  diu- 
' retie  5 being  poffelTed  of  the  fame  vir- 
tues with  the  other  cold  feeds,  as  they  are 
called  ; and  together  wiih  them  is  ufed 
inemulfions,  and  in  feme  fliop-compofi- 
lions. 

MELOTHRIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
ttiandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  is  compofed  of  a fingle 
rotated  petal ; the  tube  is  of  the  length 
of  the  cup,  and  every  where  grows  to  it ; 
the  limb  is  plane,  and  is  divided  into  five 
very  obtufe  fegments,  hroadeft  towards 
the  edge;  the  fruit  is  an  oval,  oblong 
body,  divided  within  into  three  parts, 
and  containing  a number  of  oblong,  com- 
preffed  feedA 

In  Canada,  Virginia,  and  Jamaica,  where 
this  fruit  commonly  grows,  it  is  pickled 
for  the  table. 

MELTING-cone,  inaffaying,  is  defined 
by  Cramer  to  be  a iVnall  vefi'el  made  of 
copper  or  brafs,  of  a conic  figure,  and 
of  a nicely  poliflied  furface  within;  the 
ufe  of  which  is  to  receive  melted  metals, 
and  ferve  for  their  precipitation,  which  is 

tffeSled,  when  two  bodies  melted  toge- 


ther, and  yet  not  mixing  perfeflly  with 
one  another  in  the  fufion,  feparate  in  the 
cooling  into  two  ftrata,  on  account  of 
their  different  fpecific  gravity.  See  the  - 
article  Precipitation. 

This  precipitation  might  be  made  in  the 
fame  veffel  in  which  the  fufion  is  per- 
formed; but  then  the  melting-pot  or  cru- 
cible muft  be  broken  every  time  to  get  it 
out,  whereas  the  conic  fliape,  and  po- 
liflied furface  of  this  veflel,  makes  it  ea- 
fily  got  out  without  any  violence.  The 
lhape.of  this  veflel  is  alfo  of  another  ufe 
in  the  operation  ; for,  by  means  of  it, 
the  heavy  matter,  fubfiding  to  a point, 
is  formed  into  a perfeft  and  feparate  re- 
gulus,  even  where  the  whole  quantity', 
as  is  very  frequently  the  cafe,  has  been 
but  very  fmall.  When  the  quantity  of 
the  melted  matter  is  great,  it  is  common 
to  ufe,  inftead  of  this  cone,  a large  brafs 
or  iron-mortar,  or  any  other  conveniently 
fliaped  brafs  or  iron-velfel.  It  is  necef- 
fary,  when  the  cone  is  of  brafs,  to  be 
cautious  that  it  be  not  made  too  hot;  for 
the  brittlenefs  of  that  metal,  when  hot, 
makes  it  eafily  break,  on  the  ftriking 
with  any  force  on  that  occafion,  to  make 
the  melted  msfs  fall  out. 

Thefe,  and  all  other  moulds  for  the  re- 
ceiving melted  metals,  muft  always  be 
well  heated  before  the  niafs  is  poured  into 
them,  left  they  fliould  have  contrasted  a 
moifture  from  the  air,  or  have  been  wet- 
ted by  accident;  in  which  cafe  the  melted 
metal  will  be  thrown  out  of  them  with 
great  violence  and  danger.  They  ought 
alfo  to  be  fmeared  over  with  tallow  on 
their  infide.  that  the  regulus  may  be  the 
more  eafily  taken  out  of  them,  and  the 
furface  of  the  mould  not  corroded  by  the 
melted  mat’s  poured  in.  If  a very  large 
quantity  of  a metal  is,  however,  to  be 
received  into  them,  and  efpecially,  if  any 
thing  fulphureous  have  place  among  it, 
this  caution  of  tallowing  the  moulds  does 
not  prove  fufiiqient;  for  the  large  quan- 
tity of  the  mafs  makes  it  continue  hot  fo 
long,  that  this  becomes  but  a flight  de- 
fence to  the  furface  of  the  mould.  In  this 
cafe  the  afl'ayer  has  recourfe  to  a lute,  re- 
duced to  a thin  pap  vvlth  water,  which 
being  applied  in  form  of  a very  thin  cruft, 
all  over  the  infide  of  the  cone,  or  mould, 
foon  dries  up  indeed,  but  always  pre- 
ferves  the  fides  of  the  veffel  from  the  con- 
rofion  of  the  mafs. 

MEMBER,  in  architeSlure,  denotes  any 
part  of  a hnilding;  as,  a frieze,  cor- 
niche,  or  the  li.ke.  This  word  i.s  alfo 

fo;ne- 
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fometiines  ufed  for  the  moulding.  See 
the  article  Moulding. 

Member,  in  grammar,  is  applied  to  the 
parts  of  a period  or  fentence.  See  the 
articles  Period,  Sentence,  Sfr, 

Member  of  parlia?nent.  See  the  article 
Parliament. 

Members,  in  anatomy,  the  exterior  parts 
arifing  from  the  trunk  or  body  of  an 
animal. 

MEMBERED,  or  Membred,  in  heral- 
dry. is  where  the  legs  or  feet  of  an  eagle, 
griffin,  or  other  bird,  are  of  a different 
colour  from  the  reft  of  the  body. 

MEMBRANE,  in  anatomy,  a pliable  tex- 
ture of  fibres,  interwoven  together  in  the 
fame  plane. 

The  membranes  differ  in  thicknefs,  ac- 
cording to  the  fnialnefs  of  their  fibres, 
or  the  number  of  their  planes.  Thefe 
particular  planes  are  termed  laminae,  and 
are  diftinguifiied  into  internal,  external, 
and  middle.  The  difference  of  mem- 
branes, in  general,  depends  on  that  of 
the  fibres  of  which  they  are  compofed. 
Small  portions  of  membranes,  efpecially 
■when  they  are  very  thin,  are  called  pel- 
licles j and  fame  membranaceous  laminae 
are  united  together  by  the  intervention  of 
a particular  fubftance,  compofed  of  this 
fort  of  pellicles,  and  called  the  Cellular 
dr  fpungy  fubftance. 

The  membranes  of  the  body  are  vaiious, 
and  varioully  denominated : fuch  are  the 
peritonteum,  pericardium,  pleura,  fefc. 
Thole  which  ferve  as  integuments,  or 
covers  of  veffels,  are  called  tunics  or 
coats  3 and  thofe  which  cover  the  brain, 
are  called  meninges.  The  mufcles  too 
are  each  cnclofed  in  a peculiar  membrane. 
The  ufe  of  the  membranes  is  to  cover 
and  wrap  up  the  paru,  and  flrengthen 
them  5 to  fave  them  from  external  in- 
juries ; to  preferve  the  natural  heat;  to 
join  one  part  to  another ; to  fuftain  fmall 
veffels,  and  the  nerves  which  run  thro’ 
their  duplicatures  3 to  ftop  the  returning 
of  the  humours  in  their  veffels,  as  the 
valves  ftop  the'  returning  of  the  blood  in 
the  veins  and  heart;  of  the  chyle  in  the 
thoracic  du£t,  and  of  the  lympha  in  the 
lymphatic  v-.ffels. 

MEMBRANOSUS,  In  anatorpy,  a mufcle 
othervvife  called  fafcia,  lata.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Fascia. 

MEMBRED,  or  Membered,  in  heraidryi 
See  the  article  Membered. 

MEMBRILLO,  a town  of  Spain,  four- 
teen miles  foulli  of  Alcantara. 

MEMECYLON,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
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the  oflandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plant? 
the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  four  petals' 

” and  its  fruit  is  a berry.  ’ 

MEMEL,  a port-town  of  Poland,  feventy 
miles  north  of  Koninglberg  : eaft  lon»^ 
7.1°  30',  north  lat.  56°, 

MEMMINGEN,  a city  of  Germany,  j- 
miles  fouth  of  Ulm, 

MEMOIRS,  in  matters  of  literature,  a 
fpecies  of  hiftory,  written  by  perfons  who 
had  fome  flrare  in  the  tranfadlions  they 
relate  ; anfwering  to  what  the  Romans 
called  commentarii,  commentaries. 

The  journals  of  the  proceedings  of  a 
literary  fociety,  or  a colleflion  of  mat- 
ters tranfafied  therein,  are  iikewife  called 
memoirs. 

MEMORY,  metmrlai  a faculty  of  the 
human  mind,  whereby  it  retains  or 
keeps,  the  ideas  it  has  once  perceived. 
See  the  article  Idea. 

Memory,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  is,  as  it  were, 
the  ftore-houfe  of  our  ideas ; for  the 
narrow  mind  of  man  not  being  capable 
of  having  many  ideas  under  view  at 
once,  it  was  necefl'ary  to  have  a repoli- 
tory  in  which  to  lay  up  thofe  ideas  which 
it  may  afterwards  have  ufe  of.  But  our 
ideas  being  nothing  but  aflual  per- 
ceptions in  the  mind,  which  ceafe  to  be 
any  thing  when  there  is  no  perception 
of  them  3 this  laying  up  pf  our  ideas  in 
the  repofitory  of  the  memory,  lignilies 
no  more  but  this;  that  the  mind  has  a 
power,  in  many  cafes,  to  revive  per- 
ceptions it  has  once  had,  with  this  ad- 
ditional perception  annexed  to  them, 
that  it  has  had  them  before.  And  it  is 
by  the  afllftance'of  this  faculty,  that  we 
are  faid  to  have  all  thofe  ideas  in  our 
underftandings  which  we  can  bring  in 
fight,  and  make  the  objefls  of  our 
thoughts,  without  the  help  of  thofe  fen- 
fible  qualities  whidh  firft  imprinted  them 
there. 

Attention  and  repetition  help  much  to 
the  fixing  ideas  in  our  memories : but 
thofe  which  make  the  deepeft  and  moll 
lalling  imprefiions,  are  thofe  which  are 
accompanied  vviih  pleafure  and  pain. 
Ideas  but  once  taken  in  and  never  ag.iin 
repeated,  are  foon  loft;  as  thofe  of  co- 
lours in  fuch  as  loft  their  fight  when  very 
young. 

The  memory  of  fome  men  is  tenacious 
even  to  a miracle  : but  yet  there  feenr.s 
to  be  a cotiflant  dccsy  cf  all  our  ideas, 
.even  of  thole  which  are  ftruck  deepeft  ; 
and  in  minds  the  moft  retentive  : io  that 
if  they  be  not  fometimes  renewed,  ffie 
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print  wears  out,  and  at  at  hft  there  re- 
mains nothing  to  be  feen. 

Tbofe  ideas  that  are  often  refreflied  by  a 
frequent  return  of  the  objefts  or  aftions 
that  produce  them,  fix  thenifelves  bell  in 
the  memory,  and  remain  longeft  there  : 
ftch  are  the  original  qualities  of  bodies, 
i/ia.  folidity,  extenlion,  figure,  motion, 
gfc.  and  thofe  that  almoft  conllantly  af- 
fefl  us,  as  heat  and  cold. 

In  memoiy,  the  mind  is  oftentimes  more 
than  barely  pafiive ; for  it  often  lets 
ilfelf  on  work  to  fearch  fome  hidden* 
ideas ; foraetiines  they  Hart  of  their  own 
accord;  and  fometimes  tempelliious  paf- 
(ions  tumble  them  out  of  their  cells.  This 
faculty  other  animals  feem  to  have  to  a 
. great  degree,  as  well  as  men,  as  appears 
by  birds  learning  of  tunes,  and  their 
endeavour  to  hit  the  notes  right.  For 
itfeems  impofiible  that  they  lliould  en- 
deavour to  conform  their  voices  (as  it  is 
plain  they  do)  to  notes  whereof  they  have 
no  idea. 

o/'Memory,  is  a misfortune  which 
may  proceed  from  falls,  contufions,  paf- 
lions  of  the  mind,  £fc.  If  the  memory  is 
much  impaired,  without  any  external 
caufe,  it  is  a fore-runner  of  an  t.poplexy, 
and  if  it  proceeds  from  malignant  acute 
difeafes,  or  poifons,  it  is  incurable. 

Wlicn  the  cure  is  judged  pradlicable, 
Ileifter  recommends  a moderate  and 
lirengthening  diet,  together  with  car- 
minative, aromatic,  cepiinllc,  and  llo- 
inacliic  medicines.  Spirit. of  lavender, 
bungary-water,  Hoffman’s  balfam  of  life, 
ana  I'al  volatile  oleoCum,  are  alfo  proper, 
tiled  either  internally  or  externally;  like- 
v.'ife  oil  of  cinnamon  with  fugar,  native 
cinnabar,  or  cinnabar  of  antimony  ; but 
being  hot  medicines,  they  fliould  be  ufed 
with  caution.  Externally,  oil  of  myrrh 
IlioukI  be  applied  to  the  temples,  and 
vertex.  Cubehs  are  deemed  fpecific  ; but 
young  people  ought  to  ufe  them  with 
caution.  In  old  perfons,  amber  fliould 
be  mixed  with  the  oflier  medicines. 
ieralMEMOE-Y,  among  orators,  is  nothing 
but  the  aflbeiating  the.  different  heads  to 
be  handled,  with  the  objefls  before  the 
fpeaker’s  eyes;  fo  that  by  only  looking 
around  him,  he  is  put  in  mind  of  what  he 
is  to  fay. 

Artificial  Memory,  memoria  technica,  a 
method  of  afllHing  the  memory,  by  form- 
ing certain  words,  the  letters  of  which 
iliail  fignify  the  date  or  sera  to  be  re- 
membered. In  order  to  this,  the  fol- 
jug  ftries  of  vowels,  diphthongs,  and 


confonants,  together  with  their  corre- 
fponding  numbers,  raiift  beexaftly  learn- 
ed i fo  as  to  be  able  at  pleafure  to  form  a 
technical  word,  that  fliall  (land  for  any 
number,  or  to  refolve  fuch  a word  al- 
ready formed. 


a 

e 

i 

0 

u 

au 

oi 

ei 

ou 

y 

I 

% 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

0 

b 

d 

t 

/ 

1 

s 

p 

k 

n 

Z, 

The  firll  five  vowels,  in  order,  naturally 
reprefent  i,  a,  3,  4,  5 ; the  diphthong 
(iH  ~ 6,  as  being  compofed  of  a and  u, 
or  I -h  5 = 6 ; and  for  the  like  reafon, 
oi  — 7,  and  011  — p.  The  diphthong  ei 
will  eafily  be  remembered  for  S,  as  be- 
ing the  initials  of  the  word.  In  like 
manner,  where  the  initial  confonants 
could  conveniently  be  retained,  tliey  are 
made  ufe  of  fo  fignify  the  number,  as 
t for  3,  f for  4,,  r for  6,  and  n for  9. 
The  reft  were  afligned  without  any  par- 
ticular reafon,  unlefs  that  poflibly^  may 
be  more  eafily  remembered  for  7 or 
feptem,  k for  8,  or  vhtio,  d for  a,  or 
duo  ; 6 for  i,  as  being  the  firft  confonant, 
and  I for  5,  being  the  roman  letter  for 
50,  than  any  others  that  could  have  been 
put  in  their  places. 

It  is  farther  to  be  obferved,  that  z,  and  y 
being  made  ufe  of  to  reprefent  the 
cypher,  where  many  cyphers  meet  to- 
gether, as  1000,  looocjoo,  &c.  inllead 
of  a repetition  of  a x,y  zy  %y,  &c.  let 
g Hand  for  100,  th  for  a thoufand,  and 
m for  a million.  Thus  ag  will  be  100, 
ig  300;  oug  noo,  &c.  ath  1000,  am 
1000000,  hum  59000000.  fefr. 

Fraflions  may  be  fet  down  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : let  r fignify  the  line  (epa- 
rating  the  numerator  and  denominater, 
the  firft  coming  before,  the  other  after  it ; 
as  iro  f,  urp  ^,fourag  &c.  When 
the  numerator  is  i or  unit,  it  need  not 
be  exprefled,  but  begin  the  frafiion  with 
f;  as  re  §,  rl  ■§,  ro^,&c.  Soindeci- 
mals,  r«g -ig.,  ra/A 
Tins  is  the  principal  part  of  the  method, 
which  confifts  in  exprefllng  numbers  by 
artificial  words.  The  application  to 
hillory  and  chionology  is  alfo  performed 
by  artificial  words.  The  art  herein  con- 
fifts in  making  fuch  a change  in  the  end- 
ing of  the  name  of  a place,  perlbn, 
planet,  coin,  &c,  without  altering  the 
beginning  of  it,  as  fliall  readily  fuggeft 
the  thing  fought,  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  beginning  of  the  word,  being  pre- 
ferved,  fliall  be  a leading  or  prompting 

fyllqble 
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fvllable  to  the  ending:  of  it  fo  changed. 
Thus,  in  order  to  remember  the  years  in 
which  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Julius 
Csefar,  founded  their  refpeflive  mo- 
narchies, the  following  words  may  be 
formed ; for  Cyrus,  CyrKtr ; for  Ale- 
xander, Aiexittj  ; for  Julius  Caefar, 
Julior.  XJts  fignifies,  according  to  the 
powers  affigned  to  the  letters  before- 
mentioned,  536;  ita  is  331,  and  or  is 
46.  Hence  it  will  be  eafy  to  remember, 
that  the  empire  of  Cyrus  was  founded 
536  years  before  Chrift,  that  of  Ale- 
xander, 331,  and  that  of  Julius  Caefar  46, 
This  account  is  taken  from  a treatife, 
entitled,  a New  method  of  Artificial 
Memory  ; where  the  reader  will  find 
fereral  examples  in  chronology,  geo- 
graphy, &c.  of  fuch  artificial  words 
difpofed  in  verfes,  which  muft  be  allowed 
to  contribute  much  to  the  affiftance  of 
the  memory,  fince  being  once  learned, 
they  are  feldom  or  never  forgot.  How. 
ever,  the  author  advifes  his  reader  to 
form  the  words  and  verfes  himfelf,  in  the 
manner  defcribcd  above,  as  he  will  pro- 
bably remember  thefe  better  than  thofe 
formed  by  another. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  we  fltall  here  give  bis 
table  of  the  kings  of  England  fince  the 
conqueft;  where  one  thoufand  being 
added  to  the  italics  in  each  word,  ex- 
prefTcs  the  year  ^when  they  began  their 
reigns.  Thus. 

Will-conylta,  Ruf^oi,  Henrag 
Stephi;’/  & Henfecfo^  Richieta,  Ja»/r, 
Hethifer  & 'E.idoid. 

Edfe^/,  Edter/e;>,  Rifetoir,  Hefo/vaa, 
Hefiyfli/que, 

Henii/etf,  Edquar/4ttR;,Efi  Raft,  Henfep- 
feil,  Henoc^a. 

Edfex/ar,  Mary/at,  Els/a/1,  Jam_^t/, 
Caroprimya/. 

Carfec/a^,  'WWfeilt,  Kxtfyd, 

Gtobo-doi. 

MEMPHIS,  oftce  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
ftood  on  the, weft  fide  of  the  Nile,  almolt 
oppofite  to  Grand  Cairo. 

MEN  AN,  a great  river  of  the  further  Jn- 
dia,  which  rifing  north  of  Siam,  runs 
through  that  kingdom,  and  falls  into  a 
bay  of  the  Indian  ocean  below  Bancock. 

MENCHOU,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Champaign,  fixteen  miles 
north-eaft  of  Chalons, 

MENDELSH  AM,  a market-town  of  Suf- 
folk, fixteen  miles  eaft  of  Bury. 

MENDICANTS,  or  begging  fryars,  fe- 
veral  orders  of  religious  in  popifli  coun- 
tries, who  having  no  fettled  revenues,  are 
fupported  by  the  chaiitable  contributions 


they  receive  from  others.  This  foriof 
fryars  began  in  the  thirteenth  century,- 
when  the  Waldenfes  making  a profeflioil 
of  renouncing  their  eftates,  and  leading 
a life  of  poverty,  gave  rife  to  this  inftitu. 
fion.  Two  of  that  feft,  Bernard  and 
Durand,  fet  up  a congregation  called  the 
poor  catholics:  thole  vvho  afterwards 
followed  their  example  are,  the  domini- 
cans,  francifeans,  auguftins  and  Carme- 
lites. 

MENDIP,  a name  given  to  feveral  hills 
near  the  city  of  Wells,  in  So.-nerfetihire, 
in  which  are  lead  mines. 

MENGRELI.A,  a province  of  afiatic  Tur- 
ky,  fituated  on  the  north-eaft  part  of  the 
Euxinefea,  between  Georgia  and  Cir- 
caffia,  where  the  Turks  purchafe  boys 
and  young  women  for  their  feraglios. 

MENIALS,  in  law  books,  domeftic  or 
houfhold-fervants,  who  live  under  their 
lord  or  matter’s  roof. 

MENIN,  a little  fortified  town  in  Flanders, 
eight  miles  north  of  Lille. 

MENINGES,  orMENYNGES,  in  anato- 
my,  a name  given  to  the  dura  and  pia 
mater  of  the  brain.  See  the  article 
Dura  Mater,  &c, 

MENIPPEAN,  in  poetry,  a kind  of  fa- 
tyr,  confifting  of  profe  and  verfe  inter, 
mixed. 

MENISCUS,  in  optics,  a lens  convex  on 
one  fide,  and  concave  on  the  other.  See 
the  article  Lens. 

For  finding  the  focus  of  a menifeus,  the 
rule  is  : as  the  difference  of  the  femi- 
diameters  of  the  concavity  and  convexity,  1 
to  the  femidiameter  of  the  concavity;  fo  | 
is  the  diameter  of  ths  convexity  to  the 
focal  diftance. 

MENISPERMUM,  virgi.nian  ivy,  in 
botany,  a genus  of  the  hexandria  trigy- 
nia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof 
confifts  of  fix  ovato-oblong,  obtafe,  hol- 
low, ereflo-patent  petals  ; the  fruit  is 
compofed  of  three  oval  berries,  each  con- 
taining a fingle  cell,  and  in  it  a large, 
lingle,  lunated,  comprefied  feed. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  parts  of  fruc- 
tification vary  extremely  in  this-genus. 

MENNONITES.  a fea  of  baptifts  in  Hoi- 
land,  fo  called  from  Mennon  Simonis  of 
Friezeland,  who  lived  in  the  fixteenth 
century.  This  fea  believe,  that  the  New 
Teftament  is  the  only  rule  of  faith  ; that 
the  termsPerfon  andTrinity  are  not  to  be 
iifed  in  fpeaking  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghoft  ; that  the  firft  man  was  not 
created  perfea ; that  it  is  unlawful  to 
fwear  or  to  wage  war  upon  any  occafion ; 
that  infants  are  not  the  proper  lubjefts  of 
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bapliCni  ; and,  that  minifters  of  the  gof- 
pel  ought  to  receive  no  falary.  Tliey  all 
unite  in  pleading  for  toleration  in  reli- 
gion, and  debar  none  from  their  alTein- 
blies  who  lead  pious' lives,  and  own  the 
fciiptures  for  the  word  of  God.  The 
mennonites  meet  privately,  and  every  one 
in  the  affemhly  has  the  liberty  to  fpeak, 
to  expound  the  fcriptures,  to  pray  and 
Cng.  They  affeinble  twice  every  year, 
from  all  parts  of  Hafland,  at  Rvnlbourg, 
a village  about  two  leagues  from  Ley- 
den, at  which  time  they  receive  the  com- 
munion, fitting  at  a table,  where  the  firlt 
didributes  to  the  reft;  and  all  lefls  are 
admitted,  even  the  roman  catholics  if  they 
pleafe  to  come. 

MENOLOGy,  the  greek  calendar,  in 
which  the  lives  of  the  faints  in  Ihort,  or 
barely  their  names,  are  cited  ; anfwering 
nearly  to  the  martyrologv  of  the  latin 
church.  See  MAaTYROLOGy. 

MENSA,  in  law-books,  a term  that  in- 
cludes in  it  all  patrimony,  and  necelfaries 
for  livelihood. 

MENS.tlLS,  menfalia,  in  church-hiftory, 
Inch  livings  as  were  formerly  united  to 
the  tables  of  leligious  houfes,  and  hence 
called  menial  benefices.  See  Benefice. 
MENSES,  Flours,  Courses,  catame- 
nia, in  medicine,  the  monthly  evacua- 
tions from  the  uterus  of  women  not  with 
child  and  not  giving  fuck. 

Among  the  natural  aiSions  which  prepare 
proper  juices  and  matter  for  carrying  on 
the  viral  motions,  may  be  reckoned  this 
menftrual  purgation  of  women,  fince  by 
means  thereof  the  fuperfluons  and  redun- 
dant blood  is  evacuaterl,  that  what  re- 
mains in  the  veins  may  circulate  with 
giealer  freedom,  and  he  the  more  elfefiu- 
ally  depurated.  This  evacuation  is  oc- 
calioned  by  the  redundance  of  that  fluid  In 
women  and  the  peculiar  ftruilure  of  the 
uterus ; and  as  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  health,  fo  it  is  the  means  hy  which  the 
fetus  is  nonrifhed.  The  antient  phyfi- 
cians,  and  the  generality  of  the  modern 
ones,  afcribe  the  periodical  return  of  this 
flux  to  the  influence  of  the  moon,  or  to 
the  lunar  phafes.  The  quantity  of  blood 
llins  evacuated  cannot  be  exadlly  and 
accurately  afcertained,  for  it  varies  in 
women  of  different  ages,  methods  of 
life,  and  conflilutions.  About  the  firft 
eruption  of  the  menfes  the  quantity  dif- 
charged  is  generally  hut  fmall.  Lean  wo- 
men, and  , thole  who  abound  in  blood, 
evacuate  more  than  fuch  as  are  fat  and  of 
a cold  conftitution  ; and  thofe  who  are 
VoL.  in. 


addifled  to  luxury  and  idlenefs,  a larger 
quantity  than  thofe  who  live  upon  low 
and  flender  diet,  or  ufe  much  exercife. 
The  menftrual  blood  is  fald  to  be  eva- 
cuated both  from  the  minute  vefiels  of 
the  uterus  and  vagina ; it  is,  however,  a 
great  controvei'ly  among  anatoraifts, 
whether  this  blood  is  difcherged  from  the 
veins  of  the  uterus  alone,  or  thofe  of  the 
vagina,  exclufive  of  the  uterus.  The 
menfrs  generally  make  their  firft  eruption 
in  girls  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
ceale  between  forty  and  fifty.  When  this 
evacuatioii  begins,  the  body  is  frequently 
freed  from  numberiefs  diforders  arifing 
from  the  redundance  of  ferum  before 
generated;  and  when  it  ceafes,  a large 
number  of  diforders  are  generally  pro- 
duced. 

Immoderate  flux  of  the.  Menses.  Every 
large  flux  of  blood  from  the  uterus  is  not 
to  be  efteemed  noxious,  but  fuch  only  as 
is  attended  with  lofs  of  ftrength,  which 
brings  on  other  fymptoms,  fuch  as  want 
of  appetite,  crudities  from  indigeftion, 
a fenfation  of  weight  near  the  legion  of 
the  ftomach,  an  ill  colour  in  the  face, 
a languid  pulfe,  often  with  a gentle  heat, 
an  oedematous  fmelHng  of  the  feet,  and 
a difturbed  fleep  without  refrelliment. 
Sometimes  the  menfes  flow  in  too  great 
plenty  and  with  impetuofity  at  the  ufual 
period  ; fometimes  twice  or  ofteiier  in  a 
month  ; fometimes  again  they  continue  - 
feveral  days  longer  than  ordinary.  This 
flux  fometimes  confifts  of  thin  florid 
blood,  which  happens  chiefly  in  abortions 
and  from  a retention  of  pieces  of  the  fe- 
cundines,  which  keep  the  mouths  of  the 
velfels  open;  fo-metiuies  there  arc  coagu- 
lated and  clotted  rnalfes,  like  flefli  which 
come  away  vvith  thehlood,  of  the  fizeof  an 
egg,  which  is  occafioned  by  a ftoppage 
of  the  menfes  for  two  or  three  months. 
At  other  times  the  blood  is  grumous, 
coagulated  and  black,  generally  on  the 
fill  ft  days  cf  childbed,  in  flender  and  ple- 
thoric fubjefts.  When  the  patient  is  ca- 
cheflic,  and  the  flux  contiiiues  long,  it  is 
then  watry  and  mucid  ; in  froibutic  per- 
fons  it  is  watry  and  fetid,  with  acrimony 
and  pain,  in  the  younger  fort,  before 
qhild-bcaring  ; if  the  evacuation  be  im- 
moderate, it  is  commonly  followed  hy  a 
fluor  albus. 

The  caufe  may  he  referred  to  a copious 
and  impetuous  afflux  of  the  blood  to  the 
uterus,  and  an  unequal  and  impeded  re- 
flux by  the  veins,  which  diftending  and 
relaxing  the  uterine  vcflels,  make  the  ori- 
H fices 
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fices  too  wide,  or  rend  and  corrode  them, 
by  which  .the  blood  flows  too  freely : 
this  may  happen  from  a plethora,  or  when 
there  has  been  a long  fuppreffion,  or  an 
abortion,  or  a difficult  labour.  It  gene- 
rally happens  to  women  about  the  fiftieth 
year,  when  the  menfes  are  going  to  leave 
them,  and  not  always  without  danger. 
If  the  body  is  cacochymic,  or  fcorbu- 
tic,  or  full  of  bad  humours,  or  affiiaed 
with  the  venereal  difeafe,  the  cafe  is  dan- 
gerous and  troublefome.  It  is  produced 
by  a fedentary  life,  by  too  frequent  an  u[e 
of  fait,  acrid”  and  feafoned  meats,  by  fpi- 
rituous  liquors,  by  violent  agitations  and 
palfioDS  of  the  mind,  from  Ioffes,  love, 
anger,  &c. 

The  cure,  according  to  Affruc,  iliould 
refpeft  the  reftraining  a prefent  flux.  It 
fhould  begin  with  reft  if  convenient,  in 
bed  i the  patient  lying  on  ber  back  and 
kept  as  filent  as  poffible;,  fhe  Ihould  be 
bled  in  the  arm  in  proportion  as  hercon- 
ftitution,  ftrength  and  the  urgency  of  the 
fymptoms  will  admit.  X-et  her  fare  flen- 
derly  on  veal  and  chicken-broth,  fifl’.- 
foops,  and  drink  a ptifan  of  nattle-tops, 
yarrow  and  plantane,  with  orange  peel, 
or  of  the  greater  comfrey;  if  the  patient 
is  hot  and  bilous,  with  linfeed.  If  thele 
fail,  let  her  take  twenty-five  or  thirty 
grains  of  roch-alu-m  in  fuoftance,  with  a 
draught  of  an  alfilngent  decoifion.  In 
more  defperate  cafes  the  uterus  may  be 
fyringed  with  a fyringe  mad.e  foi  that 
purpofe,  with  a decoflion  of  plantane, 
red  rofes,  and  yarrow',  with  vinegar  or 
powder  of  roch  alum.  If  the  menfes  ap- 
pear in  breeding  women,  the  true  and 
only  remedy  is  opium,  which  rauft  he 
criven  freely  till  the  intention  is  obt.ained. 
s4preffwn  of  the  Menses.  Boerhaave 
obferves,  that  in  a luppreflion  of  the 
menfes  theie  is  a plethora,  with  a lill- 
lelfnefs  to  motion,  a heavinefs,  a pale- 
nefs,  a pain  of  ihe  loins  and  of  the  gi  oin  ; 
all  the  funclions,  whether  natural,  t'ital, 
or  animal,  are  depraved  ; fometimes  the 
menfes  will  force  a way  ihrough  the  eyes, 
errs,  nottrll?,  gums,  the  lalival  duffs, 
the  cefopliaguk,  from  the  alvus,  bladder, 
breads,  fkin,  wounds  or  ulcers.  Hence 
often  arifes  a depravation  of  all  the'vi- 
fcera,  as  alfo  difcafes  without  number, 
partly  from  a putrefiflion  already  begun, 
and  partly  from  the  hurt  which  the  velTels 
li.rve  received. 

From  thisdiforder,  Aftruc  ob.terves,  pro- 
ceed vv.ant  of  appetite,  the  .pica  malacia, 


or  a depraved  appetite.  If  it  is  habitual 
and  obftinate,  a fchirras  or  dropfy  of  the 
womb  are  to  be  feared,  or  a rupture  of 
fome  blood  veffel,  efpecially  of  the  lungj, 

It  is  not  fo  dangerous  when  the  uterus  is 
not  infarfled,  or  when  there  is  no  other 
fymptoni  of  the  menfes.  ’ If  this  difeafe 
is  attended  with  the  fluor  albus,  it  may 
become  habitual,  and  from  yellow  be- 
come green  and  acrid,  corroding  the  ute- 
rus,,and  laying  the  foundation  of  a dtop- 
fy  therein. 

Things  which  retard  the  menfes  are  im- 
moderate  cold,  forrow,  a fudden  fright, 
too  great  evacuations,  incraffating  diet, 
a crudity  of  the  humours,  acids,  ami 
aftringent  medicines. 

This  diforder,  acdording  to  Sydenham, 
is  to  be  cured  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
' hyfteric  affeflion,  but  if  the  remedies  for 
that  fail,  the  patient  mutt  take  every 
morning  five  fpoonfuls  of  hyfteric  julep 
with  twelve  drops  of  fpirit  of  haitfhorn; 
and  every  night  one  fcruple  of  powder  of 
myrrh  camphorated,  made  into  a bolus  or 
•pill,?  with  the  fyrup  of  orange-peels,  Al- 
len recommends  cantharides  and  cam- 
phor 1 fhe  tiofe  is  from  tw'o  grains  to  fix. 
Hoffman  diredls  chalybeais,  or  pills 
made  of  aloes,  myrrh,  faffion,  araber, 
caftor,  and  round  birthwort.  Pitcaira 
thinks  mercury  more  efficacious  than  lied. 
If  the  fluids  are  inclinable  to  ftagnate, 
their  fluidity  may  be  preferred  by  fomen- 
tations and  fridlions  of  the  feet,  by  open- 
ing a vein  in  the  foot,  and  bleeding  elfe- 
where,  by  giving  uterine  purges,  by  em- 
menagogues,  by  plafters,  fomentations, 
liniments,  vapours  and  heat,  by  ftrength- 
ening  the  veflels  debilitated  with  a ple- 
thora by  cbalybeafs  and  aftringen.ls,  See 
the  articles  Fomentation,  Friction, 

EMMEN  AGOGUES,  Ll  NIMEN T,  fitf. 

MENSTRUUM,  in  chemiltry,  any  body 
which,,  in  a fluid  or  fu'otilifed  Hate  is  ca- 
pable of  intei  pofing  its  fmall  parts  be- 
twixt the  fmall  parts  of  other  bodies,  fo 
as  to  divide  them  fiibtily,  and  form  a new 
uniform  compound  of  the  two.  Hence 
chemifts  have  divided  menftruutns  into 
folid  and  fluid.  Dry  or  falid  menftfuums 
may  again  be  divided  into  five  claffes; 
which,  according  to  Boerhaave,  are  as  fol- 
low, I,  The  fix  metals,  gold,  lead,  fiber, 
copper,  iron  and  tin,  wliich  afi  upon  one 
another  after  being  fufed  in  the  fire,  and 
may  he  intimately  mixed",  fo  as  to  make 
an  apparently  homogeneeus  mafs,  every 
particle  of  which'  holds  the  fame  propor- 
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tlon  of  a different  metal  as  the  whole, 
for  if  ten  ounces  of  filvcr  be  thus  mixed 
with  an  ounce  of  gold,  and  a grain  of 
this  tnafs  be  given  to  an  a/Tay- mailer,  he 
will  difcover  that  it  contains  one  eleventh 
part  gold  and  ten  parts  filver.  i.  The 
femi-metals,  as  antimony,  bifinuth,  cin- 
nabar, marcafites  and  zink,  which,  when 
melted,  mix  with  one  another  or  with 
metals;  but  when  thus  mixed  they  are 
no  longer  malleable,  but  may  eafily  be 
reduced  to  powder,  3.  The  dry  falts,  as 
alum,  borax,  nitre,  fal-ammoniac,  fea- 
falt,  vitriol,  fixed  alkali,  and  mercury- 
fnbliinate,  which  may  be  fublily  divided 
by  fire,  and  intimately  mix  with  one 
another,  with  metals,  femi-metals,  and 
other  things.  4.  Hard  foffil  lulphureous 
bodies,  asfulj'hur  viviim,  common  btim- 
llone,  arl’enic,  otpiment  and  cobalt.  5. 
The  foflil  bodies,  callerl  by  refiners  ce- 
ments, which  confift  of  falts,  fulphur  and 
brick  reduced  to  dry  powders  and  ftrowed 
betwixt  plates  of  metals,  in  order  to  raife 
their  colour',  orfipiraie  oiie  metal  from 
another. 

Some  raenftruums  being  left  to  them- 
felvei,  after  (bitition  concrete  into  an  hard 
tnafs,  which,  th  uigh  compounded,  ap- 
pears of  an  uniform  finiple  nature.  In 
this  manner,  if  melteel  lead  he  mixed 
with  tin,  they  unite,  as  water  with  watpr, 
ormercury  with  mercury.  Thecafe  is  the 
lame  in  all  the  metals,  and  in  foine  of  the 
femi-metals.  Thus  if  a fcruple  of  regu- 
los  of  antimony  be  added  to  a pound  of 
melted  tin,  the  mafs  when  cold  will  ap- 
pear uniform,  but  become  entirely  brittle; 
lb  fixed  alkali  unites  with  land  in  the  file; 
and  fiilpluii'  and  mercury,  hy  being 
ground  together',  turn  to  a black- and  dry 
powder,  .whirh  being  fublimed  produces 
anappar'ent  fimple  body  called  cinnabar. 
Many  become  an  hard,  and  fometimes  a 
dry  body.  Titus  almoft  all  the  men- 
llrnnms  of  metals  unite  with  their  re- 
fpefiive  metals  into  folid  vitriols : and 
liras  llrong  diftilied  vinegar,  when  it  has 
Wolved  fiiells,  chalk,  and  ftony  fuh- 
Haiices,  leparales  from  its  water,  and 
lOgeiher  with  the  body  it  dilTolves,  forms 
adry  hard  mafs.  See  Solution. 
.Niimetous’menftruums havealiquid  form 
before  they  aft  as  folvents  ; as  vinegar, 
'’ater,  faline,  acid,  alcaline  and  com- 
pounded fpirits,  alcaline  oils  per  dellqui- 
ran,  Sfc.  fome  menfiruums  become  li- 
gnirl  after  the  folution,  and  continue  fo 
yiill  the  folvent.’  Thys  in  the  diflblutiqn 


of  five  of  the  metals  with  fimple  mercury 
afoftpafle  is  produced,  which  may  indefi- 
nitely be  diluted  by  the  addition  of  more 
mercury,  but  there  is  fcarcely  any  known 
method  of  reftoring  this  amalgama  to  its 
folidi'y.  All  the  liquid  menftruums,  after 
having  diflfolved  metals  in  a large  propor- 
tion, cannot  eafily  he  dried  ; whence  many 
have  imagined  thefe  I'olutions  to  be  fixed 
metallic  oils,  and  in  vain  fought  fecrets 
in  them. 

It  is  now  eafy  to  obfervethat  many  men- 
ftruiims  unite  bodies  as  well  as  feparate 
them  ; for  frequently  after  the  diffolution 
the  particles  of  the  menftruum  prefently 
join  with  thofe  of  the  folvent,  and  pro- 
duce a ndw  compound,  often  very  differ- 
ent from  the  nature  of  the  fimple  refolved 
body.  The  pitts  however  of  the  folvent, 
after  its  concretion,  no  longer  touch  one 
another,  but  are  feparated  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  the  particles  of  the  matter 
diffolved.  And  the  particles  which  be- 
fore conftituted  the  folvend  are  feparated 
by  the  interpcfition  of  the  particles  of 
the  folvent.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  the 
parts  of  the  rnenfiruums  apply  themfelves 
to  tire  parts  of  the  folvend ; and  a certain 
cau'fc  is  here  requii'ed  to  make  the  parti- 
cles  of  the  folvent  fly  from  one  another 
and  approach  the  particles  of  the  folvend, 
rather  than  rei-nain  in  their  former  fitua- 
tion.  The  like  caule  feems  to  be  required 
to  make  the  particles  of  the  folvend,  now 
feparated,  remain  united  with  the  parts 
of  the  menfhrium,  rather  than  fuffer  the 
difibiving  ami  diffolved  particles  to  unite 
by  their  natural  affinity  into  homogeneous 
bodies.  This  caufe  mull  be  fought  in  the 
folvend  as  well  as  in  the  folvent,  for  the 
aftion  is  reciprocal.  Thus  while  aqua 
regia  diffolves  thrice  its  weight  of  gold 
into  a yellow  liquor,  the  particles  of  gold 
are  united  with  the  aqua  regia,  and  re- 
main fufpended  in  it,  though  gold  be 
eighteen  times  heavier  than  aqua  regia. 
Whence  there  mult  be  a mutual  corre- 
Iponding  povVer  between  the  particles  of 
, the  gold  and  aqua  regia,  whereby  the)' 
aft  upon,  embrace  and  detain  each  other, 

. otherwife  the  particles  of  gold  would  f ill 
to  the  bottom,  the  faline  particles  reft  up- 
on them,  and  the  water  float  over  both. 
If  we  were  to  deduce  the  caufe  from 
fimilitude  of  fubftance,  the  aftion  of 
aiffolution  feiems  fo  he'  performed  bv  a 
certain  power  of  the  parts  of  the  men- 
flruum  to  attraft  the  diflblved  parts  ra. 
ther'than  to  repel  them  ; and  tinot'a  mt 
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chanical  aflion,  or  unfilendly  commo- 
tion, but  rather  an  appetite  of  union. 
Thus,  in  a violent  folution,  the  agita- 
tion, heat,  hilTing  and  tumult  ceafe  when 
ail  the  paits  of  the  Iblvend  have  united 
with  thole  of  the  Iblvent,  as  appears  in 
throwing  a piece  of  iron  into  weak  aqua 
fortis. 

The  whole  folvent  never  a£ls  at  once  on 
the  whole  folvenci,  only  thole  particles  of 
the  Iblvend  which  touch  fome'  others  of 
the  folvent  aft  fii  ft ; and  thefe  being  fe- 
parated,  frclh  particles  of  the  menfti  uum  , 
apply  thc-mfelves  to  others  of  the  folvend  ; 
therefore  part  of  the  menftruum  afis  upon 
thiit  pait  of  the  body  which  it  ftrikes  off 
and  I'eparates,  but  the  conflifl  made  in 
this  I'epai  ation  excites  a greater  motion  in 
the  menftruum,  by  which  means  other 
parts  of  the  menltruums  are  agitated  and 
.applied  to  other  parts  of  the  folvend. 

Fire  excites,  promotts,  and  increafes 
the  aflion  of  menltruums ; for  in  extreme 
cold,  folutions  are  either  not  made  or 
made  hut  flowly,  but  they  are  foon  per- 
formed by  the  afhliance  of  heat:  fome 
menltruums  require  a ftroVig  heat,  as 
mercury,  before  it  will  diflblve  metals  : 
fome  a fmalltr ; thus  fal  armbniac,'  fea 
fait,  ami  fait  cf  tartar  eafily  diffolve  in 
water : fome  menltruums  aft  with  a mo- 
derate heat,  but  lofe  their  dilfolving 
power,  or  even  acquire  a power  ol  coa- 
gulating, by  a Itroiiger  ; thus  warm  wa- 
ter dilTolves  the  white  of  eggs,  which 
boiling  water  coagulrtes.  This  effeft  of 
fire  Teems  to  be  produced,  i.  by  impel- 
ling, moving  and  agitating  the  menflriitim 
in  the  manner  of  a mere  mechanical 
motion,  a.  By  its  general  power  of  ex- 
panding the  fuhllance  of  all  bodies.  5. 
By  feparating  the  parts  fo  as  to  let  them 
farther  afunder.  In  molt  cafes  the  heat 
is  increafed  during  the  folution,  and  even 
the  aflion  of  thole  menltruums  is  aug- 
mented by  heat,  which  generate  a great 
degree  of  cold  in  the  folution  j thus  fal 
ammoniac  dilTolves  foonelt  in  twann 
water. 

The  aliove  being  part  of  the  doftrine  of 
Boei'haave  concerning  menltruums,  we 
fli.ill  lubjain  the  following  axioms  and 
canons  in  relation  to  the  fame  fubjefl 
from  Dr.  Shaw’s  chemical  leflures. 

That  author  having  derived  thefe  axioms 
from  experiments,  thence  deduces  the 
canons  in  the  manner  fallowing.  i. 
That  water  is  a menllriuim  which  of  it- 
Itlf  dilTolves  little  more  than  falls,  but 
being  allllled  by  acids,  dilTolves  earths. 


and  even  metals  themfelves.  See  the  ar. 
tide  Acid  nunjlruums.  . 

Hence  a'  general  rule  oT praflice  might  be 
drawn  for  making  water  an  almolt  uni- 
verfal  menftruum  j thus,  by  the  addition 
of  a fixed  alkaline  fait,  it  dilTolves  oil 
into  a Toap  ; by  the  addition  of  alcohol, 
it  extrafls  the  reftnous  tinflures  of  vege. 
tables;  and  in  this  manner  it  might  be 
proper  to  run  through  the  dilTereiit  fub- 
jefls  of  the  vegetable,  animal  and'  inmersl 
kingdoms,  and  form  tables  of  the  foki- 
five  powers  of  water,  feparate,  and  in  con- 
junfiion.  2.  That  fuch  tables  may  be 
readily  formed  of  the  diffblving  power  of 
all  known  menltruums,  to  fhew,  by  in. 
fpcftion,  in  what  time,  in  what  pro|)or- 
tion,  and  with  what  degree  of  heat  all 
folvents  perform  their  adtions ; which 
being  once  reduced  to  a certainty,  woitld 
greatly  facilitate  and  improve  the  praflice 
of  chemiftry.  3-  That  the  powet  of 
alcohol,  as  a menlliuum,  is  chiefly  li- 
mited  to  refins  and  oils,  but  by  certain 
additions  may  be  extended,  as  was  faid 
of  water,  fo  as  to  become  an  almolt  imi- 
verfal  folvent.  Thus,  by  the  addition  of 
water,  it  becomes  brandy,  or  fpirit  which 
extrafls  many  tinflures  that  pure  water 
and  pure  alcohol  will  not  leparalely  ez- 
traft.  'Whence  we  have  a good  infti'uc. 
tion  for  attempting  a new  let  of  meti- 
ftrnums  by  mixture,  or  thecompcfitionof 
two  or  three  fiinple  folvents : and  if  the 
requifits  c.are  and  fkill  were  employed  in 
thus  m.itler,  many  ufeful  difeoverics  might 
be  jultly  expefled  from  it.  Indeed  the 
mixing  of  two  menftruums  may  fome- 
times  deftroy  the  virtue  of  bollit  thus 
fpirit  of  nitre  and  fimlpe  water  will  each 
of  them  feparately  dilTulve  the  calculus 
humanus,  but  not  touch  it  when  they  arc 
mixed:  but  this  inftance  is  only  particu- 
lar, and  there  are  a large  number  produ- 
cible on  the  contrary  fide,  which  may  ra- 
tionally recommend  a further  profeciilion 
of  this  enquiry.  4.  That  metals  are  fo- 
luble  in  oils  and  acid  fpirits,  fo  as  not  to 
be  eafily  difeovered  therein  : whence  a 
rule  may  be  drawn  for  a prudent  fufpen- 
fion  of  the  judgment,  and  a rational 
dillrull  of  the  fenfes,  in  chemical  opera- 
tions ; and  again,  a caution  derived 
againft  being impofed  on  by  vain  pretences 
of  alchymills,  5.  That  the  power  of  a 
menftruum  is  not  to  be  judged  of  by  its 
innocency  with  regard  to  the  animal 
body  ; the  acid  fpirit  of  bread  is  inno- 
cent and  wholefome,  yet  capable  of  dif- 
folving  coral  and  gems.  Pure  oil-olhe, 
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will  diffolve  ;eaa  and  tin.  The  white  of 
an  egg  howls'-*  '“f* 

■per  actiquiu/n,  diflbives  the  tough  body  of 
niviTh/  6-  That  the  aflion  .of  inenttru- 
ums  clep'.nds  upon  a certain  fecret  and 
recipiocal  relation  betwixt  the  IbJcent  and 
fobentl,  fcaice  cognizable  by  the  direft 
fcnles,  nor  hitherto  well  made  out  by  in- 
Ihnces  ami  indmSlion.  7.  That.men- 
llruums  have  not  their  full  a£lion  unlefs 
reduced  to  a fluid  or  fubtile  date.  Water 
in  the  firm  and  folid  form  of  ice,  does  not 
aft  on  halts,  but  they  foon  begin  to  dif- 
Iblve  each  other  upon  contaft.  Metals 
do  not  aft  upon  metals  in  the  way  of  fo- 
lution  till  they  arel'ufcd  ; nor  does  I'ulphur 
diiTolve  quickfilver  till  they  are  both  re- 
duced either  to  a fluid  or'very  fubtile  ftate 
by  triture  or  melting;  whence  to  promote 
the  aftions  of  menifruums,  we  are  di- 
reiled  to  reduce  both  the  folvent  and  fol- 
vend  to  minute  parts,  or  the  neareft  pofli- 
ble  to  a fluid  Hate,  whether  by  heat,  iri- 
ture,  fufion,  or  otherwife.  8.  That 
quickfilver  is  a true  folvent  cf  metals,  fo 
as  to  drink  them  in  as  water  drinks  in 
falts;  by  which  means  one  metal  may  be 
readily  united  with  another  in  any  pro- 
portion by  Ample  triture  ; and  by  this 
means,  amalgamation  and  many  opera- 
tions in  the  fublimer  metallurgy  are  per- 
formed. 9.  That  acid  fpirits  are  not 
equally  proper  raenftruiims  to  all  the  me- 
tals: thus  fpirit  uf  nitre,  though  it  dif- 
folves  the  reft,  will  not  dilToIve  gold, 
10.  That  ail  bodies  in  natuie  may  be- 
come menfluuums  to  one  another,  each  cf 
them  being,  by  fome  means  or  other,  ca- 
pable of  having  their  pairs  uniformly 
interpofed  betwixt  the  fmall  parts  uf  any 
of  the  reft;  thus  even  metals  may,  by 
art,  he  made  to  diffolve  in  water,  as  we 
evidently  fee  from  numerous  Iblutions.of 
metals  in  acid  fpirits:  thefe  fpirits  be- 
ing no  more  than  water  charged  vyitli 
the  fine  or  more  volatile,  paits  cf  falts. 
ji.  That  the  caufe  commonly  afligned 
of  folution,  ‘VIZ.  the  admiffion  of  the 
fine  panicles  of  one  body  into  the  pores 
of  another,  whole  figure  fits  them  for 
their  reception,  is  not  juft  or  pdequate, 
but  hypothetical  and  ill  prefumed  ; fince 
we  find  that  fome  bodies  will  uniformly 
diffolve  their  own  quantity  of  others,  as 
water  does  of  Epfom-falt,  alcohol  of  ef- 
fential  oils,  mercury  of  metals,  one 
metal  of  another,  &c.  whereas  the  fum 
of  the  pores  or  vacuities  of  every  body, 
mull  be  necelTarily  lefs  than  the  body  it- 
felf,  and  confequently  thofe  pores  can- 
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not  receive  a quantity  of  matter  equal  to 
the  body  wherein  they  refide.  iz.  That 
the  diffolving  power  of  water  may  be 
iinmenfely  increafed  by  means  of  the 
digeftor,  from  which  inftrument  there 
are  folid  grounds  of  hope  that  it  may, 
under  a proper  regulation,  greatly  con- 
tribute to  the  impiovement  cf  chemiftry, 
natural  philofophy,  and  arts.  See  the 
article  Digestor. 

33.  Upon  the  whole,  it  Ihould  feem  that 
many  defireable  improvements  are  deriv- 
able to  arts  from  an  improvement  in 
the  bufmefs  of  menftruums.  The  difco- 
very  of  that  common  menftruum  aqua 
foitis,  introduced  the  art  of  alfaying,  and, 
the  fcarlct-dye.  That  of  alcohol  intro- 
duced the  arts  of  varnilhing  and  japan- 
ing.  Numerous  pigments  for  paintersj 
colours  fur  dyers,  tan-liquors  for  tan- 
ners, the  llaining  of  bone,  horn,  ivory, 
marble,  various  kinds  of  ink,  tinftures, 
and  folutions  in  medicine,  chemiftry, 
and  other  arts,  have  all  refulted  from  the 
difcovery  of  menttruutns  ; yet  this  fub- 
jeft  feems  almoft  as  new  and  rich  as 
evei'i  fo  that  numerous  other  difcoveries 
of  the  fame  kind  could  not  exhauft  it. 
Uni’zjerfal  Men  ST  RVViA.  See  the  article 
Alkahest. 

MENSURATION,  in  general,  denotes 
the  aft  or  art  of  meafuring  lines,  fuper- 
ficies,  or  folids.  See  Distance,  Gaug- 
ing, Height,  Surveying,  fete. 
MENTHA,  -MINT,  in  botany.  See  the 
article  Mint. 

MENTZ,  the  capital  cf  one  of  thq  elec- 
torates of  the  fame  name  in  Germany, 
lituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Rhine  and  Maine:  eaft  long.  8°,  and 
north  lat.  50°. 

MENTZELIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
polyandi  ia-monogyiiiaciafsof  plants,  the 
flower'  of  which  conlifts  of  five  patent 
petals  : the  fruit  is  an  oblong,  unilocu- 
lar capfule,  containing  a number  of  fmall 
roundilh  feeds. 

MENVANTHESjEUCkbean,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  pentandria-monogyniaclafS 
of  plants,  with  a monopetalous  funnel- 
like flower,  divided  into  five  deep  feg- 
ments  at  the  limb ; the  fruit  is  an  oval 
capfule  with  one  cell,  containing  a great 
many  fmall  feeds. 

Buckbeari,  called  by  authors  trifolium 
paiuftre  and  paludolum,  and  by  :Tour- 
nefort  nymphoides,  is  greatly  recom- 
mended as  a diuretic,  in  dropfical  cafes  ; 
as  alfo  in  ihe  cure  .of  intermittent  fevers, 
and  difotders  of  the  breaft  arifing  from 

tough 
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tough  matter  in  the  lungs  : the  general 
way  cf  taking  it  is  in  a liiong  infufion, 
though  many  prefer  the  juice  fielh  ex- 
pn-tfTed  from  the  leaves. 

MEOTIS,  or  Palus  meotis,  a fea  of 
Tnrky,  which  divides  Europe  from  Afia, 
extending  fiom  C;im  Tartary  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Don,  or  Tanais. 

MEPPEN,  a city  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle cf  Weltphalia,  and  bifliopric  of  Mun- 
Iter ; eaftlong.  7°,  north  lat.  51“*  55'. 

MEQUENENCA,  a city  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Arragon,  fifty  miles  fouth- 
•eaft  of  SaragclTa. 

MEQUINEZ,  a city  of  Fez,  in  the  empire 
of  Morocco:  weft  long.  6°,  north  lat.  54°. 

MERAN,  or  Moran,  a city  in  the  circle 
of  Aultria  and  county  of  Tyrol  : eaft 
long.  11°  15',  north  lat.  46'’  40'. 

MERCATOR’S  sailing,  that  performed 
by  Mercator’s  chart.  See  the  articles 
Chart  and  Navigation. 

Mercator’s o/V/zrtjftr.  See  the 
article  Map. 

MERCHANT,  a perfon  who  buys  and 
fells  commodities  in  grofs,  or  deals  in 
exchanges  ; or  that  traffics  in  the  way  of 
commerce,  either  by  importation  or  ex- 
portation. Formerly  every  one  who  was 
a buyer  or  feller  in  the  retail  way,  was 
called  a merchant,  as  they  are  ftill  both 
in  France  and  Holland  ; but  here  fliop^ 
keepers,  or  thofe  who  attend  fairs  or 
markets,  have  loft  that  appellation. 
Previous  to  a perfon’s  engaging  in  a ge- 
neral trade,  and  becoming  an  univerfal 
dealer,  he  ought  to  treafure  up  fuch  a 
fund  of  ufeful  knowledge,  as  will  enable 
him  to  carry  it  on  with  eafe  to  himfelf, 
and  without  rifking  fuch  lolTes  as  great 
ill-concerted  undei  takings  would  natu- 
rally expofe  him  to.  A merchant  fliould 
therefore  be  acquainted  with  the  follow- 
ing parts  cf  coynmercial  learning:  i.  He 
ftiould  write  properly  and  correftly,  z. 
Underftand  all  the  rules  of  arithmetic 
that  have  any  relation  to  commerce.  3. 
Know  how  to  keep  books  of  double  and 
fingle  entry,  as  journals,  a ledger,  &c. 
4.  Be  expert  in  the  forms  of  invoices, 
account,  of  Tales,  policies  of  infurance, 
charter-parties,  bills  of  lading,  and  bills 
of  exchange.  5.  Know  the  agreement 
between  the  money,  weights  and  mea- 
fures  of  all  parts.  6.  If  he  deals  in  filk, 
woollen,  linen,  or  hair  manufaflures, 
he  ought  to  know  the  places  where’  the 
different  forts  of  merchandizes  are  ma- 
nufaflured,  in  what  manner  they  are 


made,  what  are  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  compofed,  and  from  whence  they 
come,  the  preparation's  of  thefe  materials 
before  working  up,  and  the  places  (0 
which  they  are  fent  after  their  fabrics- 
tion.  7.  He  ought  to  know  the  lengths 
and  breadths  which  filk,  woollen,  or  hair- 
fluffs,  linen,  cottons,  fuftians,  Sfc.  ought 
to  have  according  to  the  feveral  ftalutcs 
and  regulations  of  the  places  where  they 
are  manufaflured,  with  their  different 
prices,  according  to  the  times  and  fea- 
fons  ; and  if  he  can  add  to  his  know- 
ledge the  different  dyes  and  ingredients 
which  form  the  various  colours,  it  will 
not  be  ufelefs.  8.  If  he  confines  his 
trade  to  that  of  oils,  wines,  he  ought 
to  inform  himfelf  particularly  of  the 
appearances  of  the  fucceeding  crops,  in 
order  to  regulate  his  difpofing  cf  what 
he  has  on  hand  ; and  to  learn  as  exaftly 
as  he  can,  what  they  have  produced  when 
got  in,  for  his  direflion  in  making  the 
neceffary  purchafes  and  engagements. 
9.  He  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
forts  of  merchandize  found  more  in  one 
country  titan  another,  thofe  which  are 
fcaice,  their  different  fpecies  and  qtiali- 
ties,  and  the  propereft  method  for  bring- 
ing them  to  a good  market,  either  by 
land  or  fea,  10.  To  know  which  ate 
the  merchandizes  permitted  or  prohibited, 
as  well  on  entering  as  going  out  of  the 
kingdoms  or  Hates  where  they  are  made. 
II.  To  be  acquainted  with  the  price  of 
exchange,  according  to  the  courfe  of  dif. 
ferent  places,  and  what  is  the  caufe  of  its 
rife  and  fall.  12.  To  know  the  culloms 
due  on  importation  or  exportation  of 
merchandizes,  according  to 'the  ufage, 
the  tarifs,  and  regulations  of  the  places 
to  which  he  trades.  13.  To  know  the 
bell  manner  of  folding  up,  embaling,  or 
tunning  the  merchandizes  for  their  pre- 
fervation.  14.  To  underftand  the  price 
and  condition  of  freighting  and  infuring 
fhips  and  merchandize.  15.  To  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  goodnefs  and  value  of 
all  neceffaries  for  the  conftiu.flion  and 
repairs  of  Ihipping,  the  different  manner 
of  their  building,  what  the  wood,  the 
malls,  cordage,  cannons,  fails,  and  all 
requifites  may  coll.  16.  To  know  the 
wages  commonly  given  to  the  captains, 
officers,  and  failors,  and  the  manner  of 
engaging  with  them.  17.  He  ought  to 
underftand  the  foreign  languages,  or  at 
leaft  as  many  of  them  as  he  can  attain  to  ; 
thefe  may  be  reduced  to  fourj  'viz.  the 

Spanilh, 
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Spanifli,  which  is  ufed  not  only  in  Spain, 
put  on  the  coalt  of  Africa,  from  the  Ca- 
naries to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  : the 
Italian,  which  is  underllood  on  all  the 
coafts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  Levant : the  German,  which 
]s  underftood  in  alinoft  all  the  northern 
countries  ; and  the  French,  which  is  now 
-become  almolt  univerfally  current.  18. 
He  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  con- 
I'ular  jitrifdifiilon,  with  the  laws,  cul- 
toms,  and  ufages  of  the  different  coun- 
tries he  does  or  may  trade  to  ; and  in  ge- 
neral all  the  ordinances  and  regulations, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  have  any 
relation  to  commerce.  19.  Though  it  is 
not  necelfary  for  a merchant  to  be  very 
learned,  it  is  proper  that  he  fltould  know 
fomething  of  hiftory,  particularly  that  of 
his  own  country,  geography,  hydrogra- 
phy, or  the  fcience  of  navigation ; and 
that  he  is  acquainted  with  the  difcove- 
ries  of  the  countries  in  which  trade  is 
ellabliflied,  in  what  manner  it  is  fettled, 
of  the  companies  formed  to  fupport  thole 
ellablifliments,  and  of  the  colonies  they 
have  fent  out. 

Ail  tbefe  branches  of  knowledge  are  of 
great  I’ervice  to  a merchant  who  Cariies 
on  an  extenfive  commerce ; but  if  his 
trade  and  his  views  are  moi'e  limited,  his 
learning  and  knowledge  may  be  fo  too  : 
but  a material-  requifite  for  forming  a 
merchant  is,  his  having  on  alhoccafions  a 
llrift  regard  to  truth,  and  his  avoiding 
fraud  and  deceit  as  corroding  cankers 
that  mull  inevitably  dellroy  his  reputa- 
tion and  fortune. 

Trade  is  a thing  of  fo  imiverfal  a nature, 
that  it  is  impoffible  for  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, or  of  anv  other  nation,  to  deter- 
mine all  the  affairs  relating  to  it;  there- 
fore all  nations,  as  well  as  Great  Britain, 
Hicw  a particular  regard  to  the  law  mer- 
chant, which  is  a law. made  by  the  mer- 
chants among  themfelvess  however,  mer- 
chants and  other  ftrangers  are  fubjedl  to 
the  laws  of  the  country  in  which  they  re- 
llde.  Foreign  merchants  are  to  lell  their 
merchandize  at  the  port  where  they  land, 
ingrofs,  and  not  by  retail;  and  they  are 
allowed  to  be  paid  in  gold  or  filver-bul- 
lion,  in  foreign  coin  or  jewels,  which 
may  be  exported.  If  a difference  arifes 
between  the  king  and  any  foreign  ftate, 
the  merchants  of  that  ftate  are  allowed 
fe  months  ti.me  to  fell  their  effefis  and 
leave  the  kingdom,  during  which  time 
they  ai  e to  remain  free  and  unmolefted  in 
site"' , '■  ""ods.  See  the  articles 


Commerce  and  Naval  Affairs. 

MERCURIAL,  fomething  confilling  of  or 
relating  to  mercury.  See  Mercury. 
The  efficacy  of  mercurial  medicines  de- 
pends on  the  extreme  finenefs  and  great 
weight  of  their  particles,  whereby  they 
penetrate  into  the  inmoft  receffes  of  the 
animal  ftruRure,  and  there  remove  ob- 
llruflions.  However,  as  they,  tend  to 
quicken  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  their 
ufe  in  hefVical  cafes  feems  dangerous. 

■MERCURIALIS,  mercury,  in  botany, 
a,  genus  of  the  dioecia-ennendria  clafs  of 
plants,  with  an  apetalous  flower,  con- 
fining only  of  ftamina  : the  fruit  is  a large 
bilocular  capfule,  with  a fingle  roundifh 
feed  in  each  cell. 

MERCURIFIC  ATION,  in  chemiftry,  the 
method  of  feparating  the  mercuries  of 
metals,  which  is  molt  eafily  effefled  by 
means  of  a burning-glafs ; for  the  metal 
being  placed  in  its  focus,  its  mercurial 
parts  are  faid  to  fly  off  in  fmoke,  which 
when  condenfed  and  collefled,  appears  to 
be  true  quickfilver. 

MERCURY,  in  natural  hiftory,  a femi- 
metal  naturally  fluid,  and  the  beavieft  of 
all  known  bodies  except  gold  : it  is  fo 
perfectly  homogeneous  and  finiple  in  it.s 
nature,  that  it  is  a queftion  whether  gold 
itfelf  be  more  fo  : when  perfeflly  puri- 
fied, it  appears  the  fame  in  all  its  parts, 
as  far  as  our  utmoft  tefts  can  go,  till  we 
come  to  that  fevere  trial,  the,  folar  fire. 
It  penetrates  the  parts  of  all  the  other 
metals,  renders  them  brittle,  and  in  part 
diffolves  them.  It  is  wholly  volatile  in 
the  fire,  and  may  be  driven  up  in  vapour 
by  a degree  of  heat  very  little  greater 
than  that  of  boiling  water.  It  is  the  lead 
tenacious  of  all  known  bodies,  for  its 
parts  feparate  into  more  minute  ones  of 
the  fame  figure,  with  the  fmalleft  force. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  moft  divifible  of  all 
bodies,  for  the  vapour,  in  form  of  which 
it  rifes  in  evaporation,  is  almoft  too  thin 
to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  ambient  air, 
yet  this  is  pure  unaltered  mercury  ; for 
if  it  is  received  into  cold  water,  it  forms 
itfelf  again  into  regular  round  drops. 
Notwithftanding  a fmal!  heat  ferves  to 
evaporate  mercury,  yet  if  it  be  kept  in 
a degree  fmaller  than  that,  in  a veffel 
carefully  clofed,  a long  continuance  of 
that  heat  will  reduce  it  to  a red  calx  in 
form  of  powder,  and  this  may  be  again 
revived  into  fluid  mercury  by  a gentle 
heat  given  it  in  ftratification  with  char- 
coal-duft.  If  it  be  placed  in  its  crude 
ftate  in  the  focus  of  a great  hurning- 
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glafs,  it  is  immediately  diflipated  in 
fumes,  and  leaves  no  remainder  : but  if 
inftead  of  crude  mercury,  this  red  calx 
be  ufed,  it  runs  into  a kind  of  giafs,  and 
immediately  afterwards  evaporates,  leav- 
ing a fmail  quantity  of  dulky  powder 
behind,  which,  on  being  further  urged 
by  the  fame  intenfe  heat,  vitrifies  and 
flies  off  as  the  other  part  had  done  : but 
if  this  calx  be  expofed  upon  a piece  of 
charcoal,  the  effeft  is  the  fame,  as  in 
giving  it  the  heat  of  a common  fire  with 
charcoal-dtift,  it  runs  into  liquid  mer- 
cury, and  immediately  afterwards  eva- 
porates. It  appears,  therefore,  that  mer- 
cury, fimple  as  it  feems  to  be,  is  com- 
pofed  of  a vitrifiable  earth,  and  a ful- 
phur,  which  laft  gives  it  the  brightnefs 
and  appearance  of  metal ; for  when  rob- 
bed of  this,  it  ceafes  to  be  bright  and 
metalline,  and  again  recovers  thofe  qua- 
lities on  its  being  added  again,  tho’  from 
no  other  fubftance  than  charcoal.  It  is 
poflible  to  calcine  mercury  to  fuch  a de- 
gree, that  it  (hall  bear  heating  red  hot  in 
a crucible  without  evaporation.  The 
penetrating  power  of  mercury  is  fo  great, 
that  in  falivations  any  thing  of  gold  worn 
by  the  perfons,  will  be  amalgamated  with 
the  fumes  of  it  paffingthro’  the  (kin,  and 
will  be  rendered  white  and  foft  by  it. 

It  diffolves  very  readily  in  the  ftronger 
acid  menftrua,  and  wh^t  is  very  fingular, 
in  aqua  fortis  and  aqua  regia  iadiffer- 
ently,  while  the  other  metals  in  general 
that  arc  foluble  in  one  of  thefe,  are  not 
to  be  affefled  by  the  other.  With  oil  of 
vitriol,  it  yields  us  the  yellow  emetic 
powder  called  turbith  mineral  ; and  with 
fpirit  of  fea-falt,  corrofive  fiiblimate. 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  pure  mercury  is 
to  water  as  rqojo  to  looo;  and  as  it  is 
the  heavieft  of  all  fluids,  it  is  alfo  the 
coldeli  i common  water  is  much  more 
cold  to  the  touch,  under  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances,  than  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
confequently,  mercury  than  either  ; and 
when  heated,  mercury  is  in  an  equal  de- 
gree the  hotteft  of  all  fluids  j that  heat, 
which  given  to  water  would  fcarce  be 
felt  by  the  flefh,  will  burn  it  if  given  to 
mercury. 

Mercury  readily  mixes  with  gold,  filver, 
lead  and  tin,  among  the  metals,  and 
with  aink  and  bifirrath,  among  the  femi- 
metals.  See  AM.a'LG amation. 
Butnotwithflandingthis,  it  doesnot  eafily 
blend  with  any  other  fubftance,  except 
by  the  means  of  fire,  or  of  trituratipn  : 
by  either  of  thefe  methods,  it  may  be 
4 


blended  intimately  with  fulphur ; by  tlie 
former,  into  a red  matter;  by  the  latter 
into  a black  powder,  called  aethiops  mi! 
neral.  See  JEthiops  mineral. 

No  drug  ought  to  be  fo  carefully  exa- 
mined as  to  its  purity  as  mercury,  as 
none  is  fo  frequently  fophifticated.  The 
weighing  it  hydroftatically  is  the  fiueft 
of  all  means  to  find  out  this  adultera- 
tion i or  it  may  be  difeovered  by  evapo- 
rating  a little  of  it,  to  try  if  any  thing 
will  remain  behind  : or  when  it  is  adul. 
terated  in  the  common  way  with  lead 
by  grinding  it  in  a mortar  with  vinegar, 
This  mild  acid  is  a menftruum  for  lead 
though  not  for  mercury,  and  confe- 
quently  if  there  has  been  lead  mixed 
among  the  mercury,  it  will  grow  fweet 
to  the  tafte,  but  if  the  mercury  be  pure, 
it  will  remain  unaltered. 

The  ores  of  mercury  are  of  various  kinds, 
but  the  molt  general  one  is  known  by  the 
name  of  cinnabar,  which  very  readily 
parts  with  its  quickfilver,  on  its  being 
dittilled  in  a glafs  retort,  with  the  addi- 
tion  of  quick  lime  or  iron-filings.  In 
many  places  it  is  feparated  by  burying 
certain  earthen  veffels  in  the  earth,  and 
inverting  into  them  others  containing 
cinnabar,  and  flopped  with  a bundle  of 
roofs ; when  a fire  being  made  about 
thefe,  the  quickfilver  runs  through  the 
mofs,  and  is  faved  in  the  under  veffel. 
The  fulphur  is  not  fo  eafily  feparated 
from  this  mineral  in  its  proper  form,  but 
if  it  be  boiled  in  a ftrong  lixivium  of 
wood-afhes,  and  diftilled  vinegar  beadd- 
ed  to  the  clear  liquor,  it  will  be  precipi- 
tated. For  the  properties  and  virtues  of 
native  and  fadiitious  cinnabar,  fee  the  ar- 
ticle Cinnabar. 

Mercury  is  not  only  found  in  cinnabar, 
and  other  ores,  but  is  fometimes  met 
with  in  its  pure  and  fluid  date,  lodged 
in  the  accidental  cavities  of  bard  (lone, 
for  when  the  workmen  who  fearch  for 
its  ore  accidentally  break  into  thefe  ca- 
vities,  it  runs  out  like  water.  The  nn- 
, happy  creatures  who  work  in  thefe  mines 
feldom  live  more  than  three  or  four 
years,  and  then  die  in  a moft  miferable 
manner;  and  the  people  who  work  it  m 
any  other  manner  in  abundance,  and  for 
a conftancy,  are  as  certain  of  mifehief 
from  it,  being  always  afflidled  with 
palfies  and  tremblings  of  the  limbs.  We 
have  alfo  had  abundant  experience  from 
the  common  mercurial  unguents,  and 
from  the  method  of  taking  it  internally, 
that  when  proper  care  has  not  been  taken. 
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the  nerves  have  frequently  been  terribly 
hurt  by  it,  the  humours  colliquatecl,  and 
befide  the  common  fymptoms  of  a ptya- 
lifin,  ulcers  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  and 
diarrhoeas  of  the  mod  dangerous  kind, 
have  been  brought  on. 

However,  under  proper  regulations,  it  is 
a mod  powerful  and  noble  medicine.  Its 
virtues  in  opening  the  obdrufted  paf- 
fages,  and  in  attenuating  tough  and  vifcid 
humours  in  the  very  remoted  parts'  of 
the  body,  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  almod 
any  other  medicine.  Whence  it  is  found 
of  great  ufe  in  doppages  of  the  glands, 
in  fchirrofities  of  the  fpleen  and  mefen- 
tery,  and  in  drumous  and  fcrophulous 
cafes.  It  is  alfo  well  known  to  be  fu- 
perior to  any  thing  in  the  itch,  and  other 
cutaneous  eruptions  of  the  mod  malig- 
nant kind,  and  alfo  in  venereal  ulcers. 

On  its  being  imported  it  pays  a duty 

of  6-^d.  the  pound,  and  draws  back  on 
100 

exportation  67cro‘^‘ 

Crude  mercury  is  bed  prepared  for  in- 
ternal ufe  by  diddling  it  in  a retort; 
and  a good  method  of  giving  it  in  fmall 
dofes,  is  the  rubbing  it  with  fine  fugar 
in  a mortar,  with  a fmall  proportion  of 
oil  of  almonds,  till  it  is  perfeftly  blend- 
ed with  the  fugar. 

Crude  mercury  is  an  ingredient  in  many 
of  the  ointments  and  pladers  of  the 
lliops,  and  is  frequently  ordered  in  ex- 
temporaneous prefcriptions.  In  this  cafe 
the  common  method  of  giving  it  is  in 
the  form  of  pills,  in  which  it  is  killed 
with  turpentine,  and  mixed  with  other 
ingredients  principally  of  the  purging 
kind, 

Preparations  of  now  in  ufe  in 

the  drops,  are  chiefly  thefei  i.  asthiops 
mineral:  i.  fadlitious  cinnabar:  tur- 
bith  mineral : 4.  white  precipitate  : 5. 
corrofive  mercury  fublimate  : 6.  mercu- 
rius  calcinatus,  commonly  called  preci- 
pitate per  fe  : 7.  red  mercurial  corrofive: 
8.  coralline  mercury  : and,  9,  mercurius 
dulcis. 

For  the  manner  of  preparing  the  four 
iird  of  thefe,  fee  iETHIOPS  MINERAL, 

Cinnabar,  Gfc. 

Corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  or  white 
corrofive  mercury,  is  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  take  of  purified  mer- 
cury, forty  ounces  j cf  fea-fak,  ihirly- 
ihree.  ounces;  of  nitre,  twenty-eight 
ounces,  and  pf  calcined  green  vitriol, 
fixty-three  ounces,  B-ub  the  tjuickfilver 
VOL.  Ill, 


firft  in  an  ounce  or  more  of  corrofive  fub- 
limate, in  a wooden  or  Hone- velfel,  till 
it  be  broken  inlo  fmall  grains  ; then  mix 
with  it  the  nitre,  afterwards  the  fea-lb.lt, 
till  the  mercury  quite  difappears ; laftjy, 
add  the  calcined  vitriol,  but  do  not  mb 
the  mixture  too  long  with  it,  kit  the 
quickfilver  flicnld  begin  to  part  again  ; 
put  the  whole  into  a matrafs  with  an 
alembic-head,  and  fublime  it.  The  cor- 
rofive fublimate  will  he  found  in  the  head, 
and  a fpirit  in  a final!  quantity  will  run 
into  the  receiver.  This  is  a terrible 
poifon,  and  corrodes  every  part  it  touches 
as  it  goes  down  into  the  Itomach  ; it  is 
therefore  only  ufed  externally,  for  eating 
down  proud  flefli,  and  cleanfing  old  and 
foul  ulcers.  Mercurius  calcinatus,  or  cal- 
cined mercury,  commbnly  called  preci- 
pitate per  fe,  is  thus  prepared:  let  pu- 
rified mercury  upon  a fand  heat  lor  feve- 
ral  months,  in  a glafs-vcfle!  with  a broad 
bottom,  and  a fmall  aperture  to  ttat  in 
the  air,  till  it  be  reduced  to  a red  ^w- 
der.  This  preparation  is  in  great  elleem 
in  all  cafes  in  which  mercurials  are  pro- 
per : two  or  three  grains  are  ger.cral1y 
given  for  a dole.  Red  mercurial  con  o- 
five,  improperly  called  red  precipitate,  is 
thus  prepared  : take  any  quantity  c£  pu- 
rified mercury,  put  it  into  a flat-bottomed 
glafs,  and  add  to  it  an  equal  quantity  in 
weight  of  aqua  fortis  : kt  the  mixture  in 
a fand-heat  till  all  the  moiflure  is  eva- 
porated,' and  the  mafs  at  bottom  has  ac- 
quired a fine  red  colour.  This  is  a mild 
efcliarotic,  and  is  ufed  in  eating  down 
carnofities  and  proud  flefli  in  ulcers, 
which  it  performs  with  very  little  pain. 
Coralline  mercury,  or  arcanum  cortilli- 
num,  is  thus  prepared  ; pour  upon  the 
mercurial  red  corrofive  tliiice  its  weight 
of  reflified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  digeft 
them  together  two  or  three  days  in  a gen  - 
tie  heat,  often  lliaking  the  velfel;  tht-n 
let  fire  to  the  fpirit,  ftirring  the  powder 
continually  till  the  fpirit  is  quite  burnt 
away.  This  powder  is  given  in  imiil 
doles  of  two  or  three  griins.  For  iha 
manner  of  preparing  mercurius  dulcis, 
allb  called  draco  mitigatus,  aciuila  all  a, 
and  calomel.  See  C.alomel. 

ylnisnateri  Mercury.  See  Animated. 

IvlERCURYj  H , in  allronomy,  the  iina'lelt 
of  the  plrnetf,  and  the  neared  the  fun. 
See  the  article  Copernicak. 

Its  mean  diltance  from  .the  fun  is  3S7 
cf  fuch  parts  of  which  the  earth  is  1000, 
its  r-xcentricity  is  So  of  Inch  parts.  Tit- 
inclination,  Q{  itj  ttibit  is  6’  c 
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performs  its  revpliition  round  the  fun  in 
87  days,  23  lioui'f,  16';  it'  greateft  elon- 
gation is  about  22°  46'.  The  place  in  the 
ecliptic  for  the  afcending  node  is  in  14® 
4a.'  of  taurus.  Its  diameter  to  that  of  the 
earth  is  as  3 to  4 : and  therefore  the  globe 
of  mercury  will  be  to  that  of  the  earth  as 
2 to  1;. 

Mercury,  in  the  fame  manner  as  venus, 
always  keeps  himfelt  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  fun,  and  never  recedes  from 
him  fo  far  as  venus  does  ; he  hides  him- 
felf  fo  much  in  the  fplendor  of  the  fun’s 
rays,  that  he  is  but  feldom  feen  by  us  on 
the  earth  ; but  fince  the  invention  of  te- 
lefcopes,  he  has  been  frequently  obferv- 
ed,  when  in  conjnnflion  with  the  fun, 
to  pafs  under  his  ciilk  like  a black  fpot. 
The  ertceeding  brightnefs  by  which  mer- 
cury oulfltlnes  all  the  planets,  does  evi- 
dently p:ove  him  to  be  much  nearer  the 
fun  than  any  pf  the  reft ; for  the  nearer 
any  body  is  to  the  fun,  the  greater  illuf- 
tration  it  receives  from  him.  From  all 
this  it  is  evident,  that  mercury  does  like- 
wife  go  round  the  fun  in  a lefler  orbit,  in- 
cluded within  the  prbit  of  venus.  See  the 
article  Venus, 

Again,  whatever  is  demonftrated  con- 
cerning the  motions  of  venus,  is  liltewife 
true,  and  to  he  underftood  of  the  motions 
cf  mercury;  hut  the  conjundlions  of  mer- 
cury with  the  fun,  his  diredlicns,  fta- 
tious,  and  retrogradations,  are  more  fre- 
quent,than  in  venus;  for  mercury  cir- 
culating fafter,  and  in  a leffer  orbit  than 
venus,  does  cftncr  overtake  the  earth 
phan  (lie.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  mo- 
tions of  thefe  tvvo  planets  feen  from  the 
earth,  are  very  irregular  and  unrqual, 
fince  they  are  fometimes  feen  to  have  a 
niotion  forward;  fometimes  they  appear 
immoveable,  or  ftationary,  after  this  they 
change  their  conrfe,.  and  move  back- 
wards, and  after  fuch  a regieflion  they 
again  take  up  their  ftaiious,  and  keep  for 
foine  time  the  fame  place  in  the  zodiac: 
whereas  a fpeflatpr  in  the  fun  will  al- 
ways obferve  thefe  planets  to  go  forward 
with  a rnotion  regulated  after  a certain 
rale;  for  the  apparent  inequality  of 
thefe  motions,  feen  from  the  earth,  is  fuch 
as  exaflly  anKvers  to  a regular  motion 
round  the  fun  : and  therefore  it  is  ma- 
nifeft  that  the  fun,  and  not  the  earth,  is 
the  center  of  thefe  planets  motions. 

■Dr.  Halley,  in  his  ohfervaliem  of  mer-: 
cvirv,  feen  in  the  fnn,  A.  D.  I'hyy,  at 
St.  Helena,^  lava,  that  this  planet  may 
J)e  leen  nine  lirnes  in  the  fun,  near  the 


afeending  node,  A.  D.  1710, 1723,  jyjl, 
M-bS:  I75O.  17^9.1776,  1782,  lygjj 
in  Oftober,  and  four  times  near  the  other 
node,  in  the  month  of  April,  A.  D.  1707, 
t753>  I78^»  1799;  all  'f>is  century. 
Dr.  Gregory,  in  his  elements  of  allro- 
Bomy,  delcribes  the  phsenomena  that  will 
appear  to  the  eye  in  mercury:  he  fays, 
that  belides  the  phsenomena  of  the  order 
of  the  fixed  liars,  which  agree  alike  with 
an  eye  placed  any  where  wit’pin  the  orbit 
of  faturn,  it  is  plain  that  the  eye,  pofited 
in  mercury,  will  fee  the  fun  almoil  three 
times  broader  than  we  fee  it  from  the 
earth,  beeaufe  that  planet  is  almoft  three 
times  nearer  to  the  fun  than  the  earth. 
Whence  alfo  the  folar  dilk,  feen  from 
mercury,  is  feven  times  greater  than  the 
dilk  as  it  appears  to  us,  and  mercury 
has  feven  times  more  light  and  heat, 
ceeteru  parihts,  than  the  earth.  But 
thefe  qualities  are  much  more  or  lefs  in- 
tenfe,  according  to  the  different  diftahee 
of  mercury  from  the  fun  ; for  its  orbit 
is  much  more  excentric,  than  the  orbit  of 
any  other  planet. 

The  accelerating  gravity,  towards  the 
fun,  is  alfo  feven  times  greater  th'erethan 
here. 

It  has  not  yet  been  found  by  obferva- 
tidn,  whether  mercury  turns  upon  its 
own  axis,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  cer-: 
ta'inly  defined,  whether  to  an  eye,  placed 
on  its  furface,  al]  the  things  without  will 
appdar  to  revolve  with  a contrary  mo- 
tion ; that  is,  whether  it  has  the  viciffi- 
tude  of  day  and  night,  much  lefs  what 
is  the  fpace  of  its  nyclithemeron,  or  na- 
tural day  ; but  we  may  fafely  enough 
conjeflure,  that  it  does  revolve  about  its 
axis,  fince  oth.er  planets  do.  But  the 
year  of  mercury  is  fcarce  equal  to  a quar- 
ter of  our  year,  tho’  it  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther it  has  different  feafons,  beeaufe  they 
depend  upon  the  inclination  of  the  axis 
of  its  rotation,  which  is  unknown,  to 
the. plane  of  the  orbit  which  it  deferibes 
about  the  fun.  The  eye  placed  in  mer- 
cury, looking  at  the  fun,  will  fee  the 
fun’s  fpots  (when  it  has  any)  fometimes 
in  a right  line  crofting  his  dilk  from  eaft 
to  well,  at  another  time  their  way  will 
appear  elliptical  and  curved,  towards  one 
fide  or  the  other,  and  all  the  variety  of 
this  . (ihsenomenon  will  happen  in  one 
year,  in  which  the  track  or  vvay  of  the  ■ 
fpots  will  appear  twice  redWineal.  But 
the  way  of  the  folar  fpots,  feen  from 
mercury,  w'ill  be  always  almoft  llraight 
becau'.e  mercury  never  declines  much 
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from  the  plane  of  the  fun’s  equator, 
and  therefore  not  fenfibly  from  the  planes 
bf  the  circles,  which  the  fpots  defcribe 
by  their  rotation.  And  as  the  plane  of 
the  orbit  of  the  earth  is  moft  of  all  in- 
clined to  the  faid  plane  of  the  fun’s  equa- 
tor, the  way  of  the  fpots,  feen  from  the 
earth,  appears  more  curved  than  if  the 
fun  was  feen  from  any  other  planet. 
This  curvature  will  be  fomething  lefsj 
feen  from  jupiter  or  mars;  and  yet  lefs 
from  faturn,  lefs  ftill  frotii  venus,  and 
lead  of  all  from  mercury,  as  we  have  jult 
ohferved. 

The  other  five  planets  are  fuperior  to 
mercury,  therefore  their  phasnomena  are 
to  an  eye  placed  in  mercury,  as  the  phas- 
noniena  of  mars,  jupiter  and  faturn,  feen 
from  the  earth.  Therefore  venus  and  the 
earth,  when  they  are  in  oppolition  with 
the  fun,  will  ihine  with  a full  orb,  and 
reflefting  the  fun’s  rays  very  dire£lly, 
will  fln'ne  upon  mercury  all  night,  and 
powerfully  expel  the  darknefs.  For  fince 
venus,  when  it  is  horned,  and  (hews  the 
lead  part  of  its  enlightened  hemifphere  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  is  fo  bright 
as  to  calt  a (hadow,  it  will  appear  very 
bright  to  mercury,  to  which  it  turns  its 
whole  enlightened  hemifphere. 

Mercury  fees  no  inferior  planet  knovyn 
to  us,  confequently  fees  no  celeftial  body 
falcated  or  horned;  and  therefore  a fpec- 
tator  there,  will  want  the  argument  taken 
from  fuch  phafes  of  the  planets,  to  efta- 
blifli  the  true  fyftem  of  the  vvorld  ; for 
the  phafes  of  the  inferior  planets  have 
clearly  fltewn  that  they  moved  about  the 
fun;  whence  it  was  natural  to  think  the 
fame  of  the  other  motions.  But  never- 
(hflefs,  tho’  we  do  not  fee  any  planets  in- 
ferior to  mercury,  it  does  by  no  means 
follow  that  there  are  no  fuch  ; for  mer- 
cury himfelf  is  feldom  feeti  in  our  ob- 
lique fphere,  arid  one  that  fhouid  be  much 
inferior  to  it  would  never  be  feen,  upon 
account  of  its  nearnefs  to  the  fun. 

Mercury,  in  heraldry,  a term  ufed.  In 
blazoning  by  planets,  for  the  purple  co- 
lour, in  the  arms  of  fovereign  princes. 
Seethe  article  Blazonh^g. 

Mercury,  in  matters  of  literature,  de- 
notes a book,  or  other  paper,  chiefly  filled 
with  news;  fo  called  from  the  pagan 
tleity  Mercury;  who  is  faid  to  have  betn 
the  mefl'enger  of  the  gods.  Hence  ai(o 
the  perfons  emplpyed  to  cpUeff  news;  or 
dilh'ibute  (he  news  papers,  are  called - 
niercuries. 
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MERGY,  mifiricordia,  in  law.  See  the 
article  Misericordia. 

Mercy-seat,  or  Propitiatory,  in 
jewifh  antiquity.  See  Propitiatory. 
MERGANSER,  in' ornithology,  a fpecics 
of  mergus.  See  the  next  article. 
MERGUS,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of 
birds,  of  the  order  of  the  anferes,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  having  the  beak  of  a cylin- 
drical figure,  and  hooked  at  the  extremi- 
ty, and  its  denticuiations  of  a (ubulated 
form. 

To  this  genus  belongs  the  merganftr, 
with  ahanging crelt,  a bkii(l)-bl.ick  lieadj 
and  a circle  of  white  round,  the  neck; 
the  male  and  female,  hovVever,  are  fo 
very  unlike,  that  they  have  got  diftinft 
englKli  names  ; the  former  being  called 
■goofeander,  and  the  latter  the  dundiver, 
or  fparling  fowl.  There  are  fevers]  other 
fpecies,  dillinguiihed  by  their  different 
colours. 

MERIDIAN,  in  aftronomy,  a great  cir- 
cle palling  through  the  poles  of  the  worldj 
and  both  the  zenith  and  nadir,  crolfeih 
the  eqiiinotlial  at  right  angles,  and  di- 
videth  the  fphere  into  two  hemifpheresj 
the  eaftern  and  welterri  t it  has  its  poles 
in  the  eaft  and  weft  points  of  the  horizon. 
It  is  called  meridian;  becaufe  when  tho 
fun  Cometh  to  the  foiith  part  of  this  cir- 
cle, it  is  then  mid-day;  and  then  the  I'un 
has  his  greateft  altitude  for  that  day. 
Tliefe  meridiaus  are  va'  ious,  and  change 
according  to  the  longitudes  of  places  ; 
fo  that  they  may  be  faid  to  be  Infinite  itl 
number,  for  all  places  from  eaft  to  weft 
have  their  feveral  meridians:  but  there 
is  (or  (hould  be)  one  fixed,  which  is 
called  the  firft  meridian.  Ptolemy  chofe 
to  make  that  the  firft  meridian  which 
paffes  near  the  Fortunate i (lands,  at  about 
the  diftance  cf  one  degree  from  them; 
and  reckons  from  thence  to  the  eaft  thro’ 
Africa  and  Afii ; choofing  to  begin  at  a 
place  inhabited,  and  which  was  then  the 
bounds  and  limits  of  the  known  part  of 
the  earth  to  the  vveft,  and  to  end  at  the 
eaftern  (liore  of  Scain  in  Afia;  but  Ame- 
rica being  difcovered  not  many  ages  ago, 
and  long  after  Ptolemy’s  time,  the  firft 
meridian  was  removed  more  to  the  weft. 
Some  made  that  the  firft  meridian  which 
pafl'es  through  the  ifle  of  St.  Nicholas, 
which  is  one  of  thole  near  Cape  Verd  ; 
and  Hondius  chofe  the  ifle  of  St.  Jamts 
to  be  the  firft  in  his  maps. 

Others  chofe  that  which  paffrs  through 
the  ifle  del  Coivo,  one  of  the  Azrifs, 
iz  I s becaufe 
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becsufe  the  needle  wss  found  not  to  de- 
cline from  the  north  there  and  in  the 
adjacent  Teas,  but  to  lie  in  the  meri- 
dian line;  and  this  beginning  Mercator 
choofes.  But  feeing  (here  are  other  places 
where  the  needle  points  to  the  north,  and 
it  doth  not  fo  in  every  part  of  that  meri- 
dian, geographers  thought  this  not  a 
fnfficient  realon  ; fome  fixing  it  at  the 
flrore  of  Bralil,  that  runs  out  into  the 
iia.  Later  geographers  choofe  to  begin 
at  the  mountain  Teneriff,  in  the  Fortu- 
nate or  Canary  illands,  which  is  counted 
one  of  the  highell  on  the  earth  ; and  the 
rather  becaule  they  thought  fome  re- 
markable place  Ihould  be  chofen  that 
might  be  moll  known  to  future  ages ; 
and  fo  Ptolemy’s  firll  meridian,  though 
long  oblerved,  was  not  laid  afide  with- 
out good  reafon.  The  French,  fince  the 
year  1634,  have  t,aken  that  which  goes 
through  the  weft  part  of  the  ifle  of  Fero, 
one  of  the  Canaries.  Aflronomer.s  alfo 
have  taken  divers  places  for  the  firll  me- 
ridian; the  followers  of  Tycho  fix  it  at 
'Uranihurg,  an  ifland  in  the  danilh 
ftreights,  and  calculate  the  cefellial  mo- 
'tions  to  that  place,  and  from  thence  ac- 
commodale  them  to  the  reft.  Others 
chool'e  oiher  places,  according  to  the  au- 
thors of  the  epliemeris  they  ufe,  who  cal- 
culate the  ephemeris,  and  the  planets 
pieces  for  the  meridian  of  their  own 
place.  As  Riccioli,  who  fixed  his  firll 
meridian  at  Bologna  ; Mr.  Fiamlleed, 
at  lire  royal  obfervatory  at  Greenwich; 
and  the  Trench,  at  the  obitrvatory  at 
Paris.  See  Observatory. 

But  wiihout  regard  to  any  of  ihefe  rules, 
our  geographer's  and  map-makers  fre- 
quently alfume  the  meridian  of  the  place, 
or  the  capital  of  the  country,  for  the  firll 
meridian  ; and  thence  reckon  the  loiigi- 
ludfs  oi  tl'.eir  places. 

In  the  Phiiolbphical  Tranfafilions,  there 
is  a fogeellroii  that  the  meridians  vary  in 
time.  This  Teems  very  provable,  from 
the  old  mer'idian  line  in  the  church  .of  St. 
Petronio  at  Bologna,  which  is  found  to 
vary  no.lefs'Tban  eight  degrets  from  the 
true  meridian  of  that  place  at  this  time  ; 
and  front  that  of  Tycho  Brahe  at  Ura- 
nihuig,  which  M Picart  oblerves  va- 
ries erghteen  minutes  fiotrr  the  modern 
meiidran.  If  there  he  any  thing  of  truth 
in  thrs  hint,  Dr.  Wallis  lays,  the  change 
mn!l  arife  from  a change  of  the  lerref- 
trial  poits  (here  on  earth,  of  the  earth’s 
diurnal  mciion)  not  of  their  pointing  to 
this  or  that  of  the  fixed  liars:  for  if  the 


poles  of  the  diurnal  motion  remain  fixed 
to  the  fame  place  on  the  earth,  the  meri- 
dians which  pafs  through  thefe  poles  mull 
be  the  fame. 

But  this  notion  of  the  changes  of  the 
meridian,  leems  overthrown  by  an  ob- 
fervation  of  M.  Chazelles,  of  the  french 
academy  of  fciences,  who,  when  inEgypt, 
found  that  the  four  fides  of  a Pyramid 
built  3000  years  ago,  ftill  looked  very 
exaflly  to  the  four  cardinal  points ; a 
pofition,  which  could  never  be  looked  on 
as  fortuitous. 

The  meridian  on  the  globe  or  fphere,  is 
reprefented  by  the  brazen  circle,  in  which 
the  globe  hangs  and  turns.  It  is  di. 
vided  into  four  times  90,  or  360°,  be- 
ginning at  the  equinofilial.  See  Globe. 
On  it,  each  way  from  the  equinofilial,  on 
the  celellial  globes,  is  counted  the  fouth 
and  north  declination  of  the  fun  or  liars ; 
and  on  the  terrellrial  globe,  the  latitude 
of  places  north  or  fouth.  There  are 
two  points  of  this  circle,  which  are  called 
the  poles  of  the  world  ; and  a diameter 
continued  from  thence  through  the  cen- 
ter of  either  globe,  is  called  the  axis  of 
the  earth  or  heavens,  on  which  they  are 
fuppoled  to  turn  round.  On  the  lerref- 
trial  globes  there  are  ufually  thirty.lix 
meridians  drawn,  one  thro’  every  tenth 
degree  of  the  equator,  or  thro’  every 
tenth  degree  of  longitude.  The  ufes 
of  this  circle  are.  i.  To  let  the  globes 
to  any  particular  latitude,  x.  To  lliew 
the  fun’s  or  a ftar’s  declination,  right  af- 
cenfion,  or  greateft  altitude,  fife. 

To  Ji7id  the  fun’s  Meridian  altitude  or 
depreffion  at  night,  by  the  globes.  Bring 
the  fun’s  place  to  the  meridian  above  the 
horizon  for  his  altitude  at  noon;  which 
will  (hew  the  degrees  of  it,  counted  from 
the  horizon.  For  his  midnight  depref- 
fion below  the  north-point  of  the  hori- 
zon, you  mull  bring  the  oppolite  point 
to  the  fun’s  prefent  place,  as  before  to 
the  meridian  ; and  the  degrees  there  In- 
tercepted between  that  point  and  the  ho- 
rizon, are  his  midnight  deprelTion. 
Meridian  line  is  an  . arch  or  part  of  the 
meridian  of  a place,  terminated  each 
way  by  the  horizon.  Or  it  is  the  in- 
terfefilion  of  the  plane  of  tho  meridian 
of  the  place  with  the  plane  of  the  ho- 
rizon, vulgarly  called  a noith  and  fouth 
line,  becaufe  its  direfilion  is  from  one 
pole  towards  the  other.  It  is  of  great 
ufe  in  aftronomy,  geography,  dialling, 
fifr.  and  on  its  exafilnefs  all  depends ; 
whencs  divers  aflronpmers  have  took  in- 
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jjnite  pains  to  have  it  to  the  kft  preciiion. 
draw  a Meridian  line.  Knowing  the 
Ibuth  quarter  pretty  nearly,  obferve  the 
altitude  F E (plate  CLXXI,  fig.  4.  n°  i. 
offomeftaron  the  eaftern  fide  thereof, 
not  far  from  the  meridian  HZRN:  then, 
keeping  the  quadrant  firm  on  its  axis,  fo 
as  the  plumbet  may  ftill  cut  the  fame  de- 
gree, only  direfting  it  to  the  weftern  fide 
of  the  meridian,  wait  till  the  ftar  has  the 
fame  altitude  as  before,  / e.  Laftly, 
billift  the  angle  E C e,  formed  by  the 
interfedlion  of  the  twcv  planes  wherein 
the  quadrant  is  placed  at  the  time  of  the 
twoobfervations,  by  the  right  line  HR. 
This  line  H R is  a meridian  line. 

Or  thus  : which  is  a very  eafy  and  good 
method  for  praflice.  On  an  horizontal 
plane,  from  the  center  C,  (ibid,  n®  a.) 
defcribe  feveral  concentric  arches  BA,  ba, 
&c.  and  on  the  fame  center  C,  ere£l  a 
ftyle  or  gnomon,  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  A C B,  a foot  or  half  a foot  long. 
About  the  time  of  the  tropics  before 
nron,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and 
eleven  in  the  morning,  and'between  one 
and  three  in  the  afternoon,  obferve  the 
points  B,  b,  &c.  A,  a,  wherein  the  flia- 
dow  of  the  ftyle  terminates.  Biffeft  the 
arches  AB,  ab,  &e.  in  D,  d,  &c.  If 
then  the  right  line  D E biflefl  all  the 
ardies  AB,  ab,  Csfc.  it  will  be  the  me- 
ridian line  fought.  As  the  extremity  of 
the  (liadow  is  fomewhat  hard  to  deter- 
mine, it  will  be  convenient  to  have  the 
hyle  flat  at  the  top,  and  to  drill  a little 
hole,  noting  the  lucid  fpot  projefiled  by  it 
on  the  arches  AB  and  a b,  inftead  of  the 
extremity  of  the  lliadow. 

Hence,  if  the  meridian  line  be  biflefled 
by  a right  line  OV,  drawn  perpendicu- 
larly through  the  point  C,  O V,  will  be 
the  interfeftion  of  the  meridian,  and  firft 
vertical,  and  cenfequenlly  O will  fhew 
the  eafi:  point,  and  V the  weft. 

Meridian  line,  on  a dial,  is  a right 
line  arifing  from  the  interfcHion  of  the 
meridian  of  the  place,  with  the  plane  of 
the  dial : this  is  the  line  of  twelve  o’clock, 
and  from  hence  the  divilion  of  the  hour- 
lines begins.  Seethe  aiticleDiAL. 

Mdgnetkal  Meridian,  is  a great  circle 
pafling  through  the  inagnetical  poles,  to 
whioii  the  magnetic  needle,  or  needle  of 
the  mariner’s  compafs,  conforms  itfelf. 

Meridian  altitude  of  the  ftm  or  Jlars,  is 
their  altitude  when  in  the  meridian  of  the 
place  where  they  are  obferved.  Or  it  may 
be  defined,  an  arch  of  a great  circle  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon,  and  compre- 
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hended  between  the  horizon  and  the  font 
or  ftar  then  in  the  meridian  of  the  placer., 

Ti  take  t/jr  Meridian  altitude  nvith  a qua- 
drant. If  the  pofition  of  the  meridian  be 
known,  and  the  plane  of  an  aftronomical 
quadrant  be  placed  in  the  meridian  line, 
by  means  of  the  plumb-line  ftcfpended  at 
the  center,  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the 
ftars,  which  are  the  principal  obferva- 
tions  whereon  the  whole  art  of  aftronomy 
is  founded,  may  eafily  be  determined. 
The  meridian  altitude  of  a ftar  may  like- 
wife  be  had  by  means  of  a piendulum- 
clock,  if  the  exafl  time  of  the  liar’s  paf- 
fage  by  the  meridian  be  known.  Now  it 
mull  be  obferved,  that  ftars  have  the  fame 
altitude  for  a minute  before  and  after  their 
palTage  by  the  meridian,  if  they  be  not  in 
or  near  the  zenith ; but  if  they  be,  their 
altitudes  muft  be  taken  every  minute 
when  they  are  near  the  meridian,  and 
their  greateft  altitudes  will  be  the  meri- 
dian altitudes  fought.  See  Quadrant. 

MERIDIONAL  distaNCEjIu  navigation, 
is  the  fame  with  tire  departure,  eafting  or 
weftingyor  the  difference  of  longitude  be- 
tween the  meridian  under  which  the  (hip 
now  is,  and  any  other  meridian  flie  was 
befere  under. 

Meridional  parts,  miles,  or  mi- 
nutes, in  navigation,  are  the  parts  by 
which  the  meridians  in  Mr.  Wright's 
chart  (commonly  though  falfely  called 
Mercator’s)  do  increafe  as  the  parallels  of 
latitude  decreafe  : and  as  the  cofine  of  the 
latitude  of  any  place,  is  equal  to  the  ra- 
dius or  femi-diameter  of  that  parallel  g 
therefore,  in  the  true  fea-chart,  or  nau- 
tical planifphere,  this  radius  being  the  ra- 
dius of  the  equincdlial,  or  whole  fine  of 
90®,  the  meridional  parts  at  each  degree 
of  latitude  muft  increafe,  as  the  lecanis  of 
the  arch,  contained  between  that  latitude 
and  the  equinoflia),  do  decreafe.  The 
tables  therefore  of  meridional  parts,  which 
we  have  in  books  of  navigation,  ate 
made  by  a continual  addition  of  fecants; 
they  are  calculated  in  fome  books  for 
every"  degree  and  minute  of  latitude  g 
and  they  will  ferve  either  to  make  or  gra- 
duate a Mercator’s  chart,  or  to  work  the 
Mercator’s  failing.  To  ufe  them,  you 
muft  enter  the  table  with  the  degree  of  la- 
titude at  the  head,  and  the  minute  on  the 
firft  column  towards  the  left  hand,  and 
in  the  angle  of  meeting  you  will  have  the 
meridional  pans.  Plaving  the  latitudes 
of  two  places,  to  find  the  meridional 
miles  or  minutes  between  them,  confi- 
der  whelliei  one  of  the  places  lies  on  the 

equator. 
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pqoator,  or  both  on  the  fame  fide  of  it, 
or,  laftiy,  on  different  fides.  i.  If  one 
of  the  propofed  places  lies  on  the  equa- 
tor, then  the  meridional  difference  of  la- 
titude is  the  fame  with  the  latitude  of  the 
other  place,  taken  from  the  table  of  meri- 
dional parts,  z.  If  the  two  propofed 
places  be  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  equator, 
then  the  meridional  difference  of  latitude 
is  found  by  fubtrafting  the  meridional 
parts  anfwering  to  the  leaft  latitude,  from 
thofe  anfwering  to  the  greateft,  and  the 
difference  is  that  required.  3.  If  the 
places  lie  on  different  fides  of  the  equator, 
then  the  meridional  difference  of  latitude 
is  found  by  adding  together  the  meri- 
dional parts  anfwering  to  each  latitude, 
and  the  fum  is  that  required. 

We  have  here  added  a table  of  meridion- 
al parts  calculated  both  for  the  fphere  and 
oblate  fplieroid,  by  the  reverend  Mr. 
Murdoch,  in  his  new  and  learned  Treatife 
of  Mercator’s  Sailing  applied  to  the  true 
Figure  of  the  Earth.  By  this  table  may 
he  projefled  a true  chart,  for  any  part  of 
the  earth’s  furf'ace,  and  the  feveral  pro- 
blems of  failing  may  be  folved  by  it. 

Maps  of  countries  may  be  delineated  and 
applied  to  the  various  purpofes  of  naviga- 
tion, geography,  and  aftronomy.  Nor 
are  the  errors  of  the  common  fpherical 
projeilions  fo  very  fmall  in  many  cafes,  as 
to  be  inconfiderable  and  not  dangerous. 

For  inftance,  if  a fhip  fails  from  fouth  la- 
titude 25°,  to  north  latitude  30°,  and  the 
angle  of  the  courf'e  be  43®  ; then  the  dif- 
ference of  longitude  by  the  common  table 
would  be  3206',  exceeding  the  true  dif- 
ference 3T4i‘'by63',  or  miles.  Aifo  the 
diftance  failed  would  664512,  exceeding 
the  truediftance,  4423,  by  89',  or  miles ; 
which  differences  are  too  great  to  be  ne- 
glefled.  For  other  inftances  of  fuch  a 
correflion  of  the  charts,  we  refer  to  the 
author’s  admirable  book  above-men- 
tioned. 

A Table  of  rnerldional  Parts  to  the  Sphe- 
roid and  Sphere,  with  their  Differences. 
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JiIERIOKETHSHIRE,  a county  of  north 
Wales,  bouniteil  by  Caeinavvon  and  Den- 
bighCiirs  on  fht  north,  by  Montgomery-* 
{lift  on  .the  ibuth  eaft,  and  by  the  Iri(h 
fea  on  die  welt. 

MERIT,  in  theology,  fignifies  defcrt.  This 
lerin  is  more  particularly  ul'ed  to  fignify 
tli:  moral  goodnefs  of  the  aflions  ol  men, 
an;l  the  rewards  to  which  thofe  aflions 
iiilille  them. 

The  iomifli  fchoolmen  diftinguifli  merit 
towarils  God  into  two  kinds,  ‘viz.  merit 
ofcongi'uity,  and  merit  of  condignily. 
Tlie  fiift,  which  is  improperly  called  me- 
tit,  is  when  there  is  no  manner  of  pro- 
portion between  the  aflion  and  the  re- 
ward, but  he  who  bellows  it,  fupplies, 
bj  liis  goodnefs,  what  is  wanting  in  the 
aSion.  Merit  of  condignity  is  when 
lliere  is  a jull  and  Hri6l  proportion  be- 
livten  the  aflion  and  the  reward,  as  in 
the  wages  of  a workman.  Proteftants 
bifclaim  all  merit  of  this  kind. 

IIERK,  a river  of  the  Auflrian  Netber- 
lincts,  which  riles  in  the  province  of  Bra- 
bant, and  falls  into  the  fea,  oppofite  to 
Ibe  ifiand  Overflackee  in  Holland. 

merlin,  trfaloi!,  \n  ornithology,  the  leaft 
of  the  hawk  k nd,  but  much  refembling 
ibe  haggard-filcon. 

The  merlin,  if  well  manned,  makes  an 
Itdlent  hawiy,  wiiich  will  naturally  fly 


at  a partridge,  thrulh,  or  lark.  See 'the 
articles  Falcon  and  Hawk. 

MERLON,  in  fortification,  is  that  part  of 
a parapet  which  is  terminated  by  two  em- 
braffures  of  a battery.  Its  height  and 
thicknefs  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  pa- 
rapet; but  its  breadth  is  generally  nine 
feet  on  the  infide,  and  fi.'c  on  the  omfide. 
It  ferves  to  cover  thofe  on  the  battery  from 
the  enemy  ; and  is  better  when  made  of 
earth  well  beat  and  clofe,  than  when 
built  with  (lone ; becaufe  thefe  fly  about 
an'd  wound  thofe  they  (hould  defend. 

MERLUCIUS,  in  ichthyology,  afi(h  call- 
ed in  englifli  the  hake.  See  Hake. 

MERMAID,  or  Merman,  an  imaginary 
animal,  fuppofed  to  be  half  human  and 
half  fifli ; which  probably  took  its  rife 
from  an  imperfefl  view  of  the  filh  called 
thrichechus.  See  Thrichecilus. 

MERNS,  a county  of  Scotland,  bounded 
by  Mar  on  the  north,  by  the  German 
ocean  on  ihe  eall,  by  Angus  on  the  foutb, 
and  by  Gowry  on  the  wed. 

MERO,  a town  of  the  further  India, 
fituated  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  ; eaft 
long,  grp®,  and  north  lat.  17°. 

MEROPS,  the  BEE-EATER,  in  ornitho- 
logy, the  blue-brealled  ifpida,  with  a 
vai legated  head;  a very  he.auriful  bird, 
fomewhat  larger  than  the  common  king- 
fiflier.  See  the  article  Ispida. 

It  catches  bees  and  o:her  flying  infefls 
while  on  the  wing,  whence  its  englifli 
name  : they  ufuallyfly  in  flocks,  and  make 
a loud  but  not  difagreeable  noife,  foine- 
what  like  that  of  a man  whililing. 

MERS,  a county  of  Scotland,  bounded  by 
Loihian  on  the  north,  by  the  German 
ocean  on  the  eaft,  by  Northumberland 
and  Tiviotdale  on  the  foiith,  and  by 
Tweednle  on  the  weft. 

MERSBURG,  a city  of  upper  Saxony,  in 
the  marquifate  of  Mil'nia,  iixteen  miles 
north-weft  Leipfic. 

MERSPURG,  a city  of  Germsny,  in  the 
circle  of  Swabia  and  Itifliopric  of  Con- 
ftance,  eight  miles  north  eaft  of  the  city 
of  Conftance. 

MERTOLA,  a town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Alentejo!  weft  long.  S°  15', 
and  north  lat.  37°  35'. 

MERUE,  the  noith  branch  of  the  river 
Maes,  on  which  the  city  of  Ratteidam  is 
fituated. 

MERVILLE,  a town  of  french  Flanders, 
near  the  confines  of  Artois : eaftlongit, 
•2,°  36',  and  north  lat.';o°4o'. 

M^iS-ULA,  the  BLACKBIRD,  in  ornitho- 
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Icgy,  a fpecies  of  the  lurdus  or  thruDi- 
kind.  See  the  article  Turdus. 

It  is  about  the  fize  of  the  common  thrulh, 
all  over  black,  except  the  beak  and  eye- 
lids, which  are  yellowilli. 

There  is  alfo  another  fpecies,  called  me- 
rula  faxatilis,  of  a grey  colour,  with  pin- 
nated plumes  ; it  is  about  the  fize  of  the 
former. 

MESCHED,  or  Thus,  a city  of  Perfia, 
in  the  province  of  ChoralTan  : eaft.  ion. 
57?  30',  and  north  lat.  36“. 

MESEEN,  the  capital  of  a province  of  the 
fame  name,  in  Ruffia  : it  is  a port  town, 
fituated  on  the  coaft  of  the  White-fea, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north-eaft  of 
Archangel. 

MESEMBRYANTHEMUM,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  polyandria-pentagynia 
dais  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  con-  , 
fills  of  a fmgle  petal,  with  a multitude  of 
petals  of  a lanceolated,  narrow  figure, 
formed  into  feveral  leries  a little  longer 
than  the  cup,  and  cohering  at  the  bafe 
by  their  ungues;  the  fruit  is  a flefliy, 
roundifli  capfule,  with  a radiated  um- 
bilicus, and  with  a number  of  cells 
equal  to  that  of  the  ftyles  ; the  feeds  are 
numerous  and  roundilh.  The  number 
of  ftyles.  is  fometimes  ten,  and  feme-  • 
times  they,  and  the  fegments  of  the  ca- 
lyx, are  only  four. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  ice-plant, 
and  the  flowering-kali. 

MESENTERIC  fever,  called  by  Heifter 
the  ftomachic  or  inleftinal  fever,  and  by 
Sydenham  the  new  fever,  is,  by  the  ge- 
nerality of  thofe  who  have  wrote  about 
it,  referred  to  the  malignant  kind  from 
its  being  ufually  attended  with  fevereand 
uncommon  fymptoms.  Itdiffers  from  other 
acute  fevers,  according  to  Heifter,  in  be- 
ing always  attended  with  a diarrhoea, 
which  however  is  faiutary,  and  is  dange- 
rous to  ftop.  This  fever  has  its  feat  in 
the  ftomach  and  inteftines.  Many  of  the 
diftempers  mentioned  by  authors  under 
peculiar  names,  are  properly  to  be  refer- 
red, as  to  their  caufes,  to  this  fpecies  of 
fever  : the  dyfenteric  is  abfolutely.of  this 
kind,  and  many  of  the  petechial  ones. 
The  patient  is  feized  vvith  this  diftemper, 
which  returns  at  different  and  irregular 
intervais,  with  fiequent  lliiverings ; al- 
ter tbefe,  the  tongue,  teeth,  and  fuices 
are  covered  with  afoul  andvil'cid  phlegm; 
the  tongue  in  particular,  after  looking 
yellowilli. and  blacki 111  with  it:  the  pa- 
tient peiceives  a difagreealile  tafte  in  his 
mouth  fiom  this,  .and  the  people. abept 


him  an  ill  fmell  : the  hypochondria  art 
always  diftended,  and  often  in  paint  tht 
urine  becomes  tutbid,  and  depofit'es  a 
muddy  fediment,  during  the  whole  coutfe 
of  the  diftemper.  In  the  cure,  all  hot 
medicines  rauft  be  avoided,  and  the  dif. 
charge  of  the  peccant  matter  by  the  diar- 
rhoea mu  ft  be  promoted  by  cly  Hers  and 
by  purging  medicines  : fome  advife 
aloes  and  other  medicines  of  that  kind  • 
others  fena  and  manna ; feme  the 
purging  falts  ; but  moft  prefer  rhubarb 
given  in  often  repeated  finall  doles : large 
draughts  of  the  lubricating  decoffions 
fuch  as  barley-water  and  water-gruel,  are 
to  be  given,  and  emulfions  of  Iweet-al. 
nionds  and  of  the  cold  feeds  ; fmall 
quantities  of  oil  of  fweet-aimonds  aie 
alfo  to  be  given  at  times,  and  juleps 
of  the  cooling  waters,  and  fynipsnio. 
derately  acidulated  ; and  powders  of 
nitre,  cinnabar,  and  the  common  abfor. 
bents,  as  crab’s  eyes,  and  the  like,  are 
to  be  given,  to  take  off  the  pains,  and 
fpafms,  and  to  aitemperate  the  aciid 
matter.  The  diet  is  not  to  be  fo  very 
thin  and  weak  as  in  other  acute  fevers, 
but  moderate  nourilhment  is  to  be  al- 
lowed. 

MESENTERY, . in  anatomy,  a thick  fat 
membrane,  placed  in  the  raidttof'thein, 
teflines  particularly  of  the  fmaller  ones, 
whence  it  has  the  name.  Its  fubllanceis 
compofed  of  membranes,  fat,  veffels  of 
all  kinds,  and  in  the  human  body  of  a 
number  of  glands.  In  the  upper  part,  it 
is  connefted  with  the  three  fuperiot  verte- 
brae of  the  loins;  and  in  the  lower,  with 
the  inteftines,  and  particularly  with  th 
jejunum  and  ileum  ; to  which  it  alf( 
gives  their  outer  coat.  'When  it  is  fepa 
rated  from  the  inteftines,  it  has  feveral 
folds  refembling  gloves.  Its  length,  ii 
the  whole,  is  about  three  ells ; but  the 
inteftines  which  are  joined  to  it,  areal 
lead  four  times  that  length.  Its  coat! 
or  membranes  are  two,  and  between  thefi 
thei-e  is  a cellular  fubftance,  which  con 
tains  the  fat ; the  meferaic  veffels  am 
glands  are  alfo  placed  there,  which  man) 
reckon  a third  coat  of  the  mefentery,  am 
that  not  improperly  ; this  they  call  tin 
tunica  cellulofa. 

The  veffels  of  the  mefentery  are  blood 
veffels,  nerves,  lafleals,  and  lymphatics 
The  blood-veffels  are  the  fame  with  tlio 
of  the  inteftines,  and  thefe  make  a mull 
tilde  of  ftrange  meanders,  and  havever 
frequent  anaflomofes.  The  nerves  al 
come  from  the  parvagum,  and  tbeinte 
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coftals.  There  are  a multitude  of  glands 
difperfed  throughout  the  whole  mefente- 
ry  : thefe  vary  greatly  in  , their  fize,  fi- 
gure, and  fituation  in  different  fubjeils, 
and  in  old  people  they  frequently  almoft 
difappear.  In  comparative  anatomy  we 
find,  that  in  dogs  there  is  only  one,  but 
that  very  large,  called  pancreas  Al'ellii  : 
the  lafteal  veffels  pafs  thro’  thefe  glands. 
The  ufes  of  the  mefentery  are,  i.  To 
fulpend,  conneiSV  together,  and  retain  in 
their  due  place  all  the  inteftines.  z.  To 
fuftain  the  fanguiferous  and  lafleal  veffels 
of  the  inteftines.  And,  3.  To  make  the 
way  for  the  laifleals,  to  the  receptacle, 
the  (liorter. 

MESNE,  in  law,  fignifies  him  who  is  lord 
of  a manor,  and  who  hath  tenants  hold- 
ing of  him,  yet  himfelf  holding  of  a fu- 
perior  lord.  This  word  alfo  fignifies  a 
writ,  which  lies  where  there  is  a lord- 
mel'ne  and  tenant,  and  the  tenant  is  dif- 
Ijained  for  fervices  due  from  the  mefne 
to  the  fuperior  lord.. 

MESOCOLON,  in  anatomy,  that  part  of 
the  mefentery  connefted  with  the  great 
gut",  efpecially  the  colon.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Mesentery. 

The  mefocolon  meets  the  midft  of  the 
colon,  to  which  it  is  joined.  Its  lower 
part  fticks  to  a part  of  the  refVum. 
MESOLABE,  an  inlfrument  ufed  by  the 
anfients  for  finding  two  mean  proportion- 
als mechanically,  which  they  could  not 
cffciff  geometrically. 

Itconiifted  of  three  parallelograms,  mov- 
ing in  a gioove  to  certain  interfeP.ions. 
MESOLOGARITHMS,  according  to 
Kepler,  are  the  logarithms  of  the  co- 
fines  and  CO  tangents,  the  former  of  which 
were  called  by  lord  Napier  antlloga- 
rilhms,  and  the  latter  differentials. 

They  are  otherwife  called  artificial  fines 
and  tangents  See-LOG  ar  ithm,  Sine, 
Tangent,  &c. 

MESOPLEURII,  in  anatomy,  the  ihter- 
coftal  mufcles.  See  Intercostal. 
MESOPOTAMIA,  the  andcnt  name  eft 
DIaiberk.  See  the  article  DiARBECK. 
lyiESOPTERYGIUS,  in  ichthyology,  a 
term  applied  to  luch  fifhes  as  have  only 
one  back  fin,  and  that  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  the  back.  See  the  article 
Ichthyology. 

MESPILUS,  the  MEDLAR,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  icofandiia  pentagynia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  is  made 
up  of  roitndifli  hollow  petals;  and  its 
fruit  is  an  umbilicated  globofe  berry,  con- 
tainin-,  five  oflcous  and. gibbous  feeds, 
VOL.  HI. 


The  fruit  of  the  medlar  is  very  grateful, 
though  not  eatable  till  rotten. 

MESS  ASIPPI,  or  Meschasippi,  a coun- 
try of  North  Americ.n,  bounded  by  Ca- 
nada on  the  north,  the  britifli  plantations 
on  the  eaft,  the  gulph  of  M-xico  on  .the 
fouih,  and  the  province  of  New  Mexico 
on  the  weft.  See  Louisiana. 

Messasippi,  the  river  whirh  gives  name  to 
the  countiy,  riles  in  Canada,  and  runs  tp 
the  fouihward  till  it  falls  into  the  gulph 
of  Mexico. 

MESSENGERS,  are  certain  officers  chief- 
ly employed  under  the  diredfion  of  the 
fecretaiies  of  ftate,  and  alwaj’S  in  readi- 
nefs  to  be  fent  wiih  all  kind*  of  difpatches 
foreign  and  domeftic.  They  alfo,  by 
virtue  of  the  fecretariss  warrants,  take  up 
perfons  for  high  treafon,  or  other  oft'ences 
agalnft  the  ftate.  The  prifonei.s  they 
apprehend  are  ufually  kept  at  their  own 
houfes,  for  each  of  whicli  they  are  allow- 
ed 6 s.  8 d.  per  day,  by  the  government: 
and  when  they  are  fent  abroad,  they  have 
a ftated  allowance  for  the'r  journey, 
"jiz.  30 1.  forgoingto  Paris,  Edinburgh, 
or  Dublin  ; 25  1.  for  going  to  Holland, 
and  to  other  places  in  the  fame  propor- 
tion ; part  of  which  money  is  advanced, 
for  the  expence  of  their  journey.  Their 
ftanding  falary  is  4;  1.  per  annum-.,  and 
their  pofts,  if  purchafed,  are  efteemed 
worth  300  I.  The  meffengers  wait  twen- 
ty at  a time,  monthly,  and  are  diftribut- 
ed  as  follows,  wz.  four  at  court, 'five 
at  one  fecretar'es  office,  five  at  another, 
two  at  the  third  for  North  Britain,  three 
at  the  council-office,  and  one  at'the  lord 
chamheilain’s  of  the  houftiold. 

Messengers  of  the  exchequer,  are  four  of- 
ficers who  attend  the  exchequer,  in  the 
nature  of  purfulvants,  and  carry  the  lord 
treafurer’s  letter.s,  precepts, 

Messenger  of  the prefs,  a perfon,  who, 
by  order  of  the  court,  fearcbes  printing- 
houfes,  bookfeilers-ffiops,  fifr.  in  order 
to  difeover  the  printers  or  publifliers  of 
feditious  books,  pamphlets,  (Sc. 

IMessencer  at  arms,  in  tlie  fcottiffi  po- 
lity, officers  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  execute 
fummonsand  letters  of  diligence  for  civil 
debt,  real  or  perfonal  ; thus  called  from 
the  imprefs  of  the  king’s  arms  on  their 
blazon,  being  a piece  of  brafs  or  filver 
fixed  upon  the  meflenger’s  brea  ft,  to  dif- 
covew  his  warrant  and  authority,  when  he 
difeharges  the  duty  of  his  office  ; and  the 
refilling  him  therein,  is  a crime,  in  the 
law  of  Scotland,  called  deforcement.  See 
the  article  DEFORCEMENT, 
li  K 
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The  mefl'engefs  at  arms,  of  whom  there 
are  a great  number,  are  among  the  offi- 
cers unrier  the  lyon,  who,  together  with 
his  brethren  the  herald',  is  the  judge  of 
the  malverfation  cf  mefTengers.  See  Col- 
lege of  Heralds,  ¥^iiiG  at  Arms,  &c. 

Messiah,  the  anointed  i a title  which 
the  Jews  gave  to  their  expefted  great  de- 
liverer, whofe  coming  they  Hill  wait  for  s 
and  a name  the  Chriltians  apply  to  Je- 
fus  Chrift,  in  whom  the  prophecies  re- 
lating to  the  Meffiah  were  accompliflied. 
Among  the  Jews,  anointing  was  the  ce- 
remony of  confectating  perfons  to  the 
higheft  .offices  and  dignities ; kings, 
priefts,"  and  fometimes  prophets  were 
anointed  : thus  Aaron  aiul  his  fon  re- 
ceived the  facerdotal,  Elifhathe  prophetic, 
and  David,  Solomon,  and  others,  the  royal 
iinflion. 

The  prophecies  in  the  Old  Teftamenf, 
■which  relate  to  the  coming  of  the  meffiah 
are  very  numerous,  fome  of  which  may 
be  found  in  Gen.  iii.  15.  xlix.  10.  If'aiah 
vii.  14.  Dan.  ix.  25,  Sfc. 

The  antient  Jdehrews  being  inftrufled  by 
the  prophets,  had  very  clear  notions  of  the 
meffiah  : thefe  were  changed  by  little 
and  little,  infomu-h  that  when  Jefus 
Chrift  appeared  in  Judea,  they  were  in 
expeflation  of  a temporal  monarch,  who 
. IhoulH  free  them  from  their  fuhjeftion  to 
the  Romans.  Hence  they  were  greatly 
offended  at  the  outward  apjtearance,  the 
humility,  and  feeming  weaknefs  of  our 
Saviour;  which  prevented  their  acknow- 
ledgina  him  to  be  the  Chrift  they  expe6i- 
ed.  The  latter  Jews  have  fallen  into  ftill 
greater  miftakes,  nndformed  tothemfelves 
chimerical  notions  of  the  Meffiah,  utter- 
ly unknown  to  their  forefathers.  Some 
think  he  is  already  come,  in  the  perfon  of 
king  Hezekiah  ; this  opinion  was  firft  ad- 
. vanced  by  the  famous  Hlllel,  who  lived 
before  Chrift.  Olhbis  think  the  belief 
of  the.coming  of  the  meffiah,  i.s  no  article 
cf  faith  ; and  that  he  who  denies  this 
do^^rine,  makes  hut  a fntall  breach  in  the 
l.t-.v  ; he  only  lops  off  a. branch  from  fhe 
tree,  wiihout.  hurting  the  root.  But  the 
grc.-iieft  part  ,nf  the  mcilern 'i ahbins,  ac- 
cording to  liuxiorf,  believe  that  the  mef- 
fi'.h.  is  already  .come,  but  that  he  keeps 
hiin'elf  concealed,  and  will  not  maniftft 
himfelf  becaule  t fth.e  fins  of  the  Jews. 
Some  affign  him  the  lerrefttial  paradife 
for  the  place  of  his  abode  : others,  the 
city  cf  Rome,  where,  they  fay,  he  keeps 
himfelf  concealed  among  the  leprous  and 
infirm,  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  expefling 


Elias' to  come  and  manifeft  him  to  men. 
But  the  moft  general  opinion  of  the  Jews 
is,  that  the  meffiah  is  not  yet  come- 
and  thefe  are  ftrangely  divided  about  the 
time  and  other  circumftances  of  his  corn, 
ing:  different  times  have  been  fixed  for 
- his  appearance,  many  of  which  areelapf. 
ed,  'and  confequently  their  hopes  have 
been  baffled  ; infomuch  that  they  have 
pronounced  an  anathema  againft  all  thofe 
who  fhall  pretend  to  calculate  his  coming. 
In  order  to  reconcile  thofe  prophecies 
which  feera  to  oppofe  each  other,  fbine  cf 
the  Jews  have  had  recourfe  to  an  hypo- 
thefts  of  two  meffiahs,  who  are  to  fticceed 
each  other  : one  in  a ftate  of  humiliation, 
poverty,  and  fufFering ; the  other,  of 
glory,  fplendor,  and  power.  This  firft 
is,  to  proceed  from  the  tribe  of  Jofeph, 
and  the  family  of  Eupliraim  ; his  father 
is  to  be  called  Huziel,  and  himfelf  Nehe- 
miah  : the  fecond  is  to  be  born  of  the 
race  of  David,  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Je- 
rufalem,  and  reign  over  the  whole  worlii. 
Our  Saviour  foretold  that  falfe  Chrilts 
fliould  arife,  who  fliould  perform  figns 
and  wonders,  by  which  even  the  eleft 
fliould  be  in  danger  of  being  deceived. 
The  event  has  verified  this  prediflion, 
and  there  has  been  a confiderable  number 
of  thefe,  from  Barchochebas,-  who  arofe 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian, 
to  Zabatai  Tzevi,  who  appeared  about 
the  year  1666. 

MESUA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  poly- 
andiia-monogynia  clafs  pf  plants,  iheco- 
rolla  whereof  confifts  of  four  large,  hol- 
low, rounded  petals  ; the  fruit  is  a cori- 
aceous capfule,  of  a roundifli,  acumin.ited 
figure,  formed  of  four  valves,  and  inaik- 
ed  with  as  many  elate  futures  running 
longitudinally  ; the  feeds  are  four,  large 
and-^elliy,  of  a turbinated,  triquetrous 
and  obtufe  form. 

ME.rAC.^RPUS,  in  anatomy,  that  part 
of  the  hand  between  the  wrill  and  the 
fingers.  See  Hand  and  Wrist. 

The  metacarpus  confifts  of  four  bones, 
which  anfwer  to  the  four  fioger.?,  wheie- 
of  that  which  futtains  the  tore-finger  is 
the  biggeft  and  longeft.'  They  are  all 
round  and  long,  a little  convex  towards 
the  back  of  the  hand,  and  concave  and 
plain  towards  the  palm.  They  are  hol- 
low in  the  middle,  and  full  of  marrow; 
they  touch  one  another  only  at  their  ex- 
tremities, having  fpaces  in  the  middle, 
in  which  lie  the  mufciili  interoffei.  See 
the  article  INTEROSSEUS. 

-Ill  tlieir  upper  end  theie  is  a finu.s,  winch 
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receives  the  bones  of  the  wrift  ; their 
lower  extremity  is  round,  and  is  received 
into  the  finus  of  the  firft  bones  of  the 
fingers.  See  the  article  Finger. 

The  inner  part  of  the  metacarpus  is  call- 
ed the  palm,  and  the  other  the  back  of 
the  hand.  See  the  article  Palm. 

For  fraflures  and  luxations  of  the  meta- 
carpus, fee  the  articles  Hand,  Wrist, 
Fracture,  and  Luxation. 

Metacarpus,  lignifies,  alfo,  a fmall, 
very  flefhy  mufcle,  fimated  obliquely  be- 
tween the  large  internal  annular  or 
tranfverfe  ligament  of  the  carpus,  and 
the  whole  inlide  of  the  fourth  metacarpal 
bone. 

It  is  fixed  by  a fmall,  fhort  tendon  to  the 
os  orbiculare,  and  to  the  neighbouring 
part  of  the  large  ligament  of  the  carpus. 
From  thence  its  fibres  run  more  or  lefs 
obliquely,  towards  the  jnfide  of  the 
fourth  metacarpal  bone ; the  fibres  of 
this  mufcle  are  of  unequal  lengths,  and 
extend  all  the  way  to  the  articulation  of 
the  firft  phalanx  of  the  little  finger  with 
the  fourth  metacarpal  bone,  but  have  no 
manner  of  relation  to  that  finger.  This 
mufcle  ferves  to  turn  the  fourth  bone  of 
the  metacarpus  towards  the  thunjb,  and 
at  the  fame  time  to  increafe  the  convexity 
of  the  back  of  the  hand,  which  is  called 
making  Diogenes’s  cup.  The  foutth 
bone,  thus  moved,  carries  the  third  along 
with  it,  by  reafon  of  their  connexion, 
which  ftill  augments  the  hollow  on  one 
(ide,  and  the  convexity  on  the  other. 

METAGITNION,  (KETaj-'iivwv,  in  chro- 
nology, the  fecond  month  of  the  Athe- 
nian year,  containing  twenty-nine  days, 
and  anfwering  to  the  latter  part  of  our 
July,  and  beginning  of  Auguft. 

METALS,  metalla,  in,  natural  hiftory, 
ate  defined  to  be  foffile  bodies,  fufible  by 
fire,  concreting  again  in  the  cold,  and 
malleable,  or  diftenfible  and  dufilile  un- 
der the  hammer;  Thefe  are  the  diftin- 
guifliing  charafters  of  thofe  bodies  in  their 
pure  ftate  : but  many  of  them  are  not 
found  in  this  pure  ftate  in  the  earth,  be- 
ing reduced  by  admixtures  of  fulphur  and 
other  bodies  to  the  ftate  of  ore.  See  ORE. 
The  clafs  of  the  metals,  according  to 
thefe  charafilers,  include  fix  bodies,  <uiac. 
gold,  filver,  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  lead. 
For  the  properties,  preparations,  ufes, 
and  peculiar  charafters,  &c.  of  each, 
lee  the  articles  Gold,  Silver,  &c. 

The  weight  of  the  metals  is  one  of  their 
great  diflinguithing  cliatafilers,  from  all 
*ther  fubftances  t and  h ferves  alfo,  by 


means  of  the  hy’dioftatical  balance,  by 
which'tlieiiTpecific  gravities  are  accurate-, 
ly  determined,  to  diftlngtiifli  them  even 
in  mixture  from  one  another,  in  a man- 
ner that  no  other  means  could  ever  come 
itp  to  : the  fpecific  gravity  of  each  metal 
may  be  feen  in  the  table  of  fpecific  gravi- 
ties, under  the  article  Gravity. 

The  cliemifts  have  divided  the  metals  in- 
to two  clalTes,  the  peifeff  and  the  imper- 
fe£l.  Gold  and  filvet  only  ajie  allowed  to 
be  of  the  firft  clafs,  as  lofing  nothing  of 
their  weight,  nor  receiving  any  alter- 
ation in  the  fire  ; the  other  four,  as  they 
want  this  quality  of  refilling  the  force 
of  the  heat,  they  call  imperfeft  : but  this 
is  thought  to  be  a diftinftion  not  very  ob- 
vious, nor  elTential.  The  learned  Boer- 
haave,  from  his  Hiftory  of  Metals,  draws 
the  following  corollaries:  i.  That  me- 
tals differ  .ibrolutely  from  all  other  natu- 
ral or  artificial  bodies  hitherto  difcovered, 
fince  the  lighte  ft  metal  is  more  than  double 
the  weight-of  the  heavieft  non-metalline 
body.  1.  They  tbeiefore  are  greatly 
mift’dken,  who  expeff,  by  any  converfion 
of  fuhftance,  to  take  metals  cut  of  bo- 
dies non  metalline  ; fince  condcnfation  is 
the  mcft  diificult  of  all  operations  ; and 
weight  being  the  index  of  corporeal 
qu.tntity,  requires  fonieihing  like  a crea- 
tive power  to  increafe  it,  3.  True  me- 
tals do  not  difcover  the  affinity  of  their 
matter  by  any  thing  luore  evidently  than 
by  their  rtferiiblance  in  point  of  weight. 
4.  Nothing  therefore  refcmbles  gold  more 
nearly  than  quickfilver,  with  regard  to 
the  matter  in  both.  5.  The  other  pro- 
perties of  metaks,  as  fixity,  colour,  mal- 
leability, and  finiplicity,  may  probably 
be  producediand  changed  with  more  ca!e 
than  their  weight,  6-  Gold  therefore 
confilts  of  a moft  pure  fiiuple  matter,  like 
mercuiy,  fixed  by  another  pure,  fimple, 
fubtile  principle,  diffufed. through  its  mi- 
nuteft  parts,  and  intimately  uniting  them 
to  one  another,  and  to  itfelf.  This  the 
chemifts  mean,  when  they  fay  it  confifts 
of  mercury  and  fulphur.  7.  The  other 
metals  confift  of  the  fame  principles,  but 
together  therewith  have  another  light  mat- 
ter intermixed,  which  is  different  in  the 
dift'erent  metals,  and  is  called  earth  ; 
confequenlly  thefe  are  compofed  of  three 
matters,  to  which  in.fome  may  be  add- 
ed crude  fulphtir.  8-  The  different  me- 
tals are  relblvable,  therefore,  into  .diffe- 
lent  elements,  both  in  refpefl  of  nature 
and  number.  9.  Thi.s  refokuioTi  may  be 
effefled  by  means  of  mercury,  legcnerat- 
Iz  K a ir.s 
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ing  flits,  or  fire,  but  differently, according 
to  the  different  metals.  10.  It  is  a millake, 
therefore,  to  fay  that  metals  may  be  ea- 
fdy  converted  into  one  another,  excepting 
with  regard  to  the  mercurial  parts,  and 
by  firft  utterly  deftroying  their  form  ; and 
conl'equently  the  quantity  of  gold  procur- 
ed from  any  other  metal  by  tranfmulation, 
can  only  be  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  mercury  it  before  contained.  1 1 . 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  befides  the 
fix  above-mentioned  metals  can  be  pro- 
cured by  art, 1 how  confidently  foever  Van 
Helmont  may  have  afferted  this  of  rrier- 
cury  fixed  by  the  alkahfft,  12.  All  the 
fix  metals,  when  fufed  by  fire  in  clean 
veffels,  have  the  fame  appearance  and 
perfeftly  refemble  mercury,  both  in  re- 
fpefl  of  colour,  denfity,  the  fphericity  of 
their  drops,  the  attraflion  of  their  parts, 
their  mobility  and  manner  of  running  : 
hence,  therefore,  it  feems  to  follow,  that 
niercury  is  a metal  fufed  by  the  fmalltft 
fire;  t.hat  tin  requires  a greater  de- 
gree of  fire,  arul  that  if  the  atmofphcre 
were  hot  enough  to  fufe  it,  it  would  be 
prercury,  but  mercury  which  fmokes  and 
calls  up  a froth  t that  lead  would  alfo  be 
mercury  with  the  next  degree  of  heat,  hut 
mercury  with  certain  peculiar  properties 
of  frothing  and  penetrating  veffels:  fo 
filver  and  gold  are  niercury,  which  re- 
quire a muph  greater  degree  of  fire,  and 
remain  immutable  therein  : copper  again 
is  mercury,  which. melts  in  a much  in- 
tenfer  heat,  but  is  changed  withal  : lafl, 
ly,  iron  becomes  mercury  in  a degree  of 
heat  beyond  any,  though  changeable 
thereby. 

For  the  chemical  charafler  of  metals, 
alfaying  metals,  coppelling  of  metals, 
I'olution  of  metals  by  menflruums,  Sfr, 
fee  the  articles  CH.aRACTER,  Metal- 
xuRoy,  Assaying,  Coppelling, 
Menstruum, 

For  the  generation  of  metals  by  earth- 
quakes. See  the  article  Earthq^i  are. 
friucft  Metal,  called  alfo  Eaifi-METAL, 
a kind  of  faflitioirs  metal,  of  a beautiful 
yellow,  and  difpofed  to  receive  a fine  po- 
iilh  liifire,  &c.  It  is  prepared,  ac- 
coidingtoDr.  Shaw,  as  follows:  take 
fix  ounces  of  copper,  melting  it  in  a 
wind-furnace  ; add  to  it  one  ounce  of 
aink;  then  ftirring  the  whole  well  toge- 
ther, pour  out  the  metal  immediately. 
The  copper  and  zink  may  be  put  into  the 
crucible  together,  if  firft  coveted  over 
■^itb  the  biafk  flux,  which  pt^vsht? the 
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evolution  of  the  zink,  or  preferves  its  me. 
talifne  form.  See  the  article  Flux. 

Fe/Z-METAL.  See  the  article  Bell. 

Homberg'j  Metal,  an  imitation  of  gold. 
See  the  article  Gold. 

Semi-M.BTA'LS,  metallic  foffils,  fufihle  by 
fire,  and  not  malleable  in  their  purelt 
ftste. 

Thefe  are  all,  in  their  native  ftate,  pe. 
netrated  by,  and  intimately  mixed  with 
lulphur,  and  other  adventitious  matter 
and  reduced  to  what  are  called  orek 
Of  this  feries  of  foffils  there  are  only  five 
bodies,  all  naturally  comprehended  in  the 
fame  clafs,  but  each  making  a feparate 
and  diftinfil  genus  : thefe  are  antimony, 
bil'routh,  cobalt,  zink,  and  quickfilver. 
For  the  charafilers,  preparations,  and  ufea 
of  each,  fee  Antimony,  Bismuth, 
Cobalt,  Zinx,  and  Mercury. 

Metal,  in  heraldry.  There  are  two  me- 
tals  ufed  in  heraldry,  by  way  of  colours, 
‘viz.  gold  and  filver^  in  blazon  called  «r 
and  urgent. 

In  the  common  painting  of  arms  thefe 
metals  are  reprefented  by  white  and  yel- 
low,  which  are  the  natural  cokuis  of 
thofe  metals.  In  engraving,  gold  is  ex- 
preffl-d  by  dotting  the  coat,  &c.  all  over  j 
and  filver,  by  leaving  it  quite  blank. 

It  is  a general  rule  in  herakh}^  never 
to  place  metal  upon  metal,  nor  colour 
upon  Colour  ; fo  that  if  the  field  be  of  one 
of  the  metals,  the  bearing  mull  he  of 
fome  colour  ; and  if  the  field  be  of  any 
colour,  the  bearing  muft  be  of  one  of  the 
metals. 

METALLIC,  or  Metalline,  an  ad, 
jedlive  applied  to  fomething  that  bears  a 
relation  to  metals.  SeeMETAL. 

METALLURGY,  metallurgia,  accord- 
ing to  Boerhaave,  comprehends  the  whole 
art  of  preparing  and  working  metals, 
from  the  glebe,  or  ore,  to  the  utenlil ; 
in  which  lenfe,  alfaying,  fmelting,  re- 
fining, fmithery,  gilding,  fi?c,  are  only 
branches  of  metallurgy. 

Dr.  Shaw  however  rtftrains  metallurgy 
to  thole  operations  required  to  feparate 
metals  from  their  ores,  for  the  ufes  of 
life.  Thefe  operatioriS  are  of  two  kinds, 
or  (mallei'  and  large ; w'.th  regard  to 
which  the  whole  art  of  metallurgy  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  allaying  and 
fmelting.  See  Ass AY'i  N G , fifr- 
Dr.  Cramer  obferves,  that  the  art  of  af- 
faying  confifts  in  a well-made  reparation 
of  minerals,  efpecially  metals,  and  in  a 
divifion  of  the  feveral  epaftituent  parts  of 
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llicm  other,  in  order  that  the 

quantity  and  quality  of  each  in  particu- 
hr  may  he  known  : it  is  plain  that  thofe 
operations  which  belong  to  the  general 
clafs  of  folution,  appertain  ftriflly  and 
primarily  to  this  ; and  that  the  others 
which  are  performed  by  the  alTayer,  are 
only  fecondary  or  auxiliary  operations. 
Hut  there  is  hardly  any  chemical  opera- 
tion which  is  not  fometimes  neceflary  to 
he  performed  in  the  art  of  alfaying; 
there  are  many,  on  the  contrary,  which 
ste  peculiar  to  alfaying  alone  ; therefore 


we  Ihall  here  give  a general  view  of  thole 
which  properly  belong  to  it ; or  of  thofe 
which,  though  taken  from  chemiltry  at 
large,  are  neverthelefs  uled  by  alfayers  ; 
only  firft  obferving  that  every  primary 
docimaftical  operation  may,  on  account 
of  its  elfefils,  be  called  folution,  fince,  in 
every  operation,  the  menftrua,  among 
which,  I think,  the  air  and  fire  have  a 
right  to  be  clalfed,  elfefl:  a folution,  by 
interpofing  themfelves  between  the  parts 
of  the  objefls  to  be  changed.  See  the 
articles  Menstruum  and  Flux. 


Now  a docimaftical  fo- 
lulion  is  either 


/Fufion. 
j Vitrification. 

1 Scorification. 

I Coppelling. 

/ Redufilion. 

^Dry  C Amalgamation. 

' Sublimation. 

Caenientation. 
Roafting. 
Calcination. 
^F.liquation  by  fufion. 


Thefe  may  be  called  almoft 
univerfal,  becaufe  they  dif- 
\ folve  either  the  whole  mafs, 

(or,  at  leaft,  by  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  fubjefit 
, in  hand. 

9 We  may  call  thefe  partial, 
> as  they  all  dilfolve  hut  one 
j part  of  ihe  fubjefit  in  hand. 


cMoift"! 


" Elutrlation. 

I Edulcoration. 

I Qiiartation. 

^ Moift  precipitation. 

An  account  of  each  of  thefe  may  be  found  under  their  proper  heads. 


All  thefe  are  partial,  and. 
feparate  fome  parts  from 
the  others. 


Dr,  Shaw,  after  mentioning  the  manner 
of  extracting  metal  from  the  ore,  by  af- 
layingand  fmelting,  gives  feveral  axioms 
snd  canons  of  metallurgy,  among  which 
are  the  tollowing;  that  the  art  of  alfaying 
is  hitherto  iinperlect,  hut  capable  of  re- 
ceiving confiderable  improvement  from 
chemical  and  mechanical  knowledge  ; 
lliatthe troublefome  and  expenfive method 
offeparating  gold  from  fiivcr  by  quarta- 
lion,  may  be  advantageoully  fuperfeded, 
or  let  afide,  by  means  of  fufion,  or  a 
dexterous  management  of  the  fire : that 
gold  and  filver  are  feldom  rendered  ab- 
folutely  pure,  or  feparated  from  all  other 
hinds  of  metallic  or  mineral  matters;  and 
lhat  to  purify  them  in  this  manner  re- 
quires the  life  of  better  methods  than 
thofe  commonly  ufed  for  that  purpofe  ; 
though  the  thing  itielf  is  ttill  performable 
hy  art  and  a fuitable  procefs  : that  fulphur 
has  ilitfErent  efl’ects  upon  different  metals  ; 
which  effects  being  well,  noted,  rules  of 
practice  might  thence  be  derived,  for  the 
hither  improvement  of  rnetallurgy  ; that 
the  ignobler  metals  are  fepara  hie  from  each 
other  by  the  application  of  proper  degrees 
ef  beat,  fp  as  to  make  the  more  fufible 


melt  away  from  the  lefs  fufible,  at  leali 
with  the  affiltance  of  lead  : that  all  metals 
are  reducible  by  burning  or  calcination, 
to  terreltrial  powders,  which,  by  being 
melted  with  any  iriflaminable  matter,  af- 
fume  their  metalline  form  : that  the  great 
enemies  to  ductility,  or  the  true  metallic 
nature,  are  fulphur,  cobalt,  and  things 
compounded  thereof;  but  that  all  unctuous 
or  inflammable  bodies  are  friendly  to  me- 
tals, and  promote  or  reftore  their  ductili- 
ty, when  melted  therewith  ; that  copper 
may  be  made  to  approach  to  the  colour  of 
gold,  and  at  the  fame  time  not  lofe,  but 
increafe  its  ductility,  by  being  amalga- 
mated with,  and  diftilled  from  quick- 
filver  ; and  that  probably  many  artificial 
or  compound  metals  are  difcoverable  by 
mixing  various  metalline  and  mineral 
bodies  together,  fo  as  greatly  to  enrich 
and  improve  the  art  of  metallurgy  s 
that,  in  general,  ores  are  no  more  than 
a natural  ioofe  mixlure  of  metallic  mat- 
ter with  earthy  and  fulphureous  ones; 
whence  artificial  ores  may  be  readily 
made  by  calcining  a mcral  with  fulphur, 
and  mixing  it  with  earth,  fo  as  with  heat 
to  form  folid  lumps  of  ore,  refemblirg 

thofe 
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tliofe  dog  out  of  the  mines  : and  that  nu- 
merous experiments  remain  to  be  made, 
and  fafts  of  nature  or  obfervations  to  be 
regiftered,  or  the  relations  of  bodies  to 
be  found,  before  this  ufeful  fubjefl  of  me- 
tallurgy can  be  brought  to  perfeftion. 

METAMORPHOSIS,  in  general,  de- 
notes the  changing  of  fomething  into  a 
different  form  ; in  which  fenfe  it  includes 
the  transformation  of  infefls,  as  well  as 
the  mythological  changes  related  by  the 
antient  poets. 

Mythological  raetamorphofes  were  held 
to  be  of  two  kinds,  apparent  and  real  ; 
thus  that  of  Jupiter  into  a bull,  was  on- 
ly apparent ; whereas  that  of  Lycaon  in- 
to a wolf,  was  filppofed  to  be  real. 

Moft  of  the  antient  raetamorphofes  in- 
clude forae  allegorical  meaning,  relating 
either  to  phyfics  or  morality  i fome  au- 
thors are  even  of  opinion  that  a great 
part  of  the  antient  philofophy  is  couphed 
under  them  ; and  lord  Bacon  and  Dr, 
Hook  have  attempted  to  unriddle  feveral 
of  them. 

Ovid’s  Metamorphofes  make  an  excel- 
celleiit  fyftem  of  morality  : the  ftoties 
of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  of  Phaeton, 
of  Baucis  and  Philemon,  of  Minos  and 
Scylla,  £fr.  being  excellent  leffons  in  this 
way. 

METAPHOR,  in  rhetoric,  a trope,  by 
which  we  put  a ftrange  word  for  a pro- 
per word,  byreafon  of  its  refemblance  to 
it ; or  it  may  be  defined,  a fimiie  or  com- 
parifon  intended  to  enforce  and  illuftraie 
the  thing  we  fpeak  of,  without  the  figns 
or  forms  of  comparifon.  Thus,  if  we 
fay,  Goitis  a Ihield  to  good  men,  it  is  a 
metaphor,  becaufe  the  fign  of  comparifon 
Js  not  expreffed,  though  the  refemblanre 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  trope,  is 
plain  ; for  as  a fliield  guards  him  that 
bears  it,  againft  the  attacks  of  an  enemy, 
fo  the  providence  and  favour  of  God  pro- 
tefts  good  men  from  malice  and  misfor- 
tunes : but  if  the  fentence  be  put  thus, 
God  is  as  a fhield  to  good  men,  then  it 
becomes  a fimile'oi'  comparifon. 

A metaphor  may  be  formed  from  any 
thing  that  is  theobjefl  of  any  c four  fcnl’cs; 
but  that  is  generally  the  iiiolt  agreeable 
and  fprightly,  which  arifes  from  the  fenfe* 
of  feeing;  becaufe  of  all  the  fenfes,  fee- 
ing is  the  moft  peifeH  and  comprehtn- 
live,  the  moft  unweaiied  and  inquiUtive, 
the  moft  defiraHe  and  delightful, 
if  an  author  is' obliged  to  give  a large 
account  of  things,  plain  and  in  the  road 
ef  common  obfeivation,  lie  Ihould  jaile 
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and  enoble  them  by  ftrong  and  graceful 
metaphors,  _ This  rule  Tully  has  ob. 
ferved  in  his  defeription  of  the  feveral 
parts  of  this  habitable  globe,  in  his  book 
on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods.  So  has  Vir. 
gil,  in  his  Georgies,  where  he  has  made 
his  meaneft  and  coarfeft  ftibjefls  fine  and 
admirable,  by  his  judicious  ufe  of  meta. 
phors  ; in'his  perfeft  lines,  the  little  affairs 
of  (lieplierdsand  farmers  appear  with  dio. 
nity  ; his  deferiptions  make  the  country  a 
paradife,  and  his  touches,  as  a noble  writer 
exprefles  it,  turns  every  thing  into  gold, 
Thofe  are  admirable  and  beautiful  me! 
tapbors,  in  which  the  properties  of  ratio, 
nal  creatures  are  applied  to  animals,  and 
thofe  of  animals  to  plants  and  trees  \ 
this  way  of  treating  a fubjefl  gives  life 
and  beauty  to  the  whole  creation.  But 
we  receive  the  ftrongeft  pleafure  from 
thofe  bold  and  comprehenfive  raelapbors 
in  which,  befides  the  illuftration  of  the 
fubjeffl  they  are  intended  to  raife  and  im- 
prove, convey  to  us  a frelh  and  lively 
image. 

Mr.  Du  Bofs  juftly  obferves,  that  meta- 
phors, and  all  the  other  figures  of  rheto. 
lie,  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  circiim- 
fiances  and  fituation  of  thofe  for  whole 
ufe  they  are  defigned,  and  that  we  lofe 
much  of  the  beauty  of  ihofe  metaphors 
which  allude  to  the  refreftiin^  fliade  af- 
forded from  the  beams  of  a fcorching 
fun ; and  adds,  that  had  ’Virgil  wrote 
for  the  cold  nonhern  nations,  inftead  of 
drawing  his  metaphors  from  a brook 
whofe  cool  ftreams  quench  the  traveller’s 
liiiift,  or  from  a grove  fpreading  a de- 
lightful lhade  on  the  brink  of  a fountain, 
he  would  have  taken  them  from  a good 
warm  {love  ; from  the  pleafure  a man  who 
is  almoft  ftiff  with  eold,  feels  upon  ap- 
proaching the  fire,  or  from  the  flower, 
but  more  agreeable,  fenl'ation  hefindson 
putting  on  a coat  lined  with  good  com- 
foriable  fur.. 

METAPHRASE,  ufually  fignifies  fome. 
thing  more  than  either  a tranflation  or  a 
paraphrafe  ; according  to  Baillet,  a me- 
taphraft  implies  a tranllator,  glaflator, 
and  interpolator  altogether. 

METAPHYSICS,  metapbyfica  'trmifiwhi. 
rails,  ontology,  or  omolophy,  a Icience 
that  treaty  of  being,  as  fuch,  in  the 
abftradt. 

All  other  fciences  have  a neceffary  depen, 
deuce  on  this,  lor  it  fupplies  them  with  a 
foundation  and  a method  to  proceed  upon, 
without  which,  our  knowledge  of  any 
fubjcfl  muft  be  vei'y  confufed  and 
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fjft.  This  was  probably  the  reafon  that 
made  Ariftotle  ftyle  this  fcienc£  the  true 
Winning  of  philofophy,  and  the  mod 
loble  of  all  the  fciences.  As  it  is  wholly 
converfant  in  the  afts  of  the  underftand- 
ing  it  raifes  itfelf  above  the  verge  of 
ftnl'e  and  matter,  by  its  abftrafted  views. 
The  quantity  of  bodies  it  refers  to  the 
conMeration  of  geometry,  and  their  fen- 
fil)le  qualities  to  natural  philofophy,  ap- 
plying itfelf  only  to  beings  feparated  from 
their  individual  fingularity,  fuch  as  fub- 
ftjnces,  accidents,  relations,' and  whatever 
die  may  be  conceived  abftrafledly.from 
matter;  but  particularly  beings  purely 
fpiritual,  fuch  as  God,  angels,  and  the 
foul  of  man  : hence  Ariftotle  terms  it  na- 
tural theology.  The  end  of  this  fcience 
istlie  fearch  of  pure.and  abftrafted  truth. 
It  rafts  a light  upon  all  the  objefts  of 
thought  and  meditation,  by  ranging 
etjry  being  with  all  the  abfohite  and  re- 
lative perfeflions  and  properties,  modes 
and  attendants  of  it,  in  proper  ranks  or 
claffes;  and  thereby  it  difcovers  the  vari- 
ous relations  of  things  to  each  other,  and 
what  are  their  general  or  fpeciaj  differ- 
ences from  each  other ; wherein  a great 
part  of  human  knowledge  confifts  : and 
bythis  means,  it  greatly  conduces  to  in- 
llrufi  us  in  method,  or  the  difpolition 
of  putting  every  thing  in  its  proper 
rank  and  clafs  of  being,  attributes  or 
aSions;  and  hence  its  proper  affinity 
iviih  logic.  See  Method. 

This  fcience,  however  it  may  feem  to 
have  been  laboured,  is  yet  capable 
of  being  farther  improved  s but  it  has 
many  obftacles  in  its  way.  If  we  are 
lliort-fighted  in  phyfical  matters,  which 
are  nearer  our  fenfe,  and  in  a manner 
within  our  view,  how  much  more  mull 
we  be  bewildered  in  our  fearch  after 
fpiritual  abltrafled  truths,  in  the  confider- 
ation  of  univerl'als,  and  of  things  of  a 
tranfcendant  nature,  fuch  as  fall  properly 
tinder  the  conlideration  of  meiaphyfics. 
This  fcience  proceeds  in  unfrequented 
and  almoll  unknown  paths,  containing 
very  few  doftlrines  of  allowed  and  eflab- 
lilhed  certainty  ; few  principles  in  which 
men  are  imiverfaliy  agreed  ; fcarce  any 
juft  definition,  any  exaft  and  complete 
divifion  ; and  confeqiiently  affords  large 
matter  for  doubts  and  difputes.  For, 
though  metaphylical  truths  may  be  cer- 
tain’enough  in  their  own  nature,  yet  they 
arenotufually  fo  to  us;  butbeing  abflrufe 
Ihings,  and  lying  deep  ami  r^emote  from 
ftnle,  it  is  not  every  one  that  is  capable 
«l  underftanding  them,  and  there  ate 


fewer  yet  who  underftand  their  trite  ufe. 
Ariftotle  feems  to  have  been  the  firft 
founder  and  inventor  of  this  abftrafled 
method  of  reafoning,  and  the  conlider- 
ation of  immaterial  beings  : for  his  pre- 
decelTors  in  philofophy,  fcarce  delivered 
any  thing  that  was  good  and  folid  upon 
thefe  fubje6ls ; and,  indeed,  antiquity 
affords  nothing  upon  it  compofed  with  fo 
much-  ftrength  of  reafon  as  Cicero’s  book 
of  the  Nature  of  the  Go'ds.  We  have 
but  few  modern  works  of  this  kind,  the 
chief  of  which  are  Defcartes,  Malle- 
branch,  Dr.  Willis,  Locke,  Hutchinfon, 
S’  Gravefande,  Dr.  Moor,  &c. 

METAPLASMUS,  in  ^ammar,  a tranf- 
mntation  or  change  made  in  a word,  by 
adding;  retrenching,  or*altering  a letter 
or  fyllable  thereof. 

The  feveral  fpecies  of  this  figure  are  ten 
in  number,  mk,  profthefis,  epenthefis, 
paragoge,  diasrefis,  aphserefis,  fyncope, 
apocope,  crafis,  metathefis  and  aniithefis ; . 
four  of  which  augment  the  letters  or  fyl- 
lables  of  a word,  four  retrench  them, 
and  two  alter  them.  See  the  articles. 
Prosthesis,  Epenthesis, 

METASTASIS,  in  medicine,  atranfpo-’ 
fition  or  fettlement  of  fome  humour  or 
difeafe,  bn  fome  other  part ; and  fome- 
times  it  fignifies  fuch  an  alteration  of  a 
difeafe,  as  i.s  fucceeded  by  a Iblution. 

METATARSUS,  in  anatomy,  a flelliy 
mafs  lying  under  the  foie  of  the  foot. 
See  the  article  Foot. 

It  is  fixed  by  one  end  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  great  tuberofity  of  the  os  calcis,  and 
running  forward  from  thence,  it  termi- 
nates in  a kind  of  fhort  tendon,  which 
is  fixed  in  the  tuberofity  and  pofterior 
part  of  the  lower  fide  of  the  fifth  bone  of 
the  metatarfus. 

MetataiTus  is  alfo  the  affemblage  of  fmall 

• bones  articulated  to  the  tarfus  atone  end^ 
and  to  the  toes  at  the  other. 

METATHESIS,  in  grammar,  a fpecies 
of  the  metaplafmus  ; being  a figure 
whereby  the  letters  or  fyllables  of  a word 
are  tranfpofed,  or  fliifted  out  of  their 
ufual  fituation,  as  piftris  for  priftis,  lybia 
for  libya,  &c.  See  Met aplasmus. 
This  word  is,  by  phyficiftns,  ufed  with 
refpeft  to  morbific  caufes  ; which,  when 
they  cannot  he  evacuated,  are  removed 
to  places  where  they  are  lefs  injurious. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS,  the  doflrine  of 
tranfmigration,  which  fuppofes  that  hu- 
man fouls,  upon  their  leaving  the  body, 

' become  the  fouls  of  fuch  kind  of  brutes 
as  they  moll  refemble  in-their  manners. 
Tills  was  the  dofliine  ef  Pythagoras  and 

his 
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his  followers,  who  held  that  the  fouls  of 
■vicious  men  were  imprifoned  in  the  bodies 
of  miferable  beads,  there  to  do  pennance 
for  feveral  ages,  at  the  expiration  whereof 
they  returned  again  to  animate  men;  hut 
if  they  had  lived  virtuoully,  tome  hap- 
pier brute,  or  even  a human  creature, 
was  to  be  their  lot.  What  led  Pytha- 
goras into  this  opinion  was  the  perfuafion 
he  had  that  the  foul  was  not  of  a perish- 
able nature  ; whence  he  concluded,  that 
it  mult  move  into  fome  other  body  upon 
its  abandoning  this.  Lucan  thinks  this 
doflrine  was  contrived  to  mitigate  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  death,  by  perfuading  men 
that  they  only  changed  their  lodgings, 
and  ceafed  to  live  only  to  begin  a new 
life.  Reuchlin  denies  this  do£trine,  and 
maintains,  that  the  metempfychofis  of 
Pythagoras  implied  nothing  more  than  a 
fimilitude.of  manners  and  defil  es  formerly 
exifiing  in  fome  perfon  deceafed,  and 
row  reviving  in  another  alive.  Pythagoras 
is  faid  to  have  borrowed  the  notion  of 
a metemplychofis  from  the  Egyptians  ; 
others  fay  from  the  antient  brachmans. 
It  is  ftill  retained  among  the  antient  ba- 
nians, and  other  idolaters  of  India  and 
China,  and  makes  the  principal  founda- 
tion of  their  religion.  Many  of  the 
modern  Jews  are  faid  to  efpoufe  this  doc- 
trine, and  tofupport  their  opinion  quote 
thsfe  words  of  Job,  “ Lo  all  thefe  things 
“ worketh  God  oftentimes  with  man 
“ (in  hebrew,  and  thrice)  to  bring  back 
“ his  foul  from  the  pit  to  be  enlightened 
“ with  the  light  of  the  living.”  It  is 
certain,  that  at  the  time  of  Jcfus  Chrift 
this  opinion  was  very  common  among 
the  Jews  : this  appears  in  the  Gofpel, 
■when  they  fay  that  fome  thought  Jefus 
Chrift  to  be  John  the  Baptift,  others 
Elias,  others  Jeremiah,  Sfc. 

METEMTOSIS,  a term  in  chronology, 
expreffing  the  folar  equation,  neaefi'ary 
to  prevent  the  new  moon  from  happening 
a day  too  laie,  by  which  it  is  oppofed  to 
proemptofis,  which  fignifies  the  lunar 
equation  neceftary  to  prevent  the  new 
moon  from  happening  a day  too  foon. 
The  new  moon’s  running  a little  back- 
ward, that  is,  coming  a day  too  foon, 
at  the  end  of  three  hundred  twelve  years 
and  a half;  by  the  proemptofis  a day  is 
added  every  three  hundred  years,  and 
another  every  twothoufand  four  hundred 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  me- 
temptofis,  a bifleXiile  is  fupprefled  every 
ore  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  ; that 
it,  three  times  in  four  hundred  years. 


Thefe  alterations  are  never  made  but  at 

the  end  of  each  century  ; that  period  be 
ing  very  remarkable,  and  rendering  ihj 
pruSlice  of  the  calendar  eafy.  “ 
There  ate  three  rules  for  making  this  ad- 
dition  or  fu|ipreflion  of  the  biflexIile d.iv 
and  by  confequence  for  changing  the  in! 
dex  of  the  epafls.  1.  When  there  is  a 
metemptofis.  without  a proemptofis,  the 
next  following,  or  low'er  index,  muftbe 

taken.  a.  When  there  is  a proemptofis 

without  a metemptofis,  the  ne.'it  pte. 
ceding,  or  fuperior  index  is  to  he  taken 
3.  When  there  are  both  a metemptofis  and 
proemptofis,  or  when  there  Is  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other,  the  fame  index  is 
preferved. 

METEOR,  in  pbyfiology,'.  an  imperfefl, 
changeable,  and  mixt  body,  or  the  re- 
femblance  of  a body  appearing  in  the 
atmofphere,  and  formed  by  the  aflion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  out  of  the  common 
elements. 

Meteors  are  of  three  kinds,  fiery,  airy 
and  watery.  Fiery  meteors  confilt  of  a 
fat  fulphureous  fmoke  fet  on  fire;  Inch  as 
lightning,  thunder,  falling  ffarr,  draco 
volans,  the  ignis  fatuus,  and  other  ph$. 
nomena,  appearing  in  the  air.  Airy  me- 
teors  confift  of  flatulent  and  I'pl/ituous 
exhalations,  fuch  as  winds,  tSc.  Watery 
meteors  are  compofed  of  vapours,  or 
watery  particles,  varioufly  modified  by 
heat  and  cold,  fuch  as  clouds,  rain,  bail, 
fnow  and  dew.  See  the  articles  Light- 
ening, Wind,  Hail,  Sfc. 

Dr.  Woodward  fuppole.s  that  the  matter 
of  which  many  of  the  meteors  are  formed, 
is  in  a great  mea Pure  of  a mineral  natnici 
and  that  the  mineral  particles  contained 
in  the  ftrata  cf  the  earth,  are  rnlfed  !■* 
the  fubterraneous  heat,  together  with  llie 
vapours  afcending  from  the  abyfs  and 
pervading  thofe  ftrata,  efpecially  at  fuch 
times  as  the  fun’s  beat  is  fufficietU  to  pe. 
netrate  the  exterior  parts  of  the  earlb, 
and  to  make  room  for  their  efcape  into 
the  atmofphere.  Thefe  fulphureous, 

„ nitrous,  and  other  aftive  and  vohuile 
mineral  pat  tides,  form  various  mcteots, 
particulai  ly  thunder,  lightning,  and  the 
other  phaenomena  of  a fiery  nature.  Ste 
Exhalations,  Damps, 

METHEGLIN,  a drink  prepared  of  ho- 
ney, one  of  the  moft  plealant  and  gene- 
ral drinks  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
afford.  It  is,  according  to  Bally,  made 
as  follows  ; put  as  much  new  honey,  natu- 
■ rally  running  from  the  comb,  into  fpiing- 
wa'.er,  as  that,  when  the  honey  is  iho- 
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roogiily  diflTolved,  an  egg  will  not  fmk  to 
the  bottom,  but  be  juft  fufpended  in  it. 
Then  boil  the  liquor  for  an  hour  or  more, 
till  fuch  time  as  the  egg  fwim  above  the 
iiquor  j then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  let  it 
cool.  When  very  cool,  next  morning, 
it  may  be  bairelled  up;  and  adding  to  it 
half  an  ounce  of  ginger,  as  much  of 
cloves,  as  much  of  mace,  and  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  cinnamon,  all  grofly 
pounded,  a fpoonful  of  yeaft  may  be 
added  alfo  at  the  bung  to  increale  its 
fermentation.  When  it  has  done  work- 
ing, it  may  be  clofely  (lopped  up,  and  af- 
ter it  has  flood  a month  it  may  be  drawn 
off  into  bottles. 

Metheglin,  on  its  importation,  pays  a 
duty  of  7 s.  the  hoglhead  : and 

draws  back,  on  exportation,  6 s.  9 d. 
frlETHOD,  in  logic,  &c.  the 

arrangement  of  our  ideas  in  fuch  a regu- 
lar order,  that  their  mutual  conneftion 
and  dependence  may  be  readily  compre- 
hended. See  Idea  and  Knowledge. 
The  doSrine  of  method  makes  one  of 
the  fubdivifions  of  logic,  which  is  always; 
placed  laft  in  order,  becaufe  it  fuppofes  a 
previous  exercife  of  our  other  faculties  of 
perception,  judgment  and  reafoning,  and 
ibmeprogrefs  made  in  knowledge  before 
teecan  exert  it  in  any  extenfive  degree.  See 
the  articles  Perc'eption,  Intuition, 
Judgment,  and  Reasoning. 

The  proper  bufinefs,  therefore,  of  me- 
thod, is  to  diftribute  our  ideas  into  va- 
rious claflTes,  combinihg  into  a regular 
fyftem.  whatever  relates  to  one  and  the 
fame  fubjefl,  to  afcertain  the  various  di- 
vifions  of  human  knowledge,  and  fo  to 
conneft  the  parts  in  every  branch  that 
they  may  feem  to  grow  one  out  of  ano- 
ther, and  form  a regular  body  of  fcience, 
riling  firft  from  principles,  and  proceed- 
ing by  an  orderly  concatenation  cf  truths. 

In  this  view  of  things  it  is  plain,  that 
we  mud  be  before  hand  well  acquainted 
with  the  truths  we  are  to  combine  to- 
gether; otherwife  we  could  neither  dif- 
cern  their  feveral  connexions  and  rela- 
tions, nor  fo  difpofe  of  them  as  their 
mutual  dependence  may  require. 

But  it  often  happens,  that  the  underftand- 
ing  is  employed,  not  in  the  arrangement 
and  compofition  of  known  truths,  but 
in  the  fearch  and  difcovery  of  fuch  as  are 
unknown  : and  here  the  manner  of  pro- 
, ceeding  is  very  different,  inafmuch  las  we 
affeinble  at  once  our  whole  (lock  of  know- 
ledge relating  to  any  fubjeX,  and  after  a 
general  furvey  of  things,  begin  with  ex- 

voL.  m.  , 


amining  them  feparateiy  and  by  parts; 
and  when,  by  fuch  a fcrutiny,  yve  have 
thoroughly  informed  ourfelves  of  the  na- 
ture and  contexture  of  each,  we  then 
compare  them  together  in  order  to  judge 
of  their  mutual  aXion  and  influence. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  in  difpofing  and 
putting  together  our  thoughts,  either  for 
our  own  ufe,  that  the  difcoveries  we  have 
made  may  at  all  times  lie  open  to  the  re- 
view of  the  mind,  of  where  we  mean  to 
unfold  and  communicate  thefe  difcoveries 
to  others,  there  are  two  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding equally  within  our  choice  : for 
we  may  fo  propofe  the  truths  relating  to 
any  part  of  knowledge,  as  they  prefented 
themfelves  to  the  mind  in  the  manner  of 
inveftigation,  carrying  on  the  ferics  of 
truths  in  a reverfe  order,  until  they  at  laft 
terminate  in  firft  principles  ; or  beginning 
with  firft  principles,  we  may  take  the  con- 
trary way,  and  from  them  deduce,  by  a 
direX  train  of  reafoning,  the  feveral  pro- 
poGtions  we  want  to  eftablilh.  The  for- 
mer  of  thefe  methods  is  termed,  by  lo- 
gicians, the  analytfc:  method,  or  the  me- 
thod of  refolution,  in  as  much  as  it  traces 
things  backward  to  their  fource,  and  re- 
folves  knowledge  into  its  firft  and  original 
principles.  The  latter  conftitutes  what 
is  called  the  fynthetic  method,  or  the  me- 
thod of  compofition;  becaufe,  here  we 
proceed  by  gathering  together  the  feveral 
fcattered  parts  of  knowledge,  and  com- 
bining them  into  one  whole  or  fyftem,  in 
luch  a manner  that  the  underftanding  is 
enabled  diftinXly  to  follow  truth  through 
all  her  different  ftages  and  gradations. 
There  is  this  farther  to  be  taken  notice  of 
in  relation  to  thefe  two  kinds' of  method, 
that  the  analytic  has  alfo  obtained  the 
name  of  the  method  of  invention  ; be- 
caufe it  obferves  the  order  in  which  our 
thoughts  fucceed  one  another  in  the  in- 
vention or  dilcovery  of  tiuth : whereas 
the  fynthetic  is  often  denominated  the  me- 
thod of  doXrine  or  inftruXion,  inafmuch 
as  inlaying  our  thoughts  before  others,  we 
generally  choofc  to  proceed  in  this  man- 
ner, deducing  them  from  their  firft  prin- 
ciples. For  we  are  to  obferve,  that  al- 
though there  is  great  plealure  in  pur- 
fuing  truth  in  the  method  of  inveftiga- 
tion, becaufe  it  places  us  in  the  condition 
of  the  inventor,  and  (hews  the  particular 
train  cf  thinking  by  which  he  arrived  at 
his  difcovery,  yet  it  is  not  fo  well  accom- 
modated to  the  purpofes  of  evidence  and 
cdnviXion,  fince,  at  cur  firft  fetting  out, 
we  are  commonly  unable  to  divine  where 
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the  analyfis  will  lead  us ; and  even  after 
light  begins  to  break  in  upon  us,  we  are 
Hill  obliged  to  many  reviews,  and  a fre- 
quent coraparifcn  of  the  feveral  fteps  of 
the  invefligation  among  themfelves : nay, 
when  we  have  unravelled  the  whole,  and 
reached  the  very  foundation  on  which  our 
difcoveries  Hand,  all  our  certainty,  in  re- 
gard to  their  truth,  will  be  found,  in  a 
great  meafure,  to  arife  from  that  con- 
neflion  we  are  now  able  to  difcern  be- 
tween them  and  firft  principles,  taken  in 
the  order  of  compofition.  But  in  the 
fynthetic  method  of  diTpofing  our  thoughts 
the  cafe  i.s  quite  different ; for  as  we  here 
begin  with  intuitive  truths,  and  advance 
by  regular  deduflions  from  them,  every 
Hep  of  the  procedure  brings  evidence,  and 
conviflion  along  with  it  ; fo  that  in  our 
progrefs  from'one  part  of  knowledge  to 
another,  we  have,  always  a clear  percep- 
tion of  the  ground  on  which  our  affent 
refts.  In  communicating,  therefore,  our 
difcoveries  to  others,  this  method  is  appa- 
rently to  be  chofen,  as  it  wonderfully  im- 
proves and  enlightens  the  undetfending, 
and  leads  to  an  immediate  perception  of 
truth':  and  hence  it  is  called  the  method 
of  fcicnce,  becaufeall  the  parts  of  know- 
ledge, which  properly  Bear  the  name  of 
fciences,  are  and  ought  to  be  delivered  in 
it.  -See  the  article  Science. 

In  order  to  proceed  fuccefsfully  in  the 
analytic  method,  we  muft  endeavour,  as 
much  as  polTible,  to  enlarge  the  capa- 
city of  the  mind,  by  acculloming  it  to 
wide  and  comprehenfive  views  of  things  j 
we  muft  alfo  habituate  ourfelves  to  a 
ftrong  and  unfhaken  attention,  which 
carefully  diftinguiflies  all  the  circum- 
ftaiices  that  come  in  our  way,  and  lets 
nothing  material  flip  its  notice;  in  fine, 
we  muft  furnifli  ourfelves  with  an  ample 
variety  of  intermediate  ideas,  and  be 
much  in  the  exercife  of  Angling  them 
cut  and  applying  them  for  the  difcovery 
of  truth.  Thefe  preparatory  qualifica- 
titJns  obtained,  wh.at  further  depends 
upon  us  lies  chiefly  in  the  ina,nner  of 
combining  our  perceptions,  and  claffing  ■ 
them  with  addrefs  ; and  here  the  advan- 
tage.? of  a proper  notation  are  very  great. 
See  Notation,  Analysis,  &c. 

With  refpedl  to  the  fynthetic  or  fcientifi- 
cal  method,  the  great  fecretlies  in  fo  raa- 
naging  and  conducing  our  thoughts,  as 
that  their  feveral  relations  may  be  laid 
cpen  to  the  view  of  the  undetftanding, 
jiiid  become  the  unavoidable  cbjeils  of 


our  perception.  In  order  to  this,  we  inu!{ 
make  it  our  firft  care  diftinftly  to  frame 
and  fettle  the  idea,  about  which  our  en- 
quiries  are  to  be  employed : for  as  the 
relations  fubfifting  between  them  can  no 
otherwife  be  difcerned,  than  by  compar- 
ing them  one  with  another  ; and  as  this 
comparifon  neceffarily  fuppofes,  that  - 
the  ideas  themfelves  are  aflually  in  the 
mind,  and  at  that  very  time  under  our 
immediate  infpeNion  ; it  plainly  follovyj, 
that  all  fcience  muft  begin  with  fixing 
and  afcertaining  thofe  ideas.  See  Idea. 
By  this  means  alone,  are  thefe  our  more 
intricate  notions  kept  diftinift  and  invari- 
able ; infomuch,  that  in  all  our  feveral 
views  of  them,  they  ever  have  the  fame 
appearance,  and  exhibit  the  fame  habi- 
tudes and  refpefils.  And  here,  properly 
fpeaking,  the  art  of  knowledge  begins: 
for  although  we  find  it  eafy  enough  to 
bound  and  fettle  our  ideas,  where  they’ 
confift  of  but  a few  perceptions,  yet  when 
they  grow  to  be  very  complicated,  it 
often  requires  great  addrefs  and  manage- 
ment to  throw  them  into  fuch  views  as 
may  prevent  the  confufion  that  is  apt  to 
arifefrom  the  joint  confideration  of  a mul- 
tiplicity of  objefls.  To  remedy  this  in- 
convenience, the  fynthetic  method  teaches 
us  to  difpofe  our  perceptions  into  dalles, 
feriefes  and  genera  ; and  as  in  advancing 
from  one  degree  to  another,  we  are  al- 
ways to  proportion  the  number  of  notice,? 
united,  to  the  ftrength  and  capacity  of 
the  mind,  it  is  apparent,  that  by  fuch  a 
procedure,  the  ideas  will  be  thoroughly 
afcerta'ised  in  every  ftep,  and  however 
large  and  bulky,  lie  neverthelefs  fairly 
within  our  grafp.  This  obvioufly  ac- 
counts for  that  wonderful  clearnefs  of 
apprehenfion  which  we  often  experience 
within  ourfelves,  even  in  regard  to  the 
moft  complicated  conceptions  : for  tho’ 
the  multitude  of  parts,  in  many  cafes, 
be  great,  almoft'  beyond  belief,  yet  as 
they  have  all  previoufly  been  formed  into 
feparate  clalTes  and  fubdivifions,  all  di- 
ftinflly- fettled  in  the  underftanding,  we 
find  it  eafy  by  fuch  a feries  of  fteps  to  rife 
to  any  idea,  how  complex  foever,  and 
with  a fiiigle  glance  of  thought  embrace 
it  in  its  full  extent.  See  the  articles 
Class,  Genus,  fife. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  we  barely  form 
ideas  inour  minds ; we  muft  alfo  contrive 
a w’ay  not  only  to  make  them  liable  and 
permanent,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  recolleft 
them  with  eafe  and  certainty,  but  alfo  to 

untold 
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nnfold  them  to  others  ; whlrh  is  heft  done 
by  well  defined  words.  See  the  articles 
Word  and  Defin itio;.' 

This  foundation  bring  laid,  the  cornmu- 
nication  of  our  comrle;.  conceptions,  by 
definitions,  becomes  both  eafy  and'  cer- 
tain:  for  fince  tiic  ideas  themfelves  are 
formed  in:-  lOiT  -ent  orders,  and  thefe 
orders  arife  con’inually  out  of  thofe  com-, 
binatior.r.  ili.i  1 onftitute  the  clafTes  next 
below  ti'.Mr.,  fo  the  definitions  corre- 
fpondiiiy  ^ ■ .hefe  different  ordeiv,  gradu- 
ally take  in  the  terms  by  which  the  feveral 
inferior  divifions  are  regularly  and  fuc- 
celTively  expreffed.  In  fuch  a feries  of 
d-feriptions,  it  is  evident,  at  firif  fight, 
that  nothing  can  be  obfeure  and  unintel- 
ligible. For  as  it  begins  with  the  names 
of  (imple  ideas,  whole  meaning  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  known  ; and  as  in  every  order 
of  definitions,  fuch  terms  only  occur  as 
have  been  previoufly  explained  in  ihe  pre- 
ceding dittributions  ; by  advancing  regu- 
larly from  one  to  another,  we  gradually 
fiiniilli  ourfelves  with  whatever  is  necef- 
faty  towards  a diftindl  conception  of  all 
that  is  laid  before  us.  Nor  is  it  a I’mall 
advantage  attending  this  difpofition,  that 
the  feveral  ideas  deferibed  are  hereby 
excited  in  the  nnderltanding,  in  the  very 
order  and  manner  in  which  they  are 
framed  hy  a mind,  advanced  uniformly- 
froin  limple  to  the  mo.fi:  complicated  no- 
tions. Hence  we  fee  diftindlly  the  voi'ious 
dependence  of  things,  and  being  put  into 
that  very  train  of  thinking,  which  leads 
direfUy  to  fcience  and  certainty,  pre 
drawn  infenfibly  to  intereft  ourfelves  in 
tliepurfuit;  infornucli  that  while  in  faft 
we  do  no  more  than  follow  a guide  aud 
conduflor,  we  can  yet  hardly  forbear  fan- 
cying ourfelves  engaged  in  the  adlual  ex- 
ercil'e  of  deducing  one  part  of  knowledge 
from  another. 

When  we  have  thus  fixed  and  afeertained 
our  ideas,  and  dlftinclly  exhibited  them 
in  definitions,  we  then  enter  upon  the 
Important  tafle  of  tracing  their  feveral 
rdationsj  in  order  to  which,  we  fet 
about  conjpai'ing  them  among  th.emfelves, 
and  viewing  them,  in  a variety  of  lights': 
and  here  it  happens,  that  feme  relations 
lorwardly  offer  themfelves  to  the  notice 
of  the  nnderltanding,  and  become  the 
necelfary  objefls  of  perception,  upon  the 
very  firlt  application  of  our  ideas  to  one 
another ; and,  ronfecpiently,  conltiliUe 
our  primary  and  intuitive  judgmenr.«, 
being  attended  with  the  higheti  degree  of 
,6'»:iilebce,  and  producing  abfoliue  cer- 


tainty in  the  mind,  Buf  in  many  cafes, 
the  connexion  or  repugnance  between 
our  ideas,  even  when  real,  comes  not 
within  our  immediate  view,  but  requii'es 
fearch  and  e.xamination  to  difeover  it ; 
and  hence  arifes  the  necefiity  of  reafon- 
ing  and  demonftration.  See  the  articles 
Reaso-ning,  Demonstration,  Sfc. 
But  what  is  particularly  elegant  and 
happy  in  the  method  above  explained,  we 
hereby  fee  knowledge  rifing  out  of  its 
iirft  elements.,  and  dilcern  diltindlly  how 
thofe  elements  are  interwoven,  in  order 
to  the  eredfing  a goodly  fuperftrudlure  of 
truth.  Experience  furnilhes  us  with 
fimple  ideas  and  their  names,  which  are 
the  primary  materials  of  thinking  and 
communication.  Definitions  teach  how 
to  unite  and  bind,  thefe  ideas  together,  fo 
as  to  form  them  into  complex  notions  of 
various  orders  and  degrees.  Intuitive 
truths  conftiiute  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  all  knowledge,  and  the  ulti- 
mate groundof  certainty.  Demonllrations 
link  known  truths  together,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  they ' neceffarily  lead  to 
others  unknown.  Thus  are  we  gradu- 
ally led  fio'.n  fimple  ideas,  through  all 
the  windings  and  labyrinths  of  truth, 
until  we  at  length  reach  tlie  mod:  exalted 
difeoveries  of  human  reafon.  It  Is  true, 
the  method  here  laid  down,  hath  hitherto 
been  pbferved  ftrifily,  only  among  ma- 
thematicians ; and  is  therefore,  by  many, 
thought  to  be  peculiar  to  number  and 
magnitude.  But  it  appears  evidently 
from  what  we- have  fair!  above,  that  it 
may  be  equally  applied  in  all  fuch  other 
parts  cf  knowledge  as  regard  the  abftrafil: 
ideas  of  the  mind,  and  the  relations  fub- 
fifling  between  them. 

As  to  the  method  to  be  obferved  in  judg- 
ing of  the  hillorical  and  experimental 
parts  of  our  knowledge,  fee  History 
and  EXPERIMENTAL'PHILOSOPHy. 
The  methods  allb  of  fluxions,  of  the  dif- 
ferential calculus,  of  tangents,  of  finding 
the  maximum,  Cfc.  may  be  feen  under 
the  articles  Fluxion,'  Calculus  Dif- 
FERENTIALIS,  five. 

METHODISTS,  a name  at  firft  given  to 
a I'ociety  of  religious  young  men  at  Ox- 
ford, and  now  applied  to  all  thofe  who 
adhere  fo  ihe  doflrin'e  of  the  church  of 
England  as  taught  by, Wfitefield,  Wef- 
ley,  fife.  They  are  fald  to  be,  in  general, 
plain  well-meaning  people,  who  do  not 
difient  from  the  eitablillied  church;  but 
profel's'to  live  with  great  puri:y,  accord- 
ing to  her  articles.  At  tl'.sir  fiift  appear- 
L 5 angs 
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ance  their  teachers  were  charged,  in  the 
heat  of  their  zeal,  with  feveral  irregulari- 
ties, and  raany  'expreffionsin  their  preach- 
ing which  were  not  altogether  unexcep- 
tionable; but  as  the  civil  government, 
■with  a moderation'  and  wifdom  pecu- 
liar to  the  prel'ent  time,  thought  fit  to 
overlook  their  behaviour,  they  have  fince 
honeftly  acknowledged  wherein  they 
were  miftaken  ; and,  in  confequence  of 
the  perfcfl  liberty  of  confcience  they  en- 
joy, have  fubfided  into  a more  regular 
End  peaceable  conduff,  agreeable  to  the 
genuine  fpirit  of  chriftianity. 

Methodists,  Methodici,  is  alfo an  appel- 
lation given  a feet  of  antient  phyficians, 
who  reduced  the  whole  healing  art  to  a 
few  common  principles  or  appearances. 
See  the  article  Physicians, 

They  were  alfo  called  Thelfalici,  as  be- 
ing the  followers  of  ThefTalus.  Galen 
ftrenuoufly  oppofed  them,  and  fcrupled 

< not  to  afl'ert  that  the  methodical  herefy 
ruined  every  thing  good  in  the  art  of 
phyfic, 

Methodists,  among  botanifts,  Linnaeus 
defines  to  be  thofe  perfons  who  have  at- 
tempted the  ftudy  of  botany  upon  certain 
principles,  and  have  bellowed  their  la- 
bours upon  the  difpofition  and  arrange- 
ment of  plants,  and  allolting  them  pro- 
per and  diftinflive  names. 

METOCHE,  in  antient  architefilure,  a 
term  ufed  by  Vitruvius  to  fignify  the 
fpace  or  interval  between  the  dentils. 
See  the  article  Dentil. 

METONIC  CYCLE,  in  chronology,  the 
fame  with  the  cycle  of  the  moon.  See 
the  article  Cycle.  , 

METONYMY,  in  rhetoric,  is  a trope  in 
which  one  name  is  put  for  another,  on 
account  of  the  near  relation  there  is  be- 
tween them.  By  this  trope  any  of  the 
mod  fignificant  circumftances  of  a thing 
are  put  for  the  thing  itfelf.  The  me- 
tonymy is  ufed  with  moll  advantage  in 
the  following  c.ifes.  i.  When  the  nar- 
ration (lands  for  the  adlion,  and  what 
the  poet  or  hiftorian  deltiibes,  he  is  faid 
to  do ; which  is  a lively  manner  of  ex- 
prefiion,  exceeding  the  common,  as  much 
as  aflion  goes  beyond  defeription,  or  life 
excels  painting,  a.  When  the  name  of 
any  relation  is  put  for  the  duty  it  re- 
quires, and  the  benevolence  and  ten- 
dernels  that  may  be  expefled  from  it. 
Tims  Anacreon  fays,-  that  thro’  money 
there  is  no  longer  any  fuch  thitig  as 
brethren  or  parents  in  the  world.  3.  When 
the  word  which  is  uf;d  for  a proper 


name,  is  either  taken  from  the  perfon’s 
country,  family,  profeffion,  perfonal  cir- 
cumftance, or  refemblance  to fome other; 
thus,  as  Sardanapalus  was  a monfter  of 
debauchery,  and  Nero  of  cruelty,  to  call  a 
very  debauched  perfon  a Sardanapalus, 
and'  a cruel  one  Nero,  brands  them  much 
deeper  than  to  call  one  debauched,  and 
the  other  cruel. 

METOPE,  metopa,  in  architeSure,  is  the 
interval,  or  fquare  fpace  between  the 
triglyphs  of  the  doric  frieze,  which 
among  the  antients  ufed  to  be  painted  or 
adorned  with  carved  work,  reprefenti 
ing  the  heads  of  oxen,  or  utenfils  ufed  in 
facrifices. 

Mr.  Le  Clerc  fays,  that  the  beauty  of 
metopes  confills  in  their  regularity,  that 
is,  in  their  appearing  as  perfefl  fquares. 
He  alfo  obferves,  that  when  [the  trig- 
lyphs and  metopes  follow  each  other  re- 
gularly, the  columns  mull  ftand  one  hy 
one,  except  thofe  of  the  inner  angles, 
which  ought  always  to  be  accompanied 
with  two  others,  one  on  each  fide ; 
from  which  the  reft  of  the  colurnns  may 
be  placed  at  equal  dillances  from  each 
other. 

^’^zw'-Metope,  in  architefilure,  is  a fpace 
in  the  corner  of  the  doric  frieze,  fome- 

, what  lefs  than  half  a metope. 

METOPOSCOPY,  the  pretended  art  of 
knowing  a perfon’s  difpofitions  and  man- 
ners, by  viewing  the  traces  and  lines  in 
the  face.  ■ Giro  Spontoni,  who  has  wrote 
exprefsiy  on  metopofeopy,  fays,  that  fe- 
ven  lines  are  examined  in  the  forehead, 
and  that  each  line  is  confidered  as  having 
its  particular  planet:  the  firft  is  the  line 
of  Saturn,  the  fecond  of  Jupiter,  the 
third  of  Mars,  &c.  Metopofeopy  is  only 
a branch  of  pbyfiognomy,  which  founds 
its  conjefitures  on  all  the  parts  of  the 
body.  See  Physiognomonics. 

METRE,  i«£Tf(a,  in  poetry,  a fyllem  of 
feet  of  a juft  length.  See  NUMBERS. 
The  different  metres  in  poetry,  are  the 
different  manners  cf  ordering  and  com- 
bining the  quantities,  or  the  long  and 
Ihort  fyllables ; thus  hexameter,  penta- 
meter, iambic,  fapphie  verfes,  &c.  confill 
of  different  metres,  or  meafures.  See 
Hexameter,  Pentameter,  &c. 

In  englifti  verfes,  the  metres  are  extreme- 
ly various  and  arbitrary;  every  poet  being 
at  liberty  to  introduce  any  new  form  that 
he  pleal'es.  The  moft  ufual  are  the  he- 
roic, generally  confiding  of  five  lon» 
and  five  ftiort  fyllables,  and  verfes  of 
four  feet,  and  of  three  feet,  and  a c?- 
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fora,  or  f‘og'o  articles 

SyLLABl-E  and  CjESURA. 

Xhe  aniients,  by  varioufly  combining 
and  tranfpofing  their  quantities,  made  a 
vaft  variety  of  different  meafures,  by 
forming  fpondees,  &c.  of  different  feet. 
See  the  arifcle  Foot. 

METRE'TES,  an  antient  meafure  of  ca- 
pacity, containing  a little  more  than  nine 

frallotis.  , _ 

metrical,  fomething  relating  to  metre. , 
See  the  article  METRE. 

JdETROCOMIA,  in  church-hiftory,  a 
borough,  or  village,  which  had  other  vil- 
lages under  its  jurifdiflion  ; being  the 
fame  among  villages,  that  a metropolis  is 
among  cities.  See  the  following  article. 

METROPOLIS,  the  capital  or  principal 
oily  of  a country  or  province. 

The  term  metropolis  is  alfo  applied  to 
archiepifcopal  churches,  and  fometimes 
to  the  principal  or  mother  church  of  a 
dly.  The  Roman  empire  having  been 
divided  into  thirteen  diocefes,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  provinces,  each 
diocefe  and  each  province  had  its  me- 
tropolis, or  capital  city,  where  the  pro- 
conful  had  his  refidence.  To  this  civil 
divifion,  the  ecclefiaflical  was  afterwards 
adapted,  and  the  bifhop  of  the  capital 
city  had  the  direftion  of  affairs,  and  the 
preheminence  over  all  the  bifliops  of  the 
province.  His  refidence  in  the  metro- 
polis gave  him  the  title  of  metropolitan. 
This  ere6lion  of  metropolitans  is  re- 
ferred to  the  end  of  the  third  century, 
and  was  confirmed  by  the  council  of 
Nice.  .A  metropolitan  has  the  privilege 
of  ordaining  his  fuffragans;  and  ap- 
peals from  I'entences  paffed  by  the  fuf- 
fragans, are  preferred  to  themetropolitan. 

METROPOLITAN.  See  the  article  Me- 
tropolis. 

METZ,  a city  of  Germany,  in  thedutchy 
of  Lorrain,  capital  of  the  biftiopric  cf 
Metz,  fituated  thirty  miles  north  of 
flancy. 

MEVAT,  a province  of  India  in  Alia, 
north  of  Bengal,  having  the  river 
Ganges  on  the  welt. 

MEULUN,  a town  of  France,  fituated  on 
the  river  Seyne,  fifteen  miles  north-weft 
of  Paris. 

MEURS,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia,  and  dutchy  of  Cleve, 
fituated  on  the  river  Rhine,  .fifteen  miles 
north  of  Duffeldorp. 

Mew,  a place  where  a hawk  is  fet,  dur- 
ing the  time  Ihe  raifes  her  feathers. 

the  failing  off,  or  change  of 


hair,  feathers,  Ikin,  horns,  or  other 
parts  of  animals,  which  happens  in  fome 
annually,  in  others  only  at  certain 
ftages  of  their  lives : but  the  generality 
of  beafts  mew  in  the  fpring.  An  old 
hart  calls  his  horns  fooner  than  a young 
one,  which  is  commonly  in  the  months 
of  February  and  March, , after  which. ' 
they  begin  to  button  in  March  or  April  j 
and  as  the  fun  grows  ftrong,  and  the 
feafon  of  the  year  puts  forth  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  fo  their  heads  grow,  and 
are  fummed  full  by  the  middle  of  June.  ' 
It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  if  a hart  be  gelt 
before  he  has  a head,  he  will  never  have 
any,  and  if  he  be  gelt  after  he  has  a head, 
he  will  never  call  his  horns  ; again,  if 
he  be  gelt  when  he  has  a velvet-head,  it 
will  always  be  fo,  without  fraying,  or 
burnilhing. 

Mexico,  the  metropolis  of  New  Spain., 
at  prefent,  and  formerly  of  the  empire 
of  Mexico,  fituated  in  weft  long.  103®, 
north  lat.  ao'*. 

This  province  of  New  Spain  m America, 
is  now  divided  into  Old  and  New 
Mexico. 

Old  Mexico,  fituated  between  83  and  116 
degrees  of  weft  long,  and  between  8 and 
28®  north  lat.  is  bounded  by  New 
Mexico,  or  Granada,  on  the  north  ; by 
the  gulph  of  Mexico  on  the  north-eaft; 
by  Terra- firma  on  the  fouth  eaft;  and 
by  th6  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  fouth-weft. 

Ms-'w  Mexico,  including  California,  fitu- 
ated between  loo  and  140  degrees -of 
weft  long,  and  between  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  and  48  degrees  of  north  lat.  is 
bounded  by  unknown  lands  on  the 
north;  by  Florida  on  the  eaft;  by  Old 
Mexico  on  the  fouth  ; and  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  weft. 

MEZIERES,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
Province  of  Champaign,  fituated  on  the 
river  Maes,  in  eaft  longitude  4“,  latitude 

49°  55'-  . 

MEZZOTINTO,  a particular  manner  of 
reprefenting  figures  on  copper,  fo  as  to 
form  prints  in  imitation  of  painting  in 
Indian  ink. 

The  manner  of  making  mezzotmtos  is 
very  different  from  all  other  kinds  of  en- 
graving and  etching,  fince  inftead  of  form- 
ing the  figures  with  lines  and  fcratches 
made  with  the  point  of  a graver,  or  by 
means  of  aquafortis,they  are  wholly  form- 
ed by  fcraping  and  burniftiing.  Mezzo- 
tintos  are  made  in  the  following  manner  : 
take  a well-poliflied  copper-plate,  and 
beginning  at  the  corner,  rake  or  fur- 
row 
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row  the  fuiface  all  over  with  a knife  or 
inftrument  made  for  the  purpofe,  firlt  one 
Ti'ay,  and  then  the  other,  till  the  wjiole 
is  of  a regular  roughnefs,  without  the 
leaft  fmoolh  part  to  be  fech ; in  which 
ftate,  if  a paper  was  to  be  worked  off 
from  it.at  the  copper- plate  prefs  it  would 
be  all  over  black.  When  this  is  done, 
the  plate  is  rubbed  over  with  charcoal, 
black  chalk,  or  black  lead,  and  then  the 
defign  is  drawn  with  white  chalk,  after 
which  the  out  lines,  are  traced  out,  and 
the  plate  finiflied  by  fcraping  off  the 

. roughnefs,  fo  as  to  leave  the  figure  on  the 
plate.  The  out-lines  and  deepelt  ihades 
are  not  fcraped  at  all,  the  next  (hades 
are  fcraped  but  little,  the  next  more,  and 
fo  on,  till  the  Ihades  gradually  failing 
off,  leave  the  paper  white,  in  which 
places  the  plate  is  neatly  burnifiied. 

By  an  artful  difpolition  of  the  Ihades, 
and  different  parts  of  a figure  on  dif- 
ferent plates,  mezaotintos  have  been 
jrrinted  in  colours,  Jo  as  nearly  to  re- 
prei'ent  vety  beautiful  paintings. 

MIASMA,  among  phylicians,  denotes  the 
contagious  effluvia  of- peftilential  dif- 
eafes,  whereby  they  are  communicated  - 
to  people  at  a diltance.  See  the  articles 
CoNTAG LON, i Plague, 

MICA,  GLIMMER,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
genus  of  talcs,  otherwife  called  brafle- 
arium.  See  Bractearia. 

The  bright  appearance  of  the  gold  and 
(filver  glimmers, .lias  led  feme  to  imagine, 
they  were  gold  and  filver  ores;  but  the 
truth  is,  they  contain  not  the  leak  grain 
of  either  of  Uiefe  metals,  being  mere 
talc,  accidentally  coloured.  See  Talc. 

MlCAH,  or  the  Book  ^Micah,  a cano- 
nical book  of  the  Old  Teftament,  written 
by  the  prophet  Micab,  who  is  ihe.feventh 
cf  the  twelve  leffer  prophets.  He  is  cited 
by  Jeremiah,  and  prophefied  in  the  days 
of  Jothain,  Abaz,  and  Hezekiah.  He 
cenliircs  the  reigning  vices  of  Jerufalcm 
and  Samaria,  and  denounces  the  judg- 
ments of  God  againft  both  kingdoms. 
He  likewife  foretells  the  confufion  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Jews,  the  coming  of  the 
Mefiiah,  and  the  glorious  fuccel’s  of  his 
church. 

MICHAEL,  or  Mount  St.  Michael. 

See  the  article  Mount. 
MICHAELMAS,  orP^i^^i'/.MiCHAEL 
' and  all  Angels,  a f'eftival  of  the  cliriitian 
church,  oblerved  on  the  zgth  cf  Sep- 
tfmber. 

MICHELIA;  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
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oaandria-polygyn'ia  dais  of  plants,  tlie 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  eight  acute 
lanceolated  petals,  lefs  than  the  cup ; 
the  fruit  confifts  of  a number  of  globofe 
unilocular  berries,  difpofed  in  a clufteri 
in  each  of  which  there  are  four  feeds, 
convex  on  one  fide,  and  angular  on  the 

■ other. 

MICROCOS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
polyandria-raonogynia  dais  of  plants, 
the  calyx  of  which  is  a five  leafed  peri- 
anthium  ; the  corolla  confifts  of  live  very 
fmall  leaves ; the  fruit  is  a roundiflr 
drupe,  with  one  cell,  in  which  is  a bony, 
turbinated,  fibrous  feed. 

MICROCOSM,  a greekterm, 

fignifying  the  little  world  ; ul'ed  by  foma 

■ for  man,  as  being  fuppofed  an  epitome 
of  the  univerfe.  Or  great  world. 

MICROGRAPHY,  fiixgoypaipitt,  the-de- 
feription  of  objefils,  too  minute  to  be 
viewed  vvithout  the  afliftance  of  a micro- 
fcope.  See  the  article  Microscope, 

MICROLEUCONYMPHiEA,  in  bota- 
ny, the  fame  with  the  hydrocharis.  See 
the  article  HydrocHaris. 

MICROMETER,  an  aftronomical  ma- 
chine, which,,  by  means  of  a fciew,  ferves 
to  mealure  extremely  (mall  diftances  in 
the  -heavens,  &c.  and  that  to  a great 
degree  of  accuracy. 

The  micrometer  confifts  of  a graduated 
circle,  (plate  CLXXI.  fig.  5.)  of  a ferew 
qo,  and  its  index  9 r.  The  threads  of 
the  ferew  are  fuch,  that  50  make  the 
length  of  one  inch  exaflly.  When  it 
is  to  be  ufed,  the  point  0 is  fet  to  the 
fide  of  the  part  to  be  meafured,  and 
then  the  index  is  turned  about  with  the 
finger,  till  the  eye  perceives  the  point  has 
juft  palfed  over  the  diameter  of  the  part; 
then  the  number  of  turns,  and  parts  of 
' a turn,  (hewn  by  the  graduated  circle, 
will  give  the  dimenfions  in  parts  of  an 
inch,  as  we  fliall  (hew  by  the  following 
example  : Suppofe  it  required  to  meafure 
the  diameter  of  an  human  hair,  and  I 
ohferve  the  index  is  turned  juft  once 
round,  while  the  point  0 pafles  over  it. 
Tfhen  it  is  plain  the  diameter  of  the  hair 
in  the  image  is  of  an  inch..  Now  it 
the  microfeope,  IDEFrIrJJ  magnifies 
6 times,-  or  makes  the  image  6 times 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  objeft, 
then  is  the  diameter  of  the  hair  itfelf 
but  ^ of  Jg,  that  is,  but  part  of 
an  inch. 

Alio  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  as  there 
■ are  JO  large  divifions,  apd  s,o  fmaU  ones, 
" '•  pa 
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on  the  micrometer-plate,  fo  each  ofthofe 
fmall  ilivifions  are  the  of  j\,  or  the 
part  of  an  inch.  Therefore,  if,  in 
nieafuring  any  part  of  an  obje6V,  you  ob- 
ferve  how  many  of  thefe  fmaller  divifions 
are  palfed  over  by  the  index,  you  will 
have  fo  many  thoufandlh  parts  of  an 
inch  for  the  meafuce  required.  AH 
which  is  fo  plain,  that  nothing  can  be 
faid  to  illuftrate  the  matter. 

MiCROPUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
fvngenefia  polygamia  necelTaria  clafs  of 
plants,  with  a paleaceous  receptacle,  but 
no  pappus  or  down  to  the  feeds ; and 
the  corolla  is  of  the  naked  kind,  or  has 
no  radius  :■  the  flowers  are  fmall,  and 
(land  on  the  extremities  of  the  branches, 
MICROSCOPE,  an  optical  inrtrument,  by 
means  whereof  very  minute  objefls  are 
feprefented,  exceedingly  enlarged,  ■ and 
are  viewed  very  diftindlly  according  to 
the  laws  of  refrafiion,  or  refleftion.  See 
Refraction  and  Reflection. 
Microfcopes  are  either  Angle  or  double  ; 
a (ingle  microfcope  is  bnly  a very  fmall 
globule  of  glals,  or  a fmall  double  con- 
vex glafs,  whofe  focal  dittance  is  very 
Ihort.  A minute  objeiSl  p q-  (plate 
CLXXII.  fig.  1.  n°  I.)  feen  diftinflly 
through  a fmall  glafs  A E by  the  eye  put 
clofeto  it,  appears  fo  much  greater  than 
it  would  to  the  naked  eye,  placed  at  the 
lead  diftance  yL  from  whence  it  appears 
fulSciently  dillinct,  as  this  latter  diitance 
gL  is  greater  than  the  former  jE.  For 
having  put  your  eyeclofe  to  the  glafs  E A, 
in  order  fo  fee  as  much  of  the  objedl  as 
polfible  at  one  view,  remove  the  ohjeft 
jig  to  and  fro  till  it  appears  molt  di- 
llinSly,  fuppofe  at  the  diitance  E q.  Then 
conceiving  the  glafs  A E to  be  removed, 
andathin  plate,  with  a pin-hole  in  it,  tobe 
put  in  its  place,  (Jb,  n°  i.)  the  obje£l  will 
appear  diltindV,  and  as  large  as  before, 
when  feen  through  the  glafs,  only  not  fo 
bright.  And  in  this  latter  cafe,  it  ap- 
pears fo  much  greater  than  it  does  to  the 
naked  eye,  at  the  diftance  jL,  either 
with  the  pin-hole  or  without  it,  as  the 
angle /'Ey  is  greater  than  the  angle/>Lg, 
or  as  the  latter  diftance  y L is  greater  than 
the  former  yE.  Since  the  inlerpofition 
of  the  glafs  has  no  other  elFeft  than  to 
render  the  appearance  diftinft,  by  help- 
ing the  eye  to  increafe  the  refradfion  of 
the  rays  in  each  pencil,  it  is  plain  that 
the  greater  apparent  magnitude  is  entirely 
owing  to  a nearer  view  than  could  be 
taken  by  the  naked  'eye.  If  the  eye  be 
fo  perfect  as  to  fee  diftinctlj'  by  pencils  of 
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parallel  rays  falling  upon  it,  the  diftance, 

E y,  of  the  object  from  the  glafs,  is  then 
the  focal  diftance  of  the  glafsi  Now  if 
the  glafs  be  a fmall  round  globule  whofe 
diameter  is  of  an  inch,  its  focal  dif- 
tance Ey  being  three  quarters  of  its 
diameter,  is  of  an  inch;  and  if  yL 
be  eight  inches,  the  ufuil  diftance  at 
which  we  view  minute  objects,  this  glo- 
bule will  magnify  'at  the  rate  of  8 to 
■Jg  or  of  160  to  I. 

In  microfcopes  made  with  fingle  lenfes,  a 
given  object  placed  at  their  principal 
focufes  will  appear  equally  diftinct,  if 
their  linear  apertures  he  as  their  focal 
diftances.  And  in  microfcopical  lenfes, 
whofe  focal  diftances  are  not  much  long- 
er than  half  an  inch,  there  is  no  need  tp 
contract  their  apertures,  for  p'rocuring 
diftinct  vilion  ; the  pupil  itfelf  being  fmall 
enough  to  exclude  the  exterior  ftraggling 
rays.  Butin  fmaller  lenfes,  where  aper- 
tures are  necelfary,  to  preferve  the  fame 
degree  of  diftinctnefs,  their  diameters 
muft  he  as  their  focal  diftances  ; and  then 
the  apparent  brightnefs  will  decreafe  in  a 
. duplicate  ratio  of  their  focal  diftances, 
fo  that  by  ufing  fmaller  glaifes  the  ap- 
parent’ magnitude  and  the  obfcurity  of 
the  object  will  both  increafe  in  the  fame 
ratio. 

A double  microfcope  is  compofed  of  two 
convex  glaftes  placed  at  E and  L.  (jhid. 
fig.  2.)  The  glafs  L next  the  object  P Q 
is  very  fmall  and  very  much  convex, 
and  confequently  its  focal  diftance  L F is 
very  Ihort;  the  diftance  L Q^of  the 
fmall  object  P Q^,  is  but  a little  greater 
than  LF;  fo  that  the  image /y,  may 
be  formed  at  a great  diftance  from  the 
glafs,  and  confequently  may  he  much 
greater  than  the  object  itfelf.  This 
picture  p q being  viewed  through  a con- 
vex eye-glafs  A E,  whofe  focal  diftance 
is  yE,  appears  diftinct.  Now  the  ob- 
ject appears  magnified  upon,  two  ac- 
counts ; firlt,  hecaufe  if  we  viewed  its 
piflure /I  y with  the  naked  eye,  it  would 
appear  as  much  greater  than  the  objefl, 
at  the  fame  diftance,  as  it  really  is  greater 
than  the  object,  or  as  much  as  L y is 
• .greater  than  L Q^;  and  fecondly,  hecaufe 
this  picture  appears  magnified  through 
the  eye-glafs  as  much  as  the  lead  diftance 
at  which  it  can  be  feen  diftinctly  with 
the  naked  eye,  is  greater  than  yE,  the 
focal  diftance  of  the  eye-glafs.  For  ex- 
ample, if  this  latter  ratio  be  5 to  i, 
and  the  former  ratio  of  Ly  to  LQ.be 
ao  to  ■)-,  then  upon  both  accounts  the 

objett 
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otject  will  appear  5 times  10,  or  ioo 
times  greater  than  to  the  nakeJ  eye. 

To  fit  thefe  raicrofcopes  to  fliort-fight- 
ed  eyes,  the  glaffes  E and  L mtift  be 
placed  a little  nearer  together ; fo  that 
the  rays  of  each  pencil  may  not  emerge 
parajlel,  but  may  fall  diverging  upon  thb 
eye ; and  then  the  apparent  magnitude 
will  be  altered  a little,  but  fcarce  fenfibly, 
’To  mahe glafs  globules  for  Microscopes. 
Mr.  Butterfield,  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions,  n®  141,  fays,  he  had 
tried  feveral  ways  of  making  glafs-glo- 
bules  of  the  bignefs  of  great  pin-heads 
and  lefs,  as  in  the  flame  of  a candle 
made  of  tallow  or  wax;  but  that  the 
bell;  fort  of  flame  for  making  them  clear 
and  without  fpecks,  was  that  of  a lamp 
made  with  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  where 
inllead  of  a cotton  wick,  he  made  ufe  of 
fine  filver-wire,  doubled  up  and  down 
like  a Ikein  of  thread.  Then  having 
prepared  fome  fine  glafs,  beaten  to  pow- 
der and  wallied  very  clean,  he  took  a little 
of  it  upon  the  lharp  point  of  a filver- 
jieedle  wetted  with  fpittle,  and  held  it  in 
the  flame,  turning  it  about  till  it  melted 
and  became  quite  round,  but  no  longer, 
for  fear  of  burning  it.  The  art  lies  in 
giving  the  globulei  an  exact  roundnefs, 
which  can  only  be  learned  by  experiencei 
When  a great  many  globules  are  thus 
formed,  he  rubs  them  clean  with  a foft 
leather.  Then  having  feveral  fmall 
pieces  of  thin  brafs-plates,  twice  as  long 
as  they  are  broad,  he  doubles  them  up 
into  the  form  of  a fquare,  and  punches 
a fine  hole  through  the.middle  of  them  : 
and  having  rubbed  off  the  bur  about 
the  holes  with  a whetftone,  and  blacked 
the  infides  of  the  plates  with  the  fmoke 
of  a candle,  he  places  a globule  between 
the  two  holes,  and  tacks  the  plates  to- 
gether with  two  or  three  rivets.  Then 
he  tries  how  they  magnify  fmall  objefls ; 
and  keeps  the  bell  of  them  for  ufe. 
Dr.  Hook  tiled  to  take  a very  clear  piece 
of  glafs,  and  to  draw  it  out  into  long 
threads  in  a lamp;  then  he  held  thefe 
threads  in  the  flame  till  they  run  into 
round  globules  hanging  to  the  end  of  the 
threads.  Then  having  fixt  the  globules 
with  fealing  wax  to  the  end  of  a flick, 
fo  that  the  threads  flood  upwards,  he 
ground  off  the  ends  of  the  threads  upon 
a whetftone,  and  polilhed  them  upon  a 
fmonth  metairplate  with  a little  putty. 
Mr.  Stephen  Gray,  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaiiions,  n°  aar,  223,  fays,  that 
for  want  of  a Ipirit  lamp,  he  laid  a fmall 


particle  of  glafs,  about  the  bignefs  of 
the  intended  globule,  upon  the  end  ofs 
charcoal ; and  by  the  help  of  a blall. 
pipe,  with  the  flame  of  a candle,  he  foorf 
melted  it  into  a globule.  By  this  means 
he  made  them  indifferently  clear,  and 
the  fmalleft  very  round ; but  the  larger, 
by  refting  upon  the  coal,  were  a little 
flatted,  and  received  a roughnefs  oii 
that  fide.  Therefore  he  was  wont  to 
grind  and  polilh  them  Upon  a brafs 
plate,  till  he  reduced  them  to  hemi. 
fpheres.  But  he  found  that  the  fmall 
round  globules,  befides  that  they  mag- 
nified more,  fliewed  objeSls  moredillina 
than  the  hemifpheres. 

Mr.  Wilfon’s  pocket-microfcope,  has 
nine  different  magnifying  glalfes,  eight 
of  which  may  be  ufed  with  two  different 
inftruments,  for  the  better  applying  them 
to  various  objefls.  One  of  thefe  inftru. 
ments  is  reprefented  by  A A B B [ibii 
3*  n**  r.)  and  is  made  of  ivory  ot 
brafs;  it  has  three  thin  brafs-plates  afE, 
and  a fpiral  fpring  of  fteel-wire  H within 
it ; to  one  of  the  thin  plates  of  brafs  is 
fixed  a piece  of  leather  F,  with  a fmall 
furrow  G both  in  the  leather  and  brafs  to 
which  it  is  fixed  t in  one  end  of  this 
inftrument  isalongfcrew  D,  with  a con- 
vex glafs  C,  placed  in  the  end  of  it;  in 
the  other  end  of  the  inftrument  there  is 
a hollow  fcrew  00;  wherein  any  of  the 
magnifying  glaffes,  M,  (ib.  n°  2.)  are 
fcrewed  when  they  are  to  be  made  ufe  of. 
The  nine  different  magnifying  glafles  are 
all  fet  in  ivory,  eight  of  which  are  fetin 
the  manner  exprefled  at  M.  The  great- 
eft  magnifier  is  marked  upon  the  ivory 
wherein  it  is  fet,  with  n°  i.  and  fo  on 
to  n”  8 ; the  ninth  glafs  is  not  marked, 
but  is  fet  in  the  manner  of  a little  barrel- 
box  of  ivory,  as  at  b.  (ib.  n"  3.)  At  ei, 
is  a flat  piece  of  ivory,  (ib.  n°4.)  where- 
of there  are  eight  belonging  to  this  mi- 
crofcope,  tho’  any  one  may  have  as  many 
as  he  pleafes  ; in  each  of  them  are  three 
holes/yyi  wherein  three  or  moreobjefls 
are  placed  between  two  thin  glaffes,  or 
pieces  of  talc,  when  they  are  to  be  ufed 
with  the  greater  magnifiers. 

The  ufo  of  this  inftrument  A A BBis 
this:  having  taken  the  handle  W from 
the  inftrument  (i6.  ,n°  5.)  and  fcrewed  it 
upon  the  button  S in  n®  r.  take  one  of 
your  flat  pieces  of  ivory  e e,  or  Aiders, 
and  Aide  it  betwixt  the  two  thin  plates  of 
brafs  at  E,  through  the  body  of  the  mi- 
crofcope,  fo  that  the  objedl  you  intend 
to  -look  upon  be  juft  in  the  middle;  re- 
marking 
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filaiking  that  you  put  that  fide  of  the 
plate  ee,  where  the  brafs  rings  are, 
fartheft  from  the  end  AA:  then  you 
are  to  Icrew  intooo  (the  Hollow  fcrew 
in  the  end  of  your  microfcope)  the  3d, 
4th,  Sfr.  magnifying  glafs  Mj  which 
being  done,  put  ihe  end  A A clofe  to 
your  eye,  and  while  you  are  looking 
through  your  magnifying  glafs  upon  the 
objeft,  you  are  to  fcrew  in  or  out  the 
long  fcrew  D,  which  moving  round 
upon  the  leather  F,  held  tight  to  it  by 
the  fpiral  wire  H,  will  bring  your  obj'eft 
to  the  true  diftance  ; which  you  will 
know  by  feeing  it  clearly  and  dittinflly  : 
after  this  manner  may  be  feen  all  tranf- 
parent  objefls,  dufts,  liquids,  cryftals 
of  falls,  fniall  infeSs,  fSc. 

The  other  inftrument  {ib.  5.)  is  made 
of  brafs,  with  joints  PPP  to  turn  eafily 
any  way,  and  with  a fmall  pair  of  tongs 
GG,  which  open  at  the  points  K,  by 
preHing  together  the  two  heads  of  the 
pins  II,  for  taking  up  of  objefts.  At 
the  other  end  of  thefe  tongs  GG,  is 
fctewed  on  a piece  of  black  wood  H, 
with  a piece  of  ivory  fet  into  it,  for 
placing  opake  objefls  on,  according  to 
their  difference  of  colour.  Upon  the  end 
L there  is  a fcrew,  upon  which  the  glafs 
h (n''  3.)  fet  in  the  barrel-box,  may  be 
fcrewed.  When  the  other  glaffes  are  to 
be  nfed,  there  is  a ring  R of  brafs  to  be 
fcrewed  on  the  end  L,  into  which  ring  all 
the  other  glalTes  M,  may  bp  fcrewed.  So 
when  any  objeft  is  taken  up  in  the  point 
of  the  tongs  K,  or  laid  upon  the  other- 
end  H,  it  may  very  eafily  be  applied  to 
the'  true  focal  diftance  of  any  of  the 
glalTes  M,  by  the  help  of  the  joints  P P P, 
and  by  means  of  the  fcrew  C,  with  the 
wheel  D,  which  being  regulated  by  a 
fpring  N,  will  bring  the  objeifls  to  the 
exadl  diftance  for  dlltinft  vifion. 

The  glafs  placed  in  the  manner  of  a 
barrel-box  at  b,  {ib.  n“  3.)  is  only  to  be 
ufed  with  the  brafs-inftrument,  or  in 
your  own  hand^  being  the  leaft  magnifier, 
for  greater  objefis,  fuch  as  flies  and  com- 
mon inl'efts,  fife,  remembering  to  put 
the  hole  b next  to  your  eye. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Ayfeough  has  con- 
trived a microfcope,  which  may  be  ufed 
either  vvith  a fingle  or  with  compound 
lenfes,  and  that  for  opake  as  well  as 
tranfparent  objects. 

Being  taken  out  of  the  box  Y Y,  and 
fitted  for  obfervation,  it  ftands  as  in 
plate  CLXXIII.  the  bottom  of  the  pil- 
lar A being  fixed  in  the  focket  a,  and 
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faftened  by  the  fcrew  the  body  of 
ths  microfcope,  B,  fixed  in  the  collar  cj 
and  the  illuminator,  C,  placed  under- 
neath the  ftage  at  d. 

If  an  object  in  an  ivory-llider  is  to  be 
viewed,  the  apparatus  I)  is  to  be  fixed 
in  the  center  of  the  ftage  E.  This  done, 
fuch  a magnifier,  F,  as  is  moft  proper 
in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  object, 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  end  of  the  tube  e : 
fuppofe  the  magnifier  n°  i.  be  ufed,  the 
upper  edge  of  the  collar/'  mull  be  fet 
to  the  fame  number  on  the  pillar  A;  and 
if  not  perfectly  diftinct,  the  button  g 
mull  be 'fcrewed  tight;  and  then,  by  a 
turn  or  two  of  the  button  h,  it  is  adjufted 
to  the  focus  with  the  greateft  exactnefs  ; 
and  fo  of  the  other  magnifiers.  But 
when  the  object  is  placed  above  or  be- 
neath the  ftage,  no  regard  mult  be  had 
to  the  number  on  the  pillar  A;  but  the 
pillar  G.  that  carries  the  object,  is  to  be 
moved  higher  or  lower,  till  the  object  is 
feen  nearly  diftinct,  and  then  it  is  to  be 
adjufted  a^s  before. 

Whenever  the  ift,  zd,  or  3d  magnifier 
is  ufed,  the  cone  H mult  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ftage,  whereby  the  object 
is  rendered  much  more  diftinct.  And  to 
fave  the  trouble  of  often  ferewing  and  un- 
ferewing  the  magnifiers,  let  three  or  four 
of  them  be  fcrewed  to  the  plate  I,  which 
flides  in  the  dove  tail  of  the  plate  IC. 
If  the  object  to  he  viewed  be  a lilh, 
place  its  tail  over  the  hole  at  the  end  of 
the  brafs  pla'e  L;  and  then  by  flipping 
the  button  i into  the  flit  k on  the  ftage, 
it  will  be  fixed  under  the  bottom  of  the 
microfcope.  Frogs,  &c.  mutt  be  placed 
in  the  glafs  tube  M.  The  brafs-cup  N, 
with  a glafs-bottom,  is  made  to  contain 
any  fluid  for  viewing  aquatic  objects  : 
and  to  fecure  any  object  for  obfervation, 
confine  it  between  the  glalTes  in  the 
box  O.  ' 

Thefe  are  the  parts  for  viewing  tranf- 
parent objects ; and  thofe  for  opake  ones 
are  a filver-fpeculura,  which  ferews  into 
the  end  of  the  brafs-cylinder  P,  at  / ••  and 
here  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth,  are  the- 
moft  pr^er  magnifiers.  Moft  infects 
m>}'  he  confined  by  the  forceps  m,  at 
the  end  of  the  fteel-wire  Qj  or,  on  the 
point  ■/!.  To  view  objecis  by  candle-light, 
place  them  on  the  piece  R,  which  mull 
be  laid  on  the  ftage,  where  they  will  he 
illumined  by  the  lens  S,  fupportedhy  the 
Hem  p q. 

The  method  of  ufing  this  microfcope 
with  fingle  lenfes,  is  this ; the  body  of 
la  M the 
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the  compound  microfcope  muft  be  taken 
out  of  its  collar  r,  and  the  apparatus  D 
placed  in  the  fame ; the  ftem,  r,  muft 
be  turned  over  the  ftage,  to  fupport  the 
magnifiers  5 the  brafs  plate  T,  wilh  a 
hole  to  receive  the  illuminator,  C,  muft 
be  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  ftage ; all 
the  magnifiers,  except  V,  fcrew  in  un- 
derneath the  ftem  r;  but  this,  and  all 
others  with  covers,  fcrew  in  above  it. 
W is  a filver-fpeculum,  ufed  in  this  ap- 
paratus ; and  X is  a forceps,  to  take  up 
any  objefl  with. 

ilouble  reflecting  Microscope,  in  ufe  at 
prefent,  is  an  alteration  and  improve- 
ment by  Mr.  Culpepper  and  Mr.  Scarlet, 

, of  Mr.  Marftial’s  large  double  micro- 
fcope; than  which  it  is  lefs  cumberfome, 
may  be  managed  with  much  more  eafe, 
and  by  means  of  a reflefted  light,  is  ca- 
pable of  fliewing  objeSls  in  a clearer  and 
more  pleafing  manner.  The  body  of 
this  microfcope,  A A A A,  (plate 
CLXXIV.)  being  a large  tube,  is  fup- 
ported  by  three  brafs-pillars  bbb,  rifing 
from  a wooden  pedeftal  C ; in  which  pe- 
deftal  there  is  a drawer  D,  to  hold_  the 
objefl -glaffes,  and  other  parts  of  the  ap- 
paratus. 

A lefier  tube  e e.  Aides  into  the  greater, 
and  fends  from  its  bottom  another  tube 
much  fmaller  than  itfelf,  f,  with  a male 
fcrew  at  the  end  thereof,  whereon  to  fcrew 
the  objefl-glafs  or  magnifier.  There  are 
live  of  thefe  magnifiers  numbered  i,  a, 
3,  4,  5,  which  numbers  ai-e  alfo  marked 
on  the  inner  tube,  to  direfl  whereabout 
to  place  it  according  to  the  magnifier 
made  ufe  of : but  if  then  it  fits  not  the 
eye  exaflly,  Aide  the  inner  tube  gently 
higher  or  lower,  or  turn  the  fcreA?  of  the 
magnifier  gradually  till  the  objefl  ap- 
pears diftinfl.  O is  a round  brafs-plate 
with  feveral  holes  for  placing  objefls  in, 
but  two  holes  are  pommonly  referved  for 
fmall  concave-glalles,  whereon  to  place 
a drop  of  any  liquid,  in  order  to  view 
the  animalcules,  &c.  There  is  alfo  a 
piece  of  white  ivory,  and  a piece  of  black 
ebony,  of  the  fame  fize  and  Aiape  as  the 
holes  for  objefls : the  ivory  is  to  put 
opake  objefls  on  that  are  black,  and  the 
•■bony  is  to  receive  fuch  as  are  white  ; 
by  which  contrariety  of  colours  they  will 
be  feen  more  clearly.  Q^is  a concave 
looking- glafs,  which  refiefls  the  light  of 
a candle,  or  the  Acy,  direflly  upwards  on 
the  objefl  to  be  viewed.  Vis  a' plano- 
convex lens,  vvhich  ferves  to  tranfmit  the 
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light  of  a candle  or  fun-fhine  upon  any 
opake  objefl  which  is  placed  on  the  ivory 
or  ebony  for  examination. 

The  falar  or  camera  obfcura  Microscopi, 
depends  on  the  fun-ftiine,  and  mull  be 
made  ufe  of  in  a darkened-chamber,  at 
its  name  implies. . This  inftrument  con- 
fifts  of  feveral  parts,  ojtz.  A (plate 
CLXXV,  fig.  z.)  a fquare  frame  of 
mahogany  to  be  fixed  to  the  Aiutter  of 
a window,  by  means  of  the  fcrews  1,  1, 
To  this  frame  is  applied  a circular  collar 
of  the  fame  wood,  with  a groove  on  its 
periphery  on  the  outfide,  denoted  by 
a,  3.  This  collar  is  connefled  by  3 
cat-gut  to  the  pully  4 on  the  upper  part, 
which  is  turned  round  by  the  pin  9 
within.  Dn  one  part  of  the  collar,  on 
the  outfide,  is  faftened,  by  hinges,  a 
looking- glafs  G,  in  a proper  frame,  to 
which  is  fixed  the  jointed  wire  6,  7 ; by 
which  means,  and  the  fcrew  H 8,  kmay 
be  made  to  Hand  in  an  angle  more  or 
lefs  inclined  to  the  frame.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  collar  is  fixed  a tube  of  brafs 
C,  near  two  inches  in  diameter;  the 
end  of  which,  on  the  outfide,  has  a con. 
vex  lens  5 to  collefl  the  fun-beams 
thrown  on  it  by  the  glafs  G,  and  con- 
verging them  towards  a focus  in  ths 
other  part,  where  D is  a tube  Aiding  in 
and  out  to  adjuft  the  objedl  to  a due  dif. 
tance  from  the'focus.  To  the  end  G of 
another  tube  F,  is  fcrewed  one  of  Wilfon’s 
fingle  pocket-microfcopes,  containing  the 
objefl  to  be  magnified  in  a Aider;  and 
by  the  tube  F,  Aiding  on  the  fmall  end 
E of  the  tube  D,  it  is  brought  to  a due 
focal  diftance. 

The  fun’s  rays  being  direfled  by  the 
looking-glafs  through  the  tube  upon  the 
objefl,  the  image  or  picture  of  the  object 
is  thrown  diftinctly  and  beautifully  upon 
a fcreen  of  white  paper,  or  a white  linen 
Aieet,  placed  at  forae  diftance  to  receive 
the  fame ; and  may  be  magnified  to  a 
fize  beyond  the  imagination  of  thofe  who 
have  not  feen  it.  For  the  farther  off  the 
fcreen  is  removed,  the  larger  will  the 
object  appear,  infomuch  that  a loufe  may 
be'magnified  to  the  length  of  five  or  fe 
feet,  or  even  a great  deal  more;  but  it 
is  more  diftinct  when  not  enlarged  to 
above  half  that  fize. 

This  inftrument  has  been  contrived  veiy 
commodiouAy  in  feveral  different  forms; 
but  we  Aiall  here  illuftrate  the  following 
by  a diagram.  AR  {ibid,  n®  2.)  hj 
fection  of  the  window-fhutter  of  a dark 
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ffiSm,  CD  of  the  frame  containing  a 
fcioptiic  ball  EF  ; in  the  forepart  where- 
of is  fcrewed  the  tube  GIKH,  at  one 
end  of  which  is  a lens  G H,  which,  by 
converging  the  fun-beams  into  a narrow 
compais,  does  ftrongly  enlighten  the 
fmall  object  a b,  placed  on  a (lip  of  glafs, 
or  otherwife,  in  the  part  of  the  tube  N 
where  a flit  is  made  on  each  fide  for  that 
purpofe.  Within  this  tube  there  Aides 
another,  LfwrM,  which  contains  a fmall 
magnifying  lens  m r.  By  moving  the 
exterior  tube,  I G HK,  one  way  and  the 
other,  the  glafs  GH  will  be  brought  to 
receive  the  rays  of  the  fun  direflly,  and 
will  therefore  moft  intenfely  illuminate 
the  object  a b.  The  other  tube,  L M, 
being  Aid  backwards  and  forwards,  will 
adjnlt  the  diAance  of  the  Analler  lens  m r, 
fo  that  the  image  of  the  object  a b Aiall 
be  made  very  diAinct,  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  room  at  O P ; and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  image  will  be  to  that  of  the_ 
object,  as  its  diAance  from  the  lens  m r 
is  to  the  diAance  of  the  object  from  it,  as 
is  evident  from  the  Agure. 

Thus,  for  example,  fuppofe  the  focal  dif- 
lance  of  the  lens  mr  to  be  one  inch  — r, 
and  let  the  diAance  at  which  it  is  placed 
from  the  object  be  i,  i—d\  then,  if  the 
lens  be  double  and  equally  convex,  as 
ufiial,  the  diAance  of  the  image  will  be 

— —f—  iJo;  therefore  the  image  will 
a — r 

be  no  times  larger  than  the  object  in  its 
linear dimenfions,  and  iioXiio—iuoo 
times  larger  in  furface  ; and  in  folidity  it 
will  be  no  X 1 10  X 110  ~ 13331000 
limes  larger  than  the  object. 

This  is  the  moA  entertaining  of  any ; 
and,  perhaps,  the  moA  capable  of  mak- 
ing difcoveries  in  objects  that  are  not  too 
opake,  as  it  Aiews  them  much  larger 
than  can  be  done  any  other  way.  Such 
too  as  have  no  (kill  in  drawing,  may,  by 
this  contrivance,  eafily  flcetch  out  the  ex- 
act figure  of  any  object  they  have  a mind 
to  preferve  a picture  of. 

KeMiCROScoPE  for  opabe  oljeBs,  reme- 
dies the  inconvenience  of  having  the  dark 
fide  of  an  object  next  the  ej'e,  which  has 
hitherto  been  an  unlurmountable  obAruc- 
tion  to  the  making  obfervations  on  opake 
objects  with  any  confiderable  degree  of 
exactnefs  or  fatisfaction  ; and  notwith- 
ftanding  ways  have  been  tried  to  point 
light  upon  an  object  from  the  fun  or  a 
candle,  by  a convex  glafs  placed  on  the 
fide  thereof;  yet  the  rays  from  either  can 
be  thrown  upon  it  in  fuch  an  acute  angle 


only,  that  they  ferve  to  give  a eonfufed 
glare,  but  are  infufEcient  to  afford  a 
clear  and  perfect  view  of  the  object.  But 
in  this  new  microfeope,  by  means  of  a 
concave  fpeculum  of  filver,  highly  po- 
lifhed,  in  whofe  center  a magnifying  lens 
is  placed,  fo  direct  and  Arpng  a light  is 
reAccted  upon  the  object,  that  it  may  be 
examined  with  all  imaginable  eafe  and 
pleafure. 

Catoptric  Microscope.  Though  micro- 
fcopes  compofed  of  refracting  glaffes  only 
have  been  vaAly  improved  as  to  their 
effects  of  magnifying,  yet  they  have  been 
attended  with  fuch  great  inconvenien- 
cies,  that  their  application  to  many  arts, 
in.  which  they  might  be  very  convenient, 
is  not  fo  common  as  might  be  expected. 
There  is  a catoptric  microfeope  deferibed 
in  the  Philofophical  tranfactions,  n’  442. 
which  remedies  moA  of  the  defects  of 
the  others,  and  is  made  on  the  model  of 
the  newtoniah  telefcope.  This  micro- 
feope magnifies  from  the  diAance  of  nine 
to  twenty.four  inches.  The  manner  of 
ufing  this  inArument  as  a microfeope 
is  this:  when  it  is  fixed  on  its  Aand, 
the  fmall  fpeculum  A (plate  CLXXV, 
figl  I.)  muA  be  thruA  home  in  its  Ai- 
der, in  the  infide  of  the  mouth  of  the 
inArument  B,  and  the  ferew  C turned 
till  the  index  D cuts  one  of  the  numbers 
at  M ; then  the  mouth  of  the  inArument 
B muA  be  removed  from  the  object  the 
diAance  in  inches  exprelfed  by  that  num- 
ber, and  be  directed  towards  the  object, 
by  looking  through  the  hole  in  the  great 
fpeculum  ; the  tube  that  holds  the  eye- 
glaffes  being  taken  off,  and  adjuAing  it 
by  means  of  two  racks  E and  E,  in  fuch 
manner,  that  the  image  of  the  object  may 
be  vifible  in  the  middle  of  the  little  fpe- 
culum : then  the  tube  F,  holding  the 
eye-glafs,  muA  be  fcrewed  on,  and  the 
fmall  eye-hole  in  the  little  brafs-plate, 
which  turns  on  a pivot,  applied. 

N.  B.  As  the  fame  adju  Ament  of  the  fpe- 
culum will  not  fuit  ail  eyes,  the  ferew  C 
muA  be  turned  round  to  the  right  or  left 
a little,  till  the  object  appears  diAinct. 
This  inArument,  befides  its  ufe  as  a mi- 
crofeope,  is  convertible  into  a gregoriaii 
telefcope,  by  changing  the  fmall  fpecu- 
lum for  one  of  a different  focus. 

MIDAS-Ear-sheli,,  the  fmooth  ovato- 
oblong  buccinum,  with  an  oblong  and 
very  narrow  mouth.  It  confiAs  of  fix  volu- 
tions, but  the  lower  one  alone  makes  up 
almoA  the  whole  thell.  See  Buccinum. 

MID-HEAVEN,  the  point'of  the  ecliptic 
xa  M 3 
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that  culminates,  or  in  which  it  cuts  ihe 
meridian. 

MIDDLEBURG,  the  capita]  city  of  Zea- 
land, one  of  the  United  Provinces,  fitu- 
ated  in  theifland  of  Walcheiin,  twenty- 
fix  miles  northr-eaft  of  Bruges. 

MidDLEBURG,  a caftle  of  dutch  Flandtrs, 
eight  miles  rorth-eaft  of  Bruges. 

MIDDLEHAM,  or  Midham,  a market- 
town  in  the,  north  riding  of  Yorkfhire. 

MIDDLESEX,  a county  of  England,  in 
which  London,  the  metropolis,  (lands  ; 
it  is  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  only 
fourteen  broad,  and  is  bounded  by  Hert- 
fordfhire,  on  the  north  ; by  the  river  Lea, 
which  divides  it  from  ElTex,  on  the  ead  j 
by  the  river  Thames,  which  feparates  it 
from  Surry,  on  the  fouth  ; and  by  the 
brook  Coin,  which  divides  ii  from  Buck- 
inghamfhire,  on  the  well.  See  the  ar- 
ticle London. 

MIDDLEWICH,  a market-town  of  Che- 
(hire,  fifteen  miles  ead  of  Cheder. 

MIDHURST,  a borough-town  of  Suffex, 
ten  miles  north  of  Chicheder  ; which 
fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

MIGRATION,  the  palTage  or  removal  of 
a thing  out  of  one  date  into  another.  See 
Transmigration  and  Passage. 

MILAN,  the  capital  of  the  Milanefe,  or 
dutchy  of  Milan,  in  Italy  ; ead  long.  9° 
30',  north  lat,  4.5°  25'. 

MILAZZO,  or  Melazzo,  a port-town 
of  Sicily,  thirty  miles  north-wed  of 
Medina. 

MILBORN- PORT,  a borough-town  ofSo- 
merfetlhire,  twenty-five  miles  fputh  of 
Bath.  It  fends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. 

MILDENHALL,  a market-town  of  Suf- 
folk, ten  miles  north-wed  of  Bury. 

MILDEW,  rubigo,  a difeafe  happening 
to  plants,  caufed  by  a dewy  moifture, 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  a fpecies  of  blight. 
See  the  article  Blight. 

MILE,  7mlle  fajfus,  a meafure  of  length  or 
didance,  containing  eight  furlongs,  &c. 
See  the  article  Measure. 

The  englilh  datute  mile  is  fourfcore 
chains,  or  1760  yards;  that  is,  5180  feet. 
See  Chain,  Yard,  and  poor. 

AYe  (hall  here  give  a table  of  the  mile? 
in  ufe  among  the  ptincip.l  nations  of 
Europe,  in  geometrical  paces,  60,000  of 
which  make  a degree  of  the  equator. 

Geometrical  paces. 
Mile  of  Rnflia  750 

of  Italy  loop 

ofEugiRnd  ' 1250 

of  Scotland  and  Ireland  4500, 


Geometrical  paces. 

Old  league  of  France 
The  fmall  league,  ibid. 

The  mean  league,  ibid. 

The  great  league  of  France 
Mile  of  Poland 
of  Spain 
of  Germany 
of  Sweden 
of  Denmark 
of  Hungary 
MILFORD-HAVEN,  the  mod  commo. 
dious  harbour  in  Great-Britain,  fiiuated 
in  the  fouth-wed  part  of  Pembrokediire 
in  Wales,  at  the  north  entrance  of  the 
Bridol-channel, 

MILIARY,  in  general,  fomething  refem. 
bling  millet- feeds. 

Anatomids  give  the  name  miliary-glands 
to  numerous  fpherical  bodies,  each  with 
an  excretory  duct,  found  in.the  nofe,  the 
eye-lids,  the  ears,  the  nipples,  under  the 
arm- pits,  and  in  the  cutis  of  the  penis 
and  fcrotum,  the  pudenda  of  women, 
and  about  the  anus : but  they  are  found 
to  vary  extremely,  both  as  to  fize  and 
number,  in  different  perfons ; and  Hei- 
der,  Boerhaave,  Ruy.dh,  and  others,  de. 
dare,  that  thefe  globofe  bodies  are  not 
true  glands,  but  only  certain  fecretory 
ducts  from  the  arteries  of  the  Ikin ; which 
either  from  the  denfity  of  the  cuticle  in 
thofe  parts,  or  from  the  thicknefs  of  the 
matter  contained  in  them,  becoming  oh- 
dructed,  are  thereby  formed  into  thefe 
tubercles. 

Miliary- FEVER,  a malignant  fever,  fo 
called  from  the  eruption  of  certain  puf- 
tides  refembling  millet-feeds. 

It  begins  with  a digbt  (hivering,  fuc; 
ceeded  by  heat  and  lofs  of  drength,  fomer 
times  even  to  faintnefs;  there  is  a ftrait- 
nefs  and  anxiety  about  the  bread,  at. 
tended  with  deep  fighs,  redledhefs,  and 
didurbed  deep  ; and  to  thefe  fiicceed  n 
roughnefs  of  the  (kin  like  that  of  a goofe, 
and  a great  number  of  pndulcs  appear, 
fometinies  viihite  and  fomelimes  red,  ot 
both  together,  of  the  fize  of  a millet  or 
mnllard-feed.  They  fird  befet  the  neck, 
then  the  bread  and  back,  and  afterwards 
the  arms  and  hands : and  when  thefe  ap- 
pear, the  other  fymptoms  gradually  go 
off;  the  pudules  ripening,  and  contain- 
ing a dinking  ichor.  Thefe  pudules  ap- 
pear on  the  third,  fourth,  fevtnth,  or 
fometimes  not  till  the  fourteenth  day. 
The  principal  intention  of  cure,  is  M 
expel  and  keep  out  the  morbific  matter 

which  forms  the  pudules ; for  it  is  oftep 
" L I f.,,, 
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fatal  when  the  pullules  difappear,  and 
cannot  be  driven  out  again.  Bleeding 
fliould  be  cautioufly  ufed ; and  the  pa- 
tient fliould  not  rife  out  of  bed,  or  con- 
tinue long  in  an  ereSl  poftute,  for  fear  of 
fainting,  or  ftriking  the  puftules  in  : 
analeptic  medicines  are  neceifary  to  keep 
up  the  fpirits  ; and  to  thefe  may  be  add-  - 
ed,  according  to  circumftances,  gentle 
diaphoretics.  Some  greatly  commend 
diaphoretic  antimony,  for  promoting  the 
difcharge  of  the  puftules,  and  to  take  off 
a delirium  5 the  dofe  being  a fcruple 
every  fixth  hour.  Hoffman  recommends 
blifters,  applied  to  the  legs,  for  the  fame 
purpofe. 

Hamilton’s  method  of  cure  is  to  give  the 
teftaceous  powders,  which  keep  up  a mo- 
derate warmth,  abforb  the  acidity  of  the 
blood,  and  promote  a breathing  fweat : 
take  of  patvder  of  crab’s  claws  and  fper- 
ma-ceti,  each  one  fcruple;  of  faffron, 
live  grains ; and  of  the  pefloral  lyrup  as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  make  into  a bolus, 
to  be  taken  every  lixth  hour.  Blifters 
are  alfo  neceffary  through  the  whole 
courfe. 

MILITANT,  or  Church-militant, 
denotes  the  body  of  chriftians  while  here 
on  earth.  See  the  article  Church. 

MILITARY,  fomething  belonging  to  the 
foldiery  or  militia. 

Military  architecture,  the  fame 
withijprtification.  See  Fortification. 

Military  art,  the  fcience  or  art  of  mak- 
ing or  fuftaining  war  to  advantage. 

Military  ways,  7mlitares,  the  large 
roman  roads  which  Agrippa  procured  to 
be  made  through  the  empire  in  Auguftus’s 
time,  for  the  marching  of  troops  and 
conveying  of  carriages.  Thefe  were 
paved  from  the  gates  of  Rome,  to  the 
utmoft  limits  of  the  empire.  See  Road, 

MILITIA,  in  general,  denotes  the  body 
of  foldiers,  or  thofe  who  make  profeffion 
of  arms. 

In  a more  reftrained  fenfe,  militia  de- 
notes the  trained  bands  of  a town  or 
country,  who  arm  themfelves,  upon  a 
Ihort  warning,  for  their  own  defence. 
So  that,  in  this  fenfe,  militia  is  oppofed 
to  regular  or  ftated  troo,ps. 

For  the  direflion  and  command  of  the 
militia,  the  king  conftitutes  lords-lieu- 
tenants  of  each  county. 

Mlt.IUM,  MILLET.  See  Millet. 

Milk,  lac,  a well  known  animal  fluid, 
which  nature  prepares  in  the  breads  of 
women,  and  the  udders  of  other  ani- 


mals, for  the  nourifliment  of  their  young. 
Milk,  according  to  Boerhaave,  is  a liquor 
prepared  from  the  aliment  chewed  in  the 
mouth,  digefted  in  the  itomach,  perr 
fe61ed  by  the  foVce  and  juices  of  the  in- 
teftines,  and  elaborated  by  means  of  the 
mefentery  and  its  gland  and  juices,  and 
the  juices  of  the  thoracic  du£t.  It  has 
undergone  fome  aftions  of  the  veins,  ar- 
teries, heart,  lungs,  and  juices,  and  be- 
gan to  be  affimilated  ; yet  may  ftlil  be 
had  feparate  and  difcharged  out  of  the 
body.  And  thus  by  their  own  milk,  pre- 
pared from  the  proper  matter  of  the 
chyle,  all  the  known  laHiferous  vtimals 
are  nouriihed,  both  male  and  female. 
For  milk  is  always  prepared  from  chyle 
as  well  in  men  as  in  women,  in  virgins 
and  barren  women,  in  mothers  and 
nurfes.  Whence  every  fuch  animal  con- 
lifts,  is  nouriihed,  and  lives  on  its  own 
proper  milk ; and  from  this  alone  pre- 
pares all  the  other  parts,  both  the  folid 
and  fluid,  by  means  of  the  vital  aflions. 
It  is  alfo  certain  that  many  live  for  years 
by  feeding  on  milk  alone,  and  perform 
all  the  aftions  of  life,  and  have  all  the 
folid  and  fluid  parts  of  their  bodies  per- 
fe£lly  elaborated : the  ferura,  therefore, 
the  blood,  the  lymph,  the  fpirits,  bones, 
cartilages,  membranes,  and  veffels,  pro- 
ceed from  milk;  and  milk  muft  con- 
tain in  itfelf  the  matter  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  human  body.  Milk  approaches 
nearer  to  an  animal  nature  than  chyle. 
See  Chyle  and  Chylification. 

If  milk  be  good,  and  fuffered  to  reft- in 
a clean  veffel,  it  firft  appears  uniformly 
white;  then  throws  up  a white,  thick, 
unfluous  cream  to  its  furface,  and  re- 
mains fomewhat  bluifli  below.  The 
milks  of  all  the  known  animals  have 
thefe  properties  alike.  The  human  milk 
is  very  fweet  and  thin,  the  next  is  that 
of  affes,  then  that  of  mares,  then  of  goats, 
and  laftly  of  cows  : whence  it  is  pre- 
fcribed  in  thB  order  to  confumptive  per- 
fons  of  weak  vifcera.  The  rennet  pre- 
pared of  the  juices  of  fuch  creatures  as 
chew  the  cud  being  mixed  with  milk,  co- 
agulates it  into  an  uniform  mats,  which 
may  be  cut  with  a knife,  and  it  thus 
fpontaneoufly  feparates  into  whey  and 
curds ; if  long  boiled  over  the  fire,  it 
lofes  its  more  fluid  parts,  and  condenfes 
into  a butyraceous  and  cheefy  mafs. 

It  may  be  lliewn  from  reafon,  without 
the  evidence  of  experience,  that  milk  is 
s(n  efficacious  remedy  in  diforders  of  the 
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breaft.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all 
milks  are  not  of  the  fame  kind,  and  of 
the  fame  efficacy  for  ail  purpofes  : fince, 
according  to  the  diverlity  of  animals  and 
their  refpefVive  foods,  they  are  pofTefled 
of  different  and  peculiar  qualities  which 
are  to  be  confidered  apart.  Firft,  then, 
alfes  milk,  which  was  always  greatly 
efteemed  by  the  anfients,  contains  a great 
deal  of  fweet  ferum,  but  a very  fmali 
quantity  of  earthy,  cafeous,  and  pingui- 
ous  fubftance,  for  which  reafon  it  is  not 
eafily  coagulated,  and,  confequently,  but 
very  unfit  for  butter  and  cheefe.  Its 
whey  is  aftringent,  laxative,  moiftening, 
and  proper  for  correfiling  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours,  Goats-milk  does  not 
contain  fo  large  a quantity  of  whey  as 
that  of  afl'es,  nor  is  it  of  fo  laxative  and 
aftringent  a nature,  but  of  a thicker  con- 
fifter.ee.  And,  as  goats  eat  the  leaves 
of  trees  which  contain  fomething  of  a re- 
finous  quality,  their  milk  is  very  effica- 
.cious  for  the  confolidation  of  fuppurated 
parts.  Cows-milk  is  more  pinguious, 
contains  a large  quantity  of  earth,  but 
lefs  whey,  for  which  reafon  it  generally 
yields  a great  deal  of  butter  and  cheefe. 
This  fpecies  of  milk  is  of  a temperating, 
nutritive,  and  confolidating  virtue.  Wo- 
men’s milk,  for  medicinal  purpofes,  is 
preferable  to  all  others  ; for  it  is  the 
fweeteft  of  them  all,  and  its  nutritive 
quality  is  fufficiently  obfervahle  in  in- 
fants. The  virtues  of  milk  are  alfo  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  diverlity  of  herbs 
and  pafturage,  which  animals  eat.  Hence 
milk  in  the  fpring  is  highly  falutary, 
becaufeat  that  time  the  vegetables  abound 
with  temperate  juices;  whereas  milk  in 
the  winter  is  accounted  lefs  falutary,  be- 
caufe  the  animals  feed  on  hay  and  ftraw. 
According  to  Quincy,  milk  is  very  pro- 
per to  alter  a lharp  thin  blood  into  a 
crafis  more  foft,  balfaraic,  and  nutritive; 
and  in  the  conftitutions,  where  it  agrees 
in  the  firft  palfages,  it  cannot  but  be  pro- 
per for  fuch  an  end,  as  being  already  pre- 
pared into  nourifhment  as  far  as  is  re- 
quired for  its  admiffion  into  the  blood. 
Where  milk  of  what  kind  foever  is  or- 
dered in  confumptions,  and  as  a reftora- 
tive,  it  is  with  very  good  reafon  joined 
with  the  teftacea,  and  fuch  things  as  are 
proper  to  deftroy  acidities.  As  for  the 
difference  of  milks  from  the  different 
creatures  which  produce  them,  therefeems 
as  much  owing  to  their  difi'erent  food 
and  manner  of  living,  as  to  any  fpecific 
diiference  in  the  creatures  thtinfdves. 
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That  which  is  moft  cotnmon  in  our  food 
cow’s  milk,  feems  to  be  of  the  moft  fub- 
ftance and  moft  nutritive  of  all.  In  the 
ufe  of  thefe  there  is  a great  deal  In  being ' 
more  or  lefs  accuftomed  to  any  particu- 
lar fort ; for  at  firft,  with  many,  it  Is 
frequently  purgative,  but  this  does  not 
continue.  In  (hort,  experience  is  the  belt 
guide  in  thefe  courfes,  and  phyficians  of 
the  beft  fkill  and  penetration  fometimes 
are  difappointed  in  their  expeftation  from 
their  ufe.  There  are  fome  other  inten- 
tions for  which  milk  courfes  are  direfted 
befides  that  of  a reftorative  ; for  they  are 
gone  into  frequently  as  correflors  and 
fweetners,  but  they  are  not  to  be  trufted 
fo  in  fuch  cafes,  although  they  certainly 
are  good  helps  together  with  more  effec- 
tual means. 

Dr.  Cheyne  recommends  a milk  and  feed- 
diet  with  water  for  drink,  as  the  fureft 
prefervative  againft  difeafes,  and  cure  of 
them.  See  Gout,  Palsy,  ©’r. 

Diforders  from  Milk.  The  milk  is  often 
very  troublefome  and  dangerous  to  wo- 
men in  their  lying-in,  and  fubjedls  them 
to  many  painful  diforders.  The  milk 
fever  happens  on  the  third  or  fourth  day 
from  delivery,  and  arifes  from  a con- 
jedlion  of  milk  in  the  breafts,  which  fre- 
quently extend  to  the  arm-pit?,  where 
the  pain  is  fometimes  violent.  'This  fe- 
ver generally  continues  a day  or  two, 
and  ends  fpontaneoufly,  by  the  benefit  of 
nature,  in  copious  fweats,  which  are  pro- 
portionable to  the  cold  fits  or  preceding 
rigours.  There  may  fometimes  be  oc- 
cafion  for  hot  diluents  and  gentle  dia- 
phoretics: the  patient  ftiould  ufe  a llen- 
der  diet,  and  put  the  child  often  to  the 
breaft ; but  if  flie  does  not  defign  to  give 
fuck,  a flender  diet,  teftaceous  powders, 
and  diaphoretics  will  be  more  neceffary; 
and  the  breaft  Ihould  be  drawn  by  fome 
proper  perfoni  If  the  flux  of  the  lochia 
be  too  fparing,  it  ftiould  be  promoted. 
If  the  pain  is  great,  the  lochia  commonly 
flop;  but  flow  again  when  it  ceafes.  To 
prevent  the  infpilfation  of  the  milk,  the 
breafts  may  be  embrocated  with  warm 
linfeed-oil,  or  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or 
the  leaves  of  red  cabbage  may  be  laid 
thereto.  If  the  fever  is  very  acute  and 
hot,  and  an  inflammation  of  the  breads 
is  feared,  it  will  be  proper  to  bleed. 
Women  comrnonly  put  double  cloths 
dipt  in  brandy  under  the  arm-pits,  to 
drive  back  the  milk.  See  the  article 
Inflam.matory  fevers; 

A too  great  thinnefs  of  the  milk  is  a 

cominoa 
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tommon  complaint  with  nurfes : this  is 
to  be  laid  fometimes  to  the  diet,  fotne- 
times  to  the  concoftion,  and  fometimes 
to  the  unnatural  tenuity  of  the  humours. 

In  this  cafe  the  milk  is  fometimes  per- 
feftly  watry,  and  the  child  is  tlirown  into 
an  atrophy  by  it.  The  remedies  for  this 
are  a change  of  diet,  and  a purging  of 
the  pritnae  vise,  by  ferae  gentle  cathar- 
tic, and  afterwards  a ftrengthening  of 
them,  by  bitters  and  (tomachic  medi- 
cines : fometimes  it  is  alfo  necelTary  to 
evacuate  the  ferous  humours,  by  the  com- 
mon phlegmagogues,  fuch’  as  jalap  in 
proper  doles,  with  a little  powdered  gin- 
ger, which  is  an  excellent  correitive 
tor  it. 

fflie  milk  is  fometimes  fait  to  the  tafte, 
and  fometimes  of  a bilious  yellow  colour, 
and  thefe  diftemperatures  of  it  ufually 
throw  the  child  into  colics,  diarrhoeas,  vo- 
mitings, cutaneous  eruptions  with  fcabs, 
fometimes  abfolute  ulcerations,  and 
fometimes  into  fevers.  In  this  cafe  the 
nurfe  is  to  take  the  abforbents  and  ni- 
trous medicines  with  intermediate  purges  j 
but  during  the  -courfe  of  taking  thefe 
remedies,  and  for  fome  time  afterwards, 
the  diet  mull  be  under  fome  regulations, 
particularly  fait  foods  are  to  be  avoided, 
and  all  acids,  aromatics,  and  ftrong 
liquors  either  wholly  let  alone,  or  taken 
very  fparingly  : the  perfon  mull  carefully 
avoid  all  violent  padions  of  the  mind,  as 
anger,  fear,  and  the  like,  and  abllain 
from  all  violent  emotions  of  the  body. 

A contrary  extreme  to  the  thinnefs  and 
watry  appearance  of  the  milk  is  a rau- 
cous thicknefs  of  it ; this  is  principally 
troublefome  and  dangerous  to  the  parent, 
as  it  is  apt  to  bring  on  tumours  and  nodes 
of  the  breaft.  The  method  of  treatment 
in  this  cafe  is  to  give  gentle  alexiphar- 
mics  for  fome  days : then  the  gentle 
laxative  medicines  in  fmall  dofes,  and 
finally  allow  a moderate  ufe  of  wine. 
Deficiency  of  milk  is  alfo  a very  com- 
mon complaint,  and  it  is  in  fome  cafes 
abfolute  ; there  being  no  milk  at  all  de- 
rived into  the  brealls  : in  others,  it  is  only 
a partial  one ; there  being  fome  milk, 
though  not  enough  to  fupply  the  child 
with  nourilhment.  A total  deficiency  of 
milk  moll  frequently  happens  to  thofe 
who  have  their  fil'd  child  when  fomewhat 
advanced  in  years,  and  to  fuch  as  are  of 
a choleric  difpofition  j but  a partial  de- 
ficiency of  it  is  often  owing  to  a faltnefs 
ef  the  feruna,  and  fometimes  to  the  want 
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of  nourrihrnents,  and  often  is  brought  on 
by  forrow.  When  faline  and  bilious 
humours  are  in  fault,  then  lac-lunae,  cal- 
cined crydal,  and  other  abforbent  pow- 
ders become  of  great  ufe  : fome  alfo  pre- 
fcribe  the  powders  of  earth-worms  care- 
fully dried,  and  the  voiding  the  humours 
by  ftool,  by  means  of  gentle  purges 
when  the  want  of  nourifliment  is  the  only 
occafion  of  it,  the  milk  may  always  be 
recovered  in  a proper  quantity,  by  means 
of  good  foods  with  milk  and  other  nou- 
rifhing  fluids. 

An  oyer-abundance  of  milk  is  as  com- 
mon a complaint  as  a deficiency  of  it, 
and  requires  as  ranch  care  in  the  treat- 
ment of  it,  otherwil’e  the  perfon  is  fre- 
quently fubjefl  to  nodes  and  abfceffes  in 
the  breaft:  the  proper  remedies  are  the 
eating  and  drinking  more  fparingly,  and 
letting  two  children  fuck  inftead  of  one, 
together  with  thofe  methods  already  pre- 
fcribed  in  the  milk-fever. 

Milk  of  Sulphur,  See  Sulphur. 

MILL,  a machine  or  engine  for  grinding 
corn,  &c.  of  which  there  are  levers! 
kinds,  according  to  the  various  methods 
of  applying  the  moving  power  ; as  water- 
mills, wind-mills,  mills  worked  by 
horfes,  Sfr. 

In  water-mills  the  momentum  of  the 
water  is  the  mowing  power,  and  the  at- 
trition of  the  two  llones  in  grinding,  i» 
the  force  to  be  overcome.  Of  thefe  there 
are  two  kinds,  ‘uiz.  thofe  where  the  force 
of  the  water  is  applied  above  the  wheel, 
and  thofe  where  it  is  applied  below  the 
wheel ; the  former  being  called  over- 
Ihot,  and  the  latter  under-lliot  mills  ; and 
to  thefe  we  may  add  a breaft-mill,  where 
the  water  llrikes  againft  the  middle  of  the 
wheel. 

Some  may  imagine,  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  write  about  fo  common 
a thing  as  a corn-mill ; but  the  com- 
monnefs  of  it  fliews  its  ufefulnefs,  and 
thei-efore  it  would  be  unpardonable  in 
us  to  pafs  it  over  in  filence. 

Few  people  are  ignorant,  that  corn  is 
ground  by  two  mill-ttones,  placed  one 
above  the  other,  without  touching.  The 
lower  or  nether  mill-ftone  is  immove- 
able, but  the  upper  one  turns  upon  a 
fpindle.  The  oppofite  furfaces  of  the 
two  llones,  which  act  to  grind  the  corn, 
are  not  plane  or  flat  j but  the  upper  ot  e 
is  hollow,  and  the  under  one  fwelts  up  j 
each  of  them  being  of  a conic  figurir, 
whofe  axis  indeed  is  very  fliort  in  pro- 
portion 
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portion  to  the  diameter  of  its  bafe  : for 
the  upper  one,  being  fix  feet  in  diame- 
ter, is  hollowed,  but  about  one  inch  at 
its  center  ; and  the  lower  one  rifes  but 
about  f of  an  inch.  Thefe  two  mill- 
ftone?  come  nearer  and  .nearer  towards 
their  circumference,  whereby  the  corn 
that  falls  from  the  hopper  has  room  to 
infinuate  between  them  as  far  as  J of  the 
radius,  which  is  the  place  where  it  be- 
gins to  be  ground,  and  where  it  rnakes 
the  greateft  refiftance  that  it  is  capable 
of ; the  fpace  between  the  ftones  being 
in  that  place  about  but  | or  f of  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a grain  of  corn.  But  as  the  mil- 
lers have  the  liberty  of  railing  or  finking 
the  upper  ftone  a little,  they  can  pro- 
portion its  dillance  from  the  lower  one, 
according  as  they  would  have  the  flour 
finer  or  coarfer. 

The  circular  motion  of  the  upper  mill- 
ftone  brings  the  corn  out  of  the  hopper 
by  jerks,  and  caufes  it  to  recede  from 
the  center  towards  the  circumference, 
where  being  quite  reduced  to  flour,  it  is 
thrown  out  of  the  mill,  by  the  centri- 
fugal force  of  the  ftone,  through  a hole 
provided  on  purpofe. 

As  the  water  afts  upon  an  over-fiiot 
mill  both  by  impulfe  and  weight,  fo  does 
it  likewife  ’upon  a breaft-mill,  or  that 
where  the  water  comes  upon  the  breafl: 
or  middle-part  of  the  wheel : and  here, 
though  the  weight  of  the  water  is  not  fo 
great  as  in  the  overlhot  mill,  being 
eaintained  in  the  buckets  of  the  lower 
quarter  only  ; yet  the  impulfe  of  the 
water  is  much  greater,  the  height  of  the 
water  being  increafed  nearly  the  femi- 
diameter  of  the  great  wheel,  all  other 
things  being  equal.  If  the  height  of 
the  water  remain  the  fame,  the  aperture 
of  the  penftock  rauft  be  enlarged  to  nearly 
t^wice  the  area,  that  the  force  may  be  the 
fame  ; fo  that  to  produce  the  fame  ef- 
fe£f,  twice  as  much  water  is  neceflary 
for  a breaft-mill  as  for  an  over-ftiot  one, 
every  thing  elfe  being  the  fame. 

As  to  the  underfliot-mill,  it  is  evident 
there  can  be  only  the  impulfe  from  the 
water;  and  therefore,  the  height  of  the 
water  remaining  the  fame,  there  muft  be 
a larger  aperture  of  the  penftock  for  the 
difcharge  of  a greater  quantity  of  water 
in  the  fame  time,  in  order  to  produce 
the  fame  effe£i  as  in  the  overfliot  or  breaft- 
mill  : whence  a greater  expence  of  water 
w'ill  be  made  here  than  in  any  oth^ 
mill,  and  can  only  be  fupplied  for  a con- 
ftancy  by  a river  j and  where  this  can  be 
S ' 


had,  the  underfhot  is  the  eafieft,  cheapelfj 
and  moft  Ample  ftruflure  a mill  is  ca- 
pable of. 

The  diameter  of  common  mill-ftones, 
according  to  Dr.  Defaguliers,  is  from 
five  to  feven  feet,  and  their  thicknefs, 
twelve,  fifteen,  or  eighteen  inches;  they 
laft  thirty-five  or  forty  years ; and  when 
they  have  been  long  ufed,  fo  that  their 
thicknefs  is  confiderably  diminillied,  they 
are  cut  anew. 

Here  follows  the  defcription  of  an  un. 
derfiiot-mill,  taken  from  Belidor’s  ar. 
chitedlure  hydraulique,  • A B (plate 
CLXXVI.  n®  I.)  is  the  underlhot. 
wheel,  upon  whofe  lhaft  D is  fixed  a fpiir 
or  cog-wheel  E,  whofe  cogs  take  the 
rounds  of  the  trundle  or  lantern  G,  which 
carries  round  the  mill-ftone  in  the  hurl! 
or  round  frame  I,  containing  the  lower 
mill-ftone  at  NN,  and  the  upper  oneat 
VV  5 the  axis,  or  fpindle,  fixed  to  the 
upper  mill-ftone  being  the  iron-bar  FH. 
They  commonly  make  thefe  fort  of 
underChot-wheels  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
feet  in  diameter,  the  float-boards  about 
two  and  a half  or  three  feet  long,  and  ten 
or  twelve  inches  deep.  The  lhaft  is  fif- 
teen or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter ; the 
cog-wheel,  eight  feet  in  diameter  : it  has 
forty-eight  cogs  four  inches  high,  and 
three  inches  and  a half  wide.  The  lan- 
tern or  trundle  is  made  of  two  round 
pieces,  or  flat-heads,  twenty-two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  four  inches  thick,  in 
which  are  let  nine  rounds  of  two  inches 
and  a half  diameter,  and  eighteen  inches 
high.  Through  the  trundle  goes  an  iron 
axis,  two  inches  and  a half  fquare,  and 
of  a height  proportionable  to  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  mill-ftones:  it  muft  be  well 
faftened  to  the  upper  mill-ftone,  and  Its 
lower  end  being  reduced  to  a pivot,  turns* 
in  a focket  letinto  the  fupporting  piece H. 
The  feftion  of  a mill-hopper  and  drum 
that  covers  the  mill-ftones,  is  reprefented 
ibid.  n°  2.  The  hopper  is  a fmall  trough 
A,  with  a fpout  B,  to  convey  the  corn 
out  of  the  hopper  into  the  aperture  of 
the  upper  mill-ftone,  DD.  The  iron- 
bar  which  pafles  through  the  trundle,  is 
marked  C,  and  the  under  mill-ftone  EE, 
the  interval  or  fpace  between  the  ftooes 
being  reprefented  by  the  dark  crooked 
line  F F. 

To  this  account  of  an  underfhot-mill, 
we  lhall  add  that  of  an  over-lhot  one  j 
wherein  AB  (ibid,  n?  3.)  is  the  axle-tree 
or  fliaft  of  the  water-wheel,  which  has 
fix  arms  C,  C,  &c,  fixed  in  it  at  D.  Th® 
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ible  oF  tlie  wheel,  marked  EEE,  is 
fixed,  and  contains  thirty  buckets,  about 
eighteen  inches  broad,  and  fourteen  inches 
geepi  the  elbow  to  the  foie,  GH,  being 
four  inches.  L,  a cog-wheel  placed  on 
the  fame  lhaft  by  four  arms  at  M,  has 
forty-eight  cogs,  which  turn  the  wal- 
lower,  pinion,  or  trundle  N,  with  nine 
rounds  or  leaves  ; and  in  this  trundle  is 
fixed  an  iron-fpindle  N going  through 
the  middle  of  the  lower  mill-ftone  P, 
and  turning  the  upper  one  R,  by  means 
of  the  rind 

I is  another  wallower  or  trundle,  which 
is  applied  at  pleafure  to  the  cog-wheel 
Ll  and  on  the  fame  axis  is  another  cog- 
wheel K,  having  forty  cogs,  which  turn 
S a wallower  of  nine  rounds  ; whofe  axis 
T has  a rind  V at  its  top,  whereby  it 
bears  and  turns  the  upper  mill-ftone  W. 
YZis  a trough  or  lander,  which  conveys 
the  water  from  the  pool  vor  dam  to  the 
buckets  of  the  wheel  at  2.  This  has  a 
pchftock  a 6,  and  an  orifice  c d,  with  a 
Ihiittle  or  Iluice  to  open  or  fliu't  it ; and 
is  generally  raifed  about  two  inches  above 
thewheel,  by  means  of  a lever  e,  fixed  to 
the  (hank  by  the  handle  f:  The  furface 
of  the  water  in  the  pool  muft  be  confi- 
derably  higher  than  the  level  of  the  top 
of  the  wheel. 

Dr.  Barker’s  new  Invented  mill  (ibid. 
ii'’4.)  is  of  the  moft  fimple  ftruftme  of 
any  yet  made,  performing  its  effeft  with- 
out any  wheel,  trundle,  cog,  or  round  ; 
the  manner  of  whofe  operation  ' may  be 
eafily  underftood  from  the  following  ac- 
count of  its  fevera!  parts.  ABCD  is 
an  upright  frame,  ftanding  on  a proper 
bafe;  E F is  the  wider  part  of  G H,  an 
upright  hollow  pipe  or  tube,  fixed  at  the 
bottom  to  an  horizontal  fquare  trunk 
IK;  which  trunk,  together  with  the 
■tube,  is  fixed  to  an  upright  fpindle  or 
axis  R S,  by  means  of  a nut  and  fcrew 
atS.  The  lower  end  of  the  axis  moves 
on  a fine  point  in  the  pivot-hole,  in  the 
pait  of  the  frame  at  T.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  frame  is  a bole  through 
which  the  fpindle  pafTes,  as  alfo  through 
the  round  circular  piece  P,  fixed  on  the 
faid  frame.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
Ipindie  is  fixed  another  round  piece  O, ' 
which  reprefents  the  upper  mill-ftone. 
is  a fpout  of  water  filling  the  tube  or 
trunk,  and  giving  motion  thereto ; and 
conrequently  to  'he  axis  and  upper  ftone: 
by  ihe  horizontal  jets  of  water  from  each 
end  to  the  trunk  I K,  through  holes 
made  at  each  end  on  contrary  (ides. 
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While  the  holes  continue  (topped,  the 
trunk  will  be  at  reft,  becaiife  then  the 
prelTure  is  equal  over  all  the  parts  ; but 
when  the  holes  are  open,  the  prelTiire  of 
the  water  (by  its  having  liberty  to  ilTue 
out)  will  be  le(s  on  that  part  where  the 
hole  is,  than  on  the  other  part  oppofite 
to  it  5 which  ftronger  prelTure  will  pre- 
vail, and  carry  round  the  trunk  and  tube 
with  the  axle  and  ftone,  in  a contrary 
direftion  ; and  each  hole  contributes  to 
produce  this  motion,  which  will  be  great- 
er or  lelTer  in  proportion  to  the  momenta 
of  the  jets  of  water,  or  greater  or  lelTer 
aperture  of  the  holes. 

For  it  is  eafy  to  underftand,  that  the 
power  of  this  machine  is  derived  from, 
or  depends  upon,  three  things  : i.  The 
velocity  of  the  fpouting-water.  z.  The 
quantity  thereof.  . And,  3.  The  diftance 
at  which  the  water  fpouts  from  the  axis 
of  motion.  The  two  firft  make  the  mo-  , 
mentum  arifing  from  the  prelTure  of  the 
fluid,  which  is  proportional  to  the  alti- 
tude or  height  of  the  tube  ; the  laft  is  of 
a mechanical  nature,  for  the  trunk  is,  in 
this  refpeft,  exaflly  of  the  nature  of  the 
lever. 

When  the  quantity  of  water  is  not  fu(H- 
cient  to  turn  an  underlhot-wheel,  and 
there  is  not  height  enough  for  an  over- 
(hot  one,  ihe  water  is  made  to  fall  into 
the  buckets  of  a breaft-wheel,  as  it  is 
called,  (fee plate CLXXVII.  fig.  t.)  about 
the  height  of  the  center  of  the  (haft,  and 
to  work  by  its  weight  till  it  gets  to  the 
bottom,  thro’  the  channel  TGD. 

The  late  ingenious  Dr.  Barker  contrived 
one  of  thele,  which,  notwithftanding  the 
difadvantage  already  hinted,  fell  little 
fiioi't  of  an  overfliot- one.  The  wheel 
A A A is  nineteen  feet  in  diameter,  with 
twelve  arms  and  twenty. four  ladle- 
boards,  which  receive  the  water  a little 
above  the  horizontal  diameter  ofthe  wheel, 
at  T,  and  do  not  part  with  it  till  they 
come  to  the  lowed  patt  of  the  wheel.  To 
elFeft  this,  there  is:a  circular  channel 
GGH,  the  ftflion  of-which  ^gGG, 
(ibid.  fig.  z.)  made  by  a plane  paffing 
through  the  wheel’s  center,  is  every  where 
eighteen  inches  fquare  ; the  ladle-boards, 

F F,  (ibid.)  neatly  fill  this  channel,  fo  as 
to  juft  pafs  down  without  touching  it, 

D if  is  the  fupportcr  of  the  ladle-board, 
with  a hole  near  d to  drive  a key  or  wedge 
.on  the  in  fide  of  the  foie  of  the  wheel,. 
aaaa,  to  hold  faft  this  piece  together 
with  the  ladle-board. 

Of  all  the  water-mills  that  have  hitherto 
I*  N been 
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been  thought  of,  there  are  none  more 
ingenious  or  fimple  than  thole  which 
have  been  invented  at  Xouloiife  in  Lan- 
guedoc ; the  delcription  of  which,  taken 
fiom  Belidor,  is  as  fallows. 

There  are  fixteen  mills  a-hreaft  which 
go  continually,  and  which  ferve  both  the 
city  and  county  around  it  with  flour; 
hut  as  they  are  all  equally  aSievl  upon 
by  the  current,  and  are  independent  of 
one  another,  we  lhall  only  defcribe  three 
of  them. 

Plate  CLXXVIII.  fig.  i.  Ihews  the  plan 
of  feveral  pieces  of  mafon  work  that 
i'erve  as  piers  to  feveral  arches  which  fliut 
with  fluices,  and  .are  reprefented  in 
fig.  4.  which  Is  an  elevation  took  upon 
the  length  A B.  Every  fluice  anfwers  to 
a channel  7,  faced  with  mafop-work, 
and  which  grows  narrower  continually 
till  it  comes  to  C D,  where  it  terminates 
at  a cylindrical  velfei  CE  D without  any 
bottom,  which  is  llkewife  of  Hone- work: 
the  water  which  is  confined  behind  the 
fiulce  5,  and  paffing  through  the  hole 
3a,  enters  with  great  velocity  into  the 
channel,  and  not  finding  fo  large  a paf- 
fage  to  run  out  by  as  that  by  which  it 
entered,  it  fwells  and  falls  with  the  great- 
er force  into  the  cylinder,  forming  a 
whirlpool,  and  turns  a horizontal  wheel 
at  the  bottom  of  it,  which  is  reprefented 
at  F.  The  axle  I of  this  wheel  termi- 
liates  at  the  mill-ftone  K,  fig.  3.  The 
water,  when  it  has  run  round  feveral 
times  in  the  cylinder,  and  firuck  the 
ladles  of  the  wheel,  runs  out  again  by 
the  openings  left  betwixt  thefe  ladles  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  ami  goes  off 
on  the  underfide  by  a flope.  This  may 
Jerve  to  give  a general  idea  of  the  con- 
Itruftion  of  thele  mills,  which  we  lhall 
now  tlefcribe  more  particularly. 

The  wheel  has  a pivot  which  is  fixed  in 
the  fucket  made  ia  the  refling  place  N, 
(fig.  3.).  This  retting  place  is  fnpported 
at  V by  a threlhold  into  which  it  is  mor- 
ticed ; the  extremity  of  it,  X,  is  fixed 
by  an  iron-pin  to  the  beam  O,  fufpended 
by  the  lever  P Q..^,  (fig.  a.)  I'upported  at 
one  end  P,  and  liifpended  at  the  other  to 
the  beam  Q^,  pierced  at  the  top  with 
leveral  holes  to  receive  an  iron-pin  : and 
as  all  the  different  pieces  move  together, 
when  the  extremity  R is  lifted  up -or  let 
down,  the  wheel  F may  be  railed  or 
lowered  on  purpofe  to  bring  the  upper 
iiiill-fioue  K near  to  the  under  one,  as 
is  uftis!  in  common  mills. 

The  height  of  die  cylinder  is  exprefled 


by  L M,  and. you  may  fee,  on  the  Me 
where  the  water  funs  off,  the  ma'bn- 
work  of  which  it  i.s  compofed,  andwhicli 
is  luppoited  by  thefe  beams  M and  T, 
There  is  in  this  part  an  arch  S hehind 
each  cylinder,  which  cannot  be  well 
diftinguilhed  but  in  fig.  3.  which  is  an 
elevation  of  the  mill  upon  the  line  QJ!, 
where  you  may  diftinguifli  the  different 
parts  on  the  inhde  from  the  place  where 
the  water  enters  to  where  it  runs  ont. 
And  to  know  them  you  have  only  to  feek 
for  the  different  figures,  and  letters  of  the 
leveral  plates,  which  lliow  the  relation  of 
the  parts  to  one  another,  in  the  different 
points  of  view.  The  mafonry  of  the 
cylinders  is  founded  upon  carpenter’s 
work : for  as  the  water  palTes  under- 
neath, it  was  necefiary  to  build  them  in 
the  air,  and  to  fupport  them  on  the 
piers  Y,  y. 

Thefe  mills  are  fo  difpofed,  that  all  the 
parts  belonging  to  one,  may  he  taken  to 
pieces  without  hindering  the  going  of 
any  of  the  rett,  when  there  is  any  re. 
pairs  to  be  made,  as  every  one  has  its 
own  channel,  which  needs  only  to  (hut 
to  be  at  liberty  of  working  both  above 
and  below. 

As  there  is  only  five  feet  four  inches 
(almoft  fix  feetEnglifh)  from  the  center 
of  one  mill-ftone  to  another,  you  may 
build  twelve  mills  upon  a river  of  ten 
or  twelve  fathoms  in  breadth,  whereas 
ufually  they  only  make  four,  and  more- 
over they  are  obliged  to  build  on  both 
fides  ! in  this  kind,  as  theie  is  neither 
cog-wheel  nor  truncile-head,  nor  any 
friflion  befides  that  of  the  pivot  of  the 
wheel,  they  feldom  want  repairs.  The 
wheel  is  three  feet  in  diameter  and  is  made 
of  one  piece  of  the  body  of  a tree,  and 
the  ladles  are  cut  out  on  it,  which  are  in- 
clined on  its  thicknefs,  and  made  fernewhat 
bending,  as  you  may  fee  on  the  figure, 
There  might  be  feveral  curious  enquiries 
made  for  the  improving  this  wheel  j 
we  (hall  only  mention,  that  the  water 
which  turns  it  moves  it  with  a force 
cotupoimded  of  its  weight  and  the  cir- 
cular direffion  which  it  receives  from 
the  cylinder  : the  bending  of  the  ladles 
ought  to  be  circular,  and  the  inclination 
which  they  have  from  top  to  bottom, 
ought  to  make  an  angle  of  54“  44 
the  axle  of  the  wheel,  fince  it  is  the  lame 
cafe  as  the  fails  of  a wind. mill. 

Hand  Mill,  ov  horfe  Mill,  that  worked 
by  the  hand,  or  by  horfes,  &c,  A (plate 
CLXXVU,  fig.  a.)  the  lung  beam  or 
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lever  for  moving  it,  may  be  double, 
triple,  or  quadruple,  fo  as  to  receive  le- 
veral  men  or  horfes,  to  drive  feveral  mills 
at  once.  B is  the  cog  wheel,  placed 
horizontally,  with  pins  fixed,  not  on  its 
plane,  but  on  the  outfide,  ,at  the  circum- 
ference of  the  joints.  The  trundle-head 
is  marked  C,  the  fupport  D,  the  iron- 
axis  E,  and  the  drum  where  the  mill- 
hones  are  inclofed  F. 

Mill  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  machine,  which 
being  moved  by  fome  external  force, 
makes  a ftrong,  imprefiion  on  things  ap- 
plied thereto  : fuch  are  fulling-mills, 
paper-mills,  mills  ufed  in  coining,  gun- 
powder-mills, oil-mills,  Itamping-mills, 
fugar-mills,  &c.  See  FuLLiN  G,  Paper, 
Coining,  Sfc. 

^’ftr-MiLl..  The  cyder-mill  [ibid.  fig.  j.) 
conlills  of  a large  round  trough.  A;  into 
which  the  apples  are  thrown,  and  there 
reduced  to  a pulp,  by  means  of  the 
wooden  wheel,  B,  wliofe  axis,  D,  is  faf- 
tened  to  attuning  beam,  C,  and  turned 
round  by  a horfe.  When  the  apples  are 
thus  reduced  to  pulp,  they  are  put  into 
thecyder-prefs.  See  the  article  Press. 
Qm-fmder  Mill,  is  that  ufed  for  pound- 
ing and  beating  together  the  ingredients 
whereof  gun-powder  is  compofed.  See 
the  article  Gun-powder. 

Thefe  ingredients  being  duly  propor- 
tioned and  put  into  the  mortars  of  the 
mill,  which  are  hollow  pieces  of  wood, 
each  capable  of  holding  twenty  pounds 
of  pafte,  are  incorporated  by  means  of 
the  peftles  and  fprinkling.  There  are 
twenty-four  mortars  in  each  mill,  where 
are  made  each  day  4S0  pounds  of  gun- 
powder; care  being  taken  to  fprinkle 
ihe ingredients. in  the  mortarswith  water, 
fiom  time  to  time,  left  they  fliould  take 
fire,  The  peftle  is  a piece  of  wood  ten 
feet  high  and  4 ^ inches  broad,  armed  at 
boltom  with  a round  piece  of  metal.  It 
weighs  about  fixty  pounds. 

But  the  operation  of  this  mill  will  be 
httcr  conceived  from  an  infpeftion  of  its 
ftveral  parts.  Plate  CLXXIX.  fig.  i. 
nprefents  the  plan  of  the  water  wheel  and 
tnindle-he’ads  ; where  A is  the  wheel, 

Bils arbor  ; C,  D,  the  two  trundle-heads, 
each  lurning  with  their  proper  arbor  ; E 
Ifle  cog-wheel  driven  by  the,  arbors  of 
Ike  great  wheel,  and  inferting  its  teeth 
ketween  the  fpindles  of  the  trundle- heads, 
.wakes  one  of  them  turn  one  way  ajnd  the 
elker  another  w'ay. 

Fig.  z.  ibid.  is  the  profile  of  the  great 
*keeland  cog-wheel,  marked  AandEj 
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where  B B is  the  arbor  of  the  great 
wheel,  C the  arbor  of  the  trmtdjf-head  C, 
F F the  peftles,  and  H H the  outfides  of 
the  moitais, 

Fig.  3.  ibid,  is  a plan  of  the  whole  ma- 
chine ; A being  the  great  wheel;  B its 
arbor ; C,  D,  the  tjundle-heads,  each 
with  its  proper  arbor,  called  here  cant- 
ing-wheel; being  each  environed  with 
twelve  fmall  pieces  of  wood,  called  lifts, 
jutting  out  to  raife  the  peftles.  E is  the 
cog-wheel  ; GG  the  tails  cf  the  peftles, 
and  HH  the  bottoms  of  the  mortars. 

If  water  be  given  to  the  great  wheel,  the 
cog-wheel  muft  likev-cife  move  and  drive, 
contrary  ways  the  two  trundle-heads 
and  their  canting-wheels ; and  each  lift, 
turning  with  the  ca-nting-wheels,  meets 
with  the  ftay  of  a peftle,  and  lets  it  fall 
into  its  mortar.  Thefe  twelve  lifts  are 
difpofed  in  fuch  a manner,  that  there  is 
always  four  of  them  up,  and  four  peftles 
unequally  ready  to  fall,  io  that  only  one 
of  them  falls  at  a rime;  and  on  this 
difpofition  of  the  peftles  depends  the  equa- 
lity of  the  trituration,  which  fucceeds 
ftiil  better,  by  making  the  pafte  pafs 
thro’  the  feveral  mortars  at  regular  times. 

Mill  for  iron-^ork.  See  Smithery. 

Sd'wirig  Mill.  See  the  article  Sawing. 

Sugar-M-ifL.  See  the  article  Sugar. 

‘Tanniiig-MiLl,.  See  Tanning-Mill. 

Mill-pool,  a (lock  or  pond  of  water, 
by  the  force  of  which  the  motion  of  ». 
water-mill  is  effeSed. 

The  dam  of  a mill  pool  is  raifed  much  in 
the  fame  manner  as  direfled  for  fifti- 
ponds.  See  the  article  Fish-pond. 

Mill-STONE,  that  ufed  in  mills,  for  grind- 
ing ; being  ufually  made  of  feveral  fpe- 
cies  of  pfaduria,  or  free  Hone.  See  the 
article  Psaduria.  ' 

MII.LAND,  or  Milhand,  a town  of 
Guienne  in  France,  fixty  miles  north- 
weft  Montpelier. 

MILLENARIANS,  or  Chiliasts,  a 
name  given  to  thofe,  who,  in  the  primi- 
tive ages,  believed  that  the  faints  will 
one  day  reign  on  earth  with  jefus  Chrift 
a thoufand  years.  The  former  appel- 
lation is  of  latin  original,  the  latter 
of  Greek,  and  both  of  the  fame  im- 
port. 

The  millenarians  held,  that  after  the 
coming  of  antichrift,  and  the  defttuflion 
of  all  natio-ns,  which  fliall  follow,  there 
(hall  be  a fiift  relurre^lion  of  the  juft 
alone ; that  all  who  (hall  be  found  upon 
earth,  both  good  and  bad,  Ihall  continue 
alive  ; the  good,  to  obey  the  juft  who  are 
12,  N 2,  rifen;, 
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rifen,  as  their  princes ; the  bad,  to  be 
conquered  by  the  juft,  and  to  be  fubjeft 
to  them  : that  Jefus  Chrift  will  then  de- 
fcend  from  heaven  in  his  glory  : that  the 
city  of  Jerulalem  will  be  rebuilt,  en- 
larged, tinbellifticd,  and  its  gates  ftand 
open  night  and  day.  They  applied  to 
this  new  JeruCaletn,  what  is  faid  in  the 
Apocalyple,  ch.  xxi.  and  to  the  temple, 

. all  that  is  wiitten  in  Ezekiel  xxxvi. 
Here,  th-.y  pretended  Jefus  Chrift  will 
fix  the  feat  of  his  empire,  and  reign  a 
thouland  years  with  the  faints,  patri- 
sr-hs  and  prophets,  who  will  enjoy  per- 
fe£l  and  uninterrupted  felicity. 

Thi'  reign  of  our  Saviour  on  earth  is  ufu- 
ally  ftyled  the  millenium,  or  reign  of  a 
thoufind  years. 

MILLEPES,  the  common  wood-louse, 
a Iptties  of  the  onifrus  with  a blunt 
fo'ked  v.-.il.  See  the  article  Oniscus. 

Its  body  is  lliort  and  broad,  approaching 
to  at.  oval  figure  ; It  grows  to  near  half 
an  inch  'n  length,  and  about  half  its 
length  in  dian  eter ; its  back  is  fome- 
wh  it  roundf.l,  the  belly,  fl.tt  ; the  colour 
a bluilh  grey  ; and  thr  legs  are  feven  or 
eight  on  each  fide,  hut  the  more  ufual 
number  is  feven.  It  runs  nimbly,  and 
on  being  tourhtd  rolls  itfelf  up  to  a kind 
of  bail.  It  is  common  about  old  trees, 
and  under  logs  of  wood  and  ftones. 

The  heft  way  of  taking  thefe  animals,  is 
fwallowing  them  alive  ; for  a.s  they  roll 
themfelves  into  a kind  of  pill,  they  eafily 
flip  down  the  throat  untalted,  and  are  ira- 
inediately  deftroyed  on  falling  into  the 
ftomach  : this  is  the  fureft  way  of  hav- 
ing all  their  virtues  j the  next  to  this  is 
bruifing  them  in  wine,  and  taking  the 
expreffion.  They  are  fometimes  dried, 
and  given  in  powder,  but  in  this  ftate 
they  lofe  the  greater  part  of  their  virtues ; 
however,  if  the  patient  can  be  prevailed 
on  to  take  them  no  other  way,  the  beft 
method  of  preparing  them,  is  that  or- 
dered in  the  New  London  Difpenfatorj', 
which  is  the  tying  them  up  in  a thin  can- 
vas-cloth, and  fufpending  them  within  a 
covered  veffel,  over  the  fteam  of  hot  fpi- 
rit  of  wine ; they  are  foon  killed  by  this 
vapour,  and  rendered  friable. 

Millipedes  are  aperient,  attenuant,  and 
detergent ; they  diffolve  vifeous  humours, 
are  good  in  all  obftruftions  of  the  vifeera, 
and  have  even  been  celebrated  by  ferae 
writers  as  a remedy  for  the-ftone,  which 
it  is  pretended  they  have  a power  of  re- 
ducing to  a mucilage,  and  carrying  off. 
They  are  often  found  to  be  of  fervice  in 
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afthmas,  and  gaeat  good  has  been  fome. 
time  done  by  a long  courfe  of  them  in 
diforders  of  the  eyes. 

MILLERIA,  a genus  of  the  fyngeneCa. 
polygamia  clafs  of  plants,  the  compound 
flower  of  which  is  radiated  ; there  is  fcarce 
any  vifible  receptacle  of  the  feeds,  which 
are  Angle  after  each  particular  flower, 
and  have  no  pappus  or  down. 
MILLET,  milium,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  triandria  digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  a bivalve  glume ; the 
corolla  is  bivalve,  fliorter  than  the  cup, 
and  grows  to  the  feed,  which  is  fingle 
and  roundifli. 

Millet-feed  is  accounted  refrigerant  and 
drying,  and  recommended  in  fluxes:  it 
_ is  alfo  faid  to  promote  fweat  and  urine 
very  powerfully. 

MILLING,  in  the  manufafiure  of  cloth, 
the  fame  with  fulling.  See  Fulling, 
Milling  of  filk,  is  an  operation  otherwife 
called  throwing. 

MILLION,  in  arithmetic,  the  number  of 
ten  hundred  thoufand,  or  a ihoufaiiJ 
times  a thoufand.  See  the  article  Num- 
ber and  Numeration. 

MIELREE,  a Portuguefe  gold-coin.  See 
the  article  Coin. 

MILO,  or  Melo,  one  of  the  illandscf 
the  Archipelago,  fixty  miles  north  of 
Candia. 

MILT,  in  anatomy,  a name  fometimes 
given  to  the  fpleen.  See  Spleen. 
Milt,  or  Melt,  is  alfo  a denomination 
by  which  fome  call  the  rows  of  fiflies. 
MILTENBERG,  a town  of  Germany, 
eighteen  miles  fuuth  of  Afchaffenbeig. 
MILTON,  the  name  of  feveral  market- 
towns,  as  one  twelve  miles  north-eaft  of 
Dorchefter,  and  another  twelve  miles 
north-eaft  of  Maidftone. 

MILVUS,  the  KITE,  in  ornithology,  a 
fpecies  of  falcon,  with  a forked  tail,  a 
yellow  cera,  a brown  body,  and  a whitilh 
head.  It  is  a very  common  bird  with  us, 
about  the  fize  of  a large  tame  pigeon, 
See  the  article  Falcon  and  Kite. 
Milvus,  in  ichthyology,  the  fame  with 
the  hirundo  pifeis,  or  fwallow-fiOi.  See 
the  article  HiRUNDo, 

MIME,  |«i/z©-,  in  the  antient  comedy,  a 
perfon  who  afled  any  cbarafler  by  mere 
geftures,  and  hence  denominated  panto* 
mime.  See  the  article  Pantomime-  _ 
MIMESIS,  /ctifieeri,-,  in  rhetoric,  the  imi- 
tating the  voice  and  geftures  of  another 
perfon , 

MIMOSA,  the  sensitive  plant,  m 
botany.  See  the  article  Sensitive. 

^ MIMULUS, 
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IvllMULUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
didynamia-angiofpermia  clafs  of  plants, 
with  double  ttigmata,  and  a ringent  mo- 
Eopetalous  flower;  the  fruit  is  a bilocular 
capfule,  with  feveral  feeds  in  each  cell. 

MIMUSOPS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
oftandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  confifts  of  eight  petals  j 
and  its  fruit  is  a drupe. 

MINA,  in  grecian  antiquity,  a money  of 
account,  equal  to  an  hundred  drachms. 
See  Money  and  Drachm. 

MINCIO,  or  Menzo,  a river  of  Italy, 
which,  after  running  through  the  dutchy 
of  Mantua,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Po, 
at  Borgoforte. 

mind,  mens,  vaj,  a thinking  intelligent 
being,  olherwife  called  fpirit,  in  oppoli- 
lion  to  matter  or  body.  See  the  articles 
Body  and  Spirit. 

■ The  culture  of  the  human  mind  is  more 
immediately  taught  in  the  fciences  of  lo- 
gics and  ethics.  SeeLoGicandETHics. 
When  the  mind,  fays  Mr.  Locke,  turns  its 
view  inwards  upon  itfelf,  thinking  is  the 
fit  ft  idea  that  occurs;  wherein  itobferves  a 
great  variety  of  modifications,  whence  it 
frames  to  itfelf  diftinft  ideas.  See  Idea. 
Thus  the  preception  annexed  to  any  im- 
preffion  on  the  body  by  an  external  ob- 
je6f,  is  called  fenfation  ; when  an  idea 
recurs  without  the  prefence  of  the  ohjeft, 
it  is  called  remembrance  ; when  fought 
after  by  the  mind,  and  brought  again  in- 
to view,  it  is  recollefilion  ; when  the 
ideas  are  taken  notice  of,  and  as  it  were 
regiftered  in  the  memory,  it  is  attention  ; 
when  the  mind  fixes  its  view  on  any  one 
ides,  and  confiders  it  on  all  fides,  it  is 
called  ftudy. 

MINDANAO,  the  largeft  of  the  Philip- 
pine iflands,  except  Luconia,  is  fituated 
between  iao“  and  126“  eall  longitude, 
and  between  5°  and  10°  north  lat. 

MINDELHEIM,  a city  of  Germany, 
thirty-three  miles  fouth  eaftofUhn.  It 
is  the  capital  of  the  principality  of  Min- 
delheim,  conferred  on  the  duke  of  Marl- 
bo  rough,  by  the  emperor  in  1704.. 

MINDEN,  a city  of  Germany,  the  capi- 
tal of  a dutchy  of  the  fame  name,  fitu- 
ated forty  miles  weft  of  Hanover. 

MINDORA,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands, 
lies  fouth-weft  of  Luconia,  from  which 
it  is  fituated  by  a narrow  channel. 

MINE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a place  under 
ground,  where  metals,  minerals,  or  even 
precious  ftones  are  dug  up.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Digging. 

As,  therefore,  the  matter  dug  out  of 
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mines  is  various,  the  mines  themfelves  ac. 
quire  various  denominations,  as  gold- 
mines, Clver-mines,  copper-mines,  iron- 
mines,  diamond-mines,  falt-mines,  mines 
of  antimony,  of  alum,  Gfc.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Gold,  Silver,  (Sc. 

Mines,  then,  in  general,  are  veins  or 
cavities  within  the  earth,  whofe  fides  re- 
ceding from,  or  approaching  nearer  to, 
each  other,  make  them  of  unequal  breadths 
in  different  places,  fometimes  forming 
larger  fpaces,  which  are  called  holes  ; 
they  are  filled  with  fubftances,  which, 
whether  metallic  or  of  any  other  nature, 
are  called  the  loads ; when  the  fubftances 
forming  thefc  loads,  are  reducible  to  me- 
tal, the  loads  are  by  the  miners  faid  be 
ahve ; otherwife  they  are  called  dead 
loads.  In  Cornwal  and  Devon,  the 
loads  always  hold  their  courfe  from 
eaftward  to  weftward  ; though  in  other 
parts  of  England,  they  frequently  run 
from  north  to  fouth.  The  miners  report, 
that  the  fides  of  the  load  never  bear  in  a 
perpendicular,  but  conftantly  under-lay, 
either  to  the  north  or  to  the  fouth.  The 
load  is  frequently  intercepted  by  the  crolT- 
ing  of  a vein  of  earth,  or  ftone,  or  fome 
different  metallic  fubftance ; in  which 
cafe  it  generally  happens  that  one  part  of 
the  load  is  moved  a conliderable  diftance 
to  the  one  fide.  This  tranfient  load  is  by 
the  miners  called  flooking  ; and  the  part 
of  the  load  which  is  to  be  moved,  is  faid 
to  be  heaved.  See  the  article  Flooking. 
According  to  Dr.  Nichols’s  obfervations 
upon  mines,  they  feem  to  be,  or  to  have 
been,  the  channels  through  which  the  wa- 
ters pals  within  the  earth,  and,  like  ri- 
vers, have  their  fraall  branches  opening 
into  them,  in  all  direflions.  Moll  mines 
have  dreams  of  water  running  through 
them  ; and  when  they  are  found  dry,  it 
feeras  to  be  owing  to  the  waters  having 
changed  their  courfe,  as  being  obliged  to 
it,  either  becaufe  the  load  has  flopped  up 
the  antient  paft'ages,  or  that  fome  new 
and  more  eafy  ones  are  made. 

Mines,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  are  liable  to  ma- 
ny contingencies  ; being  fometimes  poor, 
fometimes  foon  exhauftible,  fometimes 
fuhjedl  to  be  drowned,  efpecially  when 
deep,  and  fometimes  hard  to  trace  ; yet 
there  are  many  inftances  of  mines  proving 
highly  advantageous  for  hundreds  of 
years  : the  mines  of  Potofi  are  to  this  day 
worked  with  nearly  the  fame  fuccefs  as  at 
firlt;  the  gold-mines  of  Cremnitz  have 
been  worked  almoft  thefe  thoufand  years  ; 
and  our  cornifli  tin-mines  are  extremely 

antient. 
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antrent.  The  neat  profit  of  the  filver 
alone,  dug  in  the  mifnian  filver-mines  in 
Saxony,  is  ftill,  in  thefpaceof  eight  years, 
computed  at  a thoufand  fix  hundred  and 
forty  four  millions,  befides  feVenty- three 
tons  of  gold.  Many  mines  have  been 
difcovered  by  accident : a torrent  firft  laid 
open  a rirh  vein  of  the  filver-mine  at 
Friberg  in  Germany  ; fometimes  a vio- 
lent wind,  by  blowing  up  trees,  or  over- 
turning the  parts  of  rocks,  has  difcovered 
a mine  ; the  fame  has  happened  by  vio- 
lent fhowers,  earthquakes,  thunder,  the 
firing  of  woods,  or  even  the  ftroke  of  a, 
plough- (hare,  or  horfe's  hoofi 
But  the  art  of  mining  does  not  wait  for 
thefe  favourable  accidents,  but  direflly 
goes  upon  the  fearch  and  difcovery  of  fuch 
mineral  veins,  ores,  or  fands,  as  may  be 
worth  the  working  for  metal.  The  prin- 
cipal inveftigation  and  difcovery  of  mines 
depend  upon  a particular  fagacity,  or  ac- 
quired habit  of  judging  from  particular 
figns,  that  metallic  matters  are  contained 
in  certain  parts  of  the  earth,  not  far  below 
its  furface.  The  principal  figns  of  a la- 
tent metallic  vein,  feems  reducible  to  ge- 
neral heads,  fuch  as,  i.  The  difcovery 
of  certain  mineral  waters,  a.  The  dif- 
colouration  of  the  trees  or  grafs  of  a 
place.  3.  The  finding  of  pieces  of  ore 
on  the  furface  of  the  ground.  4.  The 
rife  of  warm  exhalations.  5.  The  find- 
ing of  metallic  fands,  and  the  like.  All 
which  dre  fo  many  encouragements  for 
making  a ftriiSler  fearch  near  the  places 
where  any  thing  of  this  kind  appears  ; 
whence  rules  of  praftice  might  be  formed 
for  reducing  this  art  to  a greater  certainty. 
But  when  no  evident  marks  of  a mine 
appears,  the  Ikilful  mineralift  ufually 
bores  into  the  earth,  in  fuch  places  as 
from  fome  analogy  of  knowledge,  gain- 
ed by  experience,  or  by  obferving  the  fi- 
tuation,  courfe,  or  nature  of  other  mines, 
he  judges  may  contain  metal:  this  me- 
thod of  boring  we  have  already  given 
under  the  article  Boring. 

After  the  mine  is  found  the  next  thing 
to  be  confidered,  is  whether  it  may  be 
dug  to  advantage.  In  order  to  determine 
this,  we  are  duly  to  weigh  the  nature  of 
the  place,  and  its  fituation,  as  to  wood, 
water,  carriage,  healthinefs,  and  the  like, 
and  compare  the  refult  with  the  rich- 
nefs  of  the  ore,  the  charge  of  digging, 
(lamping,  wafiiing,  and  fmelting.  See 
Stamp  I ng,Was  KING,  and  Smelting. 
Particularly  the  form  and  fituation  of  ihe 
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fpot  (hould  be  well  confidered.  Amine 
mull  either  happen,  i.  In  a mountain, 
a.  In  a bill.  3.  In  a valley.  Or, 
in  a flat.  But  mountains  and  hills  are 
dug  with  much  greater  eafe  and  conveni. 
ence,  chiefly  becaufe  the  drains  and  bur. 
rows,  that  is  the  adits  or  avenues  may  be 
here  readily  cut,  both  to  drain  the  water 
and  to  form  gang-ways  for  bringing  out 
the  lead,  Sfc.  In  all  the  four  cafes  we 
are  to  look  out  for  the  veins  which  the 
rains,  or  other  accidental  thihg,  may 
have  laid  bare.;  and  if  fuch  a vein  be 
found,  it  may  often  be  proper  to  open 
the  mine  at  that  place,  efpecially  if  tbe 
vein  prove  tolerably  large  and  rich : other, 
wife  the  moll  commodious  place  for  fim. 
ation  is  to  be  chofe  for  the  purpofe,  >viz, 
neither  on  a flat,  nor  on  tbe  tops  of  moun- 
tains, but  on  the  fides.  The  bell  fitua- 
tion fora  mine,  is  a mountainous,  woody, 
wholfome  fpot ; of  a fafe  eafy  afcent,  and 
bordering  on  a navigable  river.  The 
places  abounding  with  mines  are  gene- 
rally healthy,  as  (landing  high,  and  eve. 
ry  where  eicpofed  to  the  air ; yet  fome 
places,  where  mines  are  found,  prove  poi- 
Ibnous,  and  can,  upon  no  account,  be 
dug,  though  ever  fo  rich  : the  way  of  ex- 
amining a fufpefled  place  of  this  kind,  is 
to  make  experiments  upon  brutes,  byex- 
pofing  them  to  the  eifluvia  or  exhalations 
to  find  the  eflFefls . 

For  the  diiferent  veins,  and  the  manner 
ef  tracing  them,  fee  the  articles  Vein, 
gnd  Metals, 

Devonlhire  and  Cornwa],  where  there  are 
a great  many  mines  of  copper  and  tin,  is 
a very  mountainous  country,  which  gives 
an  opportunity  in  many  places  to  make 
adits,  or  fubterraneous  drains,  to  fome 
valley  at  a dillance,  by  which  to  carry 
o(F  the  water  from  the  mine,  which  other- 
wife  would  drown  them  out  from  getting 
the  ore.  Thefe  adits  are  fometimes  car- 
ried  a mile  or  two,  and  dug  at  a vail  ex- 
pence, as  from  2 to  4000  1.  efpecially 
where  the  ground  is  rocky  ; and  yet  they 
find  this  cheaper  than  to  draw  up  the  wa- 
ter out  of  the  mine  quite  to  the  top,  wheir 
the  water  runs^n-  plenty,  and  the  mine 
is  deep.  Sornetimes,  indeed,  they  can- 
not find  a Idvel  near  enough,  to  which 
an  adit  may  be  carried  fr  om  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  mine;  yet  they  find  it  worth 
while  to  make  an  adit  at  half  the  height 
to  which  the  water  is  to  be  raifed,  thereby 
faving  half  the  expence  ; where  being  de- 
livered into  the  trough  L Z (pi.  CLXXX. 
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j5g.  I.)  it  runs  off  under  ground,  with- 
out being  drawn  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 
mine. 

The  late  Mr.  Coftar,  confidering  that 
fometimes  from  fmall  ftreams,  and  fome- 
times  from  little  fprings,  or  colleftions 
of  rain-water,  one  might  have  a pretty 
deal  of  water  above  ground,  though  not 
afufficient  quantity  to  turn  an  overftiot- 
wheel,  thought  that  if  a lufficient  fall 
might  be  had,  this  colleflion  of  water 
might  be  made  ufeful  in  railing  the  water 
in  a mine  to  the  adit,  where  it  may  be 
carried  off.  The  fall  to  be  had,  -appear- 
ed to  him  tobe  C L (ibid.)  the  height  of 
the  mouth  of  the  mine  down  to  the  adit, 
which  we  (hall  here  fuppofe  twenty-five 
yards.  Then  he  contrived  to  place  a 
rag-wheel  R R,  with  its  chain  or  bucket- 
pump,  at  the  mouth  of  the  mine  C c,  as 
reprefented  in  the  figure ; receiving  the 
water,  collefted  in  the  ciftern  W,  thro’ 
the  pipe  A,  conveying  itinto  the  buckets 
B,  making  them  go  the  reverfe  way  (be- 
caufe  in  the  common  chain-pump,  the 
rag  wheel  carries  the  buckets,  but  here 
the  buckets  carry  the  rag- wheel)  down  as 
faras  the  adit,  iiito  which  they  difcharge 
themfelves  at  ^ 6;  where  turning  another 
rag-wheel  r r,  whofe  axis  works  an  en- 
gine that  brings  the  water  from  the  bot- 
tom, and  delivers  it  into  the  adit  L Z, 
which  carries  away  both  the  waters  to  the 
opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain, 
which  we  fuppofe  at  a great  diftance  from 
the  mine. 

Any  kind  of  engine  may  be  worked  by 
this  lower  rag-wheel,  whofe  axis  is  H I 
(ibid.)  as,  for  example,  a common  chain 
pomp,  by  making  the  rag-wheel  fuffici- 
endy  deep  ; or  cranks,  as  reprefented  at 
G^,  working  two  pump-rods  K,  K, 
moving  in  the  barrels  M,  M,  and  deli- 
vering their  water  into  the  trough  TZ, 
leading  to  the  adit. 

N.  B.  There  mult  be  a wheel  fixed  to 
tile  axis  of  the  upper  rag-wheel  at  C, 
to  carry  a pinion  or  fmaller  wheel  D, 
having  a fly  E F j in  order  to  regulate  the 
motion  of  the  whole  machine,  and  pre- 
vent jeiks. 

One  confiderahle  advantage  may  be  reap- 
ed from  a great  fall  of  a fmall  quantity 
■ of  water,  by  fixing  Dr.  Barker’s  breaft- 
wheela  little  above  the  adit-ciftern  under 
ground.  Let  plate  CLXXVII.  fig.  i,  be 
inverted,  as  at  n®  3.  ibid,  and 
reprelents  the  bottom  of  a fquare'  per- 
pendicular trough,  that  conveys  the  wa- 
fif  to  the  moutlt  of  the  circular  channel 


G G,  where  the  ladle-boards  run  in  the 
direftion  3,  4,  j,  and  quit  the  water  at 
6.  A chain  C 0,  pulling  the  Ihuttle  M n, 
lets  down  the  water  upon  the  ladle- 
boards,  in  proportion  to  its  quantity. 
The  axis  of  this  wheel,  in  going  round, 
may  be  made  to  move  any  kind  of  water- 
work,  to  bring  up  the  water  from  the 
bottom  of  a mine  into  the  adit,  there  to 
be  carried  off. 

Mine,  in  the  military  art,  denotes  a fub- 
terraneous  canal,  or  paffage,  dug  under 
the  wall  or  rampart  of  a fortification,  in- 
tended to  be  blown  up  by  gun-powder. 
The  alley  or  paffage  of  a mine  is  com- 
monly about  four  feet  fquare ; at  the  end 
of  this  is  the  chamber  of  the  mine,  which 
is  a cavity  about  five  feet  in  width  and  in 
length,  and  about  fix  feet  in  height ; and 
here  the  gun-powder  is  ftowed.  The  fau  - 
cilTe  of  the  mine,  is  the  train,  for  which 
there  is  always  a little  aperture  left.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  mines,  which  ac- 
quire various  names,  as  royal  mines,  fer- 
pentine-mines,  forked-mines,  according 
as  their  paffages  are  ftraight,  oblique, 
winding,  &c.  There  are  alfo  mines 
made  in  the  field,  which  are  called  fou- 
gades.  See  the  article  Fougade. 

Mines  are  either  dug  wi'hin  the  body 
of  the  earth,  as  thofe  made  by  the  be- 
fieged  to  blow  up  the  works  of  the  befieg- 
ers,  before  they  make  a lodgment  on  the 
covered  way  ; or  in  eminences  and  rifing 
grounds,  as  to  make  a breach  in  the  ram- 
parts, tsfc.  or  to  blow  up  walls,  or  laftly, 
to  tear  up  rocks. 

Two  ounces  of  powder  have  been  found, 
by  experiment,  capable  of  railing  two 
cubic  feet  of  earth ; confequently  two 
hundred  ounces,  that  is  twelve  pounds 
eight  ounces,  will  raife  two  hundred  cu- 
bic feet,  which  is  only  fixteen  feet  Ihort 
of  a cubic  toife,  becaufe  two  hundred 
ounces  joined  together,  have  proportion- 
ably  a greater  force  than  two  ounces,  as 
being  an  united  force.  See  the  article 
Gun-powder. 

All  the  turnings  a miner  ufes  to  carry  on 
his  mines,  and  through  which  he  con- 
dufts  the  faucilTe,  (hould  be  well  filled 
with  earth  and  dung ; and  the  mafonry 
in  proportion  to  the  earth  to  be  blown 
up,  as  3 to  z.  The  entrance  of  the  cham- 
ber of  the  mine  ought  to  be  firmly  fhut 
with  thick  planks,  in  the  form  of  a St. 
Andiew'’s  crofs,  fo  that  the  encloiiire  be 
fecure,  and  the  void  fpaces  ffiut  up  with 
dung,  or  tempered  earth.  If  a gallery 
be  made  belaw,  or  on  the  fide  of  the 

chamber. 
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chamber,  it  muft  pbfolutely  be  filled  up 
with  the  ftrongeft  mafonry,  half  as  long 
again  as  the  height  of  the  earth;  for  this 
gallery  will  not  only  burlV,  but  likewife 
obftrufl  the  effeft  of  the  mine.  The 
powder  ihould  always  be  kept  in  facks, 
which  are  opened  when  the  mine  is  charg- 
ed, and  fome  of  the  powder  ftrew.ed 
about : the  greater  the  quantity  of  earth 
to  be  raifed  is,  the  greater  is  the  effect  of 
the  mine,  fuppoling  it  to  have  the  due 
proportion  of  powder.  Powder  has  the 
fame  effeft  upon  mafonry  as  upon  earth, 
that  is,  it  will  proportionably  raife  ei- 
ther, with  the  fame  velocity. 

The  branches  which  are  carried  into  the 
folidity  of  walls,  do  not  exceed  three  feet 
in  depth,  and  two  feet  fix  inches  in  width 
nearly;  this  fort  of  mine  is  molt  excellent 
to  blow  up  the  ftrongell  walls. 

The  weight  of  a cubic  foot  of  powder 
Jhould  be  80  IB.  one  foot  one  inch  cube 
will  weigh  100  3B.  and  one  foot  two 
inches  and  eleven  twelfths,  150  IB.  and 
aoo  tB.  of  powder  will  be  one  foot  five 
inches  cube;  however,  there  is  a diver- 
fity  in  this,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
fait  peter  in  the  gun -powder. 

If,  when  the  mines  are  made,  water  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber, 
planks  are  laid  there,  on  which  the  pow- 
der is  placed  either  in  facks  or  barrels, 
of  too  IB.  each.  The  faucilfe  muft  have' 
a clear  palTage  to  the  powder,  and  be  laid 
in  an  auget,  or  wooden  trough,  through 
all  the  branches.  When  the  powder  is 
placed  in  the  chamber,  the  planks  are 
laid  to  cover  it,  and  others  again  acrofs 
thefe;  then  one  is  placed  over  the  top  of 
the  chamber,  which  is  lhaped  for  that 
purpofe;  between  that  and  thofe  which 
cover  the  powder,  props  are  placed, 
which  (hore  it  up;  fome  inclining  to- 
wards the  outfide,  others  to  the  infide  of 
the  wall;  all  the  void  fpaces  being  filled 
with  earth,  dung,  brick,  and  rough 
ftones.  Afterwards  planks  are  placed  at 
the  . entrance  of  the  chamber  with  one 
acrofs  the  top,  whereon  they  buttrefs  three 
ftrong  props,  whofe  other  ends  are  like- 
wife proped  againft  another  plank  filu- 
ated  on  the  fide  of  the  earth  in  the  branch; 
which  props  being  well  fixed  between  the 
planks  with  wedges,  the  branch  ftiould 
then  be  filled  up  to  its  entrance  with  the 
forementioned  materials.  The  faucifles 
which  pafs  through  the  fide  branches 
muft  he  exsflly  the  fame  length  with  that 
in  the  middle,  to  which  they  join  ; the 
part  which  reaches  beyond  the  entrance 


of  the  mine,  is  that  which  conveys  ths 
fire  to  the  other  three  ; the  faucilTes  be, 
ing  of  equal  length  will  fpring  together." 
From  a great  number  of  experiments,  it 
appears,  i.  That  the  force  of  a mine  is 
always  towards  the  weakeft  fide  ; fo  that 
the  difpofition  of  the  chamber  of  3 
mine  does  not  at  all  contribute  to  deter- 
mine this  effeiil.,  2.  That  the  quantity 
of  powder  muft  be  greater  or  lefs,  in  pro. 
portiop  to  the  greater  or  lefs  weight  of 
the  bodies  to  be  raifed,  and  to  their 
greater  or  lefs  cohefion  ; fo  that  you  are 
to  allow  for  each  cubic  fathom 
Of  loofe  earth,  9 or  loffi. 

Firm  earth  and  ftrong  fand,  n or  ii 
Fat  clayey  earth,  I3  or  16 

New  mafonry,  not  ftrongly 

bound,  15  or  so 

Old  mafonry,  well  bound,  25  or  30 

3.  That  the  aperture,  or  enlonnoir  of  i 
mine,  if  right  charged,  is  a cone,  bhe 
diameter  of  whofe  bafe  is  double  the 
height  taken  from  the  center  of  the  mine, 

4.  That  when  the  mine  has  been  over- 
charged, its  entonnoir  is  nearly  cylindri- 
cal, the  diameter  of  the  upper  extreme 
not  much  exceeding  that  of  the  cham- 
ber. 5.  That  befides  the  fliock  of  the 
powder  againft  the  bodies  it  takes  up, 
it  likewife  crulhes  all  the  earth  that  hol- 
ders upon  it,  both  underneath  and  fide- 
ways. 

To  charge  a mine  fo  as  to  have  the  moS 
advantageous  effefl,  the  weight  of  the 
matter  fo  be  carried  muft  be  known; 
that  is,  the  folidity  of  a right  cone, 
whofe  bafe  is  double  the  height  of  the 
earth  over  the  center  of  the  mine : thus 
having  found  the  folidity  of  the  cone  in 
cubic  fathoms,  multiply  the  number  of 
fathoms  by  the  number  of  pounds  cf 
powder  necelTary  for  raifing  the  matter 
it  contains  ; and  if  the  cone  conlaini 
mat'ers  cf  different  weights,  taken 
mean  weight  between  them  alj,  alwjji! 
having  a regard  to  their  degree  of  co- 
hefion. 

As  to  the  difpofition  of  mines,  there  ii 
but  one  general  rule,  which  is,  that  tin 
fide  towards  which  one  would  detetiume 
the  effefl  be  the  weakeft,  but  this  variet 
according  tooccafions  and  circumftances. 
The  calculation  of  mines  is  generally 
built  upon  this  hypothefis,  that  the  en- 
tonnoir <f  a mine  is  the  frurtuin  of  an 
inverted  cone,  whofe  altitude  is  equal  to 
the  radius  of  the  excavation  of  the  mine, 
and  the  diameter  of  whofe  lelTer  bak 
is  equal  to  the  liije  cf  leaft  refinance ; and 
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ttagli  tbefe  fupp'ofitions  are  not  quite 
cxa£V,  yet  the  calculation  of  mines  de- 
duced from  them  have  proved  I'uccefsful 
in  praftice;  for  which  reafon  this  calcu- 
lation (Iiould  be  followed,  till  a better  and 
more  fimple  be  found  out. 

M.  de  Vallicre  found  that  the  entonnoir 
of  a mine  was  a paraboloid,  which  is  a 
folid  generated  by  the  rotation,  of  a femi- 
parabola  about  its  axis;  but  as  the  dif- 
ference between  thefe  two  is  very  infig- 
nilicant  in  praflice,  that  of  fru/tum 
of  a cone  may  be  ufed.  See  the  article 
PAItSBOnOIDES. 

Knight  of  the  Mine-,  a military  bonour  an  - 
liently  conferred  on  perfons  who  bad  dif- 
tinguilhed  themfelves  in  engagements  in 
mines. 

Mine  Wi/'r,  fli'ps  filled  with  gun-powder, 
inclofed  in  ftrong  vaults  of  ftone  or  brick, 
to  be  fired  in  the  midtt  of  an  enemy’s 
fleet. 

MINEHEAD,  a borough  and  port-town 
cf  Somerfetfliire,  which  fends  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament:  well  long.  3®  ao', 
nnrlb  lat.  5I'’  18'. 

MINERAL,  in  natord  hifiory,  is  ufed, 
in  general,  for  all  foffil  bodies,  whether 
fnnple  or  compound,  dug  out  of  a fub- 
terraneous  mine,  from  which  it  takes  its 
denominaiioii.  See  Fossil,  and  Mine. 
In  this  fenfe,  metals,  fulphurs,  fofirl  falts, 
feihi-raetals,  fsfc,  are  minerals.  See  the 
articles  Metals,  Sulphur,  &c. 
Boerhaava  defines  minerals  natural  bo- 
dies, found  either  in  the  bowels  or  on  the 
Airfare  of  ihe  eoitb,  of  fo  fimple  a ‘’fir  uc- 
ture  that  the  clofaft  infpefllon,  even  by 
the  bed  microfcopes,  has  not  been  able  to 
riifcover  any  diverfity  between  the  vcfiels 
and  their  contents  ; but  each  part  appears 
fimilar  to  the  whole,  though  in  many  of 
them  there  certainly  is  a compof.tion  of 
folid  and  fluid  parts. 

Upon  this  definition  Dr.  Shaw  remarks, 
that  the  cbaracler  holds  of  foffils,  and  of 
tliem  alone  : thus  gold,  filvtr,  and  the 
Ollier  metals,  antimony,  falts,  fulphurs, 
flones,  and  otb.er  minerals,  rea'ly  grow 
fixed  to  the  eauh  ; and  if  they  be  divid- 
ed into  the  rulr.utefi:  parts,  they  will  eve- 
ry where  appear  of  the  fame  fimilar  folid 
niattCT,  without  any  fhev/  of  vtffels  or 
juices. 

Mineral  IFaters^  in  medicine,  ail  thofe 
wherein  any  meditinai  virtuep,  bcfidcs 
thofe  of  common  waler,  are  lound. 

Thefe  mlneiHl  waters  are  of  various 
kin-ip,  but  they  are  confidered  under  the 
gent-ra!  titles  of  chitlybaaiej  I'liigaiive, 
VOL.  ill. 
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and  alferativCn  The  more  urefnl  and 
commodious  additions  for  ejiamining 
thefe  three  kinds  of  mineral  waie>s,  are, 
according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  galls,  fyrup 
violets,  and  oil  of  tartar  })er  ricliquium. 
Galls  difeover  in  them  anv  fmal!  propor- 
tion of  vitriol  or  diffolved  Iron, as  having 
the  property  of  immediately  ftriking  a 
purple  or  black  colour  in  all  w.^ters- 
where  any  fuch  fubltance  is  lodged. 
Spirit  of  vioht,  in  the  fame  manner, 
difeovers  any  fiuall  p cdominancy  of  ari' 
acid  or  alkali  therein,  by  rh5})ging  the 
water  red  if  acid,  and  green  If  alkali  pre- 
fides*  Oil  of  tartar  difeovers  any  fmall 
proportion  of  earthy  matter  lels  capable 
of  dilTol-ving  i-n  water  than  that  fait,  by 
precipitating  fuch  earthy  matter  rr»  form 
of  a white  cloud  to  the  bo’tom  of  the 
containing  glafs,  where  it  colie6h  and‘ 
appears  like  a fobtile  white  pov/der*. 
Thefe  particulars  may  he  fljtvyn  and  prov- 
ed fatisfaflorily  by  adding  to  pure  water 
a little  cf  a known  acid,  alka'i.  diffolveti^ 
iron,  and  fublile  earth,  or  fine  H^hc  fedi- 
ment  of  an  earthy  water  5 spplying  the 
fyrup  of  violets,  galls,  and.  oil  cf  tartar 
refpedlively. 

Mineral  w’atcrs  are  imitable  by  art.  ‘ The 
rule  is,  by  a proper  analyfis  to  find  the- 
contents  of  fuch  water  (by  evaporation, 
the  addition  of  tinging  ingredients,  &c, 
as  above  mentioned)  and  their  propor- 
tions ; then,  by  me-^ns  cf  ryntiielical- 
chemifiry,  tocompofe  a fimilar  mixtuie: 
thus,  for  example,  we  leanr,  by  a pro- 
per analyfis,  that  the  ingredients,  or  dif- 
ferent confiitiieht  paits  of  pyimont-wa- 
ters,  are  a fubiile  aqueous  fiuid,  a vola-  ■ 
tile  iron,  and  a prtdominating  alkali,  all 
joined  together  in  one  bjiik  pungent  fpi- 
rituous  water.  The  imitation  of  this- 
kind  of  chalybeate  w^ater,  is  by  much  the- 
mod  difficult,  and  may  perhaps  be  ren- 
dered moft  perfect,  by  boiiine  the  pureft 
common  water  in  a ciofe  vefTel,  w'iih  a 
final!  proporiicn  of  ochre,  foft  iron  ore, 
or  pyrites.  See  the  articles  Pyrmokt 
and  Chalyi^kat. 

The  io.iration^of  the  common  purgative 
mineral  waters  is  esfy  r.  thus  Eprom-wa'.ei' 
is  imitated  by  -.rely  diiTolving  ihiee  or  * 
jour  drams  of  Epfom  fr.lt  in  a quart  cF 
pure  WHier,  piade  foinewhiAt  brific  or 
quii^  with  a few  drops  cf  'p  rlt  oi  vitf  ol 
and  oil  cf  tartar  p r deliquiufri,  io  as  to^ 
let  the  fillcab  prevail,  bee  the  articles^ 
Epsom  and  Purgative, 

The  imitation  of  the  abci''tive  waters^ 
fuch  as  thefe  cf  Bath,  Buxtuiij  has.  > 
la  O.  biUhi-ito^ 
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liUherto  fcarce  been  attempted,  nor  can 
be  rationally,  for  want  of  their  refpe6live 
jult  apal)fis,  upon  v\>hich  inch  imitations 
/iiou'cl  always  be  grounded.  Seethe  ar- 
ticles Bath,  Buxton,  S’c. 

/As  10  the  ufe  of  mineral  waters,  the 
learned  Hcifter  obferves,  that  in  general 
they  are  found  to  agree  mucli  better  with 
peifons  in  the  middle  ftages  of  life,  than 
with  perfons  very  old  or  very  young.  If 
any  general  rule  can  be  given  in  this  cafe, 
it  is,  that  people  flionid  not  take  them 
when  younger  than  eighteen,  or  older 
than  fixry. 

As  to  the  method  of  taking  them,  peo- 
ple who  areci  a plethoric  habit  ought  to 
be  bioodecl  before  they  begin  to  take 
them,  but  all  perfons  ought  to  take  a 
gentle  purge  hetoje  they  begin  them,  in 
order  to  clear  the  prim^  vis*,  and  ro  this 
purpofe,  nothing  is  more  proper  than  the 
common  falls  of  Epfom  or  Glauber’s- 
If  there  be  indications  for  vomiting  in 
the  patient,  fuch  as  pains,  and  a I'^nfation 
of  weight,  in  the  Itouiacli,  with  bitternefs 
in  the  mouth,  then  it  i-s  extremely  proper 
to  give,  a day  or  two  before  the  begliiiiing 
of  tile  com  fes  of  the  waters,  a gentle  dofe 
of  ipecacuanha.  The  moh  proper  lime 
fbr  drinking  them,  is  early  in  the  morn- 
ing; fix  or  feven  o’clock  is  very  proper. 
The  iiiofl:  proper  feafon  is  the  fuinmer,  in 
the  months  cf  June,  July  and  Auguft  ; 
but  in  urgent  occafions,  the  courie  cf 
them  may  be  begun  in  May  and  conti- 
' nued  till  September,  it  is  always  proper 
‘ to  begin  the  ufe  of  them  by  fniall  quanti- 
ties, and  gradually  increafe  them  to  larg* 
er  j the  frit  day  it  may  be  proper  to  drink 
about  a pint  and  a half,  the  fecond  a 
quart  may  be  thank,  and  on  the  third  or 
fouith  iliiee  pints.  After  this  the  quan- 
tity may  be  increafed  lo  two  quarts  a 
day ; and  more  th..n  this  it  is  not  proper 
To  take,  unlels  the  perfon  be  of  a very 
robull:  ivihit:  the  quantity  that  is  taken 
as  ihe  mofl  may  be  continued  every  day 
till  the  courl'e  is  finiflicd,  if  the  nature  of 
the  ciiieafe  i»quire  it.  In  general,  the 
mineral  waters  operate  both  by  Itool  and 
urine,  hut  in  foine  they  opeiate  by  bool 
finely,  in  others  by  urine- 
MINiiKVALtA,  in  ruman  antiquity, 
fefiivals  ceiebrafed  in  honour  of  Miner- 
VA,  in  the  month  of  March  ; at  which 
lime  the  f.holars  had  a vacation,  and 
ulhnllv  made  a prefent  to  their  mailers, 
called  from  this- fcdival  mincrval, 

'iittic  ftliiv-ls  were  oiheiwiic  calhd 
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quinqiiatria,  from  their  laftirig  five  days' 
See  the  article  Quinquatria, 
MINHO,  a great  river  of  Spain,  which 
taking  its  rife  in  Gallicia,  divides  that 
province  from  Portugal,  and  falls  into 
/ the  Atlantic  at  Caminha. 

MINI  ATO,  a town  of  Italy,  fifteen  miles 
weft  of  Florence. 

MINIATURE,  a delicate  kind  of  paint, 
ing,  diftinguillied  from  all  others  by  the 
fmalnels  of  the  figures,  its  being  per- 
formed with  dots  or  points,  initead  of 
lines  ; hy  the  faintnefs  of  the  colouring; 
Its  requiring  to  be  viewed  very  near ; and 
by  its  being  ufually  done  on  vellum.  See 
Painting  and  Reduction. 

This  is  thejiiiceft  and  molt  tedious  of  all 
kinds  of  painting,  being  performed 
wholly  with  the  point  of  the  pencil:  foe 
when  'he  colouisare  ln:d  on  flat  without 
dotting,  though  the  figuies  be  fniall,  and 
the  ground  either  vellum  or  paper,  it  is 
not  called  painting  in  miniature,  but 
wafhing.  There  are  fame  painters  who 
never  ul'e  any  while  colour  in  painting  in 
miniatur  e,  but  make^  the  ground  of  the 
vellum  ferve  to  raife  their  figures;  in 
which  cafe  the  lights  appear  bright  In 
proportion  to  the  depth,  and  (trengih  of 
the  colours  cf  the  figures.  Others,  be- 
fore they  go  to  work,  give  the  vellum  a 
light  wafli  with  white-lead  well  prepared 
and  purified.  Thofe  colours  that  have 
the  lea  ft  body,  are  the  belt  and  molt 
commodious  for  painting  in  miniature; 
as  carmine,  ultramarine,  fine  lakes,  and 
gr-eens  made  of  herbs  and  flowers ; but 
befides  tliefe,  the  following  colours  are 
alfo  made  ul'e  of,  %-ix.  Vermillion,  black- 
lead,  brown-red,  malticote-pale,  yellow- 
malticotp,  indigo,  ivory-Hlack,  lamp- 
black, fpanifli-brown,  umlier,  gall-llene, 
brown-ochre,  french -priik,  orpiment, 

gamboge,  naples  yellow,  bladder-green, 
verditer,  fea-green,  ger  man-allies,  flake- 
white,  and  white-lead.  All  terrene  co- 
lours, and  other  grofs  fubftancts,  are  too 
coarfe  for  fine  work,  how  well  i’oevef 
they  may  be  ground;  but  the  fineft  par- 
ticles may  be  leparated  by  tempering  ibe 
colour  in  a cup  of  fair  water,  and  having 
Itirr  ed  it  well  with  your  finger,  and  ihe 
whole  being  thoroughly  mixed,  let  it  full- 
fide  for  a while,  and  llitn  pour  it  b/in- 
clinaticn  info  a tliell  that  has  been  well 
fcowred  in  hot  water,  and  let  it  Hand  to 
dry.  Ycllow-oclire,  brown-red,  tinibei^ 
and .nliraniarine  purify  by  fire;  but  li 
they  are  burnt  in  too  fieice  a fire  ’bey 
’ chaiigS) 
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c^ianue,  and  ihe  brown-red  (urns  yellow  j 
the  vellovv  ocbre  and  umber,  turn  reddifli, 
and  lb  of  the  reft  ; if  the  fire  is  not  too 
fierce  it  renders  them  fofter  and  kinder 
than  before,  fo  that  the  fineft  and  piireft 
ultramarine,  burnt  in  a red-hot  ftioVel, 
becomes  much  more  brilliant  than  it  was 
before  it  was  burnt.  Greens,  blacks, 
greys  and  yellows,  on  being  mixed  with 
a little  of  the  gall  of  the  ox,  carp,  cr- 
eel, efpecially  of  the  laft,  acquire  a liiHre 
and  vivacity  nor  natural  to  them.  You 
mull  take  the  gaits  of  eels  and  hang  them 
on  a nail  to  dry  ; and  when  you  u!'e  any, 
fteep  it  in  brandy,  and  mingle  fome'of  it 
with  the  colour  already  tempered  with 
guln-waler  in  which  there  is  a little 
fugar-candy.  When  you  begin  to  paint, 
the  colours  muft  be  placed  on  a fmall 
ivory-pallet  of  the  fize  of  your  hand,  in 
file  middle  of  which  fliould  be  placed  the 
'white,-  well  fpread  out,  and  near  it  the 
lighter,  and  further  off  thofe  darker  co- 
lours yoti  are  going  to  ufe. 

Your  vellum  mitft  he  glued  to  a copper- 
plate, or  a piece  of  thin  board,  exafUy 
of  the  fame  fize  with  the  intended  piece  ; 
in  doing  which,  the  fair  fide  of  the  vel- 
•lura  lliould  be  moiftened  with  a fine  wet 
linen  ; and  a piece  of  white  paper  being 
, put  upon  the  back  of  it,  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  plate  orboard,  and  ftretching 
it  upon  it  equally  in  all  direftions,  the 
vellum,  which  ought  to  be  every  way 
a finger’s  breadth  larger  than  what  you 
glue  it  to,  in  order  to  be  doubled  over 
and  glued  behind.  When  your  piece  is 
Iketched  out  upon  the  vellum,  with  a 
pencil,  you  muft,  with  a little  thin  car- 
mine, run  over  all  the  ftrekes  that  they 
may  not  be  defaced  in  working,  and  this 
done  clean  your  vellum  with  crumb  of 
bread.  In  l.iying  on  the  colours,  begin 
with  (ketching  or  drawing  with  large, 
bold,  but  clear  Ifrckes,  hke  thofe  who 
paint  in  oil:  your  lights  muft  at  firll  be 
fometliing  brighter,  and  your  Ihades  not 
quite  fodark  as  is  required  in.-finilhing  ; 
becaufe  in  ftrippling  upon  them  you 
lirengihen  the  colour,  which  if  too  deep 
at  firft,  would  in  finifhing  become  too 
dark.  Endeavour  alfo  to  drown  your  co- 
lours into  each  other,  that  ho  line  of  re- 
paration may  he  feen  between  them;  to 
this  purpofe  foften  your  flrokes  with  the 
colours  on  each  fide  of 'them,  fo  that  they 
may  be  blended  and  confounded  with 
each  other.  There  are  fevers!  ways  of 
ftrippling,  and  every  painter  has  his 
manner  j fome  do  it’ with  round  points, 
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others  make  them  longifli;  others  aga'n 
hatch  fine  ftrokes,  crofting  each  Other  in 
all  direflions,  till  the  whole  appears  as 
if  ftrippled  or  wrouglit  with  points ; this 
laft  method  is  the  heft,  hohitft,  an'i 
fooneft  perf.-fled  : the  ariift  Ihould  here 
accullom  himfelf  to  be  rich,  mellow, 
and  foft  in  his  woilc;  the  points  mult 
feem  in  a manner  lo(t  in  the  giound  thfjy 
are  wrought  upon,  and  appear  hut  juft 
enough  to  fliew  that  the  pifce  is  ftripplecf. 
When  (he  wor-Ic  fcem.«  finiflied,  heighten- 
ing it  a iiftlu  has  a fine  edVdl-j  ihat  is, 
^lengthening  liie  lights  with  touches  of 
a paler  colour  than  at  hrlT,  which  muft 
be  Ibffeiied  away  into  the  z'en-. 

For  laces,  point,  and  the  like,  lay  on  firft 
a mixture  cf  blue,  black,  a)»d  white,  as 
for  linens,  and  then  lieighten  the  partem, 
flowers  or  flcurlflies,  with  v/hite  only  ; 
than  fliade 'aiul  fuvfti  with  the  fii  It  co- 
lour. Wlten  they  are  upon  flefi],  or  any 
thing  elfe  which  you  would  have  (een 
through  them,  linlfii  what  js  under 
them,  as  if  vdu  intended  to  lay  nothing 
upon  it,  and  ihen  lay  on  the  lace  or  point 
with  pure  white,  and  finifli  with  the 
other  mixture.  In  painting  a fur,  lay  cn 
a ground  as  for  drapery,  according  to 
the  colours  of  it,  and  then  fiiade  by  (he 
fame  rule  5 and  liaving  done,  inftead  of 
ftrippling,  draw  fine  lirokes  this  way  and 
that,  according  as  (he  down  of  ,the  fur 
you  imitate  lies  : heighten  the  lights  of 
of  a brown  fur  with  ochre  and  white,  and 
thofe  of  a light  fur  with  white  and  a little 
blue, 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  grounds  for 
piblures  and  portraits  5 fome  are  quite 
brown,  with  fpanifii-brown,  umher,  &‘c, 
with  a liltlp  black  and  white  5 others  are 
more  yellow,  being  mixed  with  a good 
deal  of  ochre  j others  are  upon  the  grey, 
with  indigo;  and  others  are  blue  or 
crimfon.  See  life  article  Ground^ 

To  make  a ground  all  of  glory,  fijft  lay 
a bright  mixture  of  a little  ochre  and 
white,  adding  more  and  more  of  the  firft 
as  yoi!  draw  more  and  mo:e  towards  the 
exta*emities  of. the  intended  p!61ure;  and 
when  the  ochre  happens  not  to  be  dark 
enough  (for  you  mttft  go  on  darkening 
and  darkening)  add  gall  -ftor.e,  then  car- 
mine, and  at  laft  fpanilh-brown.  This 
ground  you  muft  lay  in  -ltich  a manner, 
that  the  different  degrees  of  darknels 
may,  as  much  as  pofTible,-  infenfibly  in- 
creafe  and  ftrengthen  : the  wliole  muft 
then  be  ftrippled  with  the  lame  colours. 
Fora  day-lky,  mingle  fome 
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with  a p;ood  deal  cF  white,  ami. lay  it  on 
as  fmooth  and  uii'f.irm  as  po/Iible  with  a 
large  pencil  and  broad  Hrokes,  laying  it 
on  paler  and  paler  as  yen  deFcend  towai'ds 
the  horizon,  which  moil: be  made  cf  ver- 
miliien,  m ne-de- t'lniTib  and  white,  of 
the  Iticrg'.h  that  finillids  the  fley,  or  ra- 
ther a little  weakeiy-artfiilly  blending  the 
blue  and  red,  mingling  at  laft  gall-ilone 
and  a good  tleal  cf  whi'e;  and  all  this 
imid  be  fo  laid  on  that  no  Ftpantioti 
miift  be  feen  between  the  colours.  When 
there  are  to  be  clouds  in  the  fley,  you  need 
lay  on  no  blue  where  they  are  to  be,  but 
Fketch  them  out,’  if  they  are  reddifli, 
with  vermiMi.cn,  gall-lione,  and  white, 
together  with  a little  indigo;  and  if  they 
are  to  be  dark.?!',  a great  deal  mull  be 
tifcti  of  this  lali , making  the  lights  cf  the 
one  and  the  other  with  madicot,  Vermil- 
lion and  white,  according  to  the  degree 
of  llrength  you  would  give  them,  fwell- 
ing  out  the  whole  with  ftrippling  ; and 
if  the  (ky  be  not  fulHcieotly  uniform,  you 
mult  (h'ipple  that  hkewife. 

MINIM,  in  imilic,  a note  equal  to  two 
crotchet!,  or  half  a fenlibreve.  See  the 
articles  Note,  Crotchet,  &c. 

IvIINIMS,  a rel'gious  order  in  the  church 
of  Rome,  founded  by  St.  B’rancis  De 
Paula,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Their  habit  is  a coarfe  black 
woollen  ftulF,  with  a woollen  girdle,  of 
the  faille  colours,  lietl  in  five  knots. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  quit  their  ha- 
bit and  girtile  nigtit  nor  day.  Formerly 
they  went  bare-fcoted,  but  are  now  al- 
lowed tlie  life  of  (hoes. 

MINIMUM,  in  the  liigher  geometry,  the 
lead  quantity  attainable  in  a given  calc. 
See  the  article  Maximum. 

MINION,  a |dece  of  cannon,  at  prefent 
but  little  tifed  in  the  field.  For  its  length, 
bore,  and  the  weigi.t  of  the  ball  it  cai- 
cies,  fee  Cannon. 

M’NISTER,  a jierfon  who  preaches,  per- 
forms religious  worlhip  in  public,  admi- 
nideis  the  (acraments,  &c.  See  the  ar- 
ticb  s Bts.MOP,  Deacon, 

MINISTER  of  fiat  e,  a perfon  to  whom  a 
foVereign  prince  ir.truds  tlie  adminittra- 
tion  of  the  government. 

FemV.-z  Minister,  is  a perfon  fentintoa 
f .i\ign  country  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
his  province,  or  of  the  date  to  which  he 
belongs.  Of  ihel'e  there  are  two  kinds; 
thole  of  the  firft  rank  are  embaffadors 
and  envoys  ejrtr.aordinarv,  w ho  reprel'ent 
the  perfor.s  cf  their  Ibvercigns.  The  mi- 


nidei'c  of  the  fecond  rank  are  the  ordfua. 
I'Y  refidents.  See  Emb.as s AUOR,  tSc, 
MINIUM,  or  red-leAo,  a preparation 
of  lead  ufed  both  in  pharmacy  and  paint- 
inga  It  is  made  in  the  following  tnannei: 
melt  lead  in  a broad  earthen  veffel  uii- 
glazed,  and  dir  it  continually  with  a fpa. 
tula  till  it  be  calcined  into  a grey  pow. 
der ; this  is  called  the  calx  of  lead; 
continue  the  fire,  ftirring  it  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  it  becomes  yellow  ; in  this 
ftate.it  is  called  raadicot:  after  this  put 
it  into  a reverberatory  furnace  and  it  will 
calcine  farther,  and  become  of  a fine  red, 
which  is  the  common  minium  or  red- 
lead.  Minium  is  ufed  externally  cn  many 
occafions.  It  obtunds  the  acrimony  of 
tlie  luiinours,  allays  inflammations,  and 
is  excellent  in  .clea.nfing  and'  healing  old 
ulcers  ; and  on  theje  occafions,  it  is  uled 
in  many  of  the  plaflers  and  ointments  of 
the  Ihops. 

In  painting,  red-lead  is  as  heavy  and 
ftrong  a colour  as  molt  we  have  ; but 
when  prepared,  is  the  moll  deliehiful 
one.  Mr.  Boyle  direifls  the  prepaiingit 
as  follows:  put  four  ounces  of  it  in  a 
quart  of  rain-water;  then  ftir  it,  and 
pour  oIF  the  water  immediately,  and  let 
it  fettle  to  the  bottom  of  every  cup  or 
glafs  you  pour  it  into  ; then  pour  off  tlie 
water,  and  in  a day'’s  time  you  will  have 
the  colour  dry,  and  as  fine  as  you  can  de- 
fire.  Some  (hade  red-lead  with  carmine, 
which  has  a line  efFeft,  and  rentiers  it 
equal  to  the  brightelt  red  flower : when 
the  carmine  has  fliaded  the  red-lead,  it 
may  he  fliaded  again  with  lake  in  the 
ftrongell  part. 

MINOR,  in  law,  is  an  heir,  either  male 
or  female,  before  they  arrive  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one;  during  the  minority  cf 
fuch,  they  are  ufually  incapable  of  afling 
for  themfelves.  See  Infant. 

Minor.,  in  logic,  the  fecond  propoliiion of 
a regular  fyllogifm.  See  Syllogism. 

Minor,  in  inufic,  fignifies  lefs,  and  is  ap- 
plied to  certain  concords  or  intervals 
which  differ  from  others  of  the  famede- 
nomination  by  half  a tone ; thus  we  hy 
a third  minor,  meaning  a lefs  third;  a 
flxth  major  and  minor.  See  the  articles 
Sixth  and  Third. 

Concords  that  admit  of  a major  and  mi- 
nor, are  called  impeifeib.  See  the  ai" 
tide  Concord. 

MINORCA,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, about  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Ma- 
jorca, thirty  niikj  long,  and  twelve 
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broad.  It  is  fubjeft  to  Great  Britain, 
and  only  valued  for  its  capacious  harbour 
(if  Port  Mahon. 

IdiNORS,  or  friars-minor,  the  fame 
with  francifcans.  See  Franciscan. 

MINOTAUR,  mhiotaurus,  in  antiquity, 
a fabulous  monlter  much  talked  of  by 
the  poets,  feigned  to  be  half  man  and 
half  bull. 

The  minotaurwas  brought  forth  by  Pa- 
iiphae,  wife  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete.  It 
was  (hut  up  in  the  labyrinth  of  that  ifland, 
and  at  laft  killed  by  Thefeus. 

Servius  gives  the  explanation  of  this  fa- 
ble! he  fays  that  a fecretary  of  king 
Minos,  named  Taurus,  bull,  having  art 
intrigue  with  the  queen  Pafiphae,  in  the 
chamber  of  Dtedalus,  (he  was  at  length 
delivered  of  twins;  one  of  whom  re- 
fembled  Minos,  and  the  other  Taurus. 
This  occafioned  the  produflion  to  be  re- 
puted monlcrous. 

MINtoVERY,  a trefpars  committed  in  the 
fared,  by  fomething  that  is  a man’s 
handy  work,  as  an  engine  to  catch  deer, 
4?c,  See  the  article  Forest. 

MINOW,  in  ichthyology,  a fraall  fpecies 
of  cyprinus,  too  well  knowii  to  need  a 
particular  defeription.  See  Cyprinus. 

MINSTER,  antiently  fignifisd  the  church 
of  a monattery  or  convent. 

MINSTREL,  an  antient  term  for  a fidler, 
or  player  on  any  other  kind  of  mufical 
inihument. 

MINT,  the  place  In  which  the  king’s  mo- 
ney is  coined.  See  Coinage. 

There  were  antiently  minis  in  almoll 
every  county  in  England;  but  the  only 
mint  at  prefent  in  the  bri'.ilh  dominions, 
is  that  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The 
officers  of  the  mint  are,  1.  The  warden 
of  die  mint,  who  is  chief ; he  overfees 
the  other  officers,  and  receives  the  bul- 
lion. 2.  The  ms  (ter  worker;  who.  re- 
ceives the  bullion  from  the  vvai-.len, 
caufes  it-to  be  melted,  delivers  it  to  the 
moneyers,  and  when  it  is  coined  receives 

‘ it  again.  3.  The  comptroller,  who  is 
the  overfeer  of  all  the  inferior  officers, 
and  (ees  that  all  the  money  is  made  to  the 
juft  affize.  4.  The  alfay-mafter;  who 
weighs  the  gold  and  filver,  and  fees  that 
it  is  according  to  the  (tandard.  5.  The 
auditor;  who  takes  the  accounts.  6. 
The  furveyor  of  the  melting  ; who  after 
the  affay -mailer  has  made  trial  of  the 
bullion,  fees  that  it  is  cad  out,  and  not 
altered  after  it  is  delivered  to  the  melter. 
7.  The  engraver;  who  engraves  the 
flamps  and  dyes  for  the  cojnage  of  the- 
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• money.  S.  The  clerk  of  the  irons  ; 
who  fees  that  the  irons  are  clean  and  fit 
to  work  wi.ih.  g.  The  melter;  who 
melts  the  bullion  before  it  is  coined,  id. 
The  proved  of  the  mint  ; who  provides 
for,  and  overfees  all  tlie  moneyers.  li. 
The  blanchers;  who  anneal  and  cleanfa 
the  money.  J2.  The  moneyers  ; fome 
of  whom  fjrge  the  money,  I'ome  fiiesr 
it,  (ome  ro.urid  and  reili  it,  and  i'oma 
damp  or  coin  it.  13.  -The  porters  ; who 
keep  ihe  gate,  of  the  mint. 

Mint,  mmiha,  in  boiany,  a genus  of  the 
dilynaraia  angiol'permia  clals  cf  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  is  monopetalous,  ai,(l 
divided  into  four  fcgraenls  ar  the  limb: 

, there  is  no  pericarpitim,  the  feeds  being 
contained  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 

Under  this  genus  are  comprehended  the 
mentha,  mentha.drum,  and  pulegium, 
or  penny-royal  cf  autliors;  all  whicls 
are  edeemed  aperient  and  cephalir.  Pep- 
per-mint is  highly  exipile.d  as  a domaciiic 
and  carminative  : as  is  abb  i'pear- mint. 
The  diftilled  water  of  this  plant  is  givvn 
in  flatukneie.',  a.nd  colics  aiifing  frota 
that  kind  of  caufe. 

MINUARTIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  tiiandria  trioynia  ckals  of  plants,  the 
calyx  cf  which  is  a long,  treft,  five 
leafed  perianihium.  It  has  no  corolla  ; 
the  fruit  is  an  oblong  triangiilar  capfule, 
comi'ofed  of  three  valves,  and  contain- 
ing one  cell,  in  whiebareaftw  roundilh, 
comprelTed  feeds. 

minuet,  in  niiilic,  a very  graceful  kind 
of  dance,  which  ccniilis  o(  a coupee,  a 
high  dep,  and  a hal.mce  ; it  begins  with 
a heat,  and  its  motion  is  liiple. 

It  has  commonly  two  drains,  each  played 
twice  over  ; the  fii  li  has  four  or  eight 
bars,  the  la (t  of  which  fiiould  be  either, 
the  dominant  or  mtd,ant  of  the  mod.,-^, 
hut  never  the  final  : the.  lecond  has  eight 
ba'rs,  and  ufually  ends  on  the  final  of  the 
mode,  with  a pointed  minim,  or  whole 
bar. 

MINUSCULE,  the  fmail  letters,  in  con- 
tradidiitction  to  the  majufeuloe  or  ca- 
pitals. 

minute,  in  geometry,  the  fixtielh  part 
cf  a degree  ol  a curl".  , See  the  aiticles 
Circle  and  Degree. 

Minutes  are  denotej  bv  one  .acute  ac- 
cent, thus  (^);  as  the  fecond,  or  flx- 
tieth  part  cf  a inir.utf,  is  by  two  fucli 
accent's,  thus  ("};  and  the  third  by 
three  ( ),  fs'e. 

Minute  of  time,  the  fixtieth  part  of  an 
houl.  See  the  article  Ho.us. 

Min  UTS, 
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Minute,  in  architeilm-e,  ufnally  denotes 
the  fixtieth,  fometimes  tlie  thirtieth  part 
of  a module.  See  the  article  Module. 

Minute  is  alfo  ul'ed  for  a fltort  memoir, 
or  fkeich  of  a thing,  taken  in  writing. 

MIRABILIS,  MARVEL  OF  PERU,  in  ho- 
tany,  a genus  of  the  pentandria  mono- 
gynia  clafs  of  plants,  with  a raonopeta- 
lous  funnel  fathioned  flower  5 its  fruit 
is  an  ovaio- pentagonal  nut,  containing 
a fingle  globofe  feed, 

Tournefort  and  Linnaeus  will  have  the 
root  of  this  plant  to  be  the  jalap  of  the 
fliops  ; but  I-Ioitfton  declares,  that  jalap 
is  the  root  of  a fpecies  of  convolvulus. 
See  the  article  Jalap. 

Miracle,  is  defined  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarice,  to  be  a work  effriled  In  a man- 
,lier  different  from  the  common  and  re- 
gular method  of  providence,  by  the  in- 
terpolition  either  of  God  himfelf,  or  fome 
intelligent  agent  fuperior  to  man. 

It  has-been  much  controverted,  whether 
true  miracles  can  be  worked  by  any  lefs 
power  than  the  immediate  power  of  God ; 
and  whether  to  complete  the  evidence  of  a 
miracle,  the  nature  of  the  doflrine  pre- 
tended to  be  proved  by  it,  is  neceflary  to 
he  taken  into  the  confideratinn.  The 
above  learned  author  undertakes  to  fet 
this  matter  in  a clear  light,  as  follows. 

In  rerpeS  to  the  power  of  God,  and  the 
nature  of  the  things  themfelves,  all  things 
that  are  poffible  at  all,  are  equally  ealy 
to  be  done  : it  is  at  lead  as  great  an  aft 
of  power  to  caufe  the  fun  to  move  at  all, 
as  to  caufe  it  at  any  time  to  ftand  ftill ; , 
yet  this  latter  we  call  a miracle,  the  for- 
mer not. 

What  degrees  of  power  God  may  rea- 
fonably  be  fuppofed  to  have  conimunl- 
catcd  to  created  beings,  or  fubordinate  in- 
telligences, is  impoffible  for  us  to  deter- 
mine ; therefore  a miracle  is  not  rightly 
defined  to  be  fucli  an  effefl  as  could  not 
have  been  produced  by  any  lefs  power 
than  the  divine  omnipotence.  There 
is  no  Inftance  of  any  mirarljj  in  Scrip- 
ture, which,  to  an  ordinary  fpeclator 
would  neceffarily  imply  the  immediate 
operation  of  original,  abfoluts,  and  un- 
deriyed  power. 

All  things  that  are  done  in  the  world,  are 
done  either  immediately  by  God  himielf, 
or  by  created  intelligent  beings,  matter 
not  being  at  all  capable  of  any  laws  or 
powers  whatfoever;  fo  that  all  thofe 
things  which  we  fay  are  the  effeffs  of  the 
naiurrd  powers  of  matter  and  laws  of 
moiion,  are  properly  the  effects  of  God 
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afting  upon  matter  continually  and  cvby 
moment,  either,  immediately  by  himfslf 
or  mediately  by  fome  created  intelligent 
beings.  Confequently  it  is  no  more 
againit  the  courfe  of  nature  for  an  angel 
to  keep  a man  from  finking  in  the  water 
than  for  a man  to  hold  a ftoiie  from  falling 
in  the  air,  by  overpowering  the  law  of 
gravitation  j and  yet  the  one  is  a mira. 
cle,  the  other  not  fo. 

The  only  poffible  ways  by  vihich  a fpec. 
tator  may  certainly  and  infallibly  di. 
ftinguifli  whether  miracles  be  the  woiks 
either  immediately  of  God  himfelf,  or  of 
fome  good  angel  employed  by  him  ; or 
whether,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  tlie 
works  of  evil  fpirits,  are  thefe : if  the 
doftrine  attefted  by  miracles,  be  in  illelf 
impious,  or  manifeflly  tending  to  promote 
vice ; then,  without  all  queftion,  the 
rhiracles,  how  great  foever  they  may  ap. 
pear  to  us,  are  neither  worked  by  God 
himfelf  nor  by  his  commifllon.  If  the 
doflrine  itfelf  be  indifferent,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  there  be  worked  other  mira- 
cler,  more  and  greater  than  the  former, 
then  that  dofirine  which  is  attefted  by 
the  fuperior  power,  muff  neceffarily  he 
believed  to  be  divine:  this  was  the  cafe 
of  Mofes  and  the  egyptian  magicians. 
If,  in  the  laft  place,  the  dodlrine  attefted 
by  miracles  tends  to  promote  the  honour 
of  God,  and  the  praflice  of  righteoufnefs, 
among  men  ; and  yet  neveithelefs  be  not 
in  itfelf  demonltrable,  r.or  could  without 
a revelation  be  diicovered  to  be  adlually 
true;  and  there  is  no  pretence  of  more 
and  greater  miracles  to  contradift  it; 
which  is  the  cale  of  the  dofirine  and  mi- 
racles of  Ghrift  ; then  the  miracles  are 
unquefiionably  divine,  and  the  dofirine 
muff,  without  all  controverfy,  be  ar. 
knowledged  as  an  immediate  and  infal- 
lible revelation  from  God. 

The  lord  Bacon  obl'erves,  that  a miracle 
was  never  wrought  by  God  to  convert  an 
atheift,  beesufe  the  light  of  nature  might 
have  led  him  to  confefs  a God:  but  mi- 
racles, fays  he,  are  defigned  to  convert 
idolaters,  and  thefuperftitious,  who  have 
acknowledgf d a deity',  hut  erred  in  the 
rnanner  cf  adoring  him;  becaufe  no 
light  of  nature  extends  fo  far  as  fully  to- 
dtrlare  the  will  and  true  worfhipof  God. 
Acofta  enquiring  into  the  ckufe  why  mi- 
racles are  not  wrought  by  the  prefent 
miffionaries  for  the  converfion  of  heathen 
nations,  as  they  w'Cre  by  the  chrillians  of 
the  primitive  ages,  gives  this  as  one  rea- 
fou ; that  the  chriffians  at  firll  were  ig- 
, norant 
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norant  men,  and  the  gentiles  learned ; 
but  now,  on  the  contrary,  adl  the  learn- 
ing in  the  world  is  employed  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  Gofpel,  and  there  is  nothing 
but  ignorance  to  oppofe  it  ; and  there  can 
be  no  need  of  farther  miracles  in  fo  good 
a caufe,  when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  fuch 
able  advocates  againft  fuch  weak  adver- 
fai'ies. 

MIRALETUS,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecies 
of  ray  fifli,  commonly  called  raja  ocula- 
ta,  with  a row  of  fpines  round  the  eyes. 
See  the  article  Raja. 

MIRANDA  de  Douro,  a city  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Tralos  Montes,  fituat- 
ed  on  the  Douro  : weft  longitude  6“  45', 
north  latitude  419  30'. 

Misasda  de  Ebro,  a town  of  old  'Caftile,- 
in  Spain  : fituated  on  the  river  Ebro, 
forty-two  miles  north-eaft  of  Burgos: 
welt  long.  3°  30',  north  lat.  43°. 
MIR-ANDOLA.  a city  of  Italy,  fixteen. 

miles  north  of  Modena. 

MIRECOUR,  a town  of  Lorrain,  twenty- 
two  miles  foutl'i  of  Nancy. 

MIREPOIX,  a city  of  Languedoc,  in 
France,  thirty-two  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Touloufe. 

MIRROUR,  fpeaihim,  in  catoptrics,  any 
polilhed  body,  impervious  to  the  rays  of 
light, and  which  reflcfls  them  equally. 
Mirrours  were  antiently  made  of  metal  ; 
but,  at  prefent,  are  generally  fiiiooth 
plates  of  glafs,  tinned  or  quickfilvered 
on  the  back  part,  and  called  looking- 
glalTes. 

The  doflrine  of  mirrours  depends  wholly 
on  that  fundamental  law,  that  the  angle 
of refleflioii  is  always  equal  to  the  angle 
ofincidence.  See  Incidence. 

Let  EH  (plate  CLXXX.  fig.  1.  n° 
he  a concave  mirrour,  V its  vertex,  and 
C the  center  of  its  concavity.  Let  A be  a 
ray  of  the  fun’s  light  incident  or,  the  point 
E,  and  draw  E C,  which  will  he  pei  pen- 
(licnlar  to  the  mirrour  in  the  point  E; 
raake  the  angle  C E F equal  to  the  angle 
•ARC,  then  ihali  EF  be  the  reflecled  ray. 
Ihusalfo  HF  will  be  therefiedled  ray  of 
Ills  incident  one  D H,  at  an  equal  diftance 
■ M the  other  fide  of  the  axisBV. 

If  now  the  points  E and  H be  taken  very 
"ear  the  vertex  V,  we  lhall  have  E F,  or 
nFi  very  nearly  equal  to  F V ; but  E P 
= F c i therefore  FV  = FC  = iCV. 
fbat  is,  the  focal  diftance  F V of  parallel 
lays  will  be  at  the  diftance  of  half  the 
radius  C V of  the  concavity  of  the  mir- 
tour,  from  the  vjriex  V,  in  the  axis  B V. 
Alter  the  fame  manner,  a convex  mir- 
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rour  is  (liewn  to  refleft  the  rays  A I?, 
D H,  {ibid,  n®  I.)  into  E F,  HF,  as  if 
they  came  diverging  from  a point  / in 
the  axis  C V,  which  is  half  the  radius 
C V diftant  from  the  vertex  V,  But  fince 
the  rays  do  not  aflually  come  at,  or 
from  the  focus  f,  it  is  called  the  imagi- 
nary or  virtual  focus.  See  Focus. 
Parallel  rays  falling  direflly  on  a prlane 
fpeculum  are  reflefted  back  upon  thein- 
felves  ; if  they  fall  obliquely,  they  are 
reflefted  in  the  fame  angle,  and  parallel 
as  they  fell.  Hence  there  is  no  fucli 
thing,  properly  fpeaking,  as  a focus  be- 
longing to  a plane  fpeculum,  neither  real 
nor  virtual. 

The  focus  F,  ox  f,  of  parallel  rays,  is 
called  the  folar  focus;  becaufe  in  that  the 
image  of  the  funis  formed,  and  of  all 
objeiSs  very  remote.  But  the  focus  of 
any  objeft  fituated  near  the  mirrour  will 
hav£  its  diftance  from  the  vertex,  more 
or  lefs  than  half  the  radius;  the  rule  in 
all  cafes  being  as  follows  : . 

Multiply  the  diftance  of  the  ohjefi  into 
the  radius  of  the  mirrour,  and  divide  the 
produdl  by  the  fum  of  the  radius  and 
twice  the  diftance  of  the  objefl ; the 
quotient  will  be  the  focal  diftance  of  a 
convex  mirrour. 

Again  for  a concave  mirrour,  the  fame 
produdl  of  the  radius  into  the  diftance 
ot  the  objeft,  divided  by  the  difference 
of  radius  and  twice  the  diftance  of  the 
ohjeff,  will  give  the  focal  diftance  V F 
or  'V f.  And  here  we  are  to  obferve, 
that,  as  twice  the  diftance  of  the  obj'ft 
is  leffer  or  greater  than  the  radius,  fo  the 
focus  will  be  pofitive  or  negative,  that  is, 
behind  the  glafs  or  before  ir. 

The  image  tif  the  obje6b  is  formed  in  the 
focus  proper  to  its  diftance:  and,  fince 
the  writers  on  optics  demonlirate  that 
the  angles  under  which  the  objeft  O B 
(ibid.  n°  3.)  arid  its  image  IW  are 
teen  from  the  center  or  vertex  of  the 
mirrour  C are  always  equal,  it  follow?, 
that  the  image  I W will  be  always  in  pic- 
poriion  to  the  ohjefl  OB,  as  the  foe:  1 
diftance  VF  to  the  objefl’s  diftance  GV. 
The  pofition  of  the  objeiSt  will  be  al- 
ways ercrii  at  a pofitive  focus,  or  behind 
the  fpeculum;  diminiftied  by  a convtx, 
and  magnified  by  a concave  one.  Hence, 
fince  a convex  has  but  one,  ‘vis,.  an  af- 
firmative focus ; fo  it  can  never  magnify 
any  objeft,  howfoever  polited  befjie  it. 
The  pofition  of -the  image  in  a negative 
focus;  or  that  before  the  glafs,  will  be  eve  r 
'inverted;  and,  if  nearer  the  vertex, than 

the 
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jtV.e  cen:er  C,  it  will  be  lefs ; if  farther 
from  it,  it  will  be  greater  than  the  ob- 
jcii  i but  in  the  center  it  will  be,  equal 
to  the  objefV,  and  Teem  to  touch  it. 

The  image  formed  by  a plane  fpeculum 
is  ereft;  large  as  the  life;  at  the  fame 
apparent  diftance  behind  the  glafs  as  the 
cbjeSl  is  before  it;  and  on  the  ftme  fide 
of  the  glafs  with  the  objeft.  Thofe  pro- 
perties render  this  fort  of  mirrour  of  moft 
common  ufe.  ‘vix.  as  a looking-glafs. 

If  the  rays  fall  direftly,  or  nearly  fo,  on 
' a plane  mirrour,  and  the  objeft  be  opake, 
there  will  be  but  one  Angle  image  form- 
ed, or  at  lead  be  vifible,;  and  that  by  the 
feccnd  furface  of  the  fpeculum,  and  not 
by  the  firft,  through  which  the  rays  do 
inoft  of  them  pals. 

But  if  the  object  be  luminous,  and  the 
irays  fall  very  obliquely  on  the  fpeculum, 
there  will  be  more  than  one  image  form- 
ed, to  an  eye  placed  in  a proper  pofition 
'to  view  them.  Tlie  firft  image  being 
formed  by  the  firft  furface  will  not  be  fo 
Lrirht  as  the  fecond,  which  is  formed  by 
the  feccnd  furface.  The  third,  fourth, 
(sc.  images  .srt  jiroJiiced  by  feveral  re- 
flection;. of  lire  rays  bet.-- ten  the  two  fur- 
faces  of  the  Ipeculuin  ; and,  lince  feme 
light  is  loft  by  each  refleClion,  the  images 
from  the  fecond  will  appear  ftill  more 
faint  and  ohfeure,  to  .the  eighth,  ninth, 
or  tenth,  which  can  fcarcely  be  difeerned 
3t  all. 

Mirrours  may  he  divided  into  plane,  con- 
Cive,  convex,  cylindrical,  conical,  para- 
b lical,  and  elliptical. 

The  belt  manner  of  preparing  convex 
mirrours  hither  to  known  is  given  us  by 
'^Violfius,  thus  ; 

Melt  one.part  of  tin,  another  of  marca- 
fite,  together,  and  to  this  mafs  add  two 
parts  of  mercury ; as  foun  as  the  mer- 
cmy  begins  to  evaporate  into  fmoke,  the 
whole  is  to  be  thrown  into  cold  water, 
an.l,  when  well  cooled,  the  water  decant- 
ed off.  Strain  the  mixture  through  two 
or  three  folds  ot  I'nen  cloth  ; and  what  is 
thus  lecreted  pour  into  the  cavity  of  a 
gla.'s  Iphei  e,  which  is  to  be  turned  gently 
i onr.d  Its  axis  till  the  whole  furface  be  co- 
vered ; tire  rsit  being  referved  for  future 
life,  kf  ths  fph.'re  were  of  coloured 
r-l  ds,  tlie  mirrour  will  be  fo  too.  And  in 
1 ke  mariner  n.ay  conic,  elliptic,  cylindric, 
and  oth.-r  nihrcurs  be  made.  See  the  ar- 
ticle ror.iATiiNG. 

F-r  ellq  tic.’il,  paj'abolical,  and  hyperbo- 
iicoi  tniricurs,  the  mould  is  to  be  thus 


prepared  ; on  a wooden  or  brafs-planj 
deferibe  an  ellipfis  A B (ibid.  n°  4..)  al.fo 
a parabola  or  hyperbola,  CD  (ibid,  n” 
5.)  then  cut  out  the  figure  from  the  plane 
with  all  the  accuracy  imaginable. 

To  the  elliptic  figure  fit  an  axis,  as  EF 
with  two  fulcra  to  fuftain  it,  fife,  and  a 
Jiandle  to  move  it.  Lay  a quantity  of 
the  clay  under  it,  and  turn  about  the  axis 
by  the  handle,  till  the  plane  AB  have 
imprefied  the  elliptical  figure  exaSly 
thereon. 

The  axis  of  the  parabolical  or  hyper, 
bolical  figure  C D is  to  be  fixed  at  ik 
vertex  fo  as  to  be  always  erefl.  This  is 
to  be  turned  about,  till  it  have  given  its 
figure  to  the  clay  round  it. 

The  part  of  the  mould  thus  formed  is  to 
be  dried,  and  then  fmeared  over  with  fat, 
fifr.  then  a convex  mould  is  to  be  made 
by  putting  a quantity  of  the  fame  clay 
into  the  cavity  thus  formed.  The  lallet 
is  called  the  male,  as  the  former  is  the  fe- 
male mould.  The  male  mould,  when 
dry,  is  to  be  applied  within  the  female, 
fo  as  to  leave  the  intended  thicknefsef 
the  mirrour  between  them.  Thefe  mir. 
roiirs  are  very  difiicult  to  be  made,  as  the 
figure  thereof  is  apt  to  be  damaged  in  the 
grinding.  See  the  article  Grinding. 
The  properties  of  cylindrical  mirrours 
are.  i.  The  dinienfions  of  objefls  cor- 
refponding  lengthwife  to  the  mirrour  are 
not  much  changed ; but  thofe  correl'pond- 
ing  breadthwife  have  their  figures  altered 
and  their  diraenfions  lelTened  the  fatlhet 
from  the  mirrour;  vyhence  arifes  a very 
great  diftortion.  a.  If  the  plane  of  the 
refiefllon  cut  the  cylindric  mirrour  thro' 
the  axis,  the  refleflion  is  performed  in 
the  (ame  manner  as  in  a plane  niir- 
rour  ; and  if  parallel  to  the  bafe,  the  re- 
fiedfion  is  the  fame  as-  in  a Ipherical 
mirrour;  if  it  cut  it  obliquely,  the  re- 
fledlion  is  the  fame  as  in  an  elliptic  mir- 
rour. Hence,  as  the  plane  of  refleflion 
never  pafles  thro’  the  axis  cf  the  miriour, 
except  when  the  eye  and  objeftive  hne^ 
are  in  the  fame  plane ; nor  parallel  to 
the  bafe,  except  when  the  radiant  point 
and  tlie  eye  are  at  the  fame  height ; the 
refledlion  is  therefore  ufually  the  fame  as 
in  an  elliptic  one.  3.  If  a hollow  cy- 
Jindiic  mirrour  be  diredlly  oppofed  to  ini 
fiin,  inftead  of  a focus  of  a point,  the 
rays  will  be  reflefled  into  a lucid  Ime 
parallel  to  its  axis,  at  a diftance  fome- 
what  lefs  than  a fourth  of  its  dianictrt. 
Hence  arifts  a method  of  drawing  an.i- 
morphalis, 
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Biorphofes,  that  is,  wild  deformed  figures 
on  a plane,  which  appear  well  proportion- 
ed, when  viewed  in  a cylindric  rnirrour. 
In  an  elliptic  fnirrour,  if  a ray  ftr  ilce  on 
it  from  one  of  its  focufes,  it  is  refiefled 
into  the  other. 

In  parabolic  mirrours>  as  all  the  rays 
they  reflefi  meet  in  one  point,  they  make 
the  bell  burning-glalTes. 

MIS,  a negative  particle  prefixed  to  words, 
particularly  law-terms,  generally  figni- 
fying  a fault  or  defe£l ; as  mifprifion, 
mifnomer,  (Sc.  See  Misprision,  (sc. 
MISADVENTURE,  in  law,  is  by  fome 
taken  to  fignify  the  killing  a perfon 
partly  by  negligence,  and  partly  ' by 
chance,  as  where  a perfon  is  killed  by  a 
Hone  thrown  at  random  : other  lawyers 
define  It,  a perfon’s  coming  to  his  death 
by  fome  accidental  outward  violence,  as 
by  a ftroke  of  a horfe,  the  fall  of  a tree, 
or  the  like. 

MISCHNAH,  orMiSNAH,  the  code  or 
colleflion  of  the  civil  law  of  the  Jews. 
The  Jews  pretend,  that  when  God  gave 
the  written  law  to  Mofes,  he  gave  him 
alfo  another  not  written,  which  was  pre- 
ferred by  tradition  among  the  dodlors  of 
the  fynagogue,  till  rabbi  Judah,  furnam- 
ed  the  Holy,  feeing  the  danger  they  were 
in,  through  their  difperfion,  of  depart- 
ing from  the  traditions  of  their  fathers, 
judged  it  proper  to  reduce  them  to  writ- 

ing- 

Thetnifnah  is  divided  into  fix  parts:  the 
firft  relates  to  the  diftinfilion  of  feeds  in 
a field,  to  trees,  fruits,  tythes,  (Sc.  The 
fecond  regulates  the  manner  of  obferving 
fefiivals ; the  third  treats  of  women,  and 
matrimonial  cafes  : the  fourth  of  lolTes  in 
trade,  fife,  the  fifth  is  on  obligations,  fa- 
crinces,  (Sc.  and  the  fixth  treats  of  the 
fereral  forts  of  purification.  See  the  ar- 
. tide  Talmud. 

Miscontinuance,  in  law,  the  fame. 

'vith  difeontinuance.  See  the  article  Dis- 
continuance. 

Misdemeanour,  in  law,  fignifies  a 

heinous  offence  or  fault,  particulaidy  in 
Ihe  execution  of  an  office. 

MISE,  in  law-books,  is  ufed  in  various 
fenfes:  thus  it  lometimes  fignifies  colls 
or  expences,  in  which  fenfe  it  is  com- 
monly ufed  in  entering  of  judgments  in 
aflions  perfonal.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  the 
.ilfue  to  be  tried,  on  the  grand  affize,  in 
which  cafe,  joining  of  the  mife  upon  the 
meer  right,  is  putting  in  iiTiie  between 
the  tenant  and  demandant;  who  has  ilie 
beft  or  cleared  risht 
VOL.  III.  ^ 
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Mife  alfo  fignifies  a tribute,  or  cufiomary 
prefenc  formerly  paid  in  the  county- pa- 
latine of  Clieller,  on  the  change  of  every 
owner  of  that  earldom,  lor  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberties. 

MISEN,  orMiizEN,  in  a fnip.  Seethe 
article  MizEN. 

Miserere  MEi,  in  medicine,  a name 
by  which  fome  call  the  iliac  pallion.  See 
the  article  Iliac. 

MISERICORDIA,  in  law,  is  an  arbitrary 
fine  impoled  on  any  perfon  for  an  of- 
fence : this  is  called  mJfericordia,  be- 
caufe  the  amercement  ought  to  be  but 
final!,  and  lefs  ihan  that  required  by 
magua  charla.  If  a perfon  be  outra#‘ 
geoufly  amerced,  in  a court  that  is  not  of 
record,  the  writ  called  moderata  niilcii- 
cordia  lies- for  modeiMting  the  amerce- 
ment according  to  the  natuie  of  the 
fault. 

MISITHRA,  or  Laced.iemon.  Seethe 
arnVIe  Laced^mon. 

MISFEASANCE,  in  law-books,  fignifies 
a trefpal's.  See  the  article  Trespass. 

MISLETOE,  '-uifeu-.K,  in  botany.  See  the 
article  'ViscuM. 

MISNAH,  orMiscHNAH.  See  rtie  arthla 
Mischn  ah  . 

MISNIA,  or  Meissen.  See  Meissen. 

MISNOMER,  in  law,  a mifnaming,  or 
millaking  a perfon’s  name.  Thechriftian 
name  of  a perfon  fiiould  always  be  per- 
fe£l,  but  the  law  is  not  fo-llrift  ami  pre- 
cife  in  regard  to  funiaines,  a I'mall  mif- 
take  in  which  will  be  difpenfed  with  lo 

' make  good  a contrafil,  and  fupport  the 

, afV  of  the  party. 

MISPRISION,  fignifies,  in  general,  .fijme 
neglefl  or  over  light ; as  where  a perfon 
is  privy  to  a treafon  or  felony  committed 
by  another,  and  neglefls  to  reveal  It  to 
the  king  or  his  council,  or  to  a m.rgif- 
traie;  but  entirely  conceals  it:  this  is 
called  niifpiilion  of  thofe  crimes.  In 
cafes  of  mifprifion  of  treafon,  the  offender 
is  to  he  imprifoned  for  life,  and  to  lor- 
feit  bis  good.sand  clia'.teh,  together  with 
the  profits  of  his  lands,  (Sc.  hut  in  inii- 
prilion  of  felony*  the  offender  is  only  to 
be  puniflied  with  fine  and  iniprifonment, 
and  to  remain  in  prifon  till  the  fine  is 
paid. 

The  word  mifprifion,  is  taken  for  many 
great  offences  which  are  not  treafon  or 
felony,  but  nearly  allied  to  them  ; and 
all  great  mifderaeanors  that  have  no  cer- 
tain name  appointed  hy  the  law,  have 
fometimes  been  called  mifprifion.  There 

. is  alfo  mifprifion  at  large,  where  a per- 
il P fon. 
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fon  contemns  the  king’s  prerogative  by 
refuGng  to  affift  him,  by  writing  or  fpeak- 
ing  againft  his  perfon  or  government,  re- 
fusing to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
fupremacy,  &c. 

MISS  A,  the  mafs.  See  Mass. 

MISSAL,  the  romiflj  mafs-book,  contain- 
ing the  feveral  malfes  to  be  faid  on  parti- 
cular days.  See  the  article  Mass. 

MISSEL-BIRD,  the  englifli  name  of  the 
greyifli-yellovv  turdus,  with  a fpotted 
breaft.  See  the  article  Turdus. 

It  is  the  largeft  bird  of  the  turdiis-kind, 
known  among  authors  by  the  name  of 
turdus  vifcivorus  major. 

MISSEN',  or  Mizen,  in  a fliip.  See  the 
article  Mizen. 

MISSIONARIES,  fuch  ecclefiallics  as  are 
fent  by  any  chriltian  church,  into  pagan 
or  infidel  couniries,  to  convert  the  na- 
"tives,  and  eftablifh  the  chrifti.an  religion 
among  them. 

There  are  in  France,  and  other  popifii 
♦ountries,  feveral  congregations  of  mif- 
fionaries,  whofe  principal  end  is  to  be 
employed  on  miliionc,  and  to  infpire  into 
the  young  clerks  that  fpiiit  ot  piety  and 
devotion  which  is  necelTary  for  the  worthy 
riifcharge  of  their  miniliry.  Such  are 
the  congregations  of  ibe  priefts  of  the 
miffion,  the  eudifts,  the  miffionaries  of 
Lyons,  and  fome  others.  The  molt  re- 
/iraikable  of  thefe  congregations  is  that 
of  the  priefts  of  the  million,  which  con- 
fills  of  fecular  clergy  ; who  neverthelefs 
make  four  funple  vows,  of  poverty,  chaf- 
tity,  obedience,  and  perfeverance.  Their 
hahit  is  diftinguilhed  from  that  of  other 
ecclefiaftics  only  by  a linen  collar  four 
fingers  broad,  and  by  their  wearing  a 
little  tuft  of  beard. 

MISSIVE,  fomething  fent  to  another,  as 
miflive  letters;  meaning  letters  fent  from 
one  to  another  upon  bufinefs,  in  contra- 
diftinflion  to  letters  of  gallantry,  points 
of  learning,  difpatches,  is’r. 

MIST,  the  fame  with  fog.  See  Fog. 

MISUSER,  in  law,  fignifies  fome  abufe 
of  any  particular  liberty  or  benefit.  The 
charter  of  a corporation,  as  well  as  an 
office,  may  be  forfeited  by  milufer. 

MISY,  in  natural  hiftory,  a fpecies-of  the 
chalcantha,  a foflil  very  common  in  the 
turkidi  dominion.',  and  fometimes  found 
in  the  mines  atCremnitz  in  Hungary. 
See  the  article  Chalcantha. 

It  is  a confiderably  firm  fuhttance,  of  an 
irregular  texture,  not  compaft,  much 
tefembling  fome  of  our  more  gaudy 
niaichafiies,  but  vvanting  in  their  hard- 


refs  and  weight.  It  is  of  no  determinate 
fliape  or  fize,  but  is  oftentimes  found  in 
fmall  detached  mafles,  which  are  ufiially 
broad,  flat,  and  very  rugged  at  the  edges, 
As  to  its  medical  virtues,  they  are  no 
other  than  thofe  of  the  green  vitriol, 
See  the  article  Vitriol. 

MITCHELLA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  tlie 
tetrandria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  calyx  of  which  confifts  of  two 
flowers,  placed  upon  the  germen,  the 
corolla  is  monopetalous,  and  funnel- 
fliaped  ; the  fruit  is  a bipartite,  globofe 
berry ; the  feeds  are  compreffed,  and 
callous. 

MITE,  a fmall  coin  formerly  current,  equal 
to  about  one  third  part  of  a farthing. 

It  alfo  denotes  a fmall  weight  iifed  by  the 
raoneyers.  It  is  equal  to  the  twentieth 
part  of grain,  and  is  divided  into  twen- 
ty- four  doits. 

Mite,  in  zoo'ogy.  SeeAcARUs. 

MITELLA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
decandria  digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  confifts  of  five  patent 
petals,  of  an  oblong  figure,  longer  than 
the  fegments  of  the  cup,  with  their 
ungues  narrow,  and  inferted  into  the 
calyx  : the  fruit  is  a capfule  of  a globofe 
figure,  but  with  a point  formed  of  two 
valves,  and  opening  between,  containing 
only  one  cell ! the  feeds  are  numerous, 
and  of  a roundifli  oblong  figure. 

MITHRIDATE,  in  pharmacy,  a com- 
pound medicine  in  form  of  an  elefluary, 
ferving  either  as  a remedy  or  prefervative 
againlt  poifons;  being  alfo  accounted  a 
cordial,  opiate,  fudorific,  and  alexi- 
pharmic. 

Mithridate  is  one  of  the  capital  medi- 
cines in  the  apothecaries -fiiops;  the  pre- 
paration of  it,  according  to  the  direflion 
of  the  college,  is  as  follows : take  of 
cinnamon,  fourteen  drams  ; of  myrrh, 
eleven  drams;  agaric,  fpikenard,  ginger, 
faffron,  feeds  of  treacle-muftard,  frank- 
incenfe,  chio-turpentine,  of  each  ten 
drams  ; camels-hay,  coftus,  Indian  leaf, 
french  lavender,  long  pepper,  feeds  of 
hartwort,  juice  of  the  rape  of  cillus, 
ftrained  ftorax,  opopanax,  drained  gal- 
banum,  balfam  of  Gilead,  or  in  its  head 
exprefted  oil  of  nutmegs,  ruflia-caftor, 
of each  an  ounce  ; poley-mountain, water- 
germander,  the  fruit  of  the  balfam-tree, 
feeds  of  the  carrat  of  Crete,  bdellium 
ftrained,  of  each  feven  drams  ; celw 
itard,  gentian-root,  leaves  of  dittany  pf 
Crete,  red  rofes,  feed  of  macedonian 
parfley,  the  Icffer  cardamom-fetds  fiefd 
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from  their  hulks,  fvveet  fennel  feeds,  gum 
arabic,  opium  ftrained,  of  each  five 
drams;  root  of  the  fweet  flag,  root  of 
wild  valerian,  annifeed,  fagapenum 
ftrained,  of  each  three  drams  ; fpignel, 
St.  John’s  wort,  juice  of  acacia,  the 
bellies  of  Ikinks,  of  each  two  drams  and 
a half;  of  clarified  honey,  thrice  the 
weight  of  all  the  reft ; dilToIve  the  opium 
fiift  in  a little  wine,  and  then  mix  it 
with  the  honey  made  hot.  In  the  mean 
time  melt  together  in  another  veffel  the 
galbanum,  ftorax,  turpentine,  and  the 
balfam  of  Gilead,  or  the  exprefled  oil  of 
nutmeg,  continually  ftirring  them  round 
that  they  may  not  burn  ; and  as  foon  as 
thefe  are  melted,  add  to  them  the  hot 
honey,  firft  by  fpoonfuls,  and  afterwards 
more  freely;  laftly,  when  this  mixture 
is  near  cold,  add  by  degrees  the  reft  of 
the  fpecies  reduced  to  powder. 

MITRALES  TALvWL.a:,  mitral  valves,  in 
anatomy,  two  valves  fituated  in  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  at  the  ingrefs  of 
the  pulmonary  vein,  ferving  to  hinder 
the  ingrefs  and  regrefs  of  the  blood  from 
the  heart  into  the  veins  again,  while  they 
are  conftrifled.  See  Heart. 

MITRE,  a facredotal  ornament  worn  on 
the  head  by  biftiops,  and  certain  abbots 
on  folemn  occafions  ; being  a, fort  of  cap, 
pointed,  and  cleft  at  top.  The  high- 
priell  among  the  Jews  wore  a mitre  or 
bonnet  on  his  head.  The  inferior  priefts 
among  the  Jews  had  likewife  their  mitres, 
but  in  what  refpcft  they  differed  from 
thatof  the  high  prieft  is  uncertain.  Some 
contend  that  the  antient  bilhops  wore 
mitres,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain. 
Thofe  young  women  among  the  pri- 
mitive chriftians,  who  profeffed  a ftate 
of  virginity,  and  were  folemnly  confe- 
crated  thereto,  wore  a purple  and  golden 
mitre,  as  a badge  of  diftinflion.  His 
holinefs  the  pope  has  no  lefs  than  four 
dfferent  mitres,  which  are  more  or  lefs 
rich,  according  to  the  folemnities  of  the 
fellivals  on  which  they  are  worn.  The 
cardinals  antiently  wore  mitres  ; fome 
canons  of  cathedrals,  in  popilh  countries, 
have  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  mitre  ; 
and  forne  great  families  in  Germany 
hear  it  for  their  crell. 

Mitre-shell,  the  fmooth  and  flender 
huccinum,  with  a fplit  rolirum.  See  the 
article  Buccinum. 

MITREOLA,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the 
pentandiia-digynia  clafs,  the  flower  of 
which  conlifis  of  a Angle  campanulated 
petal,  divided  into  five  fegments  at  the 
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limb  : the  fruit  fs  an  erefl  fimple  bilocular 
capfule,  containing  numerous  fmall  and 
rouhdifli  feeds. 

MITTAU,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy  of 
Courland,  in  Pdland  : fituated  in  call 
long.  J4°,  north  lat.  56°  40'. 

MITTENDO  MANUSCRIPTUM  PEDIS 
FINIS,  in  law,  an  antient  judicial  writ, 
direfted  to  the  treafurer  and  chamberlain 
of  the  exchequer,  requiring  them  to 
fearch  for  and  tranfmit  the  foot  of  a fine, 
acknowledged  before  the  jnftices  in  eyre 
into  the  common  pleas,  &c. 

MITTIMUS,  as  generally  ufed,  hath 
two  fignifications.  i.  It  fignifies  a writ 
for  removing  and  transferring  of  records 
from  one  court  to  another,  i.  It  figni- 
fies  a precept,  or  command  in  writing 
under  the  hand  and  feal  of  a juftice  of 
the  peace,  direfled  to  the  gaoler  or  keep- 
er of  fome  prifon,  for  the  receiving  and 
fafe-keeping  of  an  offender  charged  with 
any  crime  until  he  be  delivered  by  due 
courfeoflaw. 

MIXT,  or  Mixt  body,  in  philofophy 
and  chemiftry,  that  which  is  compounded 
of  different  elements  or  principles  ; in 
which  fenfe  it  Hands  contradiftinguiflied 
from  fimple  or  elementary,  which  is  ap- 
plied to  bodies  confining  of  one  principle 
only,  as  the  chemills  take  fulphur,  fait, 
fife,  to  do.  The  bufinefs  of  chemiftry 
is,  to  refolve  mixt  bodies  into  theif 
principles,  or  component  parts. 

Mixt  action,  in  law,  is  an  aflion  partly 
real,  and  partly  perfonal,  which  lies  both 
for  the  thing  detained,  andagainft  the- 
perfon  of  the  detainer.  See  Action. 

MIXTURE,  a compound,  or  affemblage  of 
feveral  different  bodies  in  the  fame  mafs- 
Dr.  Shaw  obferres,  that  the  mixtures, 
refolutions,  and  cnmpofitions  made  by 
chemiftry,  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
may  be  increafed  ad  infinitum.  By 
mixture,  fays  he,  we  produce  all  the 
artificial  vitriols,  foaps,  glaffes, . Sfr.  and 
can  compound  thefe  again  in  an  almoft 
infinite  variety.  So  that  of  the  refolutions, 
mixtures,  compofit'ibns,  and  recompo- 
fitions  in  chemiftry,  there  feetns  to  be  no- 
bounds; whence  great  room  is  left,  forr 
the  making  of  new  chemical  difsoveries. 
Dr.  Pemberton  juftly  cenfures  the  ir- 
regular and  inartificial  mixtures  ufed  in- 
pharmacy, and  obl'erves,  that  they  were 
introduced  by  the  ignorance  of  the  firft 
ages,  and  enforced  by  the  perpetual  fear 
anti  jealoufies  of  poilbns,  again!!  which 
the  antients  endlefsly  bufied  thenifeb'es 
in  the  fearch  of  antidotes,,  vainly  hoping- 
la  ? a , W 
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to  frame  compofitions  that  might  fingiy 
prevail  againlt  every  fpecies  of  poifon  ; 
hence  they  amaffed  together  whatever 
they  imagined  to  be  endued  with  alexi- 
pharinic  powers.  By  this  procedure  the 
hmplicity  of  phyfic  was  loft,  and  a 
want-mnels  in  mixing,  enlarging,  and 
accumulating  took  place,  which  has  con- 
tinued even  to  our  times.  The  great  Mr, 
Boyle  has  largely  coniideied  this  fub- 
jeft,  and  among  other  arguments,  fays, 
it  is  reafonable  to  ful'pefl,  that  where  a 
great  many  ingiedients  are  blended  into 
a fingle  medicine,  one  or  other  of  them 
inav  have  different  operations  from  thofe 
defigned  by  the  phyfician  ; ■ and,  by 
awakening  fome  lleeping  ferment,  pro- 
duce a new  diftemper,  or  excite  and 
aflu  ite  fome  other  hoftile  matter,  that 
before  lay  quiet,  and  which  would  have 
been  gradually  I’ubdued  by  nature,  had 
it  not  been  unfealbnably  rouzed,  and 
affifted  by  fome  ingredient,  that?  perhaps 
was  without  any  reafon  added  to  the 
medici-ie.  See  MEDICINE. 

MI^TURA  simplex,  a medicinal  pre- 
paration, made  in  the  following  manner  : 
Take  of  the  fpiritus  theriacalis  campho- 
ratus  of  Bates,  ten  ounces  ; fpirit  of 
vitriol,  two  ounces;  reflified  fpirit  of 
tartar,  fix  ounces.  Digeft  in  a glafs- 
velfel,  hermetically  fealed,  for  three 
week.s.  This  medicine  excites  fweat, 
rcfifts  putrefailion,  and  is  good  in  ma- 
lignant fevers.  The  dofe  is  about  a 
dram 

JvdIZEN,  in  the  fea-language,  is  a par- 
ticular malt  or  fail.  The  mizen-maft 
flands  in  the  fternwoft  part  of  ihe  (liip. 

• In  fome  great  fhips  there  are  two  of  thefe; 
when  that  next  the  main-malt  is  called 
tlie  main  mizen,  and  th.M  next  the  poop, 
the  bonaveniure-mizen.  The  length  of 
the  m'zen  m'.ft,  is,  by  fome,  accounted 
the  fame  with  the  height  of  the  main  top- 
jiial;  from  the  quaiter-deck  ; or  half  the 
jengih  ot  the  main-maft,  and  half  as 
thick,  The  fail  wlvch  belongs  to  the 
iTiizen-mall,  is  called  the  inizeii-fail : 
and  when  the  word  miztn  is  ufed  at  fea, 
it  always  means  the  fail.  The  ufe  of 
the  inizen  is  to  keep  the  (hip  chile,  to  the 
Wind,  or  when  a fhip  rides  at  anchor,  to 
back  her  a-llern,  fo  that  file  may  not 
Joul  her  anchor,  on  the  turning  of  the 
tide.  The  term  mizen  is  ufed  in  tliefol- 
Joveing  phrafes ; let  the  mizer,  that  is, 
fit  the  mizrii-fail  right  as  it  f.iould  Hand. 
Ch'.irige  the  mizen,  or  bring  the  mizenr 
yard  ever  tg  th?  Qther  fide  of  tfie  maft, 
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Peak  the  mizen,  or  put  the  mizen-yanj 
right  up  and  down  by  the  inaft,  Sptll 
the  mizen,  or  let  go  the  fheet  and  peak 
it  up. 

MNEMONIC,  fomething  relating  to  me- 
mory.  See  the  article  Memory. 

MNIUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  molfes, 
confifting  of  ftalks  furniflied  with  leaves, 
and  producing  capfules  raifed  on  pedicles,  ■ 
like  thofe  of  the  other  molfes  of  this 
clafs ; but  befides  thefe,  there  are  other 
pedicles,  bearing  a kind  of  naked  heads, 
with  a dufty  furface,  and  having  no 
calyptrae.  Thefe  two  kinds  of  heads  are, 
in  fome  fpecies,  produced  on  the  fame 
plant;  and  in  others,  on  different  plants 
of  the  fame  fpecies.  The  pedicles  that 
fupport  the  capfules  are  long,  and  naked; 
whereas  thofe  fupporting  the  dufty  heads 
are  ftiort,  and  in  fome  fpecies  furniflied 
with  Ihort  leaves.  See  plate  CEXXX, 
fig-  3- 

MOAR-Lotre,  in  hufbandry,  a fort  of 
blight,  which  happens  moftly  on  light 
land,  from  the  earth’s  linking  away  from 
the  roots,  fo  that  the  plants  fall  down  to 
the  earth. 

To  remedy  this,  they  turn  a lliallow 
furrow  againft  the  rows,  when  they  are 
■ ftrong  enough  to  bear  it,  and  when  the 
mould  is  fine  and  dry,  for  then  the  mb-  , 
tion,  of  the  ftalks  by  the  wind  will  caufe 
fuch  earth  to  run  through  the  rows,  and 
fettle  about  the  roots,  and  cover  them. 

MOARING,  or  Mooring,  in  the  fei, 
language,  See  the  article  Mooring. 

MOAT,  or  Ditch,  in  fortification,  a 
deep  trench  dug  round  the  rampart  of  a 
fortified  place,  to  prevent  furprizes. 

The  brink  of  the  moat,  next  the  rampart, 
is  called  the  fcarpe ; and  the  oppofite  one, 
the  counterfearpe, 

A dry  moat  round  a large  place,  with  a 
ftrong  garrifon,  is  preferable  to  one  full 
of  water ; becaufe  the  paffage  may  be 
difputed  inch  by  inch,  and  the  befiegers 
when  lodged  in  it,  are  continually  ex- 
pofed  to  the  bombs,  granades,  and  oilier 
fire-works,  which  are  thrown  inceffanlly 
from  the  rampart  into  ihtir  woiks,  la 
the  middle  of  dry  moats,  there  is  fome- 
times  another  fmall  one,  called  ctinetie; 
whicli.  is  generally  dug  fo  deep,  till  they 

, find  water  to  fill  it. 

The  deepeft  and  broadeft  moats  are  ac- 
counted the  beft,  but  a deep  one  is  pie- 1 
' ftrabie  to  a broad  one:  the  ordinary  ■ 
breadth  is  about  twenty  fathoms,  and* 
the  depth  about  fixtcen.  I 

To  dxjtn  a tnoai  that  is  full  of  waWiJ 
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fl,eydiga  trench  deeper  than  the  level 
jt'  the  water,  to  let  it  run  off ; and 
then  throw  hurdles  upon  the  mud  and 
(lime,  covering  them  with  earth  or 
bundles  of  ruAies,  to  make  a fure  and 
firm  paffage.  _ 

jdOBILE,  orPRiMUM  mobile,  the  ninth 
fphere  in  the  ptolemaic  fyftem  of  altro- 
nomy.  See  the  article  Ptolemaic. 
pr, -Mm/ Mobile,  or  Movement.  See 

the  article  Movement. 

MOBILIA,  in  law,  the  fame  with  move- 
ables. See  Moveable  Goods. 
jrlOCO,  orMocHO,  a great  city  and  port- 
town  of  Arabia  Foelix,  ■ fituated  near  the 
(traits  of  Babelinandel,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Red-Sea : eaft  long.  45°,  north  lat  1 3°. 
MODAL  PROPOSITIONS,  in  logic,  fuch 
as  include  certain  reftriftions.  See  the 
article  Proposition. 

MODBURY,  a market-town  of  Devon- 
(hire,  31  miles  fouth-weft  of  Exeter. 
MODE,  modus,  in  philofophy,  denotes  the 
manner  of  a thing’s  exiftence,  which  is 
twofold,  fimple  or  mixed. 

Simple  inodes  are  only  combinations  of 
the  fame  fimple  idea : thus  by  adding 
units  together,  in  diftinfl  feparate  col- 
leflions,  we  come  by  all  the  feveral  modes 
of  numbers,  as  a do%en,  a fcore,  a tlou- 
fand,  See,  Mixed  modes,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  compounded  of  fimple  ideas 
of  different  kinds,  as  beauty,  which  con- 
(ills  in  a certain  compofition  of  colour 
and  figure,  caufing  delight  in  the  be- 
holder! fucli  alfo  is  theft,  which  is  the 
concealed  change  of  the  polfeffion  of  a 
tiling,  without  the  confent  of  the  pro- 
prietor. 

Concerning  fimple  modes,  Mr.  Locke 
obferves,  that  they  are  as  perfeflly  dif- 
ferent and  diftinfl;  ideas  in  the  mind,  as 
thofe  of  the  greateft  diftance  and  con- 
trariety; thus  tmjo  is  as  diftinfl  from 
three,  as  bluenefs  from  heat. 

To  the  head  of  fimple  modes,  the  fame 
great  philofopher  refers  fpace  and  ex- 
tenfion,  duration,  and  its  fimple  modes, 
numbers,  infinity,  &e.  alfo  thinking, 
motion,  found,  colour,  pleafnre,  pain, 
6fr.  See  Space,  Duration,  &c. 
There  are  three  ways,  he  obferves, 
whereby  we  get  the  complex  ideas  of 
mixed  modes,  i.  By  experience  and  ob- 
fervation  of  things  themfelves ; thus,  by 
feeing  two  men  wreftle,  or  box,  we  get 
the  ideas  of  wreftling  or  boxing.  2.  By 
invention,  or  voluntarily  putting  to- 
gether of  feveral  fimple  ideas  in  the 
iftiiid  i thus,  he  that  firft  invented  print- 


ing, muft  have  had  an  idea  .of  if  in  his 
mind  before  it  ever  cxitted ; for  the  mind 
being  once  furniflied  with  fimple  ideas, 
can  put  them  together  in  feveral  com- 
pofitions,  without  examining  whether 
they  exift  fo  together  in  nature : and 
hence  it  is,  that  fuch  ideas  are  called 
notions,  as  if  they  exifted  more  in  the 
minds  of  men  than  in  the  reality  of 
things;  and  to  form  them,  the  mind  only 
joins  their  feveral  parts,  without  con- 
fidering  whether  they  have  any  real  ex- 
iftence. 3.  By  explaining  the  names  of 
aflions  we  never  faw,  or  notions  which 
we  cannot  fee  ; and  by  enumerating  all 
the  ideas  that  go  to  make  them  up  : thus 
the  mixed  mode,  which  the  word  lie 
Hands  foi',  is  made  up  of  thefe  fimple 
ideas  ; articulate  founds;  certain  ideas  in 
the  mind  of  the  fpeaker;  thofe  words,  the 
figns  of  thefe  ideas;  thofe  figns  put  to- 
gether by  affirmation  or  negation,  other- 
wife  than  the  ideas  they  ftand  for  are 
in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker. 

Mixed  modes  have  their  unity  from  an 
afl  of  the  mind,  combining  thofe  feveral 
fimple  ideas  together,  and  confidering 
them  as  only  one  complex  idea;  and  the 
mark  of  this  union  is  one  name  given 
to  that  combination,  whereby  men  en- 
deavour to  communicate  their  thoughts 
to  one  another  with  all  poffible  difpatch  s 
and  hence  appears  the  reafon  why  there 
are  words  in  every  language,  which-can- 
not  be  rendered  by  any  fingle  word  of 
another;  becaufethefalliions and  cuftoms 
of  one  nation  make  feveral  combinations, 
which  another  nation  had  never  any 
occafion  to  make ; as  the  oftracifm, 
ti;fcev.ie(A.o;,  among  the  Greifks  ; and  pro- 
feription,  among  the  Romans.  This  alfo 
occafions  the  conftant  change  of  lan- 
guages; becaufe  the  change  of  cuftoms 
and  opinions  brings  with  it  new  com- 
binations of  ideas,  which,  to  avoid  long 
deferiptions,  have  new  names  annexed 
to  them.  See  Word,  Language,  Sfr. 
Aflions  being  the  bufinefs  of  mankind, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  their  feveral  modes 
fiiould  be  treafured  up  in  the  memory, 
and  have  diftinfl  names  affigned  them, 
derived  from  their  caufes,  means,  objefls, 
ends,  inftruments,  time,  place,  and  other 
circumftances.  The  powers  too,  fitted 
for  thefe  aflions,  form  litcewiCe  diftinfl: 
modes:  thus  boldnefs  is  the  power  10  do 
or  (peak  what  we  intend,  without  fear 
or  diforder. 

The  efficacy  whereby  the  new  idea  is 
produced,  is  called,  in  the  fubjefl  ex- 
erting 
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trtnig  that  power,  aftion  ; but  in  the 
fuhjefl  wherein  any  fimple  idea  is  chang- 
ed or  produced,  pafiion;  which  efficacy, 
!Fi  intelleftuai  agentSi  can  be  nothing 
but  modes  of  thinking  and  willing;  and 
in  .corporeal  agents,  nothing  but  modi- 
fications of  motion.  Of  any  other  fort 
of  aftion,  we  have  no  notion  or  idea  ; 
and  therefore,  many  words,  which  feenti 
to  exprefs  fome  afition,  fignify  only  the 
cffeff,  with  fome  circiimltances  of  the 
fubjeiff  wrought  on,  or  caufe  operating. 
Thus  creation,  annihilation,  &c.  con- 
tain  in  them  no  idea  of  the  aflion  or 
manner,  whereby  they  are  produced  ; 
but  barely  of  the  cauie,  and  the  thing 
produced.  In  the  fame  manner,  when 
an  ignorant  perfon  fays  that  the  cold 
freexes  water,  though  the  word  freezing 
feein  to  import  fome  aflion,  yet  it  truly 
fignifics  nothing  but  the  effect,  ’viz.  that 
the  water,  which  was  before  fluid,  is 
become  hard  and  confiftent,  without  con- 
taining any  idea  of  the  action  whereby 
it  is  done. 

There  are  numerous  other  divifions  of 
rhodes,  into  immediate  and  mediate  ; 
efleniiai  and  non-effential ; pofitive  and 
privative ; of  fpirit  and  body  j of  think- 
ing, 

hiansdiate  Modes,  are  thofe  immediately 
attributed  to  their  fubjects,  as  motion  in 
a body,  knowledge,  &c. 

Mediate  Modes,  are  thofe  attributed  to 
fubjects  by  the  intervention  of  fome 

. other  mode,  as  fwiftneis  and  flownefs, 
■which  are  attributable  to  a body,  only 
in  refpect  of  motion. 

Ejfeiitial,  or  ittfeparabh  Modes,  are  at- 
tributes without  which  the  fubftance  can- 
not fublilf,  as  wifdom,  &c,  in  God,  Sfc. 

Noii-ejfcntial,  or  fepar able  , are  at- 

tributes affecting  created  fubftances,  and 
affixed  thereto  as  long  as  is  neceffary,  as 
coldnefs  in  watrr,  &c. 

Pcfiii-oe  Modes,  are-thofe  which  give  forae- 
thing  politive  to  their  fubllance,  as  round- 
nefs  in  a globe. 

Modes,  are  attributed  to  fub- 
jeci.s,  when  the  mind,  perceiving  fome- 
thing  wanting  therein,  frames  a word 
which  at  nift  fight  (eems  to  note  fome- 
thing  pofitive,  but  in  reality  denotes  the 
want  of  fome  mode. 

Modes  of  fpirit  are  two,  knowledge  and 
willing. 

Modes  of  body  are  three,  figure,  reft,  and 
uioiion. 

Mode,  or  Mood  of fylhgifmt,  among  lo- 
gicians. See  Syllogism. 


Mode,  m mufic,  is  defined  to  be  a pjt; 
ticular  manner  of  conftituting  the  oflave" 
or,  it  is  the  melodious  conftitution  of  the 
octave,  as  it  confifts  of  feven  elfential 
founds,  befides  the  key  dr  fundamental 
See  the  article  Octave. 

A mode,  then,  is  the  particular  order 
of  the  concinnous  degrees  of  an  octave  • 
the  fundamental  note  whereof  may  be 
called  the  key,  as  it  fignifies  that  prin- 
cipal  note  which  regulates  the  reft. 

The  proper  difference,  therefore,  between 
a mode  and  a key  is  this,  that  an  octave, 
with  all  its  natural  and  concinnous  de. 
grees,  is  called  a mode,  with  refpect  to 
the  conftitution  or  manner  of  dividing 
it;  and,  with  refpect  to  its  place  in  the 
fcale,  it  is  called  a key.  Now  it  may 
be  farther  obferved,  that,  of  the  natural 
notes  of  every  mode,  three  go  under  the 
name  of  the  effential  notes,  namely,  the 
fundamental,  the  third  and  fifth ; their 
octaves  being  reckoned  the  fame,  and 
marked  with  the  fame  letters  in  the 
fcale;  the  reft  are  called  dependents  1 
Again,  the  fundamental  is  alfo  called 
the  final,  the  fifth  the  dominante;  and 
the  third,  as  being  between  the  other 
two,  the  mediante. 

The  doctrine  of  the  antients,  with  regard 
to  modes,  is  fomewhat  obfcure. 

Mufic  was  confiderably  improved  in  the 
eleventh  century  by  Guido  Aretinus, 
who,  among  other  innovations,  reform- 
ed  the  doctrine  of  modes.  It  is  true, 
their  number  was  fixed  to  feven ; but 
afterwards  confidering  the  harmonical 
and  arithmetical  divifions  of  the  octave, 
whereby  it  refolves  into  a fourth  above  a 
fifth,  or  a fifth  above  a fourth,  they 
hence  conftituted  twelve  modes,  making 
of  each  octave  two  different  modes ; but, 
becaufe  there  are  two  of  them  that  can- 
not be  divided  both  ways,  there  are  but 
twelve  modes.  Of  tliefe  fuch  as  were 
divided  harmonically,  that  is,  with  the 
fifths  loweft,  which  were  fix,  were  called 
authentic;  and  the  other  fix,  whichliad  the 
fifths  higheft,  were  called  plagal  modes, 
Plagal  Authentic 
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Tothefe  modes  they  gave  the  names  of 
Ihe  antient  greek  towns,  as  Dorian, 
Phrygian,  Lydian.  But  the  feveral  au- 
thors differ  in  the  application  and  order 
of  thefe  names ; fo  that  we  are  ftill  at  a 
lofs,  what  their  real  ufe  was. 
lj_\\  we  know  is,  they  conlidered  that  an 
(Save  which  wants  a fourth  or  fifth  is 
imperfect ; thefe  being  the  concords  next 
to  the  octave,  the  fong  ought  to  touch 
thofe  chords  moft  frequently ; and  be- 
caufe  the  concord  is  different,  which 
makes  the  melody  different,  they  eftablifh- 
ed  by  this  two  modes  in  every  natural 
octave  that  had  a true  fourth  or  fifth  s 
Then,  if  the  fong  was  carried  as  far  as 
this  octave  above,  it  was  called  a per- 
fect mode;  ,if  lefs,  as  to  the  fourth  or 
Sflh,  it  was  called  imperfect ; if  it  moved 
both  above  and  below,  it  was  called  a 
mixed  mode.  Othei-s  confidering  how 
indifpenfable  a chord  the  fifth  is  in  every 
mode,  took  for  the  key-note,  in  the 
jrilhraetically  divided  octaves,  not  the 
lowed  chord  of  that  octave,  but  that 
very  fourth.  The  only  difference  then  in 
this  method  between  the  authentic  and 
plagal  inodes  is,  that  the  authentic  goes 
above  its  final  to  the  octave;  the  other 
afcends  a fifth,  and  defcends  a fourtiv: 
which  will  indeed  be  attended  with  dif- 
ferent effects,  but  the  mode  is  effeniially 
the  fame,  having  the  fame  final  to  which 
all  the  notes  refer. 

The  modes  of  authentic  or  plagal  differ 
among  themfelves,  either  by  ftanding 
higher  or  lower  in  the  fcale,  that  is,  by 
the  different  tenfion  of  the  whole  odlave, 
or  rather  by  the  different  fubdivifion  of 
llie  octave  into  its  concinnous  degrees. 
That  one  mode  fliould  produce  mirth, 
another  fadnefs,  and  that  a third  fliould 
be  proper  for  religion,  a fourth  for  love, 
hic.  that  thefe  effects  are  owing  merely 
to  the  conftitution  of  the  octave,  fcarce 
any  body  will  affirm.  The  differences  in 
the  conftitution  will,  it  is  true,  have 
ferae  little  influence ; the  greateft  differ- 
ence is  that  of  thofe  octaves  which  have 
the  jdf,  or  31!^,  making  what  on  other 
occafions  we  call  the  fliarp  and  flat  key, 
ft  is  particularly  obfervable  that  thofe 
who  give  us  examples  in  actual  com- 
pofnion  of  their  twelve  modes,  frequently 
take  in  the  artificial  notes  ^ and  to 
perfect  the  melody  of  their  key,  and  by 
this  means  depart  from  the  conftitution 
of  the  octave,  as  it  (lands  fixed  in  the 
natural  fyftem.  Therefore,  the  modes 
Ve  all  really  reducil^e  to  two,  ‘visz,  the 
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(harp  and  fiat;  the  other  differences  re- 
fpectfng  only  the  place  of  the  fcale, , w'hfre 
the  fundamentaJl  is  taken. 

Originally,  there  were  but  three  antient 
modes,  namely,  the  Doric,  Lydian,  and 
Phrygian,  which  were  paniculatly  called 
tones,  as  being  at  a tone’s  diltance  from 
each  other:  the  reft:  were  afierwards 
added,  and  denominated  from  the  rela- 
tion they  bore  to  the  former,  particularly 
the  Hypodoric,  as  being  below  the  Doric. 
Befides  thefe  modes  of  turtc,  there  were 
modes  of  time,  at  firtt  diftinguifhed  into 
greater  and  leffer;  and  each  of  thefe 
again  into  perfect  and  imperfret.  Bus 
afterwards  they  were  reduced  to.  four,  ■“ 
which  are  now  dil’ufed. 

The  common  mode  now  in  ufe  is  much 
more  Cmple  than  any  of  thofe  ; the  pro- 
portion, which  in  theirs  is  varied,  being 
in  ours  fixed,  namely,  2 : r.  A large 
is  equal  to  2 longs,  a long  to  two 
breves,  a breve  to  2 feini-breves,  £fc.  And, 
if  on  fume  occalions,  the  proportion  of 
3 : I betwixt  two  fucceilive  notes  is  re- 
quired, it  is  eafily  exprefied  by  annex- 
ing a point,  thus  (.)  See  the  articles 
Time,  Character,  (s'c. 

The  antients  had  alfo  their  raodi  me- 
lopoei,  as  dithyrambic,  comic,  and  tragic; 
fo  called  frorn  their  expieffing  the  feveral 
affections  of  tha  mind. 

MODEL,  in  a general  fenfe,  an  original 
pattern,  propofed  for  any  one  to  copy  or 
imitate. 

This  word  is  particularly  ufed;  in  build- 
ing, for  an  artificial  pattern  made  in 
wood.  Hone,  plafter,  or  otiier  matter, 
with  all  its  parts  and  proportions,  In 
order  for  the  better  conducting  and  exe- 
cuting fome  great  work,  and  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  effect  It  will  have  in  large. 
In' all  great  buildings,  it  is  much  the 
furett  way  to  make  a model  in  relievo, 
and  not  to  truft  to  a bare  defign  or 
draught.  There  are  alfo  models  fur  the 
building  of  flilps,  &c.  and  for  extraor- 
dinary (lair-cafes,  &c. 

They  alfo  ufe  models,  in  painting  and 
fculpture,  whence,  in  the  academies,  th^y 
give  the  term  model  to  a naked  mao  or 
woman,  difpofedin  feveral  pollures  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  the  fphoiars  to  delign 
him  in  various  views  and  attitudes.  . 

MODENA,  a dutcliy  of  Italy,  bounded 
by  Mantua  on  the  north,  by  Romania 
on  the  eaft,  by  Tufeany  and  Lucca  on 
the  fouth,  and  by  Parma  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Genoa  on  the  weft. 

Modena,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy  of  that 

name, 
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name,  litnated  in  11®  20'eaft  long,  and 
44°  45'  north  lat. 

MODERATA  misericordia,  in  law, 
a writ  that  lies  where  one  is  amerced  in 
a court  baron,  or  other  court,  not  being 
cf  record,  for  any  fault  or  tranfgrtfiion 
beyond  the  quality  and  quantity  of  that 
offence  ; and  is  directed  to  the  lord  of  the 
court  or  his  fteward,  commanding  them 
to  take  a moderate  amercement  of  the 
party. 

MODERATOR,  in  the  fchools,  the  per- 
fon  who  prefides  at  a difpute,  or  in  a 
public  alfembly:  thus  the  prefident  of 
the  annual  alfembly  of  the  church  of 
■ Scotland,  is  ftiled  moderator. 

Moderator- RING,  in  anatomy,  is  u fed 
by  Valfalva  for  that  ring  which  the 
inurdes  of  the  eye  make  round  the  optic 
nerve  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit, 

MODERN,  in  a general  fenfe,  fomething 
new,  or  of  our  time,  in  oppofition  to 
what  is  antique  or  antient. 

MODICA,  a town  of  Sicily,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Noto,  twenty-five  miles  fouth 
of  Svi'acufe. 

MODIFICATION,  in  philofophy,  that 
which  modifies  a thing,  or  gives  it  this 
or  that  manner  of  being. 

Quantity  and  qualityare  accidents  which 
modify  all  bodies.  According  to  Spinofa’s 
fyitem  'all  the  beings  that  eompofe  the 
univerfe  are  only  fo  many  different  modi- 
fications of  one  and  the  fame  fubftancej 
and  it  is  the  different  arr.mgement,  and 
fituation  of  their  parts,  that  make  all  the 
difference  between  them. 

MODILLIONS,  in  architeflure,  orna- 
ments in  the  corniche  of  the  ionic,  Co- 
rinthian, and  compofite  columns.  See 
. Ionic,  Corinthian  andCoMPOsiTE, 
The  modillions  are  little  inveited  con- 
foies,  or  brackets,  in  form  of  an  S under 
the  foffit  of  the  corniche,  feeming  to  fup- 
poit  the  projedure  of  the  larmier;  tho’ 
in  reality  they  are  no  more  than  orna- 
ments. See  plate  CLXXXI.  fig.  3. 
They  ought  always  to  be  placed  over 
the  middle  of  the  column.  They  are 
particularly  affefiled  in  the  Corinthian  or- 
der, where  they  are  ufually  enriched  with 
fculpture.  Their  proportions  ought  to 
be  fo  adjulled,  as  to  produce  a regularity 
in  the  parts  of  the  foffits.  The  intermo- 
diilions,  i.  e.  the  diftances  between  them, 
depend  on  the  inner  columns,  which 
oblige  the  modillions  to  be  made  of  a 
certain  length  and  breadth,  in  order  to 
render  the  intervals  perfeft  fqnares,  which 
are  always  found  to  have  better  effeils 
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than  parallelograms.  To  this  If  muft  he 
added,  that  in  adjufting  the  modillions 
' care  fliould  be  taken  that  they  have  fuch 
a proportion  as  that  when  the  orders  are 
placed  over  one  another,  there  be  the 
fame  number  in  the  upper  order  as  in  the 
lower,  and  that  they  fall  perpendicularly 
over  one  another. 

Modillions  are  alfo  ufed  under  the  cor- 
niches  of  pediments,  though  Vitruvius 
obfcrves  that  they  were  not  allowed  in 
his  time,  becaule  modillions  were  in. 
tended  to  reprefent  the  ends  of  rafters. 
Daviler  rather  takes  them  for  a kind  of 
inverted  confoles,  or  corbels.  Themo- 
dillion  is  fometimes  called  a mutule, 
though  cuftom  has  introduced  a little 
difference  between  the  idea  of  a moilillion 
and  a mutule;  the  mutule  being  pecu- 
liar to  the  doric  order,  and  the  modilli. 
ons  to  the  higher  orders.  In  the  ionic 
and  compofite  orders,  modillions  are  more 
fimple,  having  feldom  any  ornaments 
except  fometimes  a fingie  leaf  under- 
neath. M.  Le  Clerc  obl'ervesop  thcco. 
nnthian  order,  that  it  is  iifual  to  have  a 
leaf  that  takes  up  their  whole  breadlb, 
and  almofl  their  whole  length  too;  but 
he  is  ofopinion,  that  the  modillions  would 
be  more  graceful,  if  this  leaf  was  lefs 
both  in  length  and  breadth. 

MODIOLUS,  in  furgery,  an  inlfrument 
otherwife  called  a trepan.  See  the  article 
Trepan. 

MODIUS,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  dry 
meafure,  in  life  among  the  Romans,  for 
feveral  forts  of  grain.  See  Measure. 

MODO  ET  forma,  2/2  manner  and  firm, 
among  lawyers,  are  words  of  art  fie* 
quently  ufed  in  pleadings,  &c.  and  par- 
ticularly in  a defendant’s  anfwer,  where- 
in he  denies  to  have  done  what  is  laid  to 
his  charge  in  manner  and  form,  as  affirm- 
ed by  the  plaintiff. 

MODON,  a city  and  port-town  of  euro- 
pean  Turky,  fituated  in  the  Morea, 
twenty  miles  weft  of  Coron:  eaftlong. 

30',  north  iat.  37®. 

MODULATION,  in  mufic,  the  art  of 
keeping  in,  or  changing  the  mode  or  key. 
See  the  articles  Key  and  Mode. 
Under  this  term  is  comprehended,  the  re- 
gular progreffion  of  feveral  parts,  thro^ 
the  founds  that  are  in  the  harmony  m 
any  particular  key,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
ceeding naturally  and  regularly  from  one 
key  to  another ; the  rules  of  modula- 
tion, in  the  firft  fenfe,  belonging  to  har- 
mony and  melody.  See  the  arhcki 
Harmony  and  Melody. 
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We  lhall  here  only  add  a few  words  with 
rerard  to  the  rules  of  modulation,  in 
tbe  latter  fenfe.  As  every  piece  mull 
have  a particular  key,  and  fmce  the  va- 
tiely  fo  necelTary  in  mufic  to  pleafe  and 
entertain  forbids  the  being  confined  to 
one  key,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not  only 
allowable  but  necelTary  to  modulate  into, 
and  maku  cadences  on  I'everal  keys  hav- 
ing a relation  and  connefilion  with  the 
principal  key,  it  mull  be  confidered  what 
it  is  that  conftitutes  a connefilion  between 
the  harmony  of  one  key  and  that  of  ano- 
ther, that  it  may  be  hence  determined 
into  what  keys  the  harmony  may  be  con- 
dufled  with  propriety. 

As  to  tile  manner  in  which  modulation 
from  ond  key  to  another  is  performed,  lb 
that  tbe  tranfition  may  be  eafy  and  na- 
tural, it  is  not  eafy  to  fix  any  precife 
rules  i for  though  it  is  chiefly  performed 
by  the  help  of  the  feventh  greater  of  the 
key,  into  which  the  harmony  is  to  be 
changed,  whether  it  be  lharp  or  flat,  yet 
the  manner  of  doing  it  is  fo  various  and 
extenfive,  as  no  rules  can  circumfcribe. 
A general  notion  of  it  may  be  conceived 
under  the  following  terms  ; the  feventh 
greater  in  either  a lharp  or  flat  key,  is  the 
third  greater  to  the  fifth  of  the  key  by 
which  the  cadence  is  chiefly  performed, 
and  by  being  only  a femitone  major  be- 
low tbs  key,  is  thereby  the  moll  proper 
note  to  lead  into  it,  which  it  does  in  the 
moll  natural  manner  imaginable,  info- 
much  that  the  feventh  greater  is  never 
heard  in  any  of  the  parts,  but  the  ear 
expefils  the  key  fhould  fucceed  it : for 
whether  it  be  ufed  as  a third  or  a fixth, 
it  always  affefils  us  with  fo  imperfefil  a 
fenfation,  that  we  naturally  expefil  fome- 
thing  more  perfefil  to  follow  it,  which 
canliot  be  more  eafily  and  fmoothly  ac- 
compliflied  than  by  the  fmall  interval  of 
a femitone  major  to  pafs  into  the  perfefil 
harmony  of  the  key.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  tranfition  into  any  key  is  bell  effefiled 
by  introducing  its  feventh  greater,  which 
fo  naturally  leads  to  it. 

Module,  in  architefilure,  a certain  mea- 
fure  or  bignefs,  taken  at  pleafure,  for  re- 
gulating tbe  proportions  of  columns,  and 
the  fymmetry  or  difpofition  of  the  whole 
building,  Architefils  generally  choofe 
the  femi-diameter  of  the  bottom  of  the 
column  for  their  module,  and  this  they 
fub-divide  into  parts  or  minutes.  The 
module  of  Vignola,  which  is  a femi-dia- 
nieter,  is  divided  into  twelve  parts  in 
the  tufcan  and  doiic,  and  into  eighteen 

Vet.  nr. 
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for  the  other  orders.  The  module  of 
Palladio,  Scamozzi,  M.  Cambray,  I)ef- 
godetz,  Le  Clerc,  &c.  which  is  allb  equal 
to  the  femi  diameter,  is  divided  into 
' thirty  parts  or  minutes  in  all  the  orders. 
The  whole  height  of  the  column  is  di- 
vided by  fome  into  twenty  parts  for  the 
doric,  twenty  two  and  a half  for  the 
ionic,  twenty-five  for  the  roman,  &c, 
and  one  of  thefe  parts  is  made  a module, 
to  regulate  the  reft  of  the  building  by. 
There  are  two  ways  of  determining  the 
meafures,  or  proportions  of  buildings. 
The  firft  is  by  a fixt  ftandard-meafure, 
which  is  ufually  thediameterof  the  lower 
part  of  the  column,  called  a module, 
fub-divided  into  fixty  parts  called  minutes. 
In  the  fecond  there  are  no  minutes,  nor 
any  certain  or  ftated.  divifion  of  the  mo- 
dule, but  it  is  divided  occafionaliy  into 
as  many  parts  as  are  judged  necelTary  ; 
thus  the  height  of  the  attic  bafe,  which 
is  half  the  module,  is  divided  either  into 
three,  to  have  the  height  of  the  plinth, 
or  into  four,  for  that  of  the  greater  torus  ; 
or  into  fix,  for  that  of  the  lefler.  Both 
thefe  manners  have  been  prafilifed  by  the 
antient  as  well  as  the  modern  architefils, 
but  the  fecond,  which  was  that  chiefly 
ufed  among  the  antients,  is,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  M.  Perrault,  the  preferable.  As 
Vitiuvius  has  lelTened  his  module  in 
the  doric  order,  which  is  the  diameter  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  other  orders,  and 
has  reduced  that  great  module  to  a mean 
one,  which  is  the  femi-diameter,  the 
module  is  here  reduced  to  the  third  part, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  wz.  to  determine 
the  feveral  meafures  without  a frafilion. 
For  in  the  doric  order,  befides  that  the 
height  of  the  bafe,  as  in  the  other  orders, 
is  determined  by  one  of  thofe  mean  mo- 
dules, the-  fame  module  gives  likewife 
the  height  of  the  capital,  architrave,  tri- 
glyphs, and  metopes.  But  our  little 
module,  taken  from  the  third  of  the  di- 
ameter of  the  lower  part  of  the  column, 
has  ufes  much  more  extenfive;  for  by 
this  the  height  of  the  pedeftals  or  co- 
lumns and  entablatures  in  all  the  orders 
are  determined  without  a frafilion.  As 
then  the  great  module  or  diameter  of  the 
column  has  fixty  minutes,  and  th.e  mean 
module,  or  half  the  diameter,  thirty 
minutes,  our.little  module  has  twenty. 

MODUS  DECiMANDi,  in  law,  is  where 
money,  land,  or  other  valuable  cenfide- 
ration  has  been  given,  lime  out  of  mind, 
to  the  minifter  or  parfon  of  any  certain 
place  in  the  room  of  tithes.  A clergy - 

man 
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man  may  Cue  in  a fpiritnal  court  for  a 
modus  decimandi  5 yet  if  the  modus  is 
denied  there,  or  a cuftoin  is  to  be  tried, 
the  trial  thereof  belongs  to  the  courts  of 
common  law.  When  lands  are  con- 
verted to  other  ul'es,  as  in  the  cafe  of 
hay-ground  turned  into  tillage,  the 
modus  may  be  difcharged,  and  the  tithes 
paid  again  in  kind. 

MOEDORE,  or  Moidore.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Moidore. 

MOHERINGTA,  mossy  CHicpvEED, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  the  oflandiia-digy- 
nia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which 
is  conipofed  of  four  fliort,  undivided  pe- 
tals ; and  its  fruit  is  a I'ubglobofe  cap- 
fule,  with  one  cell,  in  which  are  con- 
tained numerous  roundifli  feeds. 

It  is  called  by  fome  alfine  mtifcofa. 

MOFFAT, a village  in  the  fliire  of  Annan- 
dale,  thirty-fix  miles  fouth-weft  of  Edin- 
burgh ; famous  for  its  mineral  wells, 
one  of  which  is  ufed  for  bathing,  and 
the  water  of  the  other  is  takeainwardly. 
Thefe  waters  are  of  great  fervice  in 
gripings  of  the  gu’s,  colics,  and  pains 
in  theilomach.  Thofe  who-are troubled 
with  ohftruflions,  rheumatic  pains  and 
aches,  find  great  relief  both  from  bath- 
ing and  drinking  ; nor  is  this  water  a 
lefs  fovereign  remedy  in  fcorhutic  cafes, 
and  the  king’s  evil.  Thefe  wells,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Plummer,  profeiTor  of 
medicine  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 
owe  their  virtues  to  a fulphureous  prin- 
ciple. 

MOGULS,  or  Monguls,  hoards  or  tribes 
of  vagrant  Tartars,  on  the  north  of 
India,  f om  whom  the  moguls  or  fove- 
reigns  of  In'd'a,  as  vvell  as  of  the  Ufbec- 
Tartars,  are  defcended. 

MOHAIR-  in  commerce,  the  hair  ef  a 
kind  of  goat,  frequent  about  Angotira, 
in  Tm  ky  ; the  inhabitants  of  which  city 
Ere  all  employed  in  the  mant.faAtrre  of 
’ cr.mblets,  made  of  this  hair.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Hair,  and  Camblet. 

Some  give  the  name  mohair  to  the  cam.- 
biets  or  fluff:  made  of  this  hair;  where- 
of the  unwatered  kind  pays  6 d.  per 
yard  on  importation,  and  draws  back, 
7~ 

on  exportation,  6-LLd.  The  watered  fovt 
100 

paj^s  on  imj-bortation  d,  per  yard, 

and  draws  baclr,  on  exportation,  lo d, 

1 00 

And  that  made  of  half  hair,  h:iir 
pay?,  on  importation,  as.  10  1%  d.  pet- 
yard,  and  draws  back,  on  exportation, 
a s-  7-J  d. 
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Mouair-shell,  in  natural  hlftoiy,  a 
fpecies  ofvoluta.  See  Voluta. 

MOHATS,  a town  of  Lower  Hungary, 
Jituated  on  the  Danube  : eafl  long.  20° 
north  lat.  4.6°  16'.  ’ 

MOHAWK-country,  a part  of  North 

America,  inhabited  by  one  of  the  five 
nations  of  the  Iroquois,  in  alliance  with 
and  fituated  between  the  province  of  New 
York  and  the  lake  Ontario,' or  Fron- 
tignac. 

MOHIL.A,  one  of  the  Comora-iflands  in 
the  Indian  ocean,  fituated  between  Ma- 
da'gafcar  and  the  continent  of  Africa; 
eafl  long,  43°  30'',  fouth  lat.  12°. 

MOHILOW,  orMoGiLOt,  a city  of  Po- 
land, in  the  province  of  Lithuania,  litu- 
Eted  fifty  miles  fouth  of  Oifa. 

MOIDORE,  oi  Moedore,  a portuguefe 
goid-coin.  See  the  article  Coin. 

moiety,  medietas,  the  half  of  any  thing,' 
See  the  article  Medietas. 

MOINEAU,  in  fortification,  is  a flat 
hailion  railed  between  two  other  ba- 
ftions,  when  a re-entering  angle  before 
a curtain  is  too  long.  The  moineau  is 
commonly  joined  to  the  curtain,  but  it 
is  fometimes  feparated  from  it  by  a fofs, 
in  which  cafe  it  is  called  a detached  ba- 
ftion.  The  moineau  is  not  raifed  fo 
high  as  the  works  of  the  place,  becanfs 
it  ought  to  be  expofed  to  the  fire  of  the 
place  in  cafe  the  enemy  fhould  lodge 
themfelves  in  it. 

Moisture,  a term  fometimes  ufed  lo 
denote  animal  fluids,  the  juices  of  plants, 
or  d-ampnefs  of  the  air  or  other  bodies. 

Radical  Moisture,  among  phylicians, 
fignifies  a vital  fluid,  which . nourillics 
and  maintains  life,  as  oil  does  a l,imp, 
However,  Dr.  Quincy  obferves,  thatfucli  r 
a fluid  is  a mere  chimera,  iinlefs  we 
thereby  rnean  the  mafs  of  biood.  See 
the  article  Blood. 

MOLA,  in  geography,  a town  of  Italy, 
feven  miles  eafl  of  the  city  of  Barri,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Mola,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  patella, 
See  the  article  Patella. 

Mola,  the  sun, fish,  in  ichthyology,  a 
fpecies-  of  oftracion,  -of  a comprelfed, 
roundifli  figure,  with  four  holes  on  the 
head. 

This  is  a very  fingular  fifli,  weighing 
often  more  than  an  bundled  pounds: 
its  figure,  at  firft  fight,  more  relerables 
the  head  of  fome  large  fifli,  cut  off  from 
the  body,  than  that  of  a complete  ani- 
mal. 

Mola,  a mole,  in  medicina.  Seetliear- 
tide  Mole. 

molakes, 
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MOLARES,  or  Dentes  molares,  in 
anatomy,  the  large  teeth  called  in  engliih 
grinders.  See  the"article  Tooth. 
MOLARIS  LAPIS,  the  mill-ftone.  See 
ihe  article  Mill- STONE. 

MOLASSES,  or  Molosses,  See  the  ar- 
ticle Molosses. 

MOLD,  or  Mould.  See  Mould. 
MOLDAVIA,  a province  of  eiiropesn 

Turky,  feparaled  from  Poland  by  the 
river  Neiller. 

MOLE,  talpa,  in  zoology,  makes  a g^niis 
of  quadrupeds,  of  the  order  of  the  ferae, 
thus  charaflerized  : tire  feet  are  formed 
like  hands,  and  calculated  for  digging; 
and  it  has  no  external  ears. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  two  fpecies,  i. 
The  common  mole,  a well  known  little 
animal,  of  a bluifli-black  colour,  very 
mifcliievous  to  the  farmers,  by  throwing 
up  the  ground  of  their  paftures.  z.  The 
pointed  tail-lefs  mole,  fomewhat  larger 
than  the  common  kind  : it  is  of  a mixed 
colour,  io  which  a purplifli  and  yellowifli 
tinge  .'eem  the  prevailing  ones:  it  is  a 
native  of  Afia,  and  lives  under  ground, 
like  the  common  mole. 

Mole  Cricket,  the  fame  with  gryllo 
lalpa.  See  Gryllo  Talpa. 

Mole,  mala  carnea,  in  medicine,  a mafs 
of  fltlliy  matter,  of  a fpheriral  figure, 
geperated  in  the  uterus,  or  womb,  :ind 
iWetinies  miftaken  fcr  a child.  Its  fize 
i.s  various,  from  th-it  of  a large  nut  to 
that  of  a foeuis.  Some  moles  are  loft 
and  fpungy,  and  others  membranous, 
with  a cavity  in  the  middle.  Sometimes 
they  are  filled  with  ferous  matter,  and 
fometimes  with  hydatides. 

The  fymptoms  of  a mole,  at  firft,  are 
, like  thofe  of  a real  pregnancy  ; but  af- 
Itrwards  they  vary,  for  the  woman  feels 
a dull  heavy  weight  like  that  of  a ball  of 
lead;  her  belly  being  round  and  fphe- 
tical,  without  any  motion  like  that  of  a 
living  foetus. 

Ihe  mole  itfcif  tlu  eatens  no  danger,  all 
ill!  difiiculty  lying  in  being  delivered  of 
It.  Some  women  are  troubled  with  them 
for feveral  years,  and  others  all  their  life, 
without  any  other  inconvenience  than  un- 
■ eafinefs  and  weight. 

The  cure  confills  in  expelling  the  mole  ; 
for  which  purpofe  the  afififtance  of  an  ex- 
pert midwife  or  furgeon  becomes  ne- 
cfflary.  U-  the  mouth  "of  the  uterus 
Ihquhl  be  too  Hrcmgly  contrafled  to  ad- 
mit the  hand  of  the  operator,  it  is  pro- 
petto  excite  the  woman’s  throws  by  brifk 
. whartits  and  llrpng  clyilers ; while  the 


os  uteri,  and  parts  adjacent,  are  in  the 
mean  time  gradually  relaxed  hy  the  ap- 
plication of  emollient  fomentations,  fife, 
which  done,  one  or  two  of  the  fingeis 
are  to  be  fii  ft  gently  infinuated,  and  then 
the  whole  hand  by  degrees,  in  order  to 
extrafi  the  mole,  as  directed  forthe  fcelut. 
See  the  article  Delivery. 

If  the  mole  adheres  to  the  uterus,  as  it 
frequently  does,  it  is  to  be  gently  fepa- 
• rated  before  exlrafilion  ; and  if  it  be  too 
large  to  be  got  out  entire,  it  may  be  care- 
fully feparated  and  extrafled  iu  pieces, 
either  with  the  fingers,  or  a falcifoiin 
hook.  To  conclude,  fays  Heilter,  if  a 
mole  does  not  occafion  any  bad  fynip- 
toms,  or  uneafinefs  in  the  mother,  and 
its  extrafilion  appears  difficult,  no  vio- 
lence fhouid  he  u!ed  ; fince  we  have  many 
inftances  of  moles  retained  in  the  uterus, 
without  any  great  detriment  to  the  pa- 
tient, as  long  as  they  lived. 

Mole,  in  geography,  a river  in  Surrei', 
lb  called  from  its  running,  for  part  of  its 
couife,  underground. 

Mole,  moles,  i.s  alfo  a maffive  work  of 
large  Hones  laid  in  the  fca  by  means  of 
_ cofferdams  ; extending  befoie  a port, 
either  to  defend  the  harbour  fiom  the 
impetuofiiy  of  the  waves,  or  t6  prevent 
the  paffage  of  lliips  without  leave. 

Mole,  moles,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  m’u- 
Ibltum,  in  form  of  a round  lower,  built 
upen  a fquare  bafe. 

MOLINA,  a city  of  Spain,  eighty  five 
miles  noith-caft  cf  Madrid. 

MOLINE,  or  Cross-moulin,  in  herald- 
ry, the  fame  with  that  called  ferde  niou- 
I n.  See  the  article  Fer  de  Moulin. 
MOLISE,  a city  cf  Italy,  fifty  miles  north- 
eali  of  the  city  of  Nap'es.  1 

MOLLEN,  a town  of  Lower  Saxony,  fix- 
tec-n  miles  north  cf  Lawenberg. 
MOLLUGO,  BASTARD-MADDER,  ill  bo- 
tany, a plant  of  the  triandria- trigynia 
clafs,  without  any  flower  petals  : its  fruit 
is  a capfule-  of  a lomewhat  oval  figure, 
with  three  cell.':  ; in  e.ach  of  which  there 
are  a number  of  kidney-ihaped  feeds. 

It  i.s  laid  to  have  the  fame  medicinal  vir- 
tues as  madder.  See  Madder. 
MOLOSSES,  in  commeice,  the  thick  fluid 
matter  remaining  alter  tlie  fugar  is-made, 
rcfemhling  fyrup.  See  Sugar. 

. In  Holland  mololTcs  are  muth  ufed  in 
the  manufaclure  of  tobacco,  and  by  the 
poor  people  for  fugar.  A brandy  is  allb 
diliihed  from  them,  but  it  is  laid  to  be 
unwholefome.  Seethe  articles  Brandy, 
Distillation,  Sff. 

13  MoloSi 
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Moloffes  imported  from  the  britifli  plan- 
tations, pay  per  ton  al.  iis.  4.d.  and 
draw  hack,  on  exportation,  a I.  5 s.  Mo- 
loffes  from  any  other  place,  pay,  on  im- 
portation, 10  I,  IS.  4(\.  per  ton;  and 
draw  hack,  on  exportation,  9 1.  15  s, 
MOLOSSUS,  in  greek  and  latin  poetry, 
a foot  compofed  of  three  long  fyllables, 
as  deleSlaiit. 

IVIOLTA,  or  Moi.txjra,  a toll  or  duty 
formerly  paid  by  vaffals  to  their  lord,  for 
grinding  their  corn  in  his  mill. 
MOLTING,  the  change  of  feathers,  hairs, 
or  horns,  in  birds  and  beafts.  See  the 
article  Mewing. 

MOLUCCA-islaNDS,  five  iflands  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  the  largeft  of  which  is 
fcarce  thirty  miles  round  ; they  are  called 
Bachian,  Machian,  Motyr,  Ternate, 
and  Tydor  ; they  produce  iago,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  fome  other  fruits  j but  what 
is  peculiar  to  thefe  iflands,  is  their  pro- 
ducing cloves.  They  are  fubjeft  to  the 
Dutch,  and  are  fituated  in  125°  of  eaft 
longitude,  and  between  50'fouth,  and  a® 
noi'th  latitude. 

Molucca-beans,  mohucella,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  didynamia-gymnofperraia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  is 
monopetalous  and  labiated  ; the  upper 
lip  being  entire,  and  the  lower  one  trifid  : 
the  feeds  are  turbinated,  and  contained 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cup. 

MOLWITZ,  a town  of  Silefia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  ; eaft  long.  i6° 
north  lat.  50'  a6'. 

MOLY,  in  botany,  a fpecies  of  allium,  or 
garlic. 

MbLYBDIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  of  a genus  of  cryftals,  of  a cubic 
form,  or  compofed  of  fix  fides,  at  right 
angles,  like  a die.  See  Crystal. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  three  known  fpe- 
cies. 1.  A colourlefs  one,  compofed  of 
extremely  fine  crufts.  This  is  found  in 
many  parts,  'both  of  this  and  other  king- 
doms, where  there  are  lead-mines  ; and 
tho’  naturally  colourlefs,  is  fometimes 
tinged  with  a red,  green,  or  blue.  2.  A 
dull  one  with  thicker  crufts,  fometimes 
whitifli,  and  fpmetiraes  coloured  to  a 
yellowifii  or  other  hue.  This  is  found  in 
the  lead-mines  of  Yorklhire,  and  fome 
other  places.  And  3.  A dull  bluifli 
white  one,  with  very  thick  crufts.  This  is 
very  frequent  in  the  lead-mines  in  Derby- 
fliire,  and  is  generally  found  in  large 
f liifters. 

MOMBAZA,  or  Monbasa,'  an  ifland 
aad  city  pn  the  eaf^  cpaft  of  Africa,  op- 
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polite  to  the  country  of  Mombaza,  ia 
Zanguebar  : eaft  long.  4.8°,  north  lat.  4,°. 
Mombaza,  a fub-divifion  of  Zanguebar 
fubjeft  to  the  Portugutze. 

MOMENT,  in  the  doftrine  of  time,  an 
inftant,  or  the  mod  minute  and  indivi- 
fible  part  of  dui'ation.  See  Time. 
Striaiy  fpeaking,  however,  a moment 
ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  any  part 
of  time,  but  only  as  the  termination  or 
limit  thereof. 

Moment,  in  the  doflrine  of  infinites,  de. 
notes  the  fame  with  infinitefimal.  Set 
the  article  Infinitesimal. 

Leibnitz,  and  other  foreigners,  call  ihefe 
moments  differences.  See  Calculus 

DIFFERENTIALIS. 

MOMENTUM,  in  mechanics,  fignifies 
the  fame  with  impetus,  or  the  qnantily 
of  motion  in  a moving  body;  which  is 
always  equal  to  the  quantity  of  mailer, 
multiplied  into  the  velocity  ; or,  which 
is  the  fame  thing,  it  may  be  confidertd 
as  a redlangle  under  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter and  velocity.  See  Motion. 
MOMORDICA,  the  wild  cucumbeb, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  the  moncecia-fyn- 
genefia  clafs  of  plants,  with  a monope- 
'talous  flower,  divided  into  five  fegments; 
the  fruit  is  an  apple,  burfting  open  with 
great  clafticity,  and  containing  a num- 
ber of  compreffed  feeds. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  ntiomordica 
and  luffa  of  Tournefort,  and  the  elate- 
rium  of  Boerhaave  ; and  indeed  iheela- 
terium  of  the  ftiops,  a violent  purge,  is 
the  fruit  of  this  plant. 

MONA,  an  ifland  in  the  Baltic,  foiith- 
weft  of  the  ifland  of  Zealand,  fubjeft  to 
Denmark  ; eaft  long.  12°  30',  north  lah 
Sj”  20'. 

MONACO,  a port-town  of  Italy,  inlhe 
territory  of  Genoa  s eaft  long.  7°  18') 
north  lat.  43 53'. 

MONADELPHIA,  in  botany,  a clafs  of 
plants,  the  fixteenth  in  order,  fo  called 
becaufe  the  ftamina  of  the  flowers  are  fo 

interwoven  as  to  form  one  body;  or 
rather,  becaufe  the  ftamina  are  connefttd, 
or  coalefce  at  the  bafe.  See  Botany. 
To  this  clafs  belong  the  mallow,  akes, 
althaea,  and  hibifcus,  Spe  the  attitk 
Mallow,  &c. 

MONAGHAN,  a county  of  Ireland,  in 
the  province  ofUlfter,  bounded  by  Ty- 
rone, on  the  north  ; by  Armagh,  on  iht 
eaft;  by  Cavan  and  Louth,  on  the  fonlhl 
and  by  the  county  of  Farmanagti, 
the  weft.  , 

MQN-4NDRIA,  in  botany,  a cl^fsjt 
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the  firft  in  order,  with  only  one 


ftamen,  or  male  part  in  each  flower. 

The  monandria  are  fubdivided  into  two 
orders,  which  are  denominated  monan- 
dria-monogynia,  and  monandria-digy- 
jiia,  according  as  they  contain  one  or 
two  ftyles.  See  the  article  Style. 
Tothisclafs  belong  canna,  boerhaavia, 
6fc.  See  the  article  Canna,  &c. 

JIONARCHY,  a government  in  which 
the  fupreme  power  is  invefted  in  a lingle 
perfon.  ' There  are  feveral  kinds  of  mo- 
narchies, as  where  the  monarch  is  in- 
vefted with  an  abfolute  power,  and  is 
accountable  to  none  but  God.  It  is  an 
error  to  fuppofe,  that  a defpotic  or  abfo- 
lute monarch  is  a folecifm  in  politics, 
and  that  there  can  be  none  fuch  legally  ; 
for  the  contrary  is  true,  and  that  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  from 
various  principles.  In  China  it  is  found- 
ed on  paternal  authority,  and  is  the 
balis  of  the  government ; in  Turky, 
Perfia,  Barbary,  and  India,  it  is  the  efFefl 
of  religion ; and  in  Denmark,  the  king 
is  legally  abfolute  by  the  folcmn  furrender 
which  the  people  made  to  his  predeceflbr 
of  their  liberties.  Another  kind  of  mo- 
narchy is  that  which  is  limited,  where 
the  fupreme  power  is  virtually  in  the 
laws,  though  the  majefty  of  government, 
and  the  adminiftration,  is  veiled  in  a 
lingle  perfon.  Monarchies  are  alfo  ei- 
ther hereditary,  where  the  regal  power 
defcends  immediately  from  the  poffelTor 
to  the  next  heir  by  blood ; or  eledlive, 
where  the  choice'  depends  upon  all  who 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  freedom,  as  in  Po- 
land; or  upon  a few  perfons  in  whom 
the  conftitution  veils  the  power  of  elec- 
tion, as  in  the  german  empire.  See  the 
articles  King  and  Government. 
MONARDA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
diandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  with 
a monopetalous  flower,  the  limb  of  which 
is  ringent : the  feeds  are  four  in  num- 
ber, roundilh,  and  contained  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cup. 

MONASTERY,  a convent,  or  houfe  built 
for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of 
monks,  mendicant  friarsj  or  nuns,  whe- 
ther it  be  an  abbey,  priory,  &c. 
Monalleries  are  governed  by  different 
rules,  according  to  the  different  regula- 
tions prefcribed  by  their  founders.  The 
firll  regular  and  perfedl  monalleries  were 
founded  by  St.  Pachomius,  in  Egypt  : 
but  St.  Bafil  is  generally  confidered  as 
the  great  father  and  patriarch  of  the 
eallern  monks  3 lince  in  the  fourth  cs^i- 


tury  he  prefcribed  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  monalleries,  to  which  the 
anachorets  and  coenobites,  and  the  other 
antient  fathers  of  the  defarts,  fubmitted  : 
in  like  manner  St.  Benedidl  was  Itiled 
the  patriarch  of  the  wellern  monks ; he 
appeared  in  Italy  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  fifth  century,  and  publilhed  his 
rule,  which  was  univerfally  received 
throughout  the  well.  St.  Augullin  be- 
ing fent  into  England  by  St.  Gregory 
the  pope,  in  the  year  596,  to  convert 
the  Englilh,  he  at  the  fame  time  intro- 
duced the  monallic  Hate  into  this  king- 
dom, which  made  fuch  progrefs  here, 
that  within  the  fpace  of  two  hundred 
years,  there  were  thirty  kings  and  queens 
who  preferred  the  religious  habit  to  their 
crowns,  and  founded  ilately  monalleries, 
where  they  ended  their  days  in  folitude 
and  retirement. 

MONASTIC,  fomething  belonging  to 
monks.  See  the  article  Monk. 
MONBRISON,  orMoNTHRisoN,  a town 
of  France,  in  the  province  of  Lyonois, 
thirty- feven  miles  fouth-well  of  Lyons. 
MONCON,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Arragon,  fifty  miles  north- eaft 
of  Saragoffa. 

MONCONTOUR,  a town  of  France,  in 
the  province  of  Britany,  thirty  miles 
fouth-well  of  St.  Malo. 

MONDAY,  dies  luna,  the  fecond  day  of 
the  week,  fo  called  as  being  antiently  fa- 
cred  to  the  moon,  q.  d,  moon-day.  See 
the  articles  Day  and  Week. 
MONDEGO,  a river  of  Portugal,  which 
runs  through  the  province  of  Beira,  and 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  thirty  miles 
below  Coimbra. 

MONDENEDO,  a city  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Galicia,  feventy  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Compoftella. 

MONDIDIER,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Picardy,  eighteen  miles  fouth 
of  Amiens. 

MONDOVI,  a city  of  Italy,  in  the  terri- 
tojy  of  Piedmont!  eaft  long.  q'‘-  55', 
north  lat.  44.”  33', 

MONEMUGI,  a country  in  the  fouth  of 
Africa,  fituated  between  Angola  and 
Zanguebar. 

MONEY , moneta,  a piece  of  matter,  com- 
monly metal,  to  which  public  authority 
has  affixed  a certain  value  and  weight, 
to  ferve  as  a medium  in  commerce. 

The  sera  of  the  invention  of  money  is  not 
eafy  to  be  fettled.  There  is  no  room  to 
doubt  but  that  in  . the  earlieft  ages  the 
prdinary  way  of  traffic  among  men,  was 
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by  trucking  or  exchanging  one  commo- 
ility  for  anoiher  ; but  in  courfe  of  time 
it  was  found  nectflary,  in  the  way  of 
commutative  juftice,  to  have  tome  com- 
mon meafure  or  ftandard,  according  to 
which  aji  things  thould  be  eftimated. 
See  the  article  Exchange. 

Money  is  ufually  divided  into  real  and 
imaginary.  Real  money  includes  all 
coins,  whether  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  or 
the  like  ; fuch  as  guineas,  crowns,  pi- 
iioles,  pieces  of  eight,  ducats,  &c.  for  an 
account  of  which  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  article  Coin,  where  we  have  given 
tables  of  the  moll  remarkable  coins,  both 
antient  and  modern,  with  their,  values 
in  englillr  money.  See  alfo  Guinea, 
Crown,  Pistole,  &c. 

Imaginary  money,  or  money  of  account, 
is  that  which  has  never  exifted,  or,  at 
lea  ft,  which  does  not  exitt  in  real  fpe- 
cies  j but  is  a denomination  invented  or 
retained  to  facilitate  the  ftating  of  ac- 
counts, by  keeping  them  ftill  on  a fixed 
footing,  not  to  be  changed  like  current 
coins,  which  the  authority  of  the  fove- 
reigns  fometiraes  raifes  or  lowers,  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of^  the  (late,  of 
which  kinds  are  pounds,  livres,  marks, 
rnaravedies,  ©’r.  Se6  Pound,  ©c. 
Under  this  divifion  of  money  we  have 
endeavoured  to  give  an  account  of  all 
the  moft  remarkable  imaginary  fpecies  in 
the  feveral  trailing  places  of. note  in  the 
world  ; and  having  made  cur  colleClion 
from  various  authors,  we  have  correiled 
their  errors,  which  were  many,’ with  all 
poflible  accuracy.  And  here  it  is  ne- 
celTary  to  obferve,  that  to  avoid  repe- 
titions, we  are  obliged'to  refer  the  reader 
to  the  article  Coin,  for  the  ftating  the 
proportion  of  the  different  eiiropean 
monies  of  account  to  fterling  monty  ; 
fome  of  this  laft  fpecies  of  moft  nations 
in  Europe  being  given  there,  wiih  its 
value  in  englifh  money,  which  may  ferve 
to  lettle  the  feveral  proportions  with  the 
Englifh. 

it/rg/r/i  Money  cf  account,  is  the  pound, 
fiiilling,  and  pence  ^ the  firft  and  laft  be- 
ing imaginary  money,  and  exchanges 
calculated  in  one  of  them  two  : the  pound 

' contains  twenty  fluiiings,  and  the  fliilling 
twelve  pence. 

Scotch  Money  of  account,  is  the  pound, 
fliilling,  and  penny  j the  pound  con- 
taining twenty  (hillings,  being  equiva- 
lent to  one  fliilling  and  eight- pence  eng- 
lilh;  and  the  fliilling  containing  twelve 
pennies,  equal  to.a  penny  englilh.  There 
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is  alfo  among  them  an  account  of  marks 
the  mark  being  equivalent  to  one  fliilling 
l|-  penny  englilh  : of  this  laft  kind  they 
had  formerly  a lilver  coin.  See  Coin; 
Trench  Money  of  account,  is  in  livres,  fob, 
and  deniers,  of  which  twelve  deniers 
make  a fol,  and  twenty  Ibis  a livre  ; their 
exchange  is  by  the  crown  of  three  livres 
or  fixty  Cols. 

Dutch  Money  of  account,  is  kept,  at  Ara- 
' fterdam  and  Rotterdam,  the  two  chief 
trading  places,  in  guilders,  (livers,  and 
penins  ; fo  that  though  goods  are  fold 
for  other  fpecies,  fuch  as  livre-de-gios, 
©If.-  yet  all  are  reduced  to  the  above  de- 
nominations- for  the- entries  into  their 
books.  The  exchanges  are  made  wiih 
us  in  fo  many  ftiillings  to  a pound  Ker- 
ling,  though  in  moft  other  places  in  de. 

' niers-de-gros. 

■Spanifh  Money  of  account,  is  at  Cadiz  kept., 
in  rials  of  plate  and  its  fraSions  j at 
Caftile,  in  rnaravedies  ; at  'Valencia,  in 
livres  or  dollars,  fueldos  and  dineros  ; of 
which -laft,  twelve  make  a fueldo,  and 
twenty  fueldos  a livre  or  dollar.  Seven- 
teen quartos  at  Cadiz  and  Caftile' make 
two  rials  vellon,  which  is  now  an  ima- 
ginary coin,  though  formerly  it  was  the 
principal  one  of  the  kingdom.  A roa- 
ravedie  is  another  imaginary  fpecie,  of 
which  feventeen  is  reckoned  to  a rial 
vellon.  The  ducat  is  alfo  a fiflilions 
I coin  of  eleven  rials  of  plate  in  purchal'es, 
fales,  and  other  mercantile  tranfaflions, 
except  in  exchanges,  when  it  is  valued 
at  eleven  rials  of  plate,  and  one  mara- 
vedie,  or  375  rnaravedies. 

Porluguefe  Money  of  account,  is  kept  in 
reas,  or  res,  making  a feparation  at  every 
hundred,  thoufandth,  ©c.  800  reas  go 
toa  moidore. 

German  and  Sucuifs  Money  of  account.  At 
Coningiberg-,  Elbiiig,.and  Daiitzick,  ac- 
counts are  kept  in  rixdollars  and  gros, 
or  in  poli(h  guilders,  gros,  and  deniers, 

. or  penins.  They  exchange  on  Amfter- 
dam  in  polifli  gros  for-a  livre- de-gios  of 
flx  gilders  current  money  of  Amfter- 
dam,  and  on  Hamburgh  for  the  rixdbllar. 
At  Lnbeck,  accounts  are  kept  in  marks, 
fchellings,  and  deniers  or  penins-lubs, 
in  which  their  exchanges  are  made.  At 
Breflaw,  accounts  are  kept  in  rixdollars 
and  filver  gros  and  penins;  in  thefiift 
of  which  fpecies  exchanges  are. made  on 
Amtterdara  for  a certain  number  of  di- 
vers, bank-money,  and  on  Hamburg  for 
rixdollars  of  Breflaw,  againft  fixdollais 

of  Hamburg  bank.  A.ii  Haitib'Jrg> 

counts 
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counts  are  kept  in  marks,  fcliellings,  and 
deniers-lubs  baiik -money,  by  thofe  who 
have  caftl  in  the  bank;  but  by  tbofe  who 
have  not,  their  books  are  generally  kept 
in  rixilollars,  fcliellings,  and  denier  cur- 
ren^  money.  At  Brerhen,  accounts  are 
kept  in  rixdoilars  and  gros,  and  it  ex- 
changes on  Amfterdam  rixdoilars  of 
leventy-twD  gros,  for  rixdoilars  of  fifty 
(livers  banco.  At  Leipfic  and  Naum- 
bourg,  accounts  aie  kept  in  rixdoilars, 
crowns,  gros,  and  penins.  At  Berlin,, 
and  in  all  this  kingdom,  accounts  are 
kept  in  guilders,  gros,  and  penins.  At 
Zurich,  accounts  are  kept  in  rixdoilars, 
creulzers,  and  hellers  ; reckoning  the’ir 
rixdoilars  (worth  about  4 s.  6 d.  (terling) 
at  lok  of  their  creutzers.  At  Frankfort 
on  the  Maine,  and  Hanaw’,  accounts  are 
kept  in  rixdoilars  and  creutzers.  At 
Vienna  accounts  are  kept  in  guilders, 
creutzers,  and  penins,  reckoning  eight 
penins  to  a creutzer,  and  fixty  ci'eutzers 
to  a guilder.  At  Nuremberg  and  Aiigf- 
bourg,  acconnts  are  kept  in  gniiders, 
creutzers,  and  hellers  ; at  Liege,  in  livres, 
fols,  and  deniers. 

In  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland, 
accounts  are  kept  in  guilders,  creutzers, 
and  penins ; or  under  the  fame  denomi- 
nation with  the  coins  of  the  empire.  In 
the  canton  of  Bafil,  accounts  are  vari- 
ouliy  kept,  (bme  in  rixdoilars,  fcheil- 
ings,  and  deniers;  fome  in  livres,  fchell- 
ings,  and  deniers;  fome  in  rixdoilars, 
creutzers,  and  penins  ; and  fome  in  guild- 
ers, creutzers,  and  penins. 
llalim  Monhy  of  account.  In  tlie  cities 
of  Genoa  and  Novi,  accounts  are  kept 
inlivres,  foldf,  and  denai i ; or  in  dollars 
of  TOO  foldls.  At  Milan  accounts  are 
kept  in  livres,  foldis,  and  denari,  to  be 
counted  like  pounds,  fliillings,  and  pence, 
■Via,  twelve  denaris  to  a Ijldi,  £ff.  At 
Rome,  accounts  are  kept  in  crowns, -Ju- 
lios, and  bajcches,  oji'''grains  and  quar- 
trins;  the  crown  is  divided  into  ten  Ju- 
lios, and  the  Julio  into  te^ bajoches.  At 
Leghorn,  accounts  are  - jmer  aily  kept  in 
dollars,  foldi,  and  denarf.  At  Florence, 
they  keep  their  books  and  accounts  in 
crowns,  fpidi,  and  denari,  picoli  or 
current  money.  At  Naples,  accounts 
are  kept  in  ducats,'- florins,  and  grains. 
The  accounts  in  .Sicily  are  kept  the 
fame  as  at  Naples.  At  Lucca  they  keep 
their  accounts  in  crowns,  livres,  foldi, 
and  denari ; the  crown  is  worth  7 livres 
10  fpidi ; the  livre,  zo  foldi  .;  and  the 
foldi,  II  denari.  At  Venice,  accounts 


are  kept  in  livres,  foldi,  and  denari,  pi- 
coli, or  current;  but  the,  hank-entries  are 
in  livres,  foldi,  and  groli’es  : both  the 
.current  and  bank- ducats  of  Venice  make 
24  foidi,  or  6 livres  and  four'  foldi.  At 
Bologna,  accounts  are  kept  in  livres, 
Ibldi,  and  denari ; the  livre  being  20 
foldi,  and  the  foldi'iz  denari.  At  Ber- 
gam,  the  money  of  account  is  the  fame 
as  at  Bologna,  and  its  proportions  the 
fame.  At  Parma  accounts  are  kept  in 
crovvns,  foldi,  and  denari  ;•  the  crown  is 
20  foldi,  and  the  foldi  lo  denari.  At 
Modena  and  Mantua,  accounts  are  kept 
in  livres,  foldi,  and  denari.  In  Savoy  and 
Piedmont,  accounts  are  kept  in  livres  or 
lires,  foldi,  and  quartrins.  At  Placentia, 
accounts  ai  e kept  in  crowns,  foldi,  and  de-- 
nari  of  mark  ; of  which  12  denari  make 
a foldi,  Sind  ao  foldi  the  rrowti.  In  the 
ifland  of  Sardinia,  acconnts  are  kept  as  in 
moll  parts  of  Italy,  in  livres,  foldi,  and 
denari.-  I-n  the  ifland  of  Malta,  the  mo- 
ney of  account  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
Sicily.  In  the  ifland  of  Candia,  the  ac- 
count ia  the  fame  as  at  Venice. 

RtiJJiaH,  S^edifli,  Danijh,  andPolifi,  Mo- 
ney of  account.  In  the  trading  places 
of  the  rnffian  empire,  accounts  are  kept 
in  roubles,  grives,  and  mofcofqnes,  or 
in  roubles  and  coppecks ; 10  coppecks 
(each  of  which  is  equal  to  a mofcofques) 
make  a grive,  and  100  coppecks,  or 
10  grives,  is  a rouble.  In  the  kingdom 
of  Sweden,  accounts  are  kept-  in  dollars, 
marks,  and  oorts ; the  dollar  being  worth 
4 maiks,  and  fhe_mark  8 oorts.  In 
Denmark,  accounts  are  kept  in  marks  and 
fcliellings  : the  rixdollar  is  worth  fix 
marks;  the  mark,  16  fcliellings  ; and  the 
fchelling,  3 penins.  Accounts  are  kept 
at  Bergen,  and  in  other  places  In  Nor- 
way, in  danifti  rixdoilars,  marks,  and 
fcliellings.  In  Poland,  accounts  are  kept 
in  gnildei'E,  gros,  and  deniers,  of  which 
18  deniers  make  a gros,  and  30  gros  a 
guilder  : they  here  keep  acco\ints  alfo 
io  rixdo'llais  and  gros,  reckoning  90  of 
the  iatter  to  one  of  the  former.  At  Riga, 
acconnts  are  kept  in  rixdoilars  and  gros, 
the  former  cf  which  I'pecies  confirts  of  90 
of  the  latter. 

Tur.ii/h  Money  of  account.  The  Turks, 
both  in  Europe,  Afia,  and  Alrica,  ac- 
count by  pnrfes,  either  of  filver  or  gold 
(the  lall  being  only  ofed  in  the  feraglio) 
with  halTpurfes  of  gold,  called  alfo  rize.s: 
the  purie  of  filver  is  equal  10  1500  french 
livres,  or  about  65  1.  Ilcriing  ; and  the 
half  purfe  in  proportion  : tlte  ptirfe  of 
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gold  is  15000  fequins,  equal  to  30000 
french  crowns,  or  about  3750  1.  fterlings 
this  is  feldonn  uCed  but  for  prefents  to  fa- 
vourites, fo  that  a purfe  fimply  fignifies  a 
purfe  of  filver,  or  1500  livres.  The 
merchants  alfo  ufe  dutch  dollars,  called 
allani  or  abouquels,  with  medins  and 
afpers : the  dollar  is  equal  to  35  me- 
dins,  and  the  medin  to  3 afpers  ; the 
afper  to  a halfpenny  fterling  money. 

Monies  of  account  axe  follow.  In 

Perfia,  they  account  by  the  taman  (called 
alfo  man  and  tumein)  and  dinar  bilHj  the 
taman  is  compofed  of  50  abafis,  or  100 
mamodies,  or  zoo  chapes,  or  10000  di- 
nars ; which,  accounting  the  abadi  on 
the  foot  of  1 8 french  fols,  or  the  dinar  on 
that  of  a denier,  amounts  to  3I.  12s.  6 d. 
fterling  the  taman.  They  alfo  account 
by  larins,  efpecially  at  Ormus,  and  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Perlian  gulph  : the  larin 
is  equivalent  to  ii  d.  fterling;  and  on 
that  footing  is  ufed  alfo  in  Arabia,  and 
through  a great  part  of  the  Eaft-Indies. 
Chinele  moneys  of  account  are  the  pic, 
picol,  and  tael;  which,  though  in  efteff 
weights,  do  likewife  ferve  as  money  of 
account,  obtaining  in  Tonquin  as  well 
as  China : the  pic  is  divided  into  100  ca- 
tis,  fome  fay  125;  the  cati  into  16  taels, 
each  tael  equal  to  one  ounce  two  drachms; 
the  picol  contains  66%  caties  ; the  tael  is 
equivalent  to  6s.  8 d.  fterling. 

Japonefe  moneys  of  account  are  the  fchu- 
ites,  cockiens,  oebans  or  oubans,  and 
taels : aoo  fchuites  are  equal  to  500 
dutch  pounds,  the  cockien  equal  to  lo 
low-country  pounds,  1000  oebans  make 
45000  taels. 

Mogul  money  of  account : at  Surat, 
Agra,  and  the  reft  of  the  eftates  of  the 
great  Mogul,  they  ufe  lacres,  acrees,  or 
Iceths,  implying  one  hundred  thoufand  ; 
thus  a lacre  of  rupees  is  looooo  rupees  ; 
ftie  lacre  being  nearly  on  the  footing  of 
the  tun  of  gold  in  Holland,  and  the 
million  of  France. 

Monies  of  account  of  other  illands  and 
coafts  of  India.  Throughout  Malabar, 
and  at  Goa,  they  ufe  tangas,  vintins, 
and  pardos-xeraphin : the  tanga  is  of  two 
kinds,  miz.  of  good  and  bad  alloy  ; 
hence  their  cuftom  is  to  count  by  good 
or  bad  money  ; the  tanga  of  good  alloy 
is  better  by  one  fifth  than  the  bad,  fo  that 
4 tangos  good  being  allowed  the  pardos- 
xeraphin,  there  will  be  required  3 of 
the  bad  ; 4 vintins  good  make  a tanga 
likewife  good  ; 15  barucos,  a vintin ; 
3 good  baruco  is  equal  to  a portuguefe 


ree,  a french  denier,  or  one  thirteenth  of 
a penny  fterling.  In  the  ifland  of  Java 
they  ufe  the  fonta,  fapacou,  fardos,  and 
catis  ; which  laft  money,  together  with 
the  leeth  or  lacre,  is  much  ufed  through- 
out  all  the  Eaft-Indies  : the  fonta  is  100 
caxas,  or  little  pieces  of  that  country, 
hung  on  a firing,  and  is  equal  lo  eleven 
twelfths  of  a penny  fterling  ; five  fonlas 
make  the  fapacou.  The  fardos  equal  to 
as.  8 d.  fterling;  the  cati  contains  ao 
taels;  the  tael  6 s.  8 d.  fterling.  There 
are  iflands,  cities,  and  ftates  of  the 
Eaft-Indies,  whofe  monies  of  account  are 
not  here  exprelfed,  partly  becaufe  re- 
ducible fo  fome  of  the  above-mentioned, 
and  partly  becaufe  we  find  no  certain 
confiftent  account  of  them. 

African  Money  of  account.  From  Cape 
Verd  to  the  Cape  of  Good-hope,  all  ex- 
changes  and  valuations  of  merchandize 
are'  made  on  the  foot  of  the  macoute  and 
piece;  which,  though  no  monies  of  ac- 
count (for  thofe  barbarians  have  no  real 
monies,  and  therefore  need  no  imagina- 
ry ones  to  eftimate  them  by)  yetfervein 
lieu  thereof.  At  Loango  de  Boirie,  and 
other  places  on  the  coaft  of  Angola,  the 
eftimations  are  madeby  macoutes;  and  at 
Malimbo  and  Cabindo,  on  the  fame  coall, 
the  negroes  reckon  by  pieces  : among  the 
firft:  the  macoute  is  equal  to  to  pieces  j 
ten  macoutes  make  190,  which  like- 
wife gives  us  a kind  of  imaginary  money 
to  eftimate  any  purchafe,  exchange,  Sfc. 
they  fix  on  the  one  fide  the  number  of 
macoutes  required  ; e.  gr.  fora  negro i 
fo  that  there  are  feveral  bargains  made 
for  one  ; fuppofe,  forinftance,  the  Have 
to  be  fixed  at  350opieces,  this  amounts  to 
350  macoutes;  to  make  up  this  number 
of, macoutes  in  merchandize,  they  fix  the 
price  of  each  in  macoutes.  Twoflemilh 
knives,  ex.gr.  are  accounted  one  ma- 
coute;  a copper-bafon,  z 115.  weight, 
three  ; a barrel  ,of  gun-ppwder,  three, 
For  the  piece,  it  ferves  in  like 
manner  lo  ellimate  the  value  of  goods, 
duties,  Sfc.  on  either  fide  : thus  the 
natives  require  10  pieces  for  a Have! 
and  the  europeans  put,  for  inftance,  a 
fufee  at  t piece,  a piece  of  falampours 
at  4 pieces,  (ffc.  The  cities  ot  Barbaty 
and  Egypt,  whither  the  europeans  traffic, 
reckon  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  in 
the  Levant  and  the  dominions  of  the 
grand  fignior  ; for  the  reft,  through  that 
vaft  extent  of  coaft  where  we  trade  foe 
negroes,  gold-dull, elephant’s  teeth,  wax, 
leather,  &c,  either  the  miferabie' 
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liitants  do  not  know  what  money  of  ac- 
count is,  or,  if  they  have  any,  it  is  only 
wliat  ftrangers,  fettled  among  them,  have 
introduced. 

Monies  of  account  in  America.  Here  they 
liave  no  money  of  their  own  ; the  refpec- 
tive  monies  of  account  of  the  Europeans, 
who  have  made  fettlements  there,  being 
ellabliflied  among  them. 

Monies  of  account  among  the  antients. 
Grecian  monies  of  account.  The  Greeks 
reckone.i  their  fums  of  monev  by  drach- 
mae, iniiite,  and  talenta  : the  drachma 
was  equal  to  yfd.  fterling;  loodrach- 
nise  made  the  mina,  equal  to  3 1.  4 s.  7 d. 
fterling  ; 60  minre  mdde  the  talent,  equal 
to  193  I.  15  s.  Iterling  ; hence  100  ta- 
lents amounted  to  193751.  fterling. 

The  mina  and  talent  indeed  were  differ- 
ent in  different ' provinces  : the  propor- 
tions in  attic  drachms  are  as  follows  ; the 
fyrian  mina  contained  15  attic  drachms; 
the  ptolemalc,  33  f;  the  antiochic  and 
eubasan,  too;  the  babylonic,  116;  the 
greater  attic  and  tyrian,  133  f ; the  segi- 
iiean  and  rhodian,  166  f;  the  fyrian  ta- 
lent contained  15  attic  minae,  the  ptole- 
maic  10,  the  antiochic  60,  the  eubsan 
60,  the  babylonic  70,  the  greater  attic 
and  tyrian  80,  the  aeginean  and  rhodian 
loo. 

Roman  monies  of  account  were  the  fef- 
lertius  and  feftertiura  : the  feftertins  was 
nearly  equal  to  ad.  fterling;  1000  of  thefe 
made  the  feftertium,  equal  to  SI.  is.  55d. 
Iterling;  looo  of  the  feftertia  made  the 
(lecies  feftertium  (the  adverb  ceniies  be- 
ing always  underltood)  equal  to  Soyal. 
]8s.  4d.  fterling;  the  decies  feflertium 
they  alfo  called  the  decies  centena  millia 
mimmnm.  Centies  lefteitium,  or  cen- 
liesH.  S.  were  equal  to  80729  1.  3 s.  qd. 
Millies  H.  S.  were  equal  to  807291I. 
I3S.  4d.  Millies  centies  H.  S.  equal  to 
88S020 1.  16  s.  8 d. 

hlfe,  or  Money,  is  either  that  ftruck 
by  an  unqualified  perfon,  and  of  unfta- 
tutable  metals  ; or  that  which  has  loft  of 
its  weight,  either  by  being  clipped  on  the 
corners,  or  filed  on  the  edges ; or,  laft- 
ly,  by  having  fome  of  its  fuiface  eaten 
off,  if  gold,  by  aqua  regia.;  if  filver,  by 
aqua  fortis.  Another  kind  of  bafe  mo- 
ney, is  that  made  of  pieces  of  iron,  cop- 
(>er,  or  other  metal,  covered  on  each 
tide  with  a thin  plate  or  leaf  of  gold  or 
filver,  neatly  foldeied  and  joined  round 
the  edges,  and  ftruck,  like  other  coin, 
with  figures,  legends,  Sfc. 
MONEYERS,MoNEyoRS,  or  Mo^MERS, 
VoL.  III. 
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officers  of  the  mint,  who  work  an<l  com 
gold  and  filver  money,  and  anfwer  all 
wafte  and  charges.  See  Mint,  ’ 
MONFORTTE,  the  name  of  two  towns  in 
Portugal,  the  one  in  the  province  cf 
Alentejo,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Beira, 
MONGUL,  or  MonuL,  a part  of'Tar- 
tnry,  ivmg  eafl  of  I r.dia  and  Peifia. 
MONIICEn.YM,'  a town  of  the  united 
Nethfrl.inds,  in  the  province  of  Holland, 
eighr  miles  north-  eaft  of  Anifterdara. 
MONITORY  LETTERS,  are  letters' of 
warning  and  admonition,  fent  from  am 
ecclefiuftical  judge,  upon  information  of 
fcandals  and  abufes,  within  the  cogniz-  ■ 
rnce  of  his  court.  , 

MONK.,  a perfon  who  wholly  dedicates 
himfclf  tothefervice  of  religion,  in  fome 
monartery,  under  the  direilion  of  fome 
particular  ftalutes  and  rules. 

The  m :ft  probable  account  of  the  origi- 
nal of  the  monks  is,  that  in  the  decian 
peiTecution,  in  the  mi.-ldle  of  the  Illd. 
centurj',  many  perfons  in  Egypt,  to  avoid 
the  f'.iry  of  the  ttorm,  fled  to  the  neigh- 
bouring defarts  and  mountains,  where 
they  not  only  found  a fafe  retreat,  but  al- 
fo more  time  and  liberty  to  exercife  ihem- 
felves  in  afls  of  piety  and  divine  contem- 
plations ; which  fort  of  life  became  fo 
agree.rb!e,  that  when  the  perfecution  was 
over,  they  rrfufed  to  return  to  their  ha- 
bitations again,  choofing  rather  to  con- 
tinue in  thole  cottages  and  cells,  which 
they  had  made  for  ihemfelves  in  the  wil- 
dernefs.  From  that  time  to  the  reign  of 
Conftantine,  monachifra  was  confined  to 
the  hermits  or  anachorets,  who  lived  in 
private  cells  in  the  wiKlernefs  : but  when 
Pachomius  had  erefted  monafteries,  other 
countries  prefently  followed  the  example. 
See  the  article  Monastery. 

The  manner  of  aHmiffion  to  the  monaftic 
life  was  ufually  by  fome  change  of  habit, 
not  to  fignify  any  religious  rayftery,  but  ‘ 
only  to  esprefstheir  gravity  and  contempt 
of  the  world.  Long  hair  was  always 
thought  an  indecency  in  men,  and  favour- 
ing of  fe.'iilar  vanity,  and  therefore  they 
polled  every  monk  at  his  admifiion,  to 
diftingiiifli  him  from  feciihars ; but  they 
never  fhaved  them,  left  they  (hould  lock 
like  the  priefts  of  Ifis.  St.  Jerom  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  habits  of  the  monks,  intimates 
that  it  diftered  from  that  of  others  only'  in 
this,  that  it  was  clie,aper,  coaiTtr,  and 
meaner  raiment.  V/e  read  of  no  fo'err.ri 
vow,  or  profeffion,  required  at  their  ad- 
mifflon  ; but  they  underwent  a triennial 
probation,  during  which  tuns  they  were 
iz  K,  inured 
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inured  to  the  exercifes  of  the  monadic 
life.  If,  after  that  time  was  expired, 
they  chofe  to  continue  the  fame  exercifes, 
they  were  then  admitted,  withoutany  far- 
ther ceremony,  into  the  community.  As_ 
the  monalleries  had  no  Handing  revenues, 
all  the  monks  were  obliged  to  nnaintain 
ihemfelves  by  their  daily,  labour  ; they 
had  no  idle  mendicants  among  them,  but 
looked  upon  a monk  who  did  not  work, 
as  a covetous  defrauder.  Every  ten 
monks  were  fubjefl  to  one,  who  was  call- 
ed the  decanus,  or  dean,  from  his  pre- 
fiding  over  ten  ; and  every  hundred  had 
- another  officer  called  centenarius,  from 
his  prefiding  over  an  hundred  ; and  above 
tliefe  were  the  fathers  of  the  monalleries, 
alfo  called  abbots.  The  bufmefs  of  the 
deans  was  to  exaft  every  man’s  daily  talk, 
and  carry  it  to  the  fteward,  who  gave  a 
monthly  account  of  it  to  the  abbot.  See 
the  article  Abbot. 

For  a pariicular  account  of  the  prefent 
monadic  orders,  fee  Augustins,  Be- 
nedictines, Carmelites,  Domini- 
cans, Franciscans,  Sfc. 
Monk-fish,  yyaaloicj.  See  Squatina. 
Monk-seam,  among' Tailors,  isthefewing 
the  edges  or  I'elvedges  of  fails  together, 
pver  one  another  on  both  fides,  to  make 
it  the  Pronger. 

MONICEY,  fimta,  in  zoology,  a numer- 
ous genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  order  of 
the  anthropomofpha,  or  quadrupeds  that 
refemble  the  human  figure  ; their  face  is, 
naked  j the  claWs  are  rounded  and  flattilh, 
in  fomedegree  like  the  nails  on  the  human 
hand  ; and  they  have  both  an  upper  and 
lower  eye-lid. 

Of  all  the  animals  of  the  monkey-kind, 
the  fatyr  refembles-  mankind  molt ; its 
face  is  naked,  and  is  very  like  that  of  an 
aged  and  not  handfome  man;  it  has  no 
tail,  and  in  other  relptfls  .greatly  re- 
fembles the'  human  form.  The  molt 
like,  next  to  this,  is  the  oran-outang,  or 
black-faced  monkey,  called  the  favage  5 
and  the  next  to  this  is  the  baboon,  of 
ivhifkered'  limia,  with  a fiiort  tail  : the 
reft  of  the  monkey?,  of  which  there  are  a 
great  many  kinds,  differing  widely  both 
in  lize  and  figure,  have  nc-verthelefs  fome- 
thing  of  the  human  afpecl  ; and  as  they 
are  trafl'able  animals,  peojrle  make  them 
walk  erefl  with  a ftaff’,  and  perf  -rm  ma- 
ny tricks,  to  ffiew  their  refemblance;  but, 
in  general.  Inch  nionkeys  as  have  no 
tails,  have  more  of  this  liken'efs  than 
thofe  that  have.  See  plate  CLXXXI, 
i.'  ■ ' ' ' ' ' ' 
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MONLUSON,  or'MouLucON,  a town  of 
theLyonois,  in  France,  forty- five  miles 
fouih  of  Bourges. 

MONMOUTH,  the  capita!  of  Monmonth. 
Ihire,  fitiiated  on'the  river  'Wye,  twenty, 
five  miles  north  of  Briftol. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  ' 

MONOCHORD,  a mufical  inftrument, 
compofed  of  one  firing,  u fed  to  try  the 
variety  and  proportion  of  founds. 

It  is’formed  of  a rule,  divided  and  fuh. 
divided  into  feveral  parts,  on  which  there 
is  a moveable  firing  llretched  upon  two 
bridges,  at  each  extreme.  In  the  middle 
between  thefe  is  a moveable  bridge,  hy 
means  of  which,  in  applying  it  to  the 
different  diviCons  of  the  line,  the  founds 
are  found  to  bear  the  fame  proportion  to 
each  other,  as  the  divifion  of  the  line,  cut 
by  the  bridge.  There  are  alfo  mono, 
chords  with  forty-eight  fixed  bridges. 
The  monoebord  is  alfo  called  the  harino. 
nical  canon,  or  the  canonical  rule,  be- 
catife  it  lerves  to  meafure  the  degrees  of 
gravity  or  acutenefs. 

Monocho-rd  is  alfo  ufed  for  any  mulical 
inllrumenr,  that  confifts  of  only  one 
firing  or  chord;  in  this  I'enfe  the  iruni- 
. pet- marine  may  properly  be  called  a mo. 
nochoj-il. 

MONOCULUS,  in  zoology,  3 genus  of 
cruflaceous  vvaier-infefils  of  the  apteral 
order,  the  body  of  which  is  lliort,  rotindiHi, 
and  covered  with  a fiim  cruftaceous  Ikin  ; 
its  fore-legs  are  ramofe,'  and  ferve  fot 
leaping  and  fwimming  : and  it  has  only 
one  eye,  compofed  of  three  fmaller  ones, 
MONODON,  in  ichthyology,  a fifli  of  thd 
whale- kind,  otherwife  called  narwal,  or 
the  fea- unicorn.  See  NaRWAL. 
MONODY,  in  antient  poetry,  a mournful 
kind  of  fong,  lung  by  a perfon  all  alone, 
to  give  vent  to  his  grief. " 
MONOECIA,  in- botany,  oneofLinns- 
us’s  clafies  of  plants,  the  twenly-firll  in 
order  ; in  which  the  male  and  female 
flowers  are  placed  feparately  on  the  fame 
plant,  or  rather  on  different  ftalks  grow, 
ing  fiom  the  fame  root. 

Of  the  plantsbtlonging  to  this  clafs,  fome 
have  only  one  fiainen,  and  others  have 
three,  four,  five,  fix,  or  more  ftamina; 
whence  the  lubordinate  orders  of  nionoc- 
cia-monandria,  nionoecia-lriandria,  fifr. 
others  again  are  monadelphous,  otliMS 
fyngentfioiis,  and  o'llitrs  gynandroiis. 
MONOGAMY,  the  illate  or  condition  of 
■ thofe  who  have  only  been  once  manieA 
and  are  refirained  tu  a fingle  wife.  See 
the  article  Marriage. 
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monogram,  a charafler  or  cypher, 
compofed  of  one,  two,  or  more  letters, 
intervoven  i being  a kind  of  abbrevia- 
tion of  a name,  antiemJy  ul'ed  as  a feal, 
badge,  arms,  fefc. 

The  life  of  arms  is  very  antient,  as  ap- 
pears from  Plutarch,  and  f.om  Tome  greek 
medals  of  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon 
and  Alexander  his  (on.  The  roman  la- 
barum  bore  the  monogram  of  Jefus  Chrilf, 
which  co.nlilled  of  two  letters,  a P placed 
perpendicularly  through  the  middle  of  an 
X,  as  we  find  it  on  many  medals  in  the 
time  of  Conlfantine,  thefe  being  the  two 
firft  letters  of  the  word  XPI2TOJ.  Thus 
under  the  eaftern  empire  it  is  ul'ual  to  find 
MIK,  which  are  the  monogram  of  Ma- 
ry, Jefus,  Conltantirie. 

MONOLOGUE,  in  poetry,  a dramatic 
(cene,  in  whith  a perlbn  appears  alone  on 
the  (fme,  and  fpeaks  to  bimielf. 

MONOMLAL,  in  algebra,  a root  or  quan- 
tity that  has  but  one  name,  or  confills  of 
only  one  member,  as  ab.  a ah,  &c.  See 
Root,  Quan-tity,  Binomial,  &c. 

MONOMOTOPA,  a country  of  Africa, 
hounded  by  Munemngi  on  the  north, 
and  by  Cafraria  on  the  ealf,  fouth,  and 
weft. 

MONOPETALOUS,  in  botany,  a term 
applied  to  flowers  that  have  only  one  pe- 
tal, or  flower-leaf. 

MONOPOLI,  a town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naple.s,  (itua'edon  the  gnlph  of  Venice  : 
eaftlong.  i8°,  and  north  lat.  4.1'’  5'. 

Monopoly,  one  or  more  perlbns  mak- 
ing fhtml'elves  the  foie  mailers  of  the 
whole  of  a commodity,  maiiufaiSlure, 
and  the  like,  in  order  to  m.ikc  private  ad- 
vantage of  it,  by  felling  it  again  at  a ve- 
ry advanced  price.  A monopoly  is  aifo 
an  allowance  of  the  king,  by  gram,  or 
otherwife,  for  the  foie  dealing  in  any 
thing,  by  which  others  are  rcllrained 
flam  any  freedom  they  had  before. 
Monopolies  are  againll  the  antient  fon- 
damentai  laws  of  this  kingdom  ; and  it 
ishelil,  that  the  ntakmg  ule  of,  or  pro- 
ciiiing  any  unlawful  monopoly,  is  pu- 
niftiahle  at  common  law,  by  fine  and  im- 
I'ritb'inicnl.  Bt  flatnre,  all  monopolies, 
gnnts,  Sfc.  for  the  foie  buying,  leliing, 
or  making  t fgood.s  and  manuf  ifliues  aie 
declared  void-;  and  the  perlbn  injuted 
thereby,  may  recover  treble  damages  and 
double  cods,  by  action  on  tbs  llatute  : 
hut  this  aiSl  does  not  extend  to  any  pri- 
vilege granted  by  parliament;  nor  to 
companies  or  focicties  tf  merchants,  or 
corporatijiis,  S’r,  neilltsf  to  any  grant- 


for  printing,  or  to  inventors  of  new  ma- 
nufaflures,  who  have  patents  for  the 
term  offouiteen  years. 

MONOPTERE,  in  arcbiteflnre,  a kind 
of  temple,  found,  and  without  walls, 
having  a dome  fuispoiled  by  columns. 

MONOPTOTON,  in  grammar,  a nonti 
that  has  only  one  cafe,  as  injicias, 

MONOPYREMEOUS,  in  botany,  fnch 
fruit  as  contains  only  one  feed,  or  kerne'. 

MONORHYMR,  a piece  of  poetry,  in 
which  all  the  verfes  end  with  the  fame 
rhvnie. 

MONOSTICH,  an  epigram  that  confifts 
of  onlv  one  lingie  vcri'e.  See  the  ai title 
Epigram. 

MONOSYLLABLE,  in  grammar,  a word 
that  confifts  of  only  one  lyllahle,  and  is 
compofed  of  cither  one  or  more  letters 
pronounced  at  the  fame  time. 

The  lob  fiequent  ufe  of  monofyll-tbles, 
has  a very  bad  tfTYt  in  Englifli  poetry,  as 
Mr,  Pope  both  intimates  and.  exemplifies 
in  the  fame  verfe,  ‘iijiz. 

“ And  ten  flow  words  oft  creep  in  one 
dull  line.” 

MONOTHELITES,  a fet'd  of  Chriftians 
in  the  Vllth  century,  fo  called  from  their 
maintaining,  that  though  there  were  two- 
natures  in  Jelus  Ciirilt,  the  human  .and 
divine,  there  was  but  one  will,  which 
was  the  divine. 

AlONOTONY,  an  uniformity  of  found, 
or  a fdult  in  pronunciation,  when  a long' 
feries  of  woi'ds  are  delivered  in  one  un- 
varied tone. 

MONOTROPA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  decandrla-monogynia  clafs  of  plant', 
the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  ten  obl.ong 
deciduous  petals,  ferrated  at  the  tops  : 
the  fruit  is  .an  oval,  pentagonal,  obtufe 
capfu'e,  containing  a gteat  number  of 
paleaceous  feed.'. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  oroban- 
choides  of  Tournefort,  and  the  hypopitys 
of  DUienius. 

MONS,  the  capita!  of  the  province  of 
Hainait,  in  the  auftrian  Netherlands: 
lituated  Iwentyc-fix  miles  fonlh-weft  of 
Bruflels  : ealt  long.  3°  33',  and  fouth 
lat.  50'^- 34'. 

MONSARAZ,  a town  cf  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Alentejo:  welt  long.  S°, 
and  north  lat.  38®  30', 

MONSEIGNEILR,  lord,  a title  of 

■ honour  tiled  by  the  French,  in  writing  or 
fpeaking  to  dukes,  peers,  archbifliops, 
blfliopr,  and  prefidents  a moriier.  Mon- 
■feigneur  abColutely  ufed,  is  a title  now 
reftrained  to  the  dauphin  cf  France  ; 
la  R a thus 
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thus  it  is  faid,  an  officer  belonging  to 
nionfeigr.eur:  but  this  cuftom  was  not 
introduced  til!  the  reign  pf  Lewis  XIV. 
the  dauphin  before  that  time  being  called 
monlieur  le  dauphin. 

MONSIEUR,  a title  of  civility  ufed  by  the 
French,  in  fpeakingto,  or  of  their  equals, 
or  thofe  that  are  but  a little  below  them  : 
thus  a duke  or  a marquis,  when  fpeak- 
ing  to  an  equal  or  inferior,  ufcs  the  word 
monlieur;  and  a mechanic  fpr-aking  to  a 
mechanic,  gives  him  the  fame  title  : but 
no  body  calls  the  french  king  monlieur, 
excepwhe  children  ofFrance. 

In  France  the  inl'criptions  of  all  letters 
run  thus;  Amsnfuur  monfietir  a one. 
Monfieur,  abfolutely  ufed,  is  a title  given 
to  the  fecond  fon  of  France,  and  to  the 
king’s  brother. 

MONSOON,  in  phyfialogy,  a fpecies  of 
trade-wind,  in  the  Eait-Indies,  which 
for  fix  months  blow's  conllantly  the  fame 
way,  and  the  contrary  way  the  ether  fix 
months.  Seethe  article  Wind. 
However,  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  points  of  the  compafs  from  whence 
the  monfoons  blow’,  as  well  as  the  times 
of  their  fliifting,  differ  in  different  pat ts 
of  the  Indian  ocean. 

The  caufe  of  monfoons  is  this  ; when  the 
fun  approaches  the  norlliern  tropic,  the'ie 
are  countries,  as  Arabia,  Perfia,  India, 
fifr.  which  become  hotter,  and  rtfiefl 
more  heat  than  the  feas  beyond  the  equa- 
tor, which  the  fun  has  left;  the  winds, 
therefore,  inllead  of  blowing  from  thence, 
to  the  parts  under  the  equator,  blow  the 
contrary  way  ; and,  when  the  fun  leaves 
thole  countries,  and  draws  neat  the  other 
tropic,  the  winds  turn  about,  and  blow 
on  theoppofite  point  of  the  compafs. 

; MONSTER,  monfinim,  in  general,  denotes 
any  produflion  that  deviates  from  the 
fpecies. to  which  it  belongs,  whether  vdth 
refpeft  to  the  number  or  difpofition  of  it,s 
parts;  in  which  fenfe,  a man  mdih  fix 
fingers  on  each  hand,  or  fix  toes  on  each 
foot,  is  a monlier.  Rttt  the  term  mon- 
Iter  feems  to  be  chiefly  applied  to  ftich 
produiflions  as  deviate  very  much  from 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature. 

MONSTIERS,  or  Mouctiers,  a city  of 
Savoy,  thirty  miles  fouth  er.ll  of  Chant- 
berry. 

MONSTRANS  de  droit,  indaw,  is  a 
writ  which  iffues  out  of  the  court  cf  chan- 
cery, for  reiloring  a perl'on  to  lands  or 

• tenements,  that  are  his  in  right. 

MoNSTR.tss  D£  fait,  ill  law,  is  pro- 


. ducing  the  deeds  in  open  court,  whjn 
an  aftion  is  brouahtupon  any  deed 

MONSTRAVERUNT,  in  1 aw,  is  a writ 
in  behalf  of  a tenant  that  holds  lands 
by  free-charter  in  antient  demefne,  on 
his  being  diftrained  for  the  payment  of 
any  fervice  or  impofition,  contrary  to  the 
liberty  he  does  or  ought  to  enjoy.  It 
alfo  lies  where  a tenant  is  unjullly  di- 
ftrained  for  the  payment  of  toll. 

A writ  of  monftraverunt  may  be  ilTued 
out  by  any  number  of  tenants,  without 
naming  any  of  them  by  their  proper 
names,  but  only  in  general,  the  men  of 
fuch  a place. 

MONT-ALTO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
pope’s  territories,  and  marquifate  cf  An- 
cona, twenty-three  miles  fouth  of  Lo- 
retto. 

MQIjT  St.  Andre,  a town  of  theAu- 
ftrian  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of 
Brabant,  eleven  miles  north  of  Namur. 

MONTARGIS,  a city  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Orleanois,  fifty  miles  fouth 
of  Paris. 

MONTAUBAN,  a city  of  France  in  the 
province  bfGuienne,  eighteen  miles  liorlh 
of  Tolonfe. 

MONTBELLIARD,  a city  of  France,  in 
the  province  of  Franche-cointe,  thirty- 
five  miles  norlh-eall  of  Bi-fancon. 

MON r.E  sancto,  or  Mount-athosi 
a mountain  of  European  Tuiky,  in  the 
province  of  Macedon  : eafe  long.  23°, 
and  north  lat.  40°  . 

It  is  called  Monte  Sanflo,  or  Holy 
Mountain,  from  twenty-two  mona- 
fteries  fituated  upon  it,  in  w;bich  are  four 
ihoufand  monks  or  trial's,  who  nevr r fttf- 
fer  a woman  to  come  within  light  of  their 
convent. 

MONTFERR.AT,  a dtttchy  in  It  ly 
bounded  by  the  lordfliip  ofVerceil  ontlte 
north,  by  the  Altxandrin  on  the  eall,  by 
the  territory  cf  Genoa  on  the  fouth,  atiil 
by  the  coun'y  of  Afti  on  the  weft.  The 
chirf  town  is  Cafal. 

MONTFORT,  the  capital  of  thecotinlyof 
Mor.tfort,  in  the  circle  cf  Swabia,  in 
Germany  : eaft  long,  9“  40',  and  norilt 

lat.  47°  >5'- 

MONTGOMERY,  the  capita!  ofMcnt- 

gometylhire,  in  Wales,  fituated  on  the 
liver  Severn,  twenty  milts  fouih-weft  if 
Shrewlbiiry. 

MONTH,  mevfts,  in  chronology,  the  twelfth 
panofaye-r.  See  thcatticle  YEAR. 
Tune  being  diir.'ilioii,  matkeJ  mu  ht 
cettaia  lifts,  and  mealiired  by  the  tiio- 

tiiin 
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tion  t f the  heavenly  bodies,  there  thence 
refults  divers  kinds  of  months  as  well  as 
years,  different  from  one  another  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  luminary  by  whofe 
revolution  they  are  deteimined,  and  the 
particular  purpofes  they  are  dellined  for: 
hence  months  are  of  two  kinds,  aftrono- 
mical  and  civil. 

An  aftronomical  month  is  that  which  is 
governed  either  by  the  motion  erf  the  fun 
or  moon,  and  is  confequently  of  two 
kinds,  folar  and  lunar  : a folar  month  is 
that  time,  in  which  the  fun  feems  to  run 
through  a whole  lign,  or  the  twelfdi  part 
of  the  ecliptic. 

Hence,  if  regard  be  had  to  the  fun’s  true 
apparent  motion,  the  folar  month' will  be 
unequal,  fince  the  fun  is  longer  in  pafl- 
ing  through  the  winter-figns  than  through 
thofe  of  the  fummer  ; but  as  he  conllant- 
ly  travels  through  all  the  twelve  figns  in 
3^5  days,  5 hotirs,  and  49  minutes,  the 
qu.-nlity  of  a mean  month  will  be  had, 
by  dividing  that  number  hy  12  ; on  this 
principle,  the  quantity  of  a folar  month 
will  be  found  to  be  30  days,  10  hours, 
29  minutes,  5 feconds.  See  Earth. 

A lunar  month  is  that  fpace  of  tune  which 
the  moon  takes  up  in  peiforming  its 
courfe  through  the  zodi''c,  or  that  mea- 
fured  hy  the  motion  of  the  moon  round 
the  earth;  and  is  of  three  kinds,  ‘viz. 
pedodical,  fynodical,  and  that  cfillumi- 
Dotion.  The  lunar  periodica!  month,  is 
the  fpace  of  time  wherein  the  moon  makes 
her  round  through  the  zodiac,  or  where- 
in the  returns  t6  the  fame  point,  being  27 
days,  7 hou.is,  43  minutes,  5 feconds. 
See  the  aitide  Moon. 

The  lunar  fynodical  month,  called  alfo 
abloluiely  the  lunar  month  and  lunation, 
is  the  fpace  of  time  between  two  con- 
junftions'of  the  moon  with  the  fun  ;■  or 
the  time  it  takes  from  one  conjunftion 
with  the  fun  to  the  next;  or  from  one 
new  moon  to  ar.oiher  ; the  rpiantity  of  a 
iyncpihcal  month  is  29  days,  J2  hours,  44 
n)iiuites^^3  feconds,  and  ilithlrds.  The 
quantity  cf  3 (ino'lica!  month  is  not  die 
lame  at  ail  times,  for/in  the  funimtr  fol- 
ilice,  when  the  fun  feems  to  move  (luwelf, 
the  lynodical  month  appeaieih  lefs,  be- 
ing about  29  days,  6 hours,  42  minutes  ; 
hut  in  the  winter,  when  die  Inn’s  motion 
leems  falter,  the  moon  does  not  fetch  up 
the  I'un  lo  (bon,,  for  which  rc-albn  the  fy- 
■nodietd  month  then  feems  greater,  ‘viz. 
59  days,  19  hours,  and  37  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  the  oblervation  of  the  fame  af- 
tionomers : ib  that  the  lirft  quantity  given 


of  the  fynodical  month,  is  to  be  under- 
Hood  as  to  the  mean  motion.  From  what 
has  been  faid,  it  may  eafily  appeab  that 
the  difference  between  a periodical  and  fy- 
nodical month  is  this  ; the  firft  is  called 
periodical  in  refpeft  of  the  moon’s  orbit; 
but  the  fynodical  is  fo  called  in  refpeft 
of  its  connexion  with  the  other  luminary. 
Now  after  the  time  of  its  conjunftion, 
the  fun  does  not  continue  in  the  fame 
place  of  the  zodiac,  but  moves  forwards 
towards  the  eaft,  upon  which  it  falls  out 
that  the  moon,  finilhing  its  courfe,  does 
not  find  the  fun  again  in  the  fame  place 
where  it  left  him,  he  being  removed  al- 
nioli  a whole  fign  from  his  former  place, 
fo  that  to  overtake  the  fun  again,  it  plain- 
ly appears  that  a certain  fpace  of  time  is 
requifite  befuits  the  periodical,  which 
makes  up  the  fynodical  month. 

The  antient  Romans  made  ufe  of  the  lu- 
nar months,  and  made  them  alternately 
of  29  and  30  days  ; and  they  marked  the 
days  of  each  month  by  three  terms,  ‘viz. 
calends,  nones,  and  ides.  See  the  articles 
Calends,  Sfc. 

The  lunar  month  of  illumination,  or  ap- 
pi-fition,  or  illuminative  month,  is  the 
I’pace  from  the  firft  time  of  the  moon’s 
appearance  after  new  moon,  to  her  firff 
appearance  after  the  new  moon  follow- 
ing. The  lunar  month  of  illumination  is 
not  of  any  determined  quantity,  becaufe 
the  moon  appears  Ibmetimes  fooner,  and 
fonietimes  later,  after  the  conjunblion; 

■ for  which  diverfity  allronomers  give  us 
leveral  reafons,  particularly-the  obliquity 
of  the  zodiac,  the  variable  latitude  of  the 
moon,  the  apparent  inequality  of  its  mo- 
tion, the  different  qu.alities  of  the  fum- 
mer and  vs'inter-air,  By  this  month, 
however,  the  Turks  and  Arabs  go  ; and 
it  is  faid  that  the  antient  Britons  went  by 
the  phafes  of  the  moon. 

A civil  or  poliiical  month,  confifts  of  a 
certain  number  of  days  according  to  the 
laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  different  coun- 
tries wherein  it  is  ufed,  either  having  no 
regard  to  the  folar  or  lunar  months,  as 
thofe  of  the  Egyptians  in  their  equal  year, 
of  the  Romans  in  the  year  of  Romulus, 
&c,  or  coming  pretty  near  to  the  Iblar 
.aftronomical  month,  as  the  Julian;  or 
ello  the  lunar  aftronomical,  as  the  jewifh, 
tuikifh,  and  others.  The  britifli  ami 
moft  european  nations  make  12  months 
in  the  year,  ‘viz.  January,  February,  &c. 
See  the  articles  Jan’u.ary,  &c. 

Civil  folar  months,  are  fuch  civil  months 
as  aie'accoinmodated  to  the  aftronomical 

months, 
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montlis,  or  thofe  which  are  to  confift  al- 
ternately of  30'  and  31  days,  excepting 
one  month  of  the  twelve,  which,  for 
every  fourth  year,  confifted  of  30  days, 
and  for  the  other  years  of  29.  This  form 
of  civil  months  was  introduced  by  Julius 
Caefar ; but  under  Auguftus  the  fixih 
month,  till  then,  from  its  place,  called 
Sextilis,  was  denominated  Auguftus,  in 
honour  of  that  prince  ; and  to  make  the 
compliment  yet  the  greater,  a day  was 
added  to  it,  fo  that  it  now  confifts  of  31 
days,  though  till  then  it  had  only  30  : to 
make  up  tor  which,  a day  was  taken 
from  February,  fo  that  from  thencefor- 
ward it  only  confifted  of  28  days,  and 
every  fourth  year  of  29  ; though  before 
it  had  ordinarily  confifted  of  29  days, 
and  fuch  are  the  civil  or  calendar 
months  which  now  obtain  .throughout 
Europe. 

Civil  lunar  months  are  to  confift  alter- 
nately of  29  and  30  days:  thus  will  two 
civil  months  be  equal  to  two  aftronomi- 
cal  ones,  abating  for  the  odd  minutes,  and 
confequently  the  new  moon  will  be  here- 
by kept  to  the  fii  ft  day  of  each  fuch  civil 
month,  for  a long  time  together.  How- 
ever, to' make  them  keep  conftantly  pace 
with  the  civil  months,  at  the  end  of  each 
948  months,  a month  of  29  days  mtift  be 
added;  or  elfe  every  33d  month  mull 
confift  of  30  days.  This  vvas  the  month 
in  civil  or  common  life  among  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  till  the  time  of 
Julius  Caefar. 

Philofopbical  Month,  among  chemifts,  is 
the  I'pace  of  40  days  and  niglits. 

MONTI  A,  BLINKS,  in  tlie  linnasan  fyftem 
of  botany,  a genus  of  the  triandria- 
trigynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla 
whereof  confifts  of  a fingle  petal,  and  is 
divided  at  the  extremity  into  five  parts  ; 
three  of  the  feg'ments  are  fmaller  than 
the  others,  and  produce  ftamina  ; thefe 
fland  alternately  with  the  two  larger  : the 
fruit  is  a turbinated  obtufe  capfule,  cover- 
ed by  the  cup,  compoled  of  three  valves, 
and  having  three  cells;  the  feeds  are 
three  in  number  and  roundifli. 

MONTiFRINGILL.A,  the  bramblino, 
in  zoology,  a fpecies  of  the  fringilla, 
with  (he  '-ale  of  the  wings  a gold-yellow 
unilertipath.  S>e  Fringilla. 

MONTMARIANO,  a town  of  Italy, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  furlher 
Prinrip-ate,  fituated  thirty-five  miles  eaft 
cfNaolcs. 

MONTMEDV,  a town  of  the  Auftrian 
Nc’.hcilands,  ia  the  province  cf  Lusem- 
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burgi  fituated  twenty  miles  well  of  Lux- 
emburg. 

MONTMELl  AN,  a fortrefs  in  the  dutchy 
of  Savoy,  fituated  on  the  frontiers  of 
Dauphins,  ten  miles  fouth  cfChamberrv 

MONTPAGNOTE,  or  Post  of  iheui 
vulnerable,  in  the  military  art,  an  enii. 
nence  cliofen  out  of  the  reach  of  the  can. 
non  of  a place  belieged,  where  curious 
perfons  poll  themfelves,  to  fee  an  attack 
and  the  manner  of  the  liege,  without  be- 
ing expofed  to  any  danger. 

MONTPELIER,  a city  of  France,  in 
the  province  of  Languedoc  and  county 
of  Nifmes,  fituated  on  the  little  river  Lez, 
fifty  miles  norlh  eaft  of  Narbcnne,  and 
forty-five  miles  fouth-well  of  Avignon ; a 
place  famous  for  its  delightful  fituation, 
its  healthy  ferene  air,  and  medical  com. 
pofitions. 

MONTREAL,  a city  of  Sicily,  ip  the 
province  of  Mazara,  fituated  near  the 
lea,  five  miles  eaft  of  Palermo. 

Montreal  is  alfo  a town  of  Canada,  in 
North  America,  fituated  on  the  river  of 
St.  Laurence,  one  hundred  miles  foulli  of 
Quebec. 

MONTREVIL,  a town  of  France,  thirty 
miles  fouth  of  Calais, 

MONTROSE,  a town  of  North  Britain, 
in  the  (hire  of  Angus,  fituated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Elk,  on  the  German 
ocean,  forty-fix  miles  north-eall  ofEdin- 
hurgh. 

Steel-fpaws  are  very  numerous  in  the 
country  about  Montrofe;  befides  thefe 
there  is  a well  near  this  town,  whole  wa- 
ter is  of  a whitilli  colour,  foft  tafte,  and 
faintly  difeovering  a mineral  quality,  and 
is  of  a different  nature  from  the  Heel  one. 
It  is  univerfaily  diuretic,  and  has  been 
found  ufcful  in  ftrariguries,  ftoppagts 
of  urine,  fcorbutic  dilbrders,  flatulen- 
cies, &c. 

MONTROYAL,  or  Montreal,  a for- 
trefs of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  die 
lower  Rhine  and  eleftorate  of  Triers,  fi- 
tuatfd  twenty  miles  norlh-eall  of  Trieis. 

MONTSERAT,  a mountain  of  Spain, 
in  the  p' evince  of  Catalonia,  twrnty-orc 
miles  north-weft  of  Barceh.na;  where 
there  is  a monaftery  and  chapel  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  which  there  is  a 
great  refort  of  pilgrims. 

Montserat  is  alfb  one  of  the  fmalicll 
o'"  the  Caribbee-illands,  fubieft  to  G'fSt 
Batain  : it  is  fituated  about  thirty  miles 
foulli  wtft  rf  .Antigua. 

MONUMENT,  in  architcflure,  a budding 
dclliucd  13  preferve  '.he  memory,  lie.  of 

the 
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(he  perfon  who  raifed  it,  or  for  whom  it 
was  railed  ; fuch  are  a triumphal  arch, 
a roaufoleo™;  a pyramid,  fsfc.  The  firft 
monuments  that  were  erefled  by  the  an- 
tienis,  were  of  ftones,  which  were  laid 
over  tombs,  on  which  were  cut  the  names 
and  aflions  of  the  deceafed.  Thefe  Itones 
were  diftinguiflied  by  various  names,  ac- 
cording as  their  figures  were  different: 
the  Greeks  called  thole  which  were  fquare 
at  the  bafe,  and  were  the  fame  depth 
throughout  their  whole  length,  fteles ; 
from  whence  our  fquare  pillafters,  or  attic 
columns,  are  derived:  thoCe  which  were 
round  in  their  bafe,  and  ended  in  a point 
at  top,  they  called  ftyles ; which  gave  oc- 
calion  to  the  invention  of  diminifhed  co- 
lumns : thofe  which  were  fquare  at  the 
foot,  and  terminated  in  a point  at  the  top, 
in  the  manner  of  a funeral  pile,  they  call- 
ed pyramids  : to  thofe  whofe  bafes  were 
more  in  lengtli  than  in  breadth,  and 
which  rofe  (till  l-ffetiing  to  a very  great 
height,  refembling  the  figure  of  the  fpits 
or  infirument  ul'ed  by  the  antients  in 
loading  the  flefli  of  their  facrifices,  they 
call'd  ohebfks.  See  Qbelisks,  &c. 
Tf«MoNUMENT,abfolutely  focalled  among 
us,  is  a magnificent  pillar,  ereiled  by  ci- 
der of  parliament,  in  menory  cf  the 
burning  of  the  city  of  London,  anna 
1666,  in  the  very  place  where  the  fire 
began.  This  pillar  is  of  (tone,  cf  the 
doric  order,  and  fluted.  It  is  one  of  the 
boldcll  pieces  of  architeiture  that  ever 
was  attempted,  being  zoa  feet  high,  and 
the  diameter  15  ; it  (lands  on  a pedellal 
40  feet  high,  and  2 1 feet  fquare,  the  front 
being  enriched  wiih  curious  emblems  in 
badu  relievo  : within  are  winding  flairs, 
up  to  the  very  top. 

MONYCHA,  among  naturallfls,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  animals  with  Angle  or 
undivided  hoofs.  See  the  article  Hoof. 
Mood,  or  mode,  in  logic,  called  alfo 
lyllogiltic  mood,  a proper  difpofition  of 
(he  (eyeral  propofitions  of  a fyllogifm, 
in  refpeft  ol  quantity  and  quality.  See 
the  articles  Syllogism,  Quantity, 
and  Quality. 

As  in  all  the  feveral  difpofitions  of  the 
middle  term,  the  propofitions  of  which  a 
fyllogifm  confifts,  may  be  either  univer- 
falor  particular,  affirmative  or  negative  ; 
the  due  determination  of  thel'e,  and  put- 
ing  them  together  as  the  laws  of  argu- 
mentation require,  conlfitule  what  logi- 
cians rail  the  moods  of  (yllogifms.  Of 
thefe  moods  there  area  determinate  num- 
her  to  every  figure,  including  all  the  pof- 


fible  ways  in  which  propofitions,  difFerlng 
in  quantity  or  quality,  can  be  combined, 
according  to  any  difpofition  of  the  middle 
term,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a juft  coiiclu- 
lion.  There  are  two  kinds  of  moods, 
the  one  diredl,  the  other  indirefl. 

The  direfl  mood  is  that  wherein  the  con- 
clufion  is  drawn  from  the  premifes  dire£f- 
]y  and  immediately,  as,  “ Every  animal 
“ is  a living  thing,  every  man  is  a living 
“ animal;  therefore,  every  man  is  a liv- 
“ ing  thing.”  There  are  fourteen  of  thefa 
dire£l  moods,  four  whereof  belong  to  the 
firft  figure,  four  to  the  fecond,  and  fix  to 
the  third.  They  are  denoted  by  fo  many 
artificial  words  framed  for  that  purpofe, 
‘uiz.  I.  Barbara,  celarent,  darii,  ferio- 
que.  4.  Baralip,  celantes,  dabitis,  fa- 
pefmo,  frilel'om.  a.  Cefare,  cameltres, 
feftino,  haroco,  3.  Parapti,  felapton, 
difamis,  datifi,  hocardo,  ferifon.  The 
life  and  efl'e£f  of  which  words  lie  wholly 
in  the  fyllahles,  and  the  letters  whereof 
the  fyllables  confiff  ; each  word,  for  in- 
ftance,  coqfiftsof  three  fyllahles,  denoting 
the  three  (lopofitions  of  a ryllogiim,  <V!Z. 
major,  minor,  and  conclnfion  ; add,  that 
the  letters  of  each  fylLbleire  either  vowels 
or  confonants ; the  vowels  are  A,  which  dev 
notes  an  univerfal  affirmative;  E,  an  uni- 
verfal  negative;  1,  a par' icii 1 3 r affirma- 
tive ; and  O,  a particular  nega' ive  : thus 
Barbara  is  a fyllogifni  or  ino 'd  of  the  firft 
figure,  confifting  of  three  univerl'al  af- 
firmative propofitions : Baralip,  one  of  the 
lourih  figure,  confifling-  of  two  univerfal 
affirmative  premifi-s,  ai.d  a pailirular  af- 
firmative conclnfion.  'l  ire  confonants  are 
chiefly  of  ul'e  in  ihe  reduftion  of  i'yllo- 
gifms.  See  Figure  and  Reduction. 
The  indirefl  mood,  is  that  wherein  the 
conclufion  is  not,  inferred  iir.mediately 
from  the  premifes,  but  follows  from  thent 
by  means  of  a converfion  ; as,  *■  Every 
“ animal  is  a living  thing,  every  man  is 
“ an  animal ; therefore  (ome  living  thing 
“ is  a roan.” 

Mood,  or  Mode,  in  grammar,  the  differ- 
ent manner  of  conjugating  verbs,  ferving 
to  denote  the  dlfi'erent  a(fe£lions  cf  the 
mind.  See  the  article  Verb. 

Hence arife four  moods,  ‘uik.  the  indica- 
tive, fuhjunflive,  and  imperntivt : ■ cf 
thefe  the  three  (lift  are  called  finite  mood'--, 
becaufe  they  define  a certain  perfon  aiui 
number  ; hut  the  fourth  is  called  the  in- 
finitive, becaufe  in  it  there  is  no  diltinc- 
tion  of  either  pcrfonijr  number.  See 
the  article  Indicative,  fife. 

Some  grammarians  reckon  five  moods, 
' 'uiz. 
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’viz.  the  indicative,  Aibjunflive,  opta- 
tive, imperative,  and  infinitive  ; and  fome 
make  fix,  dividing  the  optative  into  po- 
tential and  optative.  See  the  articles 
'^Optative  and  Potential, 

The  Greeks  have  five  moods,  differing 
in  termination  ; but  the  Latins  have  only 
four.  The  englilli  terminations  are  the 
fame  in  all  the  moods. 

Mood,  or  MoDEj  in  philofophy,  and  in 
mufic.  See  the  article  Mode. 

/MOON,  luna,  5,  in  aftronomy,  a fa  tel - 
lite,  or  fecondary  planet,  always  attend- 
ant on  our  earth. 

Of  the  fix  primary  planets,  we  find  but 
three  that  are  certainly  attended  with 
moons,  <viz.  the  earth,  jupiter,  and  fa- 
turn  ; for  though  Mr.  Short  has  given- 
an  account  of  a phaenomenon  that  he  ob- 
ferved  fome  years  ago,  which  feems  ex- 
tremely like  a moon  about  venus,  yet,  as 
it  was  never  obferved  before  nor  fince, 
through  the  beft  of  telefcopes,  it  docs 
not  appear  to  be  a moon.  See  the  articles 
Jupiter,  Earth,  and  Saturn. 
Aftronomers  have  drawn  the  face  of  the 
moon,  according  as  It  is  feen  with  the 
bed  telefcopes;  for  which  we  are  obliged 
to  the  accurate  labours  of  the  famous 
felenographers  Florentius,  Langrenus, 
John  Hevelius  of  D.;ntzic,  Griinaldus 
and  Ricciolus,  Italians;  who  have  taken 
particular  care  to  note  all  the  fliining 
parts  of  the  moon’s  face,  and,  for  the 
better  diftinguifliing  them,  they  have 
given  to  each  part  a proper  name.  Lan- 
grenus  and  Ricciolus  have  divided  the 
lunar  regions  among  the  philofophers  and 
afironomers,  and  other  eminent  men  ; 
but  Hevelius  fearing  left  the  phdo.fijphtrs 
fliould  quarrel  aliout  the  divifions  of  the 
lands,  has  fpoiled  them  of  this  their  pro- 
perty, and  given  the  parts  of  the  moon 
' tliofe  geographical  names  that  belong  to 
the  ditferent  iftands,  countries,  and  Teas 
of  our  earth,  without  any  regard  to  their 
fituation  or  figure.  See  plare  CLXXXII. 
fig.  1. 

That  the  furface  of  the  moon  is  net 
fmooth  or  even,  but  diverfified  with  hills 
and  vales,  continents  and  leas,  fakes,  -Sfr. 
any  one  would  imagine,  wlio  vlew«  iter 
face  through  a large  ttlefcope.  Tliat 
the  has  variety  of  lulls  and  mountrlns  is 
demonftrable  Ivom  tlie  line  which  bounds 
the  ligiit  and  daik  parts  not  being  an 
even  regular  curve,  as  it  would  be  upon 
a fmoolh  fpliei^al  futface,  but  an  ir- 
regular broken  line,  full  of  dents  and 
notches,  as  repreler.ted,  ibid,  fig,  2. 


Alfo  becaufe  fome  fmall  (and  many  large) 
bright  fpots  appear  in  the  dark  portion 
ftanding  out  at  feveral  diftances  from  the 
boundary  line;  which  fpots  in  a few 
hours  become  larger,  and  at  laft  unite 
with  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  dilk, 
For  the  method  of  meafuring  thefe  lunar 
mountains,  fee  Mountain. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  obferve  many 
fmall  fpots  interfperfed  all  over  the 
bright  part,  fome  of  which  have  their 
dark  fides  next  the  fun,  and  their  op- 
pofite  fides  very  bright  and  circular, 
which  infallibly  proves  them  to  be  deep, 
hollow  round  cavities;  of  which  there 
are  two  very  remarkable  ones  near  toge- 
ther on  the  upper  part,  and  may  be  view- 
ed exceedingly  plain,  when  the  moon  is 
about  four  or  five  days  old.  The  depth 
of  thefe  lunar  cavities  prodigioufly  ex- 
ceeds the  height  of  the  mountains,  and 
confequenily  the  furface  of  the  moon  has 
but  little  refemblance  to  that  of  the  earth 
in  thefe  refpeSs. 

Since,  then,  the  moon’s  furface  appears  to 
be  fo  very  mountainous  and  irregular,  it 
has  been  a queftion,  how  it  comes  to  pafs 
that  the  bright  circular  limb  of  the  dilk 
does  not  appear  jagged  and  ii-regular,  as 
well  as  the  curve  bounding  the  light  and 
dark  parts  : in  anfiwer  to  this,  it  mud  be 
conlidered,  that,  if  the  furface  of  the 
moon  had  but  one  row  of  mountains 
placed  round  the  limb  of  the  dilk,  the  faid 
bright  limb  would  then  appear  irregularly 
iiid  nted ; but  fince  the  furface  is  all  over 
mountainous,  and  fince  the  vifible  lirabis 
to  be  conlidered  not  as  a fingle  curve  line, 
but  a hrge  zone,  having  many  moun- 
tains one  behind  another,  from  the  ob- 
ferver’s  eye,  it  is  evident  the  moun- 
tains in  fome  rows  being  oppofite  to  the 
vales  in  others,  will  fill  up  the  inequali- 
ties in  the  vifible  limb  in  the  remoter 
parts,  which  dimlnifti  to  the  fight  and 
btend  with  each  other,  fo  as  to  coiittitute, 
like  the  waves  of  the  fea,  one  uniform 
and  even  horizon.  Whether  there  be  leas, 
lakes,  &c,  in  the  moon,  has  been  a quef- 
tion long  debated,  but  now  concluded  in 
the  negative ; for  in  tbofe  large  darker 
region',  which  were  thought  to  be  feas, 
we  view,  through  a good  telcfcope,  many 
permanent  bright  fpots,  as  alfo  caverns 
and  empty  pits,  wliofe  lhadows  fall  with- 
in them,  wirich  can  never  be  feen  in  feas 
or  any  liquid  fuhftapce.  Their  dark  and 
(Inlky  coli'Ur  may  proceed  from  a kind  of 
matter  cr  foil,  which  reflefls  light  kh 
thin  that  of  the  other  regions.  Thefe 
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fpbts  have  continued  always  the  fame  un- 
changeably, fince  they  were  firft  viewed 
with  a telefcope  j though  lefs  alterations 
than  what  happen  in  the  earth,  in  every 
feafon  of  the  year,  by  verdure,  fnow,  in- 
undations, and  the  like,  would  have 
caufed  a change  in  their  appearance.  But 
indeed  as  there  are  no  feas  nor  rivers  in 
the  moon,  and  no  atmofphere,  fo  of  courfe 
there  can  be  no  clouds,  rain,  fnow,  or 
other  meteors, whence  fuch  changes  might 
be  expefled. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  mentions  an  atmo- 
fphere about  the  moon,  but  other  aftro- 
nomers  think  there  is  reafon  (not  to  fay 
a demonftration)  for  the  contrary  : for 
were  there  an  atmofphere  of  air  like  ours, 
it  mull  neceffarily  obfcure  the  fixed  ftais 
in  the  moon’s  appulfe  to  them  ; but  it  has 
been  obferved  that  this  never  happens: 
on  the  contrary,  they  preferve  all  their 
fplendor  to  the  moment  of  their  occulta- 
tion,  and  then  difappear  inftantaneoufiy, 
anJ  In  the  fame  manner  they  recover  their 
light,  when  they  appear  again  on  the 
other  fide. 

The  diftance  of  our  moon  from  the  earth 
is  determined  by  her  horizontal  parallax, 
or  the  angle  which  the  femidiameter  of 
the  earth  fubtendsat  the  moon,  ’viz.  the 
angle  A O C (ibid.  fig.  3.)  wliich  is  the 
difference  between  the.  true  place  of  the 
moan’s  center  O,  when  in  the  horizon,  ■ 
and  the  apparent  place  thereof,  as  viewed 
from  the  liirface  of  the  earth  at  A.  The 
former  is  known  by  allronomical  tables, 
the  latter  by  obfervation  : and  the  quan- 
tity of  thi.s  difference,  or  angle,’ at  a mean, 
isyy' ia"=AO  C. 

If  therefore  we  fay,  as  the  tangent  of  57' 
ii"is  to  radius  lb  is  ACrz  i to  C O 
60,1;  this  will  he  the  mean  diftanre  of 
the  tiionn  in  femidiameters  ef  the,  earth, 
j Therefore,  fince  one  femidiameter  of  the 
earth  contains  3982  miles,  we  have  30S2 
x6o, 1 — 139318,-  —CO  the  mean  dif- 
tance of  the  moon. 

The  moon’s  apparert  femidiameter  MO 
meafures,  at  her  mean  dillan'ce,  15' 3S" 
—938” by  the  micrometer,  which  is  liie 
quantity  of  the  angle  MCO.  T he  earth’s 
diameter,  therefore,  is  to  the  moon’s,  as 
3433"  to  938;  that  is,  as  109  to  30,  or 

its  3,63  to  I.  Wherefore X 7964=: 

109 

3193  miles  the  moon's  diameter,. 

Therefore  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  the  lunarians,  is  to  the  face  of 
the  moon,  as  it  appears  to  us,  as  109  x 
109  to  30  X 30,  ‘viz,  as  1 1881  to  000,  or 
VoL.  Ill, 


as  12,2  to  I.  And  the  real  bulk  of  ihS 
earth  is  to  that  of  the  moon  as  icpxiogx 
109  to  30  X 30  X 30.  nvits.  as  129503^ 
to  27000,  that  is,  as  1295  to  7.7,  of  as 
48  to  I very  nearly. 

Since,  as  we  have  fhewn,  the  tiieari  dif- 
tance of  the  moon  is  about  60  femidia-- 
meters  of  the  earth,  at  the  difiance  of 
the  moon  one  degree  of  the  eai  ill’s  furfacd 
will  fubtend  an  angle  of  one  minute,  and 
will  therefore  he  vifibie,  but  fitch  a de- 
gree is  equal  to  69I  miles;  therefore  a 
fpct  or  place  70  miles  in  diameter,  in  thd 
■moon,  will  be  jufi  vilible  to  the  naked 
eye.  Hence  a telefcope  that  rfiagnifies 
about  too  times,  will  juft  dil'cover  a 
fpot  whofe  diameter  is  of  76  milesj 
or  ^3  of  a mile,  of  3698  feet;  and  a te- 
lefcope that  will  magnify  loeo  times^ 
will  ftiew  an  objeft  that  is  but 
a mile,  that  is,  whofe  diameter  is  but 
370  feet,  or  little  more  than  120  yards; 
and  therefore  will  eafily  fhew  a fin.all 
town  or  ^village,  or  even  a gentleman's 
feat,  if  any  fuch  there  be. 

The  time  which  the  moon  lakes  tip  in 
making  one  revolution  abofit  the  earth, 
from  a fixed  liar  to  the  fame  again,  is 
2 yd,  yh.  43',  which  is  called  the  periodi- 
cal month.  But  the  time  that  paffes  be- 
tvveen  two  conjunflions,  that  is,  from, 
one  new  moon  to  another,  is  equal  to 
29  d.  12  h.  44'  3",  which  is  called  a fy- 
nodical  month:  for,  after  one  revolu- 
tion is  finillied,  the  moon  has  a fmall 
arch  to  defciibe  to  get  between  the  furi 
and  the  earth,  becaufe  the  fuii  keeps  ad- 
vancing forward  in  the  ecliptic.  Now 
this  furplus  of  motion  takes  up  z d.  5 b, 
i'  3",  which  added  to  the  periodical 
month  makes  the  ly nodical,  according 
to  the  mean  motions. 

The  moon- moves  about  its  own  axis  iii 
the  fame  time  that  it  moves  about  the’ 
earth,  from  whence  it  comes  to  pal's  that' 
fhe  always  fltews  the  fame  face  to  us  s' 
for  by  this  motion  about  her  axis,  jult  fo 
much  of  herfurface  is  turned  tovyards  us 
conftantly,  as  by  her  motion  about  the' 
earth  would  be  turned  from  us. 

Buft  fince  this  notion  about  the  axis  is 
equable  and  uniform,  and  tb.it  about  the' 
earth,  or  common  center  of  gravity,  is 
unequal  and  irregular,  a.s  being  pet  form- 
ed in  an  cllipfis;  it  niufi  follow  that  tjie 
fame  part  of  the  moon’s  I'uiface,  precifely, 
can  never  be  fiiewn  cor.ltantly  to  the 
earth;  and  this  is  confiruied  by  the  tele- 
fcope, through  which  vve  often  obl'trve  a 
little  gore  or  fegment  on  the  eafte'fn  and 
ji  2 S Weltero 
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weftern  limb  appear  and  difappear  by 
turns,  as  if  her  body  librated  to  and  fro  ; 
which  therefore  occafioned  this  pheno- 
menon to  be  called  the  moon’s  libration. 
The  orbit  of  the  moga  is  elliptical,  more 
fo  than  any  of  the  planets,  and  is  perpe- 
tually changing  or  variable,  both  in  re- 
fpeil  of  its  figure  and  fituation  ; of  which 
we  (hall  treat  more  largely  further  on. 
The  inclination  of  the  moon’s  orbit  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  is  alfo  variable, 
from  5“  to  5°  18'.  The  line  of  the  nodes 
likewife  has  a variable  motion  from  eaft 
to  welt,  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  figns, 
and  completes  an  entire  revolution  in  a 
fpace  of  time  a little  lefs  than  nineteen 
years,  \Alfo  the  line  of  the  apfides,  or 
of  the  apogee  and  perigee,  has  a direft 
motion  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  finifhes  a 
revolution  in  the  fpace  of  about  nineteen 
years.  All  which  will  be  more  copioufly 
tVeated  of,  when  we  come  to  explain  the 
phyfical  caufes  thereof. 

The  phafes  of  the  moon  in  every  part  of 
the  orbit,  are  ealily  accounted  for  from 
her  different  fituation  with  refpeff  to  the 
earth  and  fun  : for,  though  to  an  eye 
placed  m the  fun  (he  will  always  exhibit 
a complete  illuminated  hemifphere ; 5’et 
in  refpeff  to  the  earth,  where  the  herai- 
fphere  is  viewed  in  all  degrees  of  obli- 
cpiity,  it  will  appear  in  every  degree 
from  the  gfeatcft  to  the  leaft;  fo  that  at 
JS,  (plate  CLXXXII.  fig.  4,  and  5.)  no 
part  at  all  of  the  enlightened  furface  can 
be  I'een.  At  D,  a little  part  of  it  is  turned 
towards  the  earih,  and  from  its  figure 
it  is  then  faid  to  be  horned.  At  C,  one 
half  of  the  enlightened  furface  is  turned 
to  the  earth,  and  (lie  is  then  faid  to  be 
dichotomifed,  and  in  her  firft  quarter  or 
quadrature.  At  B,  a part  more  than 
half  is  turned  to  the  earth,  and  then  (he 
is  faid  to  he  gibbous.  At  A,  her  whole 
illuminated  hemifphere  is  feen,  being 
then  in  oppofition  to  the  fun;  and  this  is 
called  the  full  moon.  AtH,  fire  is  again 
gibbous,  hut  on  the  other  part ; at  G (he 
is  again  dichctomifed,  and  in  her  laft 
quarter;  at  F (lie  is  horned,  as  before; 
and  then  becomes  new  again  at  E,  where 
(he  is  in  conjupflion  with  the  fun. 

If  MN  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
line  S.L  joining  the  centers  of  the  fun 
and  iroon,  and  O P perpendicular  to  the 
line  T L joining  the  centers  of  the  earth 
and 
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tional  to  the  quantity  of  the  illuminated 
dilk  turned  towards  the  earth;  and  this 
angle  is  every  where  equal  to  the  angle 
E T L,  which  is  called  the  elongation  of 
the  moon  from  the  fun. 

To  find  what  quantity  of  the  moon's 
vifible  furface  is  illuftrated  for  any  given 
time,  we  are  to  confider  that  the  circle 
of  ilumination  BFC,  ('fW.  fig.  6.) is 
oblique  to  the  view  every  where,  but  at 
E and  A ; and  therefore  by  the  lawsef 
the  orthographic  projeflion,  it  will  be 
prejefled  into  an  ellipfe  whofe  longell 
axis  is  the  diameter  of  the  moon  BC, 
and  the  femi-conjugate  is  F L — co- 
fine of  the  angle  of  elongation  FBP. 
Hence  FP“  verfed  fine  of  the  faid  angle. 
But  from  the  nature  of  the  circle  and 
ellipfe,  we  have  L Pin  a conftant  ratio 
to  F P,  wherever  the  line  O P is  drawn 
perpendicular  to  B ; therefore  alfo  j LP 
~ P O has  a conftant  ratio  to  FPi  But 
(by  Euclid  V.  la.)  the  fum  of  all  the 
lines  OP—  area  of  the  circle  is  to  the 
fum  of  all  the  lines  F P zt  area  of  the  il- 
luminated part,  as  the  diameter  of  the 
circle  O P to  the  verfed  fine  of  the  elon- 
gation FP. 

As  the  moon  illuminates  the  earth  by  a 
reflex  light,  fo  does  the  earth  the  moon; 
but  the  other  phaenomena  will  be  differ- 
ent for  the  moft  part.  i.  The  earth 
will  be  vifible  but  to  little  more  than  one 
half  of  the  lunar  inhabitants,  i.  To 
thofe  who  fee  it,  the  earth  appears  fixed, 
or  at  leaft  to  have  no  circular  motion,  but 
only  that  which  refults  from  the  moon’s 
libration.  3.  Thofe  who  live  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  moon’s  vifible  hemifphere,  fee 
the  earth  direflly  over  their  heads.  4.  To 
thofe  who  live  in  the  extremity  of  that 
hemifphere,  the  earth  feems  always  nearly 
in  the  horizon,  but  not  exaftly  there,  by 
reafon  of  the  libration.  5.  The  earth, 
in  the  ciicleof  a month,  would  have  all 
the  fame  phafes  as  the  moon  has.  Thus 
the  lunarians,  when  the  moon  is  at  E, 
in  the  middle  of  their  night,  fee  the  earth 
at  full,  or  (liining  with  a full  face;  atC 
and  G it  is  dichotomifed,  or  half  light 
and  half  dark;  at  A it  is  wholly  dark,  or 
new  ; and  at  the  parts  between  thefe  il 
is  gibbous.  6.  The  earth  appears  varie- 
gated with  fpots  of  different  magnitudes 
and  colours,  arifing  from  the  continents, 
illands,  oceans,  feas,  clouds,  &c,  7. 
Thefe  fpots  will  appear  conftantly  re- 
volving about  the  earth’s  axis,  by  which 
the  lunarians  will  determine  the  earth's 

diurual 
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diurnal  rotatioiT,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
we  do  that  of  the  fun. 

fheoiy  of  the  Moon’s  motion.  As  the  moon 

■ is  the  neareft  to  us  in  the  folar  fyftem, 
and  as  great  advantages  may  be  deduced 
from  her  motions,  we  fhall  be  the  fuller 
on  this  fubjeft.  If  then  the  fun  afled 
equally  on  the  earth  and  moon,  and  aU 
ways  in  parallel  lines,  this  aflion  would 
only  ferve  to  reflrain  them  in  their  an- 
nual motions  round  the  fun,  and  noway 
affefl  their  aftion  on  each  other,  or  their 
motions  about  the  common  center  of 
gravity.  But  becaufe  the  moon  is  nearer 
the  fun  in  one  half  of  her  orbit  than  the 
earth  is,  and  at  a gieater  diftance  in  the 
other  half,  and  the  power  of  gravity  be- 
ing always  greater  at  a lefs  diftance,  it 
follows,  that,  in  one'  half  of  her  orbit, 
the  moon  is  more  attrailed  than  the  earth 
towards  the  fun,  and  in  the  other  half 
lefs  attrafled;  and  hence  irregularities 
necelTarily  arife  in  the  motion  of  the 
moon,  the  excefs  in  the  firft  cafe,  and 
thedtfefl  in  the  fecond,  becoming  a force 
that  difturbs  her  motions  add  to  this, 
that  the  a6lion  of  the  fun  on  the  earth  and 
moon  is  not  direfted  in  parallel  lines,  but 
in  lines  that  meet  at  the  center  of  the  fun, 
Suppofe  the  moon  fetting  out  from  the 
quarter  that  precedes  the  conjunflion, 
with  a velocity  that  would  make  her  de- 
fctibe  an  exaft  circle  round  the  earth, 
if  the  fun’s  aftion  had  no  effeft  on  her  ; 
and  becaufe  her  gravity  is  increafed  by 
that  aSlion,  fhe  muft  defcend  towards  the 
earth,  and  move  within  that  circle  : her 
orbit  there,  will  be  more  curve  than  other- 
wife  it  would  have  been  i becaufe  this 
addition  to  her  gravity  will  make  her  fall 
farther  at  the  end  of  an  arc  below  the 
tangent  drawn  at  the  other  end  of  it  ; 
her  motion  will  be  accelerated  by  it,  and 
will  continue  to  be  accelerated  till  (lie 
arrives  at  the  enfuing  conjunflion  ; be- 
caufe the  direflion  of  the  a£fion  of  the 
fun  upon  her,  during  that  time,  makes 
an  acute  angle  with  the  direflion  of  her 
motion.  At  the  conjunflion,  her  gra- 
vity towards  the  earth  being  diminiflied 
hy  the  aSion  of  the  fun,  her  orbit  will 
be  lefs  curve  there  for  that  reafonj  and 
Ihe  will  be  carried  farther  from  the  earth 
as  (lie  moves  to  the  next  quarter  ; and, 
becaufe  the  aflion  of  the  fun  makes  then 
an  obtufe  angle  with  the  direrftion  of  her 
motion,  (he  will  be  retarded  by  the  fame 
degrees  by  which  ihe  was  accelerated 
before. 

Thus  (lie  will  defcend  a little  towards 
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the  earth,  as  ihe  moves  from  the  firft 
quarter  tovsards  the  conjiinflion,  and 
afcend  from  it,  as  (lie  moves  from  the 
conjunflion  to  the  next  quarter.  The 
aftion  which  difturbs  her  motion  will  , 
have  a like  and  almoft  equal  eff.ft  upon 
her,  while  ihe  moves  in  the  other  half  of 
her  orbit,  or  that  half  of  it  which 
is  fartheft  from  the  fun  : ilie  will  proceed 
from  the  quarter  that  follows  the  con* 
junilfon  with  an  accelerated  motion  i.o 
the  oppofition,  approaching  a liitl*  to- 
wards ihe  earth,  becaufe  of  the  addition 
made  to  her  gravity,  atthat  quarter,  from 
the  aflion  of  the  fun  ; and  receding  from 
it  again,  as  ilie  goes  on  from  the  oppo- 
fiiion  to  the  quarter  from  which  we  ftip- 
pofed  her  to  fet  out.  The  areas  defci'b- 
ed  in  equal  times  by  a ray  drawn  fiom 
the  moon  to  the  earth  will  not  be  equ  il, 
but  will  be  accelerated  by  the  confpiying 
afiion  of  the  fun,  as  ilie  moves  tov'ards 
the  conjunftion  or  oppofition  iiom  tlie 
quarters  that  precede  them  i and  vvili  he 
retarded  by  the  fame  aflion,  as  ihe  moves 
from  the  conjunflion  or  oppofition  to  the 
quarters  that  fucceed  them. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  compuiei#  the  quan-  • 
tities  of  thefe  irregularitiesfTrorn  their 
caufes.  He  finds,  that  the  force  added 
to  the  gravity  of  the  moan  in  her  quar- 
ters, is  to  the  gravity  with  which  (lie 
would  revolve  in  a circle  about  the  earth, 
at  her  prefent  mean  diftance,  if  the  fun 
had  no  elFeft  on  her,  -as  i to  178I®.  He 
finds  the  force  fubdufiled  from  her  gravi- 
ty, IB  the  conjunfVions  and  oppofitions, 
to  be  double  of  this  quantity,  and  the 
area  defcribed  in  a given  liire  in  the 
quarters^  to  be  to  the  area  defcribed  in  the 
fame  time  in  the  conjunfllons  and  oppo- 
fitions, as  10973  to  11073.  He  finds, 
that,  in  fuch  an  orbit,  her  diftance  from 
the  earth  in  her  quarters,  would  be  to 
her  diftance  in  the  conjunftions  and  op- 
pofitions, as  70  to  6g. 

From  the  fame  principle  of  gravitation, 
may  the  retrograde  motion  of  the  nodes 
be  accounted  for.  See  Node. 

The  quantity  of  this  retrograde  motion 
is  found  by  computation  to  be  19°  ig'  j" 
in  a year,  and  the  aftronomical  tables 
make  it  only  19°  zi'  21"  ; fo  that  the 
theory  agrees  nearly  with  obfervatiou. 
The  afiion  of  the  fun  dimiailhes  the  gra- 
vity of  the  moon  towards  the  earth,  in 
the  conjunflions  and  oppofitions,  more 
than  it  adds  to  it  in  the  quarters,  and, 
by  dirhinifliing  the  force  which  retains 
the  moon  in  her  orbit,  it  increafes  her 
iz  S 7,  diftanoe 
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<3!R:ance  from  the  earth  and  her  periodic 
time  : and  becaule  the  earth  and  moon 
are  nearer  the  fun  in  tbeirperihelium  than 
in  their  aphelium,  and  the  fun  acls  with 
a greater  force  there,  fo.  as  to  fubdufl 
more  from  the  moon’s  gravity  towards 
the  earth  ; it  follows,  that  the  moon  mull 
revolve  at  a greater  dillance,  and  take  a 
Jonger  time  to  fini/li  her  revolution  in  the 
periheliuin  of  the  earth,  than  in  the  aphe- 
lium i and  this  alfo  is  conformable  to  ob- 
fervation. 

There  is  another  remarkable  Irregularity 
in  the  mpon’s  motion,  which  alfo  arifes 
from  the  aflion  of  the  fun,  'viz.  the  pro- 
grcffive  motion  of  the  apfides.  In  the 
\ quarters,  the  fun’s  aiSlion  adds  to  the 
\ gravity  of  the  moon,  and  the  force  it 
\adds  is  greater,  as  the  diftance  of  the 
faioon  from  the  earth  is  greater;  fo  that 
tt{e  aftion  of  the  fun  hinders  her  gravity 
to^vards  the  earth,  from  decrealing  as 
niu(ih  while  the  dillance  increafes,  as  It 
pugVit  to  do  according  to  the  regular 
courfe  of  gravity;  and  thereforcj  while 
_ the  moon  is  in  the  quarters,,  her  apfides 
mull  recede.  In  the  conjunfiion  and 
pppolltioii;<  the  aflion  of  the  (hn  fubduils 
from  the  gravity  of  the  moon  towards  the 
earth,  and  fubdufls  the  more  the  greater 
her  dillance  from  the  earth  is,  fo  as  to 
make  her  gr.avity  decreafe  more  as  hrr 
dillance  increafes,  than  according  to  the 
regular  courl'e  of  gr.avity ; and  therefore, 
in  this  cafe,  the  apfides  are  in  a progref- 
five  motion.  Bec.tufe  the  aflion  of  the  tun 
fubdii61s  more  in  the  conjunflions  and  op- 
pofiiions  from  her  gravity,  than  it  adds  to 
it  in  -fhe  op.iariers,  and,  in  general,  dimi- 
nifnes  more  than  it  atigment.s  her  gravity; 
hence  It  is  that  the  progrelTiye  motion  of 
the  apfides  citcesds  the  retrograde  motion; 
and  there.'ore,  fjie  apfides  are  cariaed 
pound  acccrdir.g  Ip  the  order  of  thefigns, 
' Thus  the  varioii.a  irregul.irities  of  the 
moon’s  motion  are  explained  from  gra- 
vity; and  from  this  theory,  with  the  af- 
ftlhince  of  a long  ferits  of  accurate  ob- 
fervaiions,  her  motion  may  be  at  length 
reduced  fo  exaflly  to  compulation,  and 
her  appulfes  to  the  fixed  liars,  ever  which 
file  paifes  in  her  courfe,  m.ay  be  predifled 
with  fo  muclt  accuracy,  as  to  alfoid,  on 
pnany  occafions,  an  opponunily  to  navi- 
gators tp  rill'cover  their  longitude  at  I'ta. 
prora  this  'hecry,  wb.st  by  cl!  allipuor 
meys  tvas  thought  moll  difficult,  and 
pven  impolTible  to  be  done,  the  incom- 
parable Sir  Ifaac  Kswton  bgs  eifcilcd, 


viz.  To  determine  i>y  calculation  tlis 
moon’s  place,  even  in  her  quadralurej- 
and  all  other  parts  of  her  orbit,  befnles 
the  fyzygies  ; and  that  fo  accurately, 
that  the  difference  between  that  and  her 
true  place  in  the  heavens,  lliall  fcarce  be 
two  minutes. 

In  20  Julian  years,  or  7305  days,  the 
fun’s  mean  motion  was  found  to  be  20 
revolutions,  9 minutes,  4 feconds  ; and 
the  motion  ot  the  fun’s  apogee,  21  mj. 
nutes.  The  motion  of  the  moon,  in  the 
fame  time,  247  revolutions,  4 figns,  13 
degrees,  34  minutes,  5 feconds;  the  mo- 
tion of  the  lunar  apogee,  2 revolutions, 
3 figns,  3 degrees,  50  minutes,  I3  feconds; 
and  ’ the  motion  of  her  nodes,  i revolu- 
tion, 26  degrees,  50  minutes,  15  fecondsi 
all  which  motions'  are  accounted  from 
the  vernal  equino-x.  Wherefore,*if  from 
t''em  be  fubllrafled  the  procellion  of  ilie 
equinoftial  point  during  that  fpace,  which 
is  t6  minutes,  there  will,  remain  the  mo- 
tions in  reference  to  the  fixed  liars  in  20 
jnlian  years,  viz.  The  fun’s  19  revolu- 
tions, 1 1 figns,  29  degrees,  52  minutes, 

24  feconds  ; of  his  apogee,  4 minutes, 
20  feconds.  The  moon’s  247  revolu- 
tions, 4 figns,  13  degrees,  17  minutes, 

25  feconds;  of  her  apogee,  2 revolu- 
tions, 3 figns,  3 degrees,  33  minutes,  33 
feconds  ; and  of  her  nodes,  i revolution, 
27  degrees,  6 minutes,  55  feconds. 
According  to  this  computation,  the  tro- 
pical year  is  365  days,  5 hours,  48  mi- 
nute.', 57  feconds;  and  the  fidereal  year, 
365  days,  6 hours,  9 minutes,  14  feconds, 
But  thefe  tne.an  motions  of  the  lumina- 
ries being  afreiled  with  the  inequalities 
already  mentioned,  render  a number  of 
equations  and  reduflions  nccelfarv. 
The  annual  equations  of  the  forefaid 
mean  motions  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and 
of  the  apogee  and  nodes  of  the  moon, 
have  been  already  treated  of  in  the  article 
EC^ATIO.t, 

Omy  let  it  be  cbferved,  that  if  the  equa- 
tion of  the  fun's  center  be  required  tobe 
added,  then  the  equation  of  the  moon’s 
mean  mciion  mull  be  fubftrafled,  tliatof 
her  apogee  muft  be  added,  and  that  of 
the  node  fuhduiled.  And,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  the  equation  of  the  fun’s  center 
were  to  be  fubdufled,  the  moon’s  equa- 
tion mull  he  added,  tl'^  equation  of  her 
apogee  fbbdu£)ed,  and  that  of  her  node 
added. 

There  is  alfo  an  equation  of  the  moon’s 
mean  mpfon  depending  on  t’ne  fituation 
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of  her  apogee,  in  refpeSl  of  the  fun  ; 
which  is  greateft  when  the  moon’s  apogee 
is  in  an  oftant  with  the  fun,  and  is  no- 
thing at  all  when  it  is  in  the  quadratures 
orfyzygics-  This  equation,  when  great- 
eft  and  the  fun  in  perigaeo,  is  3 tninutes 
56  feconds  : but  if  the  fun  be  in  apogaeo, 
it  will  never  be  above  3 minutes  3+  fe- 
conds. At  other  di  dances  of  the  fun 
from  the  earth,  this  equation,  when 
greateft,  is  reciprocally  as  the  cube  of 
fuch  diftance.  But,  when,  the  moon’s 
apogee  is  any  where  but  in  the  odlants, 
this  equation  grows  lefs,  and  is  moftly 
at  the  fame  rjiftan^e  between  the  earth 
and  the  . fun,  as  the  fine  of  the  double 
diftance  of  the  moon’s  apogee  from  the 
next'quaSrature  or  fyzygy  to  the  radius. 
This  is  to  be  added  to  the  moon’s  mo- 
tion, while  her  apogee  palTes  from  a 
quadrature  with  the  fun  to  a fyzygy  ; 
but  this  is  to  be  fubtrafled  from  it,  while 
the  apogee  moves  from  the  fyzygy  to  the 
quadrature. 

There  is,  moreover,  another  equation  of 
the  moon’s  motion  which  depends  on  the 
afpcfl  of  the  nodes  of  the  moon’s  orbit 
with  the  fun : and  this  is  greateft,  when 
her  nodes  are  in  oftants  to  the  fun  ; and 
vaniflies  quite,  when  they  come  to  their 
quadratures  or  fyzygies.  This  qquation 
is  proportional  to  the  fine  of  the  double 
diftance  of  the  node  from  the  next  fyzygy 
or  quadrature,  and  at  greateft  is  but  47 
feconds.  This  muft  be  added  to  the 
moon’s  mean  motion,  while  the  'nodes 
are  palling  from  their  fyzygies  with  the 
fun  to  their  quadratures  with  him  ; but 
fubtradVed,  while  they  pafs  from  the  quad- 
ratures to  the  fyzygies. 

From  the  fun’s  true  place  take  the  equat- 
ed mean  motion  of  the  lunar  apogee,  as 
was  above  Ihewed,  the  remainder  will 
be  the  annual  argument  of  the  faid  apo- 
gee. From  hence  the  excentricity  of  the 
moon  and  the  feeond  equation  of  her 
apogee,  may  be  compared  after  the  man- 
ner following  (which  takes  place  alfo  in 
the  computation  of  any  other  interme- 
diate equations). 

J-et  T [ibiii.  fig.  7,)  reprefent  the  earth, 
TS  a right  line  joining  the  earth  and 
Am,  TACB  a right  1 ine  drawn  from 
the  earili  to  the  middle  or  mean  place  of 
the  moon’s  apogee,  equated  as  above  : 
let  the  angle  ST  A be  the  annual  argu- 
ment of  the  aforefaid  apogee,  T A the 
leaft  excentricity  of  the  moon’s  orbit, 
TB  the  greateft;.  biffeft  AB  in  C,  and 
sh  the  center  ^ with  the  diftance  J%  C,  , 


defcribe  a circle  AFB,  and  make  the 
angle  B C F ~ to  the  double  of  the  anrru- 
al  argument.  Draw  the  right  line  T F 5 
that  lhall  be  the  excentricity  of  the  moon’s 
orbit;  and  the  angle  BTF  is  the  feeond 
equation  of  the  moon’s  apogee  required. 
In  order  to  whofe  determination,  let  the 
mean  diftance  of  the  earth  from  the 
moon,  or  thefemidiameter  of  the  moon's 
orbit,  be  1000000;  then  lliall  its  greateft 
excentricity  TB,  be  66782  fuch  parts  ; 
-and  the  leaft  T A,  43319.  So  that  the 
greateft  equation  of  the  orbit,  ‘i/zk.  when 
the  apogee  is  in  the  fyzygies,  will  be  7 
degrees,  39  minutes,  30  feconds,  or  per- 
haps 7 degrees,  40  minutes  (forhe  fufpedis 
there  will  be  fome  alteration  according 
to  the  pofition  of  the  apogee  in  cancer  or 
capricorn).  But,  when  it  is  in  quadra- 
ture to  the  fun,  the  greateft  equation 
aforefaid  will  be  4 degrees,  57  minutes, 
36  feconds  ; and  the  greateft  equation  of 
the  apogee  12  degrees,  15  minutes,  4 
feconds. 

Having  from  thefe  principles  made  atable 
of  the  equation  of  the  moon’s  apogee, 
and  of  the  excentririties  of  her  orbit  to 
each  degree  of  the  annual  argument,  from 
whence  the  excentricity  TF  and  the  an- 
gle BTF  (wfiz.  the  feeond  and  princi- 
pal equation  of  the  apogee)  may  eafily 
be  had  for  any  time  required  : let  the 
equation  thus  found  be  added  to  the  fit  ft 
equated  place  of  the  moon's  apogee,  if 
the  annual  argument  be  lefs  than  90  de- 
grees, or  greater,  than  180  degrees,  and 
lefs  than  270°,  othefwiile  it  muft  be  fub- 
duifted  from  it ; and  thefum  or  difference 
ftiall  be  the  place  of  the  lunar  apogee 
fecondarily  equated  ; which,  being  taken 
from  the  moon’s  place  equated  a thirdl 
time,  fhall  leave  the  mean  anomaly  of 
the  moon  ,correfpondIr!g  to  apy  given 
time.  Moreover,  from  the  mean  anor 
iiialy  of  the  moon,  and  the  before  found 
excentricity  of  her  orbit,  may  be  found 
(by  means  of  a table  of  equations  of  the 
moon’s  center  made  to  every  degree  of 
the  mean  anomaly,  and  fome  excentrir- 
cities,  wiis.  45000,  50000,  55000,  60000, 
and  65000)  the  proftaphasrefis  or  equa- 
tion of  the  moon’s  center,  as  in  the  com- 
mon way : and  this  being  taken  from 
the  former  femicircle  of  the  middle  anoT 
maly,  - and  added  in  the  latter  to  the 
moon’s  place  thus  thrice  equated,  will 
produce  the  place  of  the  moon  a fiunh 
time  equated. 

The  greateft  variation  of  the  moon  (viz. 
that  which  happens  wlwn  tlis  moon  is  in 
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sn  oftaM  with  the  fun)  is  nearly,  reci- 
procally, as  the  cube  of  the  dlftance  of  the 
fun  from  the  earth;  let  that  be  taken  37 
minutes,  *5  feconds,  when  the  fun  is  in 
perigteo,  and  33  minutes,  40  feconds, 
when  flie  is  in  apogseo  and  let  the  dif- 
ferences of  this  variation  in  the  oflants 
be  made  reciprocally  as  the  cubes  of  the 
diftances  of  the  fun  from  the  earth  ; and 
fo  let  a table  be  made  of  the  aforefaid  va- 
riation of  the  moon  in  her  oftants  (or  its 
logarithms)  to  every  joth,  6th,  or  5th 
diltance  of  the  mean  anomaly  : and,  for 
the  variation  out  of  the  oflanis,  make,  as 
radius  to  the  fine  of^the  double  diftance 
of  the  moon  from  the  next  fyzygy  or 
quadrature  : : fo  let  the  aforefaid  varia- 
tion in  the  oflantbe  to  the  variation  con- 
gruous to  any  other  afpe(Sl  ; and  this 
added  to  the  moon’s  place  before  found 
in  the  firft  and  third  quadrant  (account- 
ing from  the  fun)  or  I'ubdufted  from  it 
in  the  fecond  and  fourth,  will  give  the 
moon’s  place  equated  a fifth  time. 
Again,  as  radius  to  the  fine  of  the  fum 
of  the  diftances  of  the  moon  from  the 
fun,  and  of  her  apogee  from  the  fun’s 
apogee  (or  the  fine  of  the  excefs  of  that 
furn  above  360  degrees)  : ; fo  is  2 mi- 
nutes, JO  feconds,  to  a 6th  equation  of 
the  moon’s  place,  which  muft  be  fub- 
traSted,  if  the  aforefaid  firm  or  excefs 
be  lefs  than  a femicircle,  but  added,  if  it 
be  greater.  Let  it  be  made.airo  as  radius 
to  the  fine  of  the  moon’s  diftance  from 
the  fun  : : fo  a degrees  20  feconds  to  a 
fevemh  equation  ; which,  when  the  moon’s 
light  is  increafing,  add,  but  when  de- 
creafing,  fubtraft  ; and  the  moon’s  place 
will  he  equated  a I'eventh  time,  and  this 
is  her  place  in  her  proper  orbit. 

But  let  it  be  obferved,  that  the  equation, 
thus  produced  by  the  mean  quantity  2 de- 
grees, 20  feconds,  is  not  always  oftlte  fame, 
magnitude, butis  increafed  and  diminilhcd 
according  to  the  pofition  of  the  lunar  apo- 
gee. For  if  the  moon’s  apogee  be  in 
conjunfllon  with  the  fun’s,  the  aforefaid 
equation  is  about  34  feconds  greater. 
But  when  the  apogees  are  in  oppofition, 
it  is  about  as  much  lefs  ; and  it  librates 
between  its  greateft  quantity  3 minutes 
14  feconds,  and  its  iea.ft  i minute  26 
feconds.  And  this  is  when  the  lunar 
apogee  is  in  conjunflion  or  oppofition 
with  the  fun’si  but  in  the  quadratures, 
the  afoi'efaid  equation  is  to  be  leflencd 
about  50  feconds,  or  i minute,  when  the 
apogees  of  the  fun  and  moon  are  in  con- 
Junf.ionj  bat  if  they  are.-iii  oppofition. 


for  want  of  a fufficient  number  of  obfer- 
vations,  he  cannot  determine  whether  it 
is  to  be  leflened  or  increafed.  And, 
even  as  to  the  augment  or  decrement  of 
the  equation  2 minutes,  20  feconds,  above, 
mentioned,  he  dares  determine  nothing 
certain,  for  the  fame  reafon,  mz,  the 
want  of  obfervations  accurately  made. 

If  the  fixlh  and  feventh  equations  are 
augmented  or  diminilhed  in  a reciprocal 
ra4io  of  the  diftance  of  the  moon  from 
the  earth,  i,  e.  in  a direft  ratio  of  the 
meon’s  horizontal  parallax,  they  will  be- 
come more  accurate : and  this  may  readily 
be  done,  if  tables  are  firft  made  to  each 
minute  of  the  faid  parallax,  arid  to  every 
Cxth  or  fifth  degree  of  the  augment  of 
the  fixth  equation  for  the  fixth,  as  of  ihe 
diftance  of  the  moon  from  the  fun  for 
the  leventh  equation. 

From  the  fun’s  place  take  the  mean  mo- 
tion of  the  moon’s  afcending  node, 
equated  as  above  ; the  remainder  lhall 
be  the  annual  argument  of  the  node, 
whence  its  fecond  equation  may  be  com- 
puted after  the  following  manner  in  the 
foregoing  figure,  ibtd.  fig.  7. 

Let  T,  as  before,  reprefent  the  earth; 
TS  a right  line  conjoining  the  earth 
and  fun:  let  alfo  the  lind  TACB  he 
drawn  to  the  place  of  the  aforefaid  node 
of  the  moon,  as  above  equated  ; and  let 
ST  A be  the  annual  argument  of  the 
node.  Take  T A from  a fcale,  and  let 
it  be  to  A B : : as  56  to  3,  or  as  n|  to 
I.  Then  bilTefl  A B in  C,  and  on  C as 
a center,  with  the  diftance  C A,  deferibe 
a circle,  as  AFB,  and  make  the  angle 
BCF,  equal  to  double  the  annual  argu- 
ment of  the  node  before  found  : fo  lhall 
the  angle  BTFbethe  fecond  equation 
of  the  afcending  node  ; which  muft  be 
added  when  the  node  is  palling  from  the 
quadrature  to  a fyzygy  with  the  fun,  and 
fuhdufled  when  the  node  moves  from  a 
fyzygy  towards  a quadrature.  By  which 
means  the  (rue  place  of  the  node  of  the 
lunar  orbit  will  be  gained  : whence,  from 
tables  made  after  the  common  way,  the 
moon’s  latitude  and  the  reduflion  of  her 
orbit  to  the  ecliptic  may  be  computed, 
fuppofing  the  inclination  of  the  moon’s 
orbit  to  the  ecliptic  to  be  4 degrees,  39 
minutes,  35  feconds,  when  the  nodes  are 
in  quadrature  with  the  fun;  and  j de- 
grees, 1 7 minutes,  20  feconds,  when 
they  are  in  the  fyzygies. 

And  from  the  longitude  and  latitude 
thus  found,  and  the  given  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic  aj  degrees,  29  minutes,  th® 
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tight  afcenfion  and  declination  of  the 
moon  will  be  found. 

The  horizontal  parallax  of  the  moon, 
when  Ihe  is  in  the  fyzygies  at  a mean  di- 
ftance  from  theearth,  he  makes  to  be  fifty- 
I'even  minutes,  30  feconds;  and  her  ho- 
rary motion  33  minutes,  32  feconds,  32 
thirds;  and  her  apparent  diameter  31 
minutes,  30  feconds.  But  in  her  qua- 
dratures, at  a mean  diftance  from  the 
earth,  he  makes  the  horizontal  parallax  of 
the.  moon  to  be  59  minutes,  40  feconds  ; 
her  horary  motion  32  minutes,  12  fe- 
conds, 2 thirds;  and  her  apparent  dia- 
meter 31  minutes,  3 feconds:  the  moon 
in  an  oftant  to  the  fun,  and  at  a mean 
diftance,  hath  her  center  diftant  from 
the  center  of  the  earth  about  6oi  of  the 
earth’s  femidiarfieters. 

The  fun’s  horizontal  parallax  he  makes 
to  be  10  feconds,  and  its  apparent  dia- 
meter, at  a mean  diftance  from  the  earth, 
31  minutes,  1 5 feconds. 

Tile- atmofphere  of  the  earth,  by  dif- 
perling  and  refrafting  the  fun’s  light,  at 
leaft  to  the  height  of  40  or  50  geogra- 
phicaf  miles,  cafts  a fhadow  upon  the 
moon  in  a lunar  eclipfe,  and  thereby 
makes  the  earth’s  lhadow  larger  than  it 
would  otherwife  be ; and  to  each  mile  of 
the  earth’s  atmofphere,  is  correfpondent 
a fecond  in  the  moon’s  difc  : hence  the 
femi-diaineter  of  the  earth’s  fliadow, 
projefled  upon  the  moon’s  difc,  is  to  be 
increafed  about  50  feconds  ; or,  which  is 
all  one  in  a lunar  eclipfe,  the  horizontal 
parallax  of  the  moon  is  to  be  increafed  in 
the  ratio  of  about  70  to  69. 

Moon-dial.  See  the  articl^DiAL. 
Moon-eyed,  in  the  manege,  the  fame 
with  moon-blind.  See  Blind. 
Moon-fish,  a fpecies  of  the  oftracion, 
otherwife  called  the  orbis,  or  globe-fifli, 
See  the  article  Ostracion. 

Moon-seed,  mentfpermum,  in  botany. 

See  the  article  Menispermhm. 
Moon-trefoil,  a plant  otherwife  called 
medicago.  See  Medic  AGO. 
Moon-wort,  lunaria,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Lunaria. 

Moor,  in  country  affairs,  denotes  an  un- 
limited traft  of  land,  ufually  over-run 
with  heath. 

Moor-buzzard,  the  englifh  name  of  the 
yellow-legged  falcon,  with  _an  iron- 
coloured  body  and  yellow  head.  It  is 
about  the  fize  of  a common  crow,  and 
has  its.englifti  name  from  building  its 
oeft  in  moorifti  and  boggy  places. 
Moor-cock,  orcoR-cocK,  a fpecies  of 


tetrao,  with  a forked  tail,  fpotted  with-  ' 
white  vndemeath.  It  is  a native  of 
Erigla'nd,  but  very  rare  : the  male’  is 
throughout  of  a very  deep  iron  grey, 
without  any  variegation  ; and  the  female 
is  alfo  grey,  but  variegated  with  tranf- 
verfe  lines  of  black. 

Moor’s  head,  in  the  manege,  &c.  See 
the  article  Head. 

Moor-hen,  the  englifti  name  of  the  gal- 
linula  or  tringa.  See  Tringa. 

Moor-stone,  a valuable  ftone,  much 
ufed  in  the  coarfer  works  of  the  prefent 
builders;  being  truly  a white  granite,  of 
a marbly  texture. 

MooR-TiTLtNG,  in  omitlfology,  a name 
by  which  many  call  the  oenanthe.  See 
the  article  Oenanthe. 

MOORING,  or  moaring,  in  the  fea-  , 
language,  is  the  laying  out  the  anchors 
of  a fliip  in  a place  where  fhe  can  ride 
fecure. 

Mooring  acrofs,  is  laying  out  an  anchor  t 
on  each  fide;  and  mooring  along,  is  ta 
have  an  anchor  in  a river  and  a hawfer 
on  Ihore. 

When  fhips  are  laid  up  in  ordinary,  or 
are  under  orders  of  fitting  for  the  fea, 
the  moorings  are  laid  out  in  harbours  5 
and  confift  of  claws,  pendent  chains,  ca- 
bles, bridles,  anchors,  fwivels,  jtw’i- 
Itarps,  buoys,  and  chains. 

MOOT,  a difficult  cafe  argued  by  the 
young  barrifters  and  ftudents  at  the  inns 
of  court,  by  way  of  exercife,  the  better 
to  qualify  them  for  praflice,  and  to  de- 
fend the  caufes  of  their  clients.  This, 
which  is  called  mooting,  is  the  chief  ex- 
ercife of  the  inns  of  court.  Particular 
times  are  appointed  for  the  arguing  moot- 
cafes  : the  place  where  this  exercife  is  per- 
formed, was  antiently  called  moot-hall ; 
and  there  is  a bailiff,  or  furveyor  of  the 
moots  annually  chofen  by  the  bench,  to 
appoint  the  moot-men  for  the  inns  of 
chancery,  and  to  keep  an  account  of  the 
performance  of  exercifes. 

MORA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  New- Call  ile,  eighteen  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Toledo. 

MORAL,  fomething  belonging  to  man- 
ners, or  the  conduftoflife.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Good,  Evil,  £s?f. 

Moral  philosophy,  the  fame  with 
ethics.  See  the  article  Ethics. 

Moral  sense,  that  whereby  we  perceive 
what  is  good,  virtuous,  and  beautiful  ia 
afiiions,  manners,  and  charafilers.  See 
Sense,  Action,  Character,  Sfr. 
Moral  of  a fable.  See  Fable. 

» MORA-,. 
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morality,  the  fcience  anil  doflrine  of 
morals,  otherwife  called  ethics.  See  the 
article  Ethics. 

Morality  may  be  defined  to  be  the  rela- 
tion, conformity,  or  agreement  of  men’s 
voluntary  aflions,  to  a rule,  to  which 
they  are  referred,  and  by  'which  they 
are  judged  of.  Thefe  moral  rules  feem 
to  be  of  three  forts,  with  their  different 
enforcements,  1.  The  divine  law,  whe- 
ther known  by  the  light  of  nature  or  the 
voice  of  revelation,  which  is  the  only 
true  touchftone  of  moral  reilitude,  the 
confciences  of  men  bearing  witnefs  either 
of  the  goodnefs  or  finfulnef's  of  their  ac- 
tions ; .that  is,  whether  as  duties  or  fins 
they  are  like  to  procure  them  happinefs, 
or  mifery,  from  the  hands  of  the  Al- 
mighty. 2.  The  civil  law,  which  is  the 
rule  fet  by  the  commonwealth  to  the  ac- 
tions of  thol'e  that  belong  to  it : this  rule 
no  body  overlooks,  the  rewards  and  pu- 
nilliments  being  ready  at  hand  to  enforce 
it,  extending  to  the  protefiling  or  taking 
'away  of  the  life,  liberty,  and  eftate  of 
thofe  who  obferve  and  difobey  it.  3. 
The  law  of  opinion  and  reputation, 

, whereby  virtue  and  praife,  vice  and 
blame,  are  ever  found  to  accompany 
each  other : now  thofe  who  think  not 
commendation  and  difgrace  fufiicient 
motives  to  engage  mankind  to  accom- 
modate themlelves  to  the  opinions  and 
rules  of  thofe  with  whom  they  converfe, 
feem  little  {killed  in  the  hiftory  of  man- 
kind, fince  mod:  people  govern  themfelves 
chiefly  by  this  law  of  fafhion.  See  the 
article  Relation. 

Moral  philofophy  contemplates  human 
nature,  its  moral  powers  and  connec- 
tions, and  from  thefe  deduces  the  laws  of 
a61ion  : though  it  muft  be  confelfed, 
that  different  philofophers  have  eftab- 
lifhed  ■ different  fyftems  concerning  the 
' foundation  of  morality,  which  the  reader 
will  find  under  the  article  Ethics. 
According  to  Mr.  Locke,  the  idea  of  a 
fupreme  being,  infinite  in  power,  good- 
nels,  and  wifdom,  whofe  workmanfhip 
we  are,  and  on  whom  we  depend,  and 
the  idea  of  ourfelves,  as  intelligent  crea- 
ture.s,  would;  if  duly  confidered,  afford 
fuch  foundations  of  our  duty  and  rules  "of 
ailion,  as  might  place  morality  among 
the  fciences  capable  of  demonftration. 

As  to  the  reafons  why  the  mathematical 
fciences  have  been  thought  more  capable 
of  demonftration  than  the  ideas  of  good 
and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  &c.  they  are 
thefe.  X . That  the  former  can  be  repre» 


fented  by  fenfible  marks,  as  diagrams 
which  have  a nearer  correfpondence  with 
them  than  any  words.  2.  Moral  ideas 
are  commonly  more  complex  than  thofe 
of  figures  ; whence  it  happens,  that  their 
names  are  of  more  uncertain  fignification; 
and  befides,  the  mind  cannot  eafily  re- 
tain  thefe  precife  combinations  fo  perfeft. 
ly,  as  is  necelfary  in  the  examination  of 
the  agreements  and  difagreements  of  fe- 
veral  of  them  one  with  another.  See  the 
article  Knowledge. 

One  part  of  thefe  difadvantages  in  moral 
ideas,  continues  the  fame  great  amlior, 
may  in  a good  meafure  be  remedied  by 
accurate  definitions ; fetting  down  that 
colleflion  of  fitnple  ideas  which  every 
term  fliall  Hand  for,  .and  then  ufing  the 
term  ffeadiiy'  for  that  precife  coileflion. 
See  the  article  Pefinition. 

MORANT  POINT,  the  moft  eafterly  pro- 
montary  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica  1 weft 
long.  76“  30',  north  lat.  18°. 

MORASSE,  a low,  nioift  land,  which 
receives  the  waters  from  the  Irigber 
grounds  without  having  any  defeent  to 
carry  them  off.  See  Marsh  and  Moss. 

MORAT,  or  MURTEN,  a town  of  S-.vit- 
. zerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  fituated 
on  the  lake  Morat,  fifteen  miles  weft  of 
Bern.  1 

MORATUR,  or  DEMORATUR,  in  law, 
he  demurs ; a term  ufed  when  one  of 
the  parties  in  a caufe  demurs,  and  docs 
not  proceed  in  pleading,  but  refls  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  court, in  foine  par- 
ticular point,'  either  in  relation  to  the 
fufficiency  of  the  declaration,  or  the  pleas 
of  the  contrary  party;  upon  which  the 
court,  after  taking  fome  time  to  argue 
and  advife,  determine  the  point. 

MORA'VA,  a river  of  european  Tiirky, 
that  rifes  in  the  mountain  of  Rodope,  or 
Argentum,  and  falls  into  the  Danube  at 
Semendria,  to  the  eaftward  of  Belgrade. 

MORA'VIA,  a raarquifate,  or  province 
in  Bohemia,  bnunde'd  by  Silefia  on  the 
north-eaft,  by  Hungary  and  Aultria  on 
the  fouth  ; and  by  Bohemia  on  the  north- 
weft. 

MORAVIANS,  a fe£I  of  proteftants,  who 
have'been  fettled  for  a confiderable  time 
pad:  at  Hernhuth,  in  Germany,  and  have 
of  late  years  fpread  themfelves  over 
molt  of  .our  American  colonies,  as  well 
as  in  feveial  parts  of  England,  where 
they  are  permitted  to  fettle  by  a late  aft 
of  parliament.  They  have  a kind  of 
church-government  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  and  are  commonly  known  by  the 
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name  of  Unitas  Fratrum,  or  'The  Bre- 
thren. They  profefs  the  utmoft  veneration 
for  our  bleffed  Saviour,  whom  they  con- 
fider  as  their  immediate  Head  and  Di- 
ieflor,  enjoin  the  moft  implicit  obedi- 
ence to  the  rulers  of  their  church,  and 
iire  faid  to  praftice  much  brotherly  love 
amongft  one  another.  In  (hort,  they  feem 
to  be  a meek,  peaceable,  and  induftrious 
kind  of  people.  They  have  neverthelefs 
been  lately  acctifed  of  feveral  erroneous 
principles  and  pradlices,  to  which  accu- 
I'ations  they  have  either  been  totally 
filent,  or  given  partial  and  unfatisfaflory 
anl'wers : but  as  thefe  may  proceed  more 
from  the  weaknefs  and  enthufiafm  of 
particular  members  than  the  conftitution 
of  their  church  itfelf,  they  perhaps  think 
themfelves  lefs  obliged  to  take  notice  of 
them.  It  were  to  be  wilhed,  however, 
tlirt  they  would  publilh  fuch  a plain  and 
diftinft  account  of  their  oeconomy  both  in 
civil  and  religious  matters,  as  might  ef- 
^tflually  clear  them  of  all  fufpicion  of 
aiming  at  any  thing  inconfiftent  with  the 
principles  of  the  pureft  profelfors  of 
Chriftianity. 

MORAW,  a river  that  rifes  in  the  north  of 
Moravia,  and  after  dividing  Auftria 
from  Hungary,  falls  into  the  Danube,  to 
the  weftward  ofPrefburg. 

MORBACH,  or  Murbach,  a town  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the  upper 
Rhine,  and  landgraviate  of  Alfatia, 
forty  miles  fouth  of  Strafburg,  fubjeft  to 
France. 

Morbid,  among  phyficians,  fignifies  dif- 
eafed  or  corrupt,  a term  applied  either  to 
an  unfound  conllitution,  or  to  thofe  parts 
or  humours  that  are  infefted  by  a dif- 
eafe.  See  the  article  Disease, 

MORBILLI,  the  meafles,  in  medicine. 

See  the  article  Measles. 

Morbus,  disease,  in  medicine.  See 
the  article  Disease. 

MORDELLA,  in  zoology,  a genus  of 
the  coleoptera  clafs  of  infects,  theanten- 
nte  whereof  are  llenHer,  and  have  the  laft 
joint  globofe;  molt  of  the  fpecies  have 
alfo  legs,  which  ferve  them  for  leaping. 

MOREA,  the  antient  Peloponnefus,  is  a 
province  of  european  Turky,  and  is  a 
peninfula  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  long,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty 
broad,  bounded  by  the  gulphs  of  Le- 
panto  and  Eugla  on  the  nor.th  ; hy  the 
egeanfea,  or  Archipelago,  on  the  eaft; 

2nd  hy  the  Mediteirancan  on' the  fouth 
and  well. 

MORiiSK,  or  morisco,  is  a kind  of 
VoL.  Ill, 
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painting,  carving,  fefc.  done  after  the 
manner  of  the  moors  j confiding  of  fe- 
veral grotefque  pieces  and  compartments, 
promifcuoully  mingled,  not  containing 
any  perfect  figure  of  a man,  or  other  ani- 
mal j but  a wild  refemblance  of  birds, 
beads,  trees,  &c, 

Morcflc-dances,  vulgarly  called  morrice- 
dances,  are  thofe  altogether  in  imitation 
of  the  moors,  as  farabands,  chacons,  Sfr. 
which  are  generally  performed  with  cada- 
nets  or  tambours. 

MORETON,  a market-town  of  Devon- 
(liire,  twelve  miles  fouth-wed  of  Exeter. 

Moreton,  is  alfoa  market-town  of  Glo- 
cederfliire,  twenty  miles  nortli-ead  of 
Gloceder. 

MORGAY,  in  ichthyology,  the  fqualus 
with  a variegated  back,  and  with  the 
belly  fins  concreted.  See  Squalus. 

The  head  of  this  fpecies  is  large,  and  of 
a deprelTed  form  ; the  eyes  are  large,  and 
Hand  pretty  high  on  the  fides  of  the 
head  ; the  nodrils  are  very  confpicuous, 
they  have  each-  a double  aperture;  the 
mouth  is  on  the  under  part  of  the  rof- 
trum,  and  opens  tranfverfely ; the  aper- 
tures of  the  gills  are  five,  oblique,  or 
nearly  tranfverfe  openings  on  each  fide 
below  the  head,  and  reaching  to  the 
pectoral  fins. 

MORINA,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the  di- 
andria-monogynia  clafs,  with  a monope- 
talous  flower,  bilabiated  at  the  limb : 
the  feed  is  fingle,  roundifli,  and  coronated 
with  the  cup  of  the  flower. 

MORINDA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
with  an  infundibuliform  mqnopetalous 
flower,  divided  into  five  fegments  at  the 
limb:  the  fruit  is  a roundifli  berry,  with 
an  umbilicated  point,  and  contains  two 
elliptico-hemifpherical  feeds. 

MORINELLUS,  the  dotterel,  in  or- 
nithology, a fpecies  rf  charadiiiis,  with 
a ferrugineous  bread,  and  a white  ring 
round  the  neck.  See  Charadrius. 

MORISONA,  a plant  belonging  to  the 
polyandtia-monogynia  clafs,  the  flower 
of  which  confills  of  four  oblong  petals  j 
and  its  fruit  is  a gloho.^e  berry,  contain- 
ing a great  many  kidney-ftiaped  feeds. 

MORLACHIA,  a province  of  Venice; 
having  Dalmatia  on  the  fouth,  and  lying 
between  the  provinces  of  Croatia  and. 
liofnia, 

MORLAIX,  a port-town  of  France,  in 
the  province  of  Britany  : wed  long.  4®, 
north  lat.  4.8'’  37'. 

MORMYLUS,  in-ichthyology,  the  fparus 
II  T with 
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with  llie  upper  jaw  longed:,  and  with 
twelve  parallel  tvanlVerfe  black  lines  on 
each  fide.  See  the  article  Sparus. 

MORNING,  the  beginning  of  the  day, 
the  firrt  appearance  of  light,  or  the 
time  from  midnight  till  noon. 

MOROCCO,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  fame  name  in  Africa  ; weft  long. 
9°,  noith  Ut. 

Morocco,  marroqum,  in  commerce,  a 
fine  kind  of  leather,  prepared  ol  the  Ikin 
of  an  animal  of  the  goat  kind,  and  im- 
ported fiom  thf  Levant,  Barbary,  &c. 
The  name  was  piobably  taken  from  the 
kingdom  of  Moiocco,  whence  the  man- 
ner of  preparing  it  was  borrowed,  which 
is  this  : the  ikins  being  lirft  dried  in  the 
hair,  are  fteepe'd  in  clear  water  thiee  days 
and  n'ghtsj  then  ftretched  on  a tanner’s 
hori'e,  heaten  with  a large  knife,  and  tleep- 
ed  afrefli  in  water  every  day  till  they  |)e 
well  come;  then  they  are  thrown  into  a 
large  vat  in  the  ground  full  of  water, 
where  quick-lime  has  been  flaked,  and 
there  lie  fi  teen  days;  whence  they  are 
taken,  and  again  returned  every  night  and 
morning.  Then  they  are  thrown  into  a 
fredi  vat  of  lime  and  water,  and  fhifted 
night  and  morning  for  fifteen  days  long- 
er ; then  rinfed  in  clear  water,  and  the  hair 
taken  off  on  the  leg  with  the  knife,  re- 
turned into  a third  vat  and  fhifted  as  be- 
fore for  eighteen  days;  fteeped  twelve 
hours  in  a river,  ttiken  out,  rinfed,  put  in 
pails,  where  they  are  pounded  with  wooden 
peltles,  changing  the  water  twice  ; then 
laid  on  the  horfc,  and  the  flefh  taken  off ; 
returned  - into  pails  of  new  water,  taken- 
out,  and  the  hair  fidefcraped;  returned, 
into  frelh  pails,  taken  out,  and  thrown 
into  a pail  of  a particular  form,  having 
holes  at  bottom  : here  they  are  beaten  for 
the  fp,ace  of  an  hour,  and  frelli  water 
poured  on  from  time  to  time  ; then  being 
ftretched  on  the  leg,  and  fcraped  on  either 
fide,  they  are  returned  into  pails  of  freflt 
water,  taken  out,  ftretched  and  lewed 
tip  all  round  in  manner  of  bags,  leaving 
out  the  hinder  legs  as  an  aperture  for  the 
conveyance  of  a certain  mixture. 

The  fkiiis  thus  fewied  are  put  in  luke- 
warm water,  where  dogs  excremeuis  have 
been  diffolved.  Here  they  are  flirted 
with  long  poles  for  half  an  hour,  left  at 
reft  a dozen,  taken  out,  rinfed  in  fVtflt 
water,  and  filled  hy  a tunnel  with  a pre- 
paration of  water  and  I'umac,  mixtd'ar.d 
heated  over  the  fire  till  ready  to  boil; 
and,  as  they  are  filled,  the  hind  legs' are 
tewed  up  to  flop  the  paflago,  In  this 
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ftate  they  are  let  down  into  the  veffel  of 
water  and  fumac,  and  kept  ftiriing  for 
four  hours  fucceffively ; taken  out  and 
heaped  on  one  another ; after  a little  time 
their,  lides  are  changed  ; and  thus  they 
continue  an  hour  and  a half,  till  drained. 
-This  done,  they  are  loofened,  and  filled 
a fecond  time  with  the  fame  preparation, 
(ewed  up  again,  and  kept  ftirring  two 
hours,  piled  up,  and  drained  as  before. 
This  procefs  is  again  repeated,  with  this 
difference,  that  they  are  now  ftirred  only 
a quarter  of  an. hour;  after  which  they 
are  left  till  ne,xt  morning,  when  they  are 
taken  out,  drained  on  a rack,  unfewed, 
the  fumac  taken  out,  folded  in  two  from 
head  to  tail,  thehair-fide  outwards,  laid 
over  each  other  on  the  leg,  to  perfeft 
their  draining,  ftretched  out  and  dried; 
then  trampled  under  foot  by  two  and  two, 
ftretched  on  a wooden  table,  what  flelli 
and  fumac  remains  fcraped  off,  the  hair- 
fide  rubbed  over  with  oil,  and  that  again 
with  water.  t 

Then  they  are  wrung  with  the  hands, 
ftretched,  and  prelfed  tight  on  the  table 
with  an  iron-inftrument  like  that  of  a 
currier,  the  fleflt-fide  uppermoft;  then 
turned,  and  the  hair-fide  rubbed  ftrongly 
over  with  a handful  of  rufhes,  to  fqueeze 
out  as  much  of  the  oil  remaining  as 
poffible.  The  firft  courfe  of  black  is  now 
laid  on  the  hair-fide,  by  means  of  a lock 
of  hair  tvi'itted  and  fteeped  in  a kind  of 
black  dye,  prepared  of  four  beer,  wherein 
pieces  of  old  rufty  iron  have  been  thrown. 
When  half  dried  by  hanging  in  the  air, 
they  are  ftretched  on  a table,  rubbed  over 
every  way  with  a paumelle,  or  wooden- 
toothed inflrument,  to  raife  the  grain, 


over  which  is  pall  a light  couche  of  wa- 
ter, then  fieeked  by  rubbing  them  with- 
riilhes  prepared  for  the  purpofe.  Tims 
flecked,  they  have  a fecond  couche  of 
black,  then  dried,  laid  on  the  table, 
rubbed  over  with  a paumelle  of  cork,  to 
raile  the  grain  again;  and,  after  a light 
couche  of  water,  flecked  over  anew; 
and,  to  raife  t'ne  grain  a third  time,  a 
paumelle  of  wood  is  iifed. 

After  the  hair-fide  has  received  all  its  pre- 
parations, tile  flefli-fide  is  pared  with  a 
fliarp  knife  for  the  purpofe  ; the  hair-fide 
is  ftrongly  rubbed  over  with  a woollen 
cap,  having  before  given  it  a glofs  with 
barberries,  citron,  or  orange.  The 
whole  is  fiwiflied  by  raifing  the  grain 
lightly,  for  the  laft  time,  with  the  pas- 
melle  of  cork  ; fo  that  they  are  now  fit 
for  the  market, 
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lianner  of  preparing  rfi/MoROCCO  : after 
tteeping,  ttretcliing,  fcrapin-g,  beating, 
and  rinling,  ss^hefore,  they.are  at  length 
wrung,  ftretched  on  the  leg,  'and  palTed 
after  each  other  into  water  where  alum 
has  been  diflblved.  Thus  alumed,  they 
are  left  to  drain  till  morning,  then  wrung 
out,  pulled  on  the  leg,  and  folded  from 
head  to  tail,  the  flelli  inwards. 

In  this  ftate  they  receive  their  firft  dye, 
by  palling  them  after  one  another  into  a 
red  I quor,  prepared  with  laque,  and 
fome  other  ingredients,  which  the  maro- 
quineers  keep  a fecret.  This  they  repeat 
again  and  again,  till  the  Ikins  have  got 
their  firlf  colour  ; then  they  are  rinled  in 
clear  water,  ftretched  on  the  leg,  and  left 
to  drain  twelve  hours;  thrown  into  wa- 
ter, into  which  white  galls  pulverized 
have  been  paft  through  a lieve,  and  ftirred 
incelTantly  for  a day  with  long  poles ; 
taken  out,  hung  on  a bar  a-crofs  the  wa- 
ter all  night,  white  againft  red,  and  red 
again!!  white,  and  in  the  morning  the 
water  ftirred  up,  and  tlie  Ikins  returned 
into  it  for  twenty-four  hours. 

MOROCHTHUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  an 
indurated  clay,  called  by  us  french-chalk  j 
ferving  taylors  and  others  to  mark  'with. 
Tlieantients  eftcerned  it  as  an  allringent, 
prefcrihing  it  in  the  colic,  haemorrhages, 
and  other  fluxes.  Seethe  article  Lapis. 

MORON,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Andalufia,  thirty  miles  fouth- 
call  of  Seville. 

MORPETH,  a borough-town  of  Nor- 
thumberland, fourteen  miles  north  of 
Newcattle,  which  fends  two  members  to 
parliament. 

MORPHEW,  a leprous  kind  of  fcuif 
which  fometimes  breaks  out  upon  the 
Ikin,  particularly  about  the  forehead.  See 
the  article  Leprosy. 

MORSE,  in  zoology,  a name  by  which 
fome  call  the  hippopotamus.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Hippopotamus. 

MORT  d’  ancestor,  in  law.  See  the 
article  Assise  of  mart  d'  ancefior. 

MORTAIGN,  a towm  of  the  Orleanois, 
in  France  : eaft  long.  50',  and  north  lat. 
48’  40'. 

MORTAIN,  a town  of  No'mandy,  in 
Franse : weft  long.  50',  and  north  ht. 
■4.5°  49'. 

MOIPTALITY,  ovi///rq/'MQETALiTy, 
properly  denote  weekly  lilts  of  the  per- 
fonswhodiein  any  place. 

In  London,  thefc  bills  are  drawn  up  by 
ftif  company  of  parifti- clerks,  and  con- 
'•sia  an  "account  of  the  numbers,  ages, 
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difeafes,  (Sc.  of  fucli  as  die  within  the 
bills  of  mortality  ; that  is,  in  London, 
Weftminfter,  ami  tcn  iniies  round. 

The  great  difpariiy  between  the  births 
and  burials  in  London,  is  owing  to  this, 
that  the  diftentcrs  of  all  forts  baptize 
their  children  without  fending  an  account 
of  them  to  the  parilh  clerks  ; fo  that  lit- 
tle dependance  is  to  be  had  on  thefe, 
with  regard  to  calculating  annuities  for 
life. 

Dr.  H3lley'’s  table,  grounded  on  the 
Bieflnt  bills  of  Mortality,  is’  of  much 
more  authority  : it  flicws  alternately  the 
age,  and  the  number  of  per.ons  living  of 
that  age. 
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By  the  help  of  this  table,  vye  c.an  find 
what  probability  there  is,  that  a rain  cf 
a certain  age,  30  for  example,  fliall  live 
I,  2,  3,  (Sc.  years.  Thus,  againft  30 
we  find  531,  and  underneath  this  523, 
515,  (Sc.  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that 
out  of  531  perlons  living  at  the  age  of 
30,  there  remain  only  523,  515,  (Sc. 
who  attain  the  age  of  31,  32,  (Sc.  re- 
fpefllvely. 

Hence  fuppofing  A,  B.  C.  (Sc.  to  re- 
prefent,  refpefiively,  the  peiTons  living 
at  a given  age  and  the  fubfequent  years  j 
it  is  evident,  that  there  being  A.  per- 
fens  living  of  the  given  year,  and  only 
B perfons  remaining  after  the  firft  year, 
the  probability  that  a perfon  of  the  given 
T a age 
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age  (hall  live  one  year,  is  meafured  by 

' 

the  fraflion—;  and,  in  the  fame  man- 

A 

ner,  the  probability  that  he  fhall  live  two 

years,  is  meafured  by  the  fraflion— , 

A. 

and  fo  on.  Thus  the  probability  that  a 
perl’on  of  30  years  of  age  (hall  live  one 
year,  is  meafured  by  j that  is,  he 
has  the  odds  of  523  to  8,  or  nearly  6j 
to  I,  that  he  does  not  die  in  a year.  So, 
likewife,  to  find  the  odds  that  any  perfon 
dpes  not  die  before  he  attain  any  propofed 
age,  the  rule  is  this  : fubtrafl  the  number 
of  the  remaining  perfons  of  the  age  pro- 
pofed,  from  thofe  of  the  firft  age,  and 
that  will  (hew  the  odds  there  is  of  the 
perfon’s  living  or  dying  j as  for  inftance, 
the  odds  that  a man  of  40  (hall  live  7 
years,  is  found  by  fubltratting  377,  the 
mimberof  perfons'  of  47  years  from  445, 
the  number  of  perfons  of  40  years,  and 
the  difference  68,  is  the  number  of  per- 
fons dying  in  that  7 years  : hence  the  odds 
is  377  to  68,  or  5I  to  i,  that  a man  of 
40  does  live  feven  years  ; and  the  like 
for  any  other  number  of  years. 

From  what  has  been  laid  it  appears,  that 
the  price  of  infurance  upon  lives  ought  to 
be  regulated  ; there  being  a great  differ- 
ence between  ini'uring  thp  life  of  a man 
of  2.0,  and  that  of  another  of  50  years 
of  age  ; fihce  it  is  too  to  r that  the  man 
of  20  dies  not  in  a year;  - and  but  38  to-i 
for  a man  of  50  years  of  age.  See  the 
article  Life.  . 

MORTAR,  a preparation  of  lime  and 
fand  mixtup  with  water,  which  ferves  as 
a cement,  and  is  ul'ed  hy  mafons  and 
bricklayers'  in  building  of  walls  of  ftone 
and  brick. 

Tne  proportion  oflime  to  fand  in  making 
mortar,  ought  to  be  according  to  the 
goodnefs  or  ba  lnefs  of  thefe  materials, 
and  is  therefore  rather  to  be  regulated  by 
the  judgment  of  experienced  woikrnen 
than  by  any  ftated  proportion  of  materials. 
Jt  is,  however,  neceffary  to  obferve, 
that  the  bell  fand  for  making  lime,  ac- 
cording to  Wolfius,  is  that  which  is 
coarfe  and  fharp,  fo  as  lo  prick  the  hands 
\yhen  rubbed,  and  yet  not  earthy,  and 
fo  as  to  foul  the  water  it  is  wafhed  in  : 
and  that  the  bell  lime  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  is  that  ipade  of  the  hardell  ftones. 
See  the  article  Lime. 

Btfides  thecemrnon  morlarpfed inlaying 
ftoi-es,  bricks,  &V.  there  are  feveral  other 
l^indsj  as,  i,"  While  mortar,  ufed  in 


pladering  walls  and  ceilings,  which  arc 
often  firft  plaftered  with,  loam,  and  ij 
made  of  ox  or  cow -hair  mixed  and 
tempered  with  lime  and  water  without 
any  fand,  The  common  allowance  ij 
one  bufliel  of  hair  to  fix  of  lime;  the 
hair  binds  the  mortar,  holds  it  faft  to. 
gether,  and  keeps  it  from  cracking,  j,  < 
Mortar  for  furnaces,  fslr.  is  made  with 
red  clay  wrought  in  water  in  which  horft. 
dung  and  chimney- foot  has  been  Iteepcd, 
by  which  a fait  is  communicated  to  the 
water,  which  binds  the  clay,  and  makes 
it  fit  to  endure  the  fire  : this  clay  ought 
not  to  be  too  fat,  left  it  fhould  be  fubjefl 
to  crack ; nor  too  lean  or  fandy,  left  it 
(hould  not  bind  enough.  3.  Somework- 
men  in  metals,  ufe  a kind  of  mortar  to 
plaller  over  the  inlide  of  the  veffels  in 
which  they  refine  their  metals,  to  keep 
them  from  running  out:  this  kind  of 
mortar  is  made  with  quick-lime  and  ox- 
blood,  the  lime  being  firft  beaten  to  pow- 
der and  lifted,  and  afterwards  mixed  wilh 
the  bloodi  4.  Mortar  for  fun-diak  oa 
walls,  may  be  made  of  lime  and  fami 
tempered  with  iinfeed-oil,  or,  for  want 
of  the  latter,  with  fkimmed  milkj  but  oil 
"Is  better.  This  I'pread  upon  the  wall 
will  become  as  hard  as  ftone,  and  will 
endure  the  weather  fix  times  as  long  as 
the  ordinary  plafter  made  of  lime  and 
hair  with  water.  3.  For  plaftering  the 
fronts  of  hotifes  in  imitation  of  brick- 
work, feme  ufe  a moriqr  made  of  (liaip 
fand  and  lime,  powder  of  brick  and 
fome  red  ochre  : and  limber-houl'e!, 
plaftered  over  with  this  kind  of  mortar, 
look  well  though  they  have  been  done 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  6.  The  mortir 
ufed  in  Italy  far  making  water-courfes 
and  cifterns,  and  al('o  in  finilhing  of 
plaftering  of  fronts  is  of  two  forts:  tlie 
one  is  compofed  of  lime  and  hogs-greaft, 
mixt  with  the  juice  of  figs,  and  the  other 
is  of  the  fame  ingredients,  but  has  liquid 
pitch  added  to  the  reft,  and  is  fiift  wet 
or  flacked  with  wine,  and  then  pounded 
or  beaten  with  hogs  greafe  and  juice  of 
figs.  7.  An  extraordinary  good  mortar 

for  floors,  walls,  cielings,  &c.  maybe 
made  with  ox-blood  and  fine  clay  tem- 
pered together,  8.  And  in  building.', 
one  part  of  warte  foap-afhes,  mixed  with 
another  of  lime  and  fand,  make  a veiy 
durable  mortar. 

M015.TAR  PIECE,  a fliort  piece  of  ord- 
nance, coofiderably  thick  and  wide; 
ferving  to  throw  bombs,  carcalTes,  iK: 
pots,  &c.  See  plate  of  gunnery, 
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which  reprefents  a morlaf  mounted 
on  its  carriage. 

The  ufe  of  mortars  is  thought  to  be  older 
than  that  of  cannon  ; they  being  em^ 
ployed  in  the  wars  in  Italy  to  throw 
ftones  and  balls  of  red-hot  iron,  long  be- 
fore the  invention  of  bombs  j which,  as 
jBlondel  informs  us,  were  firft  thrown  at 
the  fiege  of  Wachtendorch,  in  Guilder-- 
land,  in  1588, 

It  was  formerly  the  opinion  of  gunners, 
that  only  one  certain  charge  of  powder 
was  requifite  for  each  mortar,  and  that 
the  horizontal  range  could  not  be  altered 
but  by  changing  the  direfllon  of  the 
piece;  but,  at  prefent,  when  a place 
lying  in  the  fame  horizontal  plane  with 
the  mortar,  is  to  be  bombarded,  they 
elevate  the  piece  to  45°,  and  augment  or 
ditninifh  the  charge  of  powder  until 
they  can  hit  the  mark.  The  following 
advantages  introduced  this  praflice  : i. 
The  public  powder  is  faved  as  much  as 
pofilblc;  becaufe,  at  a direffion  of  45°, 
a lels  velocity,  and  confequently  a Id's 
charge  of  powder  is  required  to  make  any 
horizontal  range,  than  is  necelTary  to 
make  the  fame  horizontal  range  at  any 
other  elevation,  z.  In  elevating  mor- 
tars to  their  proper  direftions,.  gunners 
fcldom  come  within  a degree  or  two  of 
the  propol'ed  elevation,  both  on  account 
of  the  imperfeftion  of  the  inftruments 
which  they  generally  ul'efor  thatpurpofe, 
and  the  hurry  they  are  in  at  that  time. 
And  in  bombarding  towns  from  fliips, 
it  is  fcarce  podible  to  come  within  twcr 
degrees  of  thedefigned  elevation,  bccaufe 
of  the  agitation  of  the  veffel,  which 
continually  changes  the  direflion  of  the 
inoitar.  But  by  railing  the  mortar  to 
45°,  the  bad  confeqtiences  of  this  inac- 
curacy of  elevation  are  in  a great  meafure 
prevented,  becaufe  a fmall  error  above  or 
below  45",  occafions  a very  inconfider- 
able  error  of  amplitude. 

For  the  fame  reafons,  alfo,  places  lying 
above  or  below  the  horizontal  plane, 
pafling  through  the  piece,  are  bombarded 
by  direiling  the  mortar  fo  as  its  axis  may 
biffea  the  angle  comprehended  between 
a perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  at  the 
point  of  projeftion,  and  a line  drawn 
from  that  point  to  the  niark  aimed  at  ; 
and  then  augmenting  and  diminilhing 
Ihe  charge  of  powder  until  the  objeft 
be  hit. 

When  the  bufinefs,  therefore,  can  be 
efferiually  done  by  this  middle  elevation, 
jt  ought  certainly  to  be  preferred  to  any 


other.  However,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
fiege  it  frequently  happens,  that  feveral 
of  the  cafes  mentioned  under  the  articio 
Gvnnery,  are  made  ufe  of  either  by 
the  affailants  or  defendants.  Whence 
we  may  infer,  that  though  mortars  are 
oftenelb,  and  moft  fitly,  ufed  at  45" 
elevation,  yet  they  ought  not  to  be 
founded  of  one  piece  with  their  bed, 
becaufe  fuch  are  not  only  very  coftly  but 
unweildy,  and  therefore  unfit  to  be  raifed 
to  any  defired  elevation.  See  Gunnery. 
Mortars  are  moft  fit  for  fervice  when  hung 
by  trunnions  and  propped  with  quoins, 
efpecially  if  their  carriages  be  fteady 
enough  to  prevent  the  effefts  of  fuddeu 
recoiling. 

In  (hooting  with  mortars,  the  following 
general  rules  (hould  be  always  obferved. 
I.  To  meafure  the  diftance  of  the  objeft 
aimed  at.  a.  That  the  bombs  be  of 
equal  weight,  otherwife  the  (hots  will 
vary.  3.  That  the  carriage  be  on  an 
exact  level,  to  prevent  its  leaping.  4. 
That  the  powder  with  which  the  piece  is 
chari;ed,  be  always  of  the  fame  ftrength 
and  quantity.  5.  That  the  charge  be 
.always  equally  rammed  down.  6-  That 
the  wads  be  always  of  wood,  tompions, 
or  oakam.  7.  That  the  fulees  be  frelh 
made  the  days  on  which  they  are  to  be 
ufed  ; and  that  they  be  of  a compofition 
proponionable  to  the  range  of  the  (hot  in 
the  air,  fo  that  the  bomb  may  break  at  the 
very  moment  of,  or  foon  after  its  fall ; 
which  compofition  mull:  be  fuch  as  not 
to  beextinguilhed  though  it  fall  in  water, 
but  continue  burning  till  thebombbreaks. 
See  the  article  Bomb. 

MORTARO,  or  Montara,  a town  of 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  in  Italy,  twenty 
miles  north-eaft  of  Cafal,  and  fubject  to 
the  king  of  Sardinia. 

MORTGAGE,  in  law,  a pledge  or 
pawn  of  lands,  ftnements,  fifir.  for 
money  borrowed;  fo  called  becaufe  if 
the  money  is  not  paid  at  the  day,  the 
land  dies  to  the  debtor,  and  is  forfeited  to 
the  creditor.  The  common  method  of 
making  a mortgage,  is  by  leafe  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  wherein  a peppery- 
corn  rent  has  been  ufually  referred  : or 
it  may  be  made  by  afijgomentfor  a term, 
and  by  leafe  and  releaft.  The  creditor, 
who  holds  the  eftate  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  deed,  is  called  the  mortga- 
gee; but  the  mortgager,  who  is  the  per- 
Ibn  that  makes  the  mortgage,  generally 
keeps  poirrilion  of  the  land  till  failure  is 
made  in  the  payment  of  the  mortgage- 

money  5 
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tnoney;  in  which  cafe,  though  the 
mortgagee- enteis  for  non-payment,  the 
jnbrtgager  has  a right  to  the  equity  of  re- 
demption in  the  court  of  chancery, 
where  he  may  call  the  mortgagee  to  an 
account  for  the  profits  of  the  land  mort- 
gaged. - . 

In  a mortgage  is  contained  a provifo  or 
covenant,  that  in  cafe  the  money  be  jraid 
on'  the  day  limited,  the  deed  fliall  there- 
■opon  be'  void  ; but  on  the  mortgager's 
paying  the  intereft  of  the  money,  iifort- 
gages  are  frequently  continued  without 
difturbing  the  podeffion.  'Where  an  old 
mortgage  is  affigned  to  another,  it  is  to 
be  taken  for  a new  one  from  the  time  of 
the  affignment ; and  as  a mortgagee, 
where  the  mortgage  is  forfeited,  is  al- 
lowed intereft  for  his  intereft,  fo  an 
affignee  is  to  have  it  for  all  intereft  due  at 
the  time  of  the  afiigmnent,  which  muft 
be  accounted  as  principal  whenever  he 
comes  to  redeem  the  land  : but  yet  an 
agreement  made  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  original  mortgager,  will  not  make 
future  intereft  to.be  principal  before  any 
is  become  due.  It- has  alfo  been  decreed, 
that  where  a mortgagee  lends  more  mo- 
ney on  bond  to  the  mortgager,  the  latter 
■ ihall  not  be  permitted  to  redeem,  except 
he  pay  the  money  lent  upon  the  bond, 
together  ' with  that  on  the  mortgage  j 
though  if  the  mortgager  mortgage  the 
equity  of  redemption  to  another,  the 
fccond  mortgagee  will  not  be  affeiSfed  by 
this  bond;  for  this  reafon,  becaufe  it  is 
but  a perfonal  charge  on  the  mortgager. 
By  a late  ftatute  it  is  ordained,  that  when 
any  a£Uon  of  ejeflment  is  brought'  by  a 
mortgagee,  for  the  recovery  of  the  pof- 
feffion  of  the  lands  or  tenements,  &c. 
mot  tgaged,  and  there  is  no  fult  in  equity 
for  foreclofing  or  redeeming  the  equity  of 
redemption,  in  cafe  the  perfon  intitled  to 
redeci*  fhall,  pendente  lite,  or  pending 
the  aflion,  bring  all  the  principal  and 
intereft  due,  with  colls,  into  court,  it 
fhall  he  taken  as  a full  fatisfifiion  and 
difeharge  ot  the  mortgage,  and  the  mort- 
gagee flial!  thereon  be  obliged  to  fecon- 
vey,  the  land,  Sfc..  and.  deliver  up.  all 
deeds,  &c.  7 Geo',  i.  c.  cioi.  • '- 
MORTiER,  an  enfign  of  dignity,  'borne 
by  the' chancellor,  and  grand  preTi'd'ents 
of  the  parliaments  of  France.  -—That 
borne  by  the  chancellor,  is  a piece  of 
cloth  of  gold,  edged  and  tiinied  up 
with  ermine  ; and  that  of  the  firft  pre- 
fident  is  a piece  tf  black  velvet  edged 
with  a double  row  of  gold  lace,  while 


that  of  the  other  prefidents  is  only  edged 
with  a fingle  row.  This  they  formerly 
carried  on  their  heads,  as  they  do  lli||  m 
grand'  ceremonies,  fuch  as  the  entry  of 
the  king:  but,  ordinarily,  they  carry 
them  in  the  hand. 

M-ORTIFICATION,  in  medicine,  fte 
fame  with  fphacelus.  See  Sphacelus. 

MORTISE,  or  MoaToisE,  in  carpen'. 
try',  £fc.  a kind  of  joint,  wherein  a bole 
of  a certain  depth  is  made  in  a piece  of 
timber,  which  is  to  receive  another  piece 
called  a tenon. 

MORTMAIN,  in  law,  is  the  alienation 
of  lands  or  tenements  to  any  religious 
houfe,  corporation,  or  fraternity,  and 
their  fuccelfors.  Lands  alienaied  in 
mortmain  are  different  from  others,  for 
they  never  revert  to  the  donor-,  or  to 
any  temporal  or  common  ufe;  on  which, 
account  the  lords  by  fuch  alienation  Irrfe 
their  efeheats,  and  many  fervices  that 
were  formerly  due  to  them;  as  bodies 
politic  never  die,  nor  can  perform  per- 
fonal fervice,  commit  tr-eafon,  felony,  or 
the  like.  By  the  ftatute  of  mortmain 
lately  made,  it  is  enacted,  that  no  manors, 
lands,  &c.  Ihall  be  given  or  granterl 
to,  or  fettled  upon  any  perfons,  bodies 
politic,  f=ff.  for  any  eftate  whatfotver,  or 
charged  in  truft  for  charitable  ufes,  un- 
lefsit  be  done  by  deed  indented  and  fealed 
twelve  months  at  leaft  before  the  donor's 
death,  and  inrolled  in  chancery  v/ilhin 
. fix  months  after  executed,  I'he  two 
Univerfities,  and  the  colleges. of  Eaton, 
Weftniinfter,  &c.  are  excepted  out  of 
this  a£t.  9 Geo.  II.  c.  36- 

MORTUARY,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  law, 
is  a gift  left  by  a man  at  his  death  to  his 
parilh.  church,  in  recompence  of  perfonal 
tythes  omitted  to  be  paid  in  his  life- 
time: or  it  is  that  beaft,  or  other  cattle, 
which,  after  the  death  of  the  owner, 
by  the  cuftom  of  the  place,  is  due  to  the 
parfon  or  vicar,  in  lieu  of  tithes  or  of- 
ferings forgot,  or  not  well  and  truly 
paid  by  him  that  is  dead. 

A mor  tuary  is  not  properly  due  to  an 
ecclefiaftical  incumbent  from  any  but 
thole  of  his  own  parifh:  but  by  cullonr, 
in  .'"ome  places,  it  is  paid  to  the  incum- 
bents of  other  parifiies,  when  a corpfeis 
carried  through  them.  The  brlhops  ot 
Bangor,  Landaff,.  St.  David’s,  Sfr.  had 
formerly  mortuaries  of  priefts:  and  rt 
was  cuftor-nary  in  the  diocefe  of  Chefter, 
for  tire  bifhop  to  have  a mortnary,  on 
the  death  of  every  prieft  dying  within'tbt 
■archdeaconr-y  of  Che(ler,  of  bis  heft  l’®*^! 
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faddle,  and  bridle,  with  his  heft  cloak, 
hat,  and  upper  garment  under  the  gown. 
Mortuaries  are  not  now  paid  in  kind  ; 
but  money  is  to  be  given  in  lieu  of  them. 
By  a ftatute  of  Hen.  VIII.  they  are  to 
be  paid  as  follows  : he  that  dies  polTelTed 
of  moveable  goods  to  the  value  of  40 1. 
or  above,  is  to  pay  10 s.  he  that  dies 
pofleffed  of  goods  of  30 1.  value,  and 
under  40I.  is  to  pay  6s.  8 d.  and  fo  on 
in  proportion  : but  if  the  goods  are 
under  the  value  of  61.  13s.  46.  after 
the  deceafed’s  debts  are  paid,,  no  mortu- 
ary is  to  be  demanded.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  no  mortuaries  are  to  be  paid, 
except  in  thofe  places  where  they  are  due 
by  ciiftom. 

MORTUUM  CAPUT.  See  the  article  Ca- 
put Mor-Tuum. 

MORVIEDRO,  orMuRviEDB.0,  a- town 
of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia, 
eighteen  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Va- 
lencia, 

MORUS,  the  MULBERRY  TREE,  in  bo- 
tany, See  Mulberry. 

MOSAIC,  or  Mosaic-work,  an  af- 
femblage  of  little  pieces  of  glafs,  marble, 
precious  Itones,  £?r.  of  various  colours, 
cut  fquare,  and  cemented  on  a ground 
of  (lucco,  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  imi- 
tate the  colours  and  degradations  of 
painting. 

Meiliod  of  performing  Mosaic-work  of 
glafs  is  this;  they  provide  little  pieces 
of  glafs,  of  as  many  different  colours 
and  llzes  as  polTible,  See  the  article 
Pamtiiig  in  Glass. 

Now  in  order  to  apply  thefe  feveral 
pieces,  and  out  of  them  to  form  a pic- 
lure,  they  in  the  firft  place  procure  a 
cartoon  or  defign  to  be  drawn  this  is 
transferred  to  the  ground  or  plafter  by 
calking,  as  in  painting  in  frefco.  See 
the  article  Fresco.  . 

As  this  plafter  is  to  be  laid  thick  on  the 
wall,  and  therefore  will  continue  frelh 
and  loft  a confiderable  time,  fo  that 
there  may  he  enough  prepared  at  once, 
to  ferve,  for  as  much  work  as  will  take 
Up  three  or  four  days. 

This  platter  is  compofed  of  lime,  made 
of  hard  ttone,  with  brick-duft  very  fine, 
gum  tragacaiuh,  and  whites  of  eggs  : 
when  this  plafter  has  been  thus  pre- 
pared and  laid  on  the  wall,  and  made 
the  defign  of  what  is  to  be  reprefented  ;■ 
they  take  out  the  little  pieces  of  glafs 
with  a pair  of  plyers,  and  range  them 
one  after  another,  (till  keeping  ftriclly 
to  the  light,  flijdpw,  different  teints  ai/d 
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colours  reprefented  in  the  defign  before  } 
prefling  or  flatting  them  down  vyitb  a 
ruler,  which  ferves  both  to  fink  them 
within  the  ground,  and  to  render  the 
furface  even. 

Thus  in  a long  time,  and  with  a great 
deal  of  labour,  they  finiflithe  work,  which 
is  (till  the  more  beautiful,  as  the  pieces 
of  glafs  are  more  uniform,  and  ranged 
at  an  even  height. 

Some  of  thefe  pieces  of  mofaic-woric  are 
pejformed  with  that  exactnefs,  that  they 
appear  as  fmooth  as  a table  of  marble, 
and  as  finifhed  and  mafterly  as  a painting 
in  frefco  ; with  this  advantage,  that  they 
' have  a fine  luftre,  and  will  latt  ages. 
The  fined  works  of  this  kind  that  have 
remained  till  our  time,  and  thofe  by 
whom  the  moderns  have  retrieved  the  art, 
which  was  in  a manner  loft,  are  thofe 
in  the  church  of  St.  Agnes,  formerly  the 
temple  of  Bacchus  at  Rome  5 and  feme 
at  Pifa,  Florence,  and  other  cities  of  Italy. 
The  moft  efteemed  among  the  works  of 
the  moderns  are  thofe  of  Jofeph  Pine, 
and  the  chevalier  Lanfranc  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  : there  are  alfe 
very  good  ones  at  Venice. 

Melhod  of  performing  Mosaic-work  of 
marble  and  precious  Hones  is  this:  the 
ground  of  mofaic-works,  wholly  marble, 
is  ufually  a maftive  marble,  either  white 
or  black.  On  this  ground  the  defign  is 
cut  with  a chiflel,  after  it  has  been  firft: 
calqued.  After  it  has  been  cut  of  a 
confiderable  dep’h,  i.  e.  an  inch  or  more, 
the  cavities  are  filled  up  with  marble  of 
a proper  colour,  firft  falhioned  accord- 
ing to  the  defign,  and  reduced  to  the 
thicknefs  of  the  indentures  with  various 
inftruments.  To  make  the  pieces  thus 
ir.ferted  into  the  indentures  cleave  fad, 
whofe  feveral  colours  are  to  imitate  thofe 
of  the  defign,  they  ufe  a ducco,  com- 
pofed of  lime  and  marble-dud  ; or  a 
kind  of  madic,  which  is  prepared  by 
each  workman,  after  a different  manner 
peculiar  to  himfelf. 

The  figures  being  marked  out,  the 
painter  or  fculptor  himfelf  draws  with  a 
pencil  the  colours  of  the  figures,  not  de- 
termined by  the  ground,  and  in  the  fame 
manner  tjiakes  diokes  or  hatchings  in  the 
place,  where  fhadows  are  to  he  ■,  and 
after  he  has  engraven  with  the  chiffel  aii 
the  drokes  thus  drawn,  he  fills  them  up 
with  a black  maflir,  compofed  paitly  of 
burgundy-pitch  poured  on  hot;  taking 
off  afterwards  what  is  fuperfluous,  with 
a piece  of  loft  done  or  brick,  which,  ro- 

g-'lher 
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: jiether  with  water  and  beaten  cement, 
takes  away  the  niaftic,  poliflies  the 
marble,  and  renders  the  whole  fo  even 
that  one  would  imagine  it  only  confifted 
of  one  piece. 

This  is  the  kind  of  mofaic-work,  that 
is  feen  in  the  pompous  church  of  the  in- 
valids at  Paris,  and  the  fine  chapel  at 
Verfailles,  with  which  fome  intire  apart- 
ments of  that  palate  are  incruftated. 

As  for  mofaic-work  of  precious  Hones, 
other  and  finer  inftruments  are  required 
than  thofe  ufed  in  marble  ; as  drills, 
wheels,  ©‘c.  ufed  by  lapidaries  and  en- 
gravers on  ftone.  As  none  but  the  richell 
marbles  and  Hones  enter  this  work,  to 
make  them  go  the  further,  they  are  fawn 
into  the  thinneH  leaves  imaginable,  fcarce 
exceeding  half  a line  in  thicknefs  j the 
block  to  be  fawn  is  faHened  firmly  with 
cords  on  the  bench,  and  only  raifcd  a 
■ little  on  a piece  of  wood,  one  or  two 
inches  high.  Two  iron-pins,  which 
are  on  one  fide  the  block,  and  which 
ferve  to  faHen  it,  are  put  into  a vice  con- 
trived for  the  purpofe,  and  with  a kind 
of  faw  or  bow,  made  of  fine  brafs-wire, 
bent  on  a piece  of  fpongy  wood,  together 
with  emery  Heeped  in  water,  the  leaf  is 
gradually  faHiioned  by  following  the 
Hroke  of  the  defign,  made  on  paper,  and 
glued  on  the  piece.  When  there  are 
pieces  enough  faftened  to.  form  an  intire 
flower,  or  Hime  other  part  of  the  defign, 
they  are  applied  to  the 'ground. 

The  ground  which  fupports. this  mofaic- 
work  is  ufually  of  free- Hone.  The  mat- 
ter with  which  the  Hones  are  joined  to- 
gether, is  a maHic,  or  kind  of  flucco, 
laid  very  thin  on  the  leaves  as  they  are 
faHiioned  ; and  this  being  dpne  the  leaves 
are  applied  with  plyers. 

If  any  contour,  or  fide  of  a leaf,  be 
not  eiiher  fquared  or  rounded  fufficiently, 
fo  as  to  fit  the  place  exaflly,  info  which 
it  is  to  be  inferred,  when  it  is  too  large, 
it  is  to  be  brought  down  with  a brafs- 
£le  or  rafp  ; and  if  it  he  too  little,  it 
is  managed  with  a drill  and  other  in- 
firiiments  tiled  by  lapidaries. 

Mofaic-work  of  marble  is  ufed  in  large 
works  as  in  pavements  of  churches, 
balilics,  and' palaces;  and  in  the  in- 
cruHation  and  vaneering  of  the  walls  of 
the  fame  edifices. 

As'for  that  of  precious  Hones,  it  Is  only 
tiled  in  fmall  works,  as  ornaments  for 
altar-pieces,  tables  for  rich  .cabinets, 
precious  Hones  being  fo  very  dear. 

Mmner  of  pcforniing.'M.QiAiz-Y/QV-.vi  of 


gypfunii  Of  fhis  Hone  calcined  in  a kiln 

and  beaten  in  a mortar,  and  fifted,  the 
french  workmen  make  a fort  of  artificial 
marbles,  imitating  precious  Hones,  and 
of  thefe  they  compofe  a kirtd  of  niofaic- 
work,  which  does  not  come  far  ftort 
either  of  the  durablenefs  or  the  vivacity 
of  the  natural  Hones  ; and  which  befides 
has  this  advantage,  that  it  admits  of 
continued  pieces  or  paintings  of  intire 
compartiments  without  any  vifiblejoln* 
ing. 

Some  make  the  ground  of  plaftcr  of 
Paris,  others  of  free-Hone.  If  it  be  j 
of  plaHer  of  Paris,  they  Cpread  it  in  a I 
wooden  frame,  of  the  length  and  breadih 
of  the  work  intended,  and  in  thicknefs 
about  an  inch  and  a half.  This  frame 
is  fo  contrived,  that  the  tenons  being 
only  joined  to  the  niortifcs  by  finglepins, 
they  may  be  taken  afunder,  and  the 
frame  be  difmounted,  when  the  plallec 
is  dry^  The  frame  is  covered  on  one 
fide  with  a flrong  linen-cloth,  nailed  all 
round,  which  being  placed  hdrizomally 
with  the  linen  at  the  bottom,  is  filleij 
with  plaHer  pafled  through  a wide  fieve, 
When  the  plaHer  is  half  dry,  the  frame 
is  fet  up  perpendicularly,  and  left  till  it 
is  quite  dry ; then  it  is  taken  out,  by 
faking  the  frame  to  pieces. 

In  this  mofaic,  the  ground  is  the  mod  im- 
portant part.  Now  in  order  to  the  pre- 
paration of  this  fified  gypfum,  which 
.is  to  be  applied  on  this  ground,  it  is 
dilTolved  and  boiled  in  the  beH  englifli 
glue,  and  mixt  with  the  colour  that  it  is 
to  be  of,  then  the  whole  is  worked  uplo- 
gether  into  the  ufual  confidence  ofipljlier; 
and  then  is  taken  and  fpread  on  the 
ground  five  or  fix  inches  thick.  If  the 
work  be  fuch,  as  that  mouldings  are  re. 
quired,  they  are  formed  with  gouges  and 
other  inHruments. 

It  is  on  this  plaHer,  thus  coloured  like 
marble  or  precious  Hone,  and  which  is 
to  ferve  as  a ground  to  a work,  either  of 
lapis,  agate,  alabafler,  or  the  like,  that 
the  defign  to  be  reprefented  is  drawn ; 
having  been  firH  pounced  or  calqued.  To 
hollow  or  imprefs  the  defign,  they  ufe 
the  fame  inHruments  that  Iculptorsdo; 
the  ground  whereon  they  are  to  work 
not  being  much  lefs  hard  than  the  marble 
itfelf.  The  cavities  being  thus  made  in 
the  ground,  are  filled  up  with  the  fame 
gypfum  boiled  in  glue,  only  differenily 
coloured,  and  thus  are  the  different  co- 
lours of  the  original  reprefented.  In 
order  that  the  neceffary  colours  andteints 
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■f  'msy  be  ready  at  hand,  lh'4  qii'Sntities  of 
the  gypfum  arc  .tempercd‘<a’ith . the  fe- 

■ veral  colours  ill  pots.  ■ ' 

After  the  defign  has  been  thus  filled  a'lid 
rendered  vlfible,  by  half  polifiiing  it  with 
brick  and  foft  ftone,  they  go  over  it 
again,  cutting  fuch  plates  as  are  either 
to  be  weaker  or  more  (liadowtd,  and 
filling  them  withgvpfumj  which  wdik 
they  repeat,  ’till  all  the  colours  being 
added  one  after  the  other,  repreretU  the 
original  to  the  life. 

When  the  work  is  firiillicd,  they  fcour 
it  with  foft  ftopc,  fand,  and  water;  alter 
that,  with  a pumice-ttone;  and  in  the, 
lalt  place.polr.fii  it  with  a wooden  muilet 
and  emery.  .Xhen,  lallly,  they  give  it  a 
luHiP,  by  fmeariug  it  over  with  oil,  and 
rubbing  it  a long  time  with  the  palm  of 
the  hand,  ■ which  gives  it  a luftre,  no 
ways  inferior  to  that  of  ratuial  niaible. 
]f  you  .would  only  make  a variegated 
fable;  or  other  work,  of  I'everal  colours, 
without  mofaic' figures,  the  procefs  is 

■ fomewh.U  different. 

III.  this  cafe,  you  are  to  prepare  colours 
ftp.irately  iti  bowls,  as  many  as  nature 
(hews  in  the  maihle  to  be  imitated  ; and 
after  you  Imve  incorporated  them  with 
gypfunn  and  glue- water,  take  a trowel 
full  of  each,  and  difpofe  them  in  a 
trough,  without  any  order,  then  without 
mingling  them,  and  onlv  by  cutting  or 
croning  the  gypfum  of  each  trowel, 
.once  with  each  of  the  rt(f,  they  give 
them  that  beautiful  confufion,  which 
tenders  natural  maihle  valuable.  , Of 
th;le  you  may  make  tables,  or  hy  them 
in  a mould  according  to  thewoiktobe 
ilunr. 

Molaic.work  of  wood  is  more  properly 
called  marquetry.  See  Marquetry. 

MOSAMBIQUE,  the  capital  of  a pro- 
I'ince  of  the  fame  name  in  Zanguebar, 
in  Africa,  fitiiated  on  an  ifland  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Mofambique : eaft 
long.  40°,  foiiih  lat.  15“. 

MOSBACH,  orMoRSBACH,  a town  of 
Germany,  in  tlie  palatinate  of  the 
Rhine,  iixteen  miles  eaft  cf  Heidelburg. 

MOSCHUS,  the  Music-animal,  a ge- 
nus of  quadrupeds  of  the  order  of  the 
pecora,  having  no  horns  ; the  canine 
teeth  of  the  upper  i.aiv  are  exerted.  Of 
this  genus  there  is  only  one  known  fpe- 
cies,  which  is  the  animal  that  produces 
the  petfume  from  which  it  is  named. 
Sen  the  article  Musk. 

This  creature  when  full  grown  is  three 
feet  in  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  iiol'e  to 
Voi,.  H:I. 


■ theicump  : . the  liead  is'oi^.ong,,  antJ;^})iejy  ^ 
. anterior  .part  much*Jlke.  ihe\grej\hqun?!‘^^^ 
the  tars  are  large  an.d’ eiefi,  Ui“yi-jgf^eif!ie^"'s, 
hie- tl;olf;  of  .the  •rab.hit,  aijd  r^e  equalm' 
length  to  the,  diameter  , of  the  f’^rc'ttjajl 
the  tail  is  not  more  .than  twgjitHches  in  , 
length,  and  the  cr^tufe,  always' c-arriesdt 
ereft ; the  body  is  tolerably  flefliy, , and 
rounded  ; the  legs  ahoiit  a foot  in  length.^  ' 
and  very  robuft  ; the  feet  deeply  divided,  ' 
each  into  two  claws  in  the  anterior  part, 
and  as  many  heels  behind.  The  fur  on 
the  liead  and  that  on  the  legs  is  about 
half  an  inch  long,  that  on  the  belly, is  an 
inch  and  a half,  and  that  which  grows 
'on  the  ba^k  three  inches;  thefe  hairs  are 
thicker  tlian  in  any  other  known  animal, 
and  are  variegited,  from  the  hafe  to  the 
extremity,  with  diftinfl  ('paces  of  brown 
and  white : the  velTel  or  bag  in  which 
the  perfume  called  mufle  is  contained, 
is  three  inches  long  and  two  broad,  and 
hang.s  under  the  belly,  protuberating  near 
three  quartets  of  an  inch  beyond  the  fur- 
face. 

Moscow,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  fame  name  in  Mufeovy,  fitualed 
on  the  river  Mo.'cowa,  360  miles  fouth- 
e.sft  of  Peterftmrg:  eaft  long.  38®,  north 
■ft-  5.5°  45'- 

MOSCCiwA,  a river  which  rifes  in  the 
weft  part  of  the  province  of  Mufeow, 
and  tell.s  into  the  river  Ocka  at  ICoiomna. 

MOSELTE,  a river  of  Germany,  which 
ril'ei  in  the  moiinl.iins  of  Vaiige,  in  Lnr- 
rain,  and  i-u-’.ning  tiirough  that  diitchy 
and  the  .eleifturate  of  Triers,  falls  into 
the  Rhine  at  Cohlentz. 

MOSKITO,  a country  ofN  '-i  th  A.nierica, 
fituated  between  85*  and  S8°  cf  weft 
longitude,  and  between  13°, and  15°  of 
north  latitude  ; having  the  noilh-fea,  on 
the  north  and  eaft;  Nicaragua,  on  the 
foutli  ; and  Honduras  on  the  weft. 

MOSPURG,  or  Mosburc,  a town  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  B.ivaria,  fitu- 
aled at  the  confluence  ( f tlie  rivers  Ifer 
and  Amburg,  thirty-  miles  north-eaft  of 
Munich.  , 

MOSCIUE,  a temple,  or  place  of  religious 
w ;.r(hip,  among  the  mahometans. 

Ail  imfques  are  fquare  building.s,  ge- 
nerally buiit  with  ftone;  before  the 
chief  gale  there  i.s  a fquare  court,-  paved 
with  white  marble,  and  lo.w  galleries 
rouiul  it,  whole  roof  i.s  fuppnrtcd  by 
marble  pillars.  In  thefe  galleries  the 
Turks  wafii  themfclves  before  they  go 
into  the  nio.'qhe.  In  each  niofqoe  there 
is  a great  number  cf  lamps  ; and  be- 
15  U tweeu 
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tween  thefe,  hang  many  cryftal  rings, 
oftriches  eggs,  and  other  curiofities, 
which,  when  the  lamps  are  lighied,  make 
a fine  (hew.  As  it  is  not  lawful  to  enter 
the  mofques  wiih  Qioes  or  Itocking  on, 
the  pavements  are  covered  with  pieces  of 
fluff  fewed  together,  each  being  wide 
enough  to  hold  a row  of  men  kneeling, 
fitting,  or  profirate.  The  women  are 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  raofque,  but  flay 
in  the  porches  without.  About  every 
mofque  there  are  fix  high  towirs,  called 
minarets,  each  of  which  has  three  little 
open  gallAies,  one  above  another  ; thefe 
towers,  as  well  as  the  mofques,  are  co- 
vered with  lead,  and  adorned  with  gild- 
ing and  other  crnaments ; and  from 
thence,  inftead  of  a bell,  the  people  are 
called  to  prayer  by  certain  officers  ap- 
pointed for  that  pnrpofe.  Molt  of  the 
mofques  have  a kind  of  hofpital  belong- 
ing to  them,  in  which  travellers,  of 
what  religion  foever,  are  entertained 
during  three  days.  Each  mofque  has 
alfo  a place  called  Tarbe,  which  is  the 
burying-place  of  its  founders  : within 
which  is  a tomb  fix  or  feven  feet  long, 
covered  with  green  velvet  or  fattin,  at 
the  ends  of  which  are  two  tapers,  and 
round  it  feveral  feats,  for  thofe  who  read 
the  koran,  and  pray  for  the  fouls  of  the 
deceafed. 

MOSS,  fitufcus,  in  botany,  a very  nu- 
merous order  of  plants,  belonging  to 
the  crypiogamia  clafs,  the  fruflifi- 
cation  of  which  is  but  little  under- 
flood.  LinnEBus,  indeed,  has  attempted 
to  arrange  them  according  to  what  he 
takes  to  be  the  parts  of  generation, 
many  of  which  he  acknowledges  to  be 
wanting.  Hence  in  the  defeription  of 
fuch  imperfeft  plants,  it  becomes  ne- 
ceflary  to  diftinguilli  them  according  to 
their  general  habit  and  ftrufilure, 

Moffes,  therefore,  may  be  arranged  un- 
der the  following  fubdivifions,  i.  Such  as 
confift  of  tender  flexible  filament.s,  as 
byfTiis  and  conferva.  2.  Such  as  con- 
fift of  a mere  foliaceous  or  gelatinous 
matler,  as  pbyllona,  ulva,  fife.  3.  Such 
as  coiifilt  of  firm  and  fonn  what  rigid 
ftalks,  as  ufnea,  platyfma,  &c.  4.  Such 
as  confift  merely  of  a dry,  cruftaceous, 
or  elfe  of  a gelatinous  matter,  as  pla- 
codium.  5.  Such  as  produce  capfnlcs, 
covered  with  opercub,  as  bryum,  poly 
triclium,  fphagmirn,  n\nium,  &c.  6.  Such 
as  produce  capfuies  without  pedicles,  and 
without  calyptias,  as  lycopodium,  irif- 
permium*  lebgo,  fife.  7.  Such  as  coa- 


fill  of  foliaceous  matter,  with  evident 
fruflifications  arifing  from  it,  as  mar- 
chantia,  jungermannia,  anthoceros,  6fc, 
See  Byssus,  Conferva,  &c. 

Moffes  are  of  conlidcrable  ufe  in  me- 
dicine ; ufnea  is  etteemtd  .a  good  delic- 
cative  and  aftringent  ; the  cup  mofs  is 
recommended  in  the  chin. cough;  tk 
grey  ground-lichen,  or  liverwort,  againlf 
the  bite  of  a mad-dog ; and  other  fpecie.s, 
in  other  diforders,  as  mentioned  under 
their  rerpedlive  heads. 

Mofs  is  frequently  very  injurious  to  fruit, 
trees,  which  grow  upon  cold  barren  foils, 
or  where  they  are  fo  clofe  planted  as  to 
exclude  the  free  accefs  of  the  air;  ilie 
only  remedy,  in  fuch  cafes,  is  to  cut  down 
part  of  the  trees,  and  to  plough  up  the 
ground  between  thofe  left  remaining; 
and  in  the  fpring  - feafon,  in  modi 
weather,  you  (liould  with  an  iron-inftru- 
ment  made  a little  hollow,  ihehetterto 
furround  the  branches  of  the  trees,  frrape 
off  the  mofs,  carrying  it  off  the  place; 
and  by  two  or  three  times  thus  clean- 
fing  them,  together  with  carefully  Itir. 
ring  the  ground,  it  may  he  entirely  de- 
ftroyed  from  the  trees;  but  unlefi  part 
of  the  trees  are  cot  down,  and  die 
ground  be  well  ftirred,.  the  rnbbilh  of 
the  mofs  will  fignify  little. 

If  the  trees  are  covered  with  mofs,  on 
account  of  the  drynefs  of  the  ground, 
the  proper  remedy  is  to  lay  mud,  from 
the  botlom  of  a river  or  pond,  pretly 
thick  about  their  roots. 

Moss  is  alfo  a name  given  to  boggy 
grounds  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdein, 
Thefe  confift  of  a turfy  furface,  below 
which  is  a black,  moifl,  fpongy  earth, 
which  being  dug  up  with  fpades  fome- 
what  in  the  form  of  bricks,  and  dried, 
is  what  they  call  peats,  ufed  as  fuel  in 
feveral  parts  ; and  the  upper  feurf,  be- 
ing cut  and  dried,  makes  turfs,  anothet 
coarfer  fort  of  fuel. 

B^all-M-Oss,  bryum,  in.  botany.  See  thy 
article  Bryum. 

MOSTRA,  in  the  ilalian  mufic,  a mark 
at  the  end  of  a line  or  fpace,  to  /hew 
that  the  firll  note  of  the  next  line  is  in 
that  place  ; and  if  this  note  be  accom- 
panied wiih  a (harp  or  flat,  it  is  proper 
to  place  thefe  charaflers  along  with  the 
merflra.  Alfo  if  in  a thormigh-bafslhis 
firll  note  have  any  cyphers,  tiiefe  cyphers 
(hould  be  put  along  with  the  moKra,  at 
the  end  of  the  prececling  ftaff.  An'ii 
ladly,  if  the  part  charge  its  cleffwi/h 
the  firft  note,  the  eieff  ought  io  be  marie- 
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ei  along  with  the  moftra,  in  the  fame 
manner. 

The  moftra  is  of  cdhfiderable  ufe,  efpe- 
cially  in  quick  motions,  as  it  prepares 
the  player  for  what  is  to  follow. 

MOSUL,  or  Mousul.  See  Mousul. 

MOTACILLA,  in  ornithology,  a nu- 
merous genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  of 
the  pafteres,  diftinguiftied  by  a ftraight 
beak,  of  a fubulated  figure,  and  a lace- 
rated tongue. 

To  this  genus  belong  the  common  wag- 
tail, the  wheat-ear,  nightingale,  red- 
liart,  wren,  &c.  Seethe  articles  Wag- 
tail, Wheat  EAR,  &c. 

MOTAZALITES,  the  name  of  a famous 
feft  among  the  mahometans,  properly 
fgnifyiiig  leparatlfts. 

Themotazalites  are  not  accounted  ortho- 
dox mulTulmen,  as  they  believe  the  al- 
koran  to  be  created  and  not  eternal  j 
aad  hefides  aftert,.  that  there  are  no  at- 
tributes in  God  diftinfl  from  his  eflence. 

MOTE,  in  law-books,  fignifies  court  or 
convention,  as  a ward-mote,  burgh- 
mote,  fwain-mote,  £fc.  See  the  article 
Ward-mote,  fg’c. 

MOTETTO,  in  theitalian  muGc,  a fort  of 
church-mufiC'  compoled  with  much  ait 
and  ingenuity,  from  one  to  eight  parts, 
with  or  without  inftruments,  and  iii'ualiy 
accompanied  with  a tliorough-bafj. 

Moth,  tinea,  or  phalnena,  in  zoology. 
See  the  article  PHAL.ffi,MA. 

Mother,  mater,  a term  of  relation, 
denoting  a woman  who  hatli  born  a child. 
See  the  article  DELiVEay. 

The  queen  mother,  is  the  fame  with  what 
we  call  queen  dowager.  See  Queen. 

Mother  is  alfo  ufed  figuratively,  to  de- 
note whatever  gives  origin  to  other 
things  of  the  fame  kind  : thus  we  fay 
a mother-church,  a mother-tongue  or 
language,  £fr.  See  the  articles  Church 
and  Language. 

fific/ZfieMoTHER,  in  medicine,  the  fame 
with  what  is  otherwife  called  bytterics. 
See'the  article  Hysterics. 

Motion,  is  defined  to  be  the  continued 
and  fucceflive  change  of  place.  See  the 
article  Communication  of  Motion, 

There  are  three  genera!  laws  of  raoucn. 
I.  That  a body  always  peifeveres  in  its 
hate  of  reft,  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a 
right  line,  till  by  fome  external  force  it 
be  made  to  change,  its  Itate  : for  as 
body  is  paffive  in'  receiving  its  motion, 
and  the  direflion  of  its  motion,  fo  it  re- 
tains them,  or  perfeveres  in  them  with- 
out any  change,  till  it  be  a.fled  on  by 


fomething  external.  From  this  law  it 
appears,  why  we  inquire  not,  in  phi- 
iofophy,  concerning  the  caufe  of  the 
continuation  of  motion  or  reft  in  bodies, 
which  can  he  no  other  than  their  inertia ; 
but  if  a motion  begin,  or  if  a motion 
already  produced  is  either  accelerated  or 
retarded,  or  if  the  direflion  of  the  mo- 
tion is  altered,  an  inquiry  into  the  power 
or  caufe  that  produces  this  change  is  a 
proper  fubjecl  of  philofophy.  2.  The 
fecond  general  law  of  motion  is,  that 
the  change  of  motion  is  proportional  to 
the  force  imprelTed,  and  is  produced  in 
the  right  line  in  which  that  force  afts. 
When  a fluid  afils  upon  a bodyj  as  water 
or  air  upon  the  vanes  of  a mill,  or  wind 
upon  the  fails  of  a fhip,  the  acceleration 
of  the  motion  is  not  proportional  to  the 
whole  force  of  thofe  fluids,  but  to  that 
part  only  which  is  imprtfled  upon  -the 
vanes  or  fails,  which  depends  upon  the 
e.xcefs  of  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  above 
the  velocity  which  the  vane  or  fail  has 
already  acquired  : for  if  the  velocity  of 
the  fluid  be  only  equal  to  that  of  the 
vane  or  fail,  it  juft  keeps  up  with  it,  but 
has  no  effeft  either  to  advance  or  retard 
its  motion.  Regard  miift  always  be  had 
to  the  direflion  in  which  the  force  is  im- 
preftid,  in  order  to  determine  .ihe  change 
of  motion  produced  by  it : thus,  when 
the  wind  a£fs  obliquely  with  refpefil  to 
the  diiedlion  of  a (hip,  the  change  of 
her  motion  is  firft  to  be  ejliniated  in  the 
direfiion  of  the  force  iin  prefled  ; and 
thence,  by  a proper  application  of  me- 
chanical and  geometrical  principles,  the 
change  of  the  motion  of  the  ftilp  in  lier 
own  direflion  is  to  be  deduced.  3.  The 
third  genera!  law  of  motion  is,  that  ac- 
tion and  re-aflion  is  equal,  with  oppofiie 
direftions,  and  are  to  be  eftimated  al- 
ways in  the  fame  right  line.  Body  not 
only  never  changes  its  ftate  of  itfelf,  but 
yefilts  by  its  inertia  every  aflion  that  pro- 
duces a change  in  its  motion  : hence 
when  two  bodies  meet,  each  endeavours 
to  I'erfavere  in  its  ftate,  and  refifts  any 
change  ; the  one  acquires  no  new  mo- 
tion, but  what  the  other  lofe  In  the  fame 
direfiion  ; nor  does  iliis  laft  lofe  any 
force,  but  what  the  other  acquires  ; and 
hence,  though  by  their  coliifion,  motion 
pafl'es  from  the  one  to  the  other,  yet  the 
'Ihm  of  their  motions,'  eftimaied  in  a given 
direfiion,  is  preferved  the  fame-,  and  Is 
unalterable  by  their  mutual  aflions  upon 
each  other. 

All  motion  may  be  cpnfidered  abfolutely 
12  U 2 
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or  relatively.  Abfolute  or  real  motion, 
fays  Mr.  Macbiirin,  is  when  a body 
changes  its  place  In  abfolute  fpace  ; and 
relative  motion,  is  when  a body  changes 
its  place  only  with  relation  to  other 
bodies. 

From  the  obfervation  of  nature,  every 
one  knows  that  thcre  is  motion;  that 
a body  in  motion  perlitveres  in  that  ttate, 
till  by  the  aftion  of  fume  power  it  is  ne- 
ceflStated  to  change  it ; that  it  is  not  in 
relative  or  apparent  motion  in  which 
it  perfeveres,  in  confequenre  of  its 
inertia,  but  in  real  or  abfolute  motion. 
Thus  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the 
fun  and  Ibrs  would  ceafe,  without  the 
lead:  power  or  fvrce  afling  upon  them, 
if  the  motion  of  the  earth  was  llopt  ; 
and  if  tlie  apparent^motion  of  any  ftar 
was  deflroyed  by  a contrary  motion  im- 
prefled  upon  it,  the  other  celeftial  bodies 
would  ftill  appear  to  perlevere  in  their 
coutfe.  See  the  article  lNERTiX. 

To  make  this  matter  ftill  plainer,  Mr. 
Martin  obferves,  that  fpace  is  nothing 
blit  an  abfolute  and  infinite  void,  and 
that  the  place  of  a body  is  that  part  of 
the  immenfe  void  which  it  takes  up.or 
poffeU'es  ; and  this  place  maybe  con'fi- 
dered  ^bfolutely,  or  in  itfe'f,  in  which 
cafe  it  is  called  the  abfolute  place  of  the 
body  ; or  ell’e  with  regarcblo  the  place  of 
feme  other  body,  and  then  it  is  called 
the  relative  or  apparent  place  of  the 
body. 

Now  as  a motion  is  only  the  change  of 
place  in  bodies,  it  is  .evident  that  it  will 
come  under  the  fame  diftinflion  of  ab- 
folute  and  relative  or  apparent.  All 
motion  is  in  itfelf  abfolute,  or  the  change 
of  ahfblute  fpice;  but,  when  the  mo- 
tions of  bodies  are  confidered  and  com- 
pared with  each,  other,  then  are  they  re- 
lative and  apparent  only  : they  are  re- 
lative, as  they  are  compared  to  each 
Other ; and  they  are  apparent  only,  in- 
fcmiich  that  not  their  true  or  abl'olute 
motion,  but  the  !um  or  difftrence  of  the 
motions  only  i.s  perceivable  10  u ■ 

In  comparing  the  motions  of  cqdies  we 
may  confider  them  as  moving  both  the 
fame  way,  or  towards  contrary  parts  : 
in  tlie  fiift  cafe,  the  difference  of  motion 
is  only  perceived  by  us  ; in  the  latter, 
the  turn  of  the  motions.  Thus,  forex- 
ample,  .ftippofe  two  fhips,  A and  B,  fet 
fail  from  the  lame  port  upon  the  fame 
ihumh,  and  th.U  A.  lails  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  per  hour,-  and  B at  the  1 .ate  of  three  : 
here  the  difference  of  the  velocity  {•i-iz, 


tvVo  miles  per  hour)  is  that  by  which  the 
(hip  A will  appear  to  go  from  the  (hip  B 
forwards,  or  the  (hip  B.will  appear  at  A 
to  go  with  the  fame  velocity  backwards, 
to  a fpeclatorin  either  refpeftively. 

If  the  two  (hips,  A and  B,  move  with  the 
fame  degree  of  velocity,  then  will  thedif- 
ference  be  nothing,  and  ('6  neither  iliip 
will  appear  to  the  other  to  move  at  all. 
Hence  It  is,  tirat  though  the  eaith  is  con- 
tinually revolving  about  its  axis,  vet,  as  ■ 
all  objefls  on  its  fuiface  partake  of  the 
fame  common  motion,  they  appear  not  to 
move  at  all,  but  are  rel.ilively  at  reft. 

If  two  (liips,  A and  B,  with  the  degrees 
of  velocity  as  above,  meet  each  other,  the’ 
one  will  appear  to  the  other  to  move 
with  the  fum  of  both  veiociiies,  viz,  at 
the  rale  of  eight  miles  per  hour  ; fo  that 
in  this  cafe  the  apparent  motion  exceeds 
the  true,  as  in  the  other  it  fell  (hoi  t of  it. 
Hence  the  reafon  why  a perfon,  riding  ‘ 
againft  the  wind,  finds  the  force  of  it  j 
much  greater  than  it  really  is,  whereas, 
if  he  rides  with  it,  he  finds  itlefs,  i 

The  reafon  of  all  thefe  phtEnomcna  of 
motion  will  he  evident,  if  we  confider 
we  muft  be  abfolutely  at  I'eft,  if  we  would 
difce'rn  the  true  or' real  motions  of  bodies 
about  us.  Thus  a-  perfon  on  the  ftrand 
will  obferve  the  flilps  failing  with  llieir 
real  velocity  ; a perfon  (landing  ftill 
■will  experience  the  true  ftrengfh  and  ve-' 
locity  of  the  wind  ; and  a peifon,  placed  j 
in  the  regions  between  the  planets,  will 
view  all  their  true  motions,  which  he  can- 
not oiherwife  do,  becau.le  in  all  other 
cafes  the  fpeflator’s  own  motion  muft  be 
added  to  or  fubtrafled  from  that  of  the 
moving  body,  and  the  fum  or  dilFerenc^ 
is  therefore  the  apparent  or  relative  mo- 
tion, and  not  the  irue. 

Motion  is  alfo  either  equable  or  accele- 
rated. 

Eqii.ible  motion  is  that  by  whirh  a body 
pafl'es  over  equal  (paces  in  equal  times. 
Accelerated  motion  is  that  which  Is  con- 
tinually augmented  or  increafed,  as  re- 
tarded motion  is  that  which  continually 
decreafes ; and,  if  the  increal'e  or  de- 
creafe  of  motion  be  equal  in  equal  limes, 
the  motif  n is  then  faid  to  be  equally  ac- 
celerated or  retarded. 

Equable  motion  is  generated  by  a (ingle  , 
impetus  or  Broke  ; thus  the  motion  ofa 
b.all  from  a cannon  is  produced  by  ihe 
(ingle  aflion  of  the  powder  in  the  fiift 
moment,  and,  therefore,  the  velocity  it 
firrt  fets  cut  wiili,  w'ould  always  con- 
tinue the  fame,  were  it  void  of  gravity; 

and 
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snd  to  >’0°''?  injan  .unrefifting  medium  3 
which,  therefore',  would  be  always  equa- 
ble or  'fuel)  as  \vould  carry  it  through 
the’ fame  length  of  fpace  in  every  equal 
part  of  time. 

Hence  we  may  determine  the  theorems 
for  the  expreflions  of  the  time  (T)  the 
velocity  (V)  and  the  fpace  (S)  palfed 
over  in  equable  or  uniform  motion  very 
eafily  thus ; 

If  the  time  be  given,  or  the  fame,  the 
fpace  palfed  over  will  be  as  the  velocity, 
w'a.  S ! V-i  that- is,  with  twice  the  ve- 
locity, twice  the  fpaye  5 with  three  times 
the  velocity,  three  times  the  fpace,  will 
be  palled  over  in  the  fame  time,  and 
foon. 

If  the  velocity  be  given,  or  remain  the 
fame,  then  the  fpace  pall'ed  over  will  be 
as  the  time,  'ttza.  S : 'f  5 that  is,  it  will 
he  greater  or  lefs,  as  the  time  is  fo. 

But  if  neithtr  the  time  nor  velocity  be 
given  or  known,  then  will  the  fpace  be 
in  the;  compound  ratio  of  both,  ^iz-, 
Si.T  V.  Hence,  in  general,  lince  S : TV, 

S ■ . . 

wehaveVi-p;  that  is,  the  velocity  is 

always  difeflly  as  the  fpace,  and  inverfely 

asthetlme.  AndalfoT:-^;  tliatis,  tne 

time  is  as  the  fpace  direHly,  and  as  the 
velocity  inverfely  ; or,  in  other  words,  it 
increafes  with  the  fpace,  and  decreaies 
with  the  v'elocity. 

If,  therefore,  in  any  re£langle,  one  fide 
reprelent  the  time,  ^nd  the  other  li  Je  the 
velocity,  it  is  evident  that  the  area  of  the 
faid  reflangle  will  reprelent  the  fpace 
palfed  over  hy  an  iinif-'rm  motion  in  that 
time, -and  witi;  th  it  velocity. 

Accelerated  motion  is  produced  by  a 
' conftant  impnll'e  of  power  which  keeps 
continuiilly  afling  upon  the  body,  as  that 
of  gravity  which  produces  the  motion  of 
- falling  bodies  ; which  foi't  of  motion  is 
conftaiitly  accelerated,  becaufe  gravity 
every  moment  adds  anew  impulfe,  which 
generates  a new  degree  of  velocity  5 and, 
the  velocity  thus  increafing,  the  motion 
miift  be  quickened  each  moment,  or  fall 
falter  and  falter,  the  lower  it  falls. 

In  like  manner  a body  thrown  perpen- 
dicularly upward,  as  a ball  from  a can- 
non, will  have  its  motion  continually  re- 
tarded,  becaufe  gravity  afts  conftantly 
upon  it  in.  a direflion  contrary  to  that 
given  it  by  the  powder  3 fo  that  its  velo- 
city upwards  muft  be  continually  dimi- 
nillied,  and  fo  its  motion  as  continually 


.retarded,  till  at  laft  it  be  all  deflroyecf- 
The  body  has  then  attained  its  utmott 
height,  and  is  for  a moment  motionlefs, 
after  which  it  begins  to  defeend  .wjrh  a 
velocity  in  the  fame  manner  accelerated, 
till  it  comes  to  the  earth’s  furface.  See 
the  article  Acceleration. 

Since  the  momentum  (M)  of  a body  is 
compounded  of  the  quantity  of  matter 
(Q^)j  and  the  velocity  (V),  we  have  this 
general  expreliion  M— Q^V,  for  the  force 
of  any  body  A 5 and  I'uppofe  the  force 
of  another  bod.y  B be  reprefenttd  by  the 
f.trne  letters  in  italics,  n>iz, 

Let  the  two  bodies  A and  B in  motion 
impinge  on  each  other  direflly  5 if  they 
tend  both  the  fame  way,  the  fum  of  their 
motions  towards  the  fame  part  will  be 
Q^V  -j-  But  if  they  tend  towards 

contrary  parts,  or  meet,  then  the  fum  of 
their  motions  towards  the  fame  part  will 
be  Qjy  — 5 for  lince  the  motion  of 

'one  of  the  bodies  is  contrary  to  what  it 
was  before,  it  muft  be  connefled  by  a 
contrary  fign.  Or  thus  5 becaufe,  when 
the  motion  of  B confpires  with  that  of  A, 
it  is  added  to  it  5 fo,  when  it  is  contrary, 
•It  is  fubriufled  from  it,  and  the  fum  or 
difference  of  tlie  abloline  motions  is  the 
whole  relative  motion,  or  that  which  is 
made  towards  the  fame  part.  Again, 
this  total  motion  towards  the  fame  parts, 
is  the  lame  both  before  and  after  the 
■ftroke,  in  cafe  the  two  bodies  A and  B, 
impinge  on  each  other  ; becaufe,  what- 
ever change  or  motion  is  made  in  one  of 
thofe  bodies  by  the  ftroke,  the  fame  is 
produced  in  the  other  body  towards  the 
■ lame  part ; that  is,  as  much  as  the  mo- 
tion of  B is  increafed  or  decreafed  to- 
wards the  fame  part  by  the  aflion  of  A, 
■juft  fo  much  is  the  motion  of  A dimi- 
nilhed  or  augmented  towards  the  fame 
.part  hy  the  equal  re-aftion  of  B,  by  the 
third  law  of  motion. 

In  bodies  net  elallic,  let  x be  the  velocity 
of  the  bodies  alter  the  llroke  (for,  lince 
we  fuppofe  them  not  elafiic,  there  can  be 
nothing  to  feparste  them  alter  coililion  5 
they  muft  therefore  both  go  on  together, 

' <M- with  the  fame  ■ cultr'ty  ).  Then  the 
fum  of  the  motions  afVer  coililion  will  be 
Qj;  + Sij!  3 whence,  if  the  bodies  tend 
the'l'jirie  way,  we  have  Q^V  -p 
-)-  cr  if  they  meet,  — • S^fzzfXx 


-f  ; and  accordingly 
■ 


Qv+_BT- 


If 
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If  Ae  body  (B)  (plate  Cl.XXXIir. 

fig»  I.  n®  I.)  be  at  reft,  then  and 

the  velocities  of  the  bodies  after  the  ftroke 
QV 

will  be 

. 

Thus  if  the  bodies  be  eqvial  (viz, 
ibid.  n°  1.)  and  A with  lo  degrees  of 
velocity  impinge  on  B at  reft ; then 

— — — r=;e.  IfQ=^,sndV:F:: 

o , , QV  + ^r  l6_ 

lo  : 6 (zi'.n”!.}  ''’Shave-;:- — -pr — — — — 

2. 

8 the  velocity  after  the, ftroke. 

If  the  bodies  are  both  in  motion,  and 
lend  the  contrary  vv-^v  5 then  when 
(ibid.  T\°  3.)  and  Vz=/'^>  it  is  plain 

•to-r ^zrorzATj 

which  meet  with  equal  bulks  and  velo- 
cities, will  deftroy  each  other’s  motion 
after  the  ftroke,  and  remain  at  reft.  If 
Q = ^ (ibid,  n"  4.)  but  V : X:  ; 6 : 14, 
Q^V_^r— -g 

then--:- A— — — — 4 — ar  1 winch 

■ ^ . 

Ihews  that  equal  bodies  meeting  with 
unequal  velocities,  they  will,  after  the 
ftroke,  both  go  on  the  fame  way  which 
the  nioft  prevalent  budv  moved  before. 
QV  + siy 

If  the  velocity --i~-^bemu!tipliedby 

the  quantities  of  matter  (D^and  we 
V ± Q&p- 

fliall  have  ■ — the  momen- 


that  is,  the  bodies 


and 

: the  momentum  B:  there- 


QV. 


Q-+-- 

turn  of  A after  the  ftroke  ; 

Qy±Qgf  _Q§y±^QE 
Qj-C“ 

Q 0 II  i.i  ■ 

— the  quantity  of  the 

motion  loft  in  A after  the  ftroke,  and 
confequenily  is  equal  to  what  1s  gained 
in  B,  as  may  be  /liewn  in  the  fame 
manner. 

But  fince  a part  of  lliis  expreflion  (viz, 
Q3  \ 

j is  conftant,  the  lofs  of  mo- 
tion will  ever  be  proportional  to  the 
ether  part  VzhX.  But  this  lofs  or 
change  of  motion  in  either  body  is  the 
whole  elFefl:,  and  fo  meafures  the  mag- 
nitude or  energy  of  the  ftroke.  Where- 
fore any  two  bodies,  not  elaftir,  ftrike 
each  other  with  a ftrolce  always  propor- 
tionable to'  the  fum  of  their  velocities 
(V  + F)  if  they  meet,  ®r  to  the  differ- 


ence  of  their  velocities  (V  — if  the, 
tend  the  fame  way. 

Hence,  If  one  body  (B)  be  at  reft  before 
the  ftroke,  then  F—  0 ; and  the  magni- 
lude  of  the  ftroke  will  be  as  V ; that  is, 
as  the  velocity  of  the  moving  body  A j 
and  not  as  the  fquare  of  its  velocity, 
as  many  philofophers,  (viz.  the  Dutch 
and  Italians)  maintain. 

In  bodies  perfefUy  elaftic,  the  reftiiuent 
power  or  I'pring  by  which  the  parts  dill 
placed  by  the  ftroke  reftore  themfelves  to 
their  firlt  lituation,  is  equal  to  the  force 
impreffed,  becaufe  it  produces  an  equal 
cfFefl ; therefore,  in  this  fort  of  bodies, 
there  is  a power  of-a£Iion  twice  as  great 
as  in  the  former  non-elaftic  bodies,  for 
thefe  bodies  not  only  ftrike  each  other  by 
impulfe,  hut  liktPwife  by  repulfe,  they  al- 
ways repelling  each  other  after  the  ftroke, 
But  we  have  (liewn  that  the  force  with 
which  non-eiaftic  bodies  ftrike  each  other 
isasVrhFj  therefore  the  re-aflion  of 
elaftic  bodies  is  the  fame;  that  is,  the 
velocity  with  whic-h  elaftic  bodies  recede 
from  each  other  after  the  ftroke,  is  equal 
to  the  velocity  with  which  they  approach- 
ed each  other  before  the  ftroke.  Whence 
if  A'  andji  be  the  velocities  of  two  bodies 
A and  B,  tending  the  fame  way,  after 
the  ftroke,  fince  V—F—_y  — x,  we  have 
AC  -b  V — F~y  ; whence  the  motion  of  A 
after  the  ftroke  will  be-Qje,  and  that  of 
B will  be  — ^F ; and  the  fum 

of  ihefe  motions  will  be  equal  lo  thefiiai 
of  the  motions  before  the  ftroke,  viz. 

QA  + QA  + ^,V  — ^F:=Qy  + ^F. 

Whence,  by  reducing  the  equation,  it 
willbeQ^-4-,^A’=rQJf— + 

andA-=:aZzJZ±.i^=the  velo- 

, QJ-^. 

city  of  the  body  A. 

Again,  the  velocity  of  B is  a:  + V 

-F-21z:Ey±l5l+Y--F- 

,0-+^ 

Here  we  fuppofe 

the  bodies  tend  the  fame  way  before  the 
ftroke;  and  it  is  evident  from  the  equa- 
tion above,  that  fo  long  as  Q^-bS'  ^.Fis 
greater  than  ^V,  the  velocity  (x)  of  A 
after  the  ftroke  will  be  affirmative,  or  the 
body  A will  move  the  fame  way  after 
the  ftroke  as  before ; but  when  i^V  is 
greater  than  QV-bJiF,^,  the  velocity 
(x)  will  be  negative,  or  the  body  A will 
be  rtflefled  back. 

If 
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If  tlie  birly  B be  at  reft,  then^^— 0; 
O V — ® V 

an<i;r=— > vvhicli  thews  the 

body  A will  go  forwards  or  backwards, 
as  QJf  is  greater  or  leffer  than  -^V,  or 
A greater  or  lefter  than  B. 

IFQ.=  1,  ^,=  2.  V — lo,  (ibid.  n°  5.) 
and  0 ; then  alter  the  liroke  the  ve- 

-no  QV— -^V  ,0— tso 

locityotA  will  be  A— — ^ — = — 

-—1,  and  the  velocity  of  B will  be 


5 , 


iQ^V__6o 


, „ — If  the  bodies  are 

0+-^  5 

both  in  motion,  and  F—i;,  the  reft  is  the 

, u oy— 

fame  as  before  ; then ^ 

— fir:  velocity  of  A (ibid,  n®  6.)  after 

.Qy—Qr+0(' 

the  ftroke,  and =11 

— velocity  of  B after  the  (Iroke. 

If  the  bodies  'A  and  B move  towards 
contrary  parts,  or  meet  each  other,  then 
will  the  rdative  velocity,  to  which  the 
force  cf  the  liroke  is  propoi iional,  be' 
V + and  fo  the  velocities  of  A and  B 
after  the  liroke  will  be  x and  x + 'V'4-  ^ ; 
and  fo  the  motion  of  A will  be  and 
^A'+  ; the  film  of  thel'e  mo- 

tions is  Qa -k  -f  -f- ^A'ce:  Oy 
rr  the  motion  towards  the  fame 
part  before  the  ftroke.  Whence  we  have 
QV—SlV  — 'j.SlF 

* — nT'l — a therefore 

, , . -L  QV OV ^S!F 

the  velocity  of  B will  be  — 

, V ■ 

If  Oy  -k  2 ^f'be  greater  than  QV,  the 
motion  of  the  body  A will  be  backwards  ; 
olherwife  it  will  go  on  forwards  as  be- 
fore. 

0^3.  a,  V — 10,  and  ^ = 5 ; 
then  will  (he  velocity  of  A (ibid  n'3  7.) 

i.Av-^y-a^r  -1° 
f . . Qj-^  5 r 

10  the  body  A will  go  back  with  two  de- 
grees of  velocity.  The  velocity  of  B, 

after  the  liroke,  will 

=J3.  0^+^ 

If  the  bodies  are  equal,  that  is,  ifQ=^, 

(ibid.  n°  8.)  then  A =: — - — F; 

% 

which  fhevvs,  that  when  equal  bodies 
meet  each  other,  they  are  rcflefled  back 
wilh  intercli.anged  velocities ; for  in  that 


cafe  alfo  the  velocity  of  B becomes— 

=:V.  ® A 

If  the  bodies  are  equal,  and  one  of  them 
at  reft,  as:  B (^ibuL  n"  9.)  then  fince 
and  F —0,  we  have  the  velocity 
ctA  after  the  ftroke  x — o-,  or  the  body 
A will  abide  at  reft,  and  the  velocity  of 
B will  be  — 'V,  the  velocity  of  A before 
the  impulfe,  as  appears  by  the  example  in 
the  figure  referred  to. 

If  feveral  bodies  B,  C,  D,  E,,  F,  (ibid, 
n°  10.)  are  contiguous  in  a right  line, 
and  another  equal  body  A Ifrike  B with 
any  given  velocity,  it  lliall  lofe  all  its 
motion,  or  be  quiefeent  after  the  ftroke  ; 
the  body  B which  leceives  it  will  com- 
municate it  10  C,  and  C to  D,  and  D, to 
E,  and  E to  F ; and  becaul'e  action  and 
re  aition  between  the  bodies  B,  C,  D,  E, 
are  equal,  as  they  were  quiefeent  befoie, 
they  mult  continue  lb;  but  the  body  F, 
having  no  other  body  to  re-ajl  upon  it, 
has  nothing  to  obftruft  its  motion;  it 
will  therefore  move  on  with  the  fame  ve- 
locity which  A had  at  firft,  becaufe  it 
has  all  the  motion  of  A,,  and  the  fame 
quantity  of  matter  by  hypothefis. 

Let  there  be  three  bodies  A,  B,  C,  (ibid, 
n"  II.)  and  let  A ftr.ke  B at  reft  ; the 
velocity  generated  in  B by  the  ftroke  will 
aQV 

be  yn^r — and  fo  the  momentum 
Q±-^  2QVS 

of  B will  be  5 'With 

this  momentum  B will  ftiike  C at 


reft 

and  contiguous  to  it  ; the  velocity  gene- 
■^rkf- 

jC:_2Q^C  a QJV 


rated 


raentuin  willbe- 


and  its  mo- 


4.(iy-^c 


-Q^^-kQC-kJ^-k^C 
If  now  we  I'uppofe  B-  a variable  quan- 
tity, while  A and  C remavn  the  fame, 
we  lhail  find  what  proportion  it  mull 
have  to  each  of  them,  in  order  that  the 
momentum  of  C may  be  a maximum,  or 
the  greateft  poftible,  by  putting  the 
fluxion  thereof  equal  to  nothing  j that  is, 

4Q7'C-V^-4QC 

. . . — o ; vihence 

OP  + 

we  get  QC—^§^o,  and  fo  QC=:^^; 
conlequently  Q^:  C,  or  A : B :: 

B;  C;  that  is,  the  body  B is  a geome- 
trical mean  between  A and  C.  lienee 
if  there  be  any  number  («)  cf  bodies  in 
a geometrical  ratio  (r)  to  earb  other, 
and  the  fi. ft  b;  A;  the  fecond  will  be 

r A , 
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:m  a T 


rA,  the  ihirdr’' A,  and  fo on  tothelaft, 

}i  — I 

which  will  be  r A. 

Allb,  the  velocity  of  the  firft  being  V, 

aV  ,,  *Q,V 


that  of  the  ftcond  will  be 


is  here  ; 


third 


4 V 


a A V 
■ A+rA 


I +>■ 
2V  \ ' 

— ) t 

i + rJ  ■ 


that  of  the  fourth 


that  of  the 
V 


i + c”  i+r 

and  fo  on  to  the  laft,  which  will  be 

The  monientum  of  the  fii-ft  will  be  AV, 
•zr.AV 

that  of  the  fecond  — ^ — — , that  of  the, 
,4r*AV  I +'■_  g)-a  AV 

third that  of  the  fourth 


the  laft. 


I + f’ 
which  will  be 


AV. 


a + t" 

To  give  an  example  of  this  theorem;  if 
K ~ 100,  and  r ~ 2,  then  will  the  firft 

body  A be  fo  the  laft  r'^  * A,  as  1 

to  63382  53ooooocoooooooooooo3cooo» 
nearly  ; and  its  velocity  to  that  of  the  laft 
nearlyas  eyioizooooooooosootoi;  laft- 
ly,  the  momentum  of  the  firft'to  that  of  the 
laft  will  be  nearly  as  i to  2338480000000. 
If  the  number  (?t)  of  bodies  be  required, 
and  the  ratio  of  the  momenta  of  the  firft 
and  laft  be  given  as  i to  M,  and  the 
ratio  of  the  feries  r given  alfo  ; then, 

2 T 

putting n R,  we  have  the  momen- 
tum of  the  laft  body  expreffed  by 


a r 
1 -1-  ?' 


'\n — I 

>•/  =M=:R“ 


; therefore 

the  logarithm  of  M M)  is  equal  to 
the  logarithm  of  E.  (/.  R)  multiplied  by 
the  power  n—i ; that  is,  /.  Mr:  11— ix 
• 1.  M 

1,  R ; confeqnently  - -1-  i r:  k,  the 

number  of  bodies  required. 

Perprfttff/ Motion,  or  Movement.  See 
tlio  article  Movement. 
AnwialMoTioti,  is  that  whereby  the  fitu- 
aticn,  ii;:'.tre,  ajagnitude,  G?c.  of  the 
parts,  C”^c.  ol  animsis  are  changed  ; un- 
d: ; thele  are  ronir'i'ized  all  the  animal 
t-;..,  dr;:.  Sre  ihii  article  Function. 
y ,.  i.r  i a;: ',:(irs  are.  divided  into  fpon- 

P/o,..;,;.  Motion,  i^  that 


perfornled  by;  the  rhnfcles  at  the'Jom, 
mand  of  the  will.  ; See  MilSCLE. 

, Natural  or  in'Vohintarj  Motion,-  thatef. 
fefiled,  without  any  fiich  co^iniand,  by 

• the  raere'mechanifm  of  the'p,^r|s,  fuclias 
■ the  motion  of  the  heart,  pulfe,  tsfr.' 
hiUjliue  Motion,  the'agitation  of  the  par^ 

tides  of  which.-a  body;corifrfts. 

Some  philbfophefS"wiU  have  every  body 
and  every  particle  thereof  in  conlintial 
motion.  Hence  inteftine  motion  is  re- 
prefented  to  be  amotion  of  the  internil 
and  fmaller  parts  of  matter,  continually 
e-icited  by  tome  external  latent  agent, 
which. only .dilcovcrs  itfelfby  itseffejls, 
being  appointed  by  nature  as  the  great 
inftrument  of  the  changes  in  bodies. 
Motion,  in  aftronomy,  peculiarly  denotes 
the  orderly  courfes  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

The  motions  of  the  celeftial  luminaries 
are  diurnal  or  common,  and  fecohdary 
or  proper. 

Diurnal  or  ■primary  Mot  i o n , is  that  where, 
in  tba  whole  mundane  fphere  appears  to 
revolve  every  day  round  the  earth  from 

• ea ft  to  weft.  See  the  article  DiURNat, 

This'  is  called  the  motion  of  the  primuni 
mobile,  and  the  common  motion,  toili- 
ftinguiflt  it  from  that  peculiar  to  each 
planet,  &c. 

Secondary  or  proper  Mo  T 1 0 N,  i 0 that  where- 
with  a ftar,  planet,  &c.  advances  a cer- 
tain fpace  every  day'  from  weft  towatils 
eaft.  See  the  article  E.-vuth,  Sfc. 
Motion,  in  mufic,  the  manner  of  beating 
the  meafure,  to  haften  or  ftacken  the 
time  of  the  words  or  notes.  See  Time, 
Motions,  in  war,  the  marches,  counter- 
marches, &e.  of  an  army  in  changing 
its  poft. 

MOTIR,  one  of  the  Molucca-iftimls,  fun- 
jea  to  the  Dutch  1 eaft  long.  123°,  noilh 
lat.  30'. 

MOTOLA,  a town  of  the  kingdom  ot 
Naples,  fifteen  miles  north- welt  of  Ta- 
rnn'o. 

MOTORY  NERVES,  in  anatomvi  w 
third  pair,  joining  to  the  eyes.  Seath® 
article  Nerve.s. 

MOTOS,  a term  ufed  by  Gal.en  for  tli! 
finelt  kind  of  Caffia.  See  Cassia. 
The. term  rootos  likewil'e  denotes  hntlo 
put  into  wounds,  ISc, 

MOTRIL,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Granada,  fituated  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, forty  miles  foulh  of  the  city 
<?f  Qranada. 


MCTTO, 


MOV 

motto,  in  armoury,  a fliort  fentence  or 
phrafe  carried  in  a Icroll,  generally  un- 
der, but  fonietimes  over  the  arms  ; fome- 
times  alluding  to  the  bearing,  fometimes 
to  tte  name  of  the  bearer,  and  fome- 
times  containing  ^whatever  pleafes  the 
fancy  of  the  devifer.  The  motto,  or 
word,  fays  Guillim,  is  an  ornament  an- 
nexed to  coat-armour ; being  the  inven- 
tion or  conceit  of  the  bearer  fuccinflly- 
and  fignificantly  expreffed,  ufually  in 
three  or  four  words,  which  are  common- 
ly fet  in  fome  fcroll  or  compartment, 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  efculcheon. 
Our  anceftors  made  choice  of  fuch  mottos 
asexprelTed  their  predominant  pahions, 
as  of  piety,  love,  war,  &c.  or  fome  ex- 
traordinary adventure  that  had  befallen 
them : moft  of  which  have  become  here- 
ditary in  feveral  families.  The  motto 
of  the  royal  family  of  England  is  DlEU 
ET  MON  DK.OIT,  God  and  7ny  right:  of 
the  prefent  king  of  France,  esperance, 
hope;  of  the  moft  noble  order  of  the 
garter,  HONi  SOJT  qtJi  mai.  y pense, 
evil  be  to  him  that  evil  thinhs : of  the 
dukes  of  Norfolk,,  sola  virtus  in- 
viCTA,  only  virtue  is  invincible of  the 
duke  of  Beaufort,  mut  are  yel  timbre 
SPERNO,  I fcorn  to  change  or  fear:  of 
the  duke  of  Kingfton,  pie  repone  te, 
rejl  in  piety,  in  allufion  to  his  name  of 
Pierpoint. 

MOTU.  See  Ex  mero  MOTtr, 
MOVEABLE,  in  general,  denotes  any 
thing  capable  of  being  moved. 

The  moveable  feafts  are  fuch  as  are  not 
s regularly  held  on  the  fame  day  of  the 
i ' year  or  month,  though  they  are  always 
on  the  fame  day  of  the  week.  Thus  Eaf- 
1 ter,  which  js  that  moveable  feaft  on 
; which  all  the  reft  depend,  is  held  on  the 
Sunday  which  falls  upon,  or  next  after, 
the  firft  full  moon  following  the  zitt  of 
March  i and  all  the  other  feafts  keep  a 
regular  and  certain  dittance  from  its 
fuch  as  Septuagefima,  Sexagefima,  Alh- 
, wednefday,  Afcenlion-day,  Sfr.  which 
fee  under  their  proper  articles. 

The  moveable  ti-rms  are  Eafter  term,  and 
I Trinity  term.  See  Terms. 

: Moveable  goods,  in  law,  fuch  chattels 
; as  are  capable  of  being  removed  from 
one  place  to  another,  as  cattle,  merchan- 
i dize,  6fc.  See  the  article  Chattels. 

! Movement,  in  mechanics,  a machine 
that  is  moved  by  clock-work  ; for  the 
t theory  of  which,  fee  the  articles  Clock, 
Watch,  Sfr. 

To  make  a regular  movement,  that  may 
ferve  to  meafure  time  as  exafily  as  pof- 
Vol.  Ill, 


MOV 

fible,  is  one  of  the  moft  valuable  pro- 
blems in  mechanics,  which  has  been  moft 
fuccefsfully  effeiled,  hitherto,  by  adapt- 
ing pendulums  to  clocks  : though  it  inuft 
be  owned,  fays  Mr.  Maclaurin,  that 
many  ingenious  contrivances  have  been 
invented  to  correft  the  irregularitits  of 
thofe  movements  that  go  by  fprings. 

Perpetual  Movement.  Some  have  at« 
tempted  to  find  a perpetual  movement, 
hut  without  fuccefs ; and  there  is  reafoti 
to  think,  from  the  principles  of  mecha- 
nics, that  fuch  a movement  is  impoflible  s 
for  though  in  many  cafes  of  bodies  afl- 
ing  upon  one  another,  there  is  a gain  of 
abfohite  motion;  yet  tlie  gain  is  always 
equal  in  oppolite  direftions,  fo  that  the 
quantity  of  direft  motion  is  never  in- 
creafed.  r 

To  make  a perpetual  movement  it  ap- 
pears neceftary,  that  a certain  iyftem  of 
bodies,  of  a determined  number  and 
quantity,  fhould  move  in  a certain  fpace 
for  ever,  and  in  a certain,  way  and  man- 
ner : and  for  this  there  muft  be  a feries 
of  aflions  returning  in  a circle,  other- 
wife  the  movement  will  not  be  perpe- 
tual ; fo  that  any  afiioa  by  which  the 
abfolute  quantity  of  force  is  increafed, 
of  which  there  are  feveral  forts,  muft  have 
itscorrerpondingcountfr-affion,  by  which 
the  gain  of  force  is  deftroyed,  and  the, 
quantity  of  force  reftored  to  its  firft  ftate. 
See  the  article  Force. 

Thus,  by  thefe  a£lions,  there  will  never 
beany  gain  of  direfl  force,  to  overcome 
the  frifllon  and  the  refiftance  of  the  me- 
dium ; fo  that  every  motion  being  di- 
miniftied  by  thefe  refiftances,  they  muft 
at  length  languifli  and  ceafe. 

To  illuftrate  this,  it  is  allowed,  that, 
by  the  refolution  of  force,  thete  is  a gain 
or  increafe  of  the  abfolute  quantity  of 
force  ; thus,  the  two  forces  A B B C 
(plate  CLXXXIII,  fig.  z.  n®  i.)  exceed 
the  force  AC,  which  is  refolved  into 
them.  But  you  cannot  proceed  refolv- 
_ ing  motion  in  infinitum,  by  any. ma- 
chine whatfoever;  but  thofe  you  have 
refolved  mult  be  again  compounded,  in 
order  to  make  a continual  movement; 
and  the  gain,  obtained  by  the  r-lolution, 
will  heloft.again  by  the  compofilioni 
In  like  manner,  if  yru  I'uppofe  A and  B 
(ib:d.  n"  z-)  to  he  nerfefliy  eUttic  bodies, 
and  that  the  lelliir  body  A ttrlkes  the 
greater  one  B quiefcent,  there  will  be  an 
increafe  of  the  abfolute  quantity  of  force, 
becaule  A will  be  reflected;  bur  if  you 
fuppofe  them  both  to  turn  round  any 
center  C,  after  the  ftroke,  fo  as  to  meet 
12  X again 
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again  in  a and  b,  this  increafe  of  force 
will  be  loft,  and  their  motion  reduced  to 
its  firft  quantity.  Such  a gain  therefore 
of  force,  as  muft  be  afterwards  loft  in  the 
aflions  of  bodies,  can  never  produce  a 
perpetual  movement. 

There  are  various  ways  befides  thefe,  by 
which  ahi'olute  force  may  be  gained  ; but 
fince  there  is  always  an  equal  gain  in 
oppofite  direflions,  and  no  increafe  ob- 
tained in  the  fame  difeflion,  this  gain 
muft  be  prefently  loft  in  the  circle  of  ac- 
tions necelTary  to  make  a perpetual  move- 
ment. 

Some  authors  propofe  to  make  a per- 
petual movement  upon  thefe  principles  j 
Jet  the  height  AB  (ibid,  n®  3.)  be  di- 
vided into  four  equal  parts  AC,  CD, 
DE,  EB  : then  fuppofe  the  body  A to 
acquire,  by  the  defcent  A B,  a velocity 
as  I,  and  this  motion  by  any  contri- 
vance to  be  tranfmitted  to  an  equal  body 
B ; then  let  the  body  Aj  by  an  equal 
defcent  CD,  acquire  another  motion  as 
I,  to  be  tranfmitted  likewife  to  the  fame 
body  B,  which  in  this  manner  is  fup- 
pofed  to  acquire  a motion  as  a,  that  is 
I'ulEcient  to  carry  it  upwards  from  B to 
A ; and  becaufe  there  yet  remains  the 
motion  which  A acquires  by  the  defcents 
D E and  E B,  that  may  be  fulEcient  to 
keep  an  engine  in  motion,  while  B and 
A afcend  and  defcend  by  turns.  Thus, 
they  ralhly  conclude,  that  a fulKcient 
gain  of  force  may  be  obtained  in  this 
manner,  to  produce  a perpetual  move- 
ment ; for  it  is  demonftrable  from  the 
principles  of  motion,  that  a motion  as  a 
cannot  be  produced  in  B by  the  two  fuc- 
ceftive  impulfes  tranfmitted  from  A,  each 
of  which  is  as  i. 

Others  have  propofed  projefls  for  pro- 
ducing a perpetual  movement,  with  a 
defign  to  refute  them  ; but  by  miftaking 
the  proper  anfwer,  have  rather  confirmed 
the  unfkilful  in  their  groundlefs  expec- 
tations. An  inftance  of  this  we  have  in 
IDr.  Wilkin’s  mathematical  magic,  B.  II. 
c.  13.  where  aloadftone  at  A (ibid.  n°4.) 
is  fuppofed  to  have  a fufficient  force  to 
bring  up  a heavy  body  along  the  plane 
F A,  from  F to  B ; whence  the  body  is 
fuppofed  to  defcend  by  its  gravity,  along 
the  curve  BEF  till  it  return  to  its  firft 
place  F;  and  then  to  rife  again  along 
the  plane  F A,  and  defcend  along  the 
curve  BEF,  continually.  But  fuppof- 
ingBZE  to  be  the  furface  upon  which 
if  a'  body  was  placed,  the  atiraflion  of 
the  loadllone  and  the  gravity  of  the  body 
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would  balance  each  other;  this  furface 
muft  meet  BEF  at  fome  point  E,  be- 
tween  A and  F ; fo  that  when  it  comes 
to  the  point  E,  it  muft  of  courfe  be 
flopped,  and  an  end  put  to  the  motion. 
What  feems  to  promife  the  poflibility  of 
fuch  a movement,  is  this,  wiz.  that  the 
momenta  of  equal  bodies  are  as  their 
diftances  from  the  center  of  motion. 
Hence,  fay  the  perpetual  motion  men,  if 
a wheel  were  conftrufled  of  the  form  of 
that  in  the  figure  A B C D (ibid.  n°  5,) 
with  circular  cells  going  from  the  inner 
part  E F G H to  the  outer,  containing 
equal  balls,  C,  D,  E,  F ; then  upon  turn- 
ing the  wheel  they  muft  move  towards 
the  center  N on  one  part,  as  the  ball  E ; 
and  from  it  on  the  oppofite  part,  as  the 
ball  C;  and  by  this  means  the  ball  C 
will  have  a greater  momentum  than  the 
ball  F,  and  fo  will  determine  the  wheel 
to  move  round  ; and  lince  this  muft  he 
the  cafe  of  all  the  balls  E and  C that 
come  into  the  fituation  E C,  the  wheel 
muft  neceflarily  move  continually,  be- 
caufe  it  will  bring  two  balls  into  that 
fituation.  It  is  time,  were  there  but  two 
balls  E and  C,  the  ball  C would  by  this 
contrivance  move  the  wheel  J round, 
wz,  while  it  defeended  from  C to  D ; 
and  by  this  means  would  raife  the  ball 
E to  F,  and  there  they  will  abide  in  the 
fituation  D F ; but,  fay  the  men  of  this 
perfuafion,  two  other  balls,  fucceeded  to 
the  places  E and  C,  will  ftill  keep  the 
wheel  moving.  Yes,  fo  they  would,  if 
the  balls  at  D and  E could  be  taken  away 
the  moment  they  come  into  that  pofition ; 
not  elfe,for  the  balls  C and  E,  in  order  to 
move  the  wheel,  muft  move  the  balls  D 
and  F,  which  have'  equal  momenta  (as 
being  at  the  fame  diftance  each  from  the 
center,  as  are  the  other  two  rerpedlively) 
which  is  abfurd  by  the  general  propo- 
fition. 

Theabfurdity  of  a perpetual  motion  will 
Itill  farther  appear,  if  we  confider  that 
the  momenta  of  bodies  are  always  pro- 
portioned  to  the  perpendicular  del'centor 
afeent  to  or  from  the  center  of  the  earth. 
Since,  therefore,  in  the  wheel  the  bodies 
are  all  equal  by  fuppofition,  and  the  per- 
pendicular fpaces  through  which  they  de- 
fcend and  afcend,  above  and  below  the 
horizontal  line  or  diameter  AC,  are 
equal ; it  follows,  that  an  equilibrium 
muft  necelTarily  enfue.  Thus,  fo  far  is 
this  wheel  from  producing  a perpetual 
motion,  that  it  admits  of  none  at  all. 

MQULD,  (ftMos-p,  in  the  medisnic  adh 
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gft.  a cavity  cut  with  a defign  to  give  its 
form  or  impreffion  to  fome  fofter  matter 
applied  therein,  of  great  ufe  in  fculpture, 
foundery,  &c. 

The  workmen  employed  in  melting  the 
mineral  or  metallic  glebe  dug  out  of 
mines,  have  each  their  I'everal  moulds  to 
receive  the  melted  metal  as  it  comes  out 
of  the  furnace ; but  thefe  are  different 
according  to  the  diverfity  of  metals  and 
works.  In  gold-mines  they  have  moulds 
for  ingots  i in  filver-mines,  for  bars;  in 
copper  and  lead  mines,  for  pigs  or  fal- 
monsj  in  tin-mines,  for  pigs  and  ingots  ; 
and  in  iron-mines,  for  taws,  chimney- 
backs,  anvils,  caldrons,  pots,  and  other 
large  utenfds  and  merchandizes  of  iron, 
which  are  here  call  as  it  were  at  firft 
hand, 

Tie  Moulds  of  founders,  for  large  works, 
as  ftatues,  bells,  guns,  as  alfo  thofe  for 
fmall  works,  may  be  feen  under  the  ar- 
ticle Foundery. 

ft  Moulds  of  moneyers,  are  frames  full 
of  fand  wherein  the  plates  of  metal  are 
call  that  are  to  ferve  for  the  ftriking  of 
fpecies  of  gold  and  filver.  See  the  article 
Coining. 

Moulds,  in  the  manufaflure  of  paper, 
are  little  frames  compofed  of  feveral  brafs 
or  iron-wires,  fattened  together  by  ano- 
ther wire  ftill  finer.  Each  mould  is  of 
the  bignefs  of  the  flieet  of  paper  to  be 
made,  and  has  a rim  or  ledge  of  wood  to 
which  the  wires  are  fattened ; thefe 
moulds  are  more  ufually  called  frames, 
or  forms. 

hrnace  and  crucible -makers  Moulds,  are 
made  of  wood,  of  the  fame  form  with  the 
crucibles;  that  is,  in  form  of  a trun- 
cated cone  ! they  have  handles  of  wood 
to  hold  and  turn  them  with,  when,  be- 
ing covered  with  the  earth,  the  workman 
has  a mind  to  round  or  flatten  his  veflcl. 

Moulds  for  leaden  bullets,  are  little  iron- 
pincers,  each  of  whole  branches  termi- 
nates in  an  hemifpheiical  concavity,  which 
when  (luit,  form  an  intire  fphere : in  the 
lips  or  (ides  where  the  branches  meet,  is 
a little  jet  cr  hole  through  which  the 
melted  lead  is  conveyed. 

Cfeerj-MouLDS.  The  glaziers  have 
two  kinds  of  moulds,  both  ferving  to 
calf  their  lead,  In  the  one  they  call  the 
lead  into  long  rods  or  canes  fit  to  be 
fewn  through  the  vice,  and  the  grooves 
formed  therein  : this  they  fometimes  call 
ingot  mould.  In  the  other  they  mould 
•oofe  little  pieces  of  lead  a line  thick, 
Md  two  lines  broad,  f.tftened  to  the 


iron-bars : thefe  may  be  alfo  call  in  the 
vice. 

Goldfmiths-yiovL'Di.  The  goldfmiths  nfe 
the  bones  of  the  cuttle-fifli  to  make 
moulds  for  their  fmall  works,  which  they 
dp  by  prefling  the  pattern  between  two 
bones,  and  leaving  a jet  or  hole  to  con- 
vey the  filver  through,  after  the  pattern 
has  been  taken  out. 

Mould,  among  mafons,  a piece  of  hard 
wood  or  iron  hallowed  withinfide,  a.n- 
fwerable  to  the  contours  of  the  mould- 
ings or  corniches,  &c.  to  be  framed  : 
this  is  otherwife  called  caliber. 

Moulds,  among  plumbers,  are  the  tables 
whereon  they  call  the  flieets  of  lead. 
Thefe  they  fometimes  call  fimple  tables  ; 
befides  which  they  have  other  real  moulds 
wherewith  they  call  pipes  without  fol- 
dering.  See  the  article  Plumbery. 

Moulds,  among  grinders  of  optic-glalTes. 
See  the  article  Grinding. 

Moulds,  ufed  in  balket-making  are  very 
fimple,  confining  ordinarily  of  a willow, 
or  ofier,  turned  or  bent  into  an  oval, 
circle,  fquare,  or  other  figure,  according 
to  the  balkets,  panniers,  hampers,  hats, 
and  other  utenfils  intended.  f)n  thele 
moulds  they  make  or  more  properly 
meafure  all  their  work,  and  accordingly 
they  have  them  of  all  lizes,  lhapes,  &c. 

Moulds,  among  tallow-chandlers,  are  of 
two  kinds:  the  firft  for  the  common 
dipped  candles,  being  the  veflel  wherein 
the  melted  tallow  is  difpofed,  and  the 
wick  dipped  ; this  is  of  wood,  of  a tri- 
angular form,  and  fupported  on  one  of 
its  angles,  lb  that  it  has  an  opening  of 
near  a foot  at  top  : the  other,  ufed  in  the 
fabric  of  mould  candles,  is  of  brafs,  pew- 
ter, or  tin  ; here  each  candle  has  its  feve- 
ral moulds.  See  the  article  Candle. 

Mould,  among  gold-besters,  a certain 
number  of  leaves  of  velom,  or  pieces  of 
guts,  cut  fquare,  of  a certain  Cze,  and  laid 
over  one  another,  between  which  they  put 
the  leaves  of  gold  and  filver,  which  they 
beat  on  the  marble  with  the  hammer. 
They  have  four  kinds  of  moulds,  twg 
whereof  are  of  velom,  and  two  of  gut; 
the  fmallell  of  thofe  of  velom  confilts  of 
forty  or  fifty  leaves,  the  largell  contains 
an  hundred  ; for  the  othei's,  each  con- 
tains five  hundred  leaves.  The  moulds 
have  all  their  feveral  cafes,  confiding  of 
two  pieces  of  parchment,  lerving  to  keep 
the  leaves  of  the  mould  in  their  place,  and 
prevent  their  being  difordered  in  beating. 

Mould,  in  agriculture,  a loofe  kind  of 
earth,  every  where  obvious  oi>  the  fur- 
JJ  X.  a face 
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facsof  the  ground,  called  alfo  natural  or 
inother-eai'tli ; by  feme  alfo  loam.  See 
the  article  Earth. 

The  goodnefs  of  a nrould  for  the  purpofes 
of  gardening,  &c.  may  be  known,  ac- 
cording to  Miller,  by  the  light,  fmell, 
and  touch,  i;  Thofe  moulds  tliat  are  of  a 
bright  chefnut  or  hazelly  riolour,  are 
counted  the  heft : of  this  colour  are  the 
bed  loams,  and  alfo  the  belt  natural  earth ; 
and  this  will  be  the  better  yet,  if  it  cut 
like  butter,  and  does  not  flick  obftinately, 
but  is  llioi  t,  tolerably  light,  breaking  in- 
to fmall  clods,  is  fweet,  will  be  temper- 
ed without  crufting  or  chopping  in  dry 
weather,  or  turning  to  mortar  in  wet. 
Next  to  that  the  dark  grey  and  rulfet 
moulds  are  accounted  the  heft  : but  the 
light  and  dark  afli-coloured  the  v/orft,  fuch 
as  is  ufually  found  on  common  heathy 
ground  : the  clear  tawney  is  by  no  means 
to  be  approved  ; but  that  of  a yeliowilh 
red  colour  is  the  word  of  all  ; this  is  com- 
monly found  in  wild  and  wade  parts  of  the 
country,  and  for  the.  mod  part  produces 
nothing  but  gofs,  furze,  and  fern,  ac- 
cording as  their  bottoms  are  more  or  lefs  of 
a li^ht  and  Candy,  or  of  a fpewey,  gravel, 
or  clayey  nature,  a.  All  lands  that  are 
good  and  wholefome,  will,  after  rain, 
or  breaking  up  by  the  fpade,  emit  a good 
fmell.  3.  By  the  touch  we  may  difeover 
whether  it  conlids  of  fubdances  entirely 
arenaceous,  or  clammy  ; or,  as  it  is  ex- 
preffed  by  Mr.-Evelyn,  whether  it  be  ten- 
, der,  fatly,  deterfive,  or  fl  ppery  ; or  more 
harfh,  gritty,  porous,  or  friable. 
BIOtJLDlNESS,  a term  applied  to  bodies 
which  corrupt  in  the  air,  from  fome  hid- 
den principle  of  humidity  therein  i and 
whole  corruption  lliews  iiftlf  by  a certain 
white  down,  or  lanugo,  on  their  fuiface, 
which,  viewed  through  a microfeope,  ap- 
pears like  a kind  of  meadow,  out  of  which 
arife  he-bs  and  flowers,  fome  only  in  the 
bud,  others  full  blown,  and  others  de- 
cayed, each  having  its  root,  flalk,  and 
■othif  pairs.  See  the  articles  Corrup- 
tion and  Vegetation. 
MOULDING,  any  thing  call  In  a mould, 
or  that  teems  to  have  been  fo,  though  in 
jteality  it  were  cut  with  a cliilfel,  or  the  ax. 
Moulding  of  figures  in  pade  is  done  as 
follows:  lake  the  crumb  of  a new  .drawn 
white  loaf,  beat  it,  and  roil  it  wiih  a 
rolling-pin  as  fine  and  as  far  as  it  will 
go;  then  print  it  on  the  moulds:  and 
when  it  has  taken  the  fuitable  figure  you 
defire,  dry  it  in  a dove,  and  it  will  be  very 
hard ; ami  to  preferve  it  from  vermin,  you 
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may  mix  a little  powder  of  aloes  with  it; 
To  mould  fmall  figures  of  jafper-colourt 
oil  your  moulds  with  a fine  pencil,  and 
diverfify  them  with  fuch  colours  as  you 
pleafe,  with  gum-tragacanth  ; if  they 
fpread  or  run,  put  a little  of  the  gall  of 
an  ox,  for  the  thicker  it  is,  the  harder  it 
will  be  : then  mould  your  pade  of  the 
colour  of  jafper,  or  the  like  ; put  it  in  to 
fill  the  mould  ; tie  it  with  a wire,  and 
take  it  out ; repair  and  varnifli  it,  and 
fet  it  to  harden. 

Mouldings,  in  architefture,  projeflures 
beyond  the  naked  wall,  column,  wain- 
fcot,  &c.  the  affemblage  of  which  forms 
cornicbes,  door-cafes,  and  other  decora- 
tions of  architeflure.  See  pi.  CLXXXI. 
fig.  4. 

Some  mouldings  are  fquare,  others  round, 
fome  are  llraight,  others  curved,  &c, 
and  fome  are  plain,  others  carved,  cr 
adorned  with  fculpture,  either  hollowed 
or  in  relievo : fome  again  are  crowned 
with  a fillet,  others  are  without,  as  the 
doucine,  talon,  ovolo,  torus,  fcotia,  af- 
tragal,  gula,  corona,  &c.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Doucine,  fife. 

Mouldings  are  in  architeflure,  what  let- 
ters are  in  writing  ; by  the  various  dif- 
pofitioris  and  combinations  of  mouldings 
may  be  made  an  infinite  number  of  dif- 
ferent profiles,  for  all  forts  of  orders  and 
compofitions,  regular  or  irregular ; and 
yet  all  the  kinds  of  mouldings  may  be 
reduced  to  three,  ’viz.  fquare,  round, 
and  mixed,  i,  e.  compofed  of  .the  other 
two.  For  this  reafon,  thofe  who  invented 
the  gothic  architeflui  e,  refolving  to  recede 
from  thofe  perfeil- figures,  and  sffefling 
to  ufe  others  lefs  perffft,  to  rtittinguilh 
their  architeclure  from  the  antique,  in- 
troduced a new  fet  of  whimfical  niould- 
ings  and  ornaments.  Regular  mould- 
ings ate  either  large,  as  doucines,  ovolos, 
gulas,  talons,  fcotia.s,  or  fmall,  as 
fillets,  aftragals,  conges,  Gfc. 
MOULIN,  or  irr  r/f  Moulin..  See  ihe 
article  Fer. 

MOULINS,  a city  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lionois,  and  dutchy  of  Bourbon, 
fitualcd  forty-feven  miles  fouth-eall  of 
Bourges. 

MOULINET,  is  nfed,  in  mechanics,  to 
fignify  a roller,  which  being  croffed  Willi 
two  levers,  is  ufually  applied  to  cranes, 
capllans,  and  other  forts  of  engines  of 
the  like  nature,  to  draw  ropes,  and  Iteav# 
up  ftones,  &c. 

Moulin  et  is  alfo  a kind  of  lurr.fiiie,  or 
wooden  crofs,  which  turns  horizontally 

upon 
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upon  a ftake  fixed  in  the  ground ; ufual- 
ly  placed  in  paflages  to  keep  out  horfes,, 
and  to  oblige  paflengers  to  go  and  come 
one  by  one.  Thefe  mouifnets  are  often 
fet  near  the  outworks  of  fortified  places 
at  thefides  of  the  bari  iers,  through  which 
people  pafs  on  foot. 

moulting,  or  Mewing,  See  the  ar- 
ticle Mewing. 

MOUND,  a term  ufed  for  a bank  or  ram- 
part, or  other  fence,  particularly  that  of 
earth. 

MouiJd,  in  heraldry,  a ball  or  globe  with 
a crofs  upon  it,  fuch  as  our  kings  are 
nfually  drawn  with,  holding  it  in  their 
kft  hands,  as  they  do  the  fceptre  in  the 
right; 

MOUNT,  an  elevation  of  earth,  called  al- 
foraountain,  See  Mountain. 

Saint  Catharine  of  Mount  Sinai.  See  the 
aiiicle  Catharine. 

h/Mount  Carmel.  See  the  article 
Carmelites. 

Mourt-cassbl,  a town  of  the  french 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Flan- 
ders, fituated  fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Y pres. 

Mount  St.  Michael,  a borough-town 
of  Cornwal,  fituated  on  a bay  of  the 
Englilli  channel,  called  Mountfbay,  eigh- 
teen miles  weft  of  Falmouth. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Mount  St.  Michael  is  alfo  a fortrefs 
of  France,  in  the  province  of  Normandy, 
fituated  on  a rock  in  the  Englifh  channel> 
twenty  miles  eaft  of  St.  Malo. 

Mou  NT-sorrel,  a market-town  of  Lei  - 
cellerihire,  feven  miles  north  of  Leicefter. 

Mount-egg.  In  the  tin-works,  after 
the  tin  from  the  burnt  ore  is  melted 
down  and  remelted,  there  will  fometimes 
remain  a different  Hug  in  the  bottom  of 
the  float ; this  they  call  mount-egg  s and 
though  of  a tin -colour,  yet  is  of  an  iron- 
nature,  as  has  been  found  by  applying  a 
magnet  to  it. 

Mount  certain  funds  oreftablifh- 

ments  in  Italy,  where  money  is  lent  out, 
on  feme  fmall  fecurity.  We  had  alfo 
mounts  of  piety  in  England,  raifed  by 
contribution,  for  the  benefit  of  people 
ruined  by  the  extortions  of  the  Jews. 

Mountain,  mom,  a part  of  the  earth, 
rifmg  to  a confiderable  helgh^  above  the 
level  of  the  furface  thereof. 

The  origin  of  mountains  is  varioufly  af- 
figned  by  pholol'ophers : fome  will  have 
them  coeval  with  the  world,  and  created 
along  with  it;  others,  among  whom  is 
Ur.  Burnet,  will  have  them  to  take  their 


rife  from  the  deluge,  urging  that  fhe  ex- 
treme irregularity  and  diforder  vifible  in 
them,  plainly  fliews  they  do  not  come 
immediately  out  of  the  hand  of  God,  but 
are  the  wrecks  of  the  old  world,  broken 
into  the  abyfs.  See  Deluge. 

Others,  again,  allecTge  from  hiftory,  that 
the  roots  of  many  hills  being  eaten  away, 
the  hills  themfelves  have  fubfided  and 
funk  into  plains;  whence  they  con- 
clude, that  where  the  corruption  is  na- 
tural, the  generation  is  fo  too.  It  appears 
certain  to  many,  that  fome  mountains 
muft  have  been  generated  gradually, 
and  have  grown  up  in  procefs  of  time, 
from  the  fea-fhells,  ©’c.  found  in  them, 
which  they  fuppofe  may  be  account- 
ed for,  from  a violent  wind  iblowing  the 
fand,  ©c.  into  huge  heaps,  which  were 
made  into  a mafs  by  the  rain,  ©c.  The 
origin  of  mountains  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Ray,  feems  to  have  been  from  ex- 
plofions,  by  means  of  fubterraneous  fires; 
and  bethinks  it  very  probable,  that  they 
all  have  vaft  hollows  beneath  them ; and 
that  this  might  have  been  the  means  ufed 
at  the  creaiion,  to  make  the  dry  land  ap- 
pear, he  thinks  no  way  diflbnant  to  rea- 
fon,  Cnee  hiftory  proves  that  fires  have 
raged  in  fubterraneous  caverns  under  the 
feas;  and  there  is  no  natural  impoffibility 
in  fire’s  fubfifting  in  fuch  caverns,  even 
when  the  earth  was  all  over  covered  with 
water,  as  at  the  firft  creation. 

Mountains  appear  to  many,  defefls  and 
blemifties  in  ihe  earth  ; but  they  are  truly 
of  the  utmoft  ufe  and  neceffity  to  the  well- 
being both  of  man  and  other  animals. 
They  ferve  as  fereens  to  keep  off  the  cold 
and  nipping  blafts  of  the  northern  and 
eaftern  winds  ; they  ferve  for  the  pro- 
duflion  of  a great  number  of  vegetables 
and  minerals,  which  are  not  found  in  any 
other  foil ; the  long  ridges  and  chains  of 
lofty  and  topping  mountains  being  gene- 
rally found  to  run  from  eaft  to  weft,  ferve 
to  ftop  the  evagation  of  the  vapours  to- 
wards the  poles,  without  which  they 
would  all  run  from  the  hot  countries,  and 
leave  them  deftitute  of  rain.  Mr.  Ray 
adds,  that  they  condenfe  thefe  vapours, 
like  alembic  heads,  into  clouds,  and  fo, 
by  a kind  of  external  diftillation,.  give 
origin  to  fprings  and  rivers ; and,  by 
amalling,  cooling,and  conftipating  them, 
turn  them  into  rain,  and  by  that  ipeans 
render  the  fervid  region  of  the  torrid  zone 
habitable.  He  farther  adds,  that  many 
creatures  cannot  live  hut  in  particular  fitu- 
ations,  and  evtn  ihe  tops  of  the  higheft 

and 
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and  the  coldell  mountains  are  the  only 
places  where  forae  creatures,  as  well 
birds  as  quadrupeds,  will  live ; of  this 
kind  are  the  ibex  and  chamois  among 
beafts,  and  the  lagopus  among  birds. 
See  the  articles  Ibex,  Sfc. 

To  meafure  the  height  of  a mountain, 
the  fame  method  muft  be  ufed  as  is  done 
in  meafuring  any  other  inacceffible  height. 
See  the  article  Height. 

There  is  another  method  propofed  for  tak- 
ing the  height  of  a mountain,  by  means  of 
the  barometer:  thus,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 
how  many  inches  or  parts  of  inches,  the 
quiclcfilver  is  deprefled,  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain  we  have  a mind  to  meafure, 
below  the  altitude  it  hath  acquired,  at  the 
fame  time,  at  the  bottom  or  fuperficies  of 
the  fea;  for  hence  the  true  height  of  the 
mountain  may  be  found,  from  an  efta- 
bliflied  proportion.  In  order  to  difeo- 
ver  the  height  of  a mountain,  or  that  of 
any  other  thing.  Dr.  Halley,  from  baro- 
metrical obfervations,  on  Snowden-hill, 
concludes  that  the  quickfilver  defeends  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  every  thirty  yards  of 
afeent : and  Dr.  Derham,  by  good  ob- 
fervations on  the  Monument  of  London, 
reckons  eighty  two  feet  for  every  tenth  of 
an  inch  ; but,  by  very  nice  obfervations 
which  he  afterwards  made  with  excel- 
lent inftruments,  at  divers  altitudes,  in 
St,  Paul’s  dome,  and  when  the  barome- 
ter was  at  a different  height,  he  found, 
at  near  ninety  feet,  the  quickfilver  funk 
one  tenth,  and  at  fomewhat  lefs  than 
double  and  treble  that  height,  two  tenths, 
and  three  tenths,  &£.  according  to  Dr. 
Halley’s  and  Mr.  Caffini’s  tables.  See 
the  article  Barometer. 

To  meafure  the  height  of  a lunar  moun- 
tain is  a curious  problem,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  very  ealy  to  effedl  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Let  C (plate  CLXXXIL 
fig.  8.)  be  the  moon’s  center,  EDB  a 
ray  of  the  fun  touching  the  moon’s  fur- 
face  in  D,  and  the  top  of  a mountain  in 
B.  Draw  C B and  C D ; the  height  of 
the  mountain  A B is  to  be  found.  With 
a micrometer  in  a felefcope,  find  what 
proportion  the  ditlance  of  the  top  of  the 
mountain  B,  from  the  circle  of  illumi- 
nation at  D,  bears  to  the  diameter  of  the 
moon,  that  js,  the  proportion  of  th.e 
line  D B to  D F;  and  becanfe  D F is 
known  in  miles,  D B will  be  alio  known 
in  that  meafure. 

Now  admit  that  D B : D C ; : i : 8,  as  in 
one  of  the  hills  it  will  bej  then  DC^ 
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^^65  rz  8.o6a  =:BC  ; wherefore  BC-, 
AC— 8. p6a— 8=0.062— AB, the  height 
of  the  mountain  required.  Wherefore 
ACtABtiSto.ofiz  ::  8000 : 62.  And| 
fince  the  moon’s  femidiameter  AC=  1096 
miles,  therefore  8000  : 62  : : 1096 ; 8.5 
nearly.  This  mountain  then,  being  8| 
miles  high,  is  near  three  times  higher 
than  the  higheft  mountain  on  the  earth. 

Burning  Mountain.  See  Vulcano. 

Qat  of  the  Mountain,  in  zoology.  Sec 
the  article  Cat. 

Carl  o/irie  Mountain,  in  zoology.  See 
the  article  Urogallus. 

MOUNTING,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  fomc- 
thing  that  ferves  to  raife  or  fet  olF  a 
work  ! thus,  the  frame  and  its  dependen- 
ces make  the  mounting  of  a looking* 
glafs;  the  hilt,  the  mounting  of  a fword ; 
the  full,  or  but,  the  mounting  of  a car- 
bine, mufquet,  6fc.  and  the  mounting  of 
a fan,  is  the  flicks  which  ferve  to  open 
and  (hut  it. 

Mounting,  in  military  affairs,  fignifies 
going  upon  duty  : thus,  mounting  a 
breach,  is  running  up  to  it ; mounting 
the  guard,  is  going  upon  guard ; and 
mounting  the  trenches,  is  going  upon 
duty  in  the  trenches;  but  mounting  a 
cannon,  mortar,  fefr.  is  the  fetting  it  on 
its  carriage,  or  the  raifing  its  mouth, 

MOUREMANSKOY,  the  north-wellpart 
of  ruffian  Lapland,  in  Europe. 

MOURNERS,  an  order  of  penitents  In  tlie 
antient  chriftian  church,  who  lay  proliratc 
in  the  porches  of  churches,  begging  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful,  as  they  went  in, 
and  defiring  to  do  public  penance  in  the 
church.  See  the  article'PENiTENTS. 

lyiOURNING,  among  the  antients,  was 
expreffed  by  very  different  figns,  as  by 
tearing  their  cloaths,  wearing  fackcloath, 
laying  afide  crowns  and  the  other  enligns 
of  honour  : thus  Plutarch,  in  his  Life 
of  Cato,  relates,  that  from  the  time  of 
his  leaving  the  city  with  Pompey,  he 
neither  ffiaved  his  head,  nor,  as  iifual, 
wore  the  crown,  or  garland.  A public 
grief  was  fometimes  teflified  by  a general 
Lift.  Among  the  Romans,  a year  of 
mourning  was  ordained,  by  law,  lor  wo-, 
men  why  had  loft  their  hufbands.  In 
public  mournings,  the  fliops  of  Rome 
were  flint  up ; the  lenalors  laid  afide  tlicit 
laticlavian  robes  ; the  confuls  fat  in  a 
lower  feat  than  ufual  ; and  the  women 
laid  afide  all  their  ornaments.  The  an- 
ti?nts  h^d  a remarkable  way  of  moutn- 
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ing  for  foUliers  flain  in  battle ; tbe  whole 
array  attended  the  funeral  iblemnities, 
with  their  arms  and  Ihields  turned  upfide 
down.  See  the  article  Funeral. 

The  mournings  of  the  eaftern  nations  of 
Indians  are  much  more  clofely  followed, 
though  of  much  ftiorter  duration  than 
ourSi  After  the  death  of  a near  relation, 
they  mourn  fifteen  days,  during  which 
time  they  eat  nothing  but  rice  and  water : 
they  are  not  to  chew  betle,  or  to  ufe  the 
common  wafliings  ; but  are  to  perform 
afls  of  charity,  fuch  as  diftributing  food 
to  the  poor;  and  prayers  are.faid,  intreat- 
ing the  almighty  to  forgive  the  fins  of  the 
deceafed,  and  to  affign  him  a good  place 
in  the  other  world.  On  the  fixteenth 
day,  when  the  mourning  is  ended,  they 
make  a folemn  feaft,  according  to  their 
abilities,  and  invite  to  it  all  their  friends 
and  neighbours.  After  this  they  annu- 
ally, on  the  fame  day,  give  food  to  the 
poor,  and  renew  their  prayers  for  the 
happinefs  of  the  dead  perfon. 

The  colours  of  the  drefs  or  habit  worn  to 
fignify  grief,  are  different  in  different 
countries.  In  Europe,  the  ordinary  co- 
lour for  mourning  is  black;  in  China,  it 
is  white,  a colour  that  was  the  mourning 
oftheantient  fpartan  and  roman  ladies; 
in  Turky,  it  is  blue,  or  violet ; in  Egypt, 
yellow  ; in  Ethiopia,  brown  ; and  kings 
and  cardinals  mourn  in  purple.  Every 
nation  and  country  give  a reafon  for  their 
wearing  the  particular  colour  of  their 
mourning:  black,  which  is  the  privation 
of  light,  is  fuppofed  to  denote  the  priva- 
tion of  life  ; white  is  an  emblem  of  pu- 
rity ; yellow  is  to  reprefent,  that  death 
is  the  end  of  all  human  hopes,  becaufe 
this  is  the  colour  of  leaves  when  they  fall, 
and  flowers  when  they  fade ; brown  de- 
notes the  earth,  to  which  the  dead  return  ; 
bloe  is  an  emblem  of  the  happinefs  which 
it  is  hoped  the  deceafed  enjoys  ; and 
purple,  or  violet,  is  fuppofed  to  exprefs 
a mixture  of'forrow  and  hope. 

MOUSE,  in  zoology,  a fpecies  of  mus, 
with  a long  and  almoll  naked  tail,  and 
awhite  belly.  See  the  article  Mus. 

It  is  common  every  where  in  houfes  and 
fields. 

Mouse-ear,  myofotis,  in  botany.  Seethe 
article  MyosoTis. 

Mouse-Tail,  mjofiirus.  See  the  article 
Mvosurus. 

Dm'-Mouse,  yScfA:.  See  SOREX. 

Mouse,  aphrodita.  See  the  article 
Aphrodita. 

liJOUSEL,  or  Mosul,  a city  of  afiatio 


Turky,  in  the  province  of  Diarbec,  or 
Mefopotamia,  Ctuated  on  the  river  Ti- 
gris, oppofite  the  place  where  Nineveh 
ftood  : eaft  long.  4.3°,  and  north  lat.  36®. 

MOUTH,  in  anatomy,  a part  of  the  face, 
confiding  of  the  lips,  the  gums,  the  in- 
fides  of  the  cheeks,  the  palate,  the  fali- 
val  glands,  the,  os  hyoides,  the  uvula, 
and  the  tonfils,  which  fee  under  their 
proper  articles. 

Mr.  Derham  obferves,  that  the  mouth  in 
the  feveral  fpecies  of  animals,  is  nicely- 
adapted  to  the  ufes  of  fuch  a part,  and 
well  fized  and  lhaped  for  the  formation  of 
fpeech,  the  gathering  and  receiving  of 
food,  the  catching  of  prey,  &c.  In  fome 
creatures  it  is  wide  and  large,  in  others 
little  and  narrow  ; in  fome  it  is  formed 
with  a deep  incifure  into  the  head,  for  the 
better  catching  and  holding  of  prey,  and 
more  eafy  comminution  of  hard,  large, 
and  troublefome  food  ; and  in  others  with 
a Ihorter  incifure,  for  the  gathering  and 
holding  of  herbaceous  food.  In  birds, 
it  is  neatly  fhaped  for  piercing  the  air; 
hard  and  horny,  to  fupply  the  want  of 
teeth  ; hooked,  in  the  rapacious  kind,  to 
catch  and  hold  their  prey  ; long  and  {len- 
der in  thofe  that  have  their  food  to  grope 
for  in  moorilh  places  ; and  broad  and 
long,  in  thofe  that  fearch  for  it  in  the 
mud.  Nor  is  the  mouth  lets  remarkable 
in  infefls  : in  fome  it  is  forcipated,  to 
catch,  hold,  and  tear  ihe  prey;  in  others 
aculeated,  to  pierce  and  wound  animals 
and  fuck  their  blood  ; in  others,  ftrongly 
rigid,  with  jaws  and  teeth,  to  gnaw  and 

. ferape  out  their  food,  carry  burdens, 
perforate  the  earth,  nay  the  hardeft 
wood,  and  even  (tones  themfelves,  for 
houfes  and  nells  for  their  young. 

Mouth  ofahorfe,  in  the  manege,  (hould 
be  moderately  well  cloven ; for  when  it 
is  too  large,  it  is  difficult  to  bit  a horfe, 
fo  as  that  he  may  not  fwallow  it,  as  the 
horferaen  term  it;  and  if  he  has  a fmail 
mouth,  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  the  bit 
rightly  lodged  in  it. 

A horfe  is  faid  to  have  a fine,  fenfible, 
tender,  light,  or  loyal  mouth,  when  he  is 
I'o  fenfible  in  that  part  where  the  bit  is 
placed,  as  to  obey  the  leal!  motion  of  the 
bridle  ; fo  a falfe  mouth  is  a mouth,  that 
is  not  at  all  fenfible,  though  the  parts 
look  well,  and  are  well  formed  ; and  a 
mouth  is  faid  to  be  fixed  and  certain, 
when  a horfe  does  not  check  or  beat  up- 
on the  hand.  ■ See  the  article  Hand. 

Mouth  is  uCed  in  the  courts  of  prince', 
for  whar  relates  to  their  eating  and  drink- 
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ing  t hence  officers  of  the  mouth,  yeo- 
men of  the  mouth. 

Opening  and  /hutting  the  Mouth  of  a car- 
dinal. See  the  article  Cardinal. 

MOUTON  D’ORE,  an  antient  french  gold- 
coin,  worth  about  twelve  fols  fix  de- 
niers : it  was  firft  ftruck  in  the  reign  of 
St.  Louis,  and  probably  took  its  name 
from  the  figure  of  a lamb  leprefented  on 
one  of  its  tides. 

MOX  A,  a fort  of  cotton  or  downy  fubftance 
feparated  from  the  leaves  of  a fort  of  In- 
dian mug-wort ; ufed  by  the  eaftern  na- 
tions for  cauterizing  in  certain  parts  of 
the  body.  See  the  articles  Caustics, 
Cauterization,  and  Cautery. 

The  firft  caufticof  this  kind  we  find  ufed, 
was  by  Hippocrates  and  the  other  antient 
phyficians,  to  cauterize  parts  in  pain. 
Some  of  the  moderns  wonderfully  extol 
cauterization  with  moxa,  as  the  moft  ef- 
feflual  means  to  cure,  and  wholly  extir- 
pate the  gout : but  for  the  art  of  caute- 
rizing with  it,  Heifter  thinks  it  neceffary 
to  obferve  the  following  particulars,  mint. 
in  the  firft  place,  to  make  a fmall  cone  of 
the  moxa,  about  a thumb’s  breadth  long, 
made  after  the  fame  manner  as  thofe 
commonly  ufed  for  a fuffitus  ; the  balls 
of  this  cone  is  to  be  ftuck  upon  the  part 
with  gum  arabic,  or  gum  tragacanth, 
and  its  pointis  then  to  be  fired  by  a candle, 
or  burning  coal  ; by  which  means  not 
only  the  cone  will  be  gradually  confum- 
ed,  but  the  painful  part  will  be  at  laft 
cauterized,  and  thence  the  pain  of  the 
gout  will  frequently  havefome  remiffion  ; 
but  if  the  pains  do  not  entirely  vanilh  at 
the  firft,  a new  cone  is  to  be  applied  again 
to  the  part,  and  the  cauterization  thus 
continued  till  the  pain  ceafcs  ; but  how- 
ever this  procefs  may  have  been  cried 
up  by  many  of  the  Europeans,  it  is  at 
prefent  quite  in  difufe,  on  account,  that 
befides  the  acute  pain  it  caufes,  it  is  fre- 
quently found  to  have  little  or  no  effeft. 

MOYNEAU,  orMoiNEAU,  in  fortifica- 
tion. See  the  article  Moineau. 

MSCYSLAW,  the  capital  of  the  palati- 
nate of  Mfcyfltw,  in  Poland,  fituated 
on  the  frontiers  of  Mufcovy  : eaft  long. 
31"  30',  and  north  lat.  54'’  34'. 

MUCILAGE,  in  pharm^acy,  is  in  general 
any  vil'cid  and  glutinous  liquor. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  mucilage  of 
tragacanth,  we  muft  have  four  veflels, 
either  of  delf-ware,  or  common  earth, 
vai  niflied.  Into  one  of  thefe  put  a dram 
aud  a half  of  white  gum  tragacanth, 


bruifed;  into  another  put  half  an  ounce 
of  the  feeds  of  pfyllium  ; into  another 
three  drams  of  quince- feeds;  and  in  the 
fourth  fix  drams  of  the  root  of  marlh- 
mallows,  well  cleanfed,  cut  into  fmall 
portions  and  bruifed  s upon  the  gum  tra- 
gacanth pour  two  ounces  and  a half  of 
ftrawberry-water,  and  as  much  of  beto. 
ny- water;  then  cover  the  velTel,  and 
place  it  over  hot  alhes,  for  three  or  four 
hours,  or  till  the  gum  is  entirely  melted 
and  incorporated  withuhe  water;  then 
the  matter  is  to  be  pafled  through  a 
proper  fearce. 

In  preparing  the  mucilage  of  flea-wort, 
or  pfyllium,  pour  three  ounces  of  ftraw- 
berry-water,  and  as  much  of  betony. 
water,  on  the  feeds  of  pfyllium  ; then 
cover  the  veffel,  and  let  the  matter  Hand 
in  infufion  over  warm  alhes,  for  eight  or 
ten  hours : after  which,  boil  the  infufion 
gently,  and  ftrain  it  by  exprefiion. 

In  making  a mucilage  of  quinces,  on  the 
qiiince-feeds  pour  two  ounces  and  a half 
of  betony-water,  and  as  much  of  the 
water  of  ftrawberries : cover  the  veffels, 
and  leave  the  matter  in  fufion,  for  eight  or 
ten  hours ; after  which  heat  the  infufion 
till  it  is  almoft  ready  to  boil ; then  it  is 
to  be  ftrained  by  exprefiion. 

Mucilage  alfo  denotes  a thick  pituitous 
matter,  evacuated  with  the  urine,  in  the 
gravel  and  dyfuria.  See  the  artides 
Stone  and  Dysury* 

Mucilage  alfo  imports  the  liquor  which 
principally  ferves  to  moiften  the  liga- 
ments and  cartilages  of  the  articulations; 
and  is  fupplied  by  the  mucilaginous 
glands.  See  the  next  article. 

MUCILAGINOUS  glands,  in  anatomy, 
a very  numerous  fet  of  glands,  ferving 
to  fecrete  the  mucilage  of  the  joints.  See 
Gland,  and  the  preceding  article. 
Thefe  glands  are  commonly  fituated  in 
the  joint  after  fuch  a manner  as  to  be 
gently  prelTed,  but  not  deftroyed  by  its 
motion  ; by  which  means,  when  there  is 
the  greateft  necefiity  for  the  mucilage, 
that  is,  when  the  moft  frequent  motions 
are  performed,  the  greateft  quantity  ofit 
, muft  be  fecreted,  Thefe  glands  are  foft 
and  pappy,  but  not  friable;  they  are 
mottly  of  the  conglomerate  kind:  their 
excretory  dufls  are  long,  and  hangloofe 
like  fj  many  fringes,  within  the  articula- 
tion, \vhich,  by  its  motion  and  preflute, 
will  prevent  obftrutlions  in  the  body  of 
the  gland  itfelf,  or  its  excretories,  and 
will  promote  the  return  of  tlie  mucilagoi 
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.telien  fit  16  be  taken  tip  by  the  abforbent 
veffels ; and  at  the  fame  time  the  preflure 
on  the  excretory  dufts  hinders  a (uperflii- 
ous  excretion,  while  the  fimbriated  dif. 
pofition  of  thefe  excretories  will  riot  allow 
any  of  thefecreted  liquor  to  be  pufiied  back 
again  by  thefe  canals  towards  the  glands. 
MtiCOCARNEOUS,  a name  whereby 
fome  authors  call  a fort  of  abfcefies,  which 
are  partly  made  up  of  flefli,  and  partly 
of  a thick  mucous  matter. 

MUCOR,  in  botany,  a genus  of  mulli- 
roems,  being  fungufeS  confifting  of 
roundith  little  bladders,  in  which  are 
found  numerous  feeds,  affixed  to  hair- 
like receptacles,  placed  all  over  the  infide 
of  the  bladders. 

MUCOUS  GLANfls,  in  anatomy,  three 
glands,  which  empty  themfelves  into  the 
urethra;  fo  called  by  their  firft  difco- 
verer,  Mr.  Cowper,  from  the  tenacity 
of  the  liquor  which  they  feparate. 

The  two  firft  of  thefe  are  about  the  big- 
nefs  of  a french-bean,  of  a deprefied  oval 
figure,  and  a yelipwifh  colour,  like  the 
prollates ; being  on  each  fide  the  bulb  of 
the  cavernous  body  of  the  urethra,  a little 
above  it.  Their  excretory  dudls  fpring 
from  the  internal  furfitce;  next  the  inner 
membrane  of  the  urethra,  into  which  they 
open  a little  lower,  by  two  diftinft  orifi- 
ces, juft  below  its  bending  under  the  ofla 
pubis,  in  perinaso,  where  they  difcharge 
a tranfparent  vifcuous  liquor.  The  third 
MUCOUS  gland  is  a fmall,  conglobate, 

. yellowifli  gland  like  the  former,  but 
Ibmevvhat  lefs,  fituated  above  the  angle 
of  the  flexure  of  the  urethra,  under  the 
olTa  pubis,  in  the  pcrinaeum,  near  the 
anus.  It  has  two  excretory  du£ts,  which 
enter  the  urethra  obliqudy,  a quarter  of 
an  inch  below  the  two  former,  and  dif- 
chargesa  liquor  like  them  both  in  colour 
and  conliftence. 

Mucous  FEVER,  a term  ufed  by  medical 
writers,  to  exprefs  thofe  fevers,  in  which 
nature  is  endeavouring  to  rid  herfelf 
Cl  an  abundance  of  pituitous,  mucous, 
and  ferous  matter.  The  catarrhal  fevers 
of  all  forts  areexpreffed  under  this  deno- 
tnination.  See  Catarrhal  fever. 
MUCRO  CORDIS,  in  anatomy,  the  lower 
Orpo'nted  end  of  the  heart.  SteHEAUT. 
WUCU3,  a mucilaginous  liquor  tepara/ed 
by  the  mucous  glands,  and  the  noltrils. 
bte  the  ai  tides  Mucous  glands,  No- 
STaiLs,  and  Gland. 

The  mucus  of  the  urethra  is  a vlfcous 
Uanfparem  liquor,  ferving  to  line  and 
inVicate  the  parr,  that  the  feed  and  the 

voL.  m. 
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urine  may  flip  more  freely,  without  eilbei' 
adhering  to,  or  lacerating  the  part.  The 
mucus  of  the  nofirils  is  a vifcicl  excre- 
mentitious  humour,  fepprated  by  its  pro- 
per glands,  placed  in  the  inrenial  mem- 
brane of  thole  parts,  ferving  to  moiften, 
lubricate,  and  defend  the  olf,61ory  nerves 
which  being  extremely  foft  and  naked, 
would,  without  fuclT  provifion,  be  foori. 
fpoiled. 

MUER,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Aliflria,  and  dutchy  of  Stii  ia,  fituated 
on  the  river  Muer,  twenty -five  miles 
north-weft  of  Grata. 

Muer  is  allb  a river  of  Germany,  which 
rifes  in  Bavaria,  and  running  eaft' thro’ 
the  dutchy  of  Stiria,  hv  Muer  and  Grata, 
unites  with  the  river  Drave,  at  Regard, 
near  Kaniflta,  in  Hungary. 

MUFFLE,  in  metallurgy,  an  arched  cover, 
refilling  the  ftrongeft  fire,  and  made  to 
be  placed  over  coppels  and  tefts  in  the 
operations  of  afTayrng,  to  preferve  them 
from  the  falling  of  coals  and  allies  into 
them  ; though,  at  the  fame  time,  of  fuch  a 
for.Ti,  as  is  no  hindrance  to  the  aflion  of 
the  air  and  fire  on  the  metal,  nor  to  the 
ifHpeflion  of  the  affayer.  The  muflles 
may  be  made  of  any  form,  providing 
they  have  thefe  conditions ; but  thofe  ufed 
with  coppels  are  commonly  made  femi- 
cylindrical ; or  when  greater  vclTels  are 
employed,  in.  form  of  a hollow  hemiC- 
pliere.  The  rriuffie  muft  have  holes,  that 
the  affayer  may  look  in  ; and  the  fore 
part  of  it  muft  he  always  quite  open,  that 
the  air  may  aff  better  in  conjunftion  with 
the  fire,  and  be  inceffantly  renewed  ; the 
apertures  in  the  muffle  ferve  alfo  for  the 
regimen  of  the  fire,  for  the  cold  air  rufji- 
ing  into  the  large  opening  before,  cools 
tile  bodies  in  the  veffel  ; but  if  Tome  coals 
are  put  in  it.  and  its  aperture  befoie  be 
then  film,  with  a door  fitted  to  it,  the  fire 
will  be  increafed  to  the  bigheft  degree, 
much  more  quicklv  than  it  can  be  by  the 
breathing  holes  of  the  furnace.  Ano- 
ther ul'e  of  thefe  apertures  i.s  alfo,  that 
the  arfcnical  vapours  of  lead  and  antimo- 
ny pafling  through  the  holes  in  the  back 
put  of  the  muffle,  may  not  be  ofl’enfive 
to  the  affayer,  who  hands  before  It.  As 
to  the  beighc,  kngih,  and  depth  of , the 
riU'files,  tbcie  muff  be  proportioned  fo 
the  fixe  and  number  of  the  vrlf  Is  they  are 
inteii-ded  to  cover ; and  care  uuvft  he  taken 
in  this,  that  all  ihe  parts  of  the  inner  fur- 
f-ice  of  thefe  vefiVlsba  in  the  reach  cfthe 
iffiyer’s  eye.  The  moft  frequent  fize  of 
the  muffle  IS,  however,  four  inches  high, 
12  Y fix 
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fix  or  eight  long,  and  four  or  fix  inches 
broad.  The  fegments  cut  off  at  the  ba- 
fes,  for  the  leffer  holes,  mull  be  of  fuch 
a proportioned  height  that  the  leaft  veffrls 
put  under,  may  not  be  in  the  way  of  coals 
or  alhes  falling  into  them.  Wooden 
moulds  of  a proper  lhape  are  mod  con- 
venient for  making  thefe  muffles  in,  and 
the  matter  for  making  them,  is  the 
fame  with  that  of  the  german  clay-tefts; 
that  is,  either  of  a pure  native  cUy,  of  a 
condition  to  bear  the  fire,  which  will  be 
known  upon  the  trial  j or  fuch  clay  har- 
dened by  a mixture  of  the  powder  of 
ftones : and,  in  order  to  the  forming  of 
thefe,  the  mats  mull  be  made  tolerably 
foft  and  pliant,  by  kneading  it  on  a flat 
idone ; then  fpread  it  out  evenly  into  a 
thin  cake,  fomewhat  longer  and  broader 
than  you  intend  the  muffle  to  be  made  ; 
and  fo  thick,  that  two  or  more  thin  plates, 
of  about  two  lines  thick  each,  may  be  cut 
off  from  it.  One  of  thofe  thin  plates  be- 
ing cut  off  from  the  cake,  is  to  be  rubbed 
over  with  oil  or  fat,  and  then  laid  over 
the  mould;  then  cut  cut  a femicircular 
piece  from  the  mafs,  of  the  fame  thick- 
nefs  with  the  former,  and  lay  this  on  the 
back  plane  of  the  mould,  joining  the  edges 
of  this  plate  to  thofe  of  the  former,  welting 
them  well  with  water  : another  thin  plate 
roufl  be  cut  off,  for  the  bottom  of  the 
muffle.  The  muffle  thus  made,  let  it  be 
wetted,  and  carefully  rubbed  over,  and 
then  expofed  to  the  air,  and  afterwards 
baked  in  a baker’s  kiln,  or  affayer’s  oven. 
MUFTI,  or  Muphti,  the  chief  of  the 
ecclefiaftieal  order,  or  primate,  of  the 
muffulman  religion.  The  auihority  of 
the  mufti  is  very  great  in  the  ottoman 
' empire;  for  even  the  fultan  himfclf,  if 
he  would  preferve  any  appearance  of  reli- 
gion, cannot,  without  hearing  his  opi- 
nion, put  any  perlon  to  death,  or  fo 
much  as  infiiiSl  any  corporal  puniflinient. 
In  all  aftions,  efpecially  criminal  ones, 
bis  opinion  is  required,  by  giving  him  a 
wiiting,  in  which  the  cafe  is  flaied,  un- 
der fe'gned  names  ; which  he  fubfrribes 
with  the  words,  Hs  Jhall,  ox  Jkall  not  be 
puwjked.  Such  ouiward  honour  is  paid 
to  the  multi,  that  the  grand  feignior  him- 
felf  riles  up  to  iiini,  and  advances  feven 
Heps  to  meet  him,  when  he  comes  into  his 
preltnce.  He  alone  has  the  honour  of 
killing  the  luifan’s  lef;  (boulder,  wliilft 
the  prime  vizier  klffes  only  the  hem  of  his 
garment;  when  the  grand  feignior  ad- 
dreffes  any  writieg  to  the  mufti,  he  gives 
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him  the  following  titles  : “ To  the  efai) 
the  wifell  of  the  wife  ; inftru6led  in 
all  knowledge;  the  mod  excellent  of 
excellents ; abttainirg  from  things  un- 
lawful ; the  fpring  of  virtue  and  true 
feience  ; heir  of  the  prophetic  doiSliines  • 

. refolver  of  the  problems  of  faith  ; re- 
vealer  of  the  orthodox  articles  ; key  of 
. the  treafures  of  truth  ; the  light  to 
doubtful  allegories  ; ftrengthened  with 
the  grace  of  the  fupreme  legiflator  of 
mankind  ; may  the  moft  high  God 
perpetuate  thy  virtues.”  .The  eleflion 
of  the  mufti  is  folely  in  the  grand  felz. 
nior,  who  prefents  him  with  a veil  of 
rich  fables,  &c.  If  he  is  conviSed  of 
treafon,  or  any  great  ciime,  he  is  put  in. 
to  a mortar,  kept  for  that  purpofe  in  the 
Seven  Towers  at  Conllantinople,  and 
pounded  to  death. 

MUGGLETONIANS,  a religious  fefl, 
which  arofe  in  England,  about  the  year 
1657  ; fo  denominated  from  their  leader 
Lodowick  Muggleton,  a journeyman 
taylor,  who,  with  his  affociate  Reeves, 
fet  up  for  great  prophets,  pretending,  as 
it  is  faid,  to  have  an  abfolute  power  of 
faving  and  damning  whom  they  pleafed; 
and  giving  out,  that  they  were  the  two 
laft  witnelfes  of  God,  that  (hould  appear 
before  the  end  of  the  world. 

MUGIL,  in  itchthyology.  See  Mullet., 

MUG- WORT,  in  botany,  the  fame  with 
the  artemifia.  See  Artemisia. 

Mug- wort  has  long  been  famous  as  an 
uterine  and  antifpafinodic,  and  a medi- 
cine of  great  power  in  all  difeafes  of  the 
nerves.  It  is  evidently  aperient  and  ab- 
ftergenl ; it  promotes  the  menfes,  ami 
cleanles  the  womb.  It  is  given  in  de- 
coflion,  or,  nuicl)  more  agreeably,  in  a 
light  infufion,  in  theinanner  of  tea.  The 
mid  wives  nfe  it  externally,  by.  boiling  it, 
and  applying  it  to  the  belly,  to  pioraolt 
the  menllrnal  difchaige,  or  the  expulCoit 
of  the  fccundines.  It  is'by  feme  ranch 
recommended  as  a cure  for  the  Iciatica, 
and  is  to  be  taken  for  this  purpole,  either 
in  powder,  two  dtams  for  a dole;  ortho 
expreffed  ju'cc  drank,  nn  ounce  or  two, 
twice  a day,  for  lome  months. 

MUID,  a large  rnpafiire,  in  nfe  among  ihe 
fiench,  for  things  dry.  Themuidisiio 
real  vellVi  tiled  as  a meafure,  but  an  citi- 
mation  of  feveir.l  other  meafure;,  asibf 
ftptier,  mine,  imnot,  uudiel,  Ur,  See 
the  article  Measur  e. 

Muid  is  alfo  one  ot  the  nine  cafics,  or  re- 
guk.r  vefi'eh  uf-J  in  Erance,  to  put  wine 

amf 
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snfl  other  liquors  in.  The  muid  of  wine 
is  divided  into  two  deini-inuids,  four 
quarter-inuids,  and  eight  half-quaiter- 
muids,  containing  36  feptiers-. 

MUL,  or  Mull,  oneof  the  weflern  iilands 
of  Scotland,  being  part  of  the  fliire  of 
Argyle,  and  lying  to  the  wettward  of  it  : 
this  illand  is  twenty-four  miles  long,  and 
in  fome  places  as  many  broad. 

MuL,  or  Mull  of  Cantire,  thefouih  cape 
or  promontory  of  the  county  of  Cantire 
oi'Mul,  in  the  firth  of  Clyde,  on  the  welt 
of  Scotland. 

Mul,  or  Mull  nf  Gallo^May,  the  foutli 
cape  or  promontory  of  all  Scotland,  in 
tile  county  of  Galloway,  on  the  Irifli  fea. 
MULATTO,  a name  given  in  the  Indies 
to  thole  who  are  begotten  by  a negro 
man  on  an  Indian  woman,  or  an  Indian 
man  on  a negro  woman. 

MULBERRY,  moms,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  monoecia-tetrandria  dais  of  plants, 
having  no  corolla  ; the  ftamina  are  four 
ftbiilated  ereft  filaments,  longer  than  the 
cup;  there  is- no  pericarpium  ; the  cup 
is  very  large,  carnole,  fucculent,  and 
baccated,  containing  a fingle  ovato-acute 
feed. 

The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  ufed  for  feed- 
ing filkworms,  for  which  purpofc  it 
iliould  not  be  allowed  to  grow  tall,  but 
kept  in  a fort  of  hedge  j and  inllead  of 
pulling  off  the  leaves  lingly,  they  Ihould 
he  cut  off  with  (heers,  together  with  the 
young  branches.  See  Silkworm. 
MULCT,  a fine  of  money  laid  upon  a 
man,  who  has  committed  fome  fault  or 
mll'demeanor. 

MULCH,  a term  ufed  by  gardeners  for 
rotten  dung,  or  the  like,  thrown  upon 
beds  of  young  plants,  to  prefei  ve  them 
from  the  bad  elFeds  of  cold  or  drought. 
MULDAW,  a river  of  Bohemia,  that 
arifes  on  the  confines  of  Auftria,  and, 
running  north,  through  Bohemia,  unites 
with  the  Elbe  at  Melnick. 

MULDORF,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Circle  ol  Bavaria,  fituated  on  the  river 
Inn,  forty  miles  ealt  of  Munich. 
mule,  in  zoology,  a mongrel  kind  of 
quadruped,  ufually  generatecLhetween  an 
ais  and  a mare,  and  fometimes  between 
ahorfe  and  a flie-afs.  The  mule  is  a fort 
ol  a monder,  ot  a middle  nature  between 
us  parents,  and  theiefore  incapable  of 
propagating  its  fpeciesj  fo  carelul  is  na- 
ture  to  avoid  filling  the  world  with  mon« 
liqs.  Mules  are  chiefly  ufed  in  coun- 
tries where  there  are  rocky  and-  Itony 


roads,  as  about  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  fifca 
Great  numbers  of  them  are  kept  in  thefe 
places;  they  are  ufually  black,  ftrong, 
well  limbed,  and  large,  being  moltly 
bred  out  of  the  fine  fpanifli  mares  : the 
mules  are  fometimes  fifteen  or  fixteeti 
hands  high.  No  creatures  are  lb  proper 
for  carrying  large  burdens,  and  none  fo 
fine  footed.  They  are  much  ftronger 
for  draught  than  our  horfes,  and  are  often 
as  thick-fet  as  our  dray-horfes  ; and  they 
will  travel  feveral  months  together,  with 
fix  or  eight  hundred  weight  upon  their 
backs:  they  are  much  hmdier  and 
ftronger  than  horfes,  and  will  live  and 
work  twice  the  age  of  a horfe  ; and 
thofe  mules  which  are  light  are  fitter  for 
riding  than  horfes,  as  to  the  walk  and 
trot ; but  they  are  apt  to  gallop  rough. 

MULHAUSEN,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the'  landgravate  of  Alface,  fituated  on 
the  river  111,  forty  miles  Ibuth  of  Straf- 
burg. 

Mulhausek,  is  alfo  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  upper  Saxony,  and  terri- 
tory of  Thuringia,  fituated  fixteen  miles 
north-weft  of  Sax  gotha. 

MULIEBRIA,  a term  ufed  to  fignlfy  the 
privities  of  women. 

MULIER,  in  law,  fignifies  the  lawful  if- 
I'ne  born  in  wedlock,  though  begotten 
before.  The  mulier  is  preferred  to  an 
elder  brother  born  out  of  matrimony  ; as, 
for  inltance,  if  a man  has  a fon  by  a 
woman  before  marriage,  which  iffne  is  a 
baltard,  and  afterwards  marries  the  mo- 
ther of  the  baftard,  and  they  h ive  another 
fon,  this  fecond  fon  is  mnlier  and  lawful, 
and  lhall  be  heir  of  the  father,  hut  the 
other  can  be  heir  to  no  perlon.  See  the 
article  Bastard. 

By  the  civil  law,  where  a man  has  iffue 
by  a woman,  if  after  that  he  marries 
her,  the  illue  is  mulier. 

MULIERTY,  fignifies  the  condition  of  a 
mulier,  or  liwful  iflue.- 

MULI-ER,  oi'Mullar,  denotes  a ftone 
flat  and  even,  at  the  bottom,  hut  round 
a-top,  ufed  lor  grinding  of  matters  on  a 
marble.  The  apothecaries  ul'e  mullers  to 
prepare  fome  of  their  teftaceous  powders, 
a-nd  painters  for  their -colours,  either  dry 
or  in  oil. 

Muller  is  alfo  an  inftrnment  ufed  by  the 
glafs-grinders  ; being  a piece  cf  wood,  tp 
one  end  whereof  is  cemented  the  glafs 
to  be  ground.  It  is  ordin.arily  about  fix 
inches  long,  turned  round.  See  ilic  ar- 
ticle Glass-grindimc. 
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MULLERAS,  a town  of  GErmany,  in 
the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  mar- 
qnlfate  of  Brandenburg,  fituated  thirty- 
eight  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Berlin. 

MULLET,  mug'll,  in  ichthyology,  a ge- 
nus of  the  acanlhopterygeous  (idles,  the 
head  of  which  is  of  a deprelfed  form  in 
the  anterior  part,  and  the  body  oblong 
and  coinprcffed.  On  each  fide  of  the 
head,  below  the  nodrils,  there  ftands  a 
little  bone,  which  is  ferrated  on  its  lower 
part;  the  eyes  are  not  covered  with  a 
ikin  ; and  i)iere  are  teeth  on  the  tongue 
and  palate,  but  none  in  the  jaws  or  fau- 
ces; the  branchiofttge  membrane  on  each 
lide  contains  fix  oflicles ; thefe  are  of  a 
crooked  figure,  and  the  upperone,  which 
is  the  bro'jileit,  is  coveted  by  the  cover- 
ings of  the  gills  in  fuch  a manner,  that 
only  five  appear. 

Mullet  is  •.Kb  a name  for  fevcral  fpecies 
ofthetrigla.  eeTltiOLA. 

Mullet,  o.  Mollet,  in  heraldry,  a 
bearing  in  form  of  a flat,  or  rather  of 
the  rowel  of  a fpur,  which  it  originally 

• reprefented. 

The  mullet  has  but  five  point';  when 
' there  are  fix  it  is  called  a ftar;  tlio’  others 
make  this  differenre,  that  the  mullet  is, 
or  ought  to  be  always  pierced,  which  a 
liar  is  not.  See  plate  CLXXXI.  fig.  z. 

, The  mullet  is’uiually  the  difference  or 
diftinguithing  mark  for  the  fourth  Ipn, 
or  third  brother,  nr  houfe;  though  it  is 
often  borne  alone,  as  coat-armour. 

MULLUS,  the  fame  with  mullet.  Seethe 
article  Mullet. 

MULSUM,  mulse,  a liquor  made  of 
wine  and  honey,  or  even  of  wine  and 
water.  See  the  article  Hydromel. 

MDLT.A,  or  MultuRa  episcopi,  is 
Lid  to  be  a fatisfafition  antiently  made 
to  the  king  by  the  bifiiops,  in  order  that 
they  might  have  power  to  make  their 
laft  wills  and  tUbiments  ; and  have  the 
probate  of  the  wills  of  other  men,  and 
alfo  the  granting  of  adntinilirations. 

MULTAN,  orMouTAN,  a city  of  hither 
India  in  Alia,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Multan,  fituated  on  the  fiver  Indus, 
eall  long,  yz"  i,;',  north  lat.  30®. 

MULTANGULAR,  a figure,  or  body, 
which  h.is  many  angles. 

MULTILATERAL,  in  geometry,  is  ap- 
plied to  thole  figures  which  have  rriore 
tha.n  four  fides  or  angles,  morp  ufuaily 
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called  polygons.  Seethe  articlePoLYcos 
MULTINOMIAL,  or  Multinomial 
roots,  in  mathematics,  fuch  roots  as 
are  compofed  of  many  names,  parts,  or 
, members;  as  + + &c.  See 

the  article  Root. 

MULTIPLE,  multiple)^,  In  arithmetic,  a 
number  which  comprehends  feme  otiitr 
feveral  times,  thus  6 is  a multiple  of  a 
and  12  is  a multiple  of  6,  4,  and  3,  com- 
prthending  the  firft  twice,  the  lecond 
thrice,  ©r. 

Multiple  ratio,  or  proportion,  is 
tlvfit  which  is  between  multiples.  If  the 
Itlfer  terni  of  tfie  ratio  be  an  aliquot  part 
of  the  gi eater,  the  ratio  of  the  greater 
to  the  lefs  is  called  multiple;  and  that  of 
the  lefs  to  the  greater  fubmultiple.  A 
fubmultiple  number  is  that  contained  in 
the  multiple;  thus,  the  numbers  i,  j, 
and  3,  are  fubmultiples  of  g.  Duple, 
triple,  Sfr.  ratios,  as  alfo  fubduples, 
fubtriples,  &c.  are  fo  many  fpecies  of 
multiple  and  fubmultiple  ratios.  See 
the  article  Ratio. 

MULTIPLICAND,  in  arithmetic,  one  of 
the  faRors  in  the  rule  of  multiplication; 
being  that  number  which  is  given  to  be 
multiplied  by  another,  which  is  called' 
the  multiplicafor,  or  multiplier. 
MULTIPLICATION,  in  general,  the 
aft  of  increafing  the  number  of  any 
thing. 

Multiplication,  in  arithmetic,  is  a rule 
by  which  any  given  number  may  be 
fpeedily  increafed,  according  to  any  pro- 
pofed  number  of  times. 

Multiplication,  which  is  the  fourth  rule 
in  arithmetic,  ferves  inftead  of  many 
. additions  5 the  produft  of  a multiplica- 
tion being  only  the  repetition  of  the  mul- 
tiplicand fo  many  times,  as  there  are 
units  in  the  multiplier. 

Cafe  I.  To  multiply  fingle  numbers  by 
one  another. 

All  the  variety  that  can  happen  in  this 
cafe  is  expreffed  in  the  following  table  qf 
multiplication,  which  muft  be  peifeflly 
got  by  heart,  for  the  ready  performance  (f 
any  operation  in  multiplication  : ill® 
vve  learn,  by  the  table,  that  3 limes  3 is 
9;  that  3 times  6 is  18,  ©f.  We  ha’c 
. in'  this  table,  omitted  multiplying  wiill 
2,  it  being  fo  very  eafy  that  aaiy  one  nwy 
do  it. 

Multp 
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Multiplication  Table. 


3X3ZZ  9 
3X4=12 

,4X4=16 
4X5  = 20 
4X6  = 24 

5X5=25 

5x6=30 

5X7=35 

6x6=36 

6x7=42 

6x8=48 

7x7=49 
7x3=56 
7X9  = 6,3 

8x8  = 64 
8X9  = 72 
9X9  = 81 

;x6=ig 

4X7=28 

5X8=40 

6x9=54 

iX7  = 2i 

4x8=32 

45 

3X8=24 

4X9  = 36 

3X9  = 27 

Cafe  II.  To  multiply  a compound  num- 
ber by  a fingle  one. 

Rule.  Having  placed  the  multiplier  un- 
der the  unit’s  place  of  the  multiplicand  5 
firft,  multiply  the  unit  of  the  multipli- 
cand by  the  multiplier  ; if  their  produft 
be  lefs  than  ten,  fet  it  down  underneath 
its  own  place  of  units,  and  proceed  to 
the  next  figure  of  the  multiplicand  ; but 
if  their  proilufb  be  above  ten,  or  tens, 
then  fet  down  the  overplus  only,  or  odd 
figure,  as  in  addition,  and  carry  the 
faid  ten  or  tens  in  mind,  till  you  have 
multiplied  the  next  figure  of  the  laiul-. 
tiplirand  with  the  multiplier:  then,  to 
their  prodiifl  add  the  ten  or  tens  beared 
in  mind,  fetting  down  the  overplus  of 
their  fum  above  the  tens,  as  before;  and 
fo  proceeil  in  that  manner  until  all  the 
figures  of  the  multiplicand  are  multiplied 
with  the  multiplier. 

Example.  Stippole  it  were  required  to 
multiply  3213  by  3. 

3213  Multiplicand. 

3 Multiplier. 


For,  beginning  at  the  unit’s  place  3,  fay 
3 times  3 is  9,  whicb,  becaufe  it  is  left 
than  ten,  fet  down  underneath  its  owa 
place,  and  proceed  to  the  next  place  of 
tens,  faying  3 times  i is  3,  which  fet 
down  underneath  its  own  place;  then  at 
the  next  place,  m/K.  of  hundreds,  fay 
3 times  2 is  6,  which  fet  down  as  before; 
laltly,  at  the  place  of  thoufands,  fay  3 
times  3 is  9,  which  being  fet  down 
underneath  its  own  place,  the  opera- 
tion is  finiflied,  and  the  true  produft 
is  9639. 

Cafe  III.  To  multiply  one  compound 
number  by  another. 

Rule.  Place  every  number  refpeftively 
under  its  own  kind  ; multiply  each 
figure  of  the  multiplicand  by  each  figure 
of  the  multiplier  as  before j and  obfervo 
to  fet  the  firit  figure  of  each  refpeffive 
produH  under  that  figure  of  the  multi- 
plier, by  which  it  was  made;  lalfly, 
add  the  feveral  produHs  together  for  the 
whole  produdb. 
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I.xample  i.  Let  It  be  required  to  multiply  78094  by  7563. 

The  operation.  78094  Multiplicand. 

7563  Multiplier. 

23428a  The  firft  particular  produfb  vidth  3. 

, 468564  The  fecond  particular  produdl  with  60. 

390470  The  third  particular  produeb  with  500. 

54665S  The  fourth  particular  produdb  with  7000. 

590624922  The  total,  or  true  produfb  required. 

When  there  is  a cypher  or  cyphers  to  lar  produdbs  are  added  together;  then 

the  right  hand,  either  of  the  mult'pli-  to  their  fum  annex  fo  many  cyphers  as 

cand  or  multiplier,  or  to  both,  in  that.  there  are  in  either  or  both  the  fadbors, 

eafe,  multiply  the  figures  as  before,"  as  in  the  iollowing  examples, 

peglefling  the  cyphers  yniil  the  particu- 


Example  2. 
9538 

4600 

571^8 

43S7480P 


Example  3. 
S7600 

^ 

7884" 

6132 

(5920400 


Example  4. 
785000 
e 6900 

7065 

4710 

392; 

44666500000 


If 
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3f  it  be  rjquir'eti  to  multiply  any  number 
by  10,  100,  loooj  10000,  &c.  it  is 
only  annexing  the  cyphers  of  the  multi - 
jilier  to  the  figures  of  the  multiplicantl, 
and  the  work  is  (lone  : thus  578X  to~ 
5780,  570X  too— 57S00,  578X1000  — 

5 78000,  578X 10000— 5780000,  tifr.  if 
a quantity  be  multiplied  by  the  com- 
ponent p;'.rt  of  the  multiplier,  the  pro- 

..  dii£l  will  be  the  fame  as  if  it  had  been 
multiplied  by  the  multiplier  itl'elf:  thus, 
S45  by  7,  and  the  proHufl  by  6 is  the  • 
fame  as  'if  245  was  multiplied  by  7X6, 
that  is  by  42. 

For  the  proof  of  multiplication,  it  is  to 
be  obteived  that  the  p’roduil  is  then  right 
when  being  divided  by  the  multiplier  it 
quotes  the  multiplicand  ; or  divided  by 
the  multiplicand  it  quotes  the  multiplier. 
See  the  article  Division. 

Crefs  Multiplication,  otherwife.calied 
duodecimal  arithmetic,  is  an  expeditious 
method  of  multiplying  things  of  feveral 
fpecies,  or  denominations,  by  others  like- 
wife  of  different  fpecies,  (Sc,  e.  g.  Shil- 
lings and  pence,  by  fliillings  and  pence; 
feet  and  inches,  by  feet  and  inchet. 

This  is  much  ufed  in  meafuring,  &c, 
and  the  method  is  thus  : 

Suppofe  5 feet  3 inches  to  be 
multiplied  by  2 fcet4  tiTches  ; fay  F.  I« 
a times  5 feet  is  10  feet,  and  253 
times  3 IS  6 inches;  again,  fay  4 2 4 

times  5 is  20  inches,  or  i foot  ~7o  6 

8 inches;  and  4 times  3 is  la  j g 

parts,  or  i inch  : the  whole  fum  \ 

makes  la  feet  3 inches.  In  the  

lame  manner  you  may  manage  ^ 

Ihillings  and  pence,  &c. 

For  the  multiplication  of  vulgar  and  de- 
cimal fraflions,  fee  the  articles  Frac- 
tion and  Decimal. 

Multiplication,  in  algebra.  The 
general  rule  for  the  figns  is,  that  when 
the  figns  of  the  faflois  are  alike  (i.  e. 
both  -b  or  both — ) the  fign  of  the  pro- 
duff  is  -f-  ; but  when  the  figns  of  the 
faclors  are  unlike,  the  fign  of  the  pro- 
duft  is  — . 

Cafe  1.  When  any  pofitive  quantity,  -f.rz, 
is  multiplied  by  any  pofitive  number,  -j-«, 
the  meaning  is,  that  -j-  a is  to  be  taken 
as  many  times  as  there  are  units  in  n ; 
and  the  produfl  is  evidently  71  a. 

Cafe  a.  When  — a is  multiplied  by.?/, 

Mult,  a b 
By  a + b 

Prod.  ^ aa+ab 

-\-ab-^bb  • 

aa^,-  zab  bb 


then  — <2  Is  to  be  taken  as  often  as  there 
are  units  in  ?/;  and.  the  produfl  mult 
be — ?/  a. 

Cafe  3._  Multiplication  by  a pofitive 
number  implies  a repeated  addition:  but 
multiplication  by  a negative  implies  a 
repeated  fubtraflion.  And,  when -f.  a is 
to  be  multiplied  by  — ?/,  the  meaning  is 
that  -J-  a is  to  be  fubtrafifed  as  often  as 
there  are  units  in  n ; therefore  the  pro. 
duff  is  negative,  being  — ?/  a. 

Cafe  4.  When — a is  to  be  multiplied 
by  — n,  then  — « is  to  be  fubtracted  as 
often  as  there  are  units  in  ?/;  but  tofub- 
tra6l — a is  equivalent  to  adding  -f-a,  con- 
feqnently  the  produfl  is  -J-  ?/  a.  The  fe- 
cond  and  fourth  cafes  may  be  iiluftrated 
in  the  following  manner  : 

It  is  evident  that  -f  a — azzo  ; therefore 
if  we  multiply  + a — a by  >/,  the  pro- 
duff  muft  vanifli  or  be  c,  becanfe  the 
fafior  rr  — also.  The  fit  ft  term  of  the 
produff  is  -f  77  a (by  cafe  i.)  Therefore, 
the  fecond  term  of  the  proJuft  nuirt  be 

— 77  a,  which  deftroys  + 77  a;  Co  that  the 
whole  produff  muft  be  -j-  77a  — 71a  — 0, 
Therefore,  — a multiplied  by  17  gives 

— n a. 

In  the  like  manner,  if  we  multiply -j-n 
•—aby  — n,  the  firft  term  of  the  pro- 
duff being  — na,  the  latter  term  of  the 
produff  muft  be  -f-  77  a,  becaufe  the  two 
together  muft  deftroy  each  other,  or 
their  amount  o,  fince  one  of  the  faflors 
(viz.  a — a)  is  o.  Therefoie,  — a mul- 
tiplied by  — 77  muft  give  na. 

If  the  quantities  to  be  multiplied  are 
fimple,  find  the  fign  of  the  produfl  by  the 
laft  lule;  after  it  place  the  produff  of  the 
co-efficients,  and  fet  down  ail  the  letters 
after  one  another  as  before. 

Examples. 

Mult,  -j-  a I — za  l-fifA' 

By-k  b \ -^  ^b  |— cr? 
Produft  -k  <2  6 — i ab  — 3ofl,v. 

Mult.  — 8x1  -k  3 a i 

By  — 4nl— 

Produff -k 3ar3X  — i^aabc. 

To  multiply  compound  quantities,  you 
muft  multiply  every  part  of  the  nrulli* 
plicand  by  all  the  parts  of  the  multiplier 
taken  one  after  another,  and  then  col- 
lec'f  all  the  produfis  into  one  fum  ; the 
firm  fiiall  be  the  produft  retjuired. 


a a—^b 

4a+^b 

8^2a — ixab 

-f-  loab — T5  hh 

8««— a of--  15  bb 

Sum 


Mult, 
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Mult. 

By 

Prod.  ^ 
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a a — 4 b 

1 a + /j.  b 

— Sab 

ab  — b b 


Sum  4 a a . . o.  — 16  b b 
Mult,  a a a b Of.  b b 
By  a — b 


MUM 

X X — a X 
X a 

XXX  — a X X 
+-«  X X — a ax 

XXX.  .0.  . — a ax 


Prod. 


aaa.\-aab.\-abb 

— aab  — abb — bbb 


Sum  aaa  . . o.  . . o . . o . 


■bbb 


Produfls  that  arife  from  the  multiplica- 
tion of  2,  3,  or  more  quantities  as  a 6 c, 
are  faid  to  be  of  2,  3,  or  more  dimen- 
fions ; and  thole  quantities  are  called 
faftors  or  roots. 

If  all  the  faflors  are  equal,  then  thefe 
produfls  are  called  powers  as  a a or  a a a 
are  powers  of  a.  Powers  are  exprefled 
fometimes  by  placing,  above  the  root  to 
the  right  hand,  a figure  exprefling  the 
number  of  faftors  that  produce  them, 
thus ; 

tt  rift  power  of  the  ra 

a a j \zd  I root  a,  and  I a~ 

aaa  t < 3d  s is  generally  < 

aaaa  I / 4th  I exprefled  I «"'■ 

aaaaa}  l-^th  J thus;  1.  <3^ 

Thefe  figures  which  exprefs  the  number 
offiflors  that  produce  powers  are  called 
their  indices  or  exponents  ; thus  » is  the 
index  of  a^.  And  powers  of  the  fame 
root  are  multiplied  by  adding  their  ex- 
ponents thus : a^xa^—a^,  a*xa^  — o’, 
(d  X a — a*. 

Sometimes  it  is  ufcful  not  afilu,i>lly  to  mul- 
tiply compound  quantities,  butio  fit  them 
down  tipan  the  fign  of  Multiplication 
(x)  between  them,  drawing  a line  over 
each  of  the  compound  fiitors.  Thus 

a ■{■  b X a — A exprelTcs  the  produfil  of 
n + A njultiplied  hy  a — b. 

Mui,Tir-ncATioN(T'furds.  See  Surds. 

MOLTIPLICATOR,  or  multiplier, 
in  arithmetic,  a number  multiplying  ano- 
ther called  the  multiplicand.  See  Mul- 
tiplicand and  Multiplication. 
The  larger  number  is  generally  made  the 
h'uliiplicand,  and  is  placed  above  the 
finaller,  or  multiplicator  ; but  the  refult 
IS  the  fame,  which  foever  of  the  numbers 
be  made  multiplicand,  or  multiplier. 

M'ULi  IPTYJNG  GLASS,  in  optics,  one 
wherein  objeSs  appear  increafed  in 
number. 

h is  otherwife- called  a polyhedron,  be- 
ing ground  into  fevrral  planes,  that  make 
^gies-svith  each  other-j  through  which 


the  rays  of  light  iffnlng  from  the  ft  me 
point  undergo  different  refradlions,  fo  as. 
to  enter  the  eye  from  every  furface  in  a 
different  direftion. 

MULTTSILIQUOUS  plants,  ihofc 
■ which  have  after  each  flower  many  di- 
ftinff,  long,  flender,  filiqure  or  pods,  in 
which  their  feed  is  contained:  fitch  are 
bear’s  foot,  columbine,  houfe  leek,  na- 
vel-wort, orpine,  Sfc. 

MULTITUDE,  an  affemblage,  or  col- 
leflion  of  a great  number  of  diftinft 
perfons  or  things  : thus  we  fay,  a mul- 
titude of  men,  of  horfies,  of  trees,  &c. 
The  units,  or  individuals,  that  make  a. 
multitude,  may  be  of  the  fame  or  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  natures  of  things ; and' 
that  whether  they  are  really  feparated 
from  one  another,  or  only  diftinguiflied 
by  the  imagination. 

MULTIVALVES,  in  natural  hlftory,  the 
name  of  a general  clafs  of  fliell-filli  dif- 
tinguiflied from  the  univalves,  whiclr 
confift  of  only  one  (hell,  and  the  bivalves, 
which  confift  of  two,  by  their  coniilting 
of  three  or  more  ftiells.  See  Shell, 
Univalves,  and  Bivalves. 

Ot  thefe  there  are  much  fewer  fpecies, 
than  either  of  the  univalve  or  bivalve 
clafs.  A late  accurate  French  author  has 
ranked  all  the  fpecies  under  fix  genera, 
which  are  thefe:  t.-  The  echini  or  {es- 
eggs.  z.  The  aiermiculi  or  fea-worms. 
3.  Fu/s»;  or  center- fliells.  4.  The/p/.. 
lipicides  or  thumb-fliells.  5.  The  cor.cha 
anatifer^  or  goofe- fliells . And  6.  The 
pholades. 

MUL’VIA,  a rivar  of  Barbary,  in  Africa, 
which  rifes  in  the  mountains  of  Atlas, 
and  divides  the  empite  of  Morocco  from' 
the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  and  then  falls' 
into  the  Mediterranean,  weft  of  Mar- 
falqiiiver. 

MUM,  a kind  of  malt-liqudr,  much  drank 
in  Germany  ; and  chiefly  brought  frerfi' 
Brunrwii  Ic,  which  !■=  ihe-place  of  molt  ucte- 
for  making  it.  The  procefs  of  brew- 
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ing  mum,  as  recorded  in  the  town- 
houfe  of  ihat  city,  is  as  follows:  Take 
fixty-three  gallons  of  water  that  has 
been  boiled  till  one-thinl  part  is  con- 
fumed,  and  brew  it  with  leven  bulhels 
of  wheateh-nialt,  one  bufliel  of  oat-rneal, 
and  one  bulliel  of  ground  beans ; when 
it  is  tunned,  the  hogfliead  mult  not  be 
filled  too  full  at  firft ; as  foon  as  it  be- 
gins to  work,  put  into  it  three  pounds 
of  the  inner  rind  of  fir  ; one  pound  of 
the  tops  of  fir  and  beach  ; three  hand- 
fuls of  cjtrduus  benediftus;  a handful 
or  two  of  the  flowers  of  rofa  fotjs  ; add 
bnrnet,  betony,  marjoram,  avens,  penny- 
royal, and  wild  thyme,  of  each  a hand- 
ful and  a half  ; of  elder- flowers,  two 
handfuls  or  more;  feeds  of  cardainum 
bniifed,  thirty  ounces;  barbenies  bruil'ed, 
one  ounce  ; when  the  liquor  has  woiked 
a while,  put  the  herb's  and  feeds  into 
theveflel;  and,  after  they  are  added,  let 
it  workover  as  little  as  pqflible;  then 
fill  it  up  : lalily,  when  it  is  flopped,  put 
into  the  hogfliead  ten  new-laid  eggs  un- 
broken ; flop  it  up  clofe,  and  drink  it  at 
two  years  end.  Our  englifli  brewers, 
inftrad  of  the  inner  rind  of  fir,  nfe  car- 
damum,  ginger,  and  faflafras;  and  alfo 
add  elecampane,  madder,  andred-fanders. 
Mtim,  on  being  imported,  pays  for  every 
barrel  1 1.  5 s. 

MUMMY,  a body  embalmed  or  dried,  in 
the  manner  ufed  by  the  antient Egyptians: 
or  the  compofiiion  with  which  it  is  em- 
balmed. There  are  two  kinds  cf  bodies 
denominated  imimmies  : the  fiifl  are 
only  carcafes  diied  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun,  and  by  that  means  kept  from  putre- 
faflion  ; Thefe  are  frequently  found  in 
the  lands  of  Lybia.  Some  imagine,  that 
thefe  are  the  bodies  of  deceafed  people 
buried  ihere  on  purpofe  to  keep  them 
imire  without  embalming;  others  think 
tl'.ey  are  the  carcafT'-S  of  travellerp,  who 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  clonda  of 
fand  railed  by  the  hurricanes  ffcqtient 
in  thole  def.rts.  The  (econti  kind  of 
mtnnmies  are  boilits  taken  cut  of  the 
c«t<comby,  near  Cairo,  in  which  the 
Egyp.tians  deji-fited  their  dead  after 
embalir.ing.  For  a further  account  of 
iitummies,  and  the  manner  cf  enibaiming 
deo!  Kodits,  fee  EMP  ALMi  Nd. 

We  have  two' dilFercnt  fubrtanres  pre- 
fer: ed  for  medicinal  u'e  under  the  n^iiie 
cf  niummy,  thcAigh  both  in  .'bme  de- 
gice  ol  the  fame  oiigin:  ti  e one  is  the 
cliy-d  and  piViCf  ved  fl,  (li  of  hum  ’ll 
bodies,  embuiiiied  luiih  myri  li  and  ipice> ; 


the  other  is  (he  liquor  running  from  flicfj 
mummies,  when  newly  prepared,  or 
when  .aftefled  by  great  heat  or  damps, 
This  latter  is  fometiirSes  in  a liquid; 
fometimes  of  a folid  form,  as  it  is  pre- 
ferved  in  vials  well  flopped,  or  fuffered  to' 
dry  and  harden  in  the  air.  The  firlt 
kind  of  mummy  is  brought  to  us  in  Isr^e 
pieces,  of  a lax  and  friable  texture,  light- 
and  fpiingy,  of  a blackilh  brown  colour, 
and  often  damp  and  clammy  on  the 
■furface  : it  is  of  a flrong  hut  difagre, cable 
fmell.  The  I'econd  kimi  of  mummy  in 
its  liquid  ftate,  is  a thick  opake  and  vif- 
cotis  fluid,  of  a blackilh  colour,  but  not 
difigreeable  fmell.  In  its  indurated  (late, 
it  Is  a dry  folid  fubftance,  of  a finefliln- 
ing  black  colour,  and  clofe  texture, 
cafily  broken,  and  of  a good  fmell ; very 
inflammable,  and  yielding  a feent  of 
myrrh,  and  aromatic  ingredients  while 
burning.  This,  if  we  cannot  be  con- 
tent'without  medicines  from  our  own 
bodies,  ought  to  be  the  mummy  ufed  in 
the  (liops  ; but  it  is  very  fcarce  and 
dear,  while  the  other  is  fo  cheap,  that 
it  will  always  be  moft  in  nfe. 

All  thefe  kinds  of  nininmy  are  brouglit 
from  Egypt,'  hut  we  are  not  to  imagine,- 
that  any  body  breaks  up  the  real  egyptian 
mummies,  to  (ell  them  in  pieces  to  the 
druggifts,  as  they  may  make  a much 
better  market  of  them  in  Europe  whole, 
when  they  can  contrive  to  get  them. 
What  our  druggifts  are  fupplied  with,  is- 
the  flefli  of  executed  criminals,  or  cf  any 
other  bodies  the  Jews  can  get,  who  fill 
them  with  the  common  bitumen,  fo 
plentiful  in  that  part  of  the  world  ; and 
adcling  a little  aloes,  and  two  or  three 
other  cheap  ingredients,  (end  them  to 
be  baked  in  an  oven,  till  the  juices 
are  exhaled,  and  the  embalming  nialW 
has  penetrated  fo  thoroughly  that  the 
flelli  will  keep,  and  bear  tranfporliag 
into  Europe.  Mummy  has  been  efteemed 
refolvent  and  balfainic;  but  whatever 
virtues  have  been  attributed  to  it,  (eem 
to  be  fuch  as  depend  mote  upon  the  in- 
giedienis  ufed  in  preparing  the  ticlli,  than 

in  the  flelli  itftlf ; and  it  would  lorely  be 

better  to  give  thofe  ingredients  without 
fo  flioeking  an  addition. 

Btfides  the  mummy,  the  human  body 
ha.s  been  made  to  fu-ivlli  many  otiuf 
fni'.flances  for  medicinal  iiiicnofes  ; flnts 
the  Ikiill  has  been  celtl-rat- d (or  it’  'uia- 
ginary  virtues  againft  the  (I'feales  cl  th® 
head  ; the  veiy  rn’oTs  growing  cn  t!:e 

Ikuds  of  humaii  Ikeuions,  has  hem 

puitai 
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pofed  to  poflefs  anti-epileptic  virtues:  the 
fat  of -the  human  body  has  been  recom- 
iijended  as  good  in  rheumatifms ; and 
the  blood,  and  in  fhort,  every  other  part 
or  humour  of  the  body,  have,  at  one 
time  or  other,  been  in  repute  for  the 
cure  of  fome  dlfeafe ; but  at  prefent  we 
are  grown  wife  enough  to  know,  that  the 
virtues  afcribed  to  the  paits  of  the  hu- 
man body  are  either  imaginary,  or  fuch 
as  may  be  found  in  other  animal  lub- 
ftances.  The  mummy,  and  fkuil  alone, 
of  all  thefe  horrid  medicines,  retain  their 
places  in  the  (liops ; and  it  were  to  be 
wiflied  that  they  too  were  rejefled. 

Mummy,  among  gardeners,  a kind  of 
wax  uled  in  grafting  and  planting  the 
roots  of  trees,  made  in  the  following 
manner ; Take  one  pound  of  black  pitch, 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  ot  turpentine  ; 
put  them  together  into  an  earthen  pot, 
and  fet  them  on  fire  in  the  open  air, 
holding  fomerhing  in  your  hand  to  cover 
and  quench  the  mixture  in  time,  which 
is  to  be  alternately  lighted  and  quenched 
till  all  the  nitrous  and  volatile  parts  be 
evaporated.  To  tliis  a little  common 
wax  is  to  be  added  ; and  the  compofition 
is  then  to  be  fet  by  for  ufe. 

Dr.  Agricola  direfls  its  being  ufed  in 
planting  pieces  of  the  roots  of  trees,  in 
the  following  manner : melt  it,  and 
having  let  it  cool  a little,  dip  in  the  two 
ends  of  the  pieces  of  root,  one  after  ano- 
ther; then  put  them  in  water,  and  plant 
them  in  the  earth,  the  fmall  end  down- 
ward, fo  that  the  larger  may  appear  a 
little  way  out  of  the  earth,  in  order  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  air ; then  prefs 
the  earth  hard  down  about  them,  that 
they  may  not  receive  too  much  wet. 
This  work  he  recommends  to  be  per- 
futmed  in  the  months  of  September, 
Oflober,  and  November. 

Thi^  author  recommends  feveral  other 
kinds  of  mummies,  but  as  the  ingre- 
dients are  much  the  fame,  it  would  be  to 
little  purpofe  to  infect  them. 

MUNDIC,  in  natural  hillory,  a metallic 
atineral,  more  commonly  called  mar- 
cafiie.  See  the  article  Marcasite. 

MUNDIFICATIVES,  in  pharmacy,  the 
fame  with  cleanfers  or  detergents.  See 
Detergents  and  Vulnerary. 

MUNGATS,  orMuNKATs,  a town  of 
upper  Hungary  : eaft  long.  xi°,  north 
lat.  4?"  30'. 

Mungo,  or  Mungathia,  an  animal  of 
the  leirct-kind,  of  a reddilh  grey  colour. 

X/iM  rrr  ® ^ 


MUNICH,  or  Monchen,  a large  add  ele- 
gant city,  the  capital  of  the  eleftorateand 
dutchy  of  Bavaria,  fituated  on  the  river 
Ifer:  eaft  long.  11“  3^',  north  lat.  48®  5'. 

MUNICIPAL,  in  the  roman  civil  law, 
an  epithet  which  fignifies  invefted  with 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  roman  citi- 
zens. Thus  the  municipal  cities  were 
thofe  whole  inhabitants  were  capable  of 
enjoying  civil  oflices  in  the  city  of  Rome: 
thefe  cities,  however,  according  to  Ma- 
riana, h.ad  fewer  privileges  than  the  co- 
lonies : they  had  no  fuffrages  or  votes  at 
Rome  : hut  were  left  to  be  governed  by 
their  own  laws  and  magittrates.  Some 
few  municipal  cities,  however,  obtained 
the  liberty  of  votes. 

Municipal,  among  us,  is  applied  to  the 
laws  tint  obtain  in  any  particular  city  or 
province.  And  thofe  are  called  municipal 
officers  who  aie  eledled  to  defend  the  in- 
tereft  of  cities,  to  maintain  their  rights 
and  privileges,  and  to  prelerve  order  and 
harmony  among  the  citizens.  Such  as 
mayons,  fheriffs,  confuls, 

MUNIMENTS,  or  Minim-ents,  the 
writings  relating  to  a perfon’s  inheri- 
tance, by  which  he  is  enabled  to  defend 
his  title  to  his  eftate  : or,, in  a more  ge- 
neral fenfe,  all  manner  of  evidences, 
fuch  as  charters,  feofments,  releafes,  E?c. 

MUNIMENT  HOUSE,  a little  ftrong  room 
in  a cathedral,  college,  or  univerfity, 
deftined  for  keeping  the  feal,  charters, 
fife,  of  fuch  cathedral,  college,  £ff. 

MUNIONS,  in  architeflure,  are  the  (hort, 
upright  pofts  or  bars  which  divide  the 
feveral  lights  in  a window  frame. 

MUNITION,  the  provifions  with  which 
a place  is  furniftied  in  order  for  defence  ; 
or  that  which  follows  a camp  for  its 
fubfirtance.  See  Ammunition. 

Munition  ships,  are  ihofe  that  have 
Itores  on  board  in  order  to  fupply  a fleet 
of  men  of  war  at  fea.  In  an  engage- 
ment, all  the  munition  fliips,  and  viflu- 
allers  attending  the  fleet,  take  their  na- 
tions in  the  rear  of  all  the  reft  ; they  are 
not  to  engage  in  the  fight,  but  to  attend 

■ fuch  direi5lions  as  are  fent  them  by  the 
admiral. 

MUNSTER,  the  capital  of  the  bifliqprlc 
of  the  fame  name,  and  of  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  fituated  on  the  river  Aa  : 
eaft  long.  7"  10',  north  lat.  51°. 

Munster,  is  alfoatown  of  Germany,  in 
the  Landgraviate  of  Alfatia,  fuhjeH  to 
France:  eaft  long.  y°  s'j  north  l3t.48°S'. 

Munster  MEINFELT,  a town  of 'Ger- 
II  Z many. 
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many,  in  tlie  circle  of  the  lower  Rhine, 
ami  eleftorate  of  Tiiers  : eaft  long.  7°, 
north  lat.  50°  i c/, 

MUNSTERBERG,  the  capital  of  the 
dutchy  of  the  fame  name  in  Silefia  : ealf 
long.  16°  40',  north  lat.  50®  35'. 

MUNTINGIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  polyandria-  monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  whereof  confills  of  five  round- 
illi  petals,  of  the  length  of  the  cup  ; they 
»re  patent,  and  are  inferted  in  the  cup  ; 
the  fruit  is  a round  unilocular  berry, 
umbilicated  with  the  (Hgma  5 the  feeds 
are  ntiinerous,  roundifli,  and  fmall. 

MUPHTI.  See  the  article  Mufti. 

MUR.ffiNA,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of 
the  malcopterigious  clafs  of  fillies,  the 
body  of  which  is  long,  flender,  and 
rounded  ; or  I’ubcylindric  in  Ibme  fpecies  : 
the  fins  are  three,  in  others  they  are  tour, 
and  in  Ibme  again  there  is  only  one  j at 
the  very  extremity  of  the  roftrum  there 
are  two  (hort  tubes  or  foramina,  one  on 
each  fide,  and  thefe  are  the  anterior  a- 
pntures  of  the  noftrils;  the  branchioflege 
membrane  on  each  fide  contains  ten  llen- 
der  and  crooked  bones,  but  the  Ikin  of 
the  flelli  is  thick  and  firm  ; fo  that  till  it 
is  taken  off,  they  are  not  eafily  difcovered. 
This  genus  contains  the  common  eel,  and 
the  conger  or  fea-eel.  SeeEfiL. 

The  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  the 
fea  ferpent,  the  flat-tailed  fea-ferpent, 
the  fpotted  fea-ferpent,  and  the  mursena 
limply  lb  called.  The  fea  ferpent  is  the 
cylindric  murasna,  with  the  tail  naked 
and  acute,  and  has  vallly  the  appearance 
of  the  ferpent  kind;  it  giows  to  five  feet 
in  length,  and  to  the  thicknefs  of  a man’s 
wrift;  the  head  is  fmall  and  the  rollrum 
acute,  but  the  opening  of  the  mouih  is 
very  large,  and  fuvnillied  with  a vaft 
number  of  very  llnrp  and  ftrong  teeth, 
of  unequal  fizes  ; the  eyes  are  fmall, 
their  iris  of  a gold -yellow,  and  the  pupil 
round  and  black;  the  pefloral  fins  ftand 
juft  at  the  opening  of  the  gills,  are  very 
fmall,  and  have  each  fixteen  rays. 
The  flat-he.ided  fea-ferpent  is  the  mu- 
rasna, with  the  fnout  lliarp  and  fpotted 
with  white,  and  with  the  edge  of  the 
back  fin  black  ; this  has  much  the  gene- 
ral refemblance  of  the  common  eel,  it 
grows  to  between  three  and  four  feet  in 
length,  and  as  thick  as  a man’s  wrift. 
The  fpotted  fea-ferpent  is  the  {lender 
fpotted  mursena,  with  a pointed  naked 
tail,  growing  to  four  feet  in  length,  and 
not  thicker  than  an  eel  of  but  two  and 
a half.  The  muraena  fimply  fo  called, 


is  that  with  no  pefloral  fins,  being  a fin- 
gtdar  fpecies,  having  only  one  fin,  which 
is,  the  pinna  dorfi,  furrounding  the  tail 
and  running  up  to  the  anus  ; it  grows 
to  two  feet  in  length,  and  to  the  thick- 
nefs of  an  eel  of  the  fame  length. 

MURAGE,  a toll  taken  of  every  carter 
horfe  coming  laden  into  a city,  for  re- 
pairing the  walls. 

MURAL,  in  .general,  any  thing  belonging 
to  a wall,  which  the  latins  call  minus. 

Mural  arch,  is  a wall,  or  walled  arch, 
placed  exafUy  in  the  plane  of  the  me- 
ridian, for  fixing  a large  quadrant,  fex- 
tant,  or  other  inftrument,  in  order  to 
obferve  the  meridian  altitudes  of  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

Mural  crown.  See  the  article  Crown. 

MURCIA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  fame  name'in  Spain  : weft  long.  1® 
17.',  north  lat.  38°  6'. 

MURDER,  6r  Murther,  in  law,  is  the 
wilful  and  felonious  killing  a perfon 
from  premeditated  malice  ; provided  the 
party  wounded  or  otherwife  hurt,  die 
within  a year  and  a day  after  the  faflwas 
committed. 

It  is  malice,  and  not  the  bare  killing 
that  conftitutes  the  crime  of  murder, 
which  is  either  exprefl'ed  or  implied;  cx- 
prelTed,  when  it  is  proved  that  there  vvas 
fome  ill  will,  or grudge,  beforethe  killing, 
and  that  the  faft  was  done  with  a fedate 
mind,  and  a formed  defign  of  doing  it;- 
and  implied,  where  a perfon  kills  ano- 
ther fnddenly,  having  nothing  to  defend 
himfelf,  as  in  going  along  a ftreet,  over 
a field,  or  the  like.  That  murder  which 
is  perpetrated  through  a diretl  purpoleto 
do  fome  perfonal  injury  to  tlie  perfon 
{lain,  is  faid  to  be  of  exprefs  malice;  and 
fuch  as  happens  in  the  execution  of  an 
illegal  aflion,  that  was  principally  de- 
figned  for  fome  other  purpofe,  and  not 
manifetted  in  its  nature  to  do  a perfonal 
injury  to  him  who  is  killed,  is  moft  pro- 
perly malice  implied.  Where  a perfon 
voluntarily  commits  any  violent  or  cruel 
afl,  which  is  attended  with  death,  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  he  is  looked  upon  as  doing 
it  out  of  malice  aforethought ;.  as  where 
a man  in  cool  blood  malicioufly  heats 
another,  in  fuch  a manner,  beyond  any 
apparent  defign  of  chaftifement,  thathe 
dies:  this  .is  murder  by  exprefs  malice, 
though  there  is  no  other  proof  that  he 
intended  to  kill  him.  Where  a perloa 
declares  a refolution  to  kill  the  firft  man 
he  meets,  and  does  kill  him,  |t 
murder ; becaufe  in  this  cafe  niali« 

impliw 
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implied  againft  all  mankind.  Where 
two  or  more  perfoiis  affemble  together,  in 
order  to  commit  I'ome  unlawful  aft,  and 
one  of  them,  by  chance,  kills  another  j 
this  is  murder  in  all  that  are  prefent  j 
and  fuch  perfons  are  conftrued  to  he 
prefent,  if  they  are  in  the  fame  houfe, 
though  in  another  room  ; or  if  in  the 
fame'  park,  tho’  they  are  half  a mile  off. 
■Where  poifon  is  laid,  in  order  to  kill  a 
particular  perfon,  and  another  accident- 
ally takes  it,  and  dies,  it  is  murder  in  the 
perfon  who  laid  the  poifon.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Manslaughter. 

By  a late  aft,  all  perfons  found  guilty  of 
wilful  murder,  are  to  be  executed  on  the 
day  next  but  one  after  fentence  paffed, 
imlefs  that  day  happens  to  be  a Sunday  j 
and  in  that  cafe,  they  are  to  be  executed 
on  the  Monday  following.  The  judge 
may  direft  the  body  to  be  hung  in  chains, 
or  to  be  delivered  to  the  fiirgeons,  in 
order  to  its  being  diffefted  and  anato- 
mized  ; but  in  no  cafe  whatfoever  is  it  to 
be  buried,  till  after  it  is  diffefted. 

Murderers,  or  Murdering  pieces, 
in  a Hiip,  are  fmall  pieces  of  ordnance, 
either  of  brafs  or  iron,  which  have 
chambers  put  in  at  their  breeches.  They 
are  ufed  at  the  bulk-heads  of  the  fore- 
callle,  half-deck,  or  fteerage,  in  order 
to  clear  the  deck,  on  the  lliip'’s  being 
boarded  by  an  enemy. 

MURENGERS,  two  officers  of  great  an- 
tiquity in  the  city  of  Chefter,  annually 
chofen  out  of  the  aldermen,  to  fee  that 
the  walls  are  kept  in  repair,  and  to  re- 
ceive a certain  toll  and  cuftom,  for  the 
maintenance  thereof. 

MURET,  a town  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gafcony,  twelve  miles  foulh  of 
Touloufe. 

MUREX,  in  natural  hiftory,  a genus  of 
univalve  or  limple  flitlls,  without  any 
hinge,  formed  of  a fnigle  piece,  and  be. 
jet  with  tubercles  or  fpines  : the  mouth 
IS  large  and  oblong,  and  has  an  expand- 
ed lip,  and  the  clavicle  is  rough. 

The  animal,  which  inhabits  ibis  (liell, 
is  called  limax,  or  fnail.  See  Snail. 

The  clavicle  of  the  raiirex  is  in  fome 
fpecies  elevated,  in  olbers  depreffed;  and 
the  mouth  is  fometimes  dentaled,  and 
at  others  fmooth  : ihe  lip  allb  in  fome  is 
digitated,  in  others  dated,  and  in  foine'^ 
hciniatetl ; and  the  columella  is  in  fome. 
imooth,  in  others  rugofe. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  a great  many 
very  elegant  fpecies,  among  which  is, 
the  fpider-lhell,  or  rugofe  murex,  with 


a protended  lip,  and  fix  long  cornicles, 
or  legs  i which  grows  to  three  inches  in 
length,  and  two  and  a half  in  diameter  ; 
its  general  colour  being  a tawny  brown, 
variegated  with  darker  clouds  ; and  the 
ribbed  mufic-ffiell,  or  obfcurely  collated 
murex,  with  llriated  zones  : it  is  about 
two  inches  long,  and  near  an  inch  and 
half  in  diameter  ; its  ground-colour  is  a 
whitilh  brown,  and  it  isfurfoundedwith 
three  or  four  elegant  zones,  formed  of 
four  or  five  paiallcl  black  lines,  with 
fpots  of  a hlackilh  or  redifii  colour  be- 
tween them  ; refembling  very  much  the 
lines  in  which  mufic  is  written,  with  the 
maiks  of  crotchets,  &c.  whence  the 
name.  Tnere  is  alto  a Itffer  mufic-ffiell, 
rather  more  elegant  titan  the  former. 

MURING,  among  builders,  the  railing  of 
walls.  See  the  article  Wall. 

MURIA,  alimentary  salt,  in  natural 
hiftory.  See-the  article  Salt. 

MURO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  fixty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  the 
city  of  Naples. 

MURRAIN,  or  Gargle,  a contagious 
dileafe  among  cattle,  principally  caufed 
by  a hot  dry  feafon,  or  rather  by  a ge- 
neral putrefaftion  of  the  air,  which  be- 
gets an  inflammation  of  the  blood,  and 
a fwelling  in  the  throat,  that  foon  prove 
mortal,  and  is  communicated  from  one 
to  another,  though  it  generally  goes  no 
farther  than  to  thofe  of  the  fame  kind. 
The  I'ymptoms  of  this  difeafearea  hang- 
ing down  and  fwelling  of  the  head, 
abundance  of  gum  in  the  eyes,  rattling 
in  the  throat,  a fliort  breath,  palpitation 
at  the  heart,  ftaggering,  a hot  breath,  and 
a fliiriing  tongue. 

In  order  to  prevent  this  di.ieafe,  the  cattle 
fliould  Hand  cool  in  fummer,  have  plenty 
of  good  water  ; all  carrion  ftiould  be 
fpeedily  buried,  and  as  the  feeding  of 
cattle  in  wet  places,  on  rotten  grais  and 
hay,  often  occafions  this  difeafe,  dry  and 
fweet  fodder  ftiould  be  given  them.  The 
following  receipt  is  much  recommended  . 
for  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  in  black 
cattle:  Take  diapente,  a quarter  of  an 
ounce  i dialthsea  or  raarflimaliows.  Ion- 
don  treacle,  mithiidate  and  rhubarb,  of 
each  the  quantity  of  a nut  j of  faffron, 
a-  final!  quantity  ; wormwood,  and  red 
fage,  of  each  an  handful ; and  two  cloves 
ofgarlick  : boil  all  together  in  two  pints 
of  beer,  till  it  be  reduced  to  a pint  and 
a half,  and  give  it  the  beaft  luke-vvarm, 
while  fading  : half  the  proportion  will 
ferve  for  a cow  j they  muff  be  kept  warm, 
JsZa  a-.:» 
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and  take  a mafh  of  ground  malt,  drink- 
ing warm  water  for  a week,  and  fome- 
• tiraes  have  boiled  oats.  If  Iheep  are  trou- 
bled with  this  dillemper,  give  them  a few 
fpoonfuls  of  brine,  and  then  a little  tar. 

MURRAY,  a county  of  Scotland,  bound- 
ed by  the  German  Sea,  on  the  north  ; 
by  Bamf,  on  the  eaft ; by  Mar  and 
Badenoch,  on  the  foUth  ; and  by  Inver- 
nefs,  on  the  welt. 

MURREY,  in  heraldry,  a kind  of  purple 
colour.  See  the  article  Sancuine. 

MURRHINE,  or  M0R.RHINE  vessels, 
in  antiquity,  a kind  of  porcellain-ware, 
nfed  in  cups  and  vafes  ; though  fome 
will  have  them  to  have  been  made  of  a 
precious  ftone,  of  the  agate-kind. 

There  were  alfo  murrhine  veffels,  made 
at  Diofpolis,  in  Egypt  j which  was  a 
kind  of  glafs- v.rare,  made  in  imitation 
of  the  true  fort,  brought  from  India. 

MURTHER,orMuRDER.  See  Murder, 

MURTHERING' PIECES,  or  Murder- 
ers. See  thearticle  Murderers. 

MUS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  quadrupeds, 
of  the  order  of  the  agri»,  the  charaflers 
of  which  are  thefe  : the  fore-teeth  are 
acute,  and  there  are  no  canine  teeth 
at  all ; the  feet  are  divided,  and  the  ears 
naked. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  a great  many 
fpecies,  known  by  diftinft  englilh  names  ; 
as  the  rat,  moufe,  dor-moufe,  or  forex, 
citille,  agutis,  guinea-pig,  &c.  See  the 
article  Rat,  Mouse, 

MUSA,  the  plantain-tree,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  confifts  of  two  petals; 
one  of  which  is,  ereft,  and  divided  by 
five  indentings  at  the  edge;  and  the 
other  is  hollow,  lliorter,  and  neflarife- 
rous!  the  (lamina  are  fix  ; and  the  fruit 
is  an  oblong,  triquetrous  berry. 

MUSCA,  the  FLY,  in  zoology.  See  Fly. 

^USGAi  VOLITANTES,  Certain  dark 
fpots,  feen  by  many  people  on  looking 
at  the  Iky,  a candle,  or  other  bright  ob- 
je£l  ; fo  called  from  their  refembling 
flies.  See  the  article  Eye. 

MUSCADINE,  a rich  kind  of  wine,  of 
the  growth  of  Provence  and  Languedoc, 
in  France.  See  the  article  WlNE. 

MUSCLE,  tnufcidus,  in  anatomy,  a part  of 
the  human  body,  deftined  to  move  fome 
other  part,  and  that  in  general  by  a vo- 
luntary motion,  or  fuch  as  is  difilated  by 
the  will ; being  compofed  principally 
of  flelh  and  tendinous  fibres,  which  have 
alfo  veffels  of  all  kinds,  as  arteries, 
veins,  nerves,  apd  lymphatics;  alj  which 


are  furrounded' by,  or  enclofed  in,  om 
common  membrane. 

The  mufcular  fibres  are,  according  to  ihe 
aflion  they  are  intended  for,  of  various 
direflions ; fome  ftreight,  others  oblique, 
tranfverfe,  annular,  and  fpiral.  Some 
confill  of  one  uniform  feries  of  fibres, 
and  on  that  account  are  called  finiple; 
others  are  compofed  of  various,  and 
often  contrary  courfes  of  fibres,  and  tliefe 
being  clofely  arranged  together,  the  large 
one  feems  to  be  made  up  of  a number  of 
. leffer  mul'cles,  and  is  therefore  called 
compound ; and  the  more  of  thefe  clullers 
of  fibres,  or  fmaller  veflels,  enter  ii)td 
, the  compofition  of  a larger  one,  the 
thicker  and  ftronger  it  is, 

A mufcle  is  divided,  by  anatoraUs, 
into  the  body,  and  the  two  extremities; 
the  body  c (plate  CLXXXIV.  fig.  t.) 
is  alfo  called  the  venter  or  belly  of  the 
mtifcle ; and  the  two  extremities,  if 
white,  are  called  tendons  ; whereof  that 
marked  a is  the  right,  and  b the  left. 
Fig.  3.  ibid,  reprefents  a limple  mufcle 
opened,  to  fliew  the  internal  feries  of 
flefhy  fibres  : and  fig.  4.  exhibits  a feflion 
of  a regular  compound  mufcle,  (hewing 
the  arrangement  of  fibres  in  each  bellyi 
That  extremity  where  the  mufcle  arilb, 
is  called  its  head,  caput;  or  its  beginning, 
origin,  or  fixed  points  and  its  other  ex- 
tremity, or  end,  is  c-illed  its  tail,  move- 
able point,  and  often  its  tendon; 
finally,  if  this  be  broad  and  membranous, 
it  is  called  an  aponeurofis. 

In  many  of  the  mufcles,  both  the  ex- 
tremities  are  moveable  : in  thefe,  that 
part  which  of  the  two  is  lead  moveable, 
is  always  called  the  head,  and  the  more 
moveable  part  the  tail.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  done  univerfally  ; fince  there 
are  cafes  in  which  that  extremity  of  a 
■ mufcle,  which  was  before  the  moveable 
point,  becomes  the  fixed  point ; and 
•vice  •verfa,  as  in  the  ferrati  antici,  and 
fome  of  the  mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  not 
to  mention  any  others, 

AHioji  of  tbe'M.vsc.h'e.s.  This  conlills  in 
the  contrafilion  of  its.  belly,  after  what- 
ever manner  that  is  done ; by  this  nitans 
its  extremities  approach  toward  each 
other  ; and,  by  this  means  alfo,  the 
part  in  which  the  end  of  the  mufcle  is 
inferted,  moves  as  if  it  were  drawn  by  a 
cord.  Schelhammer  is  of  opinion,  that 
this  contrafilion  of  the  belly  of  the  ni.iifde 
is  effefled  by  a corrugation  of  the  fibres, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  we  fee  a^^  earth- 
worm  (horten  apd  conti'afil  itfelf  hy 
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tugating  its  ikin,  &c.  Morgagni,  on 
the  other  hand,  alledges,  that  in  order 
to  underftand  the  power  of  motion  in 
a mufcle,  we- ought  to  attend  to  'Wal- 
lis’s experiment ; by  which  it  is  evidently 
proved,  that  the  fmalleft  force  imaginable 
of  the  air,  driven  through  a cylindric 
tube  into  a bladder,  will,  by  diftending 
its  width,  and  (liortening  its  length,  caufe 
it  to  rife  up,  and  fuftain  a weight  of  fixty 
or  feventy  pounds. 

Others  have  demonftrated,  from  hydro- 
liatical  principles,  that  a very  finall  quan- 
tity of  a fluid,  direfled  through  a fmall 
cylindric  tube,  placed  in  a velTel  of  a 
larger  bafe,  and  already  filled,  will  be 
able,  in  the  fame  manner,  to  move  and 
raife  up  a large  weight ; from  whence 
they  conclude,  that  the  belly  of  a muf- 
cle fwells  in  the  time  of  its  contraflion 
or  aftion  ; and  that  this  intumefcence 
may,  nay  and  mull,  have  very  great 
elfefts. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are,  among  the 
lateft  and  moll  celebrated  writers,  fome 
who  affirm  that  the  belly  of  a mufcle  does 
not  fwell  or  become  dillended  at  all  in 
the  time  of  its  contraftion.  But  it  would 
be  well,  fays  Heiller,  if  the  alTerters  of 
this  opinion  would,  while  they  forcibly 
draw  up  the  under  jaw  to  the  upper, 
lay  two  or  three  of  their  lingers  upon 
either  the  temporal  or  malTeter  mufcle  ; 
for,  in  this  cafe,  they  would  fee  the  molt 
evident  of  all  conviflion,  that,  while 
thefe  mufcles  afl,  their  bellies  are  In  re- 
ality dillended,  and  rendered  fiimer.  Or 
let  them  only,  when  the  hand  is  placed 
in  a proper  fituation,  forcibly  draw  the 
thumb  towards  the  firll  finger,  and  then 
they  may  both  fee  and  feel,  that  the 
mufcle  between  the  thumb  and  the  index 
fwel  s,  or  is  dillended  in  its  middle,  as 
the  aflion  of  drawing  the  thumb  is  per- 
formed. The  reader  who  would  enter 
more  deeply  into  this  difquilition,  may 
confult  Borelli  de  Motu  animalium  j 
Bernouilli  de  Motu  mufcul.  Berger’s 
Phyfiolog,  c.  12.  Boerhaave’s  Inftitutes, 
chap,  of  mufciibr  motion  ; and  Mead’s 
Introduflion  to  Cowper’s  Myographia. 
Among  the  mufcles,  there  are  different 
ones  that  confpire  in  the  fame  aftion, 
and  fo  perform  the  fame  motion  as  affo- 
ciates : fuch  are  the  flexors  or  extenfors 
of  the  arm,  and  the  like  : hence  thefe, 
and  fuch  others  as  confpire  in  the  fame 
ni.anner  to  the  fame  aflion,  are  called  by 
authors  focii  and  congeneres. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  regard 


the  contrary  aflions  of  certain  mufcles, 
as  the  extenfors  of  any  part  which  aft 
quite  contrary  to  the  flexors,  thefe  are 
called  antagonill  mufcles ; in  this  cafe 
both  the  kinds  afiling  together,  render 
the  limb’s  rigid  or  immoveable  j this  ac- 
tion of  the  mufcles  is  called  motus  toni- 
cus.  It  is  alfo  obfervable,  that  feveral 
of  the  mufcles,  confidered  fingly  and  fe- 
paralely,  perform  other  kinds  of  motions 
befides  thofe  aferibed  to  them  in  regard  to 
the  whole  part : thus  the  maftoide  mufcle, 
the  te£lus  major  capitis,  fs’e.  when  they 
aft  on  both  fides,  bend  the  head  for-' 
wards  j but  when  only  on  one  fide,  they 
draw  the  head  obliquely  downwards,  and 
to  one  fide.  Hence,  from  the  diverfity  -of 
the  mufcles,  which  aft  either  alone  or 
conjunftly  with  their  aflbeiates,  or  witli 
others,  there  arife  feveral  intermediate 
motions,  quite  different  from  the  prima- 
ry ones,  and  fuch  as  have  not  hitherto 
been  fulficiently  obferved.  This  does 
not  only  happen  in  regard  to  the  mufcles 
of  the  head,  the  flexors  and  extenfors, 
and  the  like,  but  to  feveral  others ; and 
particularly  to  thofe  of  the  eyes,  the  lips, 
the  jaws,  the  tongue,  the  neck,  the  ab- 
domen, the  arm,  the  carpus,  &c.  Thefe 
we  are  carefully  to  attend  to,  and  ex- 
plain to  ourfelves,  by  what  particular 
mufcles,  acting  diflinftly,  they  are  per- 
formed ; otherwife  we  fliall  never  be  able 
to  underftand  the  various  and  wonderful 
motions  of  the  parts.  Winflow,  in  his 
excellent  obfervations  on  the  aftions  of 
the  mufcles,  publiflied  in  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Paris- Academy,  obferves,  among, 
other  curious  things,  that  a great  many 
of  the  motions  of  the  mufcular  parts  are 
not  owing  to  the  fiippofed  contraftion, 
but  to  the  relaxation  of  the  mufcles  on 
the  oppofite  fide. 

Infer  dot!  and f wee  of  the  Mu  s c L E s . The 
all-wife  author  of  nature  has  furniflied 
animals  with  limbs,  moveable  about  the 
joints  by  means  of  mufcular  cords,  in- 
ferted  near  the  joints  or  center  of  mo- 
tion ; the  great  wifdom  of  which  con- 
trivance will  appear,  from  fuppofingthe 
infertion  to  be  at  E (plate  CLXXXV.  fig. 
2.)  near  the  wrift  B,  the  mufcle  D E being 
either  loofe  and  feparate  from  the  bones 
DAB,  or  bound  down  to  it  by  fome 
ligament  or  fafeia  R ; in  either  cf  which 
cafes  the  bone  A B cannot  be  turned  up 
quite  to  the  fituation  A H,  unlefs  the 
mufcle  D E be  contrafted  or  Ihortened  to 
DM,  which  would  not  only  be  trouble- 
fome  but  even  impolTible.  It  would  be 

trouble- 
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troublefome  becaufe  the  breadth  and 
thickneCs  of  the  arm  would  b,e  vaftly  in- 
creafed,  (b  as  to  become  as  big  as  the 
belly  of  an  animal.  On  the  other  hand, 
the-ftruflnre  of  a mufcle  being  fuch  that 
it  cannot  be  contrailed  but  a little,  feldom 
above  two  or  there  fingers  breadth ; fuch 
an  infertion  as  that  at  E,  which  requires 
a contraflion  of  above  a foot  and  a half, 
would  be  altogether  impoflible.  There- 
fore, in  faff,  we  find  the  mufclcs  inferted 
near  the  center  of  motion,  as  at  I, 
ihid.  fig.  3. 

In  order  to  calculate  the  force  of  any 
mufcle,  we  are  to  confider  the  bones  as 
levers ; and  then  the  power  or  force  of 
the  mufcle  will  be  always  to  the  refiftance 
or  weight  it  is  c.apable  of  railing,  as  the 
greater  dillance  of  the  weight  from  the 
center  of  motion  is  to  the  leffer  dillance 
of  the  power.  Hence,  it  being  found  by 
experiments,  that  a robuff  young  man  is 
able  to  fufpend  a weight  R (ibid.  fig.  3.) 
equal  to  twenty-eight  pounds,  when  the 
arm  is  extended  in  a fupine  and  horizon- 
tal Ctuation,  we  have  this  proportion, 
evix,,  the  force  of  the  mufcle  I D is  to  the 
weight  Rj  ~ 28  ffi.  as  the  dillance  B C 
is  to  the  dillance  I C.  But  it  is  found, 
that  B C,  the  length  of  the  cubit  and 
hand,  is  more  than  twenty  tithes  greater 
than  I C,  the  dillance  of  the  mufcle  from 
the  center  of  motion.  Therefore  the 
force  of  the  mufcle  I D,  mull  be  more 
than  twenty  times  greater  than  the 
weight  R,  or  more  than  28  Xao  — 

560  16. 

Again,  to  find  the  force  which  the  biceps 
and  brachiseus  inufcles  exert,  when  the 
humerus  E A (ibid.  fig.  4.)  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  horizon,  we  are  firit  to  con- 
fider. what  weight  a man  is  capable  of 
fuftaining  in  this  pollure,  mx.  R=i35l6. 
and  next  the  quantity  of  the  diltances 
C B,  C I,  which  in  this  cafe  are  as  16 
to  I.  Therefore  the  force  of  thefe 
inufcles  is  to  the  weight  R = 35  16.  as 
the  dillance  C — 16  is  to  the  dillance  of 
I C — I ; or  the  force  is  equal  to  560,  as 
before. 

But  what  appears  moll  wonderful,  is  the 
force  of  the  mufcles  that  move  the  lower 
jaw  5 which,  when  taken  altogether,  do 
not  in  a man  exceed  the  weight  of  1 16. 
and  yet  exert  a force  equal  to  5 34 16. 
and  in  maflivedogs,  wolves,  bears,  lions, 
(dc.  their  force  is  vallly  fuperior,  fo  as  to 
break  large  bones,  as  they  praflife  daily 
in  their  feeding. 

The  motions  of  the  far  greater  part  of 
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the  mufcles  are  voluntary,  or  dependent 
on  our  willj  thofe  of  a few  others,  in- 
voluntary.  The  former  are  called  ani- 
mal, the  other  natural  motions.  Fi- 
nally, the  motions  of  fome  of  the  mufcles 
are  of  a mixed  kind,  partly  animal  and 
partly  natural.  Thofe  mufcles  which 
■perform  the  voluntary  motions  receive 
nerves  from  the  brain  or  fpinal  marrow; 
thofe  which  perform  their  motions  invo- 
luntarily, have  their  nerves  from  the  ce- 
rebellum ; and  thofe  whofe  motion  is 
partly  voluntary  and  partly  involuntary, 
have  theirs  in  part  from  the  brain,  and 
in  part  from  the  cerebellum.  And  as  a 
mufcle  can  no  longer  a£l  when  its  nerve 
is  either  cut  afunder  or  tied  up,  fo  the 
fame  abfolute  dependence  it  has  on  its  ar- 
tery : for  from  the  experiments  of  Steno 
and  others  on  living  animals,  it  appears, 
that  on  cutting  or  tying  up  the  artery, 
the  mufcle  in  the  fame  manner  lofesits 
whole  power  of.  adlioh,  as  if  the  nerve 
had  been  cut  or  tied  up. 

Names, ' iiU7nber,  and  difiinSion  of  tii 
Muscles.  The  mufcles  generally  re- 
ceive their  names  from  their  fixed  and 
moveable  points,  conjointly  ; fometimes 
from  the  fixed  point  only  ; and  fome- 
limes,  only  from  the  moveable  point: 
fome  of  them  alfoare  denominated  from 
their  tifes  ; and  fome  from  their  figure, 
or  refemblance  to  other  things : and, 
finally,  fome  from  their  fize,  fituation, 
or  other  qualities,  as  will  appear  in  out 
defeription  of  each  of  them  underits  pro- 
per article. 

As  to  the  number  of  the  mufcles  in  the 
human  body,  authors  are  llr'angely  dif- 
agreed  about  it  : however,  they  are  cer- 
tainly, fays  Heifter,  more  than  five  hun- 
dred; the  principal  ones  whereof  are 
reprefented  in  two  plates ; thofe  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  fore-part  of  the  human  bo- 
dy, being  exprelTed  in  plate  CLXXXIV, 
fig.  I.  where  i.  i.  are  the  frontal  inuf- 
cles  ; 2.2.  the  orbiculares  palpebrarum; 
3.  the  attollens  auticulam  ; 4.  the  tem- 
poralis ; s-  the  malfeter;  6.  reprefents 
the  mufcle  called,  by  Lancifi,  conftrit- 
tor,  or  deprefibr  pinnae  narium;  7.  ths 
dilatator  alse  nafi  ; 8.  the  zygomalicus; 
9.  the  place  of  the  elevator  labiorum,  or 
elevator  labiorum  communis,  called,  b)| 
Lancifi,  gracilis;  10.  the  elevator  labii 
fuperioris  proprius;  Ii.  II.  the  coii- 
ftriflor,  or  fphiniler  labiorum,  or  orbi- 
cularis labiorum  ; by  fome  called  ofcolav 
torius  ; 12.  the  buccinator  ; 13.  *3' 
mufeuli  maftoideij  14.  14,  the  Hero?' 
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hyoldei;  15.  15.  thofe  parts  of  thefe 
iBiifcles  which  arife  from  the  clavicle ; 
16.16.  the  coracohyoidei  5 17.  the  fca- 
leni  i 18.  reprefents  part  of  the  ciicullaris 
on  the  right  fide;  18.  on  the  left  fide,  is 
the  levator,  or  elevator  fcapulae,  other- 
wife  called  mufculus  patientiae;  19.  19. 
the  place  where  the  fibres  of  the  peflo- 
ralis  unite,  in  fome  meafure,  with  thofe 
of  the  deltoides;  ao.  20.  the  deltoides; 
21.  the  place  in  the  carpus,  where  the 
pjhnaris  Jongus  pafles  through  a ring  in 
the  annular  ligament;  22.  a remarkable 
union  of  the  tendons  of  the  cxtenfors  of 
the  three  lalt  fing  rs;.23.  23.  the  pro- 
duflions  of  the  peritonaeum,  which, 
perforating  the  muicles  of  the  abdomen 
at  the  rings,  defcend  to  the  fcrotum  ; 
It,.  It,,  the  place  where  the  three  tendons 
of  the  fartorius,  gracilis,  and  I'eminer- 
vofiis  are  inferted  into  the  anterior  and 
internal  part  of  the  tibia,  juft  under  the 
knee;  25.  23.  the  tendons  of  the  exten- 
fors  of  the  toes,  which  are  fecured  by  a 
ligament  at  the  ancle,  as  appears  on  both 
fides ; but  on  the  right  , fide,  internally, 
another  ligament  is  reprefented,  which 
fixes  the  tendons  of  the  extenfor  longffs 
digitorum,  the  tibireus  pofticus,  and  the 
flexor  pollicis;  26.  26.  the  mufculus 
pefloralis ; 27.  the  triceps  extenfor  cii- 
biti  on  the  right  fide  ; 28  and  30.  the  bi- 
ceps on  the  left  fide,  according  to  Lan- 
cili’s  explication  ; 29.  part  of  the  triceps 
extenfor  on  the  left  fide  ; 30.  the  biceps 
on  the  right  fide ; 31.  the  brachi*us  in- 
ternus;  32.  the  anconaeus  ; 33.  the  pro- 
nator rotundiis ; 34.  34.  the  fupinator 
longus ; 35.  35.  the  radius  externiis,  ac- 
cording to  Lancili;  36.  the  extenfor 
carpi  ulnaris  ; 37.  37.  che  cubitasus  in- 
lernus,  according  to  Lancili ; 38,  the 
radius  internus,  according  to  Lancifi  ; 
39.  the  palmaris  with  its  tendinous  ex- 
paiifion;  40.  40.  the  tendons  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  thumb  ; 41.  the  tendon  of 
.the  adductor  pollicis;  42.  the  extenfor 
inagniis  digitornra ; 43.  ligamentum 
carpi ; 44,  44.  the  tendons  of  the  iliaci 
interni ; 45.  the  pectinaens ; 46.  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  triceps  ; 47.  47.  the 
rectus  femoris  on  each  fide  ; 48.  48.  the 
vallus  exiernus  an  each  fide;  49.  49.  the 
vaftiis  intcrnus  on  each  fide;  50.  the 
gracilis;  51.  the  ftmlnervofus ; 52.  the 
fartorius  on  each  fide;  53.  a part  of  the 
origin  of  the  vaftus  externus ; 54.  54. 
the  memhranofiis  ; 55.  the  tibialis  ami- 
cus; 56.  the  gemeli  ; 57.  57.  the  folrci ; 
SS.  the  ten Jo  acliilis  j 59.  according  to 


Lancifi,  is  the  extenfor  digitorum  longos  ; 
60.  60.  the  tendons  of  the  extenfors  of 
the  toes  ; 61.  the  tendons  of  the  exten- 
for longus,  tibiaeus  pofticus,  and  flexor 
pollicis ; A.  A.  portions  of  the  latiffi- 
mus  dorfi  on  each  fide;  B.  B.  the  inden- 
tations of  the  ferratus  major  anticus ; 
C.  G.  the  fternum., 

Plate  CLXXXV.  fig.  1.  reprefents  the 
mufcles  of  the  back-part  of  the  human 
body  ; where  i.  r.  expi'efs  thetwo  mufcles 
upon  the  occipu;,  called,  by  Euttachius, 
quadrat!  ; 2,  the  mufculus  ciicullaris  ; 
3.  the  fplenius ; 4.  the  mufculus  maf- 
toideus ; 5.  the  mufculus  patieoti*, 

or  levator  fcapuls  proprius  ; 6.  the 
rhomboides  ; 7.  the  articulation  of  the 
clavicle  with  the  fcapula  on  the  right 
fide  ; 8.  the  deltoides  ; 9.  the  teres  mi- 
nor ; 10.  the  teres  major;  11.  ji.  the 
latiflimus  doifi  on  each  fide  ; 12.  the 
glutaeuB  major  ; 13.  the  gintaeus  medius  3 
14.  the  mufculns  pyriformis  ; 13.  the 
qindratus  femoris  ; 16.  the  biceps  fe- 
moris; 17.  the  femimembranofns ; 18. 
the  membranofus,  according  to  Lancifi  ; 
19.  19.  the  vafti  externi ; 20.  the  ga- 
ftrocnemii;  21.  the  foleus ; 22.  the 
plantaris. 

Muscle,  mylulus,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
fliell  compofed  of  two  valves,  of  an  ob- 
long figure,  and  (hutting  clofe  all  the 
way  ; the  valves  are  both  convex,  and  of 
a fimilar  fliape  : and  the  animal  inha- 
biting it  is  called  a tethys.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Tethys, 

_ Of  the  numerous  fpecies  of  mufcles, 
fome  are  of  a conic  figure ; others  oblong, 
and  equal  at  both  extremities,  called  by 
many  tellinae;  fome  are  finooth  on  the 
forface,  others  rough  ; and,  finally,  foma 
are  much  deeper  than  others. 

To  this  genus  belongs  the  pinna  ma- 
rina, or  ovato-cinic,  great  ftriated,  and 
rugofe  fea-mufcle  : it  is  one  of  the 
largeft  of  .the  bivalve  fiiells,  being  fre- 
quently two  feet  long,  and  hear  one 
broad.  The  other  fpecies  of  mufcles  are 
numerous,  and  are  called,  by  authors, 
pinnae  marinae,  mufculi,  and  tellinae. 

MUSCOVY-glass,  in  natural  liKtory, 
the  white  fiiining  fpecularis  with  large 
and  broad  leaves,  otherwife  called  ifing- 
glafs.  See  the  article  Specularis. 

MUSCULAR,  orMuscuLous,  in  ana- 
tomy, fomething  relating  to',  or  partak- 
ing of  (he  nature  of  a mufcle.  See  the 
article  Muscle. 

From  the  fubdavians,  arife  the  mufcuiar 
arteries  of  the  neck,  which  are  uncertain 
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both  in  the.il'  number  and  fitu-Jtion,  and 
are  diftributed  through  the  luufcles  of  the 
reck. 

There  are  alfo  mufcular  veins  of  the  neck, 
which  are  either  fuperior  or  inferior, 
arifing  alfo  from  the  fubclavian  veins. 

MUSEUM,  a name  which  originally  fig- 
nified  a part  of  the  palace  of  Alexandria, 
which  took  up  at  lead  one  fourth  of  that 
city.  This  quarter  was  called  the  Mu- 
feum,  from  its  being  fet  apart  for  the 
mules  and  the  ftudy  of  the  fciences. 
Here  were  lodged  and  entertained  the 
men  of  learning,  who  were  divided  into 
many  companies  or  colleges,  according 
to  the  fciences  of  which  thev  were  the 
prjfeffbrs ; and  to  each  of  thefe  houfes  or 
colleges  was  allotted  a handfome  reve- 
nue. The  foundation  of  this  ellabli/li- 
ment  is  attributed  to  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phufl,  who  here  placed  his  library. 
Hence  the  word  muleum  is  now  applied 
to  any  place  fet  apart  as  a repofitory  for 
things  that  have  an  immediate  relation 
to  the  arts. 

The  Mufeum  at  Oxford,  called  the  afh- 
iDolean  Mufeum,  is  a noble  pile  of 
building,  erefled  at  the  expence  of  the 
univei  fity,  at  the  weft  end  of  the  theatre, 
at  which  fide  it  has  a magnificent  portal, 
fuftained  by  pillars  of  the  Corinthian  or- 
der. The  front,  which  is  to  the  ftreet, 
extends  about  fixty  feet,  where  there  is 
this  inicription  qwer  the  entrance,  in  gilt 
charaflers,  Mitfiimt.  AJbmoleammi,  fchola 
rtahiralis  hiftoria',  qfficina  chymica. 

It  was  begun  in  1679,  and  finilhed  in 
16S3,  when  a valuable  colle,£lion-of  cu- 
riofities  was  prefented  to  the  univeifity  by 
Elias  Afhmole,  efq.  which  were  the  fame 
day  repofited  there.  And  feveral  accef- 
Cons  have  been  Cnee  made  to  the  mu- 
feum; among  which  are  hieroglyphics 
and  other  egyptian  antiquities,  an  entire 
mummy,  roman  antiquities,  altars,  me- 
dals, lamps,'©’!:,  and  a variety  of  natu- 
ral curiofities. 

The  britilh  Mufeum  in  London  is  a large, 
beautiful  and  magnificent  building,  and 
the  noblett  cabinet  of  curiofities  in  the 
world.  This  edifice  was  erefled  in  1677, 
and  was  called  Montagvie-hoiife,  from 
having  been  the  town-refidence  of  ihe 
dnlces  of  Montague.  In  the  year  1753, 
the  biitlfti  parliament  having  palled  an 
afl  for  puichafing  the  Muleum  of  the 
late  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  the  collfflion 
of  manuferipts  of  the  late  lord  Oxford, 
called  the  Harleian  Library,  for  the  life  of 
the  public  i i6  trultees  were  appoi:  t d 
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and  incorporated,  to  provide  a repolitery 
for  thefe  and  fome  other  colleftions^ 
which  repofitory  was  to  be  called  the 
Britilh  Mufeum.  Thefe  truftees  defied 
fifteen  other  truftees,  and  having  bought 
Montague-houfe,  fitted  it  up  for  the  re- 
ception of  thefe  colleflions;  they  alfo  ap. 
painted  officers  to  fuperintend  the  Mu- 
leum, and  having  ordained  certain  (ta- 
tutes  with  refpefl:  to  viewing  the  collec- 
tion contained  in  it,  the  public  were  ad- 
mitted to  view  it  in  1757. 

MUSES,  certain  fabulous  divinities  amongft 
the  pagans,  fuppofed  to  prdide  over  the 
arts  and  fciences : for  this  reafon  it  is 
ufual  for  the  poets,  at  the  beginning  of 
a poem,  to  invok& thefe  goddeifes  to  their 
aid.  Some  reckon  the  mules  to  be  no 
more  than  three,  ‘vig;;  Mneine,  Acede, 
and  Melete ; that  is,  memory,  fing- 
ing,  and  meditation:  but  the  mod  an- 
ticiit  authors,  and  particularly  Homer 
and  Hefiod,  reckon  nine ; mirz.  Clio, 
which  means  glory  ; Euterpe,  pleafing; 
Thalia,  flouriffiing;  Melpomene,  at- 
trafting  ; Terpfichore,  rejoicing  the 
heart ; Erato,  the  amiable  ; Polyhym- 
nia, a multitude  of  longs  i Urania,  the 
heavenly  ; and  Calliope,  fweelnefs  of 
voice.  To  Clio,  they  attributed  the  in- 
vention cf  hiftory;  to  Melpomene,  tra- 
gedy ; to  Thalia,  comedy  ; to  Euterpe, 
the  ufe  of  the  flute  ; to  Terpfichore,  the 
harp;  and  to  Erato,  the  lyre  and  lute; 
to  Calliope,  heroic  verfe  ; to  Urania, 
aftrology ; and  to  Polyhymnia,  rhe- 
toric. 

The  mufes  are  painted  young,  hand- 
fome, and  modeit ; agreeably  drelfed, 
and  crowned  with  flowers.  Their  bufi- 

' nefs  was  to  celebrate  the  viflorips  of  the 
gods,  and  to  rnfpire  and  affift  thepgetsi 
hence  the  cuftom  of  invoking  their  aid  at 
the  beginning  of  a poem.  It  muft  not, 
however,  be  imagined,  that  the  antient 
poets  themfelves  ever  confidered  the  dei- 
ties thus  invoked;  as  divine  perlonsfrora 
whom  they  expefled  any  real  help. 
Their  addrelfes  to  the  mufes  are  mere  al- 
legories, and  manners  of  exprtffing  them- 
felves  poetically,  as  when  they  make  gods 
of  lleep,  cf  fame,  of  virtue  ; and  other 
natural  and  moral  things  ; under  the 
name  of  miife  they  prayed  for  the  genius 
of  poetry,  and  all  the  talents  neceffary  lot 
a happy  execution  of  what  they  had  un- 
dertaken. 

MUSHROOM,  fungus,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  imperledl  plants,  compofed  of  a 
pedicle,  crowned  with  a broad  head, 
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ponvex  and  fmooth  at  the  top  ; ,and  hol- 
low, foliated,  laniellated^  or  filfulous  on 
the  under  fide, 

Mulhrooms  are  by  many  fuppofed  to  be 
produced  frorh  the  putrefaction  of  the 
dung  in  which  they  are  found ; but  not- 
withftanding  this  notion  is  pretty  general- 
ly received  among  the  unthinking  part  of 
mankind,  yet,  by  the  curious  naturalifls, 
they  are  efteemed  real  plants ; for  they 
have  a regular  root,  a ftalk  confiding  of 
fevetal  arrangements  of  fibres,  the  inter- 
'iiices  of  which  are  filled  up  with  a paren- 
chymatous .fubftance,  leading  from  the 
root  to  the  head  or  umbel,  the  under- 
lide  of  which  is  full  of  lamellae  or  chives, 
every  one  of  which  is  a regular  pod  or 
feed-veflel.  If  thefe  lamellae  are  exa- 
mined in  their  feveral  dates,  the  feeds  in 
them  may  be  eaiily  difcovered,  and  are 
always  found  to  be  of  a fize  and  degree 
of  maturity  proportioned  to  the  date  of 
the  plant : they  have  each  of  them  alfo  a 
filiquaceous  aperture  lengtliwife,  the  feeds 
lying  in  rows  ready  to  fall-  through  it. 
The  plant  is  eafily  and  regularly  propa- 
gated through  thefe,  and  may  not  only 
be  raifed  from  feed-,  but  like  many  other 
plants,  may  be  propagated  by  roots ; 
the  feveral  filaments  at  the  root  producing 
hibercles,  in  the  manner  of  the  potatoe  ; 
from  each  of  which  there  will  arife  new 
roots,  and  a new  plant.  Hence,  like  other 
Vegetables,  they  are  annually  propagated 
by  the  gardeners  near  London  for  fale. 
We  (hall  therefore  defcribe  the  method 
of  cultivating  them  j but  as  there  are 
feveral  linwholefome  forts,  we  (hall  firft 
give  a fiiort  defcription  of  the  true  eatable 
kinds.  Thefe  at  firft  appear  of  a roundilh 
form,  like  a button,  the  upper  part  of 
which,  as  alfo  the  (talk,  is  very  white  j 
but  being  opened,  the  under  part  is  of  a 
livid  flelh-colour  i but  the  flelhy  parr, 
when  broken,  is  very  white  : when  thefe 
are  differed  to  remain  undifturbed  they 
will  grow  to  a large  fize,  and  explicate 
tliemfelves  almoft  to  a flatnefs,  and  the 
red  part  underneath  will  change  to  a dark 
colour. 

Mr.  Miller  directs  the  following  method 
of  cultivating  them.  If  you  have  nO 
beds  of  your  own  that  produce  them, 
you  (liould  look  abroad  in  rich  paftures, 
during  the  months  of  Augult  and  Sep- 
tember, till  you  find  them ; and  then 
opening  the  ground  about  their  roots, 
you  will  often  find  the  earth  full  of  (mail 
white  knobs,  which  are  the  off-fets  from 
VoL.  Ill, 


the  mulhrooms  t-  thefe  llioujd  be  care- 
fully gathered  j and  preferred  dry  with 
the  earth  about  them.  The  mulliroom- 
beds  fhould  be  made  of  dung  in  which 
there  is  good  (lore  of  litter.  Thefe  beds 
fhould  be  made  on  dry  ground,  and  the 
dung  being  laid  Upon  the  furface  about  a 
foot  thick,  two  feet  and  a half  broad, 
and  of  a length  in  proportion  to  the 
quantify  of  mulhrooms  defil  ed,  it  fhould 
be  covered  about  four  inches  deep  with 
Itrong  eahb  ; upon  this  lay  more  dung, 
about  ten  inches  thick;  then  another 
layer  of  earth  ; ftill  cJrawing  in  the  fides 
of  the  bed,  fo  as  to  form  it  like  the  ridge 
of  ah  houfe,  which  may  be  done  by 
three  layers  of  dung  and  as  many  of 
earth.  When  the  bed  is  finiftied  it  (liould 
be  covered  with  litter,  to  keep  out  the 
wet  and  prevent  its  drying  ; in  this  fitua- 
tion  it  may  retnain  eight  or  ten  days,  by 
which  time  it  will  be_of  a proper  degree 
of  warmth  t the  litter  fhould  then  ba 
taken  off,  the  fides  of  the  bed  fmoothed, 
and  a covering  of  light  rich  earth  (hould 
be  laid  over  the  bed  ; upon  this  the  frnall 
roots  or  off-fets  of  the  mudirooms  fhould 
be  put,  placing  them  two  or  three  inches 
afunder ; then  gently  cover  them  about 
half  an  inch  thick  with  the  fame  light 
earth  ; and  again  put  on  the  covering  of 
litter.  The  great  fkill  in  managing 
thefe  beds,  is  that  of  keeping  them  in  a 
proper  temperature  of  moifture.  By  this 
means  mulhiooms  may  be  produced  all 
the  year ; and  when  the  beds  are  de- 
ftroyed,  the  furface  which  contains  the 
drift  and  roots  of  the  mulhrooms,  (houkl- 
be  laid  by  in  a dry  place  for  a frelh  fup- 
ply,  till  the  proper  time  of  ufing  it. 
MUSIC,  is  one  of  the  feven  feiences,  com- 
mon ly  called  liberal,  and  comprehended 
alfo  among  the  mathematical,  as  having 
for  its  object  diferete  quantity  or  number, 
but  not  confidering  it  in  the  abftract  like 
arithmetic,  but  in  relation  to  time  and 
found,  in  order  to  make  a delightful  har- 
mony 1 or,  it  is  the  art  of  difpofing  and 
conducting  founcis  confidered  as  acute 
and  , grave ; and  proportioning  them 
among  ihemfelves,  and  feparating  them 
by  juft  intervals  pleafing  to  the  fenfe. 

Mr.  Milcolm  defines  it  a feience  that 
teaches  how  found,  under  certain  mea- 
fures  of  time  and  tune,  maybe  produced; 
and  (b  ordered  and  difpofed,  as  either  in 
confonance  (i,  e.  joint  (bunding)  or  I'uc- 
ctlTion,  or  both,  they  msy  faife  agreeable 
. fenfations. 

13  A 
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From  this  definition,  the  fcience  naturally 
divides  into  two  general  parts,  viz,  fpe- 
cnlative  and  prafiliral. 

The  firft  is  the  knowledge  of  the  materia 
mufica,  or  how  to  ' produce  founds  in 
fuch  relations  of  time  and  tune  as  fliall 
be  agreeable  in  confonance  or  fucceflion, 
or  both.  By  which  we  do  not  mean  the 
affual  produftiori  of  thefe  founds  by  an 
■inftrument-  or  voice,  but  the  knowledge 
of  the  various  re!ations>of  tune  and  time, 
which  are  die  principles  out  of  which  the 
pleafure  fought  is  derived. 

The  fecond  is'how  the  principles  are  to 
be  applied,  or  how  founds  in  the  relation 
they  bear  to  mufic  (as  thofe  are  determin- 
ed in  the  firft  part)  may  be  ordered,  and 
varioufly  put  together  in  fucceflion  and 
confonance,  fo  as  to  anfwer  the  end. 
And  this  is  what  we  call  the  art  of  com- 
pofition,  which  is  properly  the  praflical 
part  of  mufic. 

Some  add  a third  branch,  viz.  the  know- 
ledge of  inftruments;  but  as  this  depends 
altogether  on  the  firft,  and  is  only  the  ap- 
plication and  expreflion  of  it,  it  cannot 
regularly  come  under  the  definition,  and 
confrquently  is  no  part  or  divifion  of  the 
fcience. 

The  firft  branch,  which  is  the  contempla- 
tive part,  divides  itfelf  into  two ; the 
knowledge  of  the  relations  and  meafures 
of  time,  and  the  doftrine  of  time  itfelf. 
The  former  is  properly  what  the  antients 
called  harmonics,  or  thedoflrineor  har- 
mony in  founds,  as  containing  an  expli- 
cation of  the  grounds,  with  the  various 
meafures  and  degrees  of  the  agreement 
of  founds  in  refpect  of  their  tune. 

The  latter  part  is  what  they  called  rhyth- 
mica,  becaufe  it  treats  of  the  numbers  of 
founds  or  notes,  with  refpect  to  time ; 
containing  an  explication  of  the  meafures 
of  long  and  fliort,  quick  and  flow,  in 
the  fucceflion  of  founds. 

The  fecond  part,  which  is  the  practical 
part,  • as  naturally  divides  itfelf  into  two, 
anfwei  ing  to  the  parts  of  the  firft. 

That  which  anCwers  to  harmonics,  the 
antients  called  raelopoela,  becaufe  it  con- 
tains the  rules  of  making  fongs,  with  I'e- 
foect  to  tune  and  harmony  of  founds. 
Mr.  Malcolm  fays,  we  have  no  reafon 
to  think  the  antients  had  any  fuch  thing 
as  c'ompofition  in  parts,  That  which 
anfwers  toxhythmica,  they  called  rhyth- 
mopoeia  ; containing  rules  for  the  appli- 
cation of  numbers  and  tune. 

We  find  a ftrange  diverfity  in  antlent 
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writers,  as  fo  the  nature,  office,  extent, 
divifion,  Gfr.  of  miific. 

The  name  is  fuppofed  originally  formed 
of  miifa,  mufe  ; the  mufes  being  fup. 
pofed  to  be  the  inventors  thereof ; 
Kercher,  however,  will  have  it  take  its 
name  from  an  egyptian  word,  as  fii))- 
pofing  its  reftauration  after  the  flood 
to  have  begun  there,  by  reafon  of  the 
reeds  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile, 
Hefyehius  tells  us,  the  Athenians  gave 
the  name  of  mufic  to  every  art. 

What  in  the  proper  and  limited  fenfe  of 
the  word  is  called  mufic,  has  for  its  ob- 
ject motion,  conlidered  as  under  certain 
regular  meafures  and  proportions,  by 
which  it  affects  the  fenfes  in  an  agreeable 
manner.  Now  as  motion  belongs  to  bo- 
dies, and  as  found  is  the  effect  of  mo- 
tion, and  cannot  be  without  it,  but  all 
motion  does  not  produce  found ; hence 
this  laft  branch  of  mufic  became  farther 
fubdivded. 

Where  motion  is  without  found,  or  as  it 
is  only  the  object  of  fight,  it  was  either 
called  mufica  orcheftria  or  faltatoria, 
which  contains  rules  for  the  regular  me- 
tions  of  the  body  in  dancing  ; of  mufica 
hypocritica,  which  refpects  the  motions 
and  geftures  of  the  pantomimes. 

When  the  motion  is  only  perceived  by 
the  ear,  that  is,  when  found  is  the  objeit 
of  mufic,  there  were  three  fpecies,  ma. 
harmonics,  which  confider  the  differ- 
ence and  proportions,  with  refpect  to 
acute  and  grave;  rhythmica,  which  rt. 
fpects  the  proportions  of  founds  as  to 
time,  or  the  fwiftnefs  or  llownefs  of  their 
fucceflion ; and  m'etrica,  which  belongs 
properly  to  poets,  and  refpects  the  art  ot 
making  verfes  : thefe  are  the  principles 
which  Alypius  allows  of. 

Ariftides,  Quintilianus,  Bacchius,  and 
other  antient  writers,  define  mulic  the 
knowledge  of  finging,  and  things  be- 
longing thereto  ; which  they  call  the  mo- 
tions of  the  voice  and  body  ; as  if  ling- 
ing  itfelf  confifted  only  in  the  different 
tone  of  the  voice.  The  fame  authors, 
confidering  mufic  in  the  largeft  fenfe  of 
the  word,  divide  it  into  contemplative 
and  active  ; the  firft,  fay  they,  is  either 
natural  or  artificial.  The  natural  is  ei- 
ther arithmetical,  becaufe  it  confidersihe 
proportions  of  numbers;  or  phyfical) 
which  examines  the  order  of  the  things 
of  nature. 

The  artificial  they  divide  as  above,  into 
harmoJlks,  rhythmica,  and  -nietrica. 

• 'rnP 
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The  a£live,  which  is  the  application  of 
the  artificial,  is  either  enunciative,  as  in 
oratory  j organical,  or  inftrumental  per- 
formance ; odical,  for  the  voice  and  fing- 
ingofpfalms;  hypocritical,  in  the  mo- 
tions of  the  pantomimes  ; to  which  fome 
add  hydraulic,  though  in  reality  no  more 
than  a fpecies  of  organical,  in  which 
water  is  ufed  for  the  producing  and  mo- 
difying of  founds.  The  mufical  facul- 
ties, as  they  call  them,  are  melopoeia, 
which  gives  rules  for  the  tones  of  the 
voice  or  inftrument,  and  rhythmopoeia, 
for  motions ; as  alfo  poefis,  for  making 
verfes. 

Mufic  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
mod  antient  arts,  and  of  all  others  vocal 
mullc  muft  undoubtedly  have  been  the 
fil'd  kind  ; for  man  had  not  only  the  va- 
rious tones  of  his  own  voice  to  make  his 
obfervations  on,  before  arty  other  art  or 
indrument  was  found  out,  but  had  the 
various  drains  of  birds  to  give  kirn  occa- 
Con  to  improve  his  own  voice,  and  the 
modulations  of  founds  it  was  capable  of. 
Of  the  many  antient  writers  who  agree 
in  this  conjeflure,  we  lhall  only  mention 
Lucretius,  who  fays. 

At  liquidas  amiim  ’voces  imitarier  ore. 

Ante  fmt  multo  quam  k’via  carmina 
cantu, 

Concelebrare  homines  pojfent  aurifque 
ju’vare. 

The  fird  invention  of  wind-inftruments 
he  afcribes  to  the  obfervation  of  the  winds 
blowing  in  hollow  reeds. 

We  might  here  add  another  teftimonv  of 
the  antiquity  of  this  art  from  the  Holy 
Bible,  which  fays,  that  jubal  the  fixth 
from  Adam  was  the  father  of  fuch  as 
handle  the  harp  and  organ. 

As  for  the  other  kinds  of  inftruments, 
there  were  fo  many  occadpns  for  cords 
snd  (trings,  that  men  could  not  be  long 
in  obferving  their  various  founds,  which 
might  give  rife  to  ftringed  indruments. 
And  for  pulfatile  indruments,  as  drums, 
and  cymbals,  they  might  aril'e  from  the 
obfervation  of  the  hollow  noife  of  concave 
bodies, 

Bhitarch,  in  one  place,  afcribes  the  in- 
vention of  mufic  to  the  god  Apollo,  and 
in  another  to  Amphion,  fon  of  Jupiter 
and  Antiope : this  lad,  however,  is 
pretty  generally  allowed  to  be  the  fitft 
who  brought  mufic  into  Greece,  and  to 
iuve  been  the  fird  inventor  of  the  lyra. 
The  time  he  lived  is  not  agreed  upon. 

To  him  fucceeded  Chiron,  the  demi-r 
§“<li  Demodo  cus,  Hermes  Trirmegidns, 


Olympus,  Orpheus,  whom  fome  make  the 
fird  introducer  of  mufic  into  Greece,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  lyra;  Phenicius  Ter- 
pander,  who  was  cotemporary  with  ty- 
curgus,  and  fet  his  laws  to  mufic,  to 
whom  fome  attribute  the  fird  indiiution  of 
mufical  modes,  and  of  the  lyre  ; Thales 
and  Thamyris,  whoisfaid  to  have  been 
the  fil'd  inventor  of  mufic  without  fing- 
ing.  Thefe  were  eminent  muficians  be- 
fore Homer’s  time.  Others  of  later  date 
were  Lafus  Hermionenfis-,  Melnypides, 
Philoxcnus,  Timotheus,  Phrynnis,  Epi- 
gonius,  Lyfander,  Simmicus,  and  Dio- 
dorus, who  were  all  confiderable  im- 
provers of  mufic.  Lafus  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  fird  author  who  wrote  on  mufic  ; 
he  lived  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hydafpes. 
Epigonius  invented  an  indrument  with 
forty  drings,  called  epigonium  : Simmi- 
cus alfo  invented  one  with  thirty-five 
firings,  called  fimmicium  : Diodorus 
improved  the  tibia,  by  adding  new 
holes,  andTimotheus  the  lyre,  by  adding 
a new  firing ; for  which  he  was  fined  by 
the  Lacedemonians. 

As  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  inventors 
of  mufical  indruments  among  the  an- 
tients,  are  very  obfcure,  fo  allb  are  the 
accounts  what  thofe  indruments  were  ; 
we  fcarce  kn.ow  any  thing  of  them  be- 
fides  their  names. 

The  general  divifion  of  indruments,  is 
into  the  firinged  indruments,  wlnd-in- 
firuments,  and  thofe  of  the  pulfatile  kind. 
Of  dringed  indruments,  we  hear  of  the 
lyra  or  cythara,  plaltery,  trigon,  fam- 
bucus,  magade,  barbiton,  peflis,  tedudo, 
epigonium,  fimmicium,  and  pandoron, 
which  were  all  druck  with  the  fingers  or 
plefilra. 

Of  wind-indruments,  we  hear  of  the 
tibia,  fidula,  hydraulic  and  o’her  organs, 
tubae,  cornua,  and  lituus. 

Of  the  pulfatile  indruments,  we  hear  of 
the  tympanum,  cymbalum,  crepitaculum, 
ttntinabulum,  crotalum  and  fydrum. 
Mufic  has  been  in  the  highed  elleem  In 
all  ages,  and  among  all  people;  nor 
could  authors  exprefs  their  opinions  of  it 
drongly  enough,  but  by  inculcating  that 
it  was  in  heaven,  and  was  one  of  the 
principal  entertainments  of  the  gods,  and 
the  fouls  of  the  blrlfed. 

The  cffefls  aferibed  to  it  by  the  antients, 
are  almod  miraculous  ; by  means  hereof 
difeafes  have  been  cured,  nnchadity  cor- 
refled,  I'editions  quelled,  palfions  raifed 
and  chimed,  and  even  madnels  occafioned. 
Athenteus  aflures  ns,-  that  antiently  all 
A a kws. 
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Jaws  divine  and  civil,  exhortations  to 
virtue,  the  knowledge  of  divine  and  hu- 
man things,  lives  and  actions  of  illuf- 
trious  perfons,  were  writ  in  verfe,  and 
publicly  fung  by  a chorus  to  the  found 
of  inftruments ; which  was  found  the 
raoft  effeflual  means  to  imprefs  mora- 
]ity,  and  a right  fenfe  of  duty  on  the 
mind. 

Dr.  Wallis  has  endeavoured  to  accoun.t 
for  the  furprifing  effects  aferibed  to  the 
antient  mulic,  and  charges  them  princi- 
pally on  the  novelty  of  the  art,  and  the 
hyperboles  of°  the  antient  writers  ; nor 
does  he  doubt  but  the  modern  mufic, 
catsns  paribus,  would  produce  efifefVs  as 
conliderable  as  that  of  the  antients  : the 
truth  is,  we  can  match  molt  of  the  an- 
tient dories  in  this  kind,  in  the  modern 
hiftories;  if  Timotheus  could  excite 
Alexander’s  fury  with  the  phrygian 
found,  and  footh  him  into  indolence  vyith 
the  lydian,  a more  modern  mufician  is 
faid  to  have  driven  Eric  of  Den- 

mark into  fuch  a rage,  as  to  kill  his.beft 
fervants.  Dr.  IjJewenteit  tells  us  of  an 
Italian,  who  by  varying  his  mufic  from 
brifk  to  folemn,  and  fo  niice  nserfa,  could 
move  the  foul  fo  as  to  caufe  diffraction 
and  madnefs.  And  Dr.  South  has  found- 
ed his  poem,  called  Mufica  Incanta'ns,  on 
an  inllance  he  kn^w  of  the  fame  thing. 
Derham,  in  his  PhyficoTheology,  makes 
mention  of  many  other  things  equally 
furprifing  with  the  inltances  above  re- 
cited. 

There  is  a great  difp.ute  among  the 
learned,  whether  the  antients  or  mbdernp 
belt  underftood  and  practifed  niufic ; 
fome  maintaining  that  the  antient  art  of 
inufic,  by  which  fuch  wonderful  effects 
were  performed,  is  quite  loft  ; and  others, 
that  the  true  fcience  of  harmony  is  now 
arrived  to  much  greater  perfection,  than 
vyas  known  or  practifed  among  the  an- 
tients. 

The  antient  mufical  notes  were  very 
myfterious  and  perplexed.  Boe  ius  and 
Gregory  the  great,  firft  put  them  into  a 
more  eafy  and  obvious  method.  It  wa^ 
in  the  year  1204,  that  Guido  Aretine,  a 
henedictine  fryaf  of  Auretium  in  Tuf- 
cany,  firft  introduced  the  ufe  of  the  ftaff 
wijli  five  fines,  on  which  with  the  fpaces 
he  marked  his  notes,  by  firtting  a point 
up  and  down  upon  them,  to  denote  the 
rife  and  fall  of  the  voice 5 tho’  Kercher 
mentions  th^s  artifice  to  have  been  in  ufe 
Jong  before  Guido’s  lime.  Another 
contrivance  of  Guido’s  was  to  apply 


the  fix  mufical  fyllables,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa, 
fol,  la,  which  he  took  out  of  St.  John  the 
baptift’s  hymn.  Befides  his  notes  of 
mufic,  by  which,  according  to  Kercher, 
he  diftinguifhed  the  pone?  or  modes,  and 
the  feats  of  the  femitdnes,  he  alfo  invent- 
ed the  fcaie,  and  feveral  mufical  inftru- 
ments, called  poly- plectra,  as  fpinneft 
and  harpGcords. 

The  next  confiderable  improvement  was 
in  the  year  1330,  vyl'cn  Jean  De  Muris, 
doctor  of  Paris,  invented  the  different 
figures  of  notes,  which  exprefs  the  times 
or  length  of  every  note,  at  leaft  their 
relative-proportions  to  one  another,  liow 
called  longs,  breves,  femi-breves,  crotch- 
ets, quavers,  femiquavers,  and  demi- 
fe'miquavers,  which  fee_  under  their  k« 
fpective  articles. 

Guido  Aretine  is  alfo  Paid  to  be  the  lirif 
who  invented  and  brought  fymphony  or 
concert  into'  mufic ; but  what  progrefs 
he  made,  and  what  were  his  compofiliont, 
vye  do  not  know.  In  fliort,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm  frorn  the  whole  of  whatwe 
find  wrote  on  this  fubject,  that  mufic  did 
not  begin  to  arrive  at  any  tolerable  per- 
fection, till  towards  the  end  of  the  lall 
century,  when  the  great  Purcel  and 
Corelli  obliged  the  world  with  their 
moft  agreeable  and  harmonical  compo- 
fitions;  then  it  was  that  mufic  began  to 
advance  a-pace,  and  receive  various  im- 
provements from  many  other  ingenious 
compofers  and  performers  of  feveral  eu- 
ropean  nations,  el'pecially  the  Italians 
and  Englifh,  and  novy  feems  brought 
near  its  utnioft  perfection  ; fince  all  the 
agreeable  combinations  or  the  various 
continuance,  riling,  falling,  and  mix- 
tures of  tones,  muff  be  contained  withiij 
certain  limits,  vyhofe  number  may  not 
be  fo  great  as  is  generally  imagined; 
and  becaiife  of  the  great  number  of  pet" 
Tons  who  have  for  more  than  thirty  years 
laft  paft,  applied  themfelves  to  this  art! 
among  whom  the  excellent  Mr.  Handel 
himfelf,  dei'trvedly  named  the  prince  of 
muficians,  both  for  his  compolltion  and 
peiformarice  upon  the  organ  and  harpli- 
cold,  has  abundantly  arid  wqnderfull| 
performed  his  part. 

MUSK,  a dry,  light,  and  friable  fiibftance, 
of  a dark  blackifh  colour,  tinged  with 
purple;  it  is  a kind  of  perfume  of  a vety 
flrong  Icent,  and  only  agreeable  when  in 
a very  fmall  quantity,  or  moderated  hy 
tlie  mixture  of  fome  other  perfume,  ft 
IS  found  in  a kind  of  bag  or  tumooi 
which  grows  under  the  belly  of  a "’M 
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fjeaft  called  mofchus.  See  Moschus. 
MuQc  is  brought  to  us  fewed  up  in  a kind 
of  bladders  or  cafes  of  flcin  of  the  bignefs 
of  a pigeon’s  egg,  or  larger,  each  con- 
taining from  two  or  three  drams  to  an 
ounce  of  mufk.  Thefe  are  covered  with 
a brownifh  hair,  and  are  the  real  cap- 
fules  in  which  the  mulk  is  lodged  while 
on  the  animal,  That  which  is  unadul- 
terated appears  in  malTes,  of  loofe  and 
friable  granules,  which  are  foft  to  the 
touch,  and  eafily  crumble  between  the 
fingers,  feeling  fomewhat  fmooth  and 
unftuous. 

Mulk  taken  inwardly  produces  eafe  from 
pain,  quiet  deep,  and  a cppious  diapho- 
refis : hence  it  has  been  found  of  great 
pfe  in  fpafmodic  diforders,  petechial,  ma- 
lignant, putrid  fevers,  the  jail  diftemper, 
hiccoughs,  &c.  and  Dr.  Wall  obferves, 
that  it  has  been  found  ufeful  in  fpafmo- 
dic diforders,  given  by  way  of  clyller. 
The  operation  of  mulk  in  fome  refpefls 
refenibles  that  of  opium  j but  it  does  not 
leave  behind  it  any  ftupor  or  languid- 
nefs,  which  the  latter  often  does.  Mufk 
likewife  feeins  likely  to  anfwer  in  thole 
low  cafes  where  deep  is  much  wanted, 
and  opiates  are  improper.  It  is  faid  to 
be  heft  given  in  a bolus,  in  which  form 
thofe  who  are  molt  averfe  to  perfumes, 
may  take  it  without  inconvenience.  Fif- 
teen grains  or  more  are  now  given  in  a 
dofe  with  great  fuccefs. 

Musk-hog,  Tajacu.  See  Tajacu. 
Musk-anjmal,  isiofchus.  See  the  article 
Moschus. 

MusK-yerrf,  in  botany,  the  Englilh  name 
of  that  fpecies  of  hibifcus,  called  by  bo- 
tanills  the  abelmofcli.  See  Hibiscus. 
JdusK-jULEP.  See  the  article  Julep, 
MUSKET,  a fire-arm  borne  on  the  Ihoul- 
der,  and  ufed  in  war.  The  length  of  a 
musket  is  fixed  at  three  feet  eight  inches 
from  the  muzzle  to  the  pan,  and  it  car- 
ries a ball  of  lixteen  to  the  pound. 

In  fortification,  the  length  of  the  line  of 
defence  is  limited  by  the  ordinary  dif- 
(ance  of  a musket-lhot,  which  is  about 
ISO  fathoms  ; and  the  length  of  almoft 
all  military  architefilure  is  regulated  by 
this  rule.  ■ ^ 

Mtilkets,  befides  the  ordinary  duty  on 
iron,  pay  on  importation  i s. 
each;  and  draw  back,  on  exportation, 
S-^o^d.  but  they  are  not  to  be  im- 
ported without  licence. 
Musket-Baskets,  in  fortification,  Sej 
the  article  Baskets  of  fisrM, 


MUSKETOON,  a kind  of  dibit  thick 
mulket,  whofe  bore  is  the  thirty-eighth 
part  of  its  length  ; it  Carrie?  five  ounces 
of  iron,  or  feven  and  a half  qf  lead,  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  powder.  This  is 
the  diorted  fort  of  blunderbufles.  Seethe 
article  Blunderbuss. 

MUSLIN,  a fine  thin  fort  of  cotton-cloth, 
which  bears  a downy  knap  on  its  furface, 
There  are  feveral  forts  of  mudins.  brought 
from  theEafli-Indies,  and  more  particu- 
larly from  Bengal;  fuch  as  doreas,  be- 
telles,  mulrauls,  tanjeebs,  &c. 

' Mudins,  on  their  importation,  pay  a 
duty  of  zs.  io-j%%d.  the  piece,  which  is 
drawn  back  on  exportation  ; and  befides 
this,  a duty  of  15  \.per  cent,  to  be  com- 
puted according  to  the  grofs  price  at 
which  they  are  publicly  fold  by'  auflion  : 
but  if  they  are  exported,  all  drawn  back 
is  for  *0  s.  value. 

MUSS.®NDA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  pentandria  monogynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  cprolla  of  vvhich  confift? 
qf  a funnel-diapcd  petal  ; the  fruit  is. 
qval,  nblong,  fucculent,  and  ccrunatedj 
and  the  feeds  are  numerous,  and  arrang- 
ed info  four  feries. 

MUSSELBOROUGH,  a port-town  of 
Scotland,  in  the  Ihire  of  Lothian,  fix 
miles  eaft  of  Edinburgh. 

mustard,  fmapit  in  botany.  See  the 
article  SiNAPl. 

MUSTELA,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  qua- 
drupeds of  the  order  of  the  ferae,  the  up- 
per foreteeth  of  which  are  ftraight,  dif- 
tinfl,  and  acute ; the  foreteeth  of  the 
lower  jaw'  are  obtufe  and  cluftered,  two 
of  them  (land  inward  ; the  feet  are  made- 
for  climbing.  ' 

This  genus  comprehends  the  gulo,  the 
martin,  the  pole  cat,  the  weafel,  the  fer- 
ret, the  ermin,  the  fable,  the  genet,  the 
tabbied  mungo,  and  the  brown  mungo, 
See  the  article  Gulo,  &c. 

Mustela,  or  the  fossil  mustela, 
in  ichthyology,  is  alfo  the  name  of 
the  blue  cobitis,  with  five  longitudint! 
black  lines  on  each  fide.  See  the  ankle 
Cobitis. 

This  is  a fpecies  very  fingular  in  its  man- 
ner of  living,  as  well  as  in  its  figure  ; it 
|s  five  inches,  long,  and  fomewhat  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  diameter ; the  head 
is  (hort,  broad,  and  obtufe;  the  belly  is 
fmooth,  and  of  a bluilh  colour,  with  ten 
longitudinal  lines  running  down  it,  five 
on  each  fide  of  the  back;  about  the 
mouth  is  placed  a number  of  whitilh 
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{lender  cirri  or  beards;  the  pectoral  fins 
have  each  eleven  rays,  the  ventral  ones 
five,  the  dorfal  and  the  pinna  ani  leven. 
Where  the  (hores  are  Tandy,  it  will 
work  its  way  under  the  fund  to  a great 
diftance  from  the  water,  and  is  there 
dug  up. 

MUSTAGEN,  a port-town  of  Barbary, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,,  j^o  miles 
^ weft  of  the  city  of  Algiers. 

Mute,  dumb,  in  a general  fenfe,  fignifies 
a perfon  that  cannot  fpeak,  or  has  not 
the  ule  of  fpeech.  . 

Mute,  inlaw,  a perfon  thatftands  dumb 
or  fpeechlefs,  when  he  ought  to  anfwer, 
or  to  plead.  A prifoner,  by  our  law,  is 
faid  to  ftand  mute  feveral  ways,  vise. 
1.  When  he  does  not  fpeak  at  all,  in 
which  cafe  it  lhall  be  inquired  whether 
he  Hands  mute  out  of  obftinacy,  or  by 
. the  aft  of  God.  a.  When  the  prifoner 
does  not  plead  direftly,  or  will  not  put 
himfelf  on  the  inqueft  to  be  tried ; or 
where  he  feigns  himlelf  mad,  and  refufes 
to  anfwer  upon  his  trial.  3.  A prifoner 
fhall  be  taken  as  one  that  ftan  ts  mute, 
when  on  his  trial  he  peremptorily  chal- 
lenges above  the  number  of  jurors  al- 
lowed by  lam%  In  the  crime  of'  high 
treafon,  if  the  prifoner  ftands  mute,  he 
iliall  forfeit  lands  and  goods  >in  the  fame 
manner  as  if  he  had  been  attainted, 
Alfo  in  felony  and  petit  treafon,  a per- 
fon that  ftands  mute  fhall  forfeit  his  lands 
and  goods  as  on  other  attainders,  though 
whenever  a perfon  (landing  mute  is  ad- 
judged to  his  penance  for  feloriy,  it  is 
held  he  thereby  prevents  the  attainder 
which  otherwife  might  be  incurred,  and 
forfeits  only  his  chattels. 

Mute,  in  grammar,  a letter  which  yields 
no  found  without  ihe  addition  of  a vowel. 
The  fimpte  conl'onants  are  ordinarily  di- 
ftinguiflied  into  mutes  and  liquids,  or 
femi-vowels. , See  ihe  articles  Conso- 
nant, Liquid,  &c; 

The  mutes  in  the  greek  alphabet  are 
nine,  three  of  which,  viz.  n,  x,  t,  are 
termed  tenues ; three,  0,  y,  S',  termed 
medise;  and  three,  <?,  termed  afpi- 
ra'es.  See  the  article  ASPIRATE,  &c. 

'•  The  mutes  of  the  latin  alphabet  are  alfo 
nine,  viz.  B,  C,  D,  G.  I,  K,  P,  Q^,  T. 
MUTIL.ATfON,  the  retrenching  or  cut- 
thg  away  any  member  of  the  body,' 

• This  word  is  alfo  extended  to  ftatues 
and  buildings,  where  any  part ' is  want- 
ing, or  the  projefture  of  any  member,  as 
a Gorniche  or  an  impoft  is  broken  o(F. 
It  is  Ibmettraes  alfo  uled,  in  a more  ini'? 


mediate  manner,  for  caftration.  Seethe 
article  Castration. 

MUTUAL,  a relative  term,  denoting fome. 
thing  that  is  reciprocal  between  two  or 
more  perfons : thus  we  fay,  mutual  af- 
filtance,  mutual  proraife,  mutual  love 

MUTIJLE,  in  architeflure,^  a kind  of 
fquare  modillio,n  fet  under  the  corniche 
of  the  doric  order.  See  Doric, 

The  only  difference  between  the  mutule 
and  modillion  confifts  in  this,  that  the 
former  is  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  doric 
order,  and  the  latter  in  the  Corinthian, 
See  Corinthian  and  Modillion. 

MUTUUM,  in  the  civil  law,  denotes  a 
loan  fimply  fo  called  ; or  a contraft  In, 
troduced  by  the  law  of  nations,  whereby 
a thing  confiding  in  weight,  as  bullion; 
in  number,  as  money;  or  in  meafure,  as 
corn,  timber,  wine,  &c.  is  given  to  ano- 
ther upon  condition  that  he  fliall  return 
another  thing  of  the  lame  quantity,  na- 
ture, and  value,  on  demand.  This  there- 
fore is  a contraft:  without  reward,  fothat 
where  ufe  or  intereft  arifes,  there  mull 
be  fome  particular  article  in  the  contraft 
whereon  it  is  founded'. 

MUXARA,  a port-town  of  Spain,  in  tin 
province  of  Granada,  fituated  on  the  Me- 
diterranean, fifty  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Caithagena, 

MUYDEN,  a town  of  Holland,  fituated 
on  the  fouth  coaft  of  theZuider  fea,  feven 
miles'  eaft  of  Amfterdara. 

MUZZLE  of  a gun  or  mortar,  the  extre- 
mity at  which  the  powder  and  ball  is  put 
in ; and  hence,  the  muzzle-ring  is  thp 
metalline  circle,  or  moulding,  that  fui''- 
rounds  the  mouth  of  the  piece.  Seethe 
article  Gun. 

MYAGRUM,  in  botany,  a genus  cf  the 
tetradynamia  liliculofa  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  confifts  of  four  plane, 
roundilli,  obtufe  petals,  difpofed  crofs- 
wife,  and  narrower  than  the  ungues. 
The  fruit  is  a bivalve  turbinato-cordated 
I'mall  pod,  lightly  compreffed  and  rigid, 
with  the  apex  ending  in  a conical  rigid 
ftyle  ; the  feeds  are  roundilh. 

MYCONE,  one  of  the  illands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, about  twenty-five  miles  in 
circumference,  fituated  in  eaft  long,  s-f 
6',  north  lat.  37°. 

MYLOGLOSSUM,  in  anatomy,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Heifter,  no  more  than  a part 
of  the  mylohyoides,  though  other  ana- 
tomifts  make  it  a diltinft  pair  of  inufcles, 
thus  called  becaufe  it  arifes  about  the 
backfide  of  the  molares,  and  is  inferted 
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into  the  ligament  of  the  tongue,  helping 
to  pull  it  upwards ; being  the  fame  with 
what  Cowper  calls  ftylogloITura.  See  the 
next  article. 

MYLOHYOIDj^EUS,  in  anatomy,  one 
of  the  five  pair  of  mufcles  belonging  to 
the  os  hyoides.  The  mylohyoidseus 
arifes  with  a large  bafe  from  the  bottom 
of  the  lower  jaw,  near  the  chin,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  bafe  of  the  os  hyoides. 
Seethe  article  Hyoides. 

Befides  the  common  ufe  afcribed  to  this 
mufcle,  which  is  to  move  the  hyoides, 
the  tongue,  and  the  larynx,  both  up- 
wards, inwards,  and  fideways,  its  feries 
of  tranfveife  fibres  have  a farther  ufe, 
when  it  is  at  reft;  and  that  is  to  com- 
prefs  the  glands  under  the  tongue,  and 
by  this  means  promote  the  difcharge  of 
the  faliva  into  the  mouth  from  the  lower 
falival  dufls!  whence  it  is  we  ufe  this 
mufcle,  when  we  want  faliva  in  the 
month. 

MYLON,  in  furgery,  a large  kind  of  fta- 
phyloma.  See  the  article  Staphyloma. 
MYOLOGY,  fiooXoyis,  that  part  of  ana- 
tomy which  treats  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
human  body.  See  the  article  Muscle, 
MYOMANCY,  a kind  of  divination  by 
means  of  mice.  See  Divination. 
MYOPIA,  or  Myopias,  ftiort-fighied- 
nefs,  a fpecies  of  vifion,  wherein  ohjefts 
are  feen  diftinflly  only  at  fmall  diftances  ; 
which  is  incident  to  perfons  who  have 
the  cornea  and  cryftalline,  or  either  of 
them,  too  convex. 

From, this  configuration  of  the  eye  it  is 
plain,  that  the  diftinfl  piflure  of  objefls 
at  an  ordinary  diftance  will  fall  before 
the  retina ; whence  the  viCon  mull  be 
confufed  and  indiftincf.  In  order  there- 
fore to  fee  diftinflly,  they  are  obliged  to 
bring  the  objefls  very  nigh  to  the  eyes  ; 
by  which  means  the  rays  being  more 
diverging,  are  made  to  converge  and 
meet  at  the  retina  ; where  a diftinfl:  pic- 
ture being  formed,  the  objeSf  will  be  i'een 
.dillinfUy. 

They  that  are  fhort-fighted  never  look 
attentively  at  thofe  who  fpeak  to  them, 
as  being  unable  to  obferve  the  motion  of 
their  eyes,  which  contributes  greatly  to 
explain  and  enforce  their  words  ; and 
therefore,  they  are  only  attentive  to  the 
difcourfe,  Short-fighted  perfons  need 
lefs  light  than  others,  to  fee  diftinflly; 
whence  they  can  read  the  fmalleft  print, 
when  others  are  not  able  to  diftinguifii 
one  letter  from  another. 

Myopes,  or  fhort-fighted  perfons,  have 


their  fight  mended  by  a concave  lens,  of 
a due  degree  of  concavity  ; for  the  re- 
fraftion  of  the  rays  of  light  being  in  fuch 
perfons  too  ftrong,  in  proportion  to  the 
diftance  of  the  retina  from  the  cryftalline, 
this  refraftion  will  be  diminiflied  by  the 
interpofitlon  of  fuch  a glal’s,  whereby 
the  objefls  will  be  feen  diftinflly  : but  as 
fuch  glaffes  reprefent  objefls  under  a lefs 
angle,  they  muft  appear  lefs  than  to  the 
naked  eye. 

Short-fighted  perfons  ufually  become  lefs 
fo,  as  they  advance  in  years  ; and  that 
becaufe  the  humours  of  the  eye  wafting, 
the  cornea  (brinks  and  becomes  lefs  con- 
vex, and  the  cryftalline  becomes  flatter 
than  before  ; by  which  means  objefls  are 
feen  more  diftinftly,  and  at  greater  dif- 
tances, than  when  the  refraflion  was 
ftronger  in  the  more  plump  and  convex  • 
eyes.  See  the  article  Vision. 
MYOSOTIS,  MOusE-sAR,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  pentandria-moBogynia  clafs 
of  plants,  with  a monopetalous  flower, 
femiquinquifid  at  the  limbi  the  feeds  are  - 
four,  which  are  contained  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cup. 

MY"OSURUS,  MOUSE-TAIL,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  pentandria-polygynia  dal's 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of 
five  very  fmall  petals ; and  its  numerous 
feeds  are  difpofed  in  an  imbricated  order 
upon  a receptacle. 

MYRIAD,  a term  fometimes  ufed  to  de- 
note ten  thoufand. 

MYRICA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
dioecia-tetrandria  clafs  of  plants,  with- 
out any  flower  petals  i the  cup  is  a lijua- 
ma  of  a lunated  figure  ; and  the  friiit  is 
a berry,  containing  only  a Angle  feed. 
MYRIOPHYLLUM,  small  water- 
milfoil,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
monoecia  - polyandria  clafs  of  plants, 
without  any  flower  petals  ; and  the  fruit 
is  compofed  of  four  naked  feeds. 
MYRISTICA,  the  nutmeg-tree,  a 
genus  of  tiees,  the  charaders  of  which 
are  not  fully  afeertained  : it  is  faid  to  have 
no  flower  petals  ; and  its  fruitis  a drupe, 
of  a rounclini  figure,  con'aining  a Angle 
feed,  lightly  fiilcated.  See  Nutmeg. 
MYRMF.CIA,  or  Formica,  a psiftful 
kind  of  wart,  with  a broad  bale,  and 
deeply  rooted  ; growing  on  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  ami  I'oles  of  the  feet ; for  the 
extirpation  of  which,  fee  the  articles 
Wart  and  Excrescence. 
Mx'RMECOPHAGA,  the  aNT  bear, 
in  zoology,  a genus  of  quadiupeds,  of 
the  order  oftheagrlie,  the  body  uf  which 

is 
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is  covered  with  hair,  and  the  ears  round- 
ifh.  There  are  three  fpecies  of  it ; the 
one,  called  the  great  ant-bear,  with  three 
toes  on  the  fore-feet,  , and  five  on  the 
hinder;  another,  or  lelTerant-bear,  with 
four  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and  five  on 
the  hinder;  and  a third,  with  only  two 
toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and  four  on  the 
hinder. 

They  are  fo  called  from  feeding  on  ants, 
which  it  does  by  thrufting  out  its  tongue 
upon  an  ant-hill,  and  drawing  it  into 
the  mouth  when  covered  with  thefe 

' creatures. 

MYRMILLONES,  in  roman  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  gladiators,  fo  called  from  their 
wearing  the  myrinillo,  a fort  of  gallic 
a.rmour. 

MYROBALANS,  a kind  of  medicinal 
fruit  brought  from  the  Indies,  of  which 
there  are  five  kinds : i.  the  citrine,  of  a 
yellowi(h-red,  hard,  oblong,  and  the  lize 
of  an  olive:  4.  the  black,  or  Indian  my- 
robalah,  of  the  bignefs  of  an  acorn, 
wrinkled,  and  without  a ftone ; 3.  che- 
bulic  myrobalans,  which  are  of  the  (ize 
of  a date,  pointed  at  the  end,  and  of  a 
yellowilh^brown  : 4..  emhlic,  which  are 
round,  rough,  the  fize  of  a gall,  and  a 
darfc-brown : and,  5.  belleric,  whi-h 
are  hard,  round,  of  the  (ize  of  an  ordi- 
nary prune,  lefs  angular  than  the  reft, 
and  yellow.  Each  of  thefe  kinds  are 
nightly  purgative  and  aftringent ; but 
Quincy  obferves,  that  the  belt  of  them 
are  not  worth  regarding,  fince  they  ra- 
ther clog  than  aflift  any  compofition. 

MYRRH,  a vegetable  produflion  of  the 
gum  or  refin-kind,  ilTuing  by  incifion, 
and  fometimes  fpontaneoid'y,  from  the 
trunk  and  larger  branches  of  a tree  grow- 
ing in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  AbyfTinia. 
The  incifions  are  made  twice  a-year,  and 
the  myrrh  oufing  out,  is  received  on  rufii- 
mats  difperfed  underneath. 

Myrrk  is  fent  over, to  us  in  loofe  granules 
of  various  fizes,  from  that  of  a pepper- 
corn, to  the  bignefs  of  a walnut.  The 
generality  of  them,  however,  are  from 
the  fize  of  a pea,  to  a li'tle  more  than 
that  of  a hoife-bean  ; thefe  are  fome- 
times roundidi,  but  often  irregularly  long 
and  contorted.  The  colour  of  myrrh  is 
a reddhh-brown,  with  more  or  lefs  of  an 
admixture  of  yeljow,  apd  in  the  pureft 
pieces  it  is  fomewhat  tranfpa'rent.  Its 
tafte  is  bitter  and  acrid,'  with  a peculiar 

^ aromatic  flavour,  but  very  naufeous  : 
but  itsfmell,  tho’  ftroiig,  is  not  difagree- 
able.  It  is  to  be  chpfen  in  clear  pieces, 


light,  friable,  and  of  the  biltereft  talie. 
Myrrh  is  of  great  ufe  in  medicine;  it 
powerfully  relblves  and  attenuates  thick, 
and  vifcid  blood,  arid  concreted  bile,  and 
glutinous  humours,  and  is  good  in  ob- 
ftrUflions  of  the  raenfes,  and  in  infarc- 
lions  of  the  vifcera.  It  alfb  promotes 
' delivery  and  the  expulfion  of  the  fecun. 
dines,  and  is  good  in  afthmas,  and  in 
cafes  of  tubercles  of  the  lungs  : it  is  of 
great  fervice  in  the  jaundice  and  in  ca. 
chefilic  complaints : it  deftfoys  worms, 
ftrengtbens  the  ftomach,  and  diflipaies 
flatulencies.  Externally  applied,  it  is 
difcutient  and  vulnerary  ; it  cleanfts  old 
ulcers,  and  difpofes  them  to  heal ; but 
it  gives  many  people  the  head-ach  ! and 
as  it  promotes  difcharges  of  blood,  (bould 
never  be  given  to  perfons  fubjedl  to  fuch 
difcharges,  as  fpitting  of  blood,  or  the 
like,  or  to  women  in  the  time  of  their 
pregnancy.  It  is  adminiftered  either  iii 
pills,  bolufes,  or  tinftures  ; it  not  con- 
veniently agreeing  with  any  other  forms. 

MYRSINE,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-monogyniaclafs  of  plant:,  the' 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  a Angle  petal, 
divided  into  five  femi-oval,  obtufe,  and 
connivent  petals : the  fruit  is  a roundilh 
deprelTed  berry,  containing  five  cell;, 
with  a Angle  feed  in  each. 

MYRTIFORM,  in  anatomy,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  feveral  parts,  from  their  re- 
fembling  myrtle  berries  i thus  we  meet 
with  the  myrtiform  caruncles,  -and  the 
myrtifprm  mufcle  ofthenofe,  which  ari- 
fes  near  the  inciforius  of  the  upper  lipi 
and  is  inferted  into  the  als  of  tht  nole. 
See  the  article  Caruncle. 

MYRTLE,  mjrtils,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  icofandria-monogynia  clafs  of  planlSj 
the  corolla  of  which  confifts  of  five  large, 
oval,  and  undivided  petals  ; hnd  its  fruit 
is  an  oval,  trilocular  berry,  with  a (ingle 
kidney-fhaped  feed  in  each  cell. 
Myrtle-berries,  - fays  Quincy,  are  very 
rough  and  aftringent,  not  much  ptefcrib- 
ed  in  compofition  Tor  inward  ufe  j hut 
they  enter  feveral  of  the  ftrengthening- 
platters  : the  fyrup  of  them  is  efteemed 
good  againft  abortion,  and  in  fluxes  of 
all  kinds. 

MYRTQS,  the  7ryrlle,  in  botany. 
the  article  Myrtle. 

MYSIA,  the  antient  name  cf  a provinte 
in  Afia,  being  the  nortU-wett  pah  h 
Natolia,  or  Afia  Minor. 

MYSTERY,  fomething  feeret  or  conceal- 
ed, impoflible  ordifiicult  to  comprehend. 

All  religions,  true  or  falfe,  have  ihtjj 
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myfteries.  The  pagan  religion  was  re- 
markably full  of  them.  Ovid  reckons 
it  a great  crime  to  divulge  the  myftic 
rites  of  Ceres  and  Juno.  The  eleiifinia, 
or  facred  rites  of  Geres,  folemnized  at 
Eleufis,  were  called,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, the  myfteries ; and  fo  fuperlti- 
tioudy  careful  were  they  to  conceal  thefe 
facred  rites,  that  if  any  perfon  divulged 
any  part  of  them,  he  was  thought  to  have 
called  down  fome  divine  judgment  on 
bis  head,  and  it  was  accounted  unl'afe  to 
abide  under  the  fame  roof  with  him  ; 
and  Horace,  declares,  that  he  would  not 
put  to  Tea  in  the  fame  Ihip  with  one  who 
revealed  the  myfteries -of  Ceres.  The 
pagan  myfteries,  it  is  true,  were  gene- 
rally raylieries  of  .nlquity,  and  conceal- 
ed only  becaule  their  being  publiftied 
would  have  rendered  their  religion  ridi  - 
culous and  odious.  Thus  the  facred 
writings  often  fpealc  of  the  infarnous 
raylieries  of  the  pagan  deities,  in  which 
the  molt  lhaineful  crime'-  were  committed 
under  the  I'pecious  veil  of  religion. 

The  whole  religion  of  the  Egyptians  was 
myfterious  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  and  both  their  doftrines  and  wor- 
lliip  wrapped  up  in  fymhols  and  hierogly- 
phics. 

The  religion  of  the  Jews  is  fuppofed  to 
be  full  of  myfterie.s.  The  whole  na- 
tion, according  to  St.  Augnftin,  vvas  a 
myllery,  as  it  repre.^ented  or  was  a type 
of  the  people  of  Cbrill,  and  the  chriftian 
religion.  Whatever  was  commanded  or 
forbidden  them  was  figurative,  and  their 
facrifices,  priefthood,  ^c.  included  myf- 
tcries.  The  prophecies  concerning  Jeibs 
Clirift  in  the  jewilh  books,  are  likewife 
figurative  and  mvfterioiis. 

The  chriftian  religion  has  alfo  its  myfte- 
ries: but  in  the  Tcripture- language  the 
word  myftery  is  ufed  with  fome  lati- 
tude, and  denotes  whatever  is  not  to  be 
known  without  a divine  revelation,  and 
all  the  fecret  things  which  God  has  dif- 
covered  by  his  minifters  the  prophets,  by 
Jems  Chrift  and  his  apoftles.  The  myl- 
terles  of  the  chriftian  church  are,  the  in- 
carnation of  the  Word,  the  hypoftatical 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  nature, 
the  miraculous, birth,  death,  and  refur- 
reflion  of  the  fon  of  God,  the.dofilrine 
sf  the  trinity,  Sfc.  See  the  article 

Incarnation,  fSfe. 

St.  Paul  ofien  I'peaks  of  the  myfteries  of 
the  chriftian  religion  ; as  the  myftery  of 
tne  golfiel,  the  myftery  of  the  crofs  of 
bhriit, 'the  myftery  which  was  kept  fecret 
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fince  the  world  began  ; and  he  calls  the 
preachers  of  the.  gofpel,  the  flevvards  of 
the  myfteries  of  God. 

MYSTICAL,  lomething  rtiyfterlpns  or 
allegorical.  Some  ofth-a  commentators 
on  the  facred  writings,  betides  a literal, 
find  allb  a myftical  meaniirg:'  The  fenfe 
of  feripture,  fay  they,  is  eiiber  that  im- 
mediately lignified  by  the  wbrds  and  ex- 
preftions  in  di:-, common  uie  of  language  ; 
or  it  is  mediate,  fublime,  typical,  and 
myftical.  The  literal  Icnfe  (hey  again 
divide  into  proper  literal,  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  words  taken  fimplv  and 
properly  ; and  metaphorical  llleral,  where  , 
the  words  are  to  be  t.tken  in  a figura- 
tive and  metaphorical  fenle.  The  inyf- 
tlcal  fenle  of  Ici'lptnre  they  divide  into 
three  kind.?  ; the  firft  correfponding  to 
faith,  and  called  allegorical  j the  iecond 
to  hope,  called  anagogical  ; and  the  third 
to  chanty,  called  the  tropologi’cal  fenfe. 
And  fomelimes  they  take  ihe  fame  word 
in  feripture  in  all  the  four  fenfes  : thus 
the  word  Jerul'alera,  literally  fignifies  the 
capital  of  Judaea;  allegorically,  the  church 

- militant;  tropologicaily,  a believer  ; and 
anagogicaily,  heaven.  So  that  paffage 
in  Genefis,  let  then  be  light,  and  there 
'tuns  light,  lilcraliy  fignifies  corporeal 
light;  by  an  allegory,  the  M-.fiiah  ; in 
-the  ti'opologica!  fenfe,  grace;  and  ana- 
gogicaily, beatitude,  or  the  light  of  glory. 
See  the  article  AnagO-GICAl.  (s’c. 

MYSTICS,  a religious  left  diftinguilhed 
by  their  profefiing  a pure,  fublime,  and 
perfefl  devotion,  with  an  intire  difin- 
tei'efted  love  of  God,  free  from  all  felfillx 
confideraiion.s,  and  by  their  afpiring  to  a 
- ftate  of  palfive  contemplation. 

MYTHOLOGY,  /xoSoXoyia,  the  hiftory  of 
the  fabulous  gods  and  heroes  of  anti- 
quity, with  the  explanations  of  the  my- 
(teries  or  allegories  couched  therein. 
Lord  Bacon  thinks  that  a great  deal  of 
congealed  inftrutSlion  and  allegory  was 
originally  intended  In  moft  part  of  the 
antient  mythology  ; he  obferves,  that 
fome  fables  difeovers  a g.reat  and  evident 
fimilitude,  relation,  and  cohoeflion  with 
the  thing  they  fignify,  as  well  in  the 
ftruflui  e of  the  fable,  as  in  the  meaning 
of  the  names,  whereby  the  perfons  or 
aftors  are.charafterized. 

The  fame  writer  thinks  it  may  pafs  for 
a farther  indication  of  a concealed  and 
fecret  meaning,  that  fome  of  thefe  fables 
are  fo  abfurd  and  idle  in  their  narration, 
as  to  ftiew  an  allegory  even  afar  off ; 
but  th  e argument  of  moft  weight  upon 
aj  B ' this 
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this  fubjtS;  he  takes  to  be  this,  that  many 
of  thefe  .fables  appear  by  no  means  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  perfons  who 
relate  them : he  looks  on  them  not  as 
the  produ61:  of  the  age,  nor  invention  of 
the  poets,  but  as  facred  relics,  as  he 
terms  them,  gentle  iwhifpers,  and  the 
breath  of  better  times,  that  from  the.tra- 
dition  of  more  antient  nations,  came  at 
length  into  the  flutes  and  trumpets  of  the 
Greeks.  Pie  concludes,  that  the  know- 
lege  of  the  early  ages  v^as  either  great 
or  happy:  great  if  theyhy  defign  made 
this  ule  of  trope  and  ligure ; or  happy. 


if,  whilft  they  had  other  views,  they 
afforded  matter  and  occafion  to  ftch 
noble  contemplations. 

MYTULUS,  the  mufefe,  in  natural  hifto. 
ry.  See  the  article  Muscle. 

MYURUS,  in  medicine,  an  epithet  for  a 
fort  of  linking  pulfe,  when  the  fecond 
ftroke  is  lefs  than  the  firft  ; the  third  than 
the  fecond,  and  fo  on.  Of  this,  there 
are  two  kinds  ; the  firft,  when  the  pulfe 
finks  fo  as  never  to  arife ; the  other 
when  it  returns  again,  and  rifes  in  fome 
degree.  Both  are  efteemed  a bad  pte. 
fage. 


N. 


Nor  n,  the  thirteenth  letter,  and 
tenth  confonant  cf  our  alpha- 
9 bet:  it  is  a liquid,  the  found 
of  which  is  formed  by  forcing  the  voice 
ftrongly  through  the  mouth  and  noftrils ; 
being  at  the  fame  time  intercepted  by  ap- 
plying the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  the  fore- 
part of  the  palate,  with  the  lips  open. 
It  fuffers  no  confonant.immedlately  after 
it,  in  the  beginning  of  words  and  fyl- 
lables  ; nor  any  before  it,  except  k, 
and  sj  as  in  giiamj,  know,  fna^M,  See. 
As  a numeral,  N ftands  for  900;  and 
•with  a dafh  over  it,  thus  N,  for  900,000. 
N,  or  N®,  ftands  for  numero,  i.  e.  in 
number;  and  N.  B.  fornota  bene,  note 
well,  or  obferve  well. 

Among  the  antient  Romans,  N denotes 
. Nepos,  Nonnius,  &c.  N.  C.  Nero  Caefar, 
or  Nero  Claudius;  N.  L.Non  Liquet; 
N.  P.  Notarius  Publicus  ; and  NBL. 
■ftands  for  nobilis. 

N AAM,  in  law,  the  detaching  or  deftrain- 
ing  a perfon's  moveable  goods;  as  where 
a man  takes  another  man’s  beaft  for  doing 
damage  in  his  ground;  or  where  it  is 
done  in  confequence  of  another  man’.s 
aft,  as  when  it  is  agreed,  that  in  default  of 
payment  of  fome  eontrsft,  it  Ih.illlje  law- 
ful to  diftrainon  lands  charged  therewiih. 
NAB,  a river  which  rifes  in  Franconia,  and 
running  through  Bavaria,  falls  into  the 
Danube  above  Ratifbon. 

NABOB,  a viceroy,  or  governor  of  one  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Mogul’s  empire,  in 
India,  See  the  article  iKBiA, 


NABONASSAR,  or  ^ra  ^Nabonas- 
S AR,  a method  of  computing  time  from 
tile  commencement  of  Nabonalfar’s  reign. 
See  the  article  Epocha. 

The  epocha  of  NabonafTar  is  of  the 
greater  importance,  as  Ptolemy  and  oilier 
aftvonomers  account  their  years  from  i(. 

NABURG,  a town  of  Germany  in  the 
palatinate  of  Bavaria:  eaft  long.  12'  /, 
north  lat.  49°  zi', 

NADAB,  the  fovereign  pontiff,  or  high- 
prieft  of  the  Perlians,  whofe  dignity  is 
the  fame  as  that  of  the  mufti  among 
the  Turks;  with  this  difference  only, 
that  the  nadab  may  diveft  himfelf  of  his 
ecclefiaftical  office,  and  pafs.to  civil  em- 
ployments, which  the  mufii  is  notalloiv- 
ed  to  do.  ‘See  the  article  Mufti. 
The  nadab  takes  place  next  after  the 
atmath-duiet,  dr  prime  minifter;  liehss 
two  judges  under  him,  called  the  feeik 
and  the  call,  who  decide  all  religious 
matters,  grant  divorces,  and  are  prefent 
at  contrafts  and  public  afts,  and  thefe 
have  deputies  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
kingdonr. 

NADIR,  inyaftfonomy,  that  point  of  the 
heavens  which  is  diametrically  oppoliie 
to  tire  zenith,  or  point  direflly  overoiir 
heads! 

The  zenith  and  nadir  are  the  two  poles 
of  the  horizon.  See  Horizon  and  Pole. 

d’/r;;’r  Nadir!  *n  aftronomy,  is  the  axis 
of  the  cone  formed  by  the  earth's  lln- 
dow  ! it  is  thus  called,  becaufe  being 
produced,  it  gives  a point  in  the  eclip- 
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lie  diameti-ically  oppofite  to  the  fun. 
NAERDEN,  a town  of  Holland,  fituated 
at  (he  fouth-end  of  the  Zuyder-Sea, 
thirteen  tniles  eaft  of  Amfterdam. 

NIEVI,  in  furgery,  marks  or  excrefcences 
made  on  the  Ikin  of  an  infant  before  its 
birth,  by  the  imagination  of  the  mother. 
See  the  article  Imagination. 

For  the  treatment  of  thefe,  fee  the  article 
Excrescence.  , 

NAHUM,  or  the  prophecy  of  'Hhuv  1,1 , a 
canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament. 
Nahum,  the  feventh  of  the  twelve  lelfer 
prophets,  was  a native  of  Elkolhai,  a 
little  village  of  Gallilee.  The  fubjeft  of 
his  prophecy  is  the  defti'uflion  of  Ni- 
neveh, which  he  defciibes  in  the  moll 
lively  and  pathetic  manner  j his  ftyle  is 
hold  and  figurative,  and  can  hardly  be 
exceeded  by  the  moft  perfeft  mailers  of 
oratory.  This  prophecy  was  verified  at 
theCege  of  that  city  by  Afiyages,  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3378,  622  years  before 
Chrift. 

The  time  of  Nahum’s  death  is  unknown: 
the  greek  menologies,  and  the  latin 
inartyrologies,  place  his  feftival  on  the 
firft  of  December. 

NAIADS,  in  mythology,  the  nymphs  of 
the  fountains.  See  the  article  Nymph. 
NAIANT,  in  heraldry,  a term  ufed  in 
blazoning  filhes,  when  borne  in  an  ho- 
rizontal pofture,  as  if  fwimming. 

NAJARA,  a town  of  Spain,  fifty  miles 
fouth  of  Bilboa. 

NAJAS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  mo- 
noecia-motiandria  clafs  ofplants,  the  male 
corolla  of  which  is  monopetalous,  and 
divided  into  four  fegments  at  the  limb  : 
the  fcmal  one  has  no  Bower-petals  ; and 
the  fruit  is  an  oval  capfule,  containing 
ovato-oblong  feeds. 

nail,  unguis,  in  anatomy,  a kind  of 
bony  excrefcencc  growing  on  the  fingers 
snd  toes  of  men,  and  leveral  other  ani- 
mals. The  number,  figure,  fize,  and 
colour  of  the  nails  need  no  explanation. 
The  feveral  parts  of  the  nails  have  their 
feral  names  : the  extremity  is  called 
the  apex  ; the  oppofite  part  of  this  is 
the  root  or  bale : near  which  there  is  a 
'vhile  part  called  the  lunula,,  from  its 
bgure  fomewhat  refembling  a fegment 
ef  a circle. 

As  to  the  fubliance  of  the  nails,  they 
irccompored  of  the  cutaneous  papillae, 
elongated  and  indurated,  and  firmly  <ton- 
■cElecl  to  one  another  in  a longitudinal 
dirrftion  ; for  this  reafon,  they  are  v^ry 
hsiiblc  at  the  roots,  where  thefe  pa« 


pilte  are  yet  tender;  but  at  the  apex, 
where  they  are  perfedfly  indurated,  they 
may  be  cut  without  pain. 

The  papillae,  of  which  the  nails  are 
f'ormyd,  arife  out  of  the  fkin,  not  only 
at  the  root  of  the  nail,  but  all  over  the 
greater  part  of  its  under  furface.  It  is 
by  this  means  that  the  nails’ are  fo 
firmly  connefled  to  the  Ikin  ; and  it  is 
owing  to  the  continual  acceflion  of  more 
and  more  papillae,  as  they  approach  to-' 
wards  the  apex,  that  they  become  hai'den 
and  firmer  in  that  part.  They  may  eafily 
be  feparated  intire, -from  dead  fubjefts 
by  hot  water. 

We  are  next  to  enquire  into  the  manner 

■ of  their  nutrition.  As  the  reft  of  the 
papillte  of  the  cutis  have  their  rleffels,  by 
which  they  are  nourilhed  ; fo  alfo  the 
papilim  which  form  the  nails,,  have  their 
veflels  for  conveying  nourifliment  to  them 
at  the  bafe  : but  as  thefe  papillce  do  not, 
in  their  own  form,  conftitute  the  body 
of  the  nail,  but  become  indurated  as 
they  are  elongated,  and  feem  only  the 
roots  or  bales  of  hard  and  rigid  fibres ; 
fo  thefe  indurated  parts  of  them  have 
fewer  than  the  more  tender ; but  yet 
enough  for  their  nutrition  are  continued 
along  them.  Their  growth  is  by  means 
of  thefe,  and  it  continues  as  long  as  the 
perfon  lives.  It  has  been  faid,  that  they 
grow  after  the  perfon  is.dead  ; but  Heif- 
ter  thinks  this  an  error. 

The  ufes  of  the  nails  are,  i.  To  flrength- 
en  and  defend  the  extremities  of  the 
•fingers  and  toes,  that  they  may  not  be 
fo  eafily  hurt  by  external  accidents  as 
they  otherwife  would  have  been.  z.  To 
alfift  the  fingers  in  the  more  readily  lay- 
ing hold  of  little  things,  and  in  holding 
them  the  more  firmly.  3.  Tobeofufe 
in  cleaning  the  fkin  from  any  accidental 
foulnelfes  on  its  furface.  4,  On  the  toes, 
they  ferve  to  make  us  tread  the  firmer, 
and  to  prevent  the  painful  collifion  their 
ends  would  otherwife  be  almoft  continu- 
ally fubjeft  to. 

Among  the  various  animals,  the  claws, 
which  are  pei'feiSlly  analogous  to  our 
nails,  ferve  them  for  feizing  and  tearing 
their  prey,  and  for  climbing  trees : the 
fquirrels,  fSc.  makethelatter  ufe  of  them; 
the  beafts  of  prey,  in  general,  the  former. 
Among  the  other  animals,  the  hoofs  of 
fome  ferve  them  as  fhces  to  walk  on  ; in 
others,  they  anfvver  both  this  purpofe 
and  that  of  offenfive  weapons,  as  in  the 
horfe,'  to  ftrike  with. 

Nails,  in  building,  £ff.  fraall  fnikes  of 
1361  iron, 
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iron,  brafs,  £ff.  which  being  drove  into 
wood,  ferve  to  bind'feveral  pieces  to- 
ge'her,  orio  fallen  I'ornethingiipon  ihrm. 
The  leveral  forts  of  nails  arc  very  nu- 
merous ; as  7.  hack  and  bottom  nails; 
which  are  made  with  flat  lhanks  to  hold 
fafl,  and  net  open  the  wood,  a-  Clamp- 
nails,  for  faftenlng  the  clamps  in  build- 
ings, 3.  Clafp-nails';  whofe  heads 

clafping  and  flicking  into  the  wood,  ren- 
der the  work  fmonth,  fo-  as  to  admit  a 
plane  over  it.  4.  Clench-nails,  ufed  hy 
boat  and  barge-builders,  and  proper  for 
any  boarded  buildings  that  are  to  he 
taken  down  ; becanfe  they  will  drive 
without  fplitling  the  wood,  and  draw 
without  breaking ; of  thefe  there  are 
many  forts.  5.  Ciout  nails,  ufed  for 
nailing  on  clouts  to  axle-trees.  6.  Deck- 
mails,  for  faflening  of'decks  in  flrips, 
doubling  of  rtiipping,  and  floors  laid 
with  planks.  7.  Dog  nails,  for  fattening 
hinges  on  doors,  &c,  8.  Flat-points, 

much  ufed  in  ftiipping,  and  are  proper 
where  there  is.occafion  to  draw  and  hold 
faft,  and  no  convenicncy  of  clenching, 
9.  Jobent- nails,  for  nailing  thin  plates 
of  iron  to  wood,  as  flnall  hinges  on  cup- 
board-doors, {£fc.  10.  Lead-nails,  for 

nailing  lead,  leather,  and  canvas  to  hard 
wood.  II.  Port  nails,  for  nailing  hinges 
to  the  ports  of  fliips.  12.  Pound-nails, 
which  arefour-fquare,  and  are  much  ufed 
in  ElTex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk,  and 
fcarce  any  where  elfe,  except  for  pailing. 
13.  Ribbing-nails,  principally  ufed  in 
lliip-biiilding,  for  faflening  the  ribs  of 
lliips  in  their  places.  14.  Rofe-nails, 
which  are  drawn  four  fquare  in  the 
fhank,  and  commonly  in  5,  round  tool, 
as  all  common  two-penny  nails  are  ; in 
fome  countries  all  the  larger  fort  of  nails 
are  made  of  this  fhape.  15,  Rother-nails, 
which  have  a full  head,  and  are  chiefly 
ufed  in  fiftening  rother-irons  to  (hips. 
16.  Round  head  nails,  for  fattening  on 
hinges,  or  for  any  other  ufe  vyhere  a 
neat  head  is  requited  ; thefe  are  of  fe- 
veral  forts.  17.  Scupper-nails,  which 
have  a broad  head,  and  are  ufed  for 
faflening  leather  and  canvas;  to  wood. 
18.  Shaip-nails;  thefe  have  fliarp  points 
and  flit-lhanks,  and  are  much  ufed, 
efpecially  in  the  Weft- Indies,  fur  nail- 
ing fofc  wood.  19.  Sheathing-nails,  for 
faflening  flieathing- boards  to  fliips.  20. 
Square- nails,  which  are  ufed  for  hard 
wood,  and  nailing  up  wall  fruit.  21. 
Tacks,  the  fmalleft  of  which  ferve  to 
fallen  paper  to  wood  ; the  middling  for 


wool-cards,  and  the  larger  for  upV 
holfterers  and  pumps. 

N.iils  are  faid  to  be  toughened  when  too 
brittle,  by  heating  them  in  a fiie-fhovel, 
and  putting  fome  tallow  or  greafe  among 
them. 

Nails  are  fold  at  fix  fcore  to  the  hundred  ; 
in  lathing,  500  are  iifually  allowed  to  a 
bundle  of  five  feet  laths,  and  600  to  a 
bundle  of  tour  feet  laths : in  flooring, 
200  are  fulEcient  for  a fquare  of  flooring. 
The  duties  on  nails  imported,  are  as 
fallow:  chair  nails,  on  importation, pay 
the  thoul'and  2 s.  6 -/□%  d.  and  draw 

' back,  on  exportation,  26.  3d.  more  if 
brafs,  7 4 d.  the  whole  of  which  is  drawn 
back  on  exportation.  Copper-nails  tlie 
ten  thoufand,  pay,  on  importation,  Js. 
6^'Ld.  and  draw  back,  on  exportation, 
as.  3d.  more  for  every  iia  pounds, 
87* 

j6s.  4 — ^d.  the  whole  drawn  back  on 
loo 

being  exported.  Harnefs-nails,  theten 
thoufand,  pay  on  importation,  3 s, 
10  jt^gd.  and  draw  back,  on  exportation, 
3s.  4'4d-  more  if  brafs,  iijd.  and 
draw  back,  the  whole  on  exportation, 
Head-nails,  the  barrel,  pay,  on  expor- 
tation, il.  10  s.  9-5go^' 
back,  on  exportation,  i 1.  7 s.  andfmall 
nails  in  the  fame  proportion  for  the  half 
barrel.  Rofe-nails,  and  fadler's-nails,  the 
ten  thoufand  pay,  on  importation,  2s. 
fi-jVgd.  and  draw  back,  on  exportation, 
2S.  3d.  more  if  brafs,  yfd.  and  drawback, 
the  whole.  Sprig-nails,  the  ten  thoufand, 
pay  on  importation,  y s. 
draw  back,  on  exportation,  1 si  ifd 
Befides  the  above  cluties,  thofemadeof 
iron  pay  for  every  112  pounds  weight, 
on  importation,  4s.  8id.  which  ii 
drawn  back  on  exportation. 

Nail,  is  alfo  a meafure'of  length,  con- 
taining the  flxtcenth  part  of  a yard. 

NAIRN,  a borough  and  port-town  of  Scot- 
land, eighteen  miles  eaft  of  the  town  of  I 
Invernefs. 

NAISSANT,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  W 1 
any  animal  iffuing  out  of  themidftofl 
fome  ordinary,  and  fiiewing  only  jus  j 
heaci,  fhouldcrs,  foie  feet  and  legs,  with  I 
the  tip  of  his  tail,  the  tell:  of  his  body  | 
being  hid  in  the  fliicld,  or  fomeclisrjsl 
upon  it ; in  which  it  differs  from  ilfMiiti  f 
which  denotes  a living  creature  ariCiif  I 
out  of  the  bottom  of  any  ordinary  orf 
charge.  1 

NAKED,  in  architeaure.  is  the  fowl 
or  plain  from  whence  the 
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atife,  or  which  ferves  as  a ground  to  the 
proieaures.  Thus,  we  fay  the  foliages 
of  a capital  ought  to  anfwer  to  the  naked 
of  a column,  and  that  a pilafter  ought 
to  exceed  the  naked  of  the  wall  by  fa 
many  inches. 

Nakep  fire,  in  cheraiKry,  is  an  open 
fve;  or  one  where  a velfel  is  immedi- 
ately expofed  to  the  fire.  See  the  articles 
Fire  and  Heat. 

Naked  seeds,  in  botany,  are  thofe  that 
are  not  inclofed  in  any  pod  or  cafe. 

NAK.IB>  t'lo  doputy  of  the  cadilefcher  of 
Egypt,  See  Calilescher. 

NAKOUS,  a mufical  inftrument,  confift- 
ing  of  two  brafs-plates,  which  are  fuf- 
pended  by  firings,  and  ftruck  together 
fo  as  to  beat  time:  they  are  ufed  in 
the  Coptic  churches  ip  Egypt,  and  in  the 
mahometan  preceffions. 

NAKSIVAN,  a city  of  Perfia,  in  the 
province  of  Chirvan  ; eaft  lotig.  45®, 
north  lat.  39°  15'. 

NAMA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  digyniaclafs  of  plants,  the  flower 
of  which  confifts  of  five  petals  j and-  the 
'fruit  is  a capfule  of  an  oval  figuie 
formed  of  two  valves,  and  containing 
only  one  cell. 

NAMATION,  the  fame  with  naam.  See 
the  article  Naam. 

In  Scotland,  this  word  in  particularly  ufed 
for  impounding  of  cattle.  See  Pound. 

NAME,'  nqmen.  den^s  a word  whereby 
men  have  agreed  t*exprefs  fome  idea  ; 
or  which  ferves  to  fignify  a thing  or  fub- 
jefi  fpoken  of.  This  the  grammarians 
ufually  call  a noun,  though  their  noun 
knot  of  quite  fo  great  an  extent  as  our 
name.  See  the  article  Noun. 

Names  are  either  proper  or  appellative. 
Proper  names  are  thofe  which  reprefent 
fome  individual  thing  or  per/bn,  foasto 
dlftinguifii  it  from  all  other  things  of  the 
fame  fpecies,  as  Ariftotle,  which  repre- 
fentsa  certain  philofopher.  Proper  names 
are  either  called  Chrittian,  as  that  given 
P8  at  baptifm,  or  furnames  ; the  firft  im- 
pofed  for  the  dittindlion  of  perfons,  an- 
fwering  to  the  roman  praenomen  ; the 
fecond  for  the,  diftinilion  of  families, 
anfwering  to  the  nomen  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  patronymicum  of  the  Greeks. 
See  the  article  Patronymic,  Gfc, 

The  Jews  gave  the  name  at  the  circum- 
cifion,  rviz,  eight  days  after  the  birth  : 
the  Romans  to  females  the  fame  day, 
■and  to  males  on  the  ninth,  at  which  time 
they  held  a feaft,  called  nominalia.  Since 


chrifitanity  has  obtained,  moft  nations 
have  followed  the  Jews,  baprizing  and 
give  the  name  on  the  eighth  day  after 
the  birth,  but  our  anceftors  till  of  late 
baptized  and  gave  the  name  on  the  birth- 
day. 

The  firft  impofitlon  of  names  was  found-, 
ed  on  different  views  among  different 
people  ; the  moft  ufual  was,  to  mark 
the  good  wifhes  of  the  parents,  or  to 
entitle  the  children  to  the  good  fortune 
a happy  name  feemcd  to  promife,  hence 
Viftor,  Caftor,  Fauftus,  Sfc.  The  an- 
tient  Britons,  Camden  fays,  generally 
took  their  names  from  colours,  becaufe 
they  painted  themfelves.  When  they 
were  fubdued  by  the  Romans,  they  took 
roman  names  : the  Saxons  introduced 
the  german  names  ; the  Danes  brought 
with  them  their  names  ; and  the  Nor- 
mans their  names.  The  various  names 
antiently,  or  at  prefent  obtaining  among 
us,  from  what  language  or  people  fb- 
ever  borrowed,  are  explained  by  Cam- 
den in  his  remains,  In  raonafteries,  the 
religious  affume  new  names  at  their  ad- 
mittance, to  fhew  they  are  about  to  lead 
a new  life,  and  have  renounced  the 

. world,  their  family,  and  .even  their 
name,  as  brother  Henry  of  the  holy  fa- 
crament,  filler  Mary  of  the  incarnation, 
&c.  The  popes  alfo  change  their  names 
at  their  exaltation  to  the  pontificate;  and 
it  is  frequent  in  Italy  to  join  the  name 
of  fome  faint  in  a kind  of  devotion  to 
the  chriftian  name. 

Appellative,  or  general  names,  are  thofe 
which  fignify  common  ideas;  or  which 
are  common  to  feveral  individuals  of  the 
fame  fpecie,  as  a horfe,  animal,  See 
the  article.  General  'Terms. 

Specific  Name.  See  the  article  Specific. 

NAMIUM,  or  Naam,  in  law.  See  the 
article  Naam, 

NAMUR,  a ftrong  city  of  the  Auftriail 
Netherlands,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Namur,  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Sambre  and  Maefe ; eaft  long.  4°  50', 
north  lat,  50°  30'. 

The  county  of  Namur  is  bounded  by 
Brabant  on  the  north ; by  Liege  and 
Luxemberg,  on  the  eaft  ; and  by  the 
province  of  Hainault  on  the  fouth  and 
weft. 

Namur-marble,  a name  given  by  our 
artificers  to  a fpecies  of  black  marble, 
which  is  very  hard,  and  capable  of  a 
a good  pollfl),  but  has  no  variegations  of 
any  other  colour.  It  is  common  in  Italy, 

France, 
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France,  and  Germany,  and  is  the  fpecies 
caUed  the  lucullean  marble  by  the  Ro- 
■roans.  See  the  article  MaRBLE . 

5IANCY,  the  capital  ofLorrain  in  Ger- 
many, fituated  in  eaft  long.  6°,  north 
lat.  48“*  44'. 

NANFIO,  one  of  the  iflands  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago, iixteen  miles  round,  and  fitu- 
ated in  eatt  long.  26°,  north'lat.  35". 

NANGASAQUI,  a city  on  the  welt  fide 
of  the  ifland  of  Bungo,  fituated  in  eaft 
long.  130°,  north  lai.  32’  30'. 

NANKING,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Nanking,  and  formerly  of  the  empire  of 
China,  is  fituated  in  eaft  long.  118°  30', 
north  lat.  32°. 

NANSAMUND,  a county  of  Virginia, 
in  north  America,  fouth  of  the  Me  of 
Wight-county,'  through  which  the  river 
.of  Nanfaraund  f'uns. 

NANTZ,  a city  of  France,  in  the  province 
of  Brittany,  fituated  on  the  river  Loire, 
in  weft  long.  1°  30',  north  lat.  47°  15'. 

NANTUCKET,  an  ifland  on  the  coaft  of 
Nev/-England  in  N^fh- America,  fitu- 
ated in  well  long.  70°'  north  lat.  41°. 

NANTWICH,  a rnarket--town  of  Chelhire, 
■fituatM  feventeen  miles  foulh-weft  of 
■Chefter. 

NAP.^A,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  ms- 
.nadelphia-polyandria  clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  a fingle  leafed  round 
|)eniianent  perianthium,  cut  into  five 
legments  ; the  corolla  confifts  of  five  ob- 
long, concave  peyals,  connefted  by  long 
ungues  i the  fruit  cdnfifts  of  a number  of 
caplules,  each  containing  a fingle  kid- 
iiey-ftiaped  feed. 

NAPE,  a jiame  ufed  for  the  hind  part  of 
the  neck,  fupppfed  to  be  on  account  of 
the  fhort  hair  growing  there,  in  refem- 
blance  of  the  nap  of  a cloth.  . 

NAPHTHA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a fluid 
mineral  body,  of  a thin  confidence, 
bright  and  pellucid,  of  a ftrong  fmell, 
very  readily  inflammable,  and  when 
pnie,  burning  away  without  leaving  any 
refiduum. 

The  naphtha  is  found  in  cpnfiderable 
quantities  floating  on  the  water  of  cer- 
tain fprings,  principally  breaking  out  at 
the  fides  of  hills  in  Perfia,  Tartary,  and 
.fome  parts  of  the  empire  of  China, 
where  if  a lighted  candle  be  held  near 
the  furface,  it  takes  fire  and  overfpreads 
the  furface  of  the  water  for  a great  extent, 
witli  a ftrong  white  flame,  and  emits  a 
very  difagreeable  fmell.  The  genuine 
naphtha  is  very  rare  in  Europe  ; it  is  not 
known  to  be  any  where  naturally  pro- 
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duced  here,  and  what  we  fee  of  it  is  ge. 
nerally  fophifticated.  Biftilled  by  the 
retort,  it  yields  an  oil  foraewhat  thinner 
than  it  was  originally,  and  of  a weaker 
fmell.  The  fubftance  remaining  at  the 
bottom  of  the  retort,  has  much  the  re- 
femblance  of  amber;  and  Dr.  Hill 
thinks  it  highly  probable,  that  the  origin 
of  all  the  amber  in  the  world  is  from  the 
fame  fort  of  principle;  nay  he  tells  us 
that  he  has  fucceeded  fo  far  in  an  attempt 
to  make  amber  by  this  fluid  and  an  acid 
drawn  from  the  crude  pyrites,  that  he  has 
produced  a friable  fomewhat  pellucid 
matter,  having  all  the  properties  of  am,- 
her  except  its  hardnefs  and  clearnefs,  and 
yielding  a true  fait  and  oil  of  amber  on 
diftillation.  See  the  article  Amber. 
The  medicinal  virtues  of  the  naphtha  are 
the  fame  with  the  common  petroleum, 
■but  in  a more  remifs  degree.  It  is  ufed 
.externally  on  many  occafions  in  Perlia; 
and  is  taken  inwardly,  a few  drops  for 
a dofe,  in  colics.  The  principal  life 
made  of  it,  however,  is  burning  in  lamps, 
for  which  purpofe  it  is  very  proper. 

NAPIER’S,  or  Neper’s  bones.  See  the 
article  Neper. 

NAPLES,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
■Naples  : fituated  in  eaft  long.  15°,  north 
lat.  41°. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  is  one  of  the 
Sicilies  ; it  is  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  Italy, 
and  it  is  fituated  be^een  14  and  19°  eaft 
long,  and  between'fs  and  43°  north  lat. 
being  bounded  by  the  gulph  of  Venice  on 
the  north-eaft,  by  the  Mediterranean  fea 
on  the  fouth-eaft,  by  Sicily  and  the 
Tufean-fea  on  thefouth-weft,  and  by  the 

' pope’s  territories  on  the  nortb-weft ; and 
divided  from  the  iflands  of  Sicily  only 
by  the  nanow  ftreight  or  pharo  of 
Meflina. 

Naples  Yellow,  the  common  name  in 
the  colour  (hops  of  London,  and  among 
our  painters,  for  the  ochre  called  Giallor 
lino.  See  the  article  GiallqliNO. 

NAPOLI  DE  MALVASIA,  a port-town  of 
theMorea,  fituated  at  the  entrance ofthe 
gulph  of  Napoli  de  Romania,  and  forty 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  that  city. 

Napoli  de  Romania,  a city  and  port- 
.town  of  European  Turky,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  theMorea,  fituated  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a bay  of  the  fame  name  in  the 
Archipelago,  in  eaft  long.  23°  20',  north 
lat.  37“  30'. 

NARBARTH,  a town  of  Peinbrokefliire, 
in  fouth- Wales,  fituated  ten  miles  north- 
eaft  of  Pembroke. 

NARBQNE, 
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SARBONE,  a city  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Languedoc  : fituated  in  eaft 
long.  40',  north  lat.  43“’  18'. 

NARBOROUGH,  an  illand  of  Scnith- 
America,  in  the  Pacific-Ocean,  fituated 
on  thecoaft  of  Chili,  in  weft  long.  85°, 
fouth  lat.  45®. 

NARCISSUS,  the  daffodil,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  hexandria  monogynia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  con- 
fifts  of  a neflarium  formed  of  one  leaf  of 
a cylindric  or  funnel  fliape,  coloured  at 
the  top  and  wide,  curled  and  plicated  at 
the  mouth,  and  of  fix  oval  acuminated 
plane  petals  affixed  externally  to  the  tube 
of  tbe  neflarium  above  its  bale  : the  fruit 
is  a roundiffi  ob'.ul'eiy  trigonal  capfule, 
formed  of  three  valves,  and  containing 
three  cells,  in  which  are  a number  of 
round  appendiculated  feeds,  with  a co- 
lumnar receptacle. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  emetic,  vul- 
nerary and  detergent. 

NARCOTICS,  in  medicine,  foporiferous 
medicines,  which  excite  a ftupefaftion. 
See  the  article  Opiates. 

Narcotics,  called  alfo  hypnotics,  ano- 
dynes, or  ftupefafilives,  are  laid,  by 
Hoffman,  to  be  fuch  kind  of  remedies  as, 
by  their  fubtile,  noxious,  and  deleterious 
exhalations,  diminiffi,  or  quite  deftroy 
the  fenfe  and  motion  of  the  folid  parts. 
Among  narcotics,  the  moft  eminent  are 
thofe  which  are  ufually  prepared  for  me- 
dicinal ules  of  the  whole  poppy,  efpeci. 
ally  opium  ; as  alfo  all  thole  prepared  of 
mandragoras,  hyofcyamus,  ftramonium, 
and  daiura,  Thefe,  fays  the  above- 
mentioned  author,  are  not  without  rea- 
fon  reckoned  poifons,  fince  they  exert 
their  noxious  influence  in  a ffiort  ipace  of 
time,  when  taken  in  a finall  quantity; 
and  a quantity  a little  larger  than  ordi- 
nary proves'inortal.  Befides,  theirprin- 
cipal  operation  is  on  the  moft  noble  parts 
ol  the  body,  which  are  the  organs  of 
fenfe  and  motion  ; and  moreover,  they 
aft  by  means  of  an  element  quite  op- 
polite  to  nature,  a noifome  fulphureous 
vapour,  by  which  they  diminiffi  to  a con- 
fiderable  degree,  or  quite  deftroy  the  fenfe 
and  motion  of  the  motive  fibres.  The 
elements  by  which  narcotics  a£t,  are  of 
an  highly  volatile  and  penetrating  nature, 
fince  they  deeply  infinuate  themfelves 
like  a vapour  into  the  pores  of  the  mem- 
branes and  nerves,  and  by  contaminating 
that  moft  pure  and  moveable  fluid,  de- 
prive, fay  little  and  little,  the  folids  of 
^1‘Eir  tone  and  motioG. 
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Narcotics  aft  on  the  nervous  membi'an’es 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines,  princi- 
pally by  means  of  a vaporous  and  fetid 
fulphur  ; for  as  the  ftomach  and  inteftines 
firft  and  immediately  feel  the  force  and 
efficacy  of  remedies,  they  are  fo  much 
the  more  liable  to  fuffer  from  the  influ- 
ence of  medicines  which  are  of  a ftronger 
and  more  penetrating  nature  than  ordi- 
naiy.  Thefe  medicines  have  alfo  a 
mighty  influence  on  the  membranes  of 
the  brain,  where,  by  greatly  diminilhing 
the  fpiring  and  fyllole  of  the  arteries, 
they  caufe  ftagnation  of  their  blood 
therein,  with  diftenlions  of  the  veflels  of 
the  head,  by  which  means  they  induce  a 
torpor,  drowfinefs,  delirioufnefs,  with 
frightful  and  troublefome  dreams.  Thefe 
medicines  were  therefore  fufpefled,  by 
the  wileft  phyficians  among  the  antients, 
in  the  cure  of  difeafes,  on  account  of 
their  deleterious  quality. 

NARDO,  a port-town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples:  eaft  longitude  19% 
north  latitude  40®  33'. 

NARDUS,  SPIKENARD,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  triandria-digynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  corolla  whereof  is  formed  of 
two  valves  ; the  exterior  is  long  and  of  a 
lanceolato-linear  figure  ; it  terminates  ra 
an  ariftaor  awn,  and  contains  within  k 
the  other,  which  is  fmaller,  and  termi- 
nates in  a Ihorter  awn  ; the  feed  is  fiogle, 
of  a linear  oblong  figure,  narrower  at 
top  than  at  bottom,  and  pointed  at  each 
end  j the  corolla  furrounds  it  by  way  of  a 
pericarpium. 

This  plant  is  cephalic  and  ftomachic ; it 
is  recommended  in  nephritic  cafes,  and 
as  a promoter  of  the  menfes.  It  is  alfo 
given  in  chronic  cafes  to  remove  o'bftruc- 
tions  of  the  vifeera:  however,  the  modera 
praftice  does  not  ufe  it  much,  except  as 
an  ingredient  in  fome  of  the  officinal 
corapofitions.  It  has  a very  fragrant  aro- 
matic fmell  and  tafte. 

NARRATION,  in  oratory  and  hiftory,  a 
recital  or  rehearfal  of  a faft  as  it  hap- 
pened, or  when  it  is  fuppofed  to  have 
happened. 

Narration  is  of  two  kinds,  either  Ample 
or  hiftorical,  as  where  the  auditor  or 
reader-  is  fuppofed  to  hear  or  read  o'f  a 
tranfaftion  at  fecond  hand  ; or  artificial 
and  fabulous,  as  where  their  imagina- 
tions are  raifed,  and  the  aftion  is  as  it 
were  I’e-afted  before  them.  The  narra- 
tion, according  to  the  writers  of  rheto- 
ric, makes  the  fecond  part  of  a juft 
fpeech  or  harangue,  vi^,  that  iram^i- 
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ately  following  to  the  exordium.  It 
makes  the  whole  hiftory,  abating  for  th'e 
cccafional  refleflions,  epifodes  and  di- 
greflions.  Cicero  requires  four  virtues  in  a 
narration,  ‘viz.  perfpicuity,  probability, 
brevity,  and  fweetnefs.  The  narration  is 
rendered  perfpicuous  by  obl^rvingthe  or- 
tferof  time,  by  ufing none  but  proper  and 
known  terras,  and  by  reciting  the  aflion 
uninterruptedly.  It  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  credibility  of  the  narrator,  by  the 
fimplicity  and  optnnefs  of  the  narration, 
by  avoiding  every  thing  far  remote  from 
the  common  fenfe  and  opinion  of  man- 
kind, and  by  a precife  detail  of  circum- 
ftances.  It  is  rendered  brief  fay  taking  it 
up  no  higher  than  is  neceffary,  nor  fetch- 
ing it  back. ; and  by  avoiding  trivial  cir- 
cumftances.  Laftly,  it  is  rendered  fweet 
by  ufing  fmooth,  numerous,  and  well- 
founding  words  ; by  arranging  them  fo 
as  to  avoid  any  hiatus  or  clafliing ; by 
the  greatnefs,  the  novelty,  and  unexpeft- 
ednefs  of  the  things  related  ; and  by  en- 
riching it  with  tropes  and  figures.  See 
History,  Oratory-,  Trope,  Sfc. 

Karration,  in  poetry,  is  ufed  for  the 
aflion,  or  event,  that  make  the  fubjefl  of 
an  epic  poem. 

For  the  virtues  of  the  poetic  narration, 
fee  the  article  Epic. 

NARWAL,  in  ichthyology,  the  unicorn- 
fifh,  fo  called  from  a long  wreathed 
tooth,  ten  or  more  feet  in  length,  which 
has  more  the  appearance  of  a horn  than 
of  a tooth  i though  it  be  really  a tooth 
fixed  in  the  gorriphoCs  of  the  upper  jaw, 
altogether  in  the  manner  of  other  teeth  : 
hence  fame  have  called  it  monodon, 
which  is  certainly  a more  proper  name 
than  that  of  the  unicorn-fillt. 

The  narwal  is  a fifh  of  the  whale-kind, 
often  growing  to  twenty  five  feet  in 
length,  but  is  more  commonly  found 
from  fixteen  to  twenty. 

NARVAR,  a city  of  the  hither  India,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Narvart  eaft 
long.  79°,  north  lat.  aj°. 

NASALIA,  in  medicine,  a fort  of  reme- 
dies fo  be  taken  by  the  nofe,  called  alfo 
errhines.  See  the  articleERRHiNES. 

NASIAS,  in  anatomy,  a thin  bone  mak- 
ing the  upper  part  of  the  nofe.  See  the 
article  Nose. 

NASSAU,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  . 
fame  name  in  Germany  : eaft  long.  7° 
a ;',  north  lat.  50°  zi', 

NASUS,  in  ichthyology,  thecyprinus  with 
a nafiform  foout,  and  fourteen  rays  in 
the  pinna  ani.  See  Cy'prinus. 
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NAT  A,  a port-town  of  Darien,  lituated 
on  the  bay  of  Panama. 

NATAL  TERRA,  a country  on  the  fouth* 
eaft  coaft  of  Africa,  between  23°  and  30° 
of  fouth  latitude,  and  between  25"  and 
35°  of  eaft  longitude. 

NATALIS,  or  Natalis  dies,  properly 
fignifies  a man’s  birth-day  j but  was  ufed 
by  the  heathens  to  fignify  the  feaft  held  on 
the  anniverfary  of  the  birth-day  of  an  em- 
peror, whence  it  came  in  time  to  fignify 
any  fort  of  feaft  ; and  the  primitive  chrif. 
tians  ufed  it  in  this  fenfe. 

NATALiTii,  Natal-games,  thofe 
introduced  on  the  anniverfaries  of  the 
birth-days  of  great  men. 

NATES,  in  anatomy,  a term  expredlng 
thofe  two  flelhy  exte.rior  parts  of  the  bo- 
dy,  vulgarly  called  the  bultocks. 

Nates  cerebri,  two  circular  protpbe- 
rances  of  the  brain,  lituated  on  the  baclc- 
fide  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  near  the 
cerebellum.  See  Brain  andMEDULia. 

NATION,  a colleflive  term,  uled  for  a 
confiderable  people  inhabiting  a certain 
extent  of  land,  confined  within  fixed  li- 
mits, and  under  the  fame  government. 
In  fome  uniyerfities  the  word  nation  is 
ufed  for  a diftinftion  of  the  fcholars,  llie 
profefTors  and  colleges  : thus  the  faculty 
of  arts  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  confilis 
of  four  nations ; ^iz.  that  of  France, 
that  of  Normandy,  that  of  Picardy,  and 
that  of  Germany  ; which  lalt  compre- 
hends all  foreign  nations,  as  the  Englilh, 
Italians,  (s’c. 

NATIVE,  a perfon  confidered  as  born  in 
a certain  place  which  was  the  proper  reli- 
dence  of  his  parents,  and  where  he  re- 
ceived his  education. 

Native,  or  Nativus,  in  our  antient 
law-books,  fignifies  a perfon  born  in  a 
ftate  of  villainage,  in  contradiftinflion  to 
a bonds-man,  or  one  who  became  a vil- 
lain by  his  own  a£t  and  deed. 

NATIVITY,  or  Natal-day,  the  day 
of  a perfon’s  birth.  The.  word  nativity 
is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  faints, 
as  the  nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baplift, 
fsV.  But  when  we  fay  the  Nativity,  it 
is  underftood  of  that  of  Jefus  Chrift,  or 
the  feaft  of  Chriftmas.  See  the  article 
Christmas. 

Nativjty,  in  old  law-books,  fignifies 
villainage  or  fervitude. 

Nativity,  in  aflrology,  the  fituation  of 
the  heavens,  and  particularly  of  the 
twelve  houfesat  the  moment  of  a perfon  s 
birth.  See  the  article  Horoscope. 

NATIVO  Habendo,  a writ  which  art- 
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tiently  lay  for  apprehending  a villain  and 
reftoring  him  to  hislord. 

NA.TOLI  A,  the  modern  name  of  the  leffer 
Afia ; being  the  moft  wefteily  part  of 
Turky  in  ACa,  and  confiding  of  a large 
peninfula,  which  extends  from  the  river 
Euphrates,  as  far  as  ■ the  Archipelagr, 
the  fea  of  Marmora,  the  liraiis  of  Gad- 
poli  and  of  Conllantinople,  which  fepa- 
rate  it  from  Europe  on  the  wed.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Black  fea, 
and  on  the  foutli  by  the  Mediterranean 
fea. 

NATRIX,  in  zoology,  a fpecles  of  ferpent 
with  one  hundred  feventy-fix  fcuta  upon 
the  abdomen,  and  fixty  (quamm  on  the- 
tail.  See  the  article  Serpent. 

NATRUM,  the  nitre  of  the  antients,  in 
natural  hiftory,  is  a genuine,  pure  and 
native  fait,  extremely  different  from  our 
nitre,  and  indeed  from  all  the  other  na- 
tive ialts;  it  being  a fixed  alkali,  plainly 
of  the  nature  of  thofe  made  by  fire  from 
vegetables,  yet  capable  of  a regular  cry- 
ftallization,  which  thcffe  falls  are  not. 
It  is  found  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  or 
at  very  fraall  depths  within  it,  and  is  na- 
turally formed  into  thin  and -flat  cakes  or 
crufts,  which  are  of  a fpungy  or  caver- 
nous fubftance,  very  light  and  friable, 
and  when  pure,  of  a pale  brownifli- 
white;  but  as  its  fpungy  texture  renders 
it  very  fubjedi  to-be  fouled  by  earth  re- 
ceived into  its  pores,  it  is  often  met  with 
of  a deep  dirty-brown,  and  not  unfre- 
quenlly  reddilh. 

Natrum,  whether  native  or  purified, 
diflblves  in  a very  fmall  quantity  of  wa- 
ter; and  this  folution  is,  in  many  parts 
of  Afia,  ufed  for  walhing;  where  it  is 
alfo  made  into  foap  by  mixing  it  with  oil. 
Natrum  reduced  to  powder,  and  mixed 
with  fand  or  flints,  or  with  any  other 
Itoneof  which  cryftal  is  the  bafis,  makes 
them  readily  run  into  glafs.  Gold  heated 
red-hot,  and  fprinkled  with  a fmall 
quantity  of  this  fait,  melts  immediately; 
filver  ignited  and  fprinkled  with  it,  melts 
in  the  fame  manner;  as  dofes  alfo  iron, 
copper,  and  the  regulus  of  antimony, 
which  melt  much  more  eaflly  than  they 
otherwife  would  do.  Mercury  will  not 
be  mixed  with  it  by  any  art,  and  indeed 
will  not  amalgamate  with  metals  if  only 
a little  of  this  fait  be  added.  It  is  found 
in  great  abundance  in  many  parts  of 
Afia,  where  the  natives  fweep  it  up  from 
the  furface  of  the  ground  and  call  it  foap- 
eai  ih.  The  earlieft  account  we  have  of 
it  is  in  the  Scriptures,  where  ws  find  that 
Vol.IIL 


the  fait  called  nitre  in  thofe  times  would 
ferment  with  vinegar,  and  had  an  ab- 
fterfive  quality,  fo  that  it  was  ufed  in 
baths  and  in  walhing  things.  Solomon 
compares  the  finging  of  fongs  with  a 
heavy  heart,  to  the  contrariety  of  vinegar 
and  nitre ; and  Jeremiah  fays,  that  if 
the  finner  walh  himfelf  with  nitre  his  fin 
is  not  cleanfed  off.  Thefe  are  properties 
that  perfeftly  agree  with  this  fait,  but  not 
at  all  with  our  falt-petre. 

NATTA,  in  furgery,  a tumour  of  the 
oedematous  kind.  See  Oedema. 
NATURAL,  in  general,  fomething  that 
relates  to  nature.  SccNature. 
Natural-chiMreu  are  thofe  born  out  of 
lawful  wedlock. 

The  natural-funflions,  are  thofe  aflions 
whereby  the  aliments  are  changed  and 
affimilated  fo  as  to  become  a part  of  the 
body.  See  the  articles  Function,  Di- 
gestion, Chylification,  &c. 
Natural  history,  a defcription  of  the 
produdlions  of  the  earth,  air,  water,  £?c. 
See  the  articles  Earth,  £fc. 

The  natural-hiftory  of  any  one  place  is 
a very  extenfive  fubjedl,  which,  accdrd- 
ing  to  Mr.  Boyle,  may  be  conveniently 
reduced  to  four  heads,  •vi».  the  things 
that  regard  the  heavens,  the  air,  the  wa- 
ters, and  the  earth. 

Of  the  firlt  clafs,  are  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  places,  the  lengths  of  the 
longeft  and  fliorteft  days  and  nights  ; the 
climates,  parallels,  f^c.  what  fixed  ftars 
are  feen,  and  what  are  not  feen  there. 
About  the  air  may  be  obferved,  its  tem- 
perature, as  to  the  firft  four  qualities, 
and  the  meafure  of  them  ; its  weight, 
clearnefs,  and  rtfraflive  power  ; its  lub- 
tilty  or  coarfenefs;  its  abounding  with  or 
wanting  an  elurine  fait ; its  variations 
according  to  the  feafons  of  the  year, 
and  the  times  of  the  day  ; what  duration 
the  feveral  kinds  of  weather  ufually  have  ; 
what  meteors  it  is  moll  or  leaft  apt  to 
breed  ; and  in  what  order  they  are  ge- 
nerated, and  how  long  they  generally 
laft  ; what  winds  it  is  moft  fubjefl  to  ; 
whether  any  of  them  be  ftated  or  ordi- 
nary ; what  difeafes  are  faid  to  be  epide- 
mical, or  depending  on  the  ftate  and 
condition  of  the  air;  what  other  difeales 
it  is  fubjeft  to,  wherein  the  air  may  be 
fuppofed  to  havefome  fliare;  what  is  the 
ufual  falubrity.  of  it,  and  what  fort  of 
conftitutions  it  agrees  with,  what  does 
not.  See  the  article  Air. 

About  the  waters,  it  may  be  proprst 
to  obferve  the  fea,  its  depth,  tides,  cur 
13  C cent 
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rents,  ftltnefs,  and  other  qualities  ; next 
the  rivers  will  come  under  confideration, 
their  depth,  length,  courfe,  inundation, 
and  the  goodnei's  or  badnefs  of  their 
waters,  with  their  gravity,  and  other 
peculiar  qualities  ; after  thefe,  the  lakes, 
fprings,  ponds,  Sfc.  are  to  be  confider- 
ed,  efpecially  the  mineral  waters,  their 
kinds,  qualities  and  virtues,  and  the 
manner  of  trying  them  : the  inhabitants 
of  the  waters  may  follow  here  ; and  the 
particular  kinds  of  fidi  that  are  found 
there,  whether  of  the  fea  or  rivers,  are  to 
be  mentioned,  with  an  account  of  their 
fiores,  bignefs,  goodnefs,  feafons  of  per- 
feflion,  haunts,  peculiaiities  of  any  kind 
relating  to  them,  and  the  manner  of  tak- 
ing them,  efpecially  when  tliere  is  any 
thing  fingular  in  it. 

The  things  relating  to  the  earth,  are  laft 
to  be. examined  ; thefe  are,  fii  H the  earth 
itfelf,  then  its  inhabitants,  and  its  vari- 
ous produflions,  whether  external  or  in- 
ternal. In  the  earth  itfelf  may  be  ob- 
feived,  its  dinienfions,  fituation  eaft, 
wed,  north  and  fouth  ; its  figure ; its 
plains  and  valleys,  and  their  extent ; its 
hills  and  mountains,  and  the  height  of  the 
tailed,  both  in  reference  to  the  neighbour- 
ing valleys  and  plains,  and  to  the  level 
of  the  fea  ; as  alfo  whether  the  mountains 
lie  fcattered,  orate  difpofed  in  ridges; 
and  if  of  the  latter  kind,  whether  they 
run  ead,  wed,  north  or  fouth.  What 
promontories  alfo,  and  what  fiery  or 
fmoaking  hills  it  has,  if  any:  whether 
the  counuy  be  coherent,  or  much  broken 
into  iflands  : what  the  raagnetical  decli- 
nation is  in  feveral  places,  and  the  vari- 
ation of  that  declination  in  the  fame 
place,  and  ifthofe  he  confulerablc  ; what 
may  be  conjeflured  as  the  occafions  of 
them,  whether  the  vicinity  of  iron- 
mines,  of  tubierraneous  fires,  or  what  elfe. 
What  the  nature  of  the  I'oil  is,  whether 
cliryey,  Tandy,  or  of  good  mould ; and 
what  vegetables,  plants  and  trees  bed: 
agree  with  it  and  fncceed  in  it,  what 
word.  By  what  particular  contiivances 
the  inhabitants  improve  the  advantages, 
or  remedy  the  difadv.mtaaes  of  the  foil  ; 
and  what  hidden  qualities  the  ioil  may 
have.  The  inhabitants  cf  the  earth  are 
then  to  be  confidtred,  both  natives,  and 
firangers  that  have  been  long  .fettled- 
there;  and  in  particular,  . their  dature, 
colour,  features,  dvengtli,  agility,  or  de- 
feSs  of  thefe;  and  their  complexions, 
hair,  beauty,  and  the  like;  their  diet, 
inclinations  and  cuftonit,  fo  lar  as  they 
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are  not  owing  to  education;  the  fruit, 
fulnefs  or  barrennefs  of  the  women  ; their 
hard  or  eafy  labours  ; the  difeafes  they 
are  mod  fubjeft  to,  and  any  remarkable 
fymptoms  attending  them. 

As  to  the  external  produ6lions  of  the 
earth,  the  enquiries  are  to  be  thefe  ; what 
grades,  grains  and  fruit  it  bed  produces: 
the  herbs,  flowers,  and  timber-trees ; and 
the  coppices,  groves,  foreds  and  woods 
the  country  has  or  wants  : what  peculi- 
arities are  obfervable  in  any  of  them  • 
what  foils  they  mod  like  or  diflike,  and 
with  what  culture  they  thrive  bed.  Then 
what  animals  the  country  has  or  wants, 
both  as  to  wild  beads  and  birds  of  prey, 
and  as  to  poultry  and  cattle  of  all  forts; 
and  particularly,  if  they  have  any  ani- 
. pials  that  are  not  common,  or  any  thing 
particular  in  thofe  they  have.  After 
thofe,  the  fubterraneous  dores  are  to  be 
examined ; what  minerals  the  earth  af- 
fords, and  what  it  wants  : then  what 
quarries  of  done,  and  in  what  manner 
they  lie  ; what  clays  and  earths  are  found 
there  ; as,  clays,  marles,  fuller’s  earths, 
earths  for  tobacco-pipes,  earth  for  potter’s 
wares,  medicinal  earths:  what  other 
mineral  produilions.it  yields,  whether 
coals,  falt-mines,  or  falt-fprings,  alum, 
vitriol,  fulphur,  &c.  What  metals  the 
country  yields,  with  a defeription  of  the 
mines  of  them  ; their  depths,  numbers, 
fituations,  figns,  waters,  damps,  quanti- 
ties ol  ores,  goodnefs  cf  the  ores,  and 
the  ways  in  ule  for  the  i-educing  them  to 
metais. 

To  thefe  general  heads  fliould  be  added, 
inquiries  into  traditions  in  the  country, 
of  any  thing  relating  to  it,  whether  pe- 
culiar to  it,  or  only  more  common  there 
than  elfewhere  ; and  where  thefe  require 
learning  or  fkill  in  the  anfw'er,  the  ut- 
mod  care  ts  to  be  taken  to  put  the  people 
in  a way  to  give  their  accounts  in  a fatif- 
fafitory  manner ; for  a falfe  or  bad  ac- 
count of  any  thing,  is  always  much 
worfe  than  no  account  at  all. 

Natural  inclinations,  , are  the- ten- 
dencies of  our  minds  towards  tliinys 
feemingly  good.  See  the  articles  Good 
' and  Passions. 

Natural  philosophy,  thatwhiclt  con- 
fiders  the  powers  and  properties  of  na- 
tural bodies,  and  their  mutual  actions 
oh  one  another. 

The  bufinefs  of  natural  philofophers,  fays 
Boerhaave,  is  to  communicate  a foliJ 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  bodies 
in  being,  and  all  the  afl'ections  thereof. 

IS  of 
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IJor  can  this  fclence  be  acquired  other- 
wife  than  by  obferving,  by  means  of  our 
fenfes,  all  the  objefls  which  the  author 
of  nature  has  made  cognizable  (hereto: 
hence,  the  firft  and  principal  part  cf  this 
fcience  is  to  colleft  all  the  manifeft  and 
fenfible  appearances  of  things,  and  re- 
duce them  into  a body  of  natural  hiftory. 
Now  there  are  two  ways  of  making  furh 
obfervations  ; the  firll  when  we  view 
things  nearly  as  they  happen  to  turn  up, 
without  any  defign  or  intervention  of  our 
own  i in  which  way  no  great  improve- 
tnents  can  be  expefled  in  the  art,  be- 
caufe  chance  having  here  the  direflion, 
only  exhibits  occafional  or  extemporary 
properties  : the  other  method  is,  when, 
after  a thorough  acquaintance  with  bo- 
dies, we  apply  them  to  other  bodies 
equally  known,  diligently  attending  to 
the  refult,  and  obferving  whether  any 
thing  new  arifes.  See  the  article  Expe- 
RIMENTAI.  PHILOSOPHY. 

Natural,  in  mnlic,  is  a term  varioudy 
ufed ; thus  natural  mnlic  is  the  fame 
with  vocal,  in  oppofition  to  artificial 
mulic,  or  that  performed  on  inllruments. 
A long  is  alio  called  natural,  when  its 
notes  move  eafily  and  gracefully,  the 
voice  or  inftrument  being  nowife  forced 
or  drained.  Natural  harmony  is  that 
produced  by  the  natural  and  eflential 
chord  of  the  mode.  Seethe  articles  Mode 
and  Harmony. 

A natural  note  is  ufed  to  contradifl  thofe 
flats  and  fliarps  that  are  ufed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a ftave  ; and  in  fuch  cafe,  it 
mull  be  taken  exaSly  as  in  the  gamut. 
For  the  charafter  of  this  note,  fee  the 
article  Character. 

Natural,  in  heraldry,  is  when  animals, 
fruits,  flowers,  £fc.  are  blazoned  with 
their  natural  colours, 

41ATURALIST,  a perfon  well  verfed  in 
the  lludy  of  nature,  and  the  knowledge 
of  natural  bodies,  efpecially  in  what  re- 
lates to  animals,  vegetables,  metals,  mi- 
nerals, and  ftoi,es.  See  the  article  Na- 
tural PHILOSOPHY. 
naturalization,  in  law,  the  afl 
of  naturalizing  an  alien,  or  placing  him 
in  the  condition  of  a natural  born  fuhjeft. 
In  England,  this  is  done  by  ail  of  par- 
liament; but  none  can  be  naturalized 
before  they  have  received  the  facrament 
of  the  church,  and  taken  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  lupremacy.  A perfon 
who  is  naturalized  may  have  lands  by 
defeent,  as  heirs  at  law,'  as  well  as  obtain 
the.Ti  by  purchafe  i but  they  are  difabled 
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from  being  of  the  king’s  privy  council, 
or  of  holding  offices,  7 Jac.  I.  II  W.  III. 
c,  z.  By  a late  flatute  it  is  ordained, 
that  all  children  horn  out  cf  the  king’s 
dottiinions,  whole  fathers  were  or  are 
natural  fiibjefis  to  this  kingdom  at  the 
time  of  their  birth,  ffiall  be  adjudged 
natural- born  fubjefls  of  this  lealm,  ex- 
cept children  of  parents  who  are  attaint- 
ed of  treafon,  or  that  are  in  the  ailual 
fervice  of  a foreign  prince  at  enmity  with 
us.  4 Geo.  II.  c.  3.  By  an  aft  cf  13 
Geo.  II.  all  Jews  who  have  refided  in 
the  britiffi  colonies  in  America,  without 
being  abfent  two  months  at  any  one 
time,  are  declared  naturalized  without 
their  receiving  the  facrament  cf  the 
Lord’s  flipper. 

NATURALS,  res  naturales,  among  phy- 
ficians,  whatever  naturally  belongs  to  an 
animal,  in  oppofnion  to  non-naturals. 
See  the  arliticle  Non-naturals. 

NATURE,  natura,  according  to  Mr, 
Boyle,  has  eight  different  fignifications  ; 
it  being  ufed,  i.  For  the  author  of  na- 
ture, whom  the  fchooimen  call  natura 
naturans,  being  the  fame  with  God.  s. 
By  the  nature  of  a thing,  we  fometimes 
mean  its  effence;’  that  is,  the  attributes 
which  make  it  what  it  is,  whether  the 
thing  be  corporeal  or  not ; as  when  we 
attempt  to  define  the  nature  of  a fluid,  of 
a triangle,  (Sc.  3.  Sometimes  we  con- 
found that  which  a man  has  by  nature, 
with  what  accrues  to  him  by  birth ; as 
when  we  fay,  that  fuch  a man  is  noble 
by  nature.  4.  Sometimes  we  take  na- 
ture for  an  internal  principleof  motion; 
as  when  we  fay,  that  a ftor.e  by  nature 
falls  to  the  earth.  5.  Sometimes  we  un- 
derftand,  by  nature,  the  eftabliflied  courfe 
of  things.  6.  Sometimes  we  take  na- 
ture for  an  aggregate  of  powers  belong- 
ing to  a body,  efpecially  a living  one  ; 
in  which  fenfe  pbyficians  fay,  that  nature 
is  ftrong,  weak,  or  fpent ; or  that,  in 
fuch  and  fuch  difeafes,  nature  left  to  ber- 
lelf  will  perform  the  cure.  7.  Some- 
times we  ul'e  the  term  nature  for  the  uni- 
verfd,  or  whole  fyttem  of  the  corporeal 
works  of  God  ; as  when  it  is  faid  of  a 
phoenix,  or  chimera,  that  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  in  nature,  8.  Sometimes  too,  and 
that  mofl  commonly,  we  exprefs  by  the 
word  naturea  kind  of  femi-deity,  or  other 
Itrange  kind  of  being. 

If,  lays  the  fame  philofopher,  I were  to 
propofe  a notion  of  nature,  let's  ambigu- 
ous than  tiiole  already  mentioned,  and 
with  regard  to  which  many  axioms,  re. 
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lating  to  that  worcT,  may  be  conveniently 
vincleidoodj  I fhould  firfi:  diftinguirti  be- 
tween the  univerfal  and  the.  particular 
nature  of  things.  Univerfal  nature  I 
would  define  to  be  the  aggregate  of  the 
bodies  that  make  up  the  world,  in  its 
piefent  (tate,,confidered  as  a principle; 
by  virtue  whereof  they  and  fuffer, 
according  to  the  laws  of  motion,  pre- 
fcribed  bv  the  author  of  all  things.  See  the 
articles  Body,  Inertia,  Motion,  &c. 
And  this  makes  way  for  the  other  fub- 
ordinate  notion  j fiiKC  the  particular  na- 
ture of  an  individual  confills  in  the  ge- 
neral nature,  applied  to  a difiin6I  por- 
tion of  the  iiniverfe  ; or,  which  is  the 
frtfne  thing,  it  is  a particular  affemblage  . 
of  the  mechanical  properties  of  matter, 
as  figure,  motion,  &c. 

'U'hofe  who  defire  a more  particular  dif- 
■cuifion  of  each  of  ihefe  opinions,  may 
confult  Boyle’s  Free  Inquiry  into  the  vul- 
gar notion  of  nature. 

NAVAL  AFFAIRS,  comprehend  whatever 
relates  to  navtgaiion,  fiiip-building,  Tai- 
lors, &c.  See  the  articles  Navigation, 
and  CoTiJlruSIioii  of  Ships. 

Xhe  hinory  of  the  naval  affairs  of  any 
one  date  is  a very  comorehenlive  fubjefl, 
much  more  thcit  of  all  nations.  Thofe 
who  would  lie  informed  of  the  maritime 
affairs  of  England,  and  the  figure  it  has 
made  at  lea  in  all  ages,  may  find  abun- 
dance of  cmious  matter  in  Selden’s  Mare 
Claufum  ; and  from  his  time  to  ours, 

■ we  may  trace  a feries  of  facis  in  Lediard's 
and  Burchet’s  Naval  Hidory. 

Not  only  the  prefervition  of  that  (hare 
of  commerce  we  at  prefent  po'ffefs,  but  its 
■future  advancement,  and  even  the  very 
being  of  GreatBritain,  as  an  independent 
■empire,  and,  a free  people,  depend  no 
3efs  on  the  good  condition  and  the  wile 
regulation  of  our  naval  affairs,  than  on 
the  fuperiority  of  its  maritime  power: 
and  that  the  legiflature  has  been  ever  at- 
tentive to  this  great  and  important  ob- 
3e6f,  will  appear  from  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  laws  that  have  been  enafted 
relating  to  the  naval  affairs  of  Great 
Britain. 

So  early  as  5 Rich.  II.  C4  3.  it  was  en- 
a6ted,  that  none  of  fhe  king’s  fubjefls 
Ihould  bring  in  or  carry  out  any  mer- 
chandize, but  in  engliOi  fhips,  on  pain 
of  forfeiting  ail  the  merchandize  other- 
wife  conveyed,  or  the  value  thereof  r but 
6 Rich.  ir.  ordains,  that  the  above  fta- 
tufe  fhall  only  take  place  where  able 
fiiips  belonging  to  the  king's  fubje^sare 


to  be  found  5 for  where  they  are  not  to 
be  had,  the  merchants  are  allowed  to 
hire  other  fliips.  By  4 Hen,  VII.  c.  10. 
it  was  enatSied,  that  no  Gafeoign  or 
Guienne -wines,  &c.  fliould  be  imported 
into  this  realm  but  in  englilh  veffels: 
and  that  none  fhould  freight  any  mer- 
chandize in  any  ftranger’s  fhip,  if  he 
could  have  fufficient  freight  in  a deni- 
zen’s ftiip,  under  the  penalty  of  forfe^it- 
ing  all  merchandize  not  thus  fliipped,  to 
be  divided  between  the  king  and  thefeiz- 
er ; but  ihi.s  a61,  lb  far  as  it  related  to 
the  above  wines,  was  repealed  by  the 
ftatute  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.  and  a rate 
was  ordered  of  what  fhould  .be  paid  tor 
the  freight  of  the  fevei*al  forts  of  mer- 
chandize in  fhips,  from  the  port  of  Lon- 
don to  other  places,  and  from  thence  to 
London.  By  i Eiiz.  c.  13,  it  was  en- 
afted,  that  it  the  owner  of  any  merchan- 
dize fliould,  in  the  time  of  peace,  em- 
bark  or  unload  any  part  thereof,  (marts, 
pitch,  tar  and  corn  only  excepted)  out 
or  into  any  foreign  (hip,  he  (hould 
pay  cuftom  as  an  alien. 

By  the  aft  of  navigation,  12  Car.  IL 
c.  18.  it  is  enafteil,  that  no  goods  fliall 
be  imported  into,  or  exported  out  of,  any 
territories  belonging  to,  or  that  may 
hereafter  belong  to  his  majelfy,  his  heirs 
and  fucctlTors,  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  Ame- 
rica, in  any  other  (hips  hefides  fuch  as 
belong  to  the  people  of  England,  Ireland, 
"Wales,  or  the  town  of  Berwick  u.oon 
Xweed,  and  whereof  the  inaftcr  and 
three  fourths  of  the  mariner's  are  Englilli, 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  both  the  (liip  and 
lading,  one  third  part  to  the  king,  ano- 
ther to  the  governor  of  the  country  where 
fuch  default  (hall  be,  if  feized  there, 
otherwife  that  third  all'o  to  the  king,  and' 
the  other  third  to  him  that  will  I'eize  or 
fue  for  the  fame.  And  commanders  at 
fea,  having  the  king''s  commifilon,  are  10 
bring  in  as  prize  all  fuch  (liips,  and  on 
their  being  condemned,  one  moiety  is  (0 
be  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  commanders  and 
their  companies,  and  the  other  moiety  to 
the  king.  No  goods  of  the  growth  or 
manufaftnre  of  Mul'covy,  or  of  the  pro- 
duce cf  the  turkidi  empire,  (hall  he  im- 
ported into  England,  Iieland,  Sfr.  in 
any  (hip  or  vefl'el  not  englifli  built,  or 
not  belonging  to  the  people  of  England, 
Ireland,  fS'e.  and  navigated  as  aforel'aid; 
except  velTels  built  at  the  place  from 
whence  the  goods  came,  or  of  luch  port 
where  they  can  only  be,  and  ufually  are 
(hipped,  on  jpain  of  forfeiting,  the  (liip 
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and  goods  : and  all  wines  of  the  growth 
of  Fiance  and  Germany,  and  divers 
poods  and  merchandize  from  Spain,  Por- 
luval,  Ruffia,  &‘c.  which  fhall  be  im- 
ported into  the  places  aforefaid,  in  any 
other  ftiip  than  what  doth  belong  to 
England,  Ireland,  &c.  and  are  navi- 
gated as  aforefaid,  fliall  be  deemed  alien’s 
goods,  and  pay  accordingly.  And  no 
foreign-built  veflel  lhall  pals  as  a (hip  be- 
longing to  England,  Ireland,  Wales, 
till  the  owner  makes  it  appear  to  the 
chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  in  the  port 
next  to  the  place  of  his  abode,  that  he 
is  not  an  alien,  and  take  an  oath  that  it 
was  bam bought  of  fuch  perfons,  ex- 
preffing  the  I'um  given,  and  the  time  and 
place  when  and  where,  &c.  and  that 
no  foreigner  has  a ffisre  in  it.  Allb 
nonefliall  load  in  any  bottom,  ifftrangers 
are  owners,  part-owners,  or  mafter,  and 
of  which  three  fourths  of  the  mariners  at 
leall  are  not  Engliffi,  any  goods  whatfo- 
ever  from  one  port  or  creek  of  England, 
Ireland,  Wales,  Guernfey,  Jerfey,  or  the 
town  of  Berwick,  to  another  port  of  the 
fame,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  fuch  goods 
and  veflel. 

The 22  and  23  Car.  II.  c.  n.  ordains, 
that  where  any  goods  (hall  be  laden  on 
board  any  englifli  (hip  of  the  burden  of 
two  hundred  tons,  or  upwards,  and 
mounted  with  (ixteen  guns,  or  more,  if 
the  mafter  yields  up  fuch  (hip  or  goods 
to  any  tuikifli  veflTel,  or  any  pirate,  with- 
out fighting,  upon  proof  thereof  in  the 
admiralty,  he  (liall  be  incapable  of  tak- 
ing charge  of  any  englilh  velTcl ; and 
raafters  of  englifli  (liips,  though  not  of 
that  burden,  nor  mounted  as  aforefaid, 
that  (liall  yield  without  lighting  to  a 
tiirklfti  fliip  or  pirate,  that  has  not  at 
leall  double  the  number  of  guns,  (liall 
be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  this  aft.  If 
any  inferior  officers  or  mariners  of  a 
fliip,  (hall  refufe  to  fight  when  com- 
manded, or  niter  words  to  difeourage 
others,  they  (hal!  lofe  all  their  wages 
due,  and  be  impril'oned  not  exceeding 
fix  months  ; and  mariners  laying  violent 
hands  on  their  commanders,  to  hinder 
them  from  fighting  in  defence  of  their 
(hips,  (liall  fuffer  death  as  felons.  When 
any  engIKh  (hip  (liall  have  been  defended 
by  fight,  and  brought  to  her  port,  in 
which  lighting  any  of  her  men  have  been 
wounded  or  llain,  the  judge  of  the  ad- 
miralty, or  his  furrogate,  ©f.  where  (he 
(hall  arrive,  upon  the  petition  of  the  ma- 
fl't'r  ami  teamen,  may  call  lb  many  as 


he  (liali  be  informed  are  the  adventur- 
ers  and  owners,  and  by  adviling  with 
them,  levy  upon  the  refpeflive  owners 
fuch  Turns  as  he  himl'elf,  and  the  major 
part  of  thera  prefent,  (liall  judge’ reafoii- 
able,  not  exceeding  two  per  cent,  of  the 
(liip  and  goods  : which  money  lhall  be 
diltributed  among  the  mafter,  officers 
and  feamen,  or  the  widows  and  chil- 
dren of  the  (1-ain,  according  to  the  di- 
reflion  of  the  judge,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  three  or  more  of  the  adventurers. 
By  the  5111  and  6th  of  Will,  and  Mary, 
c,  24,  every  perl'on  who  (liall  build,  or' 
caufe  to  be  built,  any  (liip  of  three  decks, 
containing  450  tons,  and  mounted  with 
thirty-two  pieces  of  ordnance,  having 
ammunition,  fefr.  proportionable,  (liall 
(or  the  firft  three  voyages  which  the  laid 
(hip  (liall  make  to  any  foreign  parts,  re- 
ceive a tenth  of  the  cuftoms  called  the 
fubfidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  pay- 
able for  merchandize  exported  and  im- 
ported in  fuch  (hips  : but  if  after  the 
end  of  the  three  firft  voyages,  (liips  fo 
built,  (hall  be  altered  fo  as  to  become 
lefs  defenfible  than  they  were  at  firft,  then 
they  (hall  be  forfeited  and  loft. 

By  2 Ann.  c.  g.  owners  of  (hips  might 
navigate  during  the  war  with  France, 
with  mailers  and  only  one  half  of  the 
mariners  englilh  : and  by  3 and  4 Ann. 
c.  13.  any  (hips  might  be  navigated  by 
foreign  feamen  ; and  foreigners  ferving 
on  board  any  engh..i  (hip  for  two  years, 
were  to  be  deemed  natmal-born  fub- 
je£ls,  &c. 

By  4Geo.  I.  c.  12.  and  tiGeo.  I.  c.  29. 
if  any  officer  or  mariner  belonging  to 
any  (hip  or  velfel,  (hall  wilfully  caft 
away,  burn  or  deftroy  the  (hip  to  wliich 
he  belongeth,  or  in  any-wife  direct  or 
procure  the  fame  to  be  done,  with  intent 
to  prejudice  a perfon  that  (liall  have 
granted  any  infurance  thereon,  or  any 
merchant  who  (liall  load  goods  therein, 
or  any  owner  of  fuch  veifcl,  the  perfons 
offending  (hall  on  conviflion  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  felony  without  benefit 
of  clergy. 

The  5tli  of  Geo.  II.  c.  ao.  ena£l?,  that 
no  commander  of  any  (hip  outward- 
bound  (hall  receive  on  board  any  gun- 
powder, either  as  merchandize  or  (lores 
for  the  voyage,  except  (or  his  majefty’s 
lervice,  bef.  re  fuch  (liip  (hall  he  at  Black- 
wall,  in  the  river  Thames ; and  all 
mailers  of  (hips  coming  imo  the  river, 
(liall  put  on  (hoie  all  powder  either  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  their  (hips  at  il-e  (aid 

place. 
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place,  or  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
they  come  to  anchor  there,  upon  pain  of 
forfeiting  5 1.  for  every  50  pounds  weight 
ef  gunpowder  on  board,  and  in  the  like 
proportion  for  a lefs  quantity.  And  no 
guns  ftiali  be  kept  loaded  with  Ihot  in 
merchant- blips  between  London  bridge 
and  Blackwall,  or  fired  before  the  riling, 
or  after  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  under  the 
penalty  of  j I.  and  for  every  gun  fo  fired, 
10  s.  And  if  any  pitch,  tar,  rolin,  or 
other  combuftible  matter  lhall  be  heated 
or  melted  by  fire  in  any  Ihips,  every  per- 
fon  fo  olfending,  lhall,  for  every  offence, 
forfeit  5 1.  And  Ihips  are  liable  to  be 
fearched  by  an  elder  brother,  appointed 
by  the  mailer,  wardens,  and  alfillants  of 
the  Trinity-houfe  at  Deptford.  In  cafe 
any  Ihip  lhall  be  moored  in  the  mouth 
or  any  other  part  of  St.  Saviour’s  dock, 
except  fuch  Ihips  as  lhall  be  loading  or 
delivering  their  cargoes,  and  others,  not 
exceeding  two  at  a time,  that  lhall  lie 
at  Ihipwright-yard,  at  the  north-well 
corner  of  the  faid  dock,  during  the  time 
they  lhall  be  repairing,  the  mailer  of  fuch 
blip  lhall  foifeit  los.  for  every  day  lire 
lhall  continue  to  be  laid  up  and  moored. 
By  6 'Geo.  II.  c.  29.  mailers  of  lliips 
lying  in  the  river  Thames  who  have 
occafion  for  ballall,  fhal]  pay  1 s.  per  ton 
colliers,  other  Ihips  I s.  3 li.  and  foreign 
ihips  IS.  yd.  per  ton,  to  Ihe  corpora- 
tion of  the  Trinity-houfe  at  Deptford  ; 
'who  lhall  pay  ballall  men  9 d.  a ton, 
for  railing  and  carrying  it,  &c.  and  it 
iliall  be  lawful  for  any  mailer  of  a lliip  to 
appoint  two  perfons  to  go  on  board  any 
lighter  bringing  ballall  to  fuch  blip,  to 
infpeiSl  the  marks  thereof  j and  every 
ballifl-man  lhall  immediately  before  the 
delivery  of  ballall  to  any. blip,  trim  fuch 
lighter,  fo  as  to  make  it  fwini  at  equal 
marks  at  the  ftem  and  ftern,  and  pump 
all  the  water  out,  S?c.  and  the  mailer, 
warden’s,  and  ailillants  of  the  Trinity- 
houfei  are  to  make  good  to  the  mafter, 
the  quantity  or  value  of  the  ballall  which 
lhall  be  found  deficient,  or  forfeit  50  1. 
one  moiety  to  the  poor,  and  the  other  to 
the  perfon  fuing  for  it.  The  yth  of 
Geo.  11.  c.  15.  ordains,  that  no  owners 
of  blips  lhall  he  liable  to  any  lofs  by  reafon 
of  embezalement  by  the  mafter  or  mari- 
ners, of  any  goods  or  merchandize  Ihip- 
ed  on  board,  or  for  any  a£l  done  by 
them,  without  the  privity  or  knowledge 
of  fuch  owners,  further  than  the  value  of 
the  lliip,  and  amount  of  the  freight  dur- 
ing the  voyage,  in  which  '■'ch  embezzle- 
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ment  of  the  mailer  or  mariners  fliill  [,5 
comrnitted  ! and  if  feveral  perfons  fliall 
fulfer  damage  by  the  means  aforefaid 
and  the  value  of  the  Ihip  and  cargo  Ihould 
not  be  fufficient  to  make  compenfation  ■ 
then  the  freighters  lhall  receive  fatif. 
faflion  in  average,  in  proportion  to 
their  refpeflive  lolfes,  to  be  afeertained 
on  a bill  in  equity,  exhibited  for  a dif. 
covery  thereof,  and  of  the  value  of  fuch 
blip  and  freight.  But  nothing  in  this 
afit  lliall  difeharge  any  remedy,  which 
any  perntn  may  have  againft  the  mafter 
and  mariners,  in  refpeft  of  an  imbezzle- 
ment.  See  the  articles  Freight,  In. 
SURANCE,  &C. 

Na'V'al  stores  comprehend  all  thofepar- 
titulars  made  ufe  of,  not  only  in  the 
royal  navy,  but  in  every  other  kind  of 
navigation  ; as  timber  and  iron  for  Ihip- 
ing,  pitch,  tar,  hemp,  cordage,  fail, 
cloth,  gun  powder,  ordnance,  and  fire- 
arms of  every  fort,  ftiip-chandlery  wares, 
©’c.  In  order  to  encourage  the  importa- 
tion  of  naval  llores  from  Scotland  and 
our  own  plantations,  the  following  pre- 
miums have  been  granted'  for  a certain 
time,  and  continued  by  feveral  a£ls,  from 
the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  to  the  twenty- fourth  of  his 
late  majelly’s  reign,  mz. 

Hemp,  water  -'rotted,  bright 
and  clean,  from  Scotland,  or  j ^ ^ 
the  britifli  plantations  in  Ame- 
rica, the  ton  - - 600 

Trees  of  twelve  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  upwards,  fit  for 
malls,  yards,  or  bow-fprits, 
regularly  converted,  and  turn- 
ed at  leaft  into  eight  fquares, 
found  and  frelh,  the  ton,  al- 
lowing 40  feet  to  each  ton, 
girt-raeafure  - - 100 

The  following  from  thebritifii 
[bantations  in  America. 

Malls,  yards,  and  bow-fprits, 
the  ton,  allowing  40  feet  to 
the  ton,  - ' - 100 

Clean  merchantable  tar,  fit  for 
making  cordage,  the  ton,  *40 

Clean  merchantable  tar,  pre- 
pared from  green  trees,  by 
Ilripping  off  the  bark,  without 
cutting  them  down,  fit  for 
making, cordage,  per  ton,  400 

Clean  and  good  pitch,  per  ton,  i 0 0 
Clean  and  good  turpentine, 
per  ton,  - - 1 10  0 

The  laft  afil  which  grants  thefe  bo.ir.ties, 
was  to  continue  in  force  till  the  ycarivs"' 

Upon 
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tJpon'  the  landing  of  tliefe  (lores,  the 
lefufa!  muft  be  offered  to  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  navy  ; and  if,  within 
twenty  days  after  fuch  tender,  they  lliall 
not  contrail  for  them,  the  importers 
may  otherwife  difpofe  of  them.  No  fee, 
gratuity,  or  reward,  may  be  demanded  or 
taken  by  the  officers  of  the  cu  (loins,  for 
examining,  viewing,  or  delivering  any 
of  the  aforefaid  naval  (lores ; or  for  mak- 
ing or  (igning  certificates,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  premium,  upon  forfeiture  of  of- 
fice and  100  1.  and  being  rendered  inca- 
pable of  ferving  his  majefty.  And  if 
any  of  thefe  naval  (lores,  except  hemp, 
(hall  be  again  exported,  the  exporter  mu(l, 
before  entry  thereof,  produce  to  the  col- 
leSor,  &c.  of  the  cuitoms,  at  the  port 
of  exportation,  a receipt  from  the  trea- 
furer  of  the  navy,  or  his  cafliier,  I'ob- 
fcribed  by  his  comptroller,  or  his  chief 
clerk,  fignifying  that  the  full  amount  of 
the  premium  had  been  repaid  to  him  i on 
failure  whereof,  fuch  (lores  may  not  be 
exported  ; and  if  fuch  (lores  are  fraudu- 
lently exported  without  repayment  of  the 
premium,  they  are  forfeited,  with  double 
the  value. 

Naval  crown,  corona  na^alis,  in  roman 
antiquity.  Seethe  article  Crown. 
NAVARINO,  a port-town  of  european 
Turkey,  in  the  Morea,  ninety  miles 
fouth-well  of  Corinth. 

NAVARRE,  a province  of  Spain,  bound- 
ed by  french  Navarre  on  the  north-eaft, 
by  Arragon  on  the  fouth-eall,  by  old 
Caftile  on  the  fouth-well,  and  by  Gui- 
pufcoa  on  the  weft.  It  is  a mountainous 
country. 

French  Navarre,  feparated  from  fpanifti 
Navarre  on  the  fouth  weft  by  the  Pyre- 
nees, is  only  thirty  miles  long  and  filteen 
broad ; being  one  of  the  mod  barren 
provinces  in  France. 

NAVEjin  architeflure,  the  body  of  a church, 
where  the  people  are  difpofed,  reaching 
from  the  ballufter,  or  rail  of  the  choir,  to 
the  chief  door. 

Some  derive  the  word  nave  from  va©',  a 
temple;  and  others,  from  vau,-,  a (hip, 
by  reafon  the  vault  or  roof  of  a church 
bears  fome  refemblance  to  a fliip. 

Navel,  umbilicus,  in  anatomy,  the  center 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  ; being 
that  part  where  the  umbilical  veffels  pair- 
ed out  of  the  foetus  to  the  placenta  of  the 
tnother.  See  the  articles  Abdomen, 
Foetus,  &c. 

The  navel  llring,  or  funiculus  umbilica- 
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lis,  of  the  foetus,  befides  its  vein  and  two 
arteries,  is  compofed  of  a fpongy  fub- 
ftance  in  which  thefe  velTels  are  lodged, 
which  upon  entering  the  placenta,  are  di- 
vided into  numerous  branches,  and  lelFer 
ramifications. 

As  Icon  as  the  infant  and  after-burden 
-are  delivered,  a firm  ligature  is  made  up- 
on tile  navel-ftring,  with  a ftrong  thread 
folded  feveral  times  together,  and  about 
two  or  three,  fingers-breadih  from  the 
abdomen  : this  done,  the  navel-ftring 
leading  to  the  placenta  is  to  be  cut  oft, 
and  the  wound  drcft'ed  with  lint,  till  the 
part  on  which  the  ligature  was  made,  be- 
coining  dry,  falls  olf  of  itfelf. 

NAVEL-WORT,  colyledon,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Cotyledon  . 

NAVEREINI,  a town  of  Gafccmy,  in 
France,  fixteen  miles  fomh-eail  of  Ba- 
yonne. 

NAVEW,  in  botany.  See  the  article 
Rape  seed. 

NAVICULARE  os,  in  anatomy,  a bone 
of  the  (oot,  lying  between  the  aftragalus 
and  olTa  cuneiformfa,  and  fo  called  from 
its  refemblance  to  a-  boat.  See  the  articles 
Foot,  Astragalus,  £Sc. 

It  has  a glenoid  cavity,  for  its  articula- 
tion will)  the  head  of  the  aftragalus  ; 
and  its  anterior  faces  are  received  into  the 
finufes  of  the  olla  cuneiformia. 

NAVIDAD,  a port-town  of  Mexico,  in 
the  province  of  Meclioachan  ; weft  long, 
no®,  and  north  lat.  19°. 

NAUGRACUT,  a city  of  the  hither 
India,  the  capital  of  a province  of  the 
fame  name  ; eaft  long.  78°,  and  north 
lat.  33“. 

NAVIGATION,  tiie  art  of  condufiling  or 
carrying  a (hip  frbm  one  port  to  another. 
See  the  article  Ship. 

Navigation  implies  not  only  the  mecha- 
nical art  of  managing  the  fails,  and 
working  a (liip  ; that  is,  of  canting  it  to 
obferve  fuch  motions  and  direfilions,  as 
are  alfigned  by  the  navigator  ; which 
muft  be  learned  on  (hip-board,  and  in 
the  prafilice  of  failing:  but  iikewife  the 
theory  thereof,  which  depends  on  the  na- 
vigator’s being  before-hand  furniflied 
with  the  following  elements. 

1.  A table  of  the  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes or  the  moil  remarkable  paits  of  the 
fea-coafts,  iflands,  rocks,  flioals,  &c.  in 
the  frequented  parts  of  the  world.  See 
the  articlesL  AT  iTUDE  and  Longitude, 
a.  Maps  and  charts  of  tliefeas  and  lands, 
together  with  the  depths  of  water,  and  the 

times 
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Times  and  fetting  of  the  tides  upon  the 
coaft  he  may  hai/e  occafion  to  approach 
near.  See  Chart,  Map,  Tides,  &c. 
g.  The  ufe  and  application  of  feveral 
inftruinenta,  neceffitry  to  point  out  the 
way  the  fliip  is  to  fleer,  to  meafure  the 
rate  ihe  runs  at,  and  to  find  the  place 
the  is  in  at  any  time.  See  the  articles 
Compass,  Log,  Back-staff,  Fore- 
staff, Quadrant,  Sfc. 
y] . A fufltcient  flock  of  mathematical 
learning,  lo  enable  him  to  make  a right 
ufe  of  the  obfervations  that  may  be  de- 
,l'.ired  fcom  the  preceding  elements;  but, 
particularly  trigonometry.  See  the  article 
T RIGONOMETRY. 

Before  we  come  to  the  particular  me- 
thods of  navigation,  called  plane-failing, 
middle-latitude  failing,  Mercator’s  fail- 
ing, fe?c.  we  fliall  explain  what  is  meant 
by  the  terms  courfe,  diftance,  fefc.  Thus, 
let  A (plate  CLXXXVI.  fig.  i.  n’  i.)  be 
a place  on  the  earth’s  furface,  and  A C 
its  meridian  ; and  fuppofe  a flrip  to  fail 
from  A,  on  the  N.  E.  rhumb,  till  file 
nive  at  B : then  the  angle  CAB,  re- 
prefents  the  courfe  ; A B the  diflance 
failed  ; A C,  the  difference  of  latitude, 
in  this  cafe  calledinorthing;  and  CB, 
the  departure.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that 
the  diflance  failed  will  always  be  greater 
than  eilher  the  difference  of  latitude  or 
departure  ; it  being  the  hypothenufe  of  a 
right-angled  triangle,  whereof  the  other- 
two  are  the  legs.  But  if  a (hip  fails  ei- 
ther due  north  or  fouth,  (he  fails  on  a 
meridian,  makes  no  departure,  and  her 
diflance  and  difference  of  latitude  are  the 
fame.  If  a (hip  fails  either  due  eatt  or 
welt,  (he  runs  on  a parallel  of  latitude, 
makes  no  difference  of  latitude,  and  her 
departure  and  diflance  are  the  fame. 
When  the  courfe  is  4.5°,  or  4 points,  as 
in  the  above  example,  the  difference  of 
Istitude  and  departure  are  equal.  When 
the  courfe  is  lefs  than  45°,  the  difference 
of  latitude  is  greater  than  the  departure ; 


and,  'vice  'verfa,  when  the  courfe  is 
greater  than  45“’. 

When  a figure  relating  to  a (hip’s  conife 
is  to  be  conftriifled,  it  muft,  firftbe  con- 
fidered,  whether  the  (hip  is  failing  north- 
ward or  fouthward,  and  whether  (lie 
goes  to  the  eaflward  or  weftward  of  the 
place  from  which  (he  departs.  Thus, 
let  the  upper  part  of  ihe  paper,  of  whai- 
ever  the  figure  is  drawn  on,  always  re- 
prefent  the  north,  then  the  lower  part  will 
be  the  fouth,  the  right  hand  fide  the  eaft, 
and  the  left  fide  the  weft ; and  the  lines 
reprefenting  the  difference  of  latitude, 
departure,  and  diflance,  are  to  be  drawn 
and  denominated  accordingly. 

Flam,  or  Plane -Sailhig,  is  that  melliod 
of  navigating  a fliip,  which  fuppolts  the 
earth  to  be  an  extended  plane,  as  ex- 
plained under  the  article  Chart. 

Cafe  I.  One  latitude,  courfe,  and  diflance 
failed,  being  given  ; to  find  the  other  la- 
tiinde,  and  departui'e  from  the  meri. 
dian. 

Example  : Suppofe  a (hip  in  the  latitude 
of4‘’  10' N.  fails  S.  S W.  i94miles; 
required  the  latitude  (he  is' in,  and  how 
far  (lie  hath  departed  froni  her  former  me- 
ridian ? . 

.Geometrically  : Let  the  place  of  the  (hip 
be  O (plate  .XL.  fig.  5.)  . draw  the 
meridian  O P,  and  the  right  line  0 
forming  an  angle  with  the  nieridian  OP 
— iw®  30'=:  z points,  the  courfe  fleered; 
fet  off,  on  the  line  O Q^  , 194  miles,  Ihe 
diflance  failed,  from  O'  toQ.  ; from  the  . 
point  (i^let  fall  the  perpendicular  (JP,' 
on  the  meridian  O P,  andnhe  triangle  is 
conftrnfled  ; add  the  lines  O P andP(J^, ; 
the  difference  of  latitude  and  departure,' 
may  be  raeafured  by  applying  iheni'to. 
graduated  lines  on  ihe  chait,  or  to  ihe 
fame  fcale  of  equal  parts  which  OCJ.^was  i 
taken  from., 

'Arithmeticaily  s i.  For  the  difference  of 
latitude,  or  fide  O P,  the  proportion 
will  be ; 


As  radius  — 90°  - - - ■ - 

To  the  diliance  failed  O 194 
So  is  the  co-fine  of  the  courfe  =:  67°  30'—  angle 
To  the  difference  of  latitude  O P =:  179 

1-  For  the  departure,  or  fide  P CJ^,  the  proportion  is  ; 
As  radios  — 90®  - - - . 

To  the  diflance  failed  O 194 
So  is  the  fine  of  the  courfe  12°  30'  angle  O 
ToPQ^,  the  departure  required  — 77  - . 


— 10.0000000 

— 2.2878017 

= 0.96  5? 

= 

10.0000000 

= 2.2878017 

— 9.6006997 

= 1.888501+ 


Cafe  11. 
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Cafe  II.  Both  latitudes  and  courfe  being 
given,  to  find  the  diftance  and  departure. 
Example:  Suppofeafhip  in  the  latitude  3° 

10' S.  fails  N.E.  byN.  till  her  difference 
oflatitude  be  3®  ao'j  required  the  diftance 
failed,  and  departure  from  the  meridian  ? 
Geometrically : Let  R (ibid,)  be  the 
place  the  fliip  failed  from,  on  the  chart; 
draw  the  meridian  R S,  fetting  off  on  it 
i/|,o  miles  — the  difference  of  latitude, 
from  R to  S 5 and  eredling  the  perpendi- 

As  the  complement  of  the  courfe  = 56®  1 5' 
To  the  difference  of  latitude  — 140  r:  R S 
So  is  radius  :z:  90° 

To  the  diftance  required  — 1 68.4  r:  R T 
s.  For  the  departure,  the  proportion  will  be 
As  radius  zz  90® 

Tothe  diftance  R T ±z  168.4 
So  is  the  fine  of  the  courfe,  or  angle  R z: 
To  S T,  the  departure  required  z:  93.5 


cular  S T,  draw  the  rhumb-line  R T, 
making  an  angle  with  the  meridian  R Szz 
33®  45' zz'the  courfe  fteered,  continufng 
it  till  it  cut  the  perpendicular  in  T ; then 
will  T be  the  place  of  the  (hip  on  the 
chart ; and  the  diftance  R T,  and  de- 
parture S T,  may  both  be  meafured  by- 
applying  them  to  the  graduated  lines, 
of  the  fame  fcale  R S was  taken  from. 
Arithmetically;  i.  To  find  the  diftance 
failed,  it  will  be; 

ztheangleT  zz  9.9198464 

- - zz  3.1461280 

- - zz  10,0000000 

- - zz  3.2363816 

zz  lO.OOODOOO 

- - zz  2.2262816 

® 45'  - zz  9.7447390*^  ■ 

- - zz  1.9710206 


Cafe  III.  Both  latitudes  and  diftance  fail- 
ed being  given,  to  find  the  courfe  and 
departure. 

Example:  Admit  a (hip;  in  the  latitude 
of  I®  S.  fails  between  the  north  and  eaft 
96  miles,  till  her  difference  of  latitude  be 
required  the  courfe  and  departure? 
Geometrically:  Let  V.  (ibid.)  be  the 
place  the  Ihip  failed  from,  on  the 
chart;  draw  the  meridian  V W,  fetting 
off  on  it  70,  the  difference  of  latitude, 
from  V to  W ; and  erefting  the  perpendi- 
AsVX,  the  diftance  failed,  zz  96 


cular  W X,  take  the  diftance  failed  be- 
tween the  points  of  the  compaffes,  and, 
fetting  one  foot  in  V,  with  the  other  crofs 
the  perpendicular  in  X,  which  will  be 
the  place  the  (liip  is  arrived  at,  on  the 
chart  ; and  the  courfe  or  angle  W V X, 
may  be  meafured  by  the  line  of  chords, 
and  the  departure  W X,,  by  applying  it 
to  the  graduated  lines  on  the  chart,  or 
to  the  fame  fcale  V X was  taken  from. 
Arithmetically  ; i.  To  find  the  courfe,  oc 
angle  WV  X,  it  will  be  ; 

- - zz  1.9822713 


To  radius  90“ 

So  is  V W,  the  difference  of  latitude  z;  70  - - zz 

Tothe  fine  of  the  angle  X,  the  complement  of  the  courfe— 46®  49' zz 
Which  being  taken  from  90®,  gives  43°  ri';  the  courfe  fteered  ; 
courfe  was  between  the  north  and  eaft,  it  is  N.  43 
three  quarters  eafterly. 

2.  For  the  departure  W X,  the  proportion  will  bh; 


lo. 0000000 
1.8450980 
9.8628368 
and  becaufe  the 
ii'  eafterly,  or  nearly  N.  E.  by  N. 


As  radius  zz  90®  - -- 

To  the  diftance  V X zz  96  - , - . 

So  is  the  fine  of  the  courfe,  or  angle  V zz  43°  1 1' 
To  the  departure  W X zz  65. 7 


zz  lo.oocoooo 
z:  1.9833712 
zz  9.S352688 
zz  1. 8175400 


Cafe  IV.  Both  latitudes  and  departure 
being  given,  to  find  the  courfe  and  di- 
llance. 

Example:  Suppofe  a fhip,  in  the  latitude 
2°S.  fails  between  the  fouth  and  eaft, 
till  her  difference  of  latitude  be  2°  10', 
and  her  departure  96  miles  eaft;  required 
her  direft  courfe  and  diftance? 
Geometrically  1 'Let  a (ibid.)  bethefirft 
place  at  the  (hip,  on  the  chart ; draw  the 
meridian  a i,  fetting  cff  on  it  130  roiUs, 
VoL.  HI. 


the  difference  of  latitude  from  a to  b, 
and  ereft  the  perpendicular  b c,  making 
it  zz  96  miles,  the  departure  from  the 
meridian ; through  the  points  a and  c, 
draw  a right  line,  and  the  triangle  is 
conftrufled ; and  the  angle  a,  may  be 
meafured  by  the  line  of  chords,  and  the 
diftance  «c,  by  applying  it  to  the  gra- 
duaied  lines  on  the  chart. 

Aiithmetically  : 1.  To  find  the  courfe, 
the  proportion  will  be ; 

13  D As 
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,36' 


hsab  the  difference  of  latitude  ~ 130 
To  radius  :z:  90“  . - - - 

So  is  Z>r  the  departure  ~ g6  - - 

To  the  T.  of  the  angle  a,  the  courfe  required,  r:  36°  a / 

Which,  becaufe  the  failed  between  the  fouth  and  eaft,  is  S 
molt  S.  E.  by  S.  one  quarter  eafterly. 
a.  To  find  the  dillance  failed,  the  proportion  will  be  ; 

As  the  fine  of  the  courfe,  or  angle  a — 36°  ay' 

To  the  departure  6 c — g6  .... 

So  is  radius  go°  - - " 

To  fl  £■  the  dillance  failed  — 161.5 
Cafe  V.  One  latitude,  dillance,  and  de- 
parture being  given,  to  find  the  other  la- 
titude and  courfe  fleered. 

Example  ; A fhip  at  fea,  in  the  latitude 
of  I®  N.  fails  between  the  north  and  eall 
120  miles,  having  departed  to  the  eafl- 
■ward  of  her  former  meridian  96  miles ; 
required  herdireft  courfe,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  latitude  ? 

Geometrically  : Let  d (ibid.)  be  the 
place  of  the  fhip  ; draw  the  meridian 
de,  and  parallel  to  it,  at  the  dillance  of 
the  departure  m g6,  the  line  f g ; take 
As  rf  A the  dillance  failed  r:  ixo 
To  radius  — 90° 

So  is  eh,  the  departure  “96  - - - - 

To  the  fine  of  the  courfe,  or  angle  drc  53®  7'  - - . - 

That  is,  N.  53®  7'  eafterly,  or  almoft  N.  E.  three  quarters  eafterly, 
2.  For  the  difference  of  latitude  the  proportion  will  be  5 
As  radius  =r  90®  - - - - r 

To  dh,  the  dillance  failed  — 120  - - - r 

So  is  the  CO  fine  of  the  courfe  zz  53®  7'  - - r 

Tode,  the  difference  of  latitude  zi  71  - - z 

CafeVf.  One  latitude,  courfe,  and  de- 
parture being  given,  to  find  the  other  la- 
titude and  dillance  failed. 

Example  ; Suppofe  a fliip,  in  the  latitude 
of  3®  10'  S.  fails  N.  W.  by  N.  till  her 
departure  be  90  miles  ; required  her  di- 
reft  diftrnce,  and  the  latitude  llie  is  in  ? 

Geometrically  : Let  k (ibid.)  be  the.  firft 
place  of  the  fhip  i draw  the  meridian  k I, 
and  the  rhumb  line  km,  forming  an 
angle  with  the  meridian  :z  33®  45',  the 
As  the  line  of  the  courfe,  or  l_i  — 33°  45' 

To  the  departure  /;//  zz  90 
So  is  radius  zz  ’90®  ... 

To  the  didauce  ,1  w zz  1 62  ... 

s.  For  the  difference  of  latitude,  the  proportion  will  be  ; 

As  the  tangent  of  the  courfe,  01  L,k  — 33®  4.5' 

To  the  departure  /»/  zz  go 

So  is  the  radius  zz:  90°  . . . 

To  dk  the  difference  of  latitude  zz  134,7 


= 2.1139434 
zz  10.0000000 
zz  1.982271a 


zz  9.8683278 
a;'  eafterly,  or  al- 


9.773S749 

1.9822712 

10.0000000 


- - — z. 2083963 

the  dillance  failed  between  the  points  of 
the  compalfes,  and,  fetting  one  foot  in  d, 
with  the  other  crofs  the  former  parallel  in 
b,  which  will  be  the  place  the  fliip  is  ar- 
rived at ; from  the  point  h,  let  faU  the 
perpendicular  h e,  and  draw  the  right 
line  if  ih;  then  will  iff  be  the  difference 
of  latitude,  and  the  angle  if,  the  courfe; 
both  which  may  be  meafured  as  in  the 
former  cafe. 

Arithmetically  : i.  To  find  the  courfe, 
the  proportion  will  be  ; 

- - zz  2.079181Z 

- - zz  lo.oooooco 

- - zz  1.9822712 

7'  - - . zz  9,9030900 ' 


- zz  lo. 0000000 

- - zz  2.079181a 

- - zz  9.7782870 

- - ' zz  1.857468a 

courfe  fleered  5 at  the  dillance  of  90  miles, 
the  departure,  draw  the  line  a 0,  parallel 
iok  h,  then  will  ?n  be  the  place  the  fliip 
is  arrived  at:  from  the  point  m,  let  fell 
the  perpendicular  ml-,  then  will  km 
be  the  dillance,  and  kl,  the  difference  of 
latitude  ; both  which  may  be  meafured, 
by  applying  them  to  the  graduated  lines 
on  the  chart. 

Arithmetically  : i.  To  find  the  diftance 
failed,  the  proportion  will  be  ; 

zz  9.744739° 

■ zz  i.95424a5 

- - ZI  TO. 0000000 


ZZ  2.2095035 

zz  9.8208926 
zz  1.9542425 

lO.OOOOOOO 


= ».ia93499 


This 
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This  method  of  failing  is  extremely  erro- 
neous in  high  latitudes,  and  therefore  ia 
only  fit  to  be  ufed  in  the  torid  zone. 
However,  being  very  Ample  and  eafy  to 
be  underftood,  we  have  given  the  feveral 
cafes  of  it  firft,  that  the  young  navigator 
may  be  accufton\ed  to  folve  problems  of 
this  kind,  both  geometrically  and  by 
computation,  before  he  applies  himfelf  to 
the  following  methods;  in  which  we  have 
contented  ourfelves  to  give  the  feveral 
cafes,  and  proportions  for  folvitig  them 
by  means  of  logarithmic  tables. 

For  the  method  of  working  traverfes,  or 
courfes,  fee  the  article  Traverse. 

Middle- Latitude  Sailing,  that  method  of 
navigation  which  is  performed  without 
meridional  parts,  by  taking  the  middle- 
latitude  ; which  method  of  failing,  tho’ 
not  ftrifUy  true,  yet  comes  very  near  the 
truth,  as  will  appear  by  comparing  an 
example  wrought  by  it,  and  by  Merca- 
tor’s failing. 

The  method  of  taking  the  middle  lati- 
tude of  two  places  is  this  : find  the  fum 
of  both  their  latitudes,  and  half  that  fum 
will  be  the  middle  latitude  required. 
Thus,  the  middle  latitude  of  two  places, 
one  in  50®,  and  the  other  in  17*  10'  N. 
latitude,  will  be  found  to  be  33°  3 5';  for 

50°+ >7®  lo'i  and  — 

33°  35'. 

Cafe  I.  The  latitudes  of  two  places,  and 
their  difference  of  longitude,  being  given, 
to  find  the  direfl  courfe  and  diltance. 
Firlt,  find  the  departure,  by  this  propor- 
tion j as  the  radius  is  to  the  co-fine  of  the 
middle  parallel  of  latitude,  fo  is  the  dif- 
ference of  longitude  to  the  departure. 
Then  for  the  courfe,  it  will  be ; as  the 
difference  of  latitude  is  to  the  radius,  fo  is 
the  departure  to  the  tangent  of  the  courfe; 
and,  laftly,  for  the  diftance,  we  have 
this  proportion  ; as  the  radius  is  to  the 
dlffeience  of  latitude,  fo  is  the  fecant  of 
the  courfe  to  the  diftance. 

Cafe  11.  One  latitude,  courfe,  and  di- 
ftance failed,  being  given  to  find  the 
latitude  and  difference  of  longitude, 
firft,  to  find  the  difference  of  latitude, 
hy  cafe  I.  of  Plane-Sailing,  the  propor- 
hon  is ; as  the  radius  to  the  diftance,  fo 
IS  the  co-fine  of  the  courfe  to  the  difference 
of  latitude:  hence,  the  latitude  come  to 
being  known,  we  have  this  analogy  for 
finding  the  departure,  uiiz.  as  the  radius 
IS  to  the  diftance,  fo  is  the  fine  of  the 
coiirfe  to  the  departure ! and,  laftly,  for 
the  difference  of  longitude,  it  will  be. 


by  Cafe  If.  of  Parallel-Sailing  ; as  the 
co-fine  of  the  middle  parallel  is  to  the 
radius,  fo  is  the  departure  to  the  minutes 
oTdifference  of  longitude. 

Cafe  III.  Courfe  and  difference  of  lati- 
tude being  given,  to  find  the  diftance 
failed,  and  difference  of  longitude. 

Firft,  for  the  departure,  it  will  be,  by 
Cafe  II.  of  Plain-Sailing ; as  the  radius 
is  to  the  difference  of  latitude,  fo  ia  the 
tangent  of  the  courfe  to  the  departure  : 
then  for  the  diftance,  by  the  fame  cafe  ; as 
the  radius  to  the  difference  of  latitude,  fo 
is  the  fecant  of  the  courfe  to  the  diftance: 
and,  laftly,  for  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude, the  proportion  is,  by  Cafe  II.  of 
Parallel-Sailing ; as  the  co-fine  of  the 
middle  parallel  is  to  the  departure,  fo  is 
the  radius  to  the  minutes  of  difference  of 
longitude.  * 

Cafe  IV.  Difference  of  latitude  and  di- 
ftahee  failed  being  given,  to  find  the 
courfe  and  difference  of  longitude. 

Firft,  for  the  courfe,  by  Cafe  III.  of  Plain- 
Sailing,  it  will  he  ; as  the  diftance  to  the 
radius,  fo  is  the  difference  of  latitude  to 
the  CO. fine  of  the  courfe  : then  for  the,  de- 
parture, by  the  fame  cafe;  as  the  radius, 
to  the  diftance,  fo  is  the  fine  of  the  courfe 
to  the  departure:  and,  laftly,  for  finding 
the  difference  of  longitude,  we  have  by 
Cafe  II.  of  Parallel-Sailing,  this  propor- 
tion ; as  the  co-fine  of’the  middle  pa- 
rallel to  the  departure,  fo  is  the  radius  to 
the  minutes  of  difference  of  longitude. 
Cafe  V.  One  latitude,  courfe,  an.)  depar- 
ture given,  to  find  the  difference  of  lati- 
tude, difference  of  long.itude,  and  diftance  ' 
failed.  Firft,  for  the  diftance,  by  Cafe 
VI.  of  Plain-Sailing  we  have  thi«  analo- 
gy, ujiz-  as  the  fine  of  the  courle  to  the 
departure,  fo  Is  the  radius  to  the  diftance  : 
then  for  the  difference  of  latitude,  by  the 
fame  cafe;  as  the  tangent  of  the  courfe  to 
the  departure,  fo  is  the  radius  to  the  dif- 
ference of  latitude : and,  laftly,  to  find  the 
longitude,  by  Cafe  11.  of  Parallel-Sail- 
ing, we  have  this  propoition,  'viz,  as 
the  co-fine  of  the  middle  parallel  to  the 
departti'e,  fo  is  the  radius  to  the  mi- 
nutes of  difference  of  longitude. 

Cafe  VI.  D fference  of  latitude  and  de- 
parture given,  to  find  the  courfe,  di- 
fiance,  and  difference  of  longitude, 

Firft,  by  Cafe  IV.  of  Plain  Sailing,  we 
have  this  proportion  for  finding  the  com  fe, 
‘u/s:.  as  the  difference  of  latitude  to  the 
departure,  fo  is  the  radius  to  the  tangent 
of  the  courfe:  and  by  the  fame  ehfe,  for 
finding  the  diftance  ; as  the  radius  to  the 
13  D a differ- 
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difference  of  latitude,  fo  is  the  fecant  of 
the  courfe  to  the  diftance  : and,  laftly, 
by  Cafe  H.  of  Parallel-Sailing,  we  have 
this  proportion  for  finding  the  diffe- 
rence of  longitude,  as  the  fo-fine 

of  the  middle  parallel  of  latitude  tq  the 
departure,  fq  is  the  radius  to  the  miputes 
of  difference  of  longitude. 

Cafe  VII.  Diftance  and  departure  given, 
to  find  difference  of  latitude,  courfe,  and 
difference  of  longitude. 

Firft,  by  cafe  V-  of  Plain-Sailing,  we 
have  this  proportion  for  finding  the 
courfe  i as  the  diftance  to  the  radius,  fo 
is  the  departure  to  the  fine  of  the  courfe  : 
and  for  the  difference  of  latitude,  by  the 
fame  cafe;  as  the  radius  to  the  diftance, 
fo  is  the  CO  fine  of  the  courfe  to  the  differ- 
ence of  latitude  ; and,  laftly,  by  Cafe  IL 
of  Parallel-Sailing,  we  have  this  pro- 
portion for  finding  the  difference  of  lon- 
gitude, <viz.  as  the  co-fine  of  the  middle 
parallel  to  the  departure,  fo  is  the  radi- 
us to  the  minutes  of  difference  of  longi- 
tude. 

Cafe  VIII.  Difference  of  longitude  and 
departure  given,  to  find  the  difference  of 
latitude,  courfe,  and  diftance  failed. 

Firft,  by  Cafe  III.  of  Parallel-Sailing, 
we  have  this  proportion  for  finding  the 
latitude  come  to  5 as  the  minutes  of  dif- 
ference of  longitude  tp  the  departure, 
fo  is  the  radius  to  the  co-fine  of  the  middle 
parallel ; now  fince  the  middle  latitude.is 
equal  to  half  the  fum  of  the  two  lati- 
tudes, it  follows,  that  if  frqm  double  the 
.middle  latitude  we  fubtrafl  any  ope  of 
the  latitudes,  the  remainder  will  be  the 
other;  whence  the  difference  of  latitude 
being  found,  we  have  this  proportion  for 
finding  the  courfe,  by  Cafe  IV.  of  Plain- 
Sailing,  as  the  difference  of  latitude 
to  the  radius,  fo  is  the  departure  to  the 
tangent  of  the  courfe  : and,  laftly,  by 
the  fame  cafe,  we  have  this  analogy  for 
finding  the  diftance,  •viz.  as  the  radius 
to  the  difference  of  latitude,  fo  is  the  I'e- 
cant  of  the  courfe  to  the  diftance. 

Parallel-Sailing,  is  the  art  of  finding  vvliat 
diftance  a (hip  flinuld  run  due  eaft  or  weft, 
in  failing  from  the  meridian  of  one  place 
tp  that  of  another  given  place,  in  any 
parallel  of  latitude. 

This  method  of  navigation  is  generally 
ufed  in  cpnduffing  a fti'p  to,  an  ifland, 
detached  from  the  main  land  or  other 
iflands.  The  method  of  performing  it 
js  this  ! they  fail  to  the  parallel  of  latilude 
the  place  is  in,  keeping  a good  aecourff. 

Ip  as  to  be  certain  v/liether  the  place  is 
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then  to  the  eaftward  pr  weftward ; and 
alfo,  if  pbffible,  to  know  the  longitude 
arrived  at ; and  then  they  run  due  weft 
or  eaft,  until  the  fhip  comes  near  the  lon- 
gitude of  the  given  place,  where  fire  is 
then  fure  to  make  the  port  required. 

The  computations  in  parallel-failing  de- 
pend on  the  following  proportions,  inz, 

1.  As  the  radius,  R,  is  to  the  co  line  of 
the  latitude  of  any  parallel,  S ; fo  is 
the  miles  of  longitude  between  any  two 
pfieyidians,  L,  to  the  diftance,  D,  of 
thofe  meridians  in  that  parallel. 
Demonftration.  Let  P D F E (plate 
CLXXXVI.  fig.  I.  n°  z.)  reprefentthe 
fourth  part  of  a fphere,E  being  the  center, 

P the  pole,  E D the  radius  of  the  equa- 
tor,  AB,  the  two  radii  of  parallels; 
then  are  P B D,  P C rf,  qoadrams  of  mer 
ridians,  D rf  an  arch  of  the  equator  in- 
terfefled  between  them,  and  B C,  be, 
arches  of  parallels  intercepted  likewife 
between  them  ; alfo  the  arches  D B,  D J, 
exprefs  the  latitudes  of  thefe  parallels, 
refpeflively  ; and  P B,  PI/,  the  complex 
ments  of  thefe  latitudes. 

Now  the  circumference  of  a circle  wliofe 
radius  is  E D,  is  to  the  circumference  of 
a circle  whofe  radius  is  A B,  as  E D is 
to  AB  ; that  is,  as  the  radius  of  (lie 
equator  to  the  radius  of  the  parallel,  or 
as  the  radius  to  the  co-fine  of  the  latitude, 
But  like  arches,  D d,  B C,  intercepted 
between  the  lame  two  meridians,  are  in 
the  fame  ratio  of  their  circumferences; 
therefore,  an  arch  of  the  equator  D d,  is 
to  a like  arch  B C,  in  any  parallel  of 
latitude,  as  the  radius  to  the  co-fine  ofthe  '< 
latitude  of  that  parallel.  ^ E.  D, 
Hence  it  is  eafy  to  conflruft  a table, 
fhewing  the  proportional  diminution  of 
the  degrees  cf  longitude  in  every  Latitude, 
fiom  the  equator  to  the  poles;  which 
the  reader  will  find  under  the  artide 
Longitude. 

z.  As  the  co-fine  of  one  latitude,  S,  is 
to  the  co-fine  of  another  latitude,  / ; fo  is 
a given  meridional  diftance,  in  the  firft 
parallel  D,  to  a correfponding  meridio- 
nal diftance  d,  in  the  fecond  parallel. 
Tin's  is  evident. 

And  hence  arifes  the  following  prop.op 
tions,  •viz. 

II : S : i L ; D. 

S;S:  : D;L. 

L ! D ! : R : s; 

S : r : : D : d. 

DedetStr. 

Whereby  all  the  cafes  that  can  happen  in 
this  kind  of  faili.ng,  are  readily  lefolved 
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fay  logarithms ; as  alfo  by  the  table  given  the  parallel  of  30"  degrees  latitude,  in 
under  the  article  Lokgitude.  order  to  get  one  degree  of  longitude 

Example : How  far  muft  a Ihip  fail  upon  more  weftward  ? 

As  radius  - - - - - - ■ - 90*^:10.0000000 

To  the  CO  fine  of  the  latitude  - - t - 30°=  9.9375306 

So  is  1°  of  longitude,  or  60  miles  - r ~ — 1.778151^ 

To  the  diftance  to  be  failed,  or  51,96  miles  - r - - rz  1.7156818 


And  the  like  for  any  other  latitude  : but 
this  diftance  might  have  been  found  by 
only  looking  into  the  table  given  under 
the  article  Longitude. 

Mercator's  failing,  that  performed  by  Mer- 
cator’s chart.  See  the  article  Chart. 
Thus,  let  A and  D (pi.  CLXXXVI.  fig. 
1.  n°  3.)  reprefenttwo  places  upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth  j A C being  the  meridian 
of  A,  and  A D the  rfaumb-line  between 
the  two  places:  thro’ D draw  D B,  per- 
pendicular to  A C,  and  this  will  be  the 
parallel  of  latitude  of  the  place  D ; from 
A fet  off,  upon  the  meridian,  the  length 
AC,  equal  to  the  meridional,  or  enlarg- 
ed difference  of  latitude;  and  through  C, 
draw  CE,  parallel  to  B D,  and  meet- 
ing AD,  produced  in  E ; then  AB 
will  be  the  proper  difference  of  latitude, 
AC  the  enlarged  difference  of  latitude, 
or  the  difference  of  latitude  according  to 
Mercator’s  chart,  between  the  places  A 
' and  D;  CE  will  be  the  difference  of 
longitude,  and  B D the  departure  ; alfo 
AD  will  be  the  proper  diftance,  AE 
the  enlarged  diftance,  or  according  to 
Mercator’s  chart,  and  the  angle  BAD, 
will  be  the  courfe.  See  Meridional, 
Latitude,  Longitude,  Sfc. 

Now  fince  in  the  triangle  ACE,  BD  is 
parallel  to  one  of  its  fides  ; it  is  plain  the 
triangles  ACE,  ABD,  will  be  fimi- 
lar,  and  confequently  their  fides  propor- 
tional; and  hence  arife  the  folutions  of 
the  feveral  cafes  in  this  failing. 

Cafe.  I.  To  find  the  meridional  or  en- 
larged difference  of  latitude  between 
two  places,  whofe  latitudes  by  obferva- 
tion  are  given. 

Of  this  cafe  there  are  three  varieties:  t. 
When  one  of  the  places  lies  on  the  equa- 
tor; then  the  meridional  difference  of  la- 
titude is  the  fame  with  the  latitude  of  the 
other  place,  taken  from  the  table  of 
me'riJiorial  parts.  s.  When  the  two 
places  are  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  equator  3 
then  the  meridional  difference  is  found, 
by  fubtrafling  the  meridional  parts,  an- 
fwfring  to  the  leaft  latitude  from  thofe 
anfwering  to  the  greafeft,  and  the  differ- 
ence is  that  required.  3.  When  the 
places  lie  on  different  fides  of  the  equar 


tor,  then  the  meridional  difference  of  la- 
titude is  found  by  adding  together  the 
meridional  parts  anfwering  to  each  lati- 
tude, and  the  fum  is  that  required. 

Cafe  fl.  To  find  the  direft  courfe  and 
diftance  between  two  places,  whofe  lati- 
tudes and  longitudes  are  given. 

Firft,  for  finding  the  courfe,  we  have  the 
following  proportion,  by  Cafe  IV.  of 
B-eftangular  Trigonometry,  niisc.  as  A C, 
the  meridional  difference  of  latitude,  is 
to  CE,  the  difference  of  longitude;  fo 
is  R,  the  radius,  to  T.  BAD,  the  tan- 
gent of  the  courfe.  Then  to  find  the 
diftance,  by  Cafe  II.  of  Reflangular  Tri- 
gonometry, we  have  this  proportion,  nsiz, 
as  the  radius  R,  is  to  AB,  the  proper 
difference  of  latitude  ;fo  is  fecant^  A,  the 
fecant  of  the.courfe,  to  AD,  the  diftance. 
Cafe  III.  The  courfe  and  diftance  failed 
being  given,  to  find  the  difference  of 
latitude  and  difference  of  longitude, 

Firft,  for  finding  the  difference  of  lati- 
tude by  Cafe  III.  of  Reflangular  Trigo- 
nometry, we  have  this  proportion,  •via- 
as  the  radius  is  to  the  diftance,  fo  is 
the  co-fine  of  the  courfe  to  the  proper 
difference  of  latitude : and  hence,  it 
will  be  eafy  to  find  the  meridional  dif- 
ference of  latitude;  and  to  find' the  dif- 
ference of  longitude,  the  proportion  is  ; 
as  the  radius  to  the  meridional  difference 
.of  latitude,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  tlie  courfe 
to  the  minutes  of  difference  of  longitude. 
Cafe  IV.  Both  latitudes,  •viz.  that  fail- 
ed from  and  come  to,  being  given  9 to 
find  the  diftance  failed,  and  the  difference 
of  longitude. 

Firft,  for  the  difference  of  longitude,  the 
proportion  will  be;  as  the  radius  is  to 
the  enlarged  or  meridional  difference  of 
latitude,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the  courfe 
to  the  minutes  of  difference  of  longitude. 
Then  for  the  direfl  diftance,  the  propor- 
tion is  ; as  the  radius  to  the  proper  dif- 
ference of  latitude,  fo  is  the  fecant  of  the 
courfe  to  the  direft  diftance. 

Cafe  V.  Both  latltade  and  diftance  fail- 
ed being  given,  to  find  the  direfl  courfe 
and  difference  of  longitude. 

Firft,  for  finding  the  angle  of  the  courfe, 
the  proportion  is;  as  the  proper  difference 

of 
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of  latitude  is  to  the  radius,  fo  is  the  di- 
fiance  failed  to  the  fecant  of  the  courfe  ; 
then,  for  the  difference  of  longitude,  it 
will  be ; as  the  radius  to  the  meridional 
difference  of  latitude,  fo  is  the  tangent 
of  the  courfe  to  the  minutes  of  difference 
of  longitude. 

Cafe  VI-  One  latitude,  courfe,  and  dif- 
ference of  longitude  being  given  ; to  find 
tl)e  other  latitude,  and  diftance  failed. 

Firft,  fay,;  as  the  tangent  of  the  courfe  is 
to  the  radius,  fo  is  the  minutes  of  dif- 
ference of  longitude  to  the  enlarged 
difference  of  latitude;  whence,  by  Cafe  I. 
the  minutes  of  difference  of  latitude  may 
be  found  : then  to  find  the  direft  diftance, 
fay;  as  the  radius  is  to  the  proper  differ- 
ence of  latitude,  fo  is  the  fecant  of  the 
courfe  to  the  direft  diftance. 

Cafe  VII.  One  latitude,  courfe,  and  de- 
parture being  given  ; to  find  the  other  la- 
titude, diftance  failed,  and  difference  of 
longitude. 

Firft  for  the  diftance,  the  proportion  is  ; 
as  the  fine  of  the  courfe  is  to  the  depar- 
ture, fo  is  the  radius  to  the  direft  di- 
ftance: then,  for  finding  the  proper 
difference  of  latitude,  we  have  this  ana- 
logy, mz.  as  the  tangent  of  the  courfe  is 
to  the  departure,  fo  is  the  radius  to  the 
proper  difference  of  latitude;  next,  to 
find  the  difference  of  longitude,  fay  ; as 
the  radius  is  to  the  meridional  difl'crence 
of  latitude,  fo  is  the  tangent  of  the 
courfe  to  the  minutes  of  difference  of 
longitude. 

Cafe  VIII.  Both  latitudes  and  departure 
being  given,  to  find  the  courfe,  diftance, 
and  difference  of  longitude. 

Firft,  for  the  difference  of  longitude,  the 
proportion  is ; as  the  proper  difference  of 
latitude  is  to  the  departure,  fo  is  the  en- 
larged difference  of  latitude  to  the  mi- 
nutes'of  difference  of  longitude:  next, 
for  the  courfe,  it  will  be  ; as  the  proper 
difference  of  latitude  is  to  the  departure, 
fo  is  the  radius  to  the  tangent  of  the 
courfea  and,  laftly,  to  find  the  diftance, 
we  have  this  analogy  ; as  the  fine  of  the 
courfe  is  to  the  departure,  fo  is  the  radius 
to  the  direft  diftance.  ■ 

Cafe  IX.  One  latitude,  diftance  failed, 
and  departure  being  given;  to  find  the 
other  latitude,  difference  of  longitude, 
and  courfe. 

Firft,  for  the  courfe,  fay ; as  the  diftance 
is  to  the  radius,  fo  is  the  depaiture  to 
the  fine  of  the  courfe  ; next,  for  the  dif- 
ference of  latitude,  the  proportion  will  be ; 
as  the  radius  to  the  diftance,  fo  is  the  co- 
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fine  of  the  couffe  to  the  difference  of  lati. 
tude ; whence  the  meridional  difference 
- of  latitude  may  be  found : ■ laftly,  to  find 
the  difference  of  longitude,  fay,  as  the 
proper  difference  of  latitude  is  to  the  de- 
parture, fo  is  the  enlarged  or  meridio- 
nal difference  of  latitude  to  the  minutes  of 
difference  of  longitude. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  will  be  eafy 
to  folve  a traverfe,  by  Mercator’s  failing, 
See.TRiGONOMETRY  and  Traverse. 
Great-circle  Sailing.  See  Sailing. 
NAVIS,  argo  navis,  or  the  fliip  Argo, 
in  aftronomy.  See  the  article  Argo. 
NAUMACHIA,  in  antiquity,  a (hew  or 
fpeflacle  among  the  antient  Romans,  re- 
prefenting  a fea-fight, 

NAUMBURG,  a city  of  Germany,  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  Sax  Naumburg, 
in  Upper  Saxony,  fituated  in  eaft  long. 
12°,  north  !at,  51°  15'. 

NAUSEA,  in  medicine,  a reaching,  or 
propehfity  and  endeavour  to  vomit,  arif- 
ing  from  a loathing  of  food,  excited  by 
fome  vifcous  humour  that  irritates  the 
ftomach. 

In  this  diforder  the  patient  is  fo  far  from 
defiring  aliment,  that  he  rather  loathsit. 

It  either  proceeds  from  a fault  in  the  Ho- 
mach,’  or  elfe  is  derived  from  other  difu 
eafes,  or  is  a fymptom  thereof,  particu- 
larly acute  inflammations,  afthma,  drop- 
(y,  hypochondriac  paffion,  fife,  or  when 
the  humours  are  corrupted,  and  the  fpi- 
rits  fuppreffed,  in  malignant  difeafes. 
Vomiting  in  this  cafe  is  proper,  or  purg- 
ing when.tliat  is  forbid.  To  thefe  (hould  i 
be  joined  ftrengtheners  of  the  ftomach, 
and  chiefly  ftomachic  balfams,  made  of 
oil  of  nutmegs,  and  diftilled  oils,  and 
ftomachic  plafters.  Hoffman  fays,  that 
there  is  nothing  better  than  mint,  its 
fpirituous  water,  and  diftilled  oil ; like- 
wife  maftic  and  its  fpirit,  or  balfam  of 
Peru  diftilled  with  fait  of  tartar.  'In 
acute  fevers,  efpecially  the  malignant, 
epidemic,  and  fpotted,  there  is  general- 
ly a naulha  and  reaching  to  vomit,  for 
which  reafon  emetics  ate  good : likewift 
in  the  dyfentry,  efpecially  when  it  is 
epidemic  in  a camp,  emetics  are  not  only 
ulefiil,  but  neceffary,  with  a (lender  diet, 
See  Emetic,  Fever,  &c, 

NAUTICAL  PLANISPHERE,  a deferip- 
tiori  of  the  terreftrial  globe  upon  a plane 
for  the  'ufe  of  mariners,  more  ufually 
called  chart.  See  the  article  Chart. 
Nautical  COMPASS,  the  fame  with  ma- 
riners  cempafs.  See  Compass. 
NAUTICUS,  in  anatomy,  is  the  name  of 
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t mufcle,  called  alfo  tibialis  pofticus. 
Seethe  article  Tibialis. 

{JAUTILUS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a limple 
(hell,  having  no  hinge,  formed  of  one 
continued  piece,  rolled  as  it  were  into  a 
fpiral  form,  and  having  its  cavity  divid- 
ed into  a great  number  of  cells  by  tranf- 
verfe  partitions,  each  of  which  has  a per- 
foration, and  is  continuous  to  the  others, 
by  means  of  a fyphunculus  carried  the 
whole  length  of  the  fhell.  The  animal 
inhabiting  this  ihell  is  a fepia. 

Of  the  nautili,  fome  are  thick,  and  ftrong  ; 
others,  thin,  light,  and  brittle ; fome  are 
aurated,  others  are  not  fo ; and  fome  are 
fmooth  on  the  external  furface,  and  others 
furrowed. 

NAVY,  the  fleet  or  fliipping  of  a prince  or 
Hate,  See  the  article  Fleet. 

The  management  of  the  britilh  navy 
royal,  under  the  lord  high  admiral  of 
Great  Britain,  is  entrufted  to  principal 
officers  and  comraiflioners  of  the  navy, 
who  hold  their  places  by  patent.  The 
principal  officers  of  the  navy  are  four, 
VIZ,  the  treafurer,  whofe  bulinefs  it  is 
to  receive  money  out  of  the  exchequer, 
and  to  pay  all  the  charges  of  the  navy, 
by  warrant  from  the  principal  officers : 
comptroller,  who  attends  and  comptrols 
all  payment  of  wages,  is  to  know  the 
cates  of  (tores,  to  examine  and  audite  all 
accounts,  Sfc.  furveyor,  whp  is  to  know 
the  Hates  of  all  (lores,  and  fee  wants  fup- 
plied,  to  eftimate  repairs,  charge  boat- 
fwains,  with  what  (tores  they  re- 
ceive, and  at  the  end  of  each  voyage  to 
(late  and  audite  accounts  : clerk  of  the 
aSs,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  record  all  or- 
ders, contrafts,  bills,  warrants,  &c. 

The  commiffioners  of  the  navy  are  five  : 
the  Grit  executes  that  part  of  the  comptrol- 
ler's duty  which  relates  to  the  coraptrol- 
ling  the  vidluallers  accounts;  the  fecond, 
another  part  of  the  faid  comptroller’s 
duty,  relating  to  the  account  of  theltore- 
k«pers  of  the  yard ; the  third  has  the 
direflion  of  the  navy  at  the  port  ofPortf- 
niouth;  the  fourth  has  the  fame,  at  Chat- 
ham; and  the  fifth,  at  Plymouth. 

There  are  alfo  other  commiffioners  at 
large,  the  numbermore  or  lefs,  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  public  affairs  ; and 
Gnce  the  increafe  of  the  royal  navy,  thefe 
have  feveral  clerks  under  them,  with  fal- 
laries  allowed  by  the  king'. 

The  viflualling  of  the  royal  navy  hath 
formerly  been  undertaken  bycontradl,  but 
It  now  managed  by  cobimiffioners,  who 
hold  their  office  on  Tower-hill,  London, 
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For  the  feveral  yards  belonging  fo  his 
majefty’s  navy,  (ee  the  article  Yard. 
The  navy-office  is  where  the  whole  bufi- 
nefs cortcer.ning  the  navy  is  managed,  by 
the  principal  officers  and  commiffioners. 
The  royal  navy  of  Great  Britain  is  now 
in  a very  flourilhing  (late  ; having  been 
diligently  kept  up  in  late  reigns,  as  the 
natural  llrength  of  the  kingdom.  'When 
it  is  complete,  it  is  divided  into  three 
fquadrons,  diftinguilhed  by  the  different 
colours  of  the  flags  carried  by  the  refpec- 
tive  admirals  belonging  fo  the  fame. 
See  Sc^ADRON,  Flag,  and  Admiral. 
For  the  regulation  and  government  of  the 
navy,  divers  laws  have  been  enaaed  from 
time  to  time  ; thus,  in  order  to  the  fup- 
plying  the  navy  with  men,  an  aa  was 
made,  7 & S Will.  III.  cap.  2,1.  for 
the  regilleringof  feamen,  to  the  number  of 
thirty  thoufand,  for  the  king’s  fervice  ; 
every  feaman  fo  regiftered,  to  be  allow- 
ed 40  s.  per  ami.  bou'nly-money,  whe- 
ther he  was  in  the  fervice  or  not,  befides 
his  pay  for  aaual  fervice ; and  it  was  pro- 
vided that  none  hut  fuch  regiftered  mari- 
ners (liquid  Be  capable  of  preferment  to 
any  commiffion,  The  perfons  fo  regi- 
ftred  were  exempted  from  feiving  on  ju- 
ries or  in  parifli  offices,  as  alfo  from  fer- 
vice abroad  after  they  were  fifty-five  years 
of  age ; an  d when  they  were  difaljled  for 
future  fervice,  they  were  to  be  admitted 
into  Greenwich  holjiifa!  : and  the  widows 
of  feamen,  killed  or  drowned,  were  to  be 
taken  into  the  faid  hofpital,  and  their 
children  educated,  &e.  See  Hospital. 
As  a farther  encouragement  for  enter- 
ing into  the  king’s  fervice,  it  was  en- 
afied,  I Geo.  II.  cap.  ip.  that  if  any 
feamen  (liall  voluntarily  enter  his  name 
with  a commiffion  officer  belonging  to 
the  navy,  to  ferve  and  appear  on  board 
a (hip  in  fourteen  days,  &‘c.  he  fliall  have 
the  ufual  condufl-money,  and  be  paid 
two  months  advanced  wages.  When 
feamen  die  in  the  fervice,  tickets  (hal!  be 
made  out  for  their  pay,  which  is  to  be 
paid  immediately  to  the  executors  of  the 
deceafed.  Bargains  and  affignments  of 
feameh’s  pay  are  declared  void  ; but  their 
tickets  for  the  fame  may  he  fold.  Per- 
fons  lifted  in  the  navy,  fliall  not  be  taken 
thereout  by  any  procefs  at  law,  unlefs  it 
be  for  fome  crime,  or  where  the  debt 
amounts  to  20  1. 

NAXI.A,  orNixiA,  one  of  the  iflands  of 
the  Archipelago,  about  one  hundred  miles 
in  circumference,  fituated  in  eaft  longit. 
aG”,  and  north  lat.  36°  30'. 

NAZA- 
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NAZARE  ANS,  in  church-hiftoi'y,  a name 
originally  given  to  all  chriftians  in  gene- 
ral, on  account  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  of 
the  city  of  Nazareth  ; but  afterwai'ds  re- 
ftrained  to  a feft  of  heretics,  whole  reli- 
gion confined  of  a ftrange  jumble  of  ju- 
daifin  and  chriftianity ; oblerving  at  the 
fame  time  the  mofaical  law,  and  the  fe- 
veral  rites  of  thechriftian  religion, 
NAZARITES,  among  the  Jews,  perfons 
who  either  of  themfelves,  or  by  their  pa-, 
rents,  were  dedicated  to  the  obfervation 
of  nazaritelhip.  They  were  of  two  forts  : 
namely,  fuch  as  were  bound  to  this  ob- 
fervancefor  only  a fliort  time,  as  a week 
or  month  ; or  thofe  who  were  bound  to 
it  all  their  lives.  All  that  we  find  pecu- 
liar in  the  latter’s  way  of  life,  is,  that  they 
were  to  abftain  front  wine  and  all  intoxi- 
cating liquors',  and  never  to  fltave  or  cut 
off  the  hairs  of  their  heads.  The  firft 
fort  of  nazarites  were  moreover  to  avoid 
all  defilement ; and  if  they  chanced  to 
contrafl  any  pollution  before  the  term 
was  expired,  they  were  obliged  to  begin 
afrefli.  Women  as  well  as  men  might 
bind  themfelves  to  this  vow. 

NE  ADMtTTAS,  in  law,  a writ  direfled  to 
the  bilhop,  at  the  fuit  of  one  that  is  pa- 
tron of  a church,  where,  on  a quare  im- 
^ pedit,  &c.  depending,  he  is  doubtful 
that  the  bifhop  will  collate  his  clerk,  or 
admit  the  other’s  clerk,  during  the  fuit 
between  them..  This  writ  fhoiild  be 
brought  within  fix  months  after  thechurch 
becomes  void,  and  upon  granting  it,  an- 
other writ  is  iffued  to  the  chief  juftice  of 
the  common  pleas,  to  certify  the  king 
in  chancery,  whether  there  be  any  plea 
before  him  and  the  other  juftices,  between 
the  parties,  &c. 

NEALED,  among  feamen,  is  ufed  when 
the  founding  is  deep  water  clofs  to  the 
fliore,  as  alfo  when  the  fliore  is  fandy, 
clayey,  oufey,  or  foul  and  rocky  ground. 
MEALING,  or  rather  Annealing.  See 
the  article  Annealing. 

NEAP  TIDES.  See  the  article  Tides. 
NEAPED.  When  a Ihip  wants  Water  fo 
that  file  cannot  get  out  of  the  harbour, 
off  the  ground,  or  out  of  the  dock,  the 
feamen  fay  fhe  is  neaped,  or  beneaped, 
NEAR,  or  No  near.,  at  fea,  a word  of 
command  from  him  that  cons  the  fliip  to 
the  man  at  the  helm,  requiring  him  to 
let  her  fall  to  the  leeward. 

NEAT,  or  Net  weight,  the  weight  of 
a commodity  alone,  clear  of  the  cafk,  bag, 
cafe,  or  even  filth.  See  Weight. 
NEATH  a,  town  of  Ghmorganfhire,  in 


fouth  Wales,  fituated  on  the  river  Neath 
near  the  Briftol-channel,  twenty-eight 
miles  north-weft  of  Landaff. 

NEBEL,  in  jewifh  antiquity,  the  fame  with 
the  pfaltery.  See  Psaltery. 

NEBULOUS,  CLOUDY,  in  aftronomy,  a 
term  applied  to  certain  of  the  fixed  flats, 
which  fhew  a dim  hazy  light;  being  lefs 
than  thofe  of  the  fixth  magnitude,  and 
therefore  fcarce  vifible  to  the  naked  eye. 

NEBULY,  or  Nebule'e,  in  heraldry,  is 
when  a coat  is  charged  with  feveral  little 
figures,  in  form  of  words,  running  vvith- 
in  one  another,  or  when  the  outline  of 
a bordure,  ordinary,  &c..  is  indented  or 
waved,  as  reprefented  in  pi.  CLXXXVI, 
fig.  6. 

NECESSARIO,  In  mufic.  This  word  is 
prefixed  to  certain  parts  in  mufic,  as  a 
did  molini  necejfario,  i.  e.  that  mud  be 
played  by  two  violins.  Canto  necejario 
is  ufed  to  fignify  much  the  fame  as  con- 
certante.  See  Congertante. 

Every  mode  has  certain  chords,  which 
may  be  called  its  neceffary  or  elfential  { 
chords. 

NECESSARY,  in  a philofophical  fenfe, 
that  which  cannot  but  be,  or  cannot  be 
otherwife.  See  the  next  article. 

NECESSITY,  whatever  is  done  by  a ne- 
celTary  caufe,  or  a power  that  is  irrelilli- 
ble,  in  which  fenfe  it  ftands  oppofed  to 
freedom.  See  the  article  Freedom. 

The  fchools  diftinguifh  a phyfical  neccf- 
fity,  and  a moral  necefiity ; and  a fim- 
ply  abfolute  necefiity,  and  a relative  one. 
Phyfical  necefiity  is  the  want  of  a princi- 
ple, or  of  a natural  means  neceffary  to 
aft,  which  is  otherwife  called  a phyfical 
or  natural  impotence.  Moral  necefiity 
is  only  a great  difficulty,  fuch  as  that  ari- 
fing  from  a long  habit,  a ftrong  inclina- 
tion, or  violent  paffion-  Simple  or  ab- 
folute necefiity  is  that  which  has  no  de- 
pendence on  any  ftate  or  conjunflure,  ot 
any  particular  fituation  of  things,  but  is 
found  every  where,  and  in  all  the  cir- 
cumftances  in  which  the  agent  can  be 
fuppofed  ; fuch  as  in  a blind  man,  the 
necefiity  he  is  tinder  of  not  diftinguilh- 
ing  colours.  Relative  necefiity,  is  that 
which  places  a man  in  a real  incapacity 
of  afting  or  not  afting  in  thofe  circum- 
ftances,  and  that  fituation  he  is  found  in, 
tho’  in  other  circumftances,  and  in  ano- 
ther ftate  of  things,  he  might  aft  or  not 
aft ; fuch,  in  the  opinion  ot  the  janfe- 
nifts,  is  the  necefiity  of  doing  evil,  in  a 
man  who  with  a violent  paffion  has  only 
a feeble  grace  to  refift  it ; or  the  necefiity 
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f)f  doing  well  in  a man  who  having  grace 
ef  feven  or  eight  degrees  of  ftrength,  has 
only  concupif'cence  of  two  or  three  de- 
grees to  withftand.  All  thefc  kinds  of 
necelTity  are  oppofite  to  freedom,  or  li- 
berty; fince  even  in  the  laft  it  is  as  im- 
poffible  for  a man  to  aft  or  not  aft,  as  if 
lie  were  in  a Itate  of  abfolute  and  phyfical 
neceflity. 

The  f'choolmen  admit  of  other  fpecies  of 
nercflity,  antecedent,  concomitanr,  con- 
feqiient,  &c.  Antecedent  nectffity,  is 
that  arifing  from  an  antecedent  caufe  ne- 
ceflarily  operating  ; (itch  is  the  neceflity 
of  the  llin’s  rifing  to-morrow  morning. 
Concomitant  neceflity  ariles  from  the 
antecedent  and  neceflary  caufe,  but  de- 
pends upon  tbe  circumftances  of  the  ef- 
feft;  tlie  effeft  all  tbe  while  being  free: 
thus  it  is  necelTai'y  Peter  fit,  fuppofing  be 
is  fitting. 

NECK,  collum,  in  anatomy,  is  that  flender 
part  fitnated  between  the  head  and  the 
trunk  of  the  body. 

The  neck  confilts  of  the  following  parts: 

. I.  the  common  integuments  : %.  leven 
vertebrse:  3.  a nnmher  of  mulcles  which 
ferve  to  move  the  head,  the  neck,  the 
larynx,  the  pliarynx,  and  the  os  hyoides: 
4.  a number  of'  very  large  arteries,  as 
the  carotids,  internal  and  external,  and 
the  vertebral  ones;  5.  of  large  veins, 
as  the  jugular,  internal  and  external, 
and  the  vertebral  ones : 6.  of  large 

nerves,  cf  the  par  vagnm,  the  miercoflals, 
the  recurrenr,  the  diaphragmatics,  and 
the  vertebral  : 7,  a part  of  the  ipinal 
marrow:  8.  the  afpera  arteria,  or  tra- 
chea, particularly  the  larynx,  in  which  is 
an  eminence  called  the  pomum  adami : 
9.  the  pharynx,  with  a part  of  the  oefo- 
phagns : 10.  the  thyroide,  with  feme 
other  fmaller  glands.  See  the  articles 
Larynx,  Pharynx,  Jugular,  ©“c. 

V^ounds  of  tbe  Neck.  The  treatment  of 
thele  wounds  ought  to  be  ditferent,  ac- 
cording to  the  dilFerent  nature  of  the 
wound.  When  the  common  integu- 
ments and  mnfcular  flelh  only  are 
wounded,  it  will  require  to  be  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  other  flight 
wounds.  See  the  article  WotfND. 

Where  the  external  jugular  is  wounded, 
the  methods  ufed  after  bleeding  in  that 
vein  will  he  fufficie.nt.  When  the  inter- 
nal jugular  vein  is  wounded,  the  haemor- 
rhage ■will  be  eafiiy  fropped  by  filling 
the  wound  with  dry  lint,  or  vylth 
puff-ball  or  dufty  mufhroom  ; laying 
over  ihefe  applications  (quai$  bollhrs, 
VOTL.  m. 


and  feciii  fng  all  with  a bandage  drawn 
as  tight  as  tile  fituation  of’  the  parr  will 
admit.  Where  tliis  method  lias  no  effet5f, 
the  furgeon  fhould  make  a proper  pref- 
Aire  on  the  wounded  part  with  his 
finger,  till  the  haemorrhage  is  intirely 
flopped;  the  drefiing'!  applied  are  not  to 
be  removed  for  three  days,  and  tlien 
a vulnerary  balfam  and  plafler  is  to  be 
applied  to  heal  the  wound.  In  large 
wounds,  or  an  intire  divifion  of  the  in- 
tfrnal  jugular,  the  furgeon,  if  preient, 
fliould  make  a firm  preffure  with  his 
finger  on  the  wounded  part,  and  make 
incifions  lengthways  above  the  wound, 
till  he  ran  get  at  the  veflel,  and  then 
make  a firm  ligature  upon  it,  by  the  af- 
fiflance  of  the  crooked  needle. 

In  cafe  of  a wound  in  the  carotid  artery, 
a lurgepn,  if  prefent  in  time,  fliould 
ufe  the  fame  method  as  in  thol’e  of  the 
internal  jugular  vein.  This  method  is 
more  likely  to  be  attended  with  fuccefs 
in  wounds  of  the  upper  and  middle  part  of 
the  vtffel,  than  in  ihofe  of  the  lower  part 
of  it  5 and  where  tbe  wound  is  not  in 
the  trunk  of  the  artery,  but  in  one  of  its^ 
branches  near  the  head,  you  fliould  fill 
up  the  wound  with  lint  dipt  in  fome 
ftyptic  liquor,  and  then  cover  it  up  with 
thick  compreffes,  fecuring  all  with  a tight 
bandage,  and  ordering  an  afliflant  to 
make  a pri-ffure  upon  the  part  vyith  his 
hand,  for  fome  time  af:er  : and  in  ihefe 
cafes,  ihe  dreflings  are  not  to  be  removed 
till  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

In  curing  the  wounds  of  the  afpera  ar- 
teria, the  furgeon  ought  to  clean  the 
wound,  and  then  endeavour  to  unite  the 
parts  by  the  help  cf  ft:cking-plafler.«t ; or 
where  the  wound  is  large,  by  making 
two  flitches  with  a crooked  needle,  dref- 
fing  the  wounds  afterwartis  in  the  ufual 
manner,  and  enjoining  the  patient  to 
keep  his  head  in  a proper  fituation.  The 
wound  thus  treated,  will  eafilv  heal,  if 
it  has  been  made  either  by  pun6fure,  or 
a cutting  inflrument;  but  if  it  has  bem 
made  by  a bullet,  and  any  part  of  the 
afpera  arteria  is  carried  away,  the  futuie 
is  to  no  purpofe  t wounds  of  rhib  kind  are 
only  to  be  drefled  with  the  vulnerary 
balfams.-  If  the  afpera  arteria  is  in- 
tirely divided,  and  the  lower  eiul  of  it 
has  flu’unk  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax-, 
fo  that  it  cannot  be  laid  hold  on,  ac.d 
united  to  the  upper  part,  there  can  be 
no  remedy. 

When  theoefopbagns  is  wounded,  what  is 
taken  in  at  the  mouth  comes  out  ihrough 
13  E the 
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the  wound,  and  the  patient  is  ufually 
afFefled  with  hiccoughs  and  vomiting. 
When  it  is  entirely  divided,  there  is  no 
remedy;  but  when  it  is,  only  perforated, 
or  wounded  in  part,  the  cure  may  be 
attempted  by  drefling  it  with  the  vulne- 
rary balfams,  endeavoufing  to  unite  it 
by  means  of  fticking-plarters,  and  en- 
joining the  patient  a ftrift  abftinence  for 
fome  days,  giving  nourifliing  clyfters  of 
broth  or  milk;  but  when  the  neceHities 
of  nature  requirenourifluuent  to  be  taken 
by  the  mouth,the  wound  '(Iiould  always 
be  carefully  cleaned  afterwards,  and 
drelfed  daily  till  it  heals. 

Wounds  of  the  medulla  fpinalis  are  bell 
drelfed  with  balfam  of  pern,  or  medi- 
cines of  the  like  nature,  mixed  with  a 
final]  quantity  of  honey  of  rofes,  fpread 
upon  pledgits,  and  applied  moderately 
warm.  Slight  ones  of  this  kind  arefome- 
times  healed  by  this  means,  but  large 
ones  in  this  part  bring  on  certain  death. 

Luxation  of  the  Neck.  If  life  remain  after 
fuch  an  accident,  the  patient  is  to  be  im- 
mediately laid  flat  on  the  ground  or  floor; 
then  the  furgeon,  laying  hold  of  his  head, 
is  to  extend  it  llrongly,  gently  moving  it 
from  fide  to  fide,  till  he  finds  that  the 
ueck  is  reftored  to  its  natural  pofture. 
Mr.  Petit  mentions  another  method,  by 
means  of  flings;  but  Heifter  gives  the 
preference  to  the  former  method,  both  as 
being  more  Gmple,  and  becaufe  the  pa- 
tient can  be  relieved  much  fooner. 

Wry  Neck,  a deformity  ufually  brought 
into  the  world  with  people;  but  fome- 
times  it  is  occafioned  by  accidents  after- 
wards. When  it  is  from  the  birth,  there 
is  very  little  reafon  to  imagine  it  curable, 
becaufe  the  vertebi  Ee  of  the  neck  are  ren- 
dered crooked  by  that  pofture,  while  the 
bones  are  in  a foft  and. pliable  ftate. 

There  are,  however,  in  the  writings  of 
furgeons,  fome  inftances  of  this  diforder, 
even  in  thefe  circumllances,  being  cured 
after  twelve,  fixteen,  or  eighteen  years. 
When  this  diforder  comes  on  adults,  it 
is  occafioned  generally  either  by  the  con- 
traftiori  of  the  Ikin  from  a burn  on  one 

, fide,  or  from  a ftrong  fpafmodic  contrac- 
tion of  one  of  the  maftoide  mufcles  ; 
which  will  at  length  become  fliorter  and 
indurated,  by  continuing  in  that  pofture ; 
or  it  may  proceed  from  a relaxation  of 
one  or  more  of  thefe  mufcles,  in  confe- 
quence  of  which  the  neck  will  be  con- 
trafled  by  the  lironger  anlagonlft-mulcle 
on  the  oppqfite  fide;  or  Iqflly,  it  may 
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proceed  from  a preternatural  ligament 
drawing  down  the  head.  And  when 
either  of  thele  is  the  occafion  of  the  dif. 
order,  there  is  hopes  of  a cure;  efpeci- 
ally  if  the  patient  be  young,  and  the  dif. 
order  not  of  long  (landing. 

If  this  diforder  be  recent,  and  caufed  by 
a defluxion  of  humours,  evacuating  me- 
dicines,  with  mild  fudorifics,  and  best, 
may  he  of  fervice.  But  when  it  arifes 
from  a contraftion  of  the  Ikin  or  mufcles 
by  burning,  the  repeated  ufe  of  oil.q 
ointments,  and  fomentations,  may  relax 
fo  far  as  to  make  a cure.  A proper  firm 
bandage  mull  be  applied  to  pull  the  head 
toward  the  natural  pofture,  and  a Heel- 
collar,  may  be  contrived,  by  which  the 
patient  will  be  fufpended  very  frequently 
till  the  neck  recover  its  proper  pofition. 
But  when  all  thefe  fail,  the  manual  af- 
fiftance  of  the  furgeon  is  to  be  called  in. 
If  the  (kin  is  contrafled  by  a burn,  it 
mull  be  carefully  incided  tranfverfely  in 
feveral  places,  and  the  incifions  drelfed 
fo  as  to  keep  them  open  and  dilated,  and 
the  head  pulled  to  its  proper  pofition  by 
a bandage,  till  the  new  flelh  filling  up 
thefe  incifions,  gives  room  for  the  bead 
to  Hand  even.  But  if  the  wry-neck  pro- 
ceeds from  a contraflion  of  one  of  the 
maftoide  mufcles,  or  from  fome  ligament, 
they  are  to  be  divided  by  a tranfverfe  in- 
cifion  in  their  lower  part,  near  the  cla- 
vicle or  fternum. 

NECKAR,  a river  of  Germany,  which  rlfrs 
in  the  fouth  part  of  the  circle  of  SwabiV, 
and  falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Manheim. 

NECROMANCY,  a fpecies  of  divination, 
performed  by  railing  the  dead,  and  ex- 
torting anfwers  from  them.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Divination. 

NECROSIS,  in  medicine,  a term  fome- 
times  ufed  for  a mortification,  or  fpha- 
celus.  See  the  article  Sphacelus. 

NECTAR,  vEitTttp,  among  antient  poets, 
the  drink  of  the  fabulous  deities  of  the 
heathens,  in  contradiftinflion  from  their 
folid  food,  which  was  called  ambrolia, 
See  the  article  Ambrosia. 

This  word  is  alfo  ufed  by  fome  of  the 
antients  to  exprefs  honey. 

NECTARINE,  a fruit  differing  nothing 
from  the  common  peach,  of  which  it  is 
a fpecies,  than  in  having  a finoother  rind 
and  a firmer  pulp.  SeePERSICA. 

NECTARIUM,  among  botanifts,  ex- 
preffes  what  is  fometimes  only  a part  of 
the  corolla,  and  I'ometimes,  though  more 
rarely,  the  whole  : it  is  a.  part  deftiofo 
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for  the  reception  of  the  honey-juice  of 
the  plant,  and  is  very  various  in  its 
figure  ; being  fometimes  only  a hollow 
in  a petal,  fometimes  a little  fquama  or 
tubercle,  and  fometimes  a plain  tube. 

NECYDALIS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  the 
coleoptera  clafs  of  infects,  the  antenna:  of 
which  are  fetaceous  ; ihe  exterior  wings 
are  dimidiated,  and  there  are  interior  or 
membranaceous  ones. 

NEEDHAM,  a market  town  of  Suffolk, 
fituated  on  the  river  Orwel,  eight  miles 
north-weft  of  Ipfwich. 

NEEDLE,  acus,  a very  common  little  in- 
ftrument  or  utenfil,  made  of  fteel,  point- 
ed at  one  end,  and  pierced  at  the  other, 
tiled  in  fewing,  embroidery,  tapeftry,  Sfc. 
Needles  make  a very  confiderable  aitmie 
in  commerce,  though  there  is  fcarce  any 
commodity  cheaper,  the  confumption  of 
them  being  almoft  incredible.  The  fizes 
are  from  n°  i.  the  largeft,  ton®  25.  the 
fmalleft.  In  the  manufacture  of  needles, 
german  and  hungarian  fteel  are  of  moft 
repute.  In  the  making  them,  the  firft 
thing  is  to  paTs  the  fteel  thro’  a coal-fire, 
and,  under  a hammer,  to  bring  it  out  of 
its  fquare  figure  into  a cylindrical  one. 
This  done,  it  is  drawn  through  a large 
hole ofa  wire-drawing-iron,  and  retuined 
into  the  fire,  and  drawn  through  a fecond 
hole  of  the  iron,  fmaller  than  the  firft, 
and  thus  fuccellively,  from  hole  to  hole, 
till  it  has  acquired  the  degree  of  fiuenefs 
required  for  that  fpecies  of  needles,  ob- 
ferving  every  time  it  is  to  be  drawn  that 
it  be  greafed  over  with  lard,  to  render 
it  more  manageable.  The  fteel  thus  re- 
duced to  a fine  wire,  is  cut  in  pieces  of 
the  length  of  the  needles  intended,  Thefe 
pieces  are  flatted  at  one  end  on  the  anvil, 
in  order  to  form  the  head  and  eye : they 
are  then  put  into  the  fire  to  foften  them 
farther,  and  thence  taken  out  and  pierced 
at  each  extreme  of  the  flat  part  on  the 
anvil,  by  force  of  a puncheon  of  well- 
tempered  fteel,  and  laid  on  a leaden  block 
•0  bring  out,  with  another  puncheon, 
the  little  piece  of  fteel  remaining  in  the 
eye.  The  corners  are  then  filed  off  the 
fquare  of  the  heads,  and  a tittle  cavity 
fled  on  each  fide  of  the  flat  of  the  head  : 
tins  done,  the  point  is  formed  with  a file, 
and  the  whole  filed  over:  they  are  then 
laid  to  heat  red  hot  on  a long  flat  nar- 
row iron,  crooked  at  one  end,  in  a char- 
ooal  fire,  and  when  taken  out  hence, 
arc  thrown  info  a bafon  of  cold  water 
to  harden.  On  this  operation  a good 
tal  depends!  too  much  heat  burns 


them,  and  too  little  leaves  them  foft  j 
the  medium  is  learned  by  experience. 
When  they  are  thus  hardened,  they  are 
laid  in  an  iron-fhovel  on  a fire,  more  or 
lefs  brifk  in  proportion  to  the  thicknefs 
of  the  needles ; taking  care  to  move 
them  from  time  to  time.  This  ferves  to 
temper  them,  and  take  off  their  bnttle- 
nefs  : great  care  here  too  mu  ft  be  taken 
of  the  degree  of  heat.  They  are  then 
flraitened  one  after  another  with  the 
hammer,  the  coldnefs  of  the  water  ufed 
in  hardening  them  having  twilled  tlie 
greateft  part  of  them.  The  next  prorefs 
is  the  polifliing  them.  To  do  this  they 
take  twelve  or  fifteen  thoufand  needles, 
and  range  them  in  little  heaps  againft: 
each  odier  on  a piece  of  new  buckram 
fprinkled  with  emsry-duft.  The  needles 
thus  difpofed,  einery-duft  is  thrown  over 
them,  which  is  again  fprinkled  with  oil 
of  olives  ; at  laft  the  whole  is  made  up 
into  a roll,  well  bound  at  both  ends. 
This  roll  is  then  laid  on  a polifhing- 
table,  and  over  it  a thick  plank  loaden 
with  Hones,  which  two  men  work  back- 
wards and  forwards  a day  and  a half,  or 
two  days,  fuccellively  ; by  which  means 
the  roll  thus  continually  agitated  by  the 
weight  and  motion  of  the  plank  over  it, 
the  needles  withinllde  being  rubbed 
againft  each  other  with  oil  and  emery, 
are  infenfibly  polifiied.  After  polifliing 
they  ar'e  taken  out,  and  the  filth  wallied 
off  them  with  hot  water  and  foap  : they 
are  then  wiped  in  hot  bran,  a little  moif- 
tened,  placed  with  the  needles  in  a round 
box,  fufpended  in  the  air  by  a cord,  which 
is  kept  Itirring  till  the  bran  and  needles 
be  dry.  The  needles  thus  wiped  in  two 
or  three  different  brans,  are  taken  out  and 
put  in  wooden  vefl'els,  to  have  the  good 
ieparated  from  thofe  whofe  points  or  eyes 
have  been  broke  either  in  polifiiingor  wip- 
ing : the  points  are  then  all  turned  the 
fame  way,  and  fmoothed  with  an  eniery- 
ftone  turned  with  a wheel.  This  operation 
finilhes  them,  and  there  remains  nothing 
but  to  make  them. into  packets  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  each. 

Needles  the  dozen  thoufand  pay',  on  im- 
portation, ns.  6 ®.jAd.yanci,  on  expor- 
tation, draw  back  jos.  i.,5Jtd.  Pack- 
needles  the  thaufand  pay,  on  importa- 
tion, 2S.  6j\\,d.and  draw  back,  on  ex- 
portation, 2S.  3 d.  Sail-needles  the  thou- 
. fand  pay,  on  importation,  i s.  3yloi^d. 
and  drawback,  on  expoitation,  is.i-^l^d. 

Cbh'urgeon' s Needle.  There  are  miny 
cafes  wherein  the  ufe  of  the  needle  is 
1 3 E 2 highly 
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higWy  neceffary  ; in  fome  of  which  a 
cure  cannot  be  completed  without  it, 
as  in  wounds  of  the  belly,  and  in  divided 
tendons.  In  amputations  they  are  found 
much  preferable  to  the  afiual  cautery  ; 
and  in  the  operation  of  the  aneurifm, 
bubonocele,  lithotomy,  &c,  they  very 
much  forward  the  cure  ; and  in  a cata- 
raiS  anckhare-lip,  the  cure  is  wholly  per- 
foimed  by  them  ; for  a defcription  of  the 
different  needles  iifed  in  the  cure  of  each 
of  thefe  two  laft  diforders,  fee  the  articles 
Couching  ami  Hare-lip. 

Chirurgical  needles  are  of  different  figures 
and  fizes  ; being  ftraight,  ciooked  and 
fiat  j and  all  of  them  very  fliarp,  and 
moftiy  made  of  well-tempered  metal : 
thofe  needles  ufed  for  fetons,  and  gene- 
rally for  the  future  of  tendons,  and  for 
the  fewing  up  of  dead  bodies,  niiilt  be. 
ftraight.  In  amputation,  and  all  other 
fort  of  wounds,  the  crooked  fort  are 
ufed.  Mr.  Monro,  in  the  Medical  Elfays, 
oblerves,  that  needles  of  filver  pierce  more 
eafily  in  liitrhing  arteries  after  amjiuta- 
tion,  than  thole  made  of  lieel,  See  the 
article  Lithotomy, 

Magneiicai Needle, in  navigation,  a needle 
touched  with  a loadftone,  and  fuftained 
on  a pivot  or  center  i on  which  playing 
at  liberty,  it  direfls  itfelf  to  certain  points 
in  or  under  the  horizon  j wlience  the 
magnetical  needle  is  of  two  kinds,  viz. 
horizontal  and  inclinatory.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Magnet. 

Horizontal  needles  are  thofe  equally  ba- 
lanced on  each  fide  the  pivot  that  fuf- 
tains  them  i and  which,  playing  hori- 
zontally with  their  two  extremes,  point 
out  the  north  and  fouth  points  of  the 
horizon.  For  their  application  and  ule, 
fee  the  article  Compass. 

In  the  conlfruSlion  of  the  horizontal 
needle  a piece  of  purefteel  is  provided,  of 
a length  not  e.xceediBg  fix  inches,  left  its 
weight  impede  its  volubility,  very  thin, 
to  take  its  verticity  the  better,  and  not 
pierced  with  any  hcle.s,  or  the  like,  for 
ornament  Lke,  which  prevent  the  equa- 
ble diffufipn  of  the  magnetic  virtue.  A 
perforation  is  then  made  in  the  middle  of 
its  length,  and  a brafs-cap  or  head  fol- 
dered  on,  whole  inner  cavity  is  conical, 
fo  as  to  play  freely  on  a ftyle  or  pivot 
headed  with-  a fine  ffeel-point.  The 
north  point  of  the  needle  in  our  hemi- 
fphere  is  made  a little  lighter  than  the 
iouthern  j the  touch  always  deftroying 
the  balance,  if  well  adjufied  before,  and 
rendering  the  north  end  heavier  than  the 
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fouth,  and  thus  occafioning  the  needle 
to  dip. 

The  method  of  giving  the  needle  its  ver- 
ticity or  diredfive  faculty,  has  been  (hewn 
already  under  the  article  Magnet  ; but 
if  after  touching,  the  needle  be  out  of 
its  equilibrium,  fomething  muft  be  filed 
off  from  the  heavier  fide,  till  it  balance 
evenly. 

Needles  in  fea-compalTes  areufually  made 
of  a rhomboidal  or  oblorg  form  : we 
have  given  tlieir  druflure  already  under 
the  article  Compass. 

The  needle  is  not  found  to  point  prccifely 
to  the  north  except  in  very  few  places, 
but  deviates  from  it  more  or  lei's  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  tliat  too  st  different 
times,  which  deviation  is  called  its  de- 
clination or  variation  fiom  the  meridian. 
See  the  article  'Variation. 

Inrlinatory  or  dipping-needle,  3 mag- 
netical needle  fo  hung  as  that  inftcad  of 
playing  horizontally  and  pointing  out 
north  and  fouth,  one  end  dips  or  inclines 
to  the  horizon,  and  the  other  points  to 
a certain  degree  of  elev.3tioii  above  it, 
Or  a dipping-needle  may  l e defined,  with 
Mr.  Whiftoh,  to  be  a long  ftraight  piece 
of  Heel  (plate  CLXXXVI.  fig.  2.)  every 
way  poifed  on  its  center,  and  afterwarils 
touched  with  a loadftone,  but  fo  con- 
trived as  not  to  play  on  the  point  of  a 
pin,  as  does  the  common  horizontal 
needle,  but  to  fwing  in ’a  vertical  plane, 
about  an  axis  parallel  to  the  horizon  j and 
this  to  difeover  the  exafl  tendency  of  the 
power  of  magnetlfrn. 

The  inventor  of  the  dipping-needle,  Ml’. 
"Whifton  obferves,  was  without  all  quef- 
tion  one  Robert  Norman,  a compafs- 
maker  at  'W’apping  in  London  ; who  hav- 
ing Jiad  a cullom  of  finiftiing  and  hang- 
ing the  needles  of  his  compaffes  before  he 
tou-ched  them,  always  found  that  imme- 
diately after  the  touch,  the  north  point 
would  bend  or  decline  downward  under 
the  horizon,  infomuch  that  to  balance  the 
needle  again,  he  was  always  fmeed  to 
put  a piece  of  wax  on  the  fouth  end,  as  a 
counterpoife.  The  conftancy  cf  lluscffefl 
led  him  at  length  to  obferve  the  precife 
quantity  of  the  dip,  or  to  ineafure  the 
greateft  angle  the  needle  would  make 
with  the  horizon.  This,  in  the  yeal 
1576,  he  found  at  London  to  be  71°  50  ‘ 
but  the  dip  varies  as,  well  as  the  horizon- 
tal diredlion,  and  is  now  found  at  the 
fame  place  to  be  about  75’.  Burrows, 
Gilbert,  Ridley,  Band,  Sfr.  endeavour 
to  apply  this  difeovery  of  the  dip 
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finding  of  the  latitude ; and  the  laft  au- 
thor going  further,  likewife  propofed  the 
finding  of  the  longitude  thereby,  but  for 
want  of  obfervations  and  experiments, 
he  could  go  no  length.  The  late  Mr. 
Whillon  being  furuiflied. with  the  further 
obfervations  of  colonel  Windham,  Dr. 
Halley,  Mr,  Pound,  Mr.  Cunningham, 
Pcre  Noel,  Pere  Feuillee,  and  his  own, 
improved  very  much  upon  this  doftrine 
and  life  of  the  dipping-needle,  brought 
it  into  niore  certain  rules,  and  endeavour- 
ed in  good  earnett  to  find  the  longitude 
thereby.  In  order  to  this  he  obferves, 

I,  That  the  true  tendency  of  the  north 
or  fouth  end  of  every  magnetic  needle  is 
liot  to  that  point  in  the  horizon  to  which 
the  horizontal  needle  points,  but  towards 
anodter  diredllv  under  it  in  the  fame  ver- 
tical ; and  in  different  degrees  under  it  in 
diffeirnt  ages,  and  in  different  places, 
j..  That  the  power  by  which  a horizontal 
needle  is  governed,  and  all  our  naviga- 
tion ordinarily  direfled,  is  proved  to  be 
but  one  quarter  of  the  power  by  which 
tlie  dipping-needle  is  moved,  which  fliould 
render  the  latter  far  the  more  effeftual 
and  accurate  inftru.-nent.  3.  That  a dip- 
.ping  needle  a foot  long,  will  plainly 
fhew  an  altieationof  the  angle  of  incli- 
nation in  thole  parts  of  the  world  in  half 
a quarter  of  a degree,  or  7-J  geographi- 
cal miles;  i.  e.  fuppofing  that  diftance 
taken  along  or  near  a meridian.  And  a 
needh  of  four  feet,  in  two  or  three  miles. 
4.  di|i|)ing-needte  four  leet  long  in 
thel'e  parts  of  the  world,  will  fliew  an 
equal  alteration  along  a parallel,  as  one 
of  a foot  long  will  fliew  along  a meri- 
dian : z.  e.  this  will  with  equal  exaflnefs 
(hew  the  longitude,  as  that  the  latitude. 
This  depends  on  the  pofition  of  the  lines 
of  equal  dip  in  thefe  parts  of  the  world, 
which  are  found  to  be  about  lourteen  or 
fifteen  degrees  from  the  parallels.  Hence 
he  argues,  that  as  we  can  have  needles  of 
five,  fix,  feven,  eight  or  more  feet  long, 
which  will  move  with  ftrength  fufficient 
for  exact  obfervation,  and  fince  micro- 
fcopes  may  be  applied  to  the  viewing  the 
fmalleft  divifions  of  degrees  on  the  limb 
of  the  inftrument,  it  is  evident  that  the 
longitude  at  land  may  be  found  thereby 
to  lefs  than  four  miles;  and  as  there  has 
been  many  obfervations  made  at  fea  with 
the  fame  inftrument  by  Noel,  Feuillee, 
S’r.  which  have  determined  the  dip  ulu- 
ally  within  a degree,  fometimes  within  ^ 
or  -I  of  a degree,  and  this  with  fmall 
needles  of  five  or  fix  or  at  the  pnoft  nine 


inches  long,  it  is  evident  the  longitude 
may  be  found  even  at  fea  to  lefs  than  half 
a quarter  of  a degree.'  This  much  pre- 
mifed,  the  obfervation  itfelf  follows. 

To  find  the  longitude  or  latitude  by  the 
dipping-needle.  If  the  lines  of  equal 
dip  below'  the  horizon  be  drawn  on  maps 
or  fea-charts  from  good  obfervations,  it 
will  be  ealy  from  the  longitude  known, 
to  find  the  latitude,  and  from  the  lati- 
tude known.,  to  find  the  longitude  either 
at  fea  or  land. 

Suppole,  for  example,  you  were  travel- 
ling or  failing  along  the  meridian  of 
London,  and  found  the  angle  of  dip  with 
a needle  of  one  f .ot  to  be  75",  the  chait 
will  ffiew'  that  this'  meririian  and  the  line 
of  dip  meet  in  the  latitude  53°  1 1',  which 
therefore  is  the  latitude  fought.  See  the 
article  Latitude. 

Or  I'uppufe  you  were  travelling  or  failing 
along  the  parallel  of  London,  that  is  in 
51°  3z'  noith  latitude,  and  you  find  the 
angle  of  dip  to  be  74°.  The  parallel  and 
the  line  of  this  dip  will  meet  in  the  map 
in  I “ 46'  of  eaft  longitude  from  London, 
which  is  .therefore  the  longitude  fought. 
See  the  article  Longitude. 

About  the  year  1700,  Dr.  Halley  publifh- 
ed  a fea-chatt,  on  which  the  lines  of  va- 
riation are  delineated  : but  as  experience 
has  fliewn,  that  the  variation'is  in  a per- 
petual ftate  of  flufluation,  at  leaft  in  the 
gi'eateft  part  of  the  world,  it  is  therefore 
neceffary  that  the  lines  of  variation  he 
often  correfled.  About  the  vear  1744, 
Mr.  Montaiiie  and  Mr.  Dodfon  found, 
on  a cartful  examination,  that  the  varia- 
■ tion  lines  conftru£led  by  Dr.  Halley  were 
become  entirely  ufeiefs;  and  that,  in  or- 
der to  render  this  chart  ufefnl  to  the  ma- 
riner, it  was  neceffary  to  conftruH  a new 
lyftem  of  thefe  lints,  or  fomething  analo- 
gous to  them  every  ten  or  twelve  years 
at  leaft  i accordingly,  about  the  year  1744, 
they  republillied  Dr.  Halley’s  chart  with 
new  variation  lines.  .In  1753, 
made  a new  conlirufiton  ; thote  of  1744 
being  become  erroneous  by  time;  and  in 
1759,  they  publiflied  an  account  cf  the 
methods  ufed  to  defcribe  lines,  on  Dr. 
Halley's  chart,  llie wing  the  variation  of 
the  magnetic  needle,  about  the  year  1756, 
in  ail  the  knowm  leas,  and  the  applica- 
tion and  ufe  of  thefe  lines  in  corre£ling 
the  longitude  at  fea. 

As  the  mutation  of  the  magnetical  varia- 
tion is  remarkably  irregular  in  diffeient 
parts  of  the  world,  the  only  method  of 
conlliufling  a variation  chart,  is  by  col- 
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lefling  a large  nuraher  of  obfeivalions 
made  by  artifts  in  their  voyages,  and 
transferring  them  to  the  chart,  which  was 
{he  method  thele  gentlemen  purfued. 

Jn  1755,  was  publiflied  a table  of  the 
quantity  of  variation,  from  the  year 
a 660  to  i860,  at  fevcral  places,  com- 
puted, after  many  years  intenfe  applica- 
tion, by  Mr,  Williams,  who  was  per- 
fuaded  he  had  di.'c&vered  a method  of 
calculating  the  variation  at  any  given 
place  and  time. 

Needle-fish,  a fpecies  of  fyngnathus, 
with  the  middle  of  the  body  hexangn- 
lar,  and  the  tail  pinnated.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Syngnathus'. 

The  males  and  females  of  this  fpecies,  as 
well  as  of  the  fea-adder,  another  fpe- 
cses  of  the  fyngnathus,  are  eafily  diltin- 
guilhed  ; the  females  carrying  a kind  of 
long  bag,  reaching  from  the  anus  half- 
way to  the  tail ; there  are  numerous  eggs 
in  this,  at  the  proper  feafon  they  are  full, 
of  the  lize  of  rape-feed,  and  of  a whitilh 
colour  i they  neither  are  fo  numerous, 
nor  at  all  refemble  in  their  arrangement 
or  difpofition  the  eggs  of  the  generality  of 
the  other  fillies  of  this  clafs ; this  may  in- 
deed he  in  fome  degree  f-.id  to  be  vivipa- 
rous, for  the  rudiment  of  the  foetus  is  in 
fome  meal'ure  animated  before  it  is  dif- 
charged  from  the  vefica  or  bag. 

Needle-shell,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
llender  turbo,  with  ventricofe  fpires,  and 
a fmall  round  mouth.  See  Turbo. 

NEEDLES,  two  capes,  or  head-lands,  at 
the  weft  end  of  the  ille  of  Wight,  which 
is  very  dilhcult  to  pais  on  account  of  the 
lands  and  rocks. 

Ne  exeat  regnum,  or  more  properly, 
Ne  exeat  regno,  in  law,  a writ  for 
rellrainiiig  a petl'on  from  going  out  of 

. the  kingdom,  wiihoni  the  king’s  licence. 
It  may  be  dircfied  either  to  the  Iheriff,  to 
canfe  the  party  to  find  fnrety  that  he’will 
rot  depart  the  realm,  or  to  the  patty 
hiinft  If  5 and  in  that  cafe,  if  he  goes,  he 
is  fable  to  be  fined.  If  a fnit  be  depend- 
ing in  the  court  of  chancery,  and  the 
plaintiff  is  afraid  that  the  defendant  will 
fly  abroad,  he  may  have  this  writ ; in 
which  the  defendant  mutt  give  bond  to 
the  mafter  of  the  Rolls,  in  the  penalty 
of  Tooo  1.  or  fome  fuch  fura,  for  fubmit- 
ting  to  the  writ,  or  elfe  he  muft  fatisfy 
the  court,  by  anfwer,  aftidavit,  or  other- 
wife,  that  he  has  no  defign  of  leaving  the 
kingdom,,  and  enter  into  fecurity  ac- 
cordingly. 


NEFASTI  dies,  in  roman  antiquity,  an 
appellation  given  to  fuch  days  wherein 
it  was  not  allowed  to  adminiller  juftice, 
ufually  marked  in  the  calender  by  N.  or 
N.  P.  z.  e.  nefoftus,  prims,  when  only 
nefaftus  for  the  (lift  part  of  it.  See  Fasti, 

NEGAPATAN,  a port-town  of  the  hither 
India,  fitnaled  on  the  coaft  of  Coroman- 
del : eaft  long.  79°,  north  lat.  11°  15'. 

NEGATION,  in  logic,  an  aft  of  the 
mind,  affirming  one  thing  to  be  different 
from  another ; as,  that  the  foul  is  not 
matter. 

NEGATIVE,  in  general,  fomething  that 
implies  a,  negation  : thus  we  fay,  nega- 
tive quantities,  negative  figns,  negative 
powers, ©'c.  See  the  articles  Quantity, 
Sign,  Power,  ©c. 

Our  words  and  ideas,  fays  Dr.  Watts, 
are  fo  unhappily  linked  together,  that 
we  can  never  know  which  are  pofitive, 
which  negative  ideas,  by  the  words 
that  exprefs  them  : for  fome  pofitive 
terms  denote  a negative'  idea,  as  dead  ; 
and  there  are  both  pofitive  and  negative 
terms  invented  to  fignify  the  lame  and 
contrary  ideas,  as  unhappy  and  miferable. 
To  this  may  alio  be  added,  that  fome 
words,  which  are  negative  in  the  ori- 
ginal language,  feem  pofitive  in  englifti, 
as  abyfs.  The  way  therefore  to  know 
whether  any  idea  be  negative  or  not,  is 
to  confider  whether  it  primarily  implies 
the  abfence  of  any  pofitive  being,  or 
mode  of  being  ; if  fo,  then  it  is  a nega- 
tive  idea,  otherwife  a pofitive  one. 
According  to  logicians,  the  only  way  fo 
prove  a negative,  is  by  converting  it. 
into  an  affirmative. 

Negative  pregnant,  a negative  that 
implies  or  brings  forth  an  affirmative  j 
as  where  a perfon  is  impleaded  to  have 
done  a certain  thing  on  fiiph  a day,  ©c, 
and  denies  the  thing  generally,  without 
alleging  any  thing  farther;  it  is  a nega- 
tive pregnant  plea,  becaufe  fuch  pleading 
may  neverlhelefs  imply  that  he  did  it  in 
fome  fort. 

NEGOMBO,  a port-town  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  the  ifle  of  Ceylon,  in  the  Indian 
ocean,  fubjeft  to  the  Dutch : eaft  long. 
78®,  north  lat.  7®  25'. 

NEGRAIS,  a port- town  of  Pegu,  in  the 
further  India,  fituated  on  the  weft  fide 
of  the  bay  of  Bengal ! eaft  long.  91°  30', 
north  lat.  17°. 

NEGRIL  POINT,  the  moft  wefterly  pro- 
montory of  theifland  of  Jamaica. 

NEGROES,  properly  the  inhabitants  of 
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Niorltia  in  Africa,  alfo  called  blacks  and 
moors  j but  this  name  is  now  given  to 
all  the  blacks. 

The  origin  of  the  negroes,  and  the  caufe 
of  this  remarkable  difference  from  the 
reft  of  the  human  fpecies,  has  much 
perplexed  the  naturalifts : Mr.  Boyle 
has  ohferved,  that  it  cannot  be  produced 
by  the  heat  of  the  climate  : for  though 
the  heat  of  the  fun  may  darken  the  co- 
lour of  the  fkin,  yet  experience  does  not 
fliew  that  it  is  fufScient  to  produce  a true 
blacknefs,  like  that  of  the  negroes. 

In  Africa  itfelf,  many  nations  of  a®thi- 
opia  are  not  black,  nor  were  there  any 
blacks  originally  in  the  Weft-Indies.  In 
many  parts  of  Afia,  under  the  fame 
parallel  with  the  african  region,  inha- 
bited by  blacks,  the  people  are  but  taw- 
ney.  He  adds,  that  there  are  negroes  in 
Africa  beyond  the  Ibuthern  tropic,  and 
that  a river  fometimes  parts  nations,  one 
of  which  is  black  and  the  other  only 
tawney.  Dr.  Barriere  alledges,  that  the 
gall  of  negroes  is  black,  and  being  mix- 
ed with  their  blood,  is  depofiled  between 
their  fkin  and  fcaif-fkin.  However,  Dr. 
Mitchel,  of  Virginia,  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfaftions,  n°  476,  has  endea-, 
voured  by  many  learned  arguments  to 
prove,  that  the  influence  of  the  fun  in 
hot  countries,  and  the  manner  of  life  of 
their  inhabitants,  are  the  remote  caufes 
of  the  colour  of  negroes,  Indians,  fefc. 
and  indeed  it  would  be  a ftrong  con- 
Srmation  of  his  doflrine,  if  we  could 
fee  any  people,  originally  white,  be- 
come black  and  woolly  by  tranfplanta- 
tion,  or  met  vsrfa. 

Negroes  are  brought  from  Guinea,  and 
other  coafts  of  Africa,  and  fent  into  the 
colonies  in  America,  to  cultivate  to- 
bacco, fugar,  indigo,  Sfr.  and  in  Mexico 
and  Peru,  to  dig  in  the  mines  5 and  this 
commerce,  which  is  fcarce  defenfible  on 
the  foot  either  of  religion  or  humanity, 
is  now  carried  on  by  all  the  nations  that 
have  fettlements  in  the  Weft-Indies. 
Thofe  negroes  make  the  beft  flaves,  who 
are  brought  from  Angola,  Senegal,  Cape 
Verd,  the  river  Gambia,  the  kingdoms 
of  JolofFes,  Daniel,  Galland,  Sfc. 

There  are  various  ways  of  procuring 
them;  fome,  to  avoid  famine,  fell  them - 
felves,  their  wives  and  children,  to  their 
princes,  or  other  great  men  : others  are 
made  prifoners  of  war  ; and  great  num- 
bers are  feized  in  excurfions  made  for 
that  very  purpofe  by  the  petty  princes, 
ttpon  one  another’s  territories,  in  which 


it  is  ufual  to  fweep  away  all,  without  dlf- 
tinffion  of  age  or  fex. 

Negro-cape,  a promontory  of  Angola, 
on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa  ! ealt  long. 
14°,  fouth  lat.  17“. 

Negroes-island,  one  of  the  Philippine 
Iflands,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  fubjeft  to 
Spain  ; fo  called,  becauCe  moft  of  the 
inhabitants  are  blacks  : eaft  long.  I20°j 
north  lat.  io“. 

NEGROLAND,  or  Nigritia,  a country 
of  Africa,  which  lies  between  18°  weft, 
and  15“  eaft  longitude,  and  between  10" 
and  20°  cf  north  latitude,  the  great  river 
Niger  running  through  it.  It  is  bound- 
ed by  Zaara,  or  the  defart,  on  the  north  ; 
by  unknown  countries  on  the  eaft  j by 
Guinea,  on  the  fouth  ; and  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  on  the  weft. 

NEGROPONT,  or  Ecripos,  the  capital 
of  the  iflmd  ofNegropont,  antiently  call- 
ed Euboea,  fituated  in  the  Archipeiago, 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland  ; where  the 
ftrsit  is  fo  narrow,  that  it  is  joined  to  the 
continent  by  a bridge:  eaft  long.  24® 
30',  north  lat.  38°  30'. 

NEHEMIAH,  a canonical  book  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  fo  called  from  the  name 
cf  its  author.  Nehemiah  was  born  at 
Babylon,  during  the  captivity,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  Ezra  in  the  government  of  Judah 
and  Jerufalem.  He  was  a Jew,  and  was 
promoted  to  the  office  of  cup-bearer  to 
Artaxer.xes  Longimanus,  king  of  Perfiaj 
when  the  opportunities  he  had  of  being 
daily  in  the  king’s  prefence,  together 
with  the  favour  of  Either  the  queen, 
procured  him  the  favour  of  being  autho- 
rized to  repair  and  fortify  the  city  of  Je- 
rufalem, in  the  fame  manner  as  it  was  be- 
fore its  deftruflion  by  the  Babylonians. 
On  his  going  to  Jerufalem,  be  finiflied 
the  rebuilding  of  the  walls  in  fifty-two 
days,  and  dedicated  the  gates  of  the  city 
with  great  folemnity.  He  then  reformed 
fome  abufes  wliich  had  crept  in  among 
his  countrymen,  particularly  the  extor- 
tion of  the  ufurers,  by  which  the  poor 
were  fo  oppreflfed  as  to  be  forced  to  fell 
their  lands  and  children  for  fupport:  af- 
ter which  he  returned  toPerfia,and  came 
back  again  with  a new  demmiffion,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  regulated  every  thing 
relating  both  to  the  ftate  and  religion  of 
the  Jews.  The  hiftory  of  thefe  tranfac- 
tions  is  the  fubjeft  of  this  book. 

NEIF,  natinja,  in  law-books,  denotes  a 
(he-villaiii.  See  the  aiticle  Villain. 

NE  INJUSTE  VEXES,  in  law,  a writ  that 
lies  fur  a tenant,  who  is  diflrained  by 
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his  lord  for  move  fervices  than  he  is  ob- 
liged to  perform  ; being  a prohibition  to 
the  lord,  not  to  diftrain,  or  vex,  his 
tenant. 

NEISSE,  a town  of  Sil?fia,  litiinted  on 
a river  of  the  fame  name,  forty-three 
miles  fouth  of  Brtll  iw. 

NEIVA,  a river  of  Mufcovy,  on  which  the 
capital  city  of  Peterlburg  Bands,  which 
falls  into  thegulph  of  Finland. 

NELLENBURG,  a city  of  Swabia,  in 
Gei'many,  capital  of  a county  of  the 
fame  name,  Ctuated  fifteen  miles  north  of 
Conftance. 

NELSON’S  FORT,  a fort  and  fettlement  on 
the  weft  fide  of  Hudfon's  Bay  : weft  long. 
91°,  north, lat.  57°. 

NEMA5A,  a town  in  the  Morea,  thirty' 
miles  fouth  of  Corinth,  where  the  antient 
nemsan  games  were  celebrated. 

NEMAiAN  GAMES,  were  fo  called  from 
Nemasa,  a village  between  the  cities  of 
Cleonae  and  Philus,  where  they  were  ce- 
lebrated every  third  year.  The  exercifes 
were  chariot-races,  and  all  the  parts  of 
the  pentathlum.  Thefe  games  were  in- 
ftituted  in  memory  ^f  Opheltes,  or 
Archemorus,  the  fon  of  Euphetes  and 
Creufa,  and  nurfed  by  Hypfipyle  ; who 
leaving  him  in  a meadow,  while  (lie 
went  to  fliew  the  bellegers  of  Thebes  a 
fountain,  at  her  return  found  him  dead, 
and  a ferpent  twined  about  his  neck : 
whence  the  fountain,  beforecalled  Langia, 
was  named  Archemorus ; and  the  cap- 
tains, to  comfort  Hypfipyle,  inftituted 
thefe  games.  Others  afcribe  their  inftitu- 
tion  to  Hercules,  after  his  viflory  over 
the  nemaean  lion. 

NEMINE  CONTRADICENTE,  mm  con- 
tradiBing  it,  a term  chiefly  iifed  in  par- 
liament when  any  thing  is  carried  with- 
out oppofition. 

NEMOURS,  a city  in  the  ifle  of  France, 
forty-two  miles  fouth  of  Pai-is  : eaftlong, 
2°  45',  north  lat.  48“  17'. 

NENIA,  or  N,ffiNiA,  in  antient  poetry,  a 
mournful  kind  of  fong,  filled  with  the 
praifes  of  fome  deceafed  perfon,  and  fung 
during  the  celebration  of  the  funeral. 
See  the  article  Funeral. 

NEOMENIA,  orNouMENiA,  a feflival 
of  the  antient  Greeks,  at  the  beginning 
of  every  lunar  month,  which  was,  as  the 
name  imports,  obferved  upon  the  day  of 
the  new  moon,  in  honour  of  all  the  gods, 
but  efpecially  Apollo,  who  was  called 
Neomenios  ; becaufe  the  fun  is  the  foun- 
tain of  light,  and  whatever  diftinftion 
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of  times  and  feafons  may  be  taken  from 
other  planets,  yet  they  are  all  owing  to 
him  as  the  original  of  thofe  borrowed 
rays  by  which  they  (hine. 

The  games  and  public  entertainments  at 
thefe  feftivals,  were  made  by  the  rich,  to 
whofe  tables  the  poor  flocked  in  great 
numbers.  The  Athenians  at  thefe  times 
offered  folemn  prayers  and  facrilices  for 
the  profperity  of  their  country  during  the 
enfuing  month.  See  the  article  Games. 
The  Jews  had  alfo  their  neomenia,  or 
feaft  of  the-  new  moon,  on  which  pe- 
culiar facrifices  were  appointed,  and  on 
this  day  they  had  a fort  of  family  enter- 
tainment and  rejoicing.  The  moll  cele- 
brated neomenia  of  ail  others  was  lhatat 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  year,  or  firll 
day  of  the  month  Tifri,  on  which  no 
fervile  labour  was  performed  : they  then 
offered  particular  burnt-facrifices,  and 
founded  the  trumpets  of  the  temple.  The 
modern  jews  keep  the  neomenia  only  as  a 
feaft  cf  devotion,  which  any  one  may  oh- 
ferve  or  not  as  he  pleafes. 

NEOPHYTES,  new  plants,  a name  givtn 
by  the  antient  Chriftians  to  thole  hea- 
thens who  had  newly  embraced  the  faith,- 
fuch  perfons  being  confidered  as  regene- 
rated, or  born  anew  by  bapiifm.  The 
terra  neophytes  has  been  alfo  iifed  for  new 
prieftr,  or  thofe  juft  admitted  into  orders, 
and  fometimes  for  the  novices  in  monaf- 
teries.  It  is  ftill  applied  to  the  con- 
verts made  by  the  miffionaries  among  the 
Infidels. 

NEOTTIA,  BIRD’S  nest,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  gynandria  diandria  clafs 
of  plants,  the  flower  of  wliich  conlills 
of  five  ovato-oblong  petals,  connivent 
at  the  points  :*the  neflarium  is  undivid- 
ed, equal  in  length  to  the  petals,  and  fiir- 
nilhed  with  a denticttlation  on  each  fide; 
the  fruit  is  a ritgofe,  oblong,  capfule,  con- 
taining a great  number  of  feei^s. 

NEPA,  the  leffer  furz,  in  botany,  a fpecies 
of  genifta  fpartium. 

Nefa,  the 'Water  Scorpion,  in  zoo- . 
logy,  a genus  of  four  winged  infefls, 
the  roftrum  whereof  is  inflected,  the  an- 
tennas formed  into  a kind  of  claws ; the 
wings  cruciated,  and  the  legs  four  in 
number.  This  is  a large  infeft,  near 
an  inch  in  length,  and  about  half  its 
length  in  breadth  ; its  body  is  of  a kind  of 
elliptic  form,  very  flat  and  thin,  and  its 
tail  long  and  pointed  ; the  body  is  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  joints,  and  the  anus  is 
remarkably  large. 
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nepenthes,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the 

gynandria-tetrandria  clafs,  without  any 
flower  petals:  the  fruit  is  an  oblong, 
columnar,  truncated  capfule,  containing 
nurnerous  feeds. 

Nepenthes,  vnirtvSnc,  is  alfo  a medicine, 
mentioned  bv  Homer,  as  molt  efficacious 
againft  grief  and  forrow:  he  fays,  that 
whoever  ftould  take  it  paixed  with  wine, 
could  not  be  fenlible  of  grief  for  that 
whole  day,  though  his  father  or  mother 
were  to  die. 

NEPER’S  Rods,  or  bones,  an  inftru- 
ment  invented  by  J.  Neper,  baron  of 
Merchifton,  in  Scotland,  whereby  the 
multiplication  and  divifion  of  large  num- 
bers are  much  facilitated. 

4s  to  the  conJiruBion  of  HiVEK's  rodss 
fuppofe  the  common  table  of  multiplica- 
tion to  be  made  upon  a plate  of  metal, 
ivory,  or  pafte-board,  and  then  conceive 
the  ieveral  columns  (Handing  downwards 
from  the  digits  on  the  head)  to  he  cut 
afunder ; and  thefe  are  what  we  call 
Neper’s  rods  for  multiplication.  But 
then  there  muft  be  a good  number  of 
each ; for  as  many  times  as  any  figure 
is  in  the  multiplicand,  fo  many  rods  of 
that  fpecies  (i.  e.  with  that  figure  on  the 
lop  of  it)  muft  we  have  ; though  fix  rods 
of  each  fpecies  will  be  fufficient  for  any 
example  in  common  affairs:  there  muft 
alfo  be  as  many  rods  of  o’s. 

But  before  we  explain  the  way  of  ufing 
thefe  rods,  there  is  another  thing  to  be 
known,  ’viz.  that  the  figures  on  every  rod 
are  written  in  an  order  different  fioin  that 
in  the  table.  Thus,  the  little  fquare  Ipace 
or  divilion  in  which  the  feveral  produfls 
of  every  column  are  written,  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a-  line  acrofs  from  the 
upper  angle  on  the  right  to  the  lower  on 
the  left;  and  if  the  produdf  is  a digit, 
it  is  fet  in  the  lower  divifion  ; if  it  has 
two  places,  the  firft  is  fet  in  the  lower, 
and  the  fecond  in  the  upper  divilion  ; but 
the  fpaces  on  the  top  are  not  divided: 
alfo  there  is  a rod  of  digits,  not  divided, 
which  is  called  the  index  rod,  and  of  this 
we  need  but  one  fingle  rod.  See  the 
figure  of  all  the  different  rods,  and  the 
index,  f parate  from  one  another,  in  plate 
CLXXXVI.  fig.  3.  n°  I. 

Mulltplication  Neper’s  rods;  firft  lay 
down  the  index  rod  j then  on  the  right 
ol  it  fet  a rod,  whofe  top  i.s  the  figure  in 
tile  higheft  place  of  the  multiplicand  : 
next  to  this  again,  fet  the  rod,  whofe  top 
is  the  next  figure  pf  the  multiplicand ; 

Vop.HI. 
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and  fo  on  in  order,  to  the  firft  figure- 
Then  is  your  multiplicand  tabulated  fof 
all  the  nine  digits ; for  in  the  fame  lin® 
of  fquares  ftanding  againft  every  figure 
of  the  index  rod,  you  have  the  produft 
of  that  figure,  and  therefore  you  have 
no,  more  to  do  but  to  transfer  the  pro- 
dufils  and  fum  them.  But  in  taking 
out  thefe  produfils  from  the  rods,  the 
order  in  which  the  figures  ftand  obliges 
you  to  a very  eafy  and  fmall  additions 
thus,  begin  to  take  our  the  figure  in  the 
lower  part,  or  unit’s  place,  of  the  fquare 
of  the  firft  rod  on  the  right : add  the 
figure  in  the  upper  part  of  this  rod  to 
that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  next,  and 
fo  on,  which  may  be  done  as  faft  as  you 
can  look  on  them.  To  make  this  praflice 
as  clear  as  pofiible,  take  the  following  ex- 
ample. 

Exarnple:  To  multiply  4768  by  185. 
Having  fet  the  rods'  together  for  the 
number  4768  n°  2.)  againft  5 in 

the  index,  I find  this  number,  by  adding 
according  to  the  rule.  - - 23840 

Againft  8,  this  number.  - - 38r44 
Againft  3,  this  number.  - - 14304 
Total  produfif.  1S35680 

To  make  the  ufe  of  the  rods  yet  more  re- 
gular and  eafy,  they  are  kept  in  a flat 
Iquare  box,  whofe  breadth  is  that  of  ten 
rods,  and  the  length  that  of  ore  tod,  as 
thick  as  to  hold  fix  (or,  as  many  as  you 
pleafe)  the  caljracity  of  the  box  being  di- 
vided into  ten  cells,  for  the  different  fpe- 
cies of  rods.  When  the  rods  are  put  up 
in  the  box  (each  fpecies  in  its  own  cell 
diftinguiftied  by  the  firft  figure  of  the  tod 
fet  before  it  an  the  face  of  the  box  near 
the  top)  as  much  of  every  rod  Hands 
without  the  box  as  ffiews  the  firft  figure 
of  that  rod  : alfo  upon  one  of  the  flat 
fides  without  and  near  the  edge,  upon 
the  hft  hand,  the  index  rod  is  fixed  : 
and  along  the  foot  there  is  a final!  ledge, 
fo  that  the  rods  when  applied  are  laid 
upon  this  fide,  and  fupported  by  the 
ledge,  which  makes  the  prafilice  very  eafy  ; 
but  in  cafe  the  multiplicand  fhould  have 
more  than  9 places,  that  upper  face  of 
the  box  may  be  made  broader.  Some 
make  the  rods  with  four  different  faces, 
and  figures  on  each  for  different  pnrpofes. 

Z)i‘vi/iott  ^Neper’s  rods:  fijft  tabulate 
your  divifor  ; then  you  iiave  it  multiplied 
by  all- the  digits,  out  of  which  you  ma.y 
choofe  fuch  convenient  divifors  as  will  be 
next  lefs  to  the  figures  in  the  dividend, 
and  write  the  index  anfwcring  in  the 
J3  T ejuouenr, 
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quotient,  and  fo  continually  till  the  work 
js  done.  Thus  2179788  divided  by  6123, 
gives  in  the  quotient  336. 

Having  tabulated  the  divilbr;  6123,  you 
ice  that  6123  cannot  ba  bad  in  2I79  ; 
therefore  take  five  places,  and  on  the  rods 
find  a number  that  is  equal,  or  next  lefs 
to  21797,  which  is  1S369  ; that  is,  3 times 
the  divifor,  wherefore  (et  3 in  the  quo-' 
tient,  and  fuhllraft  18369  from  the  figures 
above,  and  there  will  remain  3428  i to 
which  add  8,  the  next  figure  of  the  divi- 
dend, and  feek  again  on  the  rods  for  it, 
or  the  next  lefs‘,  which  you  will  find  to  be 
five  times;  therefore  fet  j in  the  quo- 
tient, and  fubtraiS  30615  from  34288, 
and  there  will  remain  3673  ; to  which 
add  8,  the  lall:  figure  in  the  dividend, 
and  finding  it  to  be  juft  6 times  the  di- 
vifor, fet  fix  in  the  quotient. 

6113)2179788(356 

18369  • • 

34288 

30615 

, 3673? 

36738 

00000 

HEPETA,  the  tall  white  fiderltis,  or  cat- 
mint, in  botany,  a genus  of  the  didyna- 
mia  gymnolpermia  clafs  of  plants;  the 
corolla  whereof  confifts  of  a fingle  rin- 
gent  petal,  the  tube  is  cylindric  and  in- 
curvated,  and  the  limb  dehifcent  ; the 
faux  is  patent,  cordaled  and  terminating 
in  two  fiiort  feginents;  the  upper  lip  is 
cre6l,  roundifli  and  emarginated  ; the 
lower  one  is  a roundilh,  concave,  large, 
entire  and  ferrated  ; there  is  no  pericar- 
pium,  but  the  feeds,  which  are  roundifli, 
and  four  in  number,  are  contained  in  the 
cup. 

‘-Catmint  has  been  greatly  recommended 
as  an  uterine  and  nervous  medicine. 
The  people  in  the  country  ftill  frequent- 
ly life  it  in  form  of  an  infufion  for  thefe 
, pnrpoles,  but  in  the  fliops  it  is  only  kept 
as  an  ingredient  in  fome  compofitions. 

fjEPHEW,  a term  relative  to  uncle  and 
aunt,  fignifying  a brother  or  filler's  fon  ; 
■who,,  according  to  the  civil  law,  is  in 
the  third  degree  of  confanguinity,  but  ac-r 
cording  to  ihe  canon  in  the  fecond. 

NEPHRITIC,  fomething  that  relates  to 
the  kidneys.  See  Kidneys. 

Nephritic  stone,  lapis  seplsritiass.  .Sie 
the  article  Lapis, 

Nephritic  wood,  lignum  tiephrilicum, 
a wood  of  a very  denle  and  compafl  tex- 
tupe,  and  of  a fine  'graipj  brought  us 


from  New  Spain,  in  fmall  blocks,  in  its 
natural  ftaie,  and  covered  with  its  harkl 
It  is  to  be  chofen  of  a pale  colour,  found 
and  firm,  and  fuch  as  has  not  loll  its 
acrid  talle;  but  the  furell  tell  of  it  is  the 
infufmgitin  water  : fora  piece  of  it  inful- 
cd  only  half  an  hour  in  cold  water,  gives 
it  a changeable  colour,  which  is  blue  or 
yellow,  as  varioufly-  held  to  the  lioht, 
if  the  vial  it  is  in  be  held  between°tho 
eye  and  the  light,  the  tindlure  appears 
yellow ; but  if  the  eye  be  placed  between 
the  light  and  the  vial,  it  appears  blue, 
We  often  meet  vvith  this  wobd  adulterat- 
ed with  others  of  the  fame  pale  colour; 
but  the  dulkifli  black  hue  of  the  bark,  is 
a {linking  charafler  of  this. 

The  tree  is  the  coatli  of  Hernandez.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  our  pear-tree,  and 
its  wood  while  frefli  is  much  of  the  fame 
texture  and  colour ; the  leaves  are  fmall 
and  oblong,  not  exceeding  half  an  inch 
in  length,  or  a third  of  an  inch  in 
breadth ; the  flowers  are  fmall,  and  of 
a pale  yellow,  and  oblong  fliape,  ftand, 
jng  in  fpikes : the  cups  they  Hand  in  are 
divided  into  five  feginents  at  the  edge,  and 
are  covered  with  a reddifli  down.  This 
is  tlie  beft  defcription  of  the  tree  that  can 
be  collefled  from  what  has  been  hitherto 
vvritten  of  it ; no  body  having  had  an  op- 
portunity of  taking  its  true  charaflers. 
This  wood  is  a very  good  diuretic,  and 
is  faid  to  be  of  great  ufe  wiih  the  Indians 
in  all  difeafes  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder, 
and  in  fuppreflions  of  urine,  from  what- 
ever caufe.  It  is  alfo  recommended  in  fe- 
vers and  obflru6lions  of  the  vifcera.  The 
way  of  taking  it,  among  the  Indians,  is 
only  an  infufion  in  cold  water. 

Nephritics,  in  pharmacy,  medicines 
proper  for  difeafes  of  the  kidneys,  efpei 
cially  the  llone,  See  Stone. 

Such  particularly  are  the  foots  of  allhtea, 
dog’s  graft,  afparagus,  fago,  pellitory  of 
the’ wall,  mallovvs,  pimpihella,  red  chick- 
peafe,  peach-kernels,  turpentine,  the 
nephritic  (lone,  the  nephritic  wood,  £ff, 
and  diuretics.  See  Diuretics,  ©’r. 

NEPHRITIS,  in  medicine,  an  inflaroitia- 
tion  of  the  kidneys.  See  the  article 
Inflammation. 

The  fymptoms  of  the  nephritis,  accord- 
ing to  Boerhaave,  are  a great  inflamma- 
tory, pungent,  burning  pain  in  the 
place  where  the  kidneys  are  fituated, 
attended  with  a fever.  The  urine  is 
made  often,  but  fmall  in  quantity,  and 
very  red,  or  flame-coloured,  yet  in  the 
higheft  degree  of  the  difeafe,  watery, 
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'There  is  a rumbnefs  of  the  tliigh>  , a 
pain  in  the  .groin,  and  the  tefticle  of 
the  fame  fide,  a pain  in  the  ilium,  bi- 
lious vomiting,  and  continual  eru6ia- 
tjons,  , . 

When  the  inflammation  is  deep,  fays 
Tloffman,  the  fever  violent,  the  burning 
pain  in  the  loin’s  lafting,  the  difiiculty  of 
making  water  great,  tfie  body  very 
colliv'e,  the  anxiety  and  ftraitnefs  of  the 
precordia  exquifite,  the  ufine  crude  and 
white,  and  finally  when  the  pain  con- 
tinues to  the  fourteenth  day,  the  kidney 
will  fuppurate,  which  is  known  from 
the  abatement  of  the  pain,  and  fiom  the 
thick,  purulent  fedinient  of  the  urine. 
This  will  fometimes  laft  feveral  years, 
till  there  is  nothing  left  of  the  kidney 
but  a Bag.  This  is  attended  with  a hec- 
tic fever,  and  the  patient  before  he  dies  is 
alnioft  reduced  to  a fkeleton.  If  the 
bag  happens  to  burft,  it  brings  on  a re- 
tention of,  urine,  and  intolerable  pains, 
which  end  in  death. 

When  the  difeafe  is  favourable,  it  is  cur- 
ed, according  toBperhaave,  by  refolution, 
or  a copious  red  and  thick  urine  dif- 
charged  at  one  time;  or,  by  a large  flux 
of  blopd  from  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  difeafe.  It  is  cured 
alfo  by  plentiful  bleeding,  revulfion,  and 
dilution;  and  by  foft  emollient,  antiphlo- 
gifticdecoflions.  HoflPman  thinks  emolli- 
ent clyfters  without  any  faline  or  purg- 
ing llimuius,  the  principal  help  in  this 
difeafe.  They  may  be  made  of  milk, 
whey,  or  foft  water,  in  which  elder  and 
camotnile-flowers  have  been  boiled  ; to 
wbi.ch  add  an  punch  or  two  of  fyrup  of 
inarlh,  mallows,  and  a dram  of  nitre. 
The  body  ftrould  be  kept  open  with  oil 
of  fweet  almonds ; and  wind  in  the 
bowels  (hould  be  diicuifed,  for  which  pur- 
pofe  cumin  feeds  made  into  comfits  are 
proper.  Wlien  there  are  convulfions,  or 
excefllve  pains,  Boerhaave  fays,  that  opi- 
ates are  proper;  and  that,  if  the  vomit- 
ing, a fymptom  of  this  difeafe,  is  too 
frequent,  warm  water  fweetened  with 
honey,  is  beneficial.  The  patient  (hould 
avoid  all  acrimonious  aliment ; he  (hould 
neither  lie  too  hot,  nor  on  his  back.  By 
this  method  likewife,  a nephritis  arifing 
horn  a ftone  in  the  kidney,  or  ureters, 
may  be  cured.  When  an  abfeefs  is  form- 
ad,  the  medicines  muft  be  powerfully  ma- 
turating and  emollient.  When  the  urine 
appears  .purulent,  they  muft  be  diuretics 
of  medicated  waters,  whey,  and  the  like, 
together  with  balfamics.  In  this  cafe. 


Hoffman  recommends  emulfions  of  the 
four  cold  feeds.and  fweet  almonds  t fome 
attribute  a great  virtue  , to  cherry-tree 
gurn  dilTolved  in  whey  and  water,  and 
taken  often.  A fyritp  of  mar(h-mallows 
is  very  ufeful ; add  to  thefe  the  decoc- 
tion of  veronica,  fweetened  vyith  honey, 
mixt  with  powder  of  nutmegs. 

Arbuthnof  fays,  that  butter-millc,  not  ; 
very  four,  has  been  reckoned  a great  fe- 
cret  in  ulcers  of  the  kidneys;  and  that 
chalybeat  waters  have  been  benefici.rl  to 
fome : he  fays,  that  fpruce-beer  is  a 
good  balfamic  in  this  cafe,  and  advifes 
foft  malt-liquors  rather  than  wine.  If 
the  difeafe  ends  in  a fchirrus,  there  will 
be  a palfey,  or  a lamenefs  of  the  adja- 
cent thigh,  fays  Boerhaave,  as  alfo  an 
incurable  evil;  whence  will  proceed  a 
renal  tabes.  When  there  is  a Cudden  re- 
tnifllon  of  the  pain,  a cold  fweat,  a 

■ weak  intermitting  pulfe,  hiccoughing,  a 
floppsge  of  urine  ; cr  when  it  is  livid, 
black,  full  of  hairs,  fetid,  abounding 
with  brown  or  black  caruncles,  and  a 
fudden  lofs  of  ftrength,  there  is  a mortal 
.gangrene. 

NEPHROTOMT,  afpecles  of  lithotomy. 
See  the  article  Lithotomy. 

NEPOTISM,  a term  ufed  in  Italy,  in 
fp.eaking  of  the  authority  which  the 
popes  nephews  and  relations  have  in  the 
adminiftration  of  affairs,  and  of  the 
care  the  popes  take  to  raife  and  enrich 
them.  Many  of  the  popes  have  en- 
deavoured to  reform  the  abufes  of  nepo- 
tifm,  which  at  prefent  is  faid  to  be  abo- 
. liflied, 

NEREIDS,  in  the  pagan  theology,  fea- 
nymphs,  daughters  of  Nereus  and  Doris. 
Hefiod  reckons  up  fifty  of  them;  and 
Hpmer  Pa-p.  <r.  ‘v.  39.  Sf gives  us  a 
lift  and  defeription  of  thirty  nme  ncreids  : 
Virgil’s  lift  of  the  nereids  is  fitorter,  but 
diverfified  with  pretty  circumftances,  as 
may  be  feen  Georg.. lib.  iv.  m.  336  fiif 
feq. 

The  nereids  were  efteemed  very  liand- 
fome,  infomuch  that  Cafliope,  the  wife 
of  Cepheus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  having 
triumphed  over  all  the  beauties  of  the 
age,  and  daring  to  vie  with  the  nereids, 
they  were  (6  enraged  that  they  fent  a 
prodigious  fea-monfter  into  the  country  ; 
and  to  appeafe  them- (lie  was  comma'nd- 
ed  by  the  oracle  to  expofe  her  daughter 
Andromeda,  h^und  to  a rock,  to  be  de- 
voured by  the  roonfter. 

In  antient  monuments  the  nereids  are  rc- 
prefented  riding  upon  fea-borles,  forae- 
JJ  F a tiiEesr 
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times  with  an  entire  human  form,  and, 
ar  other  times,  with  the  tail  of  a fifli. 

MEREIS,  in  the  hiltory  of  lliell-filh,  the 
fame  with  the  ftomatia.  See  StOMAtia. 

Kereis,  in  the  hiftory  of  infeCls,  a genus 
of  infefls  of  the'  order  the  gymnar- 
thria,  the  body  of  which  is  cf  a cylin- 
dric  figure,  and  the  tentaciila  four  in 
number,  but  two  of  them  are  ufually  very 
ihort,  and  often  fcarce  perceptible. 

NERICIA,  a province  of  Sweden,  bound- 
ed by  Welimania,  on  the  north  ; by 
Sunderland,  on  the  eatt  ; and  by  Goth- 
land on  the  fouth  and  well. 

NERIUM,  the  Rose  bay,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  pentandria-monogynia  clafs 
of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of 
a fingle  infundibuliform  petal;  the  tube 
is  cylindrlc,  and  lliorter  than  the  cup; 
the  limb  is  very  large  and  divided  into 
five  broad,  obtufe,  oblique  fegments ; the 
fruit  confifts  of  two  cylindrlc,  acumi- 
nated, long,  erefi:  folicles,  formed  each  of 
one  valve,  and  opening  longitudinally; 
tile  feeds  are  numerous,  oblong,  coro- 
nated with  a downy  matter,  and  placed 
in  an  imbricated  manner. 

NERVES,  ner’vi,  in  anatomy,  are  cylin- 
drical whitifti  parts,  ufually  fibrofe  in 
their  ftruflure;  or  compofed  of  clufters 
of  filaments,  arifing  from  the  brain,  or 
rather  from  its  medhlla  oblongata  with- 
in the  Ikull,  and  from  thefpinal  mariow, 
and  running  from  thence  to  every  part  of 
the  body. 

StniSure  and  ufe  of  the  Nerves.  This 
is  eafily  perceived  in  moft  of  the  larger, 
and  Ibnie  of  the  fmaller  ones : for  befides 
the  lilood-veftels  they  receive,  and  the 
membranes  they  are  fiinounded  with, 
they  are  feet  f:>  be  compofed  of  a fibrous 
matter  j or,  as  it  were,  of  bundles  or 
clufters  of  white,  cylindrical,  and  very 
flender  filaments;  which,  on  the  ftrifleft 
examination,  appear  to  be  folid,  and 

' without  any  cavity.  Liewenhoecic  in- 
deed affirms,  that  he  Iiad  often  found  a 
cavity  in  them  ; but  he  is  not  free  from 
errors  in  many  of  his  microfcopical  ob- 
lervations.  But  though  we  cannot  dif- 
cover  any  cavity,  ninth  lefs  a fluid  con- 
tained in  them;  yet  it  is  very  poflible 
that  there  maybe  fuch  cavities,  and  inch 
a fluid,  only  too  finall  to  be  perceived  by 
us ; and  for  the  aflual  exiftence  of  futh 
a fluid,  known  by  the  name  of  animal 
fpirits,  many  probable  arguments  are 
adduced. 

The  great  ufe  of  the  nerv.es,  therefore; 
thoiigh  we  8,re  not  able  peifeiFlIy  to  de- 


monftrate  it,  feems  to  be  to  convey  fo 
all  parts  of  the  body  a fluid  of  an  ex. 
tremely  fubtile  kind,  fecreted  in  the  brain 
and  fpinal  marrow,  and  deftined  for  no 
lefs  noble  a purpofe  than  the  fenfalion, 
motion,  and  nutrition  of  the  feveial 
parts  of  the  whole  human  fabric.  Thofe 
who  would  enter  farther  into  this  fub- 
jcffj  may  confult  Helfter’s  Anatomy, 
Boerhaave’s  chapter  on  the  brain,  in  his 
inftitutes  ; Morgagni’s  Adverfar.  where 
he  treats  it  judicioufly  and  deeply;  and 
after  thefe,  Burggrave  on  the  exiftence 
of  the  animal  fpirits.  See  alfo  the  ar- 
ticle Brain. 

The  antients  found,  that  by  cutting, 
tying  or  comprefling  any  nerve,  or  any 
other  way  intercepting  its  communica- 
tion  with  the  brain,  the  parts  to  which 
it  belonged  were  immediately  deprived 
cf  all  fen fe  and  motion.  One  remark- 
able inftance  of  this  is,  the  making  an 
animal  dumb  by  tying  the  nerves  near 
the  wind-pipe.  We  read  in  Galen,  of 
a boy  who  became  quite  dumb  by  hav- 
ing both  the  recurrent  nerves  divided. 
The  experiment  of  cutting  thefe  nerves 
in  brute  animals,  was  repeated  and  con- 
firmed by  Vefalius  ; and  Dr.  Martin  af- 
fures  us,  he  tried  it  fuccefsfully  on  a pig; 
nor  did  the  animal  recover  its  voice,  as 
fome  have  fufpefled  it  might.  As  the 
voice  depends  on  a properapertureof  the 
glottis,  it  feems  likely  that,  when  the  re- 
current nerves  are  cut,  the  glottis  will 
always  ftand  open,  and  be  incapacitated 
from  being  flint  at  the  will  of  the  animal. 
An  anonymous  phyfician  offers  what  lie 
calls  an  experimentum  criicis,  in  proof 
of  tile  nerves  being  compofed  of  cylin- 
drical canals,  containing  a fluid;  it  is 
the  damonft ration  of  the  optic  nerve  in- 
flated and  dried,  which  appears  canular 
to  the  naked  eye.  See  the  article  Ex- 
perimentum CRUCIS. 

Ori^fn,  dijinbutton,  and  names  of 
Nerves.  The  nerves  are  ufually  di- 
vided into  two  kinds,  thofe  which  arife 
from  the  brain,  and  thofe  arifing  from  the 
fpinal  marrow.  See  plate  CLXXXVII, 
fig.  I and  I. 

The  nerves  of  the  brain  are  nine  paR 
I - The  olfacbory  pair,  (ibid,  fig.  e.a, R’J 
wliicli  piffing  through  the  os  cribrofum, 
are  fpread  ever  the  membrane  of  the 
noftrils.  2.  The  optic  pair,  (ibid.b,b.) 
which  by  their  expanfion  form  the  retina 
of  the  eye.  3.  The  motary  pair  of  m' 
eyes,  (ibid,  c,  c.)  each  of  which  is  di- 
vided, near  the  orbit,  into  fix  patt-'; 

branches  i 
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brandies ; of  which,  in  human  fubjeds, 
the  firft  branch  goes  to  the  elevator  pal- 
pebrte  ; the  fecond,  to  the  elevator  of 
the  eye  ; the  third,  to  the  deprelTor  ; 
the  fourth,  to  the  adducent ; the  fifth  to 
the  inferior  oblique  mufcle  5 and  the  fixih, 
into  the  tunics  of  the  eye  : but,  in  other 
animals,  they  are  divided  much  other- 
wife.  4.  The  pathetic  pair  ofWilli', 
(ibid,  d,  d.)  which  are  very  fmall,  and 
run  to  the  trochlear  mufcle  of  the  e)  e. 
j.  The  guftatory  pair,  which  are  very 
large,  and  divided  within  the  cranium 
into  three  branches,  (ibid.f,f.)  imme- 
diately under  the  dura  mater:  of  thefe 
the  firft  branch,  called  the  ophthalmic, 
rnns  to  various  parts  of  and  about  the 
eye,  the  eye-lids,  the  mufcles  of  the 
forehead  and  nofe,  and  the  integuments 
of  the  face.  The  fecond  branch  may 
be  called  the  fuperiar  maxillary  one,  as 
being  finally  diftributed  through  all  parts 
of  the  upper  jaw,  the  lips,  nofe,  palate, 
uvula,  gums,  teeth  : a branch  of  it  alfo 
runs  to  the  ear,  and  joining  with  a branch 
of  the  feventh  pair,  forms  the  chorda  tym- 
pani.  The  third  branch  may  be  called 
the  maxillaris  inferior,  as  being  diftri- 
buted over  the  feveral  parts  of  the  lower 
jaw,  the  tongue,  and  other  parts  of  the 
mouth  i whence  the  whole  pair  of  nerves 
has  obtained  the  name  of  par  gufta- 
torium  i though  a great  part  of  them 
ferves  to  very  different  purpofes,  and  is 
carried  to  parts  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  tailing.  6.  The  abducent  pair, 
(ibid,  g,  g.J  except  a branch  for  the  for- 
mation of  the  intercoftal  nerve,  is  wholly 
carried  to  the  abducent  mufcle  of  the 
eye;  whence  its  name.  The  intercoftal 
nerve  (ibid,  fig.  I and  2,  i,  i,  i,  I,  ?n, 
&c.)  is  formed  either  of  ramifications  of 
the  two  preceding  nerves,  or  only  of 
thofe  of  the  fixth  pair.  It  makes  its 
way  out  of  the  cranium  by  the  paffage 
of  the  internal  carotid,  and  defcends 
near  the  eighth  pair  through  the  neck  ; 
and  thence  through  the  breatt  and  abdo- 
men, even  to  the  pelvis  ; and  in  its 
way,  makes  various  plexufes  and  ganglia, 
and  fends  branches  to  almoft  all  the  parts 
contained  in  the  bread:  and  abdomen. 
7.  The  auditory  pair,  (ibid,  h,  h.) 
arife  with  two  trunks  ; the  one  of  which 
is  called  the  portio  dura,  or  hard  portion  5 
the  other  the  portio  mollis,  or  (eft  por- 
tion. This  laft  enters  the  foramen  of 
the  os  petrofum,  and  thence  through  va- 
rious little  aper!ur?5  get?  inio  the  la- 


byrinth 'of  the  ear,  where  it  is  expand- 
ed over  all  its  parts,  and  conftitutes  the 
primary  organ  of.  hearing.  The  harder 
portion,  palling  the  aqusedufl:  of  Fallo- 
pius, fends  back  one  branch  into  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium  : it  alfo  fends  off 
another  branch,  which  helps  to  form  the 
chorja  tympani  ; and  others  to  the 
mufcles  of  the  tympanum.  The  reft  of 
this  pair  goes  to  the  external  ear  ; the 
pericranium,  the  mufcles  of  the  os  hy- 
oides,  the  lips,  the  eye-lids,  and  the 
parotids.  8.  The  parvagumfzfo'd.  k,k,k,} 
with  the  accefforius  of  Willis,  pafs  out 
near  the  lateral  finufes  of  the  dura  ma- 
ter, and,  defeending  through  the  neck 
and  thorax  to  the  abdomen,  fend  out 
branches  by  the  way  to  the  larynx,  the 
pharynx,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and 
efpecially  to  the  ttomach.  It  alfo  fends: 
off  from  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax, 
large  branches,  which  are  varioufiy  im- 
plicated in  the  neck,  thorax,  and  ab- 
domen, with  the  hnguals,  the  cervicals, 
and  the  intercoflals.  9.  The  lingual 
pair  go  immediately  to  the  tongue,  and 
are  called  by  fome  the  motary  nerves  of 
the  tongue  ; but  by  others,  with  more 
juftice,  the  guftatory  nerves. 

We  are  to  obferve,  fays  Heifter,  that  the 
pair  of  nerves,  which  the  generality  of 
writers  have  called  the  tenth  pair  of  the 
head,  are,  for  many  unanfwerable  rea- 
fons,  to  be  properly  called  the  firft  pair 
of  nerves  of  the  neck. 

Of  the  nerves  which  arife  from  the 
fpinal  marrow,  they  are  properly  thirty- 
two  pair. _ 

Thofe  of  the  neck  are  no  lefs  than  eight 
pair  i and  from  them  there  are  innu- 
merable branches  diftributed  through 
the  mufcles  of  the  head,  the  neck,  the 
fcapula,  and  the  humerus,  marked  A, 
B,  C,  D,  &c,  to  O,  O,  the  eighth  and 
laft  pair : from  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  pair  are  formed  the  nerves  of  the 
diaphragm  ; and  the  fixth,  feventh,  and 
eighth  pair,  together  with  P P,  the  firft 
pair  of  the  back,  form  the  fix  robuft 
nerves  of  the  arras  and  hands.  To  this 
divifion  is  the  acceffory  fpinal  neive  of 
Willis  to  be  referred,  which  arifes  about 
the  origin  of  the  third  or  fourth  pair. 
The  nerves  of  the  back  are  twelve  pair 
marked  P P,  Q.^,’  R,  S,  ®’c.  to  Z and 
o,  g,  which,  befides  the  branch 
they  give  to  the  brachial  nerves,  run  en- 
tirely in  the  fame  furrow  along  the  com  fe 
of  the  rib',  and  ate  difperfed  over  the 
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Jileura,  the  ihtercoftal,  pejloral,  and  ab- 
dominal mufcles,  the  bread,  ind  other 
parts  of  the  thorax. 

The  nerves  of  the  loins  are  five  pair, 
marked  T,  <f,  to,  r,  ©;  with  their  brarich- 
es>  «>  Xt  'kj  Thefe  are  in  general 
dilperfed  over  the  loins,  the  peritbhmum, 
and  the  integuihents  and  mufcles  of  the 
abdomen  : arid  befides  this,  their  firlt 
pair  often  gives,  bn  .each  fide,  a branch 
to  the  diaphragm.  The  fecbrid  pair  after 
jnofculatirig  with  the  branches  of  the 
firlt,  third,  and  fourth  pair,  forms  the 
crural  nerves,  6 6,  7 7,  8 8,  which 
are  diftributed  over  the  anterior  part  of 
the  thigh : and  in  the  fame  mariner,  a 
branch  is  formed  of  the  corijunflioris  of 
the  fecond,  third,  arid  fourth  pair,  which 
paffes  through  the  great  foranien  of  the 
os  pubis  to  (he  fcroturri,  the  tefticles, 
and  the  adjoining  parts.  The  fourth  arid 
fifth. pair  of  the  nerves  of  the  loins,  join- 
ing with  the  firft,  fecond,  third,  and 
fourth  pair  of  the  os  faCrum,  cbmpofethe 
nerve  called  ifchiatic,  which  is  the  largeft 
in  the  body,  being  marked  3,  3,  in  fig.  a. 
it  defcends  along  the  hinder  part  of  the 
thigh,  and  its  branches  are  diftributed 
over  the  vvhple  leg,  the  foot  and  toes  ; 
being  marked  15,  17,  i8>  &c. 

The  nerves  of  the  lacrum  form  five  or  fix 
pair,  though  not  always  deterihmately 
arid  regularly  fo : they  pafs-through  the 
foramina  of  this  bone,  and  the  fripefior 
ones  of  them,  as  already  obferved,  cbrh- 
pofe  the  ifchiatic  nerve ; and  what  remains 
is  difperfed,  in  a multitude  of  rarnifica- 
tions,  over  the  parts  contained  in  the 
pelvis,  the  inteftinum  reflum,  the  bladder, 
the  parts  pf  generation,  and  the  parts  ad- 
jacent. They  are  marked,  in  the  figure, 
A,  H,  tr,  2, 

We  (hall  only  add,  that  i,  1,  fig,  ®. 
reprefent  the  brachial  nerves;  a,  2,  &c. 
the  co'mrhunicatioris  of  the  vertebral 
nerves  With  the  iritercoftals  ; I,  /,  re- 
markable communications  between  the 
phrenic  nerves  and  the  intercoftals  ; i,  u, 
u,  &c.  the  accelTory  nerve  of  the  eighth 
pair  ; x,  x,  the  phrenic  nerves  ; and  k,  z, 
the  nerves  which  go  to  the  teftes,  uterus, 
&c. 

Wounds  of  the  Nerves.  Upon  the  divifion 
of  a nerve,  Heifter  obferves,  that  the  limb 
to  which  that  nerve  was  extended  becomes 
inftantly  rigid,  void  of  fenfation,  arid 
withers  : fo  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  a 
man  inftantly  expires,  upon  the  divifion 
of  thpfe  nerves  which  are  feiit  to  the  heart 
or  diaphragm  ; a wound  ]§  alfo  attended 


with  great  danger  where  the  nerve  is  ohfy 
partially  wounded,  and  not  entirely  di- 
vided ; for  the  Wounded  fibres  cbntraift 
themfelves,  and  thofe  which  remain  un- 
divided fuffer  too  great  an  extehlioh, 
which  Will  bring  bn  moft  violent  pains, 
fpafm'S,  cbrivulfions,  ihflamiriatiohs,  arid 
gangrenes,  and  (ometiines  death  iifelf. 

Confent  of  the  Nervous  farts.  See  the 
article  Consent. 

NEST,  nidus.  See  the  article  Nidus. 
NESTQRtANS,  a chriftlan  febf,  the  fol- 
lowers  of  Neftorius,  bifiiop  and  patriarch 
of  Coriftaritindple;  who,  about  the  year 
429,  taught  that  there  were  two  perfons 
in  Jefus  Chrih,  the  divine  and  the  hu- 
riian,  which  are  uriited,  hot  hypoftatically 
or  fubftantially,  but  in  a myftical  rhah- 
her  : Whence  he  concluded,  that  Mary 
Was,  the  mother  of  Chrift  and  not  the 
mother  of  God.  For  this  opinion,  Ne- 
ftorius Was  Condemned  and  depolid  by 
the  council  of  Ephefus  ; ahd  the  decrk 
of  this  council  Was  confirmed  by  the  em- 
peror Theodbfius,  Who  bani/lted  the  bl. 
Ihop  to  a mbnaftery. 

Thbfechriftians  who  at  this  day  are  called 
neftorians  ahd  chaldeans,  are -very  nu- 
merous, and  are  fpread  oyer  Mefopota- 
m.ia,  and  along  the  river  Tigris  and  Fu- 
phrates : they  are  even  got  into  the  In- 
dies, and  into  Tartary  and  China. 
Thpfe  of  India  fettled  there  Under  a 
neftorian  pfieft  called  John,  who,  in  the 
year  1145,  got  himfelf  declared  king  of 
Indoftan,  and  grew  very  famous  under 
the  name  of  Prefter  John.  The  neRo. 
fians,  though  they  fpeak  the  language 
of  the  refpeflive  countries,  only  officiate 
in  the  chaldee  or  fyfiac  tongue.  The  ne- 
ftorian monks  are  habited  in  a black 
gown  tied  with  a leathern  girdle,  and 
wear  a blue  turban.  The  nuns  are 
drelTed  much  after  the  fame  manner, 
excepting  that  they  fie  a kind  of  black 
veil  about  their  heads  and  about  their 
chins.  They  muft  be  forty  years  old  be- 
fore they  take  the  rrionaftic  habit. 

NET,  a device  for  catching  filh  and  fowl. 
See  the  article  Fishery. 

The  taking  fowls  by  nets,  is  the  readied 
and  moft  advantageous  of  all  others, 
where  numbers  are  to  be  taken.  The 
making  the  nets  is  very  ea(y,  and  what 
every  true  fportfman  ought  to  be  able  fo 
do  for  himfelf.  All  the  necelfary  tools 
are  wooden  needles,  of  which  there 
fliould  be  feveral  of  different  lizes,  fome 
round  and  others  flat  ; a pair  of  round- 
pointed  and  fiat  feififei-'j  and  a wheel  to 
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.^vina  off  the  thread.  The  packthread 
Is  to  be  of  different  ftrength  and  thick- 
ncfs,  according  to  the  fort  of  birds  to  be 
taken  5 and  the  general  fize  of  the 
tnelhes,  if  not  for  very  fmall  birds,  is 
two  inches  from  point  to  point,  The 
neis  fliould  neither  be  mad?  too  deep 
nor  too  long,  for  they  are  then  difficult 
to  manage  ; and  they  muff  be  verged  on 
each  fide  with  twifted  thread.  The  na- 
tural colour  of  the  thread  is  too  bright 
and  pale,  and  is  therefore  in  many  fafes 
to  be  altered.  The  mod  ufual  colour  is 
the  ruffet,  which  is  to  be  obtained  by 
plunging  the  net  after  it  is  made,  into  a 
tanner’s  pit,  and  letting  it  lie  there  till  it 
be  fufficiently  tinged  : this  is  of  a double 
fervice  to  the  net,  fince  it  preferves  the 
thread  as  well  as  alters  the  colour.  The 
green  colour  is  given  by  chopping  feme 
green  wheat  and  boiling  it  in  water, 
and  then  foaking  the  net  in  this  green 
tinflure.  The  yellow  colour  is  given  in 
the  fame  manner  with  the  decoftion  of 
celandine,  which  gives  a pale  ffraw-co- 
lour,  which  is  the  colour  of  ffubble  in 
the  harveft-time.  The  brown  nets  are  to 
be  ufed  on  ploughed  lands,  the  green  on 
grafs  grounds,  and  the  yellow  on  ffubble 
lands. 

flETE  DiEZEUGMENON,  in  the  antient 
niiifi'-,  one  of  the  chords  of  the  greek 
fyftem,  anfwering  to  the  EJimi  ot  the 
third  eftave  of  the  modern.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Diagram. 

Nete  HyPEREOi:..^ON,  in  antient  mufic, 
the  higlieff  or  moff  acute  of  the  chords 
of  the  antient  diagram,  anfwering  to 
the  Ami  (u  of  the  third  odlave  of  the 
organ. 

Nete' avNEMMENON,  in  antient  mufic, 
the  higheft  chord  of  a teirachord,  or 
fourth,  of  the  greek  fyffem,  added  to 
make  B flat:  fall  between  the  mefe  and 
faramefe,  or  our  A and  B,  which  till 
then  had  the  interval  of  a tone-major  be- 
tween them.  This  chord  has  the  fame 
found  with  the  paranete  diezeugmenon, 
orottrD  by  B flat,  SeePiAGRAM. 
Netherlands,  antiently  called  Bel- 
gk,  but  fince  denominated  Low. Coun- 
tries, or  Netherlands,  from  their  low 
fitnation,  are  fituated  between  % and  yV 
of  eaft  longitude,  and  between  50  and 
53“  30'  of  north  latitude;  and  are 
bounded  by  the  german-fea  on  the  north  ; 
Germany  on  the  eaff ; by  Lorrain  and 
France  on  the  fouth  ; and  by  another 
part  of  France  and  the  britifti  feas  on  the 
welt  j extending  near  three  hundred 


miles  In  length  from  north  to  fonth,  and 
two  hundred  miles  in  breadth  from  eaft 
to  weff.  They  conllft  of  feventeen  pro- 
vinces ; ten  of  which  are  called  the 
auftrian  aiyd  french  Netherlands,  and 
the  other  feven  United-Provinces. 

NETTINGS,  in  a ilhip,  a fort  of  grates: 
made  of  fmall  ropes,  feized  together  withi 
rope-yarn  or  twine,  and  fixed  on  the 
quarters  and  in  the  tops ; they  are  (bme- 
times  ftretched  upon  the  ledges  from  the 
waffe-trees  to  the  roof-trees,  from  the 
top  of  the  fore  caftle  to  the  poop;  and 
fometimes  are  laid  in  the  wade  of  a fliip 
to  ferve  inffead  of  gratings. 

NETTLE,  urtka,  in  botany.  See  the 
article  Urtica. 

The  root  of  the  coijnmon-nettle  is  ac- 
counted diuretic  and  lithontriptic : it 
ferves  alfo  to  purify  the  blood,  and  is  good 
in  fpittings  of  blood,  haemorrhages,  and 
the  menfts.  The  feeds  of  the  roman- 
nettle  are  recommended  in  the  afthma, 
and  other  diforders  of  the  lungs. 

Drzjif  Nettle.  SeeLAMiUM. 

nettle  tree,  celtis.  See  Celtis. 

NETTUNO,  a port-town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Compagna  di  Roma : fituated  on  the 
Mediterranean,  thirty  miles  fouth-eaff  of 
Rome. 

NEUENSTAT,  a town  of  Germany, 
twelve  miles  norlh-eaft  of  Hailbron. 

NEVERS,  a city  of  France,  capital  of 
the  Nivernois;  eaft  long,  3'  15',  north 
lat.  46°  50', 

NEUFCHATTEAU,  a town  of  Luxem- 
burg, twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Sedan. 

NEUFCHATTEL,  the  capital  of  the 
counties  of  Neufchatiel  and  Vallengin, 
in  Switzerland,  which  together  form  one 
free  and  independent  ftate,  fubjeft  to 
the  king  of  Pniffia:  eaft  long,  6°  35', 
noth  lat.  47°  |o'. 

Neufchattel  is  alfo  a town  of  Nor- 
mandy,  in  France,  twenty-three  miles 
north-eaft  of  Rouen. 

NEVIN,  or  Newin,  a market-town  of 
North-Wales,  eighteen  miles  fouth-weft 
of  Caernarvon. 

NEVIS,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  di- 
vided from  the  eaft  end  of  St.  Chriftophers 
by  a narrow  channel. 

NEURADA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
decandria-inonogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confiftsof  five  equal  pe- 
tals, and  its  fruit  is  an  oibiculated  de- 
preflTed  capfule,  convex'  on  the  undar.- 
part,  and  every  where  armed  with  afeend- 
ent  prickles  ; it  contains  ten  cells,  in  each 
of  which  is  a lingle  feed, 
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NEURITICS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines 

good  in  cliforders  of  the  nerves. 

NEUROGRAPHY,  fignifies  a defcription 
of  the  nerves,  as  neurology  does  a dif- 
courfe  concerning  them.  See  Nerves. 

,NEUROPTERA,  in  the  hiftory  of  infefls, 
a name  given  to  that  dais  of  infefls, 
which  have  membranaceous  wings,  with 
nerves  and  veins  difppfed  in  a reticulated 
form  in  them. 

NEUSTAT,  a city  of  Germany,  thirty 
miles  I'outh  of  \^enna. 

Neustat  is  alfo  a town  of  lower-Saxony, 
fixteen  miles  north-wett  of  the  city  of 
Hanover. 

NEUTER,  or  Neuter-gender,  in 
grammar,  one  of  the  three  genders  of 
nouns,  fo  called  as  being  neither  mafcu- 
llne  nor  feminine.  See  the  article 
Gender. 

Neuter-verbs.  See  the  article  Verb. 

NEUTRAL  SALTS,  among  chemifts,  a 
fort  or  fairs  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  but 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  both.  See  the 
articles  Acid  and  Alkali. 

The  principal  falts  of  this  kind,  are  com- 
nion-falt,  nitre,  aphronitre,  the  elfential 
lalts  of  plants,  and  thofe  obtained,  by 
boiling,  from  fome  medicinal  waters. 
Such  temperate  and  neutral  falts,  are 
both  fdfeft  and  molf  efficacious  in  curing 
many  of  the  diforders  incident  to  man- 
kind. They  are  known  by  making  no 
degree  of  effervefcence,  either  with  acids 
or  alkalies,  but  become  quite  faturated 
upon  the  affufion  of  fuch  liquors. 

NEUTRALITY,  the  Hate  of  a perfon  or 
thing  that  is  neuter,  or  that  takes  part 
with  neither  fide. 

NEW-moon,  iieomenia,  ftriftly  fpeaking, 
is  the  (late  of  the  moon  a little  after  her 
conjunflion  with  the  fun;  though  it  is 
often  nfed  for  the  conjunflion  itfelf.  See 
the  articles  MooN  and  Neomenia. 

IdWARK,  a borough-town  of  Nottlng- 
hamfliire,  fifteen  miles  north  eatt  qf 
Nottingham. 

It  frnds  two  members  to  parliament. 

N£  WBOROUGH,  a market-town  of  An- 
■gleley,  fifteen  miles  north-well  of  Beau- 
maris. 

NEWBURG,  a city  of  Bavaria,  in  Ger- 
many, twenty-eight  miles  north- ealt  of 
Aogfburg.  , 

Kewburo  is  alfo  the  name  of  two  other 
towns  of  Germany;  one  in  Swabia, 
twenty- five  miles  welt  of  Stutgart ; and 
the  other,  likewife  in  Swabia,  twelve 
miles  north  of  Balii, 


NEWBURY,  a market-town  of  Berkfliire, 
fifteen  miles  weft  of  Reading. 

NEWCASTLE,  the  county-town  of  Nor- 
thumberland, fituated  on  the  river  Tine: 
well  long,  i"  10',  north  lat.  55°. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Newcastle,  a borongh-town  of  Staf- 
fordffiire,  ten  miles  north  of  Stafford. 
It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Newcastle,  a market-town  of  Carmar- 
thenlhire,  in  South- Wales,  fifteen  miles 
north  of  Carmarthen. 

NEWEL,  in  architeflure,  is  the  upright 
poll  which  a pair  of  winding-ftaiis  turn 
about : this  is  properly  a cylinder  of 
done  which  bears  on  the  ground,  and  is 
formed  by  the  end  of  the  fteps  of  the 
winding-ltaiis.  There  are  glib  newels 
of  wood,  which  are  pieces  of  timber 
placed  perpendicularly,  receiving  the 
tenants  of  the  Heps  of  the  wooden-ftairs 
into  their  mortices,  and  on  which  are 
fitted  the  fhafts  and  rells  of  the  ftair-cafe, 
and  the  flights  of  each  ftory, 

NEWFIDLERS  SEA,  a lake  thirty-five 
miles  long,  on  the  north-weft  pait  of 
Upper  Hungary. 

NEW- FOREST,  a part  of  Hamplhire, 
oppofite  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  appropri. 
ated  by  afil  of  parliament  for  the  growth 
of  oaks  to  build  the  royal  navy.  See 
the  article  Forest. 

NEWFOUNDLAND,  a triangular  ifland, 
three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fonth,  and  two  hundred 
miles  in  breadth  at  the  bafe,  from  eaft  to 
weft ; fituated  in  North-America,  be- 
tween 55  and  61®  of  weft  longitude, 
and  between  47  and  5a®  of  north  laii- 
tude:  bounded  by  the  narrow  ftreights 
of  Belifle  on  the  north  ; by  the  Atlantif- 
ocean  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  ; and  by  the 
bay  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  weft.  It  is 
fubjefil  to  England ; but  the  filhing-banks 
on  this  coall  are  frequented  by  molteii- 
ropean  nations. 

NEVY ENGLAND.  See  England. 

NEWHAUSEL,  a city  of  UpperHimgary, 
fituated  on  the  river  Neytra  : eaft  long, 
i3°  12',  north  lat.  48°  ay'- 

NEWMARK,  a city  of  Tranfilvania, 
fnbjefil  ta  the  houfe  of  Aulli'ia  : 
ay®a5',  north  lat.  47°  35'. 

Newmark  is  alfo  a town  of  Germany 
in  rhe  palatinate  of  Bavaria,  thirty  miles 
north-weft  of  Ratilbon. 

NEWMARKET,  a market-town,  fituat- 
ed  both  in  Cambridgeffiire  and  Suffolk, 
twelve  miles  ealt  of  Cambridge. 

NEWN- 
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ijEWNHAM,  a market-town,  fen  miles 
foiith-weft  of  Glocefter. 

NEWPORT,  a port-town  of  Flanders, 
nine  miles  fouth-wett  of  Oltend. 
Newport  is  alfo  a borough  town  of  the 
Ifle  of  Wight,  which  lends  two  members 
to  parliament. 

Newport  is  alfo  a borough  of  Cornwal, 
ten  miles  weft  of  Launcefton,  which 
fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
Newport  is  alfo  the  name  of  feveral 
market-towns ; one  fifteen  miles  ea'ft 
of  Sbrewlbury  ; another  eighteen  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Monmouth  ; and  a third 
(ixteen  miles  north-ealt  of  St.  Davids. 
NewpORT-pagnel,  a market-town,  fix- 
teen  miles  north  of  Ailfbury- , 
NEWSTAT,  the  name  of  feveral  towns  ; 
one  eight  miles  north  of  Landau;  ano- 
ther fifteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ratilbon  ; 
a third  in  Silefia,  fifteen  miles  fouth  cf 
Breflaw;  a fourth  in  Hungary,  fixty- 
fire  miles  eaft  of  Tockay  ; and  a fifth  in 
Moravia,  ten  miles  north  of  Olmtitz. 
NEWT,  or  Eft,  in  zoology.  See  the 
articles  Eft  and  LrZARD. 

NEWTON,  a boroiigh-town,  thirty-five 
miles  Ibuth'of  Lancafter. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
Newton  is  alfo  a borough  town  in  the 
Ille  of  Wight,  twelve  miles  fouth  of 
Southampton  ; it  fends  two  members  to 
parliamt-nt. 

NEWTONIAN-PFIILOSOPHY, the  doc- 
trine of  the  univerfe,  and  particularly  of 
the  heavenly  bodies ; theirlaws,  affections, 
S’f.  as  delivered  by  Sir  [faac  Newton. 
The  term  Newtonian  philofophy  is  ap- 
plied very  diffei’enrly  by  different  au- 
thors. Some,  under  this  philofophy, 
include  all  the  corpufcular  philofophy, 
confidered  as  it  now  ftands  corrected  and 
reformed  by  the  difeoveries  and  improve- 
ments made  in  the  feveral  parts  there-,  f 
by  St  Il.iac  Newton.  In  this  lenfe  it  is 
that ’s  Giavefande  calls  his  Elemetits  of 
Phyfics,  an  Introduction  to  the  Newto- 
nian philofophy  ; and  in  this  fenCe,  the 
newtonian  is  the  fame  with  the  new 
philofophy,  inoppofition  to  the  caitefian, 
the  peripatetic,  and  the  antient  corpuf- 
wlar  philofophy.  See  Cartesian,  £fc. 
Others,  by  newtonian  philofophy,  mean 
the  method  or  order  which  Sir  Ifaac  ob- 
ferves  in  philofophizing,  viz.  the  reafon- 
■ng  and  drawing  of  conclufions  direCtly 
from  phenomena,  exclufive  of  all  previ- 
ous hypothefes ; the  beginning  from  fim- 
l>le  principles,  deducing  the  firft  powers 
and  laws  of  nature  froth  a few  feleCt 
phenomena,  and  then  applying  thgfe 
VOL.III. 


laws,  fife,  to  account  for  other  things  ; 
and  in  this  fenfe,  the  newtonian  is  the 
fame  with  the  experimental  philofophy. 
See  the  article  Experimental. 

Others  again,  by  newtonian  philofophy, 
mean  tht^t  wherein  phyfical  bodies  are 
confidered  mathematically,  and  where 
geometry  and  mechanics  are  applied  to 
the  folution  of  phsenomena ; in  which 
fenfe,  the  newtonian  is  the  fame  with 
the  mechanical  and  mathematical  philofo- 
phy. See  the  article  Mechanical. 
Others  again,  by  newtonian  philofophy, 
underftand  that  part  of  phyfical  know- 
ledge which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  has  hand- 
led, improved,  and  demonttrated  in  his 
Principia. 

And,  laftly,  others,  by  newtonian  phi- 
lofophy,  mean  the  new  principles  which 
Sir  Ifaac  has  brought  into  philofophy, 
the  new  fyftem  founded  thereon,  and  the 
new  folutions  of  phtencmena  thence  de- 
du.ied  ; or  that  which  charablerizes  and 
diltinguiflies  hi.s  ■ philofophy  from  all 
others  : and  this  is  the  lenle,  in  which  we 
fiiall  chiefly  confiderit. 

As  to  the  liiftory  of  this  philofophy,  we 
have  but  little  to  fay  : it  was  firft  made 
public  in  1 626,  by  the  author,  then  a 
fellow  of  Trlnily-coilege,  Cambridge  ; 
and  in  the  year  1713,  republiftied  with 
confiderable  improvements.  Several  other 
authors  have  fince  attempted  to  make  it 
plainer,  by  fetting  afide  many  of  the  more 
fubliine  mathematical  refearches,  and 
fiibftituting  either  more  obvious  reafon- 
ings  or  experiments  In  lieu  thereof;  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Whifton,  in  his  Preieft. 
Phyf.  Mathem.  ’s  Gravefande,  in  his 
Eleui.  and  Inft.  and  lately,  by  the 
Isarned  Cpmmentof  Le  Seurand  Jacquier 
upon  Sir  Ifa'ac’s  Principia. 

The  philofophy  itfelf  is  laid  down  chiefly 
in  the  third  book  of  the  Principia ; the  two 
preceding  books  being  taken  up  in  pre- 
paring the  way,  and  laying  down  fuch 
principles  of  mathematics  as  have  the 
moft  relation  to  philofophy : fuch  are  the 
laws  and  conditions  of  powers  ; and 
thefe,  to  render  them  lefs  dry  and  geo- 
metrical, the  author  illuftrates  by  fcholia 
in  philofophy,  relating  chiefly  to  the 
denfny  and  refiftance  of  bodies,  the  mo- 
tion of  light  and  founds,  a vacuum,  fife. 
In  the  third  book  he  proceeds  to  the  phi- 
lofophy itfelf ; and  from  the  fame  prin- 
ciples deduces  the  ftruflure  of  the  uni- 
verfe, and  the  powers  of  gravity,  whereby 
bodies  tend  towards  the  fun  and  planets  ; 
and,  from  thefe  powers,  the  motions  of 
the  planets  and  comets,  the  theofy  of  the 
G moon 
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tvioon  and  the  tides.  This  book,  which 
he  caDs  de  Mundi  Syllemate,  he  tells'  us, 
was  firft  wrote  in  the  popular  way  ; but 
confideringj  that  furh  as  are  unacquainted 
with  tlie  laid  principles,  would  not  con- 
ceive the  force  of  the  confequences,  nor 
be  induced  to  lay  afide  their  antient  pre- 
judices i for  this  reafon,  and  to  prevent 
the  thing  from  being  in  continual  dif- 
pute,  he  digefted  the  fum  cf  that  book 
into  propolitions,  in  the  mathematical 
manner,  fo  as  it  might  only  come  to  be 
read  by  fuch  as  had  firft  confidered  the 
principles  i not  that  it  is  neceffary  a man 
ihould  mailer  them  all,  many  of  them 
even  the  firft  rale  mathematicians  would 
find  a difficulty  in  getting  over.  It  is 
enough  to  have  read  the  definitions,  laws 
of  motion,  and  the  three  firft  feflions  of 
the  firft  book;  after  which,  the  author 
himfelf  direfls  us  to  pafs  on  to  the  book 
De  Syftemate  Mundi. 

The  great  principle  oni  which  the  whole 
philolbphy  is  founded,  is  the  power  of 
gravity  ; this  principle  is  not  new  ; Kep- 
ler, long  ago,  hinted  it  in  his  Introduft. 
ad  Mot.  Martis.  He  even  difcovered 
fome  of  the  propeities  thereof,  and  their 
effefts  in  the  motions  of  the  primary 
planets;  but  the  glory  ofbrirfging  it  to  a 
phyfical  dfinonllration,  was  referred  to 
the  englifli  philofopher.  See  the  article 
Gravitation. 

His  proof  of  this  principle  from  phaeno- 
mena,  together  with  the  application  of 
the  fame  principle  to  the  various  other  ap- 
pearances of  nature,  or  the  deducing  ' 
thofe  appearances  from  that  principle, 
conttitute  the  newlonian  fyftem  : which, 
drawn  in  miniature,  will  ftand  thus  : 

T.  The  phenomena  are,  i.  That  the 
fatellites  of  jupiter  do,  by  radii  drawn  to 
•fhe  center  cf  the  planet,  del'cribe  areas 
proportional  to  their  times;  and  that  their 
periodical  times  are  in  a fefquiplicate 
ratio  cf  their  diftances  from  its  center  ; 
in  which  the  obfervations  of  all  aftrono- 
mers  agree.  2.  The  fame  phaenomenon 
bolds  of  the  fatellites  of  fatnrn,  with  re- 
gard to  falnin  ;.  and  of  the  moon,  with 
regard  to  the  earth.  ■ j.  The  periodical 
times  of  the  primary  planets  about  the 
fun,  are  in  a fefquiplicate  ratio  of  their 
mean  diftances  from  the  fon.  But,  4. 
The  primary  planets  do  not  defcribe  areas 
any  way  proportional  to  their  periodical 
times,  about  the  earth  ; as  being  fome- 
times  feeu  ftatlonary,  and  ibmetinies 
retrograde,  with  regard  thereto.  See 
SATEtLiTE,  Period, 
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2.  The  powers  whereby  the  fatellites  of 
jupiter  are  conftantly  drawn  out  of  their 
reftilinear  courfe,  and  retained  in  their 
orbits,  refpefil  the  center  of  jupiter,  and 
are  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of  their 
diftances  from  the  farfie  center.  2.  The 
fame  holds  of  the  fatellites  of  faturn,  with, 
regard  to  faturn  ; of  the  moon,  with  re- 
gard to  the  earth  ; and  of  the  primary 
planets,  with  regard  to  the  fun.  See  the 
article  Central  forces. 

3.  The  moon'  gravitates  towards  the 
earth,  and  By  the  power  of  that  gravity 
is  retained  in  her  orbit : and  the  fame 
holds  of  the  other  fatellites  with  refpefl; 
to  their  primary  planets  ; and  of  the  pri- 
maries with  refpeft  to  the  fun. 

As  to  the  moon,  the  propofition  is  thus 
proved  ; the  moon'’s  mean  diftance  is  60 
femidiameters  of  the  earth  ; her  period, 
with  regard  to  the  fixed  ftars,  is  17  days, 
7 hours,  43  minutes;  and  the  earth's 
circumference  123249600  Paris-feet, 
Now,  fuppofing  the  moon  to  have  loll 
all  her  motion,  and  to  be  let  drop  to 
the  earth,  with  the  power  which  retains 
her  in  her  orbit,  in  the  fpace  of  one  mi- 
nute (lie  will  fall  1 5_V- Paris-feet;  the 
arch  fire  deferibes  in  her  mean  motion, 
at  the  diftance  cf  60  diameters  cf  the 
earth,  being  the  verfed  fign  of  15^ 
Paris-feet.  Hence,  as  the  power,  as  it 
approaches  the  earth,  increafes  in  a du- 
plicate ratio  of  the  diftance  inverlely  )'fo 
as  at  the  furface  of  the  earth  it  is  60x60 
greater  than  at  the  moon  ; a body  fall- 
ing with  that  force  in  our  region  mull, 
in  a minute’s,  time,  deferibe  the  fpace  of 
60  X 60  X ry  Paris-feet,  and  iSfj 
Pari.'-feet  in  the  fpace  of  one  fecund. 
But  this  is  the  rate  at  which  bodies  fall 
by  their  gravity  at  the  fuiface  of  our 
earth  ; as  Huygens  has  demonftrated  by 
experiments  with  pendulums.  Conle- 
quently,  fhe  power  whereby  the  moon  is 
retained  in  her  orbit,  is  the  very  fame  we 
call  gravity  ; for,  if  they  were  different, 
a body,  falling  with  both  powers  to- 
gether, would  defeend  with  double  the 
velocity,  and  in  a fecond  of  time  deferibe 
30^  feet. , See  Descent  and  Moon.  ^ 
As  to  the  other  fecondary  planets,  ibeir 
phaenomena,  with  relptfl  totheir  primaiy 
ones,  being  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe 
of  the  moon  about  the  earth,  it  is  argued 
by  analogy,  they  depend  on  the  fame 
canfes  ; it  ieeing  a rule  or  axiom  all  phi- 
lolbplurs  agree  to,  that  effcfls  of  the  fame 
kind  have  the  fame  caufes.  Again,  at- 
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fraSIon  is  always  mutual,  i.  e.the.ve- 
aflion  is  equal  to  the  aflion  : confe- 
,quently  the  primary  planets  gravitate 
towards  their  fecondary  ones,  the  earth 
towards  the  moon,  and  the  fun  towards 
them  all.  And  this  gravity,  with  re- 
gard to  each  feveral  planet,  is  recipro- 
cally as  the  fquare  of  its  diftance  from  the 
center  of  gravity.  See  Att  R ACTION  ,£fc. 
4.  All  bodies  gravitate  towards  all  the 
planets ; and  their  weight  towards  any 
one  planet,  at  equal  diftances  from  the 
.center  of  the  planet,  is  proportional  to 
the  quantity  of, matter  in  each.  See  the 
article  Weight. 

For  the  law  of  thedefcent  of  heavy  bodies 
towards  the  earth,  fetting  afide  their  un- 
equal retardation  from  the  refiftance  of 
the  air,  is  this,  that  all  bodies  fall  equal 
fpaces  in  equal  times  ; but  the  nature  of 
gravity  or  weight,  no  doubt,  is  the  fame 
on  the  other  planets  as  on  the  earth. 
Suppofe,  e.  gr.  fuch  bodies  raifed  to  the 
furface  of  the  moon,  and  together  with 
the  moon  deprived  at  once  of  all  pro- 
greffive  motion,  and  dropped  towards  the 
earth  ; it  is  (hewn,  that  in  equal  times 
they  will  defciibe  equal  fpaces  with  the 
moon  ; and  therefore,  that  their  quantity 
of  matter  is  to  that  of  the  moon,  as  their 
weights  to  its  weight. 

Add,  that  (ince  Jupiter’s  fatellltes  revolve 
in  times  that  are  in  a fefquiplicate  ratio 
of  their  diftances  from  the  center  of  Ju- 
piter, and  confequently  at  equal  diftances 
.from  Jupiter,  their  accelerating  gravities 
are  equal  j therefore,  falling  equal  alti- 
tudes in  equal  times,  they  will  defcribe 
equal  fpaces;  Juft  as  in  heavy  bodies  on 
our  earth.  And  the  fame  argnmeht  will 
hold  of  the  primary  planets  with  regard 
to  the  fun,  and  the  powers  whereby  un- 
equal bodies  are  equally  accelerated,  are 
as  the  bodieis,  i,  e,  the  weights  are  as  the 
quantities  of  matter  in  the  planets,  and 
the  weight  of  the  primary  and  fecondary 
planets  towards  the  fun,  are  as  the  quan- 
tities of  matter  in  the  planets  and  latel- 
iites.  See  the  article  Jupiter. 

And  hence  are  feveral  corollaries  drawn 
relating  to  the  weights  of  bodies  on  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  magnetifm,  and  the 
oxiltence  of  a vacuum.  See  the  articles 
Weight  and  Magnet. 

5-  Gravity  extends  itfelf  towards  all 
bodies,  and  is  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  in  each. 

That  all  planets  gravitate  towards  each 
f'her,  has  been  already  (hewn  ; likewife, 


that  the  gravity  towards  anyone,  coh- 
lidered  apart,  is  reciprocally  as  the 
fquares  of  its  diftance  from  the  center  of 
the  planet ; confequently,  gravity  is  pro- 
portionable to  .the  matter  therein.  Fur- 
ther, as  all  the  parts  of  any  pl.inet,  A, 
gravitate  towards  another  planet  B ; and 
the  gravity  of  any  part  is  to  the  gravity 
of  the  whole,  as  the  matter  of  the  part 
to  the  matter  of  the  whole;  and  re- 
aiSlion  equal  to  adlion  : the  planet  B will 
gravitate  towards  all  the  parts  of  the 
planet  A ; and  its  gravity  towards 
any  part  will  be  to  its  gravity  towards 
the  whole,  as  the  matter  of  the  part 
to  the  matter  of  the  whole.  Hence  we 
derive  the  methods  of  finding  and  com- 
paring weights  of  bodies  towards  differ- 
ent planets ; of  finding  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  the  feveral  planets,  and  their 
denfilies;  fince  (he  weights  cf  eaual 
bodies,  revolving  about  planets,  are  as 
the  diameter  of  their  orbits  direflly, 
and  as  the  fquares  of  the  periodical  times 
inverfely;  and  the  weights  at  any  di- 
ftance from  the  center  of  the  planet  are 
greater  or  lefs  in  a duplicate  ratio  of 
their  diftances  inverfciy.  And  (ince  the 
quantities  of  matter  in  the  planets  are  as 
their  powers  at  equal  diftances  from  their 
centers : and  laftly,  fince  ihe  weights  of 
equal  and  homogeneous  bodies  towards 
homogeneous  fpheres  are,'  at4he  fur.^aces 
of  the  fpheres,  as  the  diameters  of  ihofe 
fpheres  ; and  tonfequenily,  ihe  denfities 
of  heterogeneous  bodies  are  as  the  weights 
at  the  diaineteis  of  the  fpheres. 

6.  The  common  center  of  gravity  of  the 
fun,  and  all  the  planets  is  at  reft  ; and  the 
fun,  though  always  in  motion,  yet  never 
recedes  far  from  the  common  center  of 
all  the  planets. 

For  the  matter  in  the  fun  being  to  that  in 
Jupiter  as  1033  jupiter’sdittance 

from  the  fun  to  the  femidiameter  of  the 
fun  in  a ratio  fomewhat  bigger;  the  com- 
mon center  of  gravity  of  Jupiter  and  the 
fun  will  be  a point  a little  without  the 
fun’s  furface  ; and  by  the  fame  means, 
the  common  center  of  faturn  and  the  fun 
will  be  a point  a little  within  the  fun’s 
furface;  and  the  common  center  of  the 
earth,  and  all  the  planets,  will  befcarce 
one  diameter  of  the  fun  diftant  from  the 
center  thereof : but  the  center  is  always 
at  reft ; therefore,  though  the  fun  will 
have  a motion  this  and  that  way,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  filuations  of  the 
planets,  yet  it  can  never  recede  far  from 
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the  center ; fo  that  the  common  center  of 
gravity  ot  the  earth,  fun,  and  planets, 
may  be  efteemed  the  center  of  the  whole 
world.  See  the  article  Planet. 

7.  The  planets  move  in  elllpfes  that 
have  their  foci  in  thc'center  of  the  fun, 
and  defcribe  areas  proportionable  to  their 
times.  This  we  have  already  laid  down 
• pofteriori,  as  a phsenomenon ; and 
now  that  the  principle  of  the  heavenly 
motions  is  fhewn,  we  deduce  it  there- 
from a priori.  Thus,  fince  the  weights 
of  the  planets  towards  the  fun  are  reci- 
procally as  the  fquares  of  their  diftances 
from  the  center  of  the  fun  ; if  the  fun 
were  at  reft,  and  the  other  planets  did  not 
aft  on  each  other,  their  orbits  would  be 
elliptical,  having  the  fun  in  the  common 
umbilicus,  and  would  defcribe  areas 
'proportionable  to  the  times  j but  the  mu- 
tual aftions  of  the  planets  are  very  fmall, 
and  may  be  well  thrown  afide.  See  the 
anicle  Orbit . 

Indeed  the  aftion  of  jupiler  on  faturn  is 
of  fome  confequence  ; and  hence,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  Ctuation  and  di- 
ftances'of  thofe  two  planets,  their  orbits 
will  be  a little  difturbed.  The  earih's 
mbit  too  is  fenfihly  difturbed  by  the  aftion 
of  the  moon;  and  the  common  center  of 
the  two  defcribes  an  ellipfis  round  the  fun 
placed  in  the  umbilicus  ; and,  with  a 
radius  drawn  to  the  center  of  the  fun, 
defcribes  areas  proportionable  to  the 
times.  See  the  article  iiARTH,  (Sc.  • 

8.  The  aphelia  and  nodes  of  the  planets 
are  at  reft,  excepting  for  fome  incon- 
fiderable  irregularities  arifing  from  the 
aftion  of  the'revolving  planets,  and  co- 
mets. Confequentl'y,  as  the,  fixed  ftars 
retain  their  pofition  to  the  aphelia  and 
nodes,  they  too  are  at  reft.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Nodes,  (Sc. 

9.  The  ax'S,  or  polar  diameter,  of  the 
' planets  is  iefs  than  the  equatorial  dia- 
meter. 

The  planets,  had  they  no  diurnal  rota- 
tion, would  be  fpheres,  as  having  an 
equal  gravity  on  eveiy  tide:  but  by  this 
rotation  the  parts  receding  from  the  axis 
endeavour  to  rife' towards  the  equator, 
which,  if  the  matter  they  confift  of  he 
fluid,  will  be  affefted  very  (enlibly.  Ao- 
corelingly,  jupiter,  whole  denfny  is  found 
not  much  to  exceed  that  of  water  on  cur 
globe,  is  obferved  by  aftronomers  to  he 
confiderahly  lefs  between  the  two  poles 
than  from  eall  to  vyeft.  And,  on  the  fame, 
principle,  ur.lefs  our  earth  were  higher 
at  the  equator  than  towards  the  pules,  die 


fea  would  rife  under  the  equator,  and 
overflow  all  near  it.  But  this  figure  of 
the  earth  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  proves  like- 
wife  a pofteriori,  froen  the  ofcillations  of 
pendulums  being  flower  and  fmaller  in 
the  equinoftial,  than  in  the  polar  parts 
of  the  globe.  See  the.article  Earth. 

10.  All  the  moon’s  motions,  and  all  the 
inequalities  cf  ihefe  motions,  follow  front 
thefe  principles,  e.  gr.  her  mfequal  velo- 
city,  and  that  of  her  node's  and  apogee 
in  the  fyzygies  and  quadratures ; the  dif- 
fcrences  in  her  eccentricity  and  her  va- 
riation. See  the  article  Moon. 
ji.  From  the  inequalities  of  the  lunar 
motions,  we  can  deduce  the  feveral  ine- 
qualities in  the  motions  of  the  fatellites. 

12.  From  thefe  principles,  particularly 
the  aftion  of  the  fun  and  moon  upon  thy 
earth,  it  follows,  that  we  mult  have 
tides,  or  that  the  fea  mull  fwell  and  fub- 
fide  twice  every  day.  See  Tides, 

13.  Hence,  likewife,  follows  the  whole 
theory  of  comets,  as  that  they  are  a''ove  the 
region  ot  the  moon,  and  in  the  planetary 
fp.aces  ; that  they  (liine  hy  the  fun’s  light, 
reflefted  from  them;  that  they  move  into- 
nic  feftions,  whofe  umbilici  arein  ihecen- 
ter  of  the  fun ; and,  by  radii  drawn  to  the 
fun,  defcribe  area’s  proportional  to  the 
times;  that  the  orbits  or  Irsjfftories  are 
wry  nearly  parabola’s  ; that  their  bodies 
are  folio,  compaft,  &c.  like  thofe  of  lliy 
planets,  and  mult  therefore  acquire  an 
ipimenfe  heat  in  their  perihelia;  that 
their  tails  are  exhalations  arifing  from 
and  encompafing  them  like  atmoffheres, 
See  the  article  COMET. 

NEYLAND,  a market-town  of  Suffolk, 
fourteen  miles  fouth-weft  of  Ipfwich, 
NIAGARA,  a prodigious  cataiaft  in  Ca- 
nada, in  North  America,  bstween  the 
lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  where  the  water 
falls  fi'om  high  rocks  i ;6  feet  perpen- 
dicular, The  I'nift  which  this  fall  occa- 
fion.s  may  be  feen  at  fifteen  miles  dillance 
rifirg  as  high  as  the  clouds,  and  forming 
a beanofni  rainbow. 

NIRANO,  a town  of  It.aly,  in  the  dulchy 
of  Rarma,  thirty-five  miles  weft  of 
F.srma. 

NICARAGUA,  a province  of  MexicOr' 
liountled  by  the  province  of  Honduras, 
on  the  noith;  by  the  North-lea  on  the 
esil  ; by  the  province  of  Ccflarica,  on 
the  fouth  eaft ; and  hy  the  Soiith-fea,  oft 
the  .tbuth-weft;  being  yoo  miles  long, 
and  120  broad.  Nicaragua -lake  ruiis 
throngli'the  middle'ol  thepiov.ince. 
NIC  ARIA,  one  of  the  iflancis  of  the  Ar; 
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rfiipelago,  in  Afiatic  Turky : eafl:  Ion. 

5'  north  lat.  37®. 

NICASTRO,  a town  of  Naples,  in  the 

' territory  of  Calabria : eaft  long.  16“  40', 
north  lat.  39"  15'. 

NICE,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the 

■ fame  name,  fituated  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Var ; call 
long.  7°  15',  north  lat.  43°  40'. 

Nice  is  alfo  a town  of  Afiatic  Turky,  fifty 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Conftantinople. 

NICHE,  in  architefiltire,  a hollow  funk  into 
a wall,  for  the  comnjodipus  and  agree- 
able placing  a ftatue. 

The  or  dinary  proportion  of  a niche  is  to 
have  two  circles  in  height  and  onp  in 
width ; but  M.  Le  Clerc  makes  their 
freight  fomething  more,  the  excefs  being 
to  compenfate  for  the  height  of  the  pede- 
ftal  of  the  ftatue.  The  hollow  is  femi- 
circular  at  bottom,  that  is,  in  its  plati ; 
anil  at  top  it  terminates  in  a kind  of  ca- 
nopy.  Niches  have  frequently  an  im- 
poft,  and  an  archivolt  or  head-band, 
and  the  canopy  wrought  and  enriched 
in  the  manner  of  a Ihell.  The  breadth 
of  the  archivolt  may  be  made  equal  to 
a fixth  or  feventh  part  of  the  niche,  and 
the  height  of  the  iinpoft  to  a fifth  or  fixth 
part  of  the  fame : and  the  iihpofl:  and 
archivolt  ought  to  confift  of  Arch  mould- 
ings as  have  fome  relation  to  the  archi- 
tettnre  of  the  place.  Niches  are  fome- 
times  made  with  ruftic-work,  fometrmes 
with  flrtll-work,  and  fometimes  of  cradle 
or  arirotrr-work.  Niches  are  fometimes 
made  fquare,  but  thefe  want  all  the  beau- 
ty of  the  others. 

NICHED  COLUMN.  See  Column. 

NICHILS,  or  Nihils,  in  law.  See  the 
article  NiHiLS. 

NICOBAR-islands,  a cluAer  of idantls 
liimted  in  the  Indian  ocean,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  gulph  of  Bengal,  between 
7°  and  to°  north  lat. 

NICOLAITANS,  in  chnrch-hiflory,  chri- 
ftian  heretics  who  affunieti  this  name 
Aom  Nicolas  of  Antioch  ; who,  being  a 
gentile  by  birth,  firft  embraced  judailm, 
and  then  chriilianity  ; when  his  zeal  and 
devotion  recommended  him  to  the  church 
of  Jerufalem,  by  whom  he  was  chofen 
one  of  the  firft  deacons.  Many  of  the 
primitive  writers  believethatNicolas  was 
rather  the  occafion  than  the  author  of 
the  infamous  pra6lices  of  ihofe  who  af- 
lumed  his  name,  who  were  exprefsly  con- 
demned by  the  Ipirit  of  God  himfelf, 
-Apoc.  ii.  6.  And  indeed  their  opinions 
and  cftions  were  highly  extravagant  and 


criminal.  They  allowed  a community 
of  wives  : made  no  difference  between 
ordinary  meats  and  tbofe  offered  to  idols : 
and  told  I know  not  what  fables  of  the 
creation  and  difpofition  of  the  world. 
According  to  Eufebius,  they  fubfifted 
but  a fhort  time;  but  Tertullian  fays, 
that  they  only  changed  their  name,  and 
that  their  herefies  paffed  into  the  fe£l  of 
the  cainians.  See  Cainians. 

St.  NICOLAS,  a town  of  Lorrain,  ten 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Nancy,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Dwina. 

Jr.  Nicolas  is  alfo  a port-town  ofRuffia 
fituated  on  the  White-fea,  fix  miles  below 
Archangel. 

St.  Nicolas’sday,  afeftival  oftheroroilli 
church,  obferved  on  the  6th  of  December. 

NICOMEDIA,  a city  of  Afiatic  Turky, 
thirty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Conftantinople. 

NICOPOLIS,  a city  of  European  Turky, 
fituated  on  the  Dannbe,  loo  miles  north- 
weft  of  Adrianople ; eaft  long,  zy*,  north 
lat.  43°. 

NICpPPING,  a city  of  Sweden,  in  the 
province  of  Sunderland,  fifty  miles  fouth 
of  Stockholm. 

Nicopping  is  alfo  the  capital  of  the  illand 
Hulller,  fubjefl  to  Denmark,  and  forty- 
eight  miles  fouth-weft  of  Copenhagen. 

NICOSIA,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Cy- 
prus ; eaft  long.  35®,  north  lat.  35®. 

NICOTERA,  a port-town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  thirty  miles  north-eaft  of 
Reggio. 

NICOTIANA,  in  botany,  a plant  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  to- 
bacco. See  the  article  Tobacco. 

NICOYA,  or  St.  Lucar,  a port-town  of 
Mexico,  fituated  on  a bay  of  the  South- 
fea,  in  8S°  weft  longitude,  and  10®  15' 
north  latitude. 

NICTITATING  membrane,  in  compa^ 
rativc  anatomy,  a thin  membrane,  chiefly 
found  in  the  bird  and  filii-kind,  which 
covers  the  eyes  of  thefe  animals,  fhelter- 
ing  them  from  the  dull  or  too  much  light  j 
yet  is  Id  thin  and  pellucid,  that  th..y  can 
fee  pretty  well  through  it. 

NIDUS,  among  naturalifts,  fignlfies  a neft^ 
or  proper  repofitory  for  the  eggs  of  birds', 
infefts,  &c.  wherein  the  young  of  thefe 
animals  are  hatched  and  niirfed. 

NIECE,  a brother  or  filler’s  daughter, 
which  in  the  civil  law  is  reckoned  the 
third  degree  of  confanguinity. 

NIEMEN,  or  Berezina,  a river  of 
Poland,  which  rifes  in  Lithuania,  and 
falls  into  a bay  of  the  Baltic-fea,  near 
Memel. 

NIEN 
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141ENHUIS,  a town  of  Germany,  in  th« 
circle  of  Weftphalia  : eaft  long.  8°  %%', 
north  lat.  51°  40'.  ' 

NIENT  COMPRISE,  in  law,  an  exception 
taken  to  a petition  as  unjult,  becaule  the 
thing  defired  is  not  in  the  deed  on  which 
the  petition  is  founded.  Thus  on  a per- 
fon’s  defiling  the  court  to  be  put  in  pof- 
feffion  of  a houfe,  formerly  adjudged  to 
him  among  other  lands,  the  adverfe  party 
pleads  that  the  petition  ought  not  to  be 
granted;  becaule  though  the  petitioner 
had  a judgment  for  certain  lands  and 
houfes,  yet  that  houfe  is  nient  comprife, 
not  comprifed  therein. 

NIEPER,  orBoRisTHENEs,  a rlverwhich 
rifes  in  the  middle  of  Ruffia,  and  runiiing 
fouth  through  Poland,  enters  the  ruffian 
Ukrain,  feparates  Little  Tartary  from 
Budziac  Tartary,  and  falls  into  the 
Black-lea,  near  Oczakow. 

NIESTAT,  a town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in 
the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg  : ealf  long. 
11°  16',  north  lat.  53°  40'. 

Niestat  is  alfo  a town  of  Upper  Saxony, 
in  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg,  ay 
miles  north-eaft  of  Berlin. 

MIESTER,  a river  which  rifes  in  Poland, 
and  running  fouth-eaft  diwides  Podolia 
in  Poland,  from  Moldavia  in  Turky, 
and  afterwards  dividing  Beff.rrabia  from 
Budziac  Tartary,  falls  into  the  Black-fea 
near  Belgorod. 

JJIGELLA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
polyandria  pentagynia  dais  of  plants  ; 
the  corolla  whereof  ccnfilis  of  five  plane, 
oval,  obtufe,  patent  petals,  narrowed  to- 
wards the  bile;  the  fruit  confids  of  as 
many  capfules,  as  there  were  germina, 
which  in  forae  fpecies  are  five,  and  in 
others  ten,  thefe  capfules  are  oblong, 
compreffird,  acuminated,  joined  by  an 
internal  future,  and  open  upwards,  and 
inwards  j the  feeds  are  numerous  angu- 
lar and  rough. 

NIGER, a greatiiver  of  Africa, which  runs 
from  eaft  to  weft  through  the  middle  of 
Negroland,  and  difcharges  itfdf  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean  by  three  channels,  called 
Rio  Grande,  Gambia,  and  the  river  Se- 
nega. It  is  300  miles  between  the  nor- 
thern and  fomhern  channels,  and  all  the 
country  between  them  is  annually  over- 
flowed, as  Egypt  is  by  the  Nile. 

NIGHT,  that  part  of  the  natural  day 
during  which  the  fun  is  underneath  the 
horizon ; or  that,dpace  wherein  it  is 
dufky. 


^oyig^tffly^'di^im^iy  the  He- 
bre^^tp'rid  other  eafteriOiat&ps,  into 
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three  parts,  or  watchings.  The  Romans 
and  afterwards  the  Jews  from  them,  di- 
vided the  night  into  four  parts,  or  wat- 
ches, the  firft  of  which  began  at  fun-fet 
and  lafted  till  nine  at  night,  according 
to  our  way  of  reckoning  ; the  fecond 
lafted  till  midnight ; the  third  till  three 
in  the  morning  ; and  the  fourth  ended  at 
fun-rife.  The  antient  Gauls  and  Ger- 
mans divided  their  time  not  by  days  but 
by  nights ; and  the  people  of  Iceland  and 
the  Arabs  do  the  fame  at  this  day.  The 
like  is  alfo  obferved  of  ouj-  faxon  an- 
ceftors. 

Night-mare,  in  medicine,  a difeafe  call, 
ed  by  phylicians  ephialtes  and  incubus. 
See  the  article  Incubvs. 

Night-walkers,  NoSamhuli.  See  the 
article  Noctambuli. 

NIGHTINGALE,  lufdnia,  in  ornilho. 
logy,  th,e  brownilh-grey  rnotacilla,  with 
the  annulcs  of  the  knees  grey.  See  the 
article  Motacilla. 

This  bird  is  mqre  eminent  for  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  its  note,  than  for  its  beauty;  it  is 
of  the  lize  of  the  linnet,  but  in  (hape  it 
more  refembles  the  red-bieaft;  the  head 
IS  fmall,  the  eyes  ai-e  large,  and  their  iris 
pale  ; the  beak  is  dufky,  flender,  and 
moderately  long;  the  head,  neck  and 
back  are  of  a greyiflj-brown  ; the  upper 
parts  of  the  wings,  and  about  the  tail, 
have  a tinge  of  reddilli  mixt  with  this; 
and  the  throat,  breaft  and  belly  are  of  a 
pale  whitifli  grey. 

MIGRITIA,  or  Negroland.  See  the 
article  Negroland. 

NIHIL  CAPIAT  PER  BREVE,  Of  PER 
BiLLAM,  in  law,  the  judgment  given 
agatnft  the  plaintiff  in  an  aflion  either 
in  bar  thereof,  or  in  abatement  of  the 
writ. 

Nihil  digit,  a failure  in  the  defendant 
to  put  in  an  anfwer  to  the  plaintiff’s  de- 
claration, &c.  by  the  day  affigned  for 
that  purpole,  by  which  omifiion  judg- 
ment of  courfe  is  bad  againft  him. 

Nihil  debet,  is  the  ufual  plea  in  anaflion 
of  debt : but  it  is  no  plea  in  an  aflion  of 
covenant,  in  a breach  affigned  for  non- 
payment of  rent,  &V. 

Nihil  habuit  in,  tenementis,  a plea 
that  can  be  pleaded  only  in  an  aflion  of 
debt  brought  by  a leffor  againft  a leffee 
without  deed  ; for  if  it  be  by  indenture 
of  leal'c  it  may  not  be  pleaded,  the  leafe 
being  an  eltoppel : yet  it  is  faid,  that  if 
it  he  upon  a deed  poll,  the  defendant  may 
plead  this  plea. 

NTIfILS,  or  NiCHiLS,  ilTties  which  a IherifF 

who 
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who  is  appofed  in  the  exchequer,  lays  are 
nothing  worth,  and  not  to  be  levied,  thro’ 
the  infufficiency  of  the  parties  from  whom 
the  fame  are  due. 

NILE,  a great  river  in  Egypt,  having  its 
fource  in  Abyfiinia,  or  the  Upper  Ethi- 
opia, in  la"  north  lat.  It  generally  runs 
from  fotith  to  north  through  Abyffinia 
into  Egypt,  and  then  continues  itscourle 
north  in  one  ftream  till  it  comes  below 
Cairo  to  the  Delta,  where  it  divides; 
one  branch  difcharging  itfelf  into  the 
Mediterranean  at  Damieta,  and  another 
a hundred  miles  to  the  welfward  of  it  at 
Rofetta.  There  are  great  rejoicings  every 
year  when  the  Nile  rifes  to  a certain 
height,  their  future  harveft  depending 
upon  it.  The  inftrument  iifed  by  the 
antientstomeafure  the  height  of  the  water 
of  the  Nile  in  its  overflowings,  was  cal- 
led nilometer.  The  juft  height  of  the  in- 
undation, according  to  Pliny,  is  fixteen 
cubits  i when  it  arifes  but  to  twelve  or 
thirteen,  a famine  is  dreaded  ; and  when 
it  exceeds  fixteen,  there  is  alfo  danger 
apprehended.  The  river  begins  ufually 
to  rile  in  May  or  June,  and  is  conveyed 
by  refervoirs,  cifterns,  and  canals,  to  the 
fields  and  gardens  as  they  want  it. 

As  to  the  Delta,  it  is  all  overflowed, 

NIMBUS,  in  antiquity,  a circle  obferved 
on  certain  medals,  or  round  the  head 
of  fome  emperors,  anfwering  to  the 
circles  of  light,  drawn  around  the  ima- 
ges of  faints.  The  nimbus  is  feen  on 
the  medals  of  Maurice,  Phocas,  and 
others,  even  of  the  upper  empire. 

NIMEGUEN,  a city  of  the  united  Nether- 
lands, fituated  on  the  river  Waal,  in  the 
province  of  Guelderland,  51  miles  fouth- 
ealt  of  Amfterdam. 

NIMETULAHITES,  a kind  of  turkilli 
monks,  fo  called  from  their  founder  Ni- 
metolahi,  famous  for  his  doflrines  and 
the  aufterity  of  his  life.  They  aflemble 
once  a week  to  fing  hymns  in  praife  of 
God,  The  candidates  for  this  order  are 
oLdiged  to  continue  forty  days  Ihut  up 
in  a chamber,  where  their  daily  allow- 
ance is  but  four  ounces  of  food;  and  no 
body  is  permitted  to  vifit  them.  At  the 
end  of  this  fall  the  other  religious  take 
the  novice  by  the  hand  and  perform  a 
kind  of  dance,  in  which  they  ufe  feveral 
extravagant  gefture^  ; during  which  ex- 
crcife  the  novice  commonly  falls  down  in 
a trance,  at  which  time  they  fay  he  re- 
ceives fome  extraordinary  revelation.  , 

NIMPO,  a city  and  port-town  of  China, 


in  the  province  of  Chekiam : eaft  long. 
t2i“,  north  lat.  30°. 

NINEVEH,  an  antient  city  of  Aflyria, 
was  fitoated  on  the  eaftern  banks  of  the 
river  Tygris,  oppofite  to  the  place  where 
Mouflul  now  (lands. 

NINOVE,  a town  of  the  auftrian  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Flanders,  fitu- 
ated on  the  river  Dender,  thirteen  miles 
weft  of  Brulfels. 

NIO,  a fmail  turkifh  ifland  in  the  Archi- 
pelago, fituated  north- weft  of  Santorini, 
remarkable  for  little  but  the  tomb  of 
Homer,  who  is  faid  to  lie  buried  here. 

NIORT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Orleanois  and  territory  of  Poic- 
tou,  fituated  on  the  river  Seure,  twenty- 
eight  miles  north-eaft  of  Rochelle. 

NIPHON,  the  largell  of  the  japan  iflands, 
fituated  in  the  Indian  ocean  about  130 
miles  eaft  of  China;  being  600  miles 
long,  and  150  broad,  and  containing  55 
provinces. 

NIPPERS,  in  the  manege,  are  four  teeth  in 
the  fore-part  of  a horfe  s mouth,  two  in 
the  upper  and  two  in  the  lower  jaw.  A 
horfe  puts  them  forth  between  the  fecond 
and  third  year.  See  Tooth. 

Nippers  is  alfo  an  inftrument  in  ufe  among 
fmiths  and  farriers;  being  a kind  of  pin- 
cers wherewith,  in  flioeing  a horfe,  they 
cut  the  nails  before  they  rivet  them.  It 
is  alfo  ufed  in  taking  off  a fiioe. 

Nippers,  in  a fliip,  are  fmail  ropes  about 
a fathom  or  two  long,  with  a little  truck, 
at  one  end,  and  fometimes  only  a wale- 
knot.  Their  ufe  is  to  help  holding  off 
the  cable  from  rite  main  or  jeer-capftan, 
where  the  cable  is  fo  flimy,  fo  wet,  and 
• fo  great,  that  they  cannot  drain  it,  to 
hold  it  off  with  their  bare  hands. 

NIPPLES,  papillis,  in  anatomy.  See  the 
article  Breasts. 

The  nipples  of  women,  in  their  firft  ly- 
ing in,  are  frequently  fo  fmail,  and  funk 
into  their  breafts,  that  the  infant  cannot 
get  at  them  to  fuck  its  nourifhrnent. 
Heifter  obferves  that  the  readied  method 
in  this  cafe  is  to  apply  an  infant  fome- 
what  older,  and  which  can  draw  ftrong- 
er  ; or,  if  this  does  not  fucceed,  to  let  a 
woman  who  has  been  praflifed  in  the 
art,  attempt  to  fuck.  When  thefe  do 
not  fucceed,  it  is  common  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  a glafs  pipe,  and  the  poorer 
people  in  fome  places  ul'ually  make  a to- 
bacco pipe  ferve  the  lorn.  Others  apply 
a fmail  cucurbite  made  of  ivory  in  the 
form  of  a hat,  which  they  fuck  (Irongly 
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in  their  mouth.  The  common  fucking-  Hungary,  forty  miles  north-eaft  of  Pref. 


glafs  is  alfo,  when  properly  applied,  of 
very  lignal  fervice.  To  do  this,  the  h 
fmall  hole  at  the  fide  is  to  be  flopped 
with  wax,  and  the  glafs  heated  - with 
warm  water ; or,  by  holding  it  before 
the  fire,  fo  as  to  ratify,  and  in  part,  ex- 
pel the  air.  It  is  then  to  be  applied  to 
the  nipple,  which,  in  this  cafe,  will  not 
only  be  pulled  out,  but  will  difcharge  a 
large  quantity  of  milk,  fo  as  to  take 
down  the  inflammation  and  tumor  in  the 
bread.  When  the  fucking  power  of  the 
glafs  is  grown  weak,  the  hole  at  the 
iide  is  to  be  opened,  and  the  milk  pour- 
ed out;  the  glafs  is  then  to  be  heated 
again,  and,  the  hole  being  flopped  again, 
is  to  be  a fecond  time  applied,  and  fo  on, 
till  the  intention  is  fully  anfwered. 

Nipple-wort, /apyitsa,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Lapsana. 

NISI  PRius,  in  law,  a Judicial  writ  which 
lies  in  cafes  where  the  jury  being  impan- 
nelled  and  returned  before  the  juftices  of 
the  bank,  one  of  the  parties  requefls  to 
have  fuch  a writ,  for  the  eafe  of  the 
country,  in  order  that  the  trial  may  come 
before  the  juflices  in  the  fame  county 
on  their  coming  thither.  Thefe  trials 
by  nifi  prius  are  intended  for  the  eafe 
of  the  country,  by  faring  the  parties, 
jurors  and  witnefles  the  trouble  of  com- 
ing to  Weftminftei-.  The  purport  of  a 
writ  of  nifi  prius  is,  that  the  Iheriff  is 
thereby  commanded  to  bring  to  Weft- 
minfler  the  men  impanelled,  at  a certain 
day  before  the  juftices,  “ nifi  prius  jufti- 
“ ciarii  domini  rcgis  ad  aflifas  capiendas 
“venerint;”  that  is,  unlefs  the  juftices 
go  before  the  day  into  fuch  a county  to 
take  affizes.  See  Justices. 

NISMES,  a fine  city  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Languedoc : eaft  long.  4® 
e6^5  north  ht.  43®  40'. 

NISNA,  or  Nise-novogorod,  thecani- 
tal  of  the  province  of  Nile,  or  Little  No- 
vogorod,  in  Ruffiat  eaft  long.  45°,  noith 
lat.  56®. 

NISSA,  a city  of  european  Turky,  in  the 
province  ofServia:  eaft  long,, 23®,  nhith 
lat.  43®. 

Niss  A,  or  Nizza,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
dutchy  of  Montferrat : eaft  long.  8°  40', 
north  lat. 44°  45'. 

NITHSDALE,  a county  of  Scotland, 
bounded  by  Clydefdale,  on  the  north  ; 
by  Annandale,  on  the  eaft  ; by  Solway- 
frith,  on  the  fouth ; and  by  Galloway, 
on  the  weft. 

NITRACHT,  or  Nytrea,  a town  of 


burg. 

ITRE,  or  Salt-petre,  is  a Ample  fait, 
which  is  pellucid,  butfomewhat  whitifh, 
and  in  its  moft  perfeft  pieces  is  in  the 
form  of  long  and  flerider  cryftals,  of  a 
prifmatic  figure,  of  an  equal  thicknefs 
throughout  their  whole  length,  compofed 
of  fix  planes  or  fides,  and  terminated  at 
the  end  by  a pyramid,  which  is  finall 
and  Ihort  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
column,  but  compofed  of  the  fame  num- 
ber of  planes.  Thefe  fprigs  vaftly  re- 
ferable the  common  fprig  cryftals  of  the 
rocks.  Nitre  is  to  be  chofen  in  fair, 
long,  and  tranfparent  cryftals,  and  fuch  as 
when  applied  to  the  tongue,- affefls  it  with 
a peculiar  kind  of  coldnefs ; fuch  as  when 
fet  on  the  fire  eafily  melts,  and  on  being 
thrown  upon  it,  blazes  very  furioufly, 
and  emits  a bright  and  vivid  flame  with- 
out crackling,  and  leaves  only  a very 
little  fixed  fait  on  the  coals. 

Nitre  is  found  immerfed  in  impercepti- 
ble particles  in  earthy  fubftances,  as  the 
particles  of  metals  in  their  ores;  but 
fometimes  it  is  found  native  and  pure,  in 
the  form  of  an  efflorefcence  or  iliapelefs 
fait,  either  on  its  ore  or  on  old  walls. 
The  earth  from  which  nitre  is  made,  both 
in  Perfia  and  the  Eaft-Indies,  is  a kind 
of  marl,  found  on  the  bare  cliffs  on  the 
fides  of  hills  expofed  to  the  noithern  or 
ealtern  winds,  and  never  in  any  other 
fituation.  The  people  of  thofe  countries 
colleft  large  quantities  of  this,  and  hav- 
ing a large  and  deep  pit,  whi^h  they 
line  with  a hard  and  tenacious  kind  of 
clay,  they  fill  it  half  full  of  water,  and 
into  this  they  throw  the  earth ; when  this 
is  broken  and  mouldered  to  powder  they 
add  more  water,  and  ilining  all  well  to- 
gether, they  let  it  Hand  (our  or  five  days ; 
after  this  they  open  a hole  made  in  one 
of  the  fides  of  the  pit,  which  lets  cut 
all  the  clear  water  ii)to  a channel  of  about 
a foot  wide,  which  is  in  the  fame  manner 
clayed  within,  through  which  it  runs 
into  another  very  wide  and  lhallow  pit, 
which  is  prepared  in  a level  ground,  and 
is  fecured  by  flight  walls  on  all  but  the 
north-eaft  fide,  and  is  open  to  the  fun  at 
, the  top ; here  the  water  by  degrees  eva- 
porates, and  the  fait  which  it  had  em- 
bibed  from  the  earth,  crylialiives  into 
fmall,  browfiifli- white  hexaedral,  but  ulu- 
aby  imperfeft  cryftals,  which  are  pie- 
ferved;  and  this  is  the  rough  lhb|)ttre 
we  receive  from  the  Eaft  Indies.  The 
far  greater  part  of  the  nitre  ulW  io  ''|® 
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world  is  prepared  in  this  manner ; tho’ 
there  are  many  other  methods  of  pro- 
curing it.  In  feveral  of  the  eaftern  na- 
tions, the  ruins  of  old  buildings  expofed 
to  the  north  and  eaft  winds,  and  Iheltered 
from  rain,  have  their  walls  covered  with 
an  efflorefcence  of  a nitrous  fait,  which 
they  throw  into  the  folution  of  the  fait 
from  the  ore,  when  it  will  no  .longer 
afford  any  cryftals  of  itfelf,  and  by  thig 
addition  it  becomes  capable  of  affording 
a large  quantity  of  additional  cryftals  like 
the  firft.  Earths  nioiftened  or  manured 
with  the  excrements  of  animals,  as  the 
earths  of  pigeon -houfes,  and  the  like,  all 
afford  more  or  lefs  nitre;  and  vaft  quan- 
tities of  this  fait  are  annually  made  in 
France,  by  boiling  in  water  the  matter 
of  old  walls,  the  old  plafter  of  ruined 
buildings,  and  the  earths-of  ftables  and 
other  places  where  animals  have  been  fed. 
Saltpetre  is  a very  profitable  branch  of 
Commerce  in  England,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  great  quantities  of  it  might 
be  made ; that  from  the  Ealt-Indies 
pays,  on  importation,  for  every  iiaffi. 
53.  8-j-t<^d,  and  draws  back  on  expor- 
tation, 5 s.  2-ro%d.  That  from  France, 
for  every  jiatb.  pays,  on  importation, 
Tis.  draws  back,  on  expor- 
tation, 6s.  ^be  fame  quantity 

from  all  other  places  pays,  on  importa- 
tion, IS.  and  draws  back,  on 

exportation,  is.  Sj-Vod- 
Saltpelre  is  of  very  great  ufe  in  the  manu- 
laiftures ; befides  being  the  bafis  of  gun- 
powder, it  is  ufed  in  the  making  of 
white  glafs,  and  is  of  the  fame  ufe  as 
common  fait  in  preferring  of  foods.  . . 

Trepar.atlons  and  ufes  of  Nitre.  Puri- 
fied nitre  is  one  of  the  capital  reme- 
dies In  medicine.  It  cools  and  thins  the 
blood,  and  gives  it  a fine  florid  colour  ; 
and  therefore  in  all  inflammatory  difeafes 
attended  with  Condenlations  of  the  blood, 
this  fait  proves  excellently  cooling  and 
attenuating.  It  is  greatly  ferviceable 
in  pleurifies,  peripneumonies  and  quin- 
fies,  in  the  fuppreflion  of  urine,  and  in 
tjie  fmall  pox.‘ 

For  the  manner  of  purifying  nitre,  fee 
the  article  Gunpowder. 

The  other  preparations  of  nitre  are  Glau- 
ber s fpirit  of  nitre,  the  fweet  fpirit  of 
nitre,  vitriolated  nitre,  and  aquafortis. 
1.  Spirit  of  nitre  is  prepared  as  follows  ; 
dry  eighteen  ounces  of  nitre,  and  reduce 
It  to  an  impalpable  powder : put  it  into 
a clean  retort,  and  pour  upon  it  fix  ounces 
VoL.  III. 


of  highly  reclified  oil  of  vitriol ; place 
the  retort  immediately  in  a fand  furnace, 
and  apply  a large  receiver,  luting  the 
Junflure  with  Windfor-loam.  Let  the 
fire  be  gentle  at  firft,  increaling  it  gradu- 
ally till  it  rifes  to  the  utmort  heat  a fand 
furnace  is  capable  of,  then,  when  no  more 
comes  over,  let  all  cool ; and.  pour  the 
liquor  out  of  the  receiver  into  a bottle 
under  a chimney,  taking  care  to  avoid 
the  dangerous  fumes,  and  ftop  it  clofeup 
for  ufe.  This  fpirit  dift'olves  filver,  and 
mod  of  the  other  metals  and  femi-metals, 
and  even  ftones  of  all  kinds;  except  fuch 
as  have  cryftal  for  their  bafis.  a.  Sweet 
fpirit  of  nitre  is  thus  prepared  : take  of 
reSlified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  quart;  of 
Glauber’s  fpirit  of  nftre,  half  a pound  ; 
mix  them  by  pouring  the  fpirit  of  nitre 
on  the  other,  and  diftil  the  mixture  with 
a gentle  heat,  as  long  as  what  comes  off 
will  not  raife  any  fermentation  with  a 
lixivial  fait.  This  is  a noble  diuretic 
and  carminative.  It  is  given  in  the  (tone 
and  gravel  with  great  fuccels,  as  alfo  in 
jaundices  and  dropfies;  and  it  is  of  great 
lervice  in  reftoiing  the  appetite  when  de- 
praved  by  a mucous  flegm..  The  dole 
is  from  fifteen  to  thirty  drops  in  wine 
and  water.  5.  Vitriolated  nitre  is  thus 
prepared  : diffolve  the  cake  left  after  the 
diftillaiion  of  Glauber’s  fpirit  of  nitre,  iii 
hot  water,  and  after  filtrating  the  folu- 
tion through. paper,  evaporate,  that  the 
fait  may  flioot.  This  has  much  the 
fame  virtues  as  tartarum  vitriolatum,  and 
is  frequently  fold  under  its  name.  4. 
Aquafortis,  for  the  preparation  and  ufes 
of  which,  lee  the  article  Aquafortis. 
Nitre  of  the  antiente.  See  Natrum. 
NIUCHE,  a kingdom  of  chinefian  Tar- 
tar/, north  of  the  province  of  Laotung. 
NIVELLE,  a town  of  the  auttrian  Nether- 
lands, and  province  of  Brabant,  fourteen 
. miles  fouth  of  Bruffels. 

NIVERNOIS.  See  the  article  Nevers. 
NIXABOUR,  or  Nisabour,  a city  of 
Petfia,  in  the  province  of  Choraffan  ; 
eaft  long.  57"  3a',  north  lat.  35®  40'. 
NOAH’s  ARK,  in  fcripture  antiquity.  See 
the  article  ARK. 

Noah’s  ark-shell,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
name  given  to  feveral  fpecies  of  cardia, 
or  heart-lhells ; being  of  an  irregular 
oblong  figure,  and  varioufly  furrowed 
and  ftriated.  See  the  article  Cardia. 
NOBILIARY,  in  literary  hiftory,  a book 
■ containing  the  hiftory  of  the  noble 
families  of  a nation,  or  province.;  fuch 
. are  Chorier’s  Nobiliary  of  Dauphine, 
13  H and 
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anJ  Caumartin’s  Nobiliary  of  Provence. 
The  Germans  are  laid  to  be  particularly 
careful  of  their  nobiliaries,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  purity  of  their  families. 

NOBILISSIMUS,  MOST  noble,  in  ro- 
man antiquity,  a title  given  to  the  piinces 
of  the  imperial  family,  and  which  was  be- 
liuwed  on  the  Casfais  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Trajan  ; thus  nobilis  Gtei'ar,  or  N.  C. 
that  is  nobiliffimus  Caefar,  is  found  on 
foine  of  the  antient  medals.  Triftan  fays, 
that  the  Ctefars  bore  the  title  of  nobilif- 
fiiiii  in  all  ages,  but  that  the  nobiliffimate 
became  a diftinfl  independant  dignity  in 
the  time  of  Conftantine  the  Great. 

NOBILITY,  a quality  that  ennobles,  and 
rail'es  a perl'on  poirelfed  of  it  above  the 
rank  of  a commoner. 

The  origin  of  nobility  in  Europe  is  by 
fome  referred  to  the  Goths  j who,  after 
they  had  feized  a part  of  Europe,  re- 
warded their  captains  with  titles  of  ho- 
nour, to  diliinguilh  them  from  the  com- 
mon people.  In  Britain  the  term  no- 
bility is  relirained  to  degrees  of  dignity 
above  knighthood:  but  every  where  elfe 
nobility  and  gentility  are  the  lame.  The 
briiifl)  nobility  confifts  only  of  five  de- 
grees, ‘viz.  that  of  a duke,  marquis, 
earl  or  count,  vifcount,  and  baron,  each 
of  which  fee  under  their  proper  articles. 
In  Britain  thefe  titles  are  only  conferred 
by  the  king,  and  that  by  patent,  in 
virtue  of  which  it  becomes  hereditary. 
The  privileges  of  the  nobility  are  very 
confiderabie,  they  are  all  efteemed  the 
king’s  hereditary  counlellors,  and  are 
privileged  from  all  arrefts,  unlefs  for 
treafon,  felony,  breach  of  peace,  con- 
demiiatioT  in  parliament,  and  contempt 
of  the  king.  They  enjoy  their  feats  in 
the  houfe  of  peers  by  defcent,  and  no  aft  of 
parliament  can  pal's  without  their  concur- 
lence : they  are  the  fupreme  court  of  ju- 
dicature, and  even  in  criminal  cafes  give 
their  verdift  upon  their  honour,  without 
being  put  to  their  oath.  In  their  ab- 
fence  they  are  allowed  a proxy  to  vote 
for  them,  and  in  all  places  of  trull  are 
permitted  to  conftitute  deputies,  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  neceffity  the  law  fuppofes  them 
under  of  attending  the  king’s  perfon  : 
but  no  peer  is  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom 
without  the  king’s  leave,  and  when  that 
is  granted,  he  is  to  return  with  the  king’s 
writ,  or  forfeit  goods  and  chattels.  See 
Parliament,  Peer  of  the  realm,  &c. 

NOBLE,  a money  of  account  containing 
fix  Ihillings  and  eight-pence. 

The  noble  was  antientl/  a real  coin 


ftruck  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and 
then  called  the  pmny  of  gold  ; but  it 
was  afterwards  called  a role-  noble,  from 
its  being  ftamped  wilh  a rofe  ; it  was 
current  c.t  6 s.  8d. 

NOCERA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  pope  and  dutchy  of  Spoletto, 
twenty  miles  north-eall  of  Spoletto. 

Nocera  de  Pagani,  a town  of  the  king, 
dom  of  Naples,  fifteen  miles  foulh  of  the 
city  of  Naples. 

Terra  NOCERIANA,  earth  of  no- 
CERA,  in  the  materia  medica,  a fpe'cies 
of  bole,  remarkably  heavy,  ofagreyilh. 
white  colour,  of  an  inlipid  tafte,  and  ge. 
nerally'with  fome  particles  in  it  which 
grit  between  the  teeth.  See  Bole. 

It  is  much  efteemed,  by  the  Italians,  as 
a remedy  for  venemous  bites,  and  in  fe- 
vers ; but  except  its  aftringent  quality,' 
little  dependence  is  to  be  had  on  the  other 
virtues  afcribed  to  it. 

NOCTAMBULI,  oi-Noctambulones, 

OI-'SOMNAMBOLI,  NIGHTWALKERS,  in 
medicine^  a term 'applied  to  perfons  who 
have  a habit  of  rifing  and  walking  about 
in  their  fleep.  See  Incubus. 

This,  according  to  Junker,  is  a very  re- 
markable  diftemperature  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  in  different  perfons  differs  great- 
ly in  degree.  Thole  who  are  but  mo- 
derately affefted  with  it,  only  repeattheir 
aftions  of  the  day,  and  getting  out  of 
their  bed  go  quietly  to  the  places  lliey 
frequent  at  other  times:  but  thofe  who 
are  affiifted  with  it  in  the  moft  violent 
degree,  go  up  to  dangerous  places,  and 
do  things  that  would  terrify  them  to 
think  of  when  awake.  Thefe  are  by 
fo'me  called  lunatic  nightwalkers,  becanfe 
fits  are  obl’erved  to  return  with  more  fre- 
quency  and  greater  violence  at  the  changes 
of  the  moon.  The  only  material  caufe 
that  can  be  affigned  in  this  cafe  is  a ple- 
thora, or  over- fulnefs  of  blood  ; hut  this 
is  influenced  by  an  immaterial  one,  that 
is  by  the  fancy,  which  is  bufily  employed 
in  dreams  about  particular  objefts. 

As  to  the  method  of  cure,  the  fame  au- 
thor obferves,  that  the  priniac  via:  are  firft 
to  be  cleared  of  all  their  foulneffes  by  a 
ftrong  purge;  after  this  it  is  proper  to 
bleed  in  the  fooT,  taking  away  eight  or 
ten  ounces;  then  powders  compofed •of 
cinnabar,  nitre,  and  crab’s  eyes,  Ihould 
be  taken' three  or  four  times  a day;  and 
particular  regard  Ihould  be  had  to  the 
changes  of  the  moon.  It  will  be  proper 
to  fet  a veffel  of  water  by  the  bedlide,  m 
fucli  a manner  that  the  perfon  will  naw- 
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rally  ftep  into  it  on  getting  out,  and  be 
awaked  by  that  means  ; and  if  thefe 
things  fail,  a peribn  /hould  fit  up  to  watch 
him,  and  beat  him  every  time  it  happens. 

NOCTANTUR,  in  law,  a writ  that  ifl'ues 
out  of  the  court  of  chancery,  and  is  re- 
turnable in  the  king’s  bench;  and  lies 
where  a perfon  having  a right  to  improve 
wafts  ground,  erefls  a liedge  or  ditch, 
which  is  thrown  down  in  the  night-time, 
and  it  cannot  be  known  by  a jury  by 
whom  fuch  damage  was  done ; in  that 
cafe  if  the  neighbouring  villages  do  not 
find  out  and  indift  the  offenders,  they 
lliall  he  diftrained  to  make  good  the  fame 
at  their  own  cofts,  ■ 

NOCTILUCA,  in  phyfiology,  afpeciesof 
phofphorus,  fo  called  becaufe  it  lliines 
in  the  night  ikithout  any  light  being 
thrown  upon  it ; fuch  is  the  phofphorus 
made  of  urine.  See  Phosphorus. 

NOCTUA,  a name  applied  to  feveral  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  owls.  See  Owl. 

NOCTURNAL,  fomething  relating  to  the 
night,  .in  contradiftinftion  to  diurnal. 
See  the  article  Diurnal. 

Nocturnal  arch,  in  aftronomy,  the 
arch  of  a circle  defcribed  by  the  fun,  or 
a ftar,  in  the  night.  See  Arch. 

^ow-Nocturnal  arch  of  the  fun,  is  that 
portion  of  a circle  he  paffes  over  between 
the  lower  part  of  our  meridian  and  the 
point  of  the  horizon,  wherein  he  arifes  ; 
or  between  the  point  of  thehorizon  where- 
in he  feis,  and  the  lower  part  of  our  me- 
ridian. 

Nocturnal,  Nocturlabium,  an  in- 
lirument  chiefly  tried  at  fea,  to  take  the 
altitude  or  depreflion  of  fonie  ftars  about 
the  pole,  in  order  to  find  the  latitude  and 
hour  of  the  night. 

Some  nofiuinals  are  hemifpheres,  orpla- 
nifpheies,  on  the  plane  of  theequinoflial. 
Thefe  commonly  in  ufe  among  feamen 
are  two;  the  one  adapted  to  the  polar  ftar, 
and  the  firft  of  the  guards  of  the  little 
bear;  the  other  to  the  pole.ftar,  and  the 
pointers  of  the  great  hear. 

This  inftru  merit  confrlts  of  two  circular 
plates(plate  CLXXXVI.  fig.  4.)  applied 
to  each  other.  The  greater,  which  has 
a handle  to  hold  ihe  inffrument,  is  about 
2.2  inches  diameter,  and  is  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  agreeing  to  the  twelve 
months,  and  each  month  fub-divided  into 
every  fifth  day  ; -and  fo,  as  that  the  mid- 
dle oi  the  handle  correfponds  to  that 
day  of  the  year  wherein  the  ftar  here  re- 
garded has  the  fame  right  afcenlion  with 
tire  fun,  ff  the  inftrument  be  fitted  for 
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two  ftars,  the  handle  is  made  moveable. 
The  upper  left  circle  is  divided  into 
twenty-four  equal  parts  for  the  twenty- 
four  lioui's  of  the  day,  and  each  hour 
fub-divided  into  quarters.  Thefe  twenty-, 
four  hours  are  noted  by  twenty  - four 
teeth  to  be  told  in  the  night.  Thofe  at 
the  hours  ra,  are  diftinguifhed  by  their 
length.  In  thq  center  of  the  two  circu- 
lar plates  is  adjufled  a long  index.  A, 
moveable  upon  the  upper  plate.  And 
the  three  pieces,  mix.  the  two  circles  and 
index,  are  joined  by  a rivet  which  is 
pierced  through  the  center  wirh  a hole, 
through  which  the  ftar  is  to  be  obferved. 

fo  ufe  the  Nocturnal,  turn  the  up- 
per plate  till  the  long  tooth,  marked  12, 
be  againft  the  day  of  the  month  on  the 
. under  plate  : then,  bringing  the  inftru- 
ment near  the  eye,  fufpend  it  by  the 
handle  with  the  plane  nearly  parallel  to 
the  equinoftial ; and  viewing  the  pole- 
ftar  through  the  hole  of  the  center,  turn 
the  index  about  till,  by  the  edge  coming 
from  the  center,  you  fee  the  bright  ftar 
or  guard  of  the  little  bear  (if  the  inftru- 
ment be  fitted  to  that  ftar) ; then  that  tooth 
of  the  upper  circle,  under  the  edge  of  the 
index,  is  at  the  hour  of  the  night  on  the 
edge  of  the  hour  circle  : which  may  be 
known  without  a light,  by  counting  the 
teeth  from  the  longeft,  which  is  fur  the 
hour iz. 

NODATED  HYPERBOLA,  a name  given 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  to  a kind  of  hyper- 
bola, which,  by  turning  round,  decuflates 
or  crolfes  itfelf.  See  Hyperbola. 

NODE,  nodus,  in  furgery,  a tumour  arif- 
ing  on  the  bones,  and  ul'ually  proceeding 
from  fome  venereal  caule  ; being  much 
the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  ex- 
oftofis.  See  the  article  Exostosis. 

This  word  is  more  particularly  applied  to 
the  tumours  or  protuberances  arifing  on 
the  joints  of  old  gouty  people,  called  alfo 
tophi.  See  the  article  Tophus. 

Some  give  the  denomination  of  nodes,  to 
all  tumours  formed  by  a coagulation  of 
vifcous  matter  in  the  external  parts  of 
the  body.  See  Tumour,  S’r. 

Nodes,  in  aftronomy,  the  two  points 
wherein  the  orbit  of  a planet  interfefls 
the  ecliptic  ; fuch  are  the  points  C and  D, 
pi.  CLXXXVIII.  fig.  I.  n°  I,  whereof 
the  node  G, where  the  planet  afcends  north- 
ward.s,  above  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  is 
called  the  afcending  node,  the  northward 
node,  and  the  head  of  the  dragon,  and 
is  marked  thus  gj  ; the  other  node  D, 
where  the  planet  deftends  to,  the  fouth,  is 
J 3 fl  i called 
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called  the  defcending  node,  the  foiith- 
wai'd  node,  or  the  dragon’s  tail,  marked 
thus  ,05 . See  the  article  Dragon. 

The  line  C D,  wherein  the  two  circles 
C E D F and  C G D H interfeft,  is  call- 
ed the  line  of  nodes.  It  appears  from 
cbfervation,  that  the  line  of  the  nodes 
of  all  the  planets  conftantly  changes 
its  place,  and  Ihifts  its  fituation  froth 
ealt  to  welt,  contrary  to  the  order  of 
thefigns;  and  that  the  line  of  the  moon’s 
nodes,  by  a retrograde  motion,  finilhes 
its  circulation  in  the  compafs  of  19  years; 
after  which  time,  either  of  the  nodes  hav- 
ing receded  from  any  point  of  the  eclip- 
tic, returns  to  the  fame  again  t and  when 
the  moon  is  in  the  node,  (he  is  alfo  feen  in 
the  ecliptic.  If  the  line  of  nodes  were  im- 
moveable, that  is,  if  it  had  no  other  mo- 
tion than  that  whereby  it  is  carried  round 
the  fun,  it  would  always  look  to  the  fame 
point  of  die  ecliptic,  or  would  keep  pa- 
rallel to  itfelf,  as  the  axis  of  the  earth 
does.  See  Earth  and  Moon. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  moon  can  never  be  obferved  pre- 
cifely  in  the  ecliptic,  but  twice  in  every 
period  ; that  is,  when  (he  enters  the  nodes. 
When  (he  is  at  her  greateft  diftance  from 
the  nodes  ; mz-  in  the  points  E,  F,  (he 
is  faid  to  be  in  her  limits.  See  Limit. 
The  moon  mull  be  in  or  near  one  of  the 
nodes,  when  there  is  an  eclipfe  of  the 
fun  or  moon.  See  Eclipse. 

To  make  the  foregoing  account  of  the 
motion  of  the  moon’s  nodes  ftill  clearer, 
let  the  plane  of  n°  a.  ibid,  reprefent 
that  of  the  ecliptic,  S the  fun,  T the 
center  of  the  earth,  L the,  moon  in  her 
orbit  DNrf«.  N is  the  line  of  the 
nodes  palling  between  the  quadrature  Q , 
and  the  moon’s  place  L,  in  herlaft  quar- 
ter. Let  now  L P,  or  any  part  L S, 
reprefent  the  excefs  of  the  fun’s  aSion  at 
L,  above  his  adlion  at  T ; and  this  be- 
ing refolved  into  the  force  LR,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  moon’s  orbit ; 
and  PR  parallel  to  it,  it  is  the  former 
only  that  has  any  effefl  to  alter  the  po(i- 
tion  of  the  orbit,  and  in  this  it  is  wholly 
exerted.  Its  elfefl  is  twofold  : 1.  It  di- 
minidies  its  inclination  by  a motion  which 
we  may  conceive  as  performed  round  the 
diameter  J3  d,.  to  which  LT  is  perpen- 
dicular. 2.  Being  compounded  with  the 
moon’s  tangential  motion  at  L,  it  gives 
it  an  intermediate  direflion  L t,  through 
which,  and  the  center,  a plane  being 
drawn,  mull  meet  the  ecliptic  nearer  ihi 
conjunflion  C,  than  before. 


NODULE,  or  Nodulijs,  a word  ufed 
in  pharmacy,  for  a knot  tied  in  a rag, 
and  including  fome  medicinal  ingredients 
to  be  fufpended  in  any  liquor,  as  beer, 
or  'wine,  to  give  it  a tinfture,  or  the 
like. 

It  lignifies  alfo  a parcel  of  odoriferous 
fimples,  tied  up  in  a piece  of  filk,  for  the 
patient  to  be  frequently  fmelling  to. 

NODUS,  or  Node,  in  dialling,  a certain 
point  or  pole  in  the  gnomon  of  a dial,  by 
the  lhadovv  or  light  whereof,  either  the 
hour  of  the  day  in  dials  without  furniture, 
or  the  parallels  of  the  fun’s  declioatiim, 
and  his  place  in  the  ecliptic,  £fc.  in  dials 
with  furniture,  are  (liewn.  See  Dial, 

Nodus  is  alfo  ufed  for  a hole  in  the  ceiling 
of  a room,  or  in  the  window,  for  mak- 
ing of  a dial  on  the  floor,  wall,  or  the 
like. 

NOERA,  a word  ufed  by  chemifts,  for  the 
head  of  an  alembic,  or  the  cover  of  a 
cucurbite,  or  any  other  vclfel  ufed  in  dif- 
tillation, 

NOETIANS,  in  church-hiftory,  chrillian 
heretics  in  the  Illd  century,  followers  of 
Noetius,  a philofopher  of  Ephefus,  who 
pretended  that  he  was  another  Mofes, 
fent  by  God  ; and  that  his  brother  was  a 
new  Aaron. His  herefy  confifted  in  affirm- 
ing that  there  was  but  one  perfon  in  the 
Godhead ; and  that  the  Word  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  were  but  external  denomina- 
tions, given  to  God,  in  confequence  of 
different  operations  ; that  as  creator,  he 
is  called  Father;  as  incarnate.  Son;  and 
as  defcending  on  the  apoftles,Holy  Gholl. 

NOGAIAN-Tartars,  a nation  which 
inhabits  that  part  of  Circaffia,  in  aliatic 
Turky,  that  lies  between  the  Palus  Me- 
Otis  and  the  Cafpian  fea. 

NOGENT,  a town  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Champaign,  fituated  on  the  river 
Seine,  twenty- five  miles  north- weft  of 
Troyes, 

NOLA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  fituated  16  miles  eaft  of  Napier. 

NOLI,  a town  of  Italy  in  the  territory  of 
Genoa,  fituated  on  the  bay  of  Genoa, 
thirty -five  miles  fouth  weft  of  that  city. 

Noli  me  tangere,  touch  me  not, 
in  medicine,  a malignant  eruption  in  the 
face,  occafiohed  by  an  extremely  lharp 
corrolive  humour;  thus  called,  either 
becaufe  it  affefls  thofe  who  touch  it,  or 
hecaufe  the  more  it  is  touched,  the  wotfe 
it  grows,  and  the  farther  it  fpreads. 

Noli  me  tangere,  among  botanifts, 
the  sensitive  plant,  the  fame  with* 
jniraofa.  See  the  atficle  Mimosa. 

( NOWE 
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KOLLE  prosequi,  in  law.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Non  pros. 

NOMADES,  in  antiquity,  a name  given 
to  I'everal  nations  or  people,  whofe  whole 
occupation  was  to  feed  their  flocks,  and 
who  had  no  fixed  place  of  abode,  but  were 
conftantly  fliifting,  according  to  the  con- 
veniencies  of  pafturage. 

NOMANCY,  a name  given  to  the  art  of 
divining  the  fates  of  perfons,  by  means  of 
the  letters  that  form  their  names  ; being 
nothing  elfe  but  the  cabbaliftic  gematria. 
See  the  article  Cabbala. 

NOMARCHA,  in  egyptian  antiquity, 
the  governor  or  commander  of  a nome. 
Egypt  was  antiently  divided  into  feveral 
regions  or  quarters,  called  nomes. 

NOMBRE  DE  DIOS,  a town  of  Mexico, 
in  the  province  of  Darien,  a little  to  the 
eattward  of  Porto  Bello:  weft  long.  83°, 
and  north  lat.  lo", 

NOMBRIL  POINT,  in  heraldry,  is  the 
next  below  the  fefs-point,  or  the  very 
center  of  the  efcutcheon.  See  Point, 
Suppofing  the  efcutcheon  divided  into 
two  equal  parts  below  the  fefs,  the  firft  of 
thefe  divifions  is  the  nombril,  and  the 
lower  the  bafe. 

NOME,  or  Name,  in  algebra,  denotes  any 
quantity  with  a iign  prefixed  or  added  to 
it,  whereby  it  is  connefled  with  fome 
other  quantity,  upon  which  the  whole  be- 
comes a binomial,  trinomial,  or  the  like; 
thus  a -hi  is  a binomial,  a + i + c is  a 
trinomial,  whofe  refpeftive  names  or 
nomes  are  a and  i for  the  firft,  and  a, 
h,  and  r,  for  the  fecond.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Binomial,  £fr. 

NOMENCLATOR,  in  roman  antiquity, 
was  ufually  a flave,  who  attended  upon 
perfons  that  flood  candidates  for  offices, 
and  prompted  or  fuggefted  to  them  the 
names  of  all  the  citizens  they  met,  that 
they  might  court  them,  and  call  them  by 
their  names ; which,  among  that  people, 
was  the  higheft  piece  of  civility, 

NOMENCLATORES,  among  the  bota- 
nical authors,  are  thofe  who  have  employ- 
ed their  labours  about  fettling  and  ad- 
jufting  the  right  names,  fynonyms,  and 
etymologies  of  names,  in  regard  to  the 
whole  vegetable  world. 

JfOMENCLATURE,  mmendatura,  a ca- 
talogue of  leveral  of  the  more  ufual  words 
in  any  language,  with  their  fignifications, 
compiled  in  order  to  facilitate  the  ufe  of 
fuch  words,  to  thofe,  who  are  to  learn 
the  tongue ; foch  are  our  latin,  greek, 
french,  nQmenclatures. 


NOMENEY,  a town  of  Germany,  In  the 
dutchy  of  Lorrain,  fituated  on  the  river 
Seille,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Nancy. 

NOMINALS,  or  Nominalists,  a fefl 
of  fchool-philofopliers,  the  difciples  and 
followers  of  Occam,  or  Ocham,anenglifh 
cordelier,  in  the  XIVth  century.  They 
vvere  great  dealers  in  words,  whence  they 
were  vulgarly  denominated  word-fellers  ; 
but  had  the  denomination  of  nominalifts, 
becaufe  that,  in  oppofition  to  the  realifts, 
they  maintained,  that  words,  and  not 
things,  were  the  objeft  of  dialeftics.  See 
the  article  Realists, 

The  nominals,  with  the  ftoics,  admit  the 
formal  conceptions  or  ideas  of  things,  as 
the  fubjefl  and  foundation  of  univerfali- 
ty ; but  to  this  they  add  names,  which 
reprefent  and  fignify,  after  the  fame  uni- 
vocal  manner, and  without  any  diftinflion, 
a great  variety  of  fingle  things,  alike  both 
in  genus  and  fpecies.  See  Stoics. 

NOMINATION,  the  aft  of  naming  and 
appointing  a perfon  for  fome  funftion, 
employ,  or  benefice. 

Nomination,  inlaw,  fighifies  the  power 
that  a perfon  has  of  appointing  a clerk 
to  a patron  of  a benefice,  by  him  to 
be  prefented  to  the  ordinary.  This 
power  or  right  of  nomination  a perfoa 
may  have  by  deed,  whereby,  if  the  patron 
refufes  to  have  the  perfon  nominated,  or 
inftead  thereof  prefents  another,  the  no- 
minator may  bring  a quare  impedit.  See 
Quare,  Nominator,  and  Patron. 

NOMINATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  firft 
cafe  of  nouns,  which  are  declinable.  See 
the  articles  Case  and  Noun. 

The  fimple  pofition  or  laying  down  of  a 
noun,  or  name,  is  called  the  nominative 
rale  ; yet  it  is  not  fo  properly  a cafe,  as 
the  matter  or  ground  whence  the  other 
cafes  are  to  be  formed,  by  the  feveral 
changes  and  infleftions  given  to  this  firft 
termination.  Its  chief  ufe  is  to  be  placed 
in  difcourfe  before  all  verbs,  as  the  fub- 
jeft  of  the  propolition  or  affirmation. 

NOMINATOR,  he  who  prefents  a perfon 
to  an  office  or  benefice  ; whence  the  per- 
fon named,  or  prefented,  is  called  no- 
minee. See  the  article  Nomination. 
It  is  held,  in  the  cafe  of  a benefice,  that 
• the  perfon  who  has  the  nomination,  is  in 
effeft  the  patron  cf  the  church,  and  the 
other  is  but  an  inftrument  to  him  that  no- 
minates 5 neverthelefs,  when  a nomina- 
tor does  not  appoint  a clerk  within  fix 
months  after  the  avoidance,  but  the  pa- 
tron prefents  before  the  bilhop  has  taken 
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the  advantage  of  the  lapfe,  his  clerk  is  to 
be  admitted. 

NOMOPHYLACES,  No|«o.fuXaH£?,  among 
the  Athenians,  magiftrates  who  Were  to 
fee  the  laws  executed,  being  not  unlike 
to  our  flierifFs.  They  had  the  execution 
of  criminals  committed  to  their  care,  as 
alfo  the  charge  of  fuch  as  were  confined 
prifoners.  They  had  alfo  power  to  feize 
thieves,  kidnappers,  and  highwaymen, 
upon  luTpicion ; and,  if  they  confefled 
the  faft,  to  put  them  to  death;  if  not, 
they  were  obliged  to  prolecute  them  in  a 
indicia!  way. 

NONAGESIMAL,  in  aftronomy,  the 
goth  degree  of  .the  ecliptic,  reckoned 
frtmi  the  esftern  term,  or  point.  See  the 
article  Ecliptic,  etc. 

The  altitude  of  the  nonagefimal  is  equal 
to  the  angle  of  the  eaft,  and,  if  continued, 
pafies  thiough  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  ; 
whence  the  altitude  of  the  nonagefimal, 
at  a given  time,  under  a given  elevation 
of  the  p'-le,  is  eafily  found.  If  the  alti- 
tude of  the  nonagefimal  be  fubdrafled 
from  90°,  the  remainder  is  the  diflance 
of  the  nonagefimal  from  the  vertex. 

NON-ABILITY,  in  law,  incapacity,  or 
an  exception  taken  againft  a plaintiff,  in 
a caufe,  on  feme  juft  ground,  why  he 
cannot  commence  a luit  in  law;  as  his 
being  attainted  of  felony,  outlawry,  Sfc. 

Non-age,  in  law,  generally  fignifies  all 
the  time  a perfon  continues  under  (he 
age  of  one  and  twenty ; but  in  a fpecial 
fenfe  it  is  all  the  time  a perfon  is  under 
the  age  of  fourteen.  See  Age. 

Non-appearance,  a default  In  not  ap- 
pearing in  a court  of  judicature.  Attor- 
nies  fubferibing  warrants  for  appearing 
in  couit,  are  liable  to  attachment  and 
fine  for  non-appearance.  If  a defend- 
ant does  not  appear,  and  find  bail  upon 
a feire  facias  and  rule  given,  judgment 
may  be  had  againft  him. 

Non-assumpsit,  in  law,isa  general  plea 
in  a perfonal  aftion,  by  which  a man  de- 
nies that  he  has  made  any  promife', 

Non-cape,  in  geography,  a promontory 
on  the  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  oppofite  the 
Canary-iflands. 

Non-claim,  inlaw,  fignifies  the  omiflion 
of  him  who  challenges  not  his  rightwith- 
in  the  time  limited  by  law,  as  withisi  five 
years  after  a fine  is  levied,  &c,  by  which 
negleft  he  is  barred  of  his  right. 

Non  compos  mentis,  in  law,  is  ufed  to 
denotea  perfon’s  not  being  of  found  me- 
moiy  and  underftanding.  Of  thefe  per- 
fons  there  are  four  different  kinds,  an 


ideot,  a madman,  a lunatic  who  has  In- 
cid  intervals,  and  a drunkard  who  de. 
prives  himfelf  of  reafon  by  his  own  aff 
and  deed.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  except  the 
laft,  one  that  is  non  compos  mentis  fliall 
notlofe-his  life  for  felony  or  murder; 
but  the  drunkard  can  have  no  indulgence 
on  account  of  the  lofs  of  his  reafon,  for, 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  his  drunkennefa 
does  not  extenuate  but  aggravate  his  of- 
fence.  See  Idiot,  Lunatic,  &c. 

Non  damnificatus,  in  law,  is  a plea  to 
an  afiion  of  debt,  on  a bond,  the  condi- 
tion of  which  is  only  to  fave  the  plaintiff 
harmlefs. 

Non  decimando,  a cuftom  or  preferip- 
tion,  by  which  a perfon  is  difeharged  from 
'the  payment  of  tythes. 

Non  distringendo,  in  law,  a writ 
granted  in  divers  cafes,  not  to  diftraln, 

Non  est  culpabilis,  or  Non  cul,  in 
law,  not  guilty,  the  general  plea  to. 
an  indiflment,  or  a6lion  of  trefpafs,  by 
which  the  defendant  denies  the  crime  or 
fa£l  charged  on  him. 

Non  est  factum,  in  law,  is  a plea  where 
an  action  is  brought  upon  a bond  or  offer 
deed,  and  the  defendant  denies  it  to  be 
his  deed. 

Non  est  inventus,  is  a IheriiTs  return 
-to  a writ,  that  the  defendant  is  not  to  be 
found. 

Non  LiquET,  it  does  not  appear  ^ z 
given  by  ?.  jury,  when  a matter  is  to  be 
deferred  to  another  day  of  trial. 

Non  molestando,  a writ  that  lies  fora 
perfon,  molefted  contrary  to  the  king’s  ■ 
protefiiiqn  granted  him. 

NoN-NATURALS,in  medicine,  fo  called  be- 
caufe  by  their  abufe  they  become  the 
caufes.of  difeafes.  See  Disease. 
Phyficians  have  divided  the  non-naturals 
into  fix  clafles,  ‘viz.  the  air,  meats  and 
drinks,  fleep  and  watching,  motion  and 
reft,  the  pafiions  of  the  mind,  the  re- 
tentions and  excretions.  See  Air,  6ff. 

Non  obstante,  notwithstanding, 
a claufe  frequent  in  ftatutes  and  letters 
patent,  importing  a licence  from  the 
king  to  do  a thing,  which  at  common  law 
might  be  lawfully  done,  but  being  re- 
ftrained  by  aft  of  parliament,  Cannot  be 
done  without  fuch  licence. 

Non  omittas,  a writ  that  lies  where 
the  flierilF  returns,  upon  a writ  or  pro- 
cefs  direfted  to  him,  that  he  has  fent  to 
the  bailiff  of  the  franchife,  who  has  the 
return  of  writs,  and  that  he  neglefts  to 
ferve  the  writs  fent  him  ; upon  which  ihe 
flieriff'  is  commanded  to  enter  into  fuch 
■ franenuo 
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franchife  liimfelf,  and  there  to  execute  the 
king’s  procefs. 

Non  pi-evin,  a default  in  not  replevying 
of  land  in  due  time. 

Non  ponendo  in  assists  et  juratis, 
a writ  which  lies  for  freeing  a perfon  from 
ferving  on  affizes  and  juries:  where  a 
perfon  is  exempted  by  charter,  (Sc.  he 
may  fue  the  (heriff  for  returning  him. 

Non  procedendo  ad  assisam  rege 
INCONSULTO,  is  a writ  granted  for  Hop- 
ing the  trial  of  a caufe  appertaining  to 
a perfon  who  is  in  the  king’s  fervice,  till 
his  majefty’s  pleafure  be  further  known. 

Non  pros,  oi-Nolle  prosequi,  is  where 
a plaintiff  in  an  aflion  does  not  declare 
in  a reafonable  time ; in  which  cafe  it  is 
iifual  for  the  defendant’s  attorney  to  en- 
ter a rule  for  the  plaintiff,  to  declare,  af- 
ter which  a non  pros  may  be  entered.  A 
nolle  profequi  is  efleemed  a voluntary 
confeffion,  that  the  plaintiff  has  no  caufe 
of  aftion;  and  therefore  if  a plaintiff  en- 
ter his  nolle  profequi,  he  lhall  be  amer- 
ced ; and  if  an  informer  caufe  the  fame 
to  be  entered,  the  defendant  fliall  have 
colts. 

Non  residence  is  particularly  applied  to 
fpiritual  perfons,  who  wilfully  abfent 
themfelves  for  the  fpace  of  one  month  to- 
gether, or  two  months  at  different  times 
in  the  year,  from  their  benefices  j for 
which  they  are  liable  to  penalties,  by  the 
llatute  of  non  refidence:  but  bilhops,  the 
king’s  chaplains,  (Sc.  are  excepted. 

Non  RESIDENTIA  PRO  CLERICIS  REGIS, 
is  a writ  direfled  to  the  biffiop,  charging 
him  not  to  moleft  a clerk  employed  in  the 
king’s  fervice,  on  account  of  his  non 
refidence. 

Non  sane  memori^,  is  an  exception 
taken  to  an  aft,  declared  to  be  done  by 
another,  importing,  that  it  was  done  at 
a time  when  the  party  was  not  in  his  right 
fenfes. 

Non-suit,  fignifies  the  dropping  of  a fuit 
or  a6lion,  or  a renouncing  thereof  by  the 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  which  happens 
moll  commonly  upon  the  difcovery  of 
fome  error  in  ihe  plaintiff’s  proceedingsj 
when  the  caufe  is  fo  far  proceeded  in,  that 
the  jury  is  ready  at  the  bar  to  deliver  in 
their  verdift. 

A non-fuit,  it  is  faid,  may  be  in  the 
following  cafes,  wix.  where  a perfon 
brings  a perfonal  aftion,  and  does  not 
profecute  it  with  effeft ; or  if,  upon  the 
trial,  he  refufes  to  Hand  a verdift,  then 
‘’^  becomes  non-fuited;  fo  where  the 
pl-untift  is  not  ready  for  trial  at  the  call- 
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ing  and  fwearlng  of  the  jury,  it  is  pre- 
fumed he  does  not  ftand  to  proceed  in 
his  caufe,  and  on  that  account  the  court 
may  call  him  non-fuited.  Likewife,  on 
a trial,  when  the  jury  comes  in  to  deli- 
ver their  verdift,  and  when  the  plaintiff 
is  called  on,  to  hear  the  fame,  in  that 
cafe,  if  he  does  not  appear  after  being 
thrice  called  by  the  crier  of  the  court,  he 
is  non-fuited;  which  nori-fuit  is  to  be 
recorded  by  the  fecondary,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  court : but  if  Jie  afterwards 
appears,  before  the  non-fuit  is  aftually 
recorded,  the  court  may  take  the  verdift, 
for  that  is  not  a non-fuit,  till  it  be  record- 
ed, upon  motion  made  by  the  counfel 
for  this  purpofe ; and  then  it  is  a part  of 
the  record,  in  the  nature  of  a judgment 
againft  the  plaintiff. 

Non  sum  informatus,  I am  not  in- 
formed, a formal  anfwer  made  by  an 
attorney,  who  is  not  inftrufted  what  to 
fay  in  his  client’s  behalf;  on  which  he 
is  deemed  to  leave  the  caufe  undefended, 
and  therefore  judgment  palfes  againft  his 
client. 

Non-tenure,  is  a plea  in  bar  to  a real  ac- 
tion, by  which  the  tenant  infills,  that  he 
does  not  hold  the  lands,  (Sc.  mentioned 
in  the  plaintiff’s  count,  or  at  leaft  fome 
part  of  it. 

Non-term,  the  time  of  vacation  between 
term  and  term,  which  was  formerly  calU 
ed  the  days  of  the  king’s  peace. 

NON.®  ET  decim.®,  were  payments  for- 
merly made  to  the  clergy,  by  tenants  of 
church-farms:  in  which  cafe  nonae  fig- 
nified  a duty  paid  for  things  belonging  to 
hufbandry  : and  decimre,  or  tithes,  were 
claimed  in  right  of  the  church, 

NONCONFORMISTS,  the  fame  with  di.'"- 
fenters.  See  the  article  Dissenters. 

NONE,  one  of  thefeven  canonical  hours  in 
the  romifli  church,  anfwering  to  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Nones,  nona,  in  the  roman  calendar,  the' 
fifth  day  of  the  months  January,  Febru- 
ary, April,  June,  Auguft,  September, 
November,  and  December;  and  the  fe- 
venth  of  March,  May,  July,  and  Oftober. 
March,  May,  July,  and  Oftober,  had 
fix  days  in  their  nones;  becaufe  thefe 
alone,  in  the  antient  conftitution  of  the 
year  by  Numa,  had  thirty-one  days  a- 
piece,  the  reft  having  only  twenty- nine, 
and  February  thirty : but  when  Csefar 
reformed  tbeyear,  and  made  other  months 
contain  thirty-one  days,  he  did  not  al- 
lot them  fix  days  of  nones. 

NOOSE,  a name  given  by  fportfraen  to  a 

fort 
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fort  of  horfe-hair  fpringe,  made  to  take 
woodcocks,  and  Very  fuccefsful  when  the 
proper  precautions  are  taken.  The  noofe 
is  made  of  feveral  long  and  ftrong  hairs 
twitted  together,  with  a running  noofe  at 
one  end,  and  a large  knot-  at  the  other, 
which  is  to  be  patted  through  the  flit  of  a 
deft  flick,  to  prevent  the  noofe  from  be- 
ing pulled  away  when  the  bird  is  caught 
in  it. 

NORCIA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory 
of  the  pope,  twenty-eight  miles  eaft  of 
Spoletto. 

NORDEN,  a port  town  of  Germany,  in 

• the  circle  of  Wettphalia,  and  county  of 
Einbden,  twelve  miles  north  of  Embden. 

NORFOLK,  a county  of  England,  bound- 
ed by  the  German  fea  on  the  north  and 
eaft;  by  Suffolk  on  thefouth,  and  by  the 
fens  of  Lincolnftiire  and  the  ifle  of  Ely  on 
the  weft. 

Norfolk,  a county  of  Virginia,  north  of 
Carolina,  and  contiguous  to  that  pro- 
vince. 

NORKOPPING,  a town  of  Sweden,  in 
the  province  of  Eaft-Gothland,  ninety 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Stockholm. 

NORMAL,  in  geometry,  fignifies  the  fame 
with  a perpendicular,  and  is  ufed  for  a 
line  or  plane  that  interfefls  another  per- 
pendicularly. See  Perpendicular, 
Subnormal,  Line  and  Plane. 

NORMANDY,  a province  of  France, 
bounded  by  the  eaft  channel  on  the  north, 
by  Picardy  and  the  Ifle  of  France  on  the 
weft,  by  Orleanois  on  the  fouth,  by  Bri- 
■ tany  and  another  pai'tlof  the  Eaft  chan- 
nel on  the  weft. 

NORROY,  the  title  of  the  third  of  the 
three  kings  alarms.  See  Herald. 

NORTGON,  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria,  fo 
called. 

NORTH,  in  cofmography,  one  of  the  four 
cardinal  points.  See  Compass. 

North-cape,  a promontory  of  theilland 
of  Maggero,  in  the  province  of  Ward- 
huys,  in  the  north  of  Norway  ; it  being 
the  moft  northern  cape  in  Europe  : eaft 
long.  11°,  and  north  lat.  ya®. 

North-curry,  a market-town  of  So- 
raerfetlhire,  feventeen  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Wells. 

North-foreland,  a cape  in  the  ifle  of 
Thanel,  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Kent,  four 
miles  eaft  of  Margate. 

North-river,  a great  river  which  rifes 
in  Mexico,  and  difcharges  itfelt  into  the 
gulph  of  Mexico,  in  north  lat. 

North-sea,  a name  given  to  all  that  part 


of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,'  which  lies  ncrtla 
of  Terra  Firma,  in  South  America. 

North-west  pajfage.  A north-weft  paL 
fage  by  Hudfon’s  Bay,  into  the  pacific 
ocean,  has  been  more  than  once  attempt- 
ed of  late  year's,  but,  hitherto,  without 
fuccefs.  Some  greatly  doubt  of  the  prac- 
ticablenefs  of  fuch  an  enterprize,  and 
think  the  obfervations  made  by  the  Ruf- 
fians give  us  fmall  hopes.  But,  as  they 
have  not  yet  publilhed  the  particulars  of 
their  difcoveries,  little  can  be  faid  about 
them.  Some  general  things  may  be  feen 
in  the,  Phil.  Tranf.  N’  482.  fe6l.  14,, 
It  appears  from  thence,  that  the  RulTians 
have  palled  between  the  land  of  Nova 
Zembla,  and  the  coaft  of  Afia;  and,  as 
the  Dutch  did  formerly  difcover  the 
northern  coafts  of  Nova  Zembla,  we  may 
now  be  well  affured,  that  that  country  is 
really  an  ifland. 

NORTHALLERTON,  ,a  borough-town 
of  the  north  riding  of  Yorkfliire,  twenty- 
Wo  miles  north-weft  of  York. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 

NORTHAMPTON,  the  capital  of  North- 
amptonfliire,  fituated  on  the  river  Nens 
weft  long,  ss',  and  north  lat.  52°  1 j'. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Northampton  is  alfo  a county  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  North  America,  which  forms 
the  fouth  part  of  the  peninfula  on'  the 

; eaftern  (here  of  Virginia. 

NORTHAUSEN,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  cirefe  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  ter- 
ritory of  Thuringia,  fifty-five  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Magdeburg. 

NORTHEIM,  a town  of  the  dutchy  of 
Brunfwic,  in  Lower  Saxony,  forty-five 
miles  fouth  of  Hanover. 

NORTHING,  in  navigation,  the  latitude 
made  by  a fhip,  in  failing  towards  the 
north -pole. 

NORTHLEECH,  a market-town  ofGIo- 
cefterftiire,  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Glocefter. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  a county  of 
England,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Scot- 
land, on  the  eaft  by  the  German  fea,  on 
the  fouth  by  Durham,  and  on  the  weft  by 
Cumberland  and  part  of  Scotland. 

Northumberland  is  alfo  a county,of 
. Virginia,  lying  at  the  mouth  cf  the  river 
Patowmac. 

NORTHWICH,  a market-town  of  Che- 
Ihire,  fixteen  miles  north-eaft  of  ChefteL 

NORVVAY,  a kingdom  of  Europe,  fitiG, 
ated  between  4“  and  30®  eaft  longitude, 
and  between  58°  and,  72°  north  latitude, 
bounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
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north  and  weft,  by.  fwedifti  Lapland  and 
other  provinces  of  Sweden  on  the  e3ft,,and 
by  the  fea  cplled  the  Categate  and  Schag- 
gerac  on  file  fouth.  It  is  a cold  barren 
country  fubjeft  to  Denmark. 

Norway-rat,  mus  karwgicus,  in  zoolo- 
gy, an  animal  of  the  raus-kind,  varie- 
gated with  black  and  tawney.  It  refem- 
bles  the  common  rat  in  lhape,  but  its  tail 
is  Ihorter.  It  breeds  in  the  mountains 
of  Norway,  but  at  times^comes  down  in- 
to the  low  country  in  vaft  troops,  which 
deftroy  all  the  vegetable  produce,  and  af- 
terwards dying  upon  the  place,  leave  a 
ftench  that  occafions  peftilential  fevers. 
See  the  article  Mtrs. 

NORWICH,  a large  city  of  great  trade  in 
Norfolk,  fituated  twenty  miles  weft  of 
Yarmouth  and  the  German  ocean  ! eaft 

- long.  1°  26',  and  north  lat,  52°  40'. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

NOSE,  nafus,  in  anatomy,  the  primary 
organ  of  fmelling.  This  varies  greatly 
in  fize  and  figure  in  different  fubjefts ! 
anatomifts  divide  its  parts  into  external 
and  internal;  thofe  moft  obvious  are 
the  dorfum  or  ridge,  which  ruijs  along 
its  whole  length,  one  part  of  which  is 
more  prominent  than  the  reft,  and  called 
the  fpine ; the  orbiculus,  or  extreme  part, 
which  in  many  is  turned  round  ; the  alse 
or  pinnae,  which  are  the  Tides;  and  the 
feptum,  which  divides  the  nofe  into  two 
parts,  called  nares  or  noftrils ; the  hairs 
alfo  are  of  this  number ; tliefe  ferve  to 
hinder  the  mucus  of  the  noftrils  from 
continually  running  out,  and  to  prevent 
infefifs  and  extraneous  fubftances  of  many 
kinds  from  getting  in.  To  thefe  may  be 
added  the  common  teguments,  mz,  die 
epidermis,  the  fat,  and  the  cutis.  The 
upper  part  of  the  nofe  is  rigid,  and  com- 
pofed  of  bones  ; the  lower  part  is  com- 
pofed  of  a number  of  cartilages,  mufcles, 
and  membranes. 

The  internal  parts  of  the  nofe  are,  the 
bones ; as  the  offa  nafi,  the  maxillaria, 
the  os  cribriforme,  the  offa  fpongiofa, 
the  os  frontale,  the  lachrymalia,  the  os 
palati,  the  vomer,  and  the  os  fphenoides. 
The  cartilages,  which  form  the  lower 
part,  are  connefted  by  membranes,  in 
order  to  render  it  flexible;  the  firft  of 
thefe  form  the  anterior  part  of  the  feptum 
narium  ; there  are  two  very  large  and 
confpieuous  ones  in  each  of  the  alae,  and 
between  thefe  there  are  placed  fometifnes 
two,  fometimes  three,  and  fometiines 
more  fmaller  ones ; the  feptum  narium  is 
Cartilaginous  in  its  anterior  and  lower 
part ; in  its  pofterior  and  upper,  it  is  bo- 
VOL.  Ill, 


Bey ! and  thefe  parts  are  furrounded  bji 
robuft  and  ftrong  membranes,  which’  join 
them  firmly  together. 

There  are  two  palTagcs  from  the  noftrils 
into  the  moufh,  deftined  for  the  palfage 
of  air  and  of  the  murbus  matter:  there 
are  finufes  in  the  maxillary,  frontal,  and 
fphenoid.ri  bones;  and  ceilul*  in  the  os 
ethmoides,  which  increafe  the  hollow  of 
the  nofe,  and  thus  give  room  for  the 
greater  exparifiori  of  the  pituitary  mem- 
brane. There  are  alfo  certain  jnequali- 
ties  and  eminences  of  the  offa  turbinala 
or  offa  fpongiofa  of  the  noftrils,  which 
ferve  partly  the  fame  purpofes,  and  partly 
to  prpent  infeHs  and, other  extraneous 
niatte’r,  and  even  the  cold  air,  from  get- 
ting immediately  that  way  into  the  mouth. 
There  is  likewile  a foft  and  vafcular  mem- 
brane, which  inverts  thU  noftrils,  and  all 
the  finufes  and  irregularities ; this  is  call- 
ed the  membrana  mucofa,  and  pituitaria 
of  Schneider,  and  is  the  primary  organ 
of  fmelling,  and  the  place  of  fecretion  of 
the  mucus  of  the  noftrils.  The  oipenidgs 
of  the  excretory  dudls  of  this  membrane 
are  extremely  confpieuous  iii  the  head 
of  an  ox.  There  are  alfo  a number  of 
little  glands  under  this  membrane,  efpe- 
cially  about  the  middle  of  the  feptum^ 
which  are  deftined  to  the  feefetion  of  a 
mucous  huiBour,  like  that,  of  the  reft  of 
the' glands  of  this  part. 

The  arteries,  which  are  difpeffed  in  pro- 
digious numbers  through  this  merhbrane^ 
arife  from  the  carotids;  thefe  alfo  ferve 
for  the  fecretion  of  this  mucus.  The  veins 
are  from  the  jugulars,  by  which  the 
abundant  blood  not  employed  for  thefe 
purpofes,  is  returned.  The  nerves  dif- 
perfed  through  the  membrana  pituitaria, 
are,  1.  The  olfaflorii,  or  olfaftofy  nerves; 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  ofaife  in  fmell- 
ing, and  are  fufiiciently  obfervable,  tho’ 
they  are  lefs  in  human  fubjefls  than  in 
quadrupeds.  And,  4.  Some  branches 
of  the  fifth  pair,  which  terminate  in  the 
hairs,  and  conftitute  the  true  organ  of 
fmelling. 

Under  the  membi'ana  pituitaria;  there  is 
alfo  another  very  thin  meriibralie,  which 
fel'ves  to  invert  the  bones  dnd  cartilages ; 
this;  where  it  furrounds  the  former,  is 
called  periofteuiii  ; where  the  latter,  pe- 
richondrium. The  foramina  in  the  no- 
ftrils are,  1.  Thofe  at  the  frontal,  the 
maxillary,  and  .the  Tphenoida!  finufes,. 
and  ihecellula;  cf  the  os  ethmoides,  ferv- 
ing  for  the  communication  of  thefe  finufes 
with  the  noftrils.  '1.  The  orifices  of  the  h- 
crymal  dufls, 'which  open  into  the  noftrils. 
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And,  3.  The  du6ls  from  the  nofe  into  proper  fprings  and  fcrews,  may  render  (lie 

the  mouth ; thefe,  in  a (keleton,  are  open  accident  and  deformity  imperceptible, 
and  are  obvious  juft  behind  the  dentes  in-  Frallttre  of  the 'iiosu.  In  the  nofe,  both 


eifores  of  the  upper  jaw;  but  in  the  dif- 
feflion  of  recent  bodies,  they  are  not 
found  abfolutely  to  open  into  the  mouth 
at  all,  nor  indeed  do  they  in  living  fub- 
jefls,  for  they  are  clofed  up  by  the  mem- 
brane of  the  palate. 

The  ufes  of  the  nofe  are,  its  giving  us 
the  fen fe  of  fmelling  ; its  ferving  in  the 
great  office  of  refpiration,  and  in  model- 
ling the  voice;  in  receiving  the  abundant 
humours  from  the  eyes,  and  in  adding  to 
the  beauty  of  the  face.  It  is  certain,  that 
there  is  no  paffage  to  the  brain  for  the  air, 
much  lefs  for  the  powders  fnuffed  up  the 
noftrils!  and  whether  there  be  any  for 
tranfmitting  a mucous  humour  from  the 
brain,  in  order  to  its  being  difcharged  at 
the  noftrils,  as  the  antients,  and  as  Schel- 
vogtius,  aiid  feme  other  of  the  moderns, 
have  fuppofed,  is  not  yet  afeertained.  See 
the  article  Nostrils. 

Wounds  o/'i'AcNose.  Thefe  are  generally 
cured  by  the  dry  future ; but  where  the 
wound  divides  the  cartilage,  and  pene- 
trates fodeep,  that  its  lips  cannot  be  kept 
in  Contaft,  by  the  application  of  fticking 
plafters,  the  true  future  muft  be  made 
through  the  ikin,  on  each  fide  of  the 
wound.  Though  it  founds  very  unlike 
truth,  that  any  part  of  the  nofe  Ihould  be 
entirely  feparated  from  the  reft,  and  af- 
terwards united  to  it  again,  by  means  of 
futures;  yet  Roonhuys,  in  his  Obferv, 
Chirurg.  xxiv.  gives  an-  inftance  of  a 
nofe  flit  down  longitudinally,  and  cured 
by  future.  M.  Blegny,  in  Zod.  Med. 
Gall,  fpeaks  of  a foldier,  whofe  nofe 
.was  cut  offby  a fcymetei'j.and  afterwards 
fewed  on  again  fo  well  by  the  furgeon, 
that  the  fear  could  fcarcely  be  perceived  ; 
and  M.  Garengeot,  in  tom.  iii.  p.  55. 
of  his  Surgery,  gives  an  account  of  a 
nofe  that  was  conjoined  again  by  future, 
after  it  was  bit  off.  When  the  nafal  bones 
are  fiaflwred,  it  is  ufual  to  place  fmall 
tubes,  of  filver  or  lead,  under  them,  for 
fojne  time,  to  prevent  'the  paffage  of  the . 
nofe  being  Hopped  by  the  (hooting  out  of 
the.new  flefti.  Externally,  fome  vulnerary 
balfam  or  glutinous  powder  is  to  be  ufed, 
and  covered  with  fticking  plafters,  which 
feuft  be  kept  on  with  the  four-headed 
bandage. 

When  this  member  is  abfolutely  loft,  we 
muft  fupply  its  defefts  with  an  artificial 
npfe  of  wood,  or  filver  : I'uch  an  artificial 
Mole,  painted  to  the  life  and  aelapted  by 


the  bone  and  cartilages  are  fubjeJt  to 
fiaflures;  and  if  the  injury  is  very  great, 
they  can  never  be  fo  perfeflly  cured,  but 
that  fome  deformity  will  remain  ; befides, 
the  vicinity  of  this  part  to  the  brain, 
which  is  frequently  injured  at  the  fame 
time,  renders  cafes  of  this  kind  often  dan- 
gerous ! a caries  alfo,  or  a polypus,  are 
no  uncommon  attendants  on  this  dif-  ' 
order.  In  order  to  reftore  the  bones  of 
the  nofe  to  their  proper  fituation,  the  pa- 
tient is  to  be  placed  in  a feat  oppofite  to 
the  light,  and  his  head  is  to  be  held  back, 
while  the  furgeon  raifes  the  depre-ffed  part 
with  a fpatula,  a probe,  or  a quill,  ap- 
plying externally  the  thumb  of  one  hand, 
and  the  fore-finger  of  the  other.  If  the 
bones  are  fraSlured  on  both  fidcs,  they 
are  to  be  raifed  on  each  in  this  manner, 
and  the  cavity  of  the  noftrils  is  to  be  f ' 


ed  up  with  long  doflils,  to  prevent  ihs 


bones  from  collapling;  covering  the  part 
alfo,  for  this  end,  with  a plafter,  apply- 
ing firft  the  dreffings  common  to  recent 
wounds.  If  the  bone  be  fraftured  into 
feveral  fplinters,  they  are  to  be  reduced 
into  their  proper  places,  by  the  fingers; 
but  if  a fplinter  is  fo  entirely  feparated 
from  the  bone,  that  it  will  not  ealily 
unite  with  it  again,  it  is  to  be  taken  out 
wiih  the  forceps.  If  no  caries  or  abfeefs 
intervene,  the  bones  will  unite  in  about 
fourteen  days.  If  the  bone  Ihould  re- 
quire a ftronger  fupport  than  wliat  has 
hitherto  been  mentioned,  one  may  be 
formed  out  of  ftrong  paper,  either  tingle 
or  double,  adapted  to  each  fide  of  (he 
nofe,  and  fupponed  by  bolfters,  and  the 
whole  muft  be  kept  in  its  place  by  a 
four-headed  bandage,  not  tied  too  tight. 
When  the  fraflure  of  this  partis  accom- 
panied with  an  external  wound,  after  the 
bones  are  replaced,  drefs  the  woiind  W 
with  dry  lint,  covering  it  with  a vulne- 
rary plafter,  afterwards  ufe  balfamic  me- 
dicines; but  all  thofe  that  are  oily  or 
greafy,  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  both 
here,  and  in  all  other  cafes  where.tli* 
hones  are  injured. 

Luxation  of  the  Nose.  When  the  hones 
are  feparated  from  each  other,  oi'diftorted 
out  of  their  places,  they  are  to  he  re- 
placed by  a probe,  or  quill,  thriift  up  ft? 
noftrils,  guiding  the  parts  thus  raifed  up, 
with  the  other  hand,  into  their  prv 
per  places,  as  above  deferibed,  undel 

Fractures  j after  which  there  is  kms 
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sny  thing  to  be  done,  but  to  let  a piece 
of  (ticking  plafter  lie  upon  the  note  for 
forae  time. 

Another  diforder  to  which  the  nofe  is  li- 
able, is  that  of  the  preternatural  deling 
of  the  noftrils,  which  is  fonietimes  owing 
tocarelefs  treatment  in  the  fmall-pox,  in 
the  bad  fort  of  whi  ch  the  noftrils  have 
been  known  to  clofe,  and  adhere  fo 
ftrongly  to  the  upper  lip,  which  is  turned 
back  at  the  fame  time,  as  to  leave  no  pof- 
fibility  of  (hutting  the  mouth.  In  this 
unhappy  cale,  the  only  relief  is  by  the 
knife,  feparating  the  lip  from  the  nofe, 
and  then  opening  a palfage  through  each 
of  the  noftrils,  which  are  to  be  kept  open 
■with  leaden  pipes,  and  the  lip  prelfed 
down  into  its  natural  polition  by  a com- 
prefs  and  bandage,  and  this  continued  till 
the  wounds  are  cicatrized. 

For  the  polypus  and  ulcer  in  the  nofe, 
fee  the  articles  Polypus  and  Oz^kna. 

Bleeding  al  the  Nose.  See  Haemorrhage. 

NOSTKILS,  Nates,  in  anatomy,  the  two 
apertures  or  cavities  of  the  nofe,  through 
which  the  air  paffes,  and  which  ferve  to 
eonvey  odours,  and  to  carry  off  the  pi- 
tnita  feparated  in  the  finufes  of  the  bafe 
of  thecranium.  See  the  article  Nose. 

Not  guilty,  jioti  ejl  culpabiUs,  in  law. 
See  the  article  Non  est,  tsc. 

NOTABILTA  bona,  in  law.  See  Bona. 

NOTARICON,  the  third  port  of  the  jewifli 
cabbala.  See  the  article  Cabbala. 

NOTARY,  notarius,  (ignifies  a perfon, 
ufually  fome  ferivener,  who  takes  notes, 
or  frames  fliort  draughts,  of  contrails, 
■obligations,  charter-partits,  or  other 
writings.  At  prefent  we  call  him  a 
notary- public,  who  publicly  altefts  deeds, 
or  writings,  in  order  to  make  them  au- 
thentic in  another  nation  : but  he  is 
principally  employed  in  bulinefs  concern- 
ing merdiants,  as  making  prblefts  of 
bills  of  exchange,  And  noting  a 

hill,  is  where  he  goes  to  take  notice  of  a 
merchant's  refufal  to  accept  or  pay  the 
fame.  See  the  article  Bill. 

The  learned  civilian  Domat  obferves, 
that  a diftinflion  between  a voluntary 
and  contentious  jurifdidlion  obliges  us  to 
lake  notice  of  a particular  kind  ofofHceis, 
whofe  fnndlions  are  of  a very  great  and 
■very  frequent  ufe,  and  svho  have  a kind 
of  voluntary  jurifdiclion,  without  any 
mare  pf  the  contentious  jurifrlidlion, 
which  are  the  public  notaries  t for  the 
hinftions  of  notaries  imply  two  charafters 
of  a.voluntary  jurifdifiion  ; the  firtt  con- 
lillsui  tliis,  t.hat  their  prefence  and  their 


fignature  ferve  as  a proof  of  the  truth  of 
the  a61s  which  are  fued  in  their  prefence  ; 
and  that  whereas  in  the  writings  which 
are  called  private,  that  is  t©  fay,  which 
are  ligned  only  byjhe  parties,  their  fig- 
natures  being  unknown  in  courts  of  juf- 
tice,  it  is  necelfary  to  verify  them,  if 
they  are  called  in  queftion  : the  figna- 
tures  of  notaries,  who  are  public  officers, 
carry  along  with  them  the  truth  of  the 
afls  which  they  fign.  And  the  fecond  of 
thefe  charaflers  confifts  in  this,  that  the 
a6ls  which  contain  fome  obligations  of 
one  party  towards  another,  being  figned 
by  a notary  public,  gives  a right  of  njorl- 
gage  on  the  eftate  of  the  perfon  who  is 
bound,  which  a private  bond  or  obliga- 
tion figned  only  by  the  party  would  not 
give. 

Ecclejiajiical  Notaries,  were  officers  in 
the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  it  was  to  cojlefl  and  preferve  the 
afls  of  martyrs. 

NOTATION,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
the  method  of  expreffing  numbers  or 
quantities  by  figns  or  charaflers,  appro- 
priated for  that  purpofe.  See  Numera- 
tion, Algebra, .Character,  &c. 
There  is  one  thing  whicli  deferves  par- 
ticular notice,  in  regard  to  this  fubjeft, 
and  that  is,  the  great  advantages  that 
may  redound  to  feience,  by  a happy  no- 
tation, or  expreffion  of  our  thoughts.  It 
is  owing  entirely  to  this,  and  the  method 
of  denoting  the  feveral  combinations  of 
numbers,  by  figures  Handing  in  different 
places,  that  the  moft  complicated  opera, 
tions  in  arithmetic,  are  managed  with 
fo  much  eafe  and  difpatch.  Nor  is  it  Icfs 
apparent,  that  the  difeen'eries  made  by 
algebra  are  wholly  to  he  imputed  to  that 
fymbolical  language  made  ufe  of  iu  it ; 
for  by  this  means  we  are  enabled  to  re- 
prefent  things  in  the  form  of  equations! 
and  by  vaiioufly  proceeding  with  thefe 
equations,  to  trace  out,  ftep  by  ftep,  tlie 
fiveral  particulars  we  want  to  know. 
Add  to  all  this,  that  by  fucli  a notation, 
the  eyes  and  imagination  are  alfo  made 
fubfervient  to  the  difeovery  of  truth  ; for 
the  thoughts  of  the  mind  rife  up  and  dif- 
appear,  according  as  we  fet  onrfelves  fo 
call  them  into  view  ; and  therefore,  with- 
out fome  particular  method  of  fixing  and 
afeertaining  them  as  they  occur,  the  re- 
trieving them  when  out  of  fight  would 
be  no  lefs  painful,  than  the  very  firft  cx- 
ercife  of  deducing  them  one  from  an- 
other. As,  therefore,  we  have,  frequent 
occafion  to  look  back  upon  the  difc-ovei  i-_s 
33  1 a • already 
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already  made,  could  thefe  be  no  olher- 
wife  brought  into  view,  than  by  the  fame 
(Couife  of  thinking  in  which  they  were 
firft  traced,  fo  many  diffi-rent  attentions 
at  once  mufl:  needs  greatly  diftrafl  the 
mind,  and  be  attended  with  infinite  trou- 
ble and  fatigue,  But  now,  the  method 
of  fixing  and  afcertaining  our  thoughts 
by  a happy  and  well  cholen  notation,  en- 
tirely removes  all  thofe  obftacles;  for 
thu';,  when  we  have  occafion  to  turn  to 
any  former  difcovery,  as  care  is  taken 
all  along  to  delineate  them  in  proper  cha- 
taflers,  we  need  only  call  our  eye  on 
that  part  of  the  procefs  where  they  ftand 
exprefl'ed,  which  will  lay  them  at  onoe 
open  to  the  mind  in  their  true  and  ge- 
nuine form.  By  this  means  we  can  take, 
at  any  time,  a quick  and  ready  fiirvcy  of 
our  progrefs,  and  running  over  the  feve- 
ral  conclufiohs  already  gained,  fee  more 
diftinflly  what  iielps  they  furnifli  to- 
wards obtaining  thofe  others  we  are  Hill 
in  pui'fuit  of.  Nay,  farther,  as  the 
amount  of  every  ftep  of  the  inveftigation 
lies  before  us,  by  comparing  them  vari- 
oully  among  thsmiilves,  and  adjufting 
them  one  to  another,  we  come  at  length 
to  difrern  the  refult  of  the  whole,  and 
are  enabled  to  form  onr  feveral  difeove- 
I'ies  into  an  uniform  and  well-conne£led 
fyliem  of  truths,  which  is  the  end  and 
aim  of  all  our  inquiries. 

NOTE,  mta,  is  ufed  for  a charafler  or  ab- 
breviature, ferving  to  denote  or  exprefs 
fomethlng  in  a little  compafs. 

^OTES,  in  mufic,  charaflers  which  mark 
the  founds;  i.  e.  the  elevations  and  fall- 
ings of  the  voice,  and  the  fwiftnefs  and 
flovynefs  of  its  motions.  In  general,  un- 
der notes  are  comprehended  all  the  figns 
or  cfiaraflers  ufed  in  mulic,  though  in 

I propriety  the  word  only  implies  the  marks 
which  depote  the  degrees  of  gravity  and 
acutenefs  to  be  given  to  each  found.  See 
SouNq,  Character, and  Gravity. 
The  Qreeks  ufed  the  corpmon  letters  of 
their  alphabet  for  rnufical  notes,  and  in 
regard  tpore  notes  were  needed  than  they 
had  lefters,  the  defe6l  was  fupplled  by 
the  different  fitqation  of  the  letters  : thus 
the  fame  lettep  n expreffed  different  notes 
in  all  the  following  forms  n,  u,  c,  a, 
r,  Tt.  For  every  feveral  mode  they  had 
eighteen  pgns.  Now  Alypius  gives  us 
^gns  fqi:  fifteen  difterent  modes,  which, 
with  the  di{{erences  of  tipe  genera,  and 
phe  diliinSion  between  vojce  and  inftru-; 
luent,  IS^r.  Malcolm  makes  i6zo  notes, 
^ot  that  they  hjd  fo  many  diftinfl  ciia- 


raSlers,  but  the  fame  charaflers  had  dif. 
ferent  fignifications  upon  different  ocoa- 
fions,  as  ■(>  in  the  diatonic  genus  is  lycba- 
nos  hypato'n  of  the  lydian  mode,  and 
hypate  mefon  of  the  phrygian,  and  fo  of 
others. 

The  Latins,  in  the  time  of  Boethius, 
had  eafed  themfelves  of  this  needlefs  bur- 
den, and  only  ufed  fifteen  letters  of  their 
alphabet  for  notes,  Thefe,  pope  Gre- 
gory, confidering  that  the  fecond  oflave 
was  in  efftfl  the  fame  with  the  firft,  and 
that  the  order  was  the  fame  in  the  upper 
and  lower  o£lave  of  the  gamut,  after- 
wards reduced  to  feven,  which  were  to 
be  repeated  in  a different  charafter:  at 
length,  in  the  eleventh  century,  Guido 
Aretine,  a benedifline  monk,  inftead  of 
the  letters  fubftituted  fix  fyllables,  ut,re, 
mi,fa,fol,  la,  placing  them  in  different 
lines,  and  marking  them  with  points. 
Laftly,  it  was  thought  proper  to  add 
notes  likewife  in  the  fpaces.  See  the 
article  Gamut. 

Hitherto  the  notes  only  ferved  to  exprefs 
the  degrees  of  tune;  they  were  all  of 
equal  value  as  to  lime,  till  about  the  year 
7330,  when  John  De  Muris,  doflorof 
Paris,  gave  different  figures  to  different 
points,  to  exprefs  the  quantity  of  time 
each  was  to  be  dwelt  upon.  See  Time. 
There  are  three  things  to  be  confidertd 
in  thefe  notes,  1.  The  quantity,  i.  e.  the 
fize  and  figure  of  the  head.  2.  Thequa- 
lity,  r.  e.  the  colour  of  the  head,  whtthet 
it  be  white  or  black,  full  or  open.  3. 
The  properties,  as  the  Italians  exprefs 
themfelves,  ojiz,  whether  the  note  is  ac- 
companied with  a virgula  or  comma,  or 
not.  It  muft  likewife  be  confidered  whe- 
ther the  notes  be  feparate  and  diftindt,  or 
bound  together.  Each  of  thefe,  mz,  the 
quantity,  quality,  &c.  may  be  feen  under 
the  articles  Minim,  Crotchet,  fife. 
Mathematicians  compute  that  one  may 
make  710  changes  or  varieties  with  fix 
notes,  without  ever  repeating  the  fame 
twice ; and  that  of  the  notes  of  each 
oflave,  one  may  make  40320  different 
tunes  or  fongs.  See  the  article  Tune. 

Note  is  likewife  ufed  for  a mark  made 
in  a book  or  writing  where  there  occurs 
fomething  lemarkable  and  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice  s as  alfo  for  an  obfervation 
or  explication  of  foine  paffage  in  an  au- 
thor added  in  the  margin,  at  the  bottom 
ol  the  page,  pr  elf'etyhere,  by  an 
in  which  fenfe  it  ftands  contradiftinguim" 
ed  to  text.  The  notes  make  the 
pi  difference  in  ths  editions  of  ckmh 
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^c.  autliois.  We  baye  Virgil,  Horace, 
Terence,  &c.  with  Dacier’s  notes,  Dau- 
phin’s notes,  notes  variorum,  &c. 

Note  is  alfo  a minute,  or  fliort  writing,  . 
containing  fome  article  of  bufinefs,  in 
which  fenfe  we  fay,  promilTary  note,  note 
of  hand,  bank,  note,  &c. 

50  Note  bill.  See  the  articles  Notary, 
Protest,  and  Bill. 

Note  of  a fine,  inlaw,  an  abftraft  of  the 
fine  or  contraft  made  by  the  chirogra- 
pher,  before  the  fame  is  engroffed. 
NOTH2E  CASTiE,  in  anatomy,  the  five 
lowelt  ribs  on  each  fide.  They  are  called 
baftard  or  fpurious  ribs,  in  regard  they 
do  not  join  with  the  bread -bone  as  the 
. other  ribs  do ; nor  are  they,  like  the  red, 
bony,  but  cartilaginous.  See  Ribs. 
NOTHING,  nihil.  The  fchoolmen  dif- 
tinguilh  between  nothing  taken  driflly, 
being  that  which  is  impoflible,  or  implies 
a contradiiSion  5 and  nothing  taken  more 
generally,  being  applied  both  to  what  is 
poffible  and  impoflible.  Again,  they 
didinguifh  nothing  into  negative,  which 
is  the  abfence  of  reality  in  any  fubjeS  ; 
and  privative,  which  is  the  abfence  of  re- 
ality in  a fubjeft  capable  thereof,  or 
wherein  it  ought  to  be  found. 

NOTHUS,  v(0!c,  fignifies  fpurious  or  baf- 
tard, whence  it  is  figuratively  applied 
by  phyficians,  fife,  to  fuch  difeafes,  as 
though  in  refpect  of  a fiiniiitude  of  fyinp- 
toms,  Sfc.  they  have  the  fame  denomi- 
nation as  fome  others,  yet  are  of  a diffe- 
rent origin,  feat,  or  the  like,  from  the 
fame. 

Notice,  in  law,  is  defined  to  be  the 
making  of  fomething  known,  which  a 
man  might  be  ignorant  of  before  : and 
it  has  divers  effects  in  our  law  j for  there- 
by the  party  giving  the  fame,  may  reap  a 
benefit  which  he  oiherwife  fhould  not 
have  had  ; and  by  this  means  the  perfon 
to  whom  it  is  given,  is  liable  to  fome 
charge  or  action  to  which  without  it  he 
had  not  been  fubject.  Notice  is  in  feve- 
ral  refpects  required  to  be  given  in  order 
to  juftify  proceedings;  yet  none  is  bound 
by  law  to  give  notice  to  another  of  what 
fuch  other  may  inform  himfelf.  In  the 
cafe  of  a promife,  it  ha.s  been  held,  that 
where  a penalty  is  to  be  recovered,  there 
notice  is  neceffary ; but  where  the  plain- 
tiff fues  for  damages,  the  defendant  has 
fiifficient  notice,  by  the  action  brought 
againft  him.  Likewife,  if  a perfon  is 
obliged  by  an  affumpfit  in  general  to  do 
a certain  thing  to  another,  the  perfon  to 
the  poHtife  laide  qtuft  give 
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notice  when  he  would  have  him  perforin 
it;  and  yet  where  another  perfon  is  to 
to  it,  in  fuch  cafe,  he  to  whom  the  thing 
is  to  be  done  (hall  not  be  compelled  to 
give  notice  to  that  third  perfon,  as  to  the 
doing  thereof : but  the  party  muff  at  his 
peril  procure  it.  Where  one  enters  into 
a bond  to  make  fuch  an  affurance  as  the 
counfel  of  the  obligee  (hall  advife,  the 
obligor  is  to  have  notice  that  the  obligee’s 
counfel  has  advifed  the  fame.  If  a thing  • 
lies  in  the  knowledge  of  the  plaintiff  in 
an  action,  there  ought  to  be  notice  given 
of  it  to  the  defendant.  Upon  all  writs 
of  inquiry  of  damages,  either  in  real  or 
perfonal  actions,  notice  muff  be  given  to 
the  other  party  in  the  fuit;  and  want  of 
notice  on  divers  occafions,  is  often  the 
caufe  of  arreft  of  judgment,  &c. 

NOTION,  in  logic,  an  idea  or  reprefen- 
tation  of  any  thing  in  the  mind.  See  the 
article  Idea. 

This  term,  and  the  word  idea,  are  often 
taken  in  the  fame  fenfe  j but  the  inge- 
nious bilhop  Berkeley  obferves,  that  we 
cannot  ftrictly  be  faid  to  have  an  idea  of 
an  active  being,  or  of  an  action,  although 
we  may  be  faid  to  have  a notion  of  them. 

I have,  fays  he,  fome  knowledge  or  no- 
tion of  my  mind,  and  its  acts  about  ideas, 
inafmuch  as  I know  or  underhand  what 
is  meant  by  thefe  words.  What  I know, 
lhat  I have  fome  notion  of.  However, 
continues  our  author,  if  the  world  will 
have  it  fo,  the  terms  idea  and  notion 
may  be  ufed  cbnvertibly.  By  yet  it  con- 
duces to  clearnefs  and  propriety  that  we 
dillinguifli  things  very  different  by  differ- 
ent names.  It  is  alfo  to  be  remarked, 
tfiat  in  all  relations  including  an  act  of 
the  mind  we  cannot  fo  properly  be  faid  to 
have  an  idea,  but  rather  a notion  of  the 
relation  or  habitudes  between  things : 
but  if  in  the  modern  way  the  word  idea 
is  extended  to  fpirits,  relations,  and 
acts,  this  is  after  all  an  affair  of  a verbal 
concern. 

It  is  an  eftablidied  opinion  among  fome 
philofophers,  that  there  are  in  the  un. 
derftanding  certain  innate  principles, 
fome  primary  or  common  notions,  xciwi 
hmai,  as  it  were  ftampt  upon  the  mind 
of  man,  and  which  the  foul  receives  in 
its  very  firft  being,  and  brings  into  the 
world  with  it.  But  this  opinion  is  ac- 
curately difeuffed,  and  refuted  by  Mr. 
Locke,  who  (hews  how  men,  barely  by 
the  ufe  of  their  natural  faculties,  may 
attain  to  all  the  knowledge  they  have, 
Withosl  any  fufli  original  notions  or 
principle»< 
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principles.  See  Idea  and  Knowledge. 

NOTITIA,  in  literary  hiftory,  a book  that 
gives  an  account  of  a particular  country, 
city,  or  other  place : fuch  is  the  Notitia 
Imperii  Romani,  Notitia  Romas  Anti- 
qnae,  &c. 

NOTO,  the  capital  of  a province  of  the 
lame  name,  in  Sicily,  twenty  miles  fouth 
of  Syracufe : eaft  long,  i j®,  north  lat. 
3 7°  15'- 

NOTONECTA,  the  Boat-fly,  in  the 
hiftory  of  infedls,  a genus  of  infefls  of 
the  clafs  of  the  fcleroptera,  the  roftrum 
'or  fnout  of  which  is  inflefled,  the  antennae 
are  very  Ihort;  thevyings,  which  are  four 
in  number,  are  cruciated,  and  the  legs  are 
formed  for  fwimming. 

NOTORIOUS,  fomething  that  is  publicly 
known,  and  therefore  needs  no  proof,, 

NOTRE  DAME,'our.  Lady,  an  appella- 
tion frequently  given  to  the  Holy  Virgin  : 
and  hence  we  meet  with  churches  of 
notre  dame,  as  that  at  Paris  j alfo  feafts, 
nunneries,  ©’c.  of  notre  dame. 

NOTTEBURG,  a city  of  Rudia,  fituated 
on  an  ifland  in  the  lake  Lodoga,  twenty- 
five  miles  eaft  of  Peterlburgi 

NOTTINGHAM,  the  capital  of  Notting- 
bamfliire,  fituated  about  a mile  north  of 
the  river  Trent:  weft  longitude  5', 
north  latitude  53®. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Nova,  new,  fomething  oppofed  to  old. 
Hence, 

Neva-scotia,  New  Scotland,  Seethe 
article  Scotland. 

Nova-zemela,  or  Newland,  called  by 
th^  Dutch  the  ifland  of  Weygats,  is  fitu- 
at^d  in.  the  frozen  ocean,  between  50° 
and  80°  eaft  longitude,  and  between  70“ 
nprth  latitude  and  the  north  pole ; it  is 
feparated  from  the  province  of  Samoieda, 
in  Ruflia,  by  the  ftraits  of  Weygats; 
but  whether  it  be  an  ifland,  or  part  of 
fome  great  continent,  is  uncertain,  no 
lliips  having  ever  paflTed  to  the  northward 
of  it. 

NOVALE,  in  our  antient  cuftoms,  (igni- 
fies  land  newly  ploughed,  that  had  not 
been  titled  before  in  the  memory  of  man. 
Novale  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  fallow 
land. 

NOVARA,  the  capital  of  the  Novarefe,  in 
the  duteby  ef  Milan,  forty  miles  weft  of 
Milan. 

NOVATIANS,  a chriftian  feet  which 
fprang  up  in  the  third  century,  fo  called 
from  Navatian,  a prieft  of  Rome,  or  No- 
vatur,  an  african  bilhop,  who  feparated 


from  the  communion  of  pope  Corneliuj, 
whom  Novatian  charged  with  a criminal 
lenity  towards  thofe  who  had  apoftatized 
during  the  perfecution  of  Decius.  IH 
denied  the  church’s  power  of  remitting 
mortal  fins,  upon  the  offender’s  repcii- 
tance  ; and  at  laft  went  fo  far  as  to  de. 
ny  that  the  apoftles  could  ever  hope  for 
pardon  even  from  God  hirafelf.  Novaius 
coming  to  Rome,  joined  with  the  follow-' 
ers  of  Novatian,  and  added  to  thefe  rigid 
do6lrines  another,  which  was  the  unlaw, 
fulnefs-of  fecond  marriages,  againft  which 
this  became  as  fevere  as  againft  apoftates ; 
denying  communication  to  fuch  as  mar- 
ried a fecond  time  after  baptifm,  and 
treating  widows  who  married  again,  as 
adultereft'es.  The  two  leaders  were  pio* 
feribed  and  declared  heretics,  not  for  ex- 
cluding peniten'ts/rom  communion,  but 
for  denying  that  thechurch  had  the  power 
of  remitting  (ins. 

NOVATION,  or  Innovation,  in  the 
civil  law,  denotes  the  change  of  one  kind 
of  obligation  for  another ; as  when  a pro- 
mife  is  accepted  inftead  of  a written  obli- 
gation. See  the  article  Obligation. 

NOVEL,  in  the  civil  law,  a term  ufed  for 
the  cenfti.iuiions  of  feveral  emperors,  at 
of  Juftin,  Tiberius,  Leo,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  tliofe  of  Juftinian.  The  con- 
ftitutions  of  Juftinian  were  called  novels, 
either  from  their  producing  a great  al- 
teration in  the  face  of  the  antient  law,  or 
becaufe  they  were  made  on  new  cafts, 
and  after  the  revifal  of  the  antient  codC) 
compiled  by  order  of  that  emperor.  Thus 
the  conftitutlons  of  ihe  emperors Tbeodo- 
flus,  Valentinian,  Marcian,  &c.  were  alfo 
called  novels,  on  account  of  their  being 
puhliflied  after  thetheodofian  code. 

Novel,  in  matters  of  literature,  a fiflitious 
hiftory  of  a ferics  of  furprizing  and  enter- 
taining events  in  common  life,  wherein 
the  rules  of  probability  are  or  ought  to 
be  ftrictly  preferred ; in  which  it  diffcil 
from  a romance,  whepe  the  hero  and  he- 
roine is  fome  prince  and  princefs,  and  the 
events  which  lead  to  the  cataftrophe,  are 
in  general  highly  abfu.rd  and  unnatural. 
The  heft  novels  ate  thofe  which  by  means 
of  a well  told  ftory,  convey  a number 
of  noble  and  elevated  fentiments,  and 
inftruct  the  reader  in  the  knowledge  of 
mankind. 

Novel  assignment,  in  law,  an  aflign- 
ment  of  tipre,  place,  or  the  like,  in  an 
action  of  trefpafs,  otherwife  than  it  was 
before  aflignei  . 
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This  is  praflifed,  where  an  a£lion  of 
irefpafs  being  brought  for  breaking  a 
clofe,  generally  ; and  the  defendant,  in 
his  plea,  juftifies  himfelf  in  a place  where 
no  trel'pafs  was  committed ; in  which 
cafe,  the  plaintiff  affigns  the  clofe,  or 
place  where  the  trefpafs  was  done,  and 
to  this  the  defendant  muft  plead. 

Novel  disseisin.  See  the  ^rticle  As- 
sise of  nomel  dffeijin. 

NOVELLARA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
dutchy  of  Mantua,  twenty  miles  fouth 
of  the  city  of  Mantua. 

NOVEMBER,  in  chronology,  the  eleventh 
month  of  the  julian  year,  confifting  only 
of  thirty  days:  it  got  the  name  of  No- 
vember, as  being  the  ninth  month  of  Ro- 
mulus’s year,  which  began  with  March. 
See  the  articles  Month  and  Year. 
NOVEMSILES,  or  Novensiles  dii,  in 
roman  antitjuity,  certain  gods  brought  to 
Rome  by  the  Sabines,  and  fo  called  as 
being  nine  in  number,  wiz.  Lara,  Vella, 
Minerva,  Feronia,  Concord,  Fidelity, 
Fortune,  Chance,  Health. 

Some  underftand,  by  novenfiles  dii,  new 
created  gods,  or  thofe  whofe  worfliipwas 
brought  frotn  fome  foreign  country  to 
Rome;  whilft  others  pretend,  they  fig- 
nilied  the  nine  mules. 

NOVEMVIRl,  the  nine  magillrates  of 
Athens,  more  ufually  called  archons. 
See  the  article  Archon. 
NOVENDIALEjOiNovemdiale, a nine- 
days  folemnity,  obferved  with  facrifices 
by  the  antient  Romans,  to  divert  the  mif- 
chiefs  with  which  they  were  threatened 
with  prodigies,  and  to  appeafe  the  anger 
of  the  gods, 

Novi,  a town  of  Italy,  twenty-five  miles 
north- well  of  Genoa. 

IJOVIBAZAR,  a city  of  eiiropean  Turky, 

■ in  the  province  of  Servia,  lOO  miles  fouth 
ol  Belgrade  ; eaft  long.  %z°,  north  lat, 

WOVICE,  in  general,  denotes  a perfon  not 
yet  Ikilled,  or  experienced,  in  any  art 
or  profellion, 

In  the  countries  where  monachifm  pre- 
vails, novices  are  the  candidates,  or  pro- 
bationers,  for  a religious  life.  See-the 
article  Monk. 

This  noviciate  lalls  a year,  at  leall  ; in 
fome  monalleries  more ; after  which  the 
novices,  by  profelfing  themfelves  and 
taking  the  vows,  become  dead  to  the 
world  in  a civil  fenfe. 

NOVIGRAD,  a town  of  Hungary,  fix- 
teen  miles  north  of  Buda,  in  19“  f call 


longitude,  and  48*  north  latitude, 

Novigrad  is  alfo  a town  of  Dalmatia,  ia 
i7«  30'  eaft  longitude,  and  44. 30'  north 
latitude, 

NOUN,  nomen,  in  grammar,  a part  of 
fpeech,  which  lignifies  things  without  any 
relation  to  time  ; as  a man,  a houfe, 
fweet,  bitter,  &c. 

The  words  which  fignify  the  fimple  ob- 
jefls  of  our  thoughts  are,  in  all  languages 
but  the  Englilh,  called  names  : but  our 
firft  formers  of  grammar,  either  cut  of 
affeftation  or  folly,  corrupted  the  latia 
viotA  nomen,  into  the  barbarous  found 
noun,  as  it  is  called  in  the  vulgar  gram- 
4Tiars,  And  thus  they  have  made  a di- 
vilion  of  names,  calling  the  name  of  a 
thing  or  fubftance,  a noun-fubftantive; 
and  that  which  fignifies  the  manner  or 
quality,  a noun-adjeflive.  See  Name, 
Substantive,  and  Adjective, 
Nouns  are  alfo  divided  into  proper  and 
appellative.  See  the  articles  Proper 
and  Appellative. 

NOVOGOROD,  the  capital  of  a province 
of  the  fame  name  in  Mufcovy,  fituated 
on  the  river  Wolcoff,  130  miles  fouih- 
eaft  of  Peterfburg ; eaft  long.  34°,  north 
lat.  58°, 

It  is  an  archbilhop’s  fee,  and  has  i8» 
churches  and  tnonafteries. 

NOVOGRODECK,  a city  of  Lithuania, 
in  Poland:  eaft  long.  15?  30',  north  lat. 
53°  ■4J'- 

NOURISHMENT,  or  Nutrition,  in 
phyfiology.  See  Nutrition. 

NOWED,  in  heraldry,  fignifies  knotted, 
from  the  latin  nodatus  ; being  applied  to 
the  tails  of  fuch  creatures  as  are  very  long, 
and  fometimes  reprefenied  in  coat-ar- 
mour, as  if  tied  up  in  a knot. 

NOYA,  a town  of  Galicia,  in  Spain,  fitu. 
ated  in  the  river  Tamara,  fifteen  miles 
weft  of  Gompottella. 

NOY ON,  a town  of  the  ifle  of  France,  fifty 
miles  north-eatt  of  Paris. 

NUBECULA,  in  furgery  and  medicine,  a 
didemper  of  the  eye,  otherwife  called  leu- 
coma.  See  the  article  Leucoma. 

Nubecula  is  alfo  ufed'  for  a matter  in 
form  of  a cloud  fufpended  in  the  middle 
of  the  urine.  See  the  article  Urine. 

NUBIA,  a country  of  Africa,  bounded  by 
the  defart  of  Barca,  on  the  north  ; by 
Egypt  and  Abyffmia,  on  the  ealt ; by  the 
Lovver  Ethiopia,  on  the  fouth  ; and  by 
the  clefarts  of  Africa,  on  the  well. 

NUBILES  aNNI,  the  legal  age  of  mar- 
riage. See  the  aiticle.MARRi  AGE. 

NUCHA,. 
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NrjCHAj  in  anatomy,  the  napeof  the  netk. 
See  the  article  Neck. 

NUCIFEROUS  TREES,  fuch  as  bear  nuts. 
See  the  articles  Tree  and  Nut. 

NUCIFRAGA,  in  ornithology,  a bird 
otherwife  called  coccothrauftes.  See  the 
article  Coccothraustes. 

NUCKIAN.®  GLANDULE,  in  anatomy, 
a number  of  fraall  glands,  Ctuated  be- 
tween the  abducent  mufcle  of  the  eye, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  os  jugale.  See 
the  articles  Eye,  Gland,  &c. 

NUCLEUS,  in  general,  denotes  the  ker- 
nel of  a nut,  or  even  any  feed  inclofed 
within  a hulk. 

The  term  nucleus  is  alfo  ufed  for  the 
body  of  a comet,  otherwife  called  its 
head.  See  the  article  Comet. 

Among  the  antient  architefts,  nucleus 
Cgnified  the  middle  flooring,  which  con- 
lifted  of  a ftrong  cement,  over  which  they 
laid  the  pavement  bound  with  mortar. 

NUDE  compact,  nudum  faSlum,  in  law, 
a contrail  made  without  any  conlldeta- 
tion.  See  the  article  Contract. 

Nude  matter,  in  law,  fignifies  a hare 
allegation  of  fomewhatdone. 

NUDIPEDALIA,  among  the  antients,  a 
feftival  in  which  all  were  obliged  to  walk 
bare-footed.  This  was  done  on  account' 
of  feme  public  calamity  ; as  the  plague, 
faming,  an  intenfe  drought  and  the  like. 
It  was  likewife  ufual  for  the  Roman 
matrons,  when  any  fupplication  and  vows 
were  to  be  made  to  the  goddefs  Vefta,  to 

. walk  in  procelfi-on  to  her  temple  bare- 
footed. 

NUDITIES,  in  painting  and  fculpture, 

. denotes  thole  parts  of  an  hum^  figure 
which  are  not  covered  with  any  drapery ; 
or  thofe  parts  where  the  carnation  ap- 
pears. 

NULtiel  record,  in  law,  is  what  the 
plaintiff  generally  pleads,  on  the  defen- 
dant’s pleading  matter  of  record  in  bar 
of  the  ailion  brought  by  the  plaintiff. 

NULLITY,  in  law,  fignifies  any  thing  that 
is  null  or  void  ; thus  there  is  a nullity  of 
marriage,  where  perfons  marry  within 
the  degrees,  or  where  infants  marry 
without  cotilent  of  their  parents  or  guar- 
dians. See  the  article  Marriage. 

NUMBER,  nunierus,  in  arithmetic,  an 
affemblage  of  feveral  units,  or  things  of 
the  fame  kind. 

Number,  fays  Malcolm,  is  either  abftrafl 
or  applicate;  abllrafif,  when  referred  to 
things  in  general,  without  attending  to 
their  particular  properties ; and  appli- 
cate, when  confidered  as  the  number  of 
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a particular  fort  of  things,  as  yards^ 
trees,  or  the  like. 

When  particular  things  are  mentioned, 
there  is  always  fomething  more  confider. 
ed  than  barely  their  numbers  ; fo  that 
what  is  true  of  numbers  in  the  abfttaft, 
or  when  nothing  but  the  number  of  things 
is  confidered,  will  not  be  true,  when  the 
queftion  is  limited  to  particular  things  i 
for  inftance,  the  number  two  is  lefs  than 
three ; yet  two  yards  is  a greater  quan- 
tity than  three  inches ; and  the  reafon  is, 
becaufe  regard  mull  be  had  to  their  dif- 
ferent  natures  as  well  as  number,  when- 
ever things  of  a different  fpecies  are  con- 
fidered j for  though  we  can  compare  the 
number  of  fuch  things  abftrafiledly,  yet 
we  cannot  compare  them  in  any  applicate 
fenfe.  And  this  difference  is  neceffary 
to  be  confidered,  becaufe  upon  it  the  true 
fenfe,  and  the  poffibility  or  impofllbility 
of  feme  queftions  depend. 

Number  is  unlimited  in  refpefl  of  in- ' 
creafe,  becaufe  we  can  never  conceive  a 
number  fo  great,  but  Hill  there  is  a great- 
er. However,  in  refpedl  of  decreafe,  it 
is  limited  ; unity  being  the  firft  and  lead 
number,  below  which  therefore  it  can- 
not defeend. 

Kinds  and  diJiinBions  oFN umbers.  Mathe- 
maticians, confidering  number  under  a 
great  many  relations,  have  eflablilhed  the 
following  diftinfilions. 

Broken  numbers  are  the  fame  with  frac- 
tions. See  the  article  Fraction. 
Cardinal  numbers  are  thofe  which  ex- 
prefs  the  quantity  of  units,  as  i,  a,  3,4, 
&c.  whereas  ordinal  numbers  are  thofe 
which  exprefs  order,  as  ill,  ad,  3d,  Sff. 
Compound  number,  onedivifible  by  forae 
other  number  befides  unity  ; as  12,  which 
is  divifibieby  i,  3,  4,  and  6.  Numbers, 
as  II  and  15,  which  have  feme  common 
meafure  befides  unity,  are  faid  to  be  com- 
pound numbers  among  themfelves. 
Cubic  number  is  the  produfil  of  a fqnare 
number  by  its  root:  fuch  is  17,  as  be- 
ing the  produfil  of  the  fquare  number  9, 
by  its  root  3.  All  cubic  numbers  whole 
root  is  lefs  than  6,  being  divided  by  6, 
the  remainder  is  the  root  itfelf:  thus 
27-7-6  leaves  the  remainder  3,  its  root; 
116,  the  cube  of  6,  being  divided  by  6, 
leaves  no  remainder  ; 343,  the  cube  of  7, 
leaves  a remainder  i,  which,  added  to  6, 
is  the  cube  root;  arid  512,  the  cube  of 
8,  divided  by  6,  leaves  a remainder  i, 
which,  added  to  6,  is  the  cube  root. 
Hence  the  remainders  of  the  divifions  or 
the  cubes  above  ai6,  divided  by  bj 
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Welded  to  6,  always  gives  the  root  of  the 
tubefo  divided,  till  that  remainder  be  5, 
and  confequently  ti,  the  cube-root  of 
the  number  divided.  But  the  cubic 
numbers  above  this,  being  divided  by  6, 
there  remains  nothing,  the  cube-root  be- 
ing 13.  Thus  the  remaindera  of  the 
higher  cubes  are  to  be  added  to  12,  and 
not  to  6 ; till  you  come  to  18,  when  the 
remainder  of  the  divifion  mult  be  added 
to  18;  and  fo  on  admfinitmn. 
Determinate  number  is  that  referred  to 
fome  given  unit,  as  a ternary  or  three : 
whereas  an  indeterminate  one,  is.  that  re- 
ferred to  unity  in  general,  and  is  called 
quantity. 

Homogeneal  numbers,  are  thofe  referred 
to  the  fame  unit  ; as  thofe  referred  to 
dift’erent  units  are  termed  heterogeneal. 
Whole  numbers  are  otherwife  called  in- 
tegers. See  the  article  Integer. 
Rational  number  is  one  commenfurahle 
with  unity  ; as  a number,  incommenfu- 
rable  with  unity,  is  termed  irrational  or 
0 fill'd.  See  the  article  Surd, 

In  the  fame  manner  a rational  whole 
nnniber,  is  that  whereof  unity  is  an  ali- 
quot part ; a rational  broken  number, 
that  equal  to  fome  aliquot  part  of  unity  5 
and  a rational  mixed  number,  that  con- 
filling  of  a whole  number  and  a broken 
one. 

Even  number,  that  which  may  be  divided 
into  two  equal  parts  withoutany  fradiion, 
as,  6,  iz,  &c.  The  fum,  difference, 
and  produdt  of  any  number  of  even  num- 
bers, is  always  an  even  nnmber. 

An  evenly  even  number,  is  that  which 
may  be  meafured,  or  divided,  without 
any  remainder,  by  another  even  number, 
as  4 by  z.  < 

An  unevenly  even  number,  when  a num- 
ber may  be  equally  divided  by  an  uneven 
number,  as  20  by  5. 

Uneven  number,  that  which  exceeds  an 
even  number,  at  leaftby  unity,  or  which 
cannot  be  divided  into  two-  equal  parts, 
3j  Si 

The  fum  or  difference  of  two  uneven 
miiiibers  makes  an  even  number  ; but 
tliefaflum  of  two  uneven  ones  makes  an 
uneven  number. 

If  an  even  number  be  added  to  an  un- 
even one,  or  if  the  one  be  fubtrafiled  from 
the  other,  in  the  former  cafe  the  fum,  irt 
the  latter  the  difference,  is  an  uneven 
number ; but  the  faflum  of  a'n  even  and 
uneven  number  is  even. 

The  fum  of  any  even  number  of  uneven 
numbers  is  an  even  number  j and  the 
VOL.  III. 


fum  of  any  uneven  number  of  uneven 
numbers  is  an  uneven  number. 

Primitive  or  prime  numbers,  are  thofe 
only  divifibleby  uniiy,  as  5,  7,  ©“c.  • And 
prime  numbers  among  themfeivcs,  are 
thofe  which  have  no  common  meafurS'’ 
beCdes  unity,  as  12  and  19, 

Pei'feft  number,  that,  whofe  aliquot  parts 
added  together,  make  the  whole  number, 
as  6,  28  ; .the  aliquot  parts  of  6 being 
3,  2,  and  I,  — 6 ; and  thofe  of  zS,  being 
14,  7)  4>  2)  , I,  = 28. 

Impeife6t  numbers,  thofe  whofe  aliquot 
pans,  added  together,  make  either  more 
or  lefs  than  the  whole.  And  thefe  are 
dillinguiflied  into  abundant  and  defeflivej 
an  inftance  in  the  former  cafe  is  iz, 
whofe  aliquot  parts  6,  4,  3,  z,  i,  make 
j6  j and  in  the  latter  cafe  16,  whofe  ali- 
quot parts  8,  4,  2,  and  i,  make  but  15. 
Plain  number,  that  arifing  from  the  mul- 
tiplicalion  of  two  numbers,  as'fi,  which 
is  the  pi'odu61  of  3 by  2 3 and  thefe 
numbers  are  called  the  Tides  of  the  plane. 
Square  number,  is  the  produft  of  any 
number  multiplied  by  itfelf;  thus  4,, 
which  is  thefaflum  of  2 by  2,  is  a fquais- 
number. 

Every  fquare  number  added  to  its  root 
makes  an  even  number. 

Polygonal,  or  polygonous  numbers,  the 
fums  of  arithm.etical  progreffions  begin- 
ning with  unity  : thefe,  where  the  com.- 
mon  difference  is  t,  are  called  triangular 
numbers  ; where  2,  fquare  numbers  ; 
where  3,  pentagonal  numbers ; where  4, 
hexagonal  numbers;  where  5,  heptsgor 
nal  numbers,  fei’f.  See  Polygon  al. 
Pyramidal  numbers : the  fums  of^iolygn- 
nous  numbers,  coHeaed  after  the  lame 
manner  as  the  polygons  themfelves,  and. 
not  g.athered  out  of  arithmetical  progref- 
fions,  are  called  firft  pyramidal  numbers; 
the  fums  of  ihc  5rli  pyrainidals  are  called 
fecond  pyrainidals, 

If  they  arife  out  of  triangular  numbers, 
they  are  called  triangular  pyramidal 
numbers ; if  out  of  pentagons,  firft  pen- 
tagonal pyramidals. 


From  the  manner  of  fummi.ng  up  polv- 
gonal'  numbers,  -*  is  eafy  to  corceive 
how  .the  prime  pyramidal  numbers  are 

, , . (a — 2)7/^-!-;?;^ — (a — 5)72 
found,  i ^ -2 tU 


exprelfes  all  the  prime  pyramidals. 

Golden  Number,  in  chronology.  See  ih* 
article  Golden. 

Number,  in  grammar,  a modification  of 
nouns,  verbs,  &c.  to  accommodate  tUtro 
to  the  varieties  in  thek  objefls,  conCdcr- 
13  K • ej 
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ed  with  regard  to  mittiber.  See  the  af-  1 
tides  Noun  and  VerBi 
Nouns  or  names  agreeing  to  feveral 
things,  may  be  confidered  either  as  ap- 
plied to  one  of  thofe  things  fingularly, 
or  to  a number  of  them  ; and  thofe  con- 
lidered "either  as  feveral,  or  as  united.  To 
diftinguidi  thefe  cafes,  two  numbers  have 
been  invented,  the  Angular  and  plural. 
When  a noun  indicates  an  objefl  con- 
fidered  as  Angle,  or  alone,  or  a number 
of  them  confidered  as  united  together,  it 
is  faid  to  be  of  the  Angular  number,  as 
a plant,  an  army,  a church.  When  it 
indicates  feveral  objefls,  and  thofe  as  di- 
ftinft,  if  is  of  the  plural  number,  as 
plants,  armies,  churches : and  when  I 
Ipeak  of  myfelf  as  making  a part  of  fe- 
veral others,  inftead  of  faying  I,  it  is 
proper  to  fay  we,  & c. 

The  Greeks  Have  a third  number  which 
they  call  dual  number,  as  lignifying  two: 
the  Hebrew's  have  fomethinglike  it  j but 
then  it  only  takes  place  when  the  words 
fignify  a thing  double,  either  by  nature, 
as  ihe  hands,  eyes,  &e,  or  by  art,  as 
fcifiars,  tongs,  &c.  As  to  common  and 
appellative  names,  they  feem  all  natu- 
rally to  require  a plural  number,  yet  are 
there  feveral  which  have  none,  as  the 
name  of  gold,  fteel,  &c. 

The  difference  of  numbers  in  nouns  is 
expreffed  by  a difference-  of  termination. 
In  Englifh  the  Angular  is  ufually  con- 
verted into  plural  by  adding  s,  as  plant, 
plants ; book,  books,  &c.  Where  the 
pronunciation  requires  it,  as  where  the 
lingular  ends  in  s or  x,  ft  or  ch,  it  is 
nfually  done  by  the  addition  of  es,  in- 
fleatl  of  s.  Very  often  the  plural  is  form- 
ed by  en,  as  from  ox  is  formed  the  plu- 
ral oxen  ! and  from  man,  men  ; bro- 
ther, brethren,  &c.  Thofe  nouns  whofe 
fmgulars  end  in  f,  or  fe,  form  the  plu- 
ral by  ves  ; -as  calf,  calves  5 loaf,  loaves  p 
wife,  wives,  &c.  However,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  plural  of  many  words  can 
be  reduced  to  no  rule  at  all,  being  mere 
irregulars;  as  from  moufc  is  formed  the 
plural  mice;  from  foot,  feet,  6fc.  And 
in  many  words  there  is  no  difference  of 
•umber;  as  in  fi  ‘ p,  deer,  Again, 
fame  words  have  no.Angular  numbers ; 
as  aftes,  bellows,  lungs,  breeches,  &c. 
and  others  no  plural;  as  the  names  of 
countries,  virtues  and  vices,  metals,  herbs, 
and  corn.  The  plurals  of  adjeflives, 
tho’  varied  from  the  Angular  in  moft  lan- 
guages, y^  in  engliih  are  generally 


s,  in  poetry,  oratory,  muAc,  (g'r, 
are  certain  meafures,  proportions,  of  ca- 
dences, which  render  a verfe,  period,  or 
fong,  agreeable  to  the  ear.  See  Metre, 
Poetical  numbers  conAll  in  a certain  har- 
mony in  the  order,  quantities,  Sfr,  of  the 
feet  and  fyllables;  which  make  the  piece 
muAcal  to  the  ear,  and  At  for  Anging, 
for  which  all  the  verfes  of  the  antients 
were  intended.  See  the  articles  Measure 
and  Rhyhme. 

It  is  of  thefe  numbers  Virgil  fpeaks  in 
his  ninth  Eclogue,  when  he  makes  Ly- 
cidas  fay,  Numeros  memini,  ft  rvcrba 
ienerem ; meaning,  that  although  he 
had  forgot  the  words  of  the  verfes, 
yet  he  remembered  the  feet  and  meafure 
of  which  they  were  compofed. 
Rhetorical,  or  profaic  numbers,  are  a 
Ibi  t of  Ample  unaffefted  harmony,  iefs 
glaring  than  that  of  verfe,  but  fuch  as  is 
perceived  and  affefls  the  mind  with  plea- 
lure. 

The  nufnbers  are  that  by  which  the  llyle 
is  faid  to  be  ealy,  free,  round,  flowing, 
f3c.  Numbers  are  things  abfolutely  ns- 
ceffary  in  all  Writing,  and  even  in  all 
fpeech.  Hence  Ariltotle,  Tully,  Qu^in. 
tilian,  ©“f.  lay  down  abundance  of  rules 
as  to  the  heft  manner  of  intermixing  dac- 
tyles,  fpondees,  anapefts,  £ff.  in  order 
to  have  the  numbers  perfedt.  The  ftib- 
ftance  of  what  they  have  faid,  is  reduci- 
ble to  what  follows.  1.  The  ftyle  be- 
comes numerous  by  the  alternate  difpofi- 
tion  and  temperature  of  long  and  iliort 
fyllables,  fo  as  that  the  multitude  of  Ihort 
ones  neither  render  it  too  hafty,  nor  that 
of  long  ones  too  flow  and  languid : 
fometimes,  indeed,  long  and  fljort  fylla- 
bles are  thrown  together  deAgnedly  with- 
out any  fuch  mixture,  to  paint  the  flow- 
nefs  or  celerity  of  any  thing  by  that  of 
the  numbers;  as  in  thefe  verfes  of  Virgil  i 
///;■  inter  fefe  magna  ‘vi  bracbia  toilunt-, 
and 

Radit  iter  liguidum,  celeres  neqne  eomno- 
wet  alas, 

2.  The  ftyle  becomes  numerous  by  the 
intermixing  words  of  one,  two,  or  more 
fyllables ; whereas  the  too  frequent  repe- 
tition of  monofyllables  renders  the  ftyle 
pitiful  and  grating.  3.  It  contributes 
greatly  to  tlie  numeroufnefs  of  a period 
to  have  it  cJofed  by  magnificent  and  well 
founding  words.  4.  The  numbers 
depend  not  only  on  the  nobleuefs  of 
the  words  in  the  clofe,  but  of  thofe  in 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  period.  5.  To 
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fte  harfli  concurrence  of  letters  and 
words  is  to  be  ftudioufly  avoided,  par- 
ticularly the  frequent  meeting  of  rough 
confonants  5 the  beginning  the  firft  fyl- 
lable  of  a word  with  the  lad  of  the  pre- 
ceding ; the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
fame  Tetter  or  fyllable  5 and  the  frequent 
ufe  of  the  like  ending  words.  Laftly, 
the  utmoft  care  is  to  be  taken  led,  in 
aiming  at  oratorial  numbers,  you  fliould 
fall  into  poetical  ones;  and  in  dead  of 
prole,  write  verfe. 

Book  0/  Numbers,  the  fourth  book  of  the 
Pentateuch,  taking  its  denomination  from 
its  numbering  the  families  of  Ifrael. 

A great  part  of  this  book  is  hidorical, 
relating  to  feveral  remarkable  palTages  in 
the  Ifraelites  march  through  the  wilder, 
nefs.  It  contains  a didinft  relation  of 
their  feveral  movements  from  one  place 
to  another,  or  the  two  and  forty  ftages 
through  the  wilderTiefs,  and  many  other 
things,  whereby  we  are  indrufled  and 
confirmed  in  fome  of  the  weightied  truths 
that  have  immediate  reference  to  God 
and  his  providence  in  the  world.  But 
the  greated  part  of  this  book  is  fpent  in 
enumerating  ihefe  laws  and  ordinances, 
whether  civil  or  ceremonial,  which  were 


given  by  God,  but  not  mentioned  before 
in  the  preceding  books. 

NUMB-FISH,  the  fame  with  the  torpedo 
orcramp-fifh.  Seethe  article  Torpedo. 

NUMENIUS,  in  ornithology,  a genus  of. 
birds  of  the  order  of  the  fcolopaces ; 
the  beak  of  which  is  of  a figure  ap- 
preaching  to  a cylindric  one,  it  is  obtufe 
at  the  point,  and  is  longer  than  the  toes,  the 
feet  have  each  4 tops  connefled  together. 
This  genus  corhprehends  the  curlew,  the 
woodcock,  thegreat  plover,  andthe-fnipe. 
See  the  article  Curlew,  &c. 

NUMERAL  LETTERS,  thofe  letters  of 
the  alphabet  which  are  generally  ufed  for 
figures,  as  I,  V,  X,  L,  C,  D,  M,  See 
the  ayticleNuMERATiON, 

Numeral  characters.  See  the  article 
Character, 

NUMERALS,  in  grammar,  thofe  word* 
which  exprefs  numbers  j as  6,  8,  10,  &l-. 

NUMERATION,  or  Notation,  in 
arithmetic,  the  art  of  expreflir.g  in  cha. 
rafters  any  number  propofed  in  words  ; 
or  of  exprelling  in  words  any  number 
propofed  in  charafters. 

The  charafters  ufed  to  exprefs  numbers 
by,  are  either  the  ten  numeral  figures  tf 
the  Arabians,  -uiz. 


one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  fix,  feven,  eight,  nine,  cypher; 
123  45678  9 o 

Or  the  feven  numeral  letters  of  the  Romans, 


one,  five,  ten,  fifty, 

I V X L 

Each  of  which  figures,  befides  their  own 
(ingle  value,  receives  feveral  denomina- 
tions according  to  their  place  and  order. 
A number  has  fo  many  places  as  there  are 
figures  in  it,  as  36487  is  the  number  of 
five  places.  The  order  in  whole  num- 
ber? is  from  the  right  to  the  left.  The 


hundred,  five-hundred,  thoufand. 

C D M 

value  of  places  decreafes  in  a decuple 
proportion  : for  every  place  to  the  left  is 
ten  times  the  value  of  the  next  place  to 
the  right.  Each  place  alfo  has  its  name  ; 
and  thofe  names,  for  the  more  eafy 
reading  of  large  numbers,  are  diftin- 
guilhed  by  periods,  half-periods,  £^r. 


For  as  a place 
So  a half-period 
And  a period 


ten 

a thoufand 
a million 


times  the  value 
of  that  before  it. 


A cypher  is  of  itfelf  infignlficant ; but 
by  its  place  alters  the  value  of  the  fubfe- 
quent  figure : and,  fince  the  value  of 


each  place  is  ten  times  the  value  af  the 
next  before  it,  it  is  certain 


that 


I 

3 


3 

&fr. 


f . C ■>  . f ^°°°  1 I'n  the 

in  the  firft  j 20  i in  the  j 200  f in  the  \ 2000  i c .u 

place,  is  } 30  [ fecond,  J 300  f third,  1 3000  I * 

L &c.  J &c.  J V.  Sfc.  J 


The  value  of  each  figure  in  any  rank  of 
numbers,  how  large  foever,  is  readily 
found  by  the  following  rule. 

Begin  at,  units,  fet  a point  under  the 


feventh  place ; then  reckoning  that  as 
one,  count  forwards,  and  fet  another 
under  the  next  feventl)  place,  Ib  continug 
to  the  end. 

13  K a 


The* 


NUN 


Then  the 
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fiift 
fecond 
third 
fourth,  6' 


J 


point  from  units 
ftands  under 


As  is  evident  in  the  following  example, 


NUN 

millions, 

billions,’ 

trillions, 

quadrillions,  &c. 


Periods 

Half-periods 

Degrees 

Figures 


c X u c X u 
113  456 


cxucxu  cxucxu 


units  th.  units 


By  this  means  you  may  have  as  clear  a 
notion  of,  and  may  as  eafily  read  a num- 
ber of  feventy  places  as  of  feven. 
JJUMERATOR  of  a fraBwi,  See  the 
article  Fraction. 

{NUMERICAL,  Numerous,  or  Nume- 
ral, fomething  belonging  to  numbers; 
as  numerical  algebra  is  that  which  makes 
■ ule  of  numbers  inftead  of  letters  of 
the  alphabet.  Alfo,  numerical  differ- 
ence, is  the  difference  whereby  one  indi- 
vidual is  diftinguiflied  from  another. 
Hence  a thing  is  laid  to  be  numerically 
the  fame,  when  it  is  fp  in  the  flriflell 
fenfe  of  the  word.  See  the  articles 
Unitv  and  Identity, 

IIUMERO,  in  commerce.  See  the  article 
Book  of  Numero’s. 

NUMIDIA,  the  antient  name  of  Biledul- 
gerid,  in  Africa.  See  Biledulgerid. 
NUMISMATOGRAPHIA,  a term'ufed 
for  the  deftription  and  knowledge  of  an- 
tient  medals  and  coins,  whether  of  gold, 
fjiver,  or  brafs. 

NXJMMUS,  or  Numus,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, a piece  of  money  otherwife  called 
feftertiiis.  See-MoNEYand  Sesterce. 
NUN,  a woman,  in  feveral  chriftian  coun- 
tries, who,  devotes  herfelf,  in  a clqifter 
or  nunnery,  to  a religious  life.  See  the 
niticle  Monk. 

There  were  w/omen  in  the  antient  chriftian 
church,  who  made  public  profedion  of 
virginity  before  the  monartic  life  was 
known  in  the  world,  as  appears  from  the 
writings  of  Cyprian  and  Tertullian. 
Thefe,  for  dillicflion’s  fake,  are  fome- 
tiines  called  ecclefiaftical  virgins,  and 
were  commonly  enrolled  in  the  canon  or 
matricula  of  the  church.  They  differed 
from  the  monaftic  virgin  chiefly  in  this, 
that  they  lived  privately  in  their  father’s 
Itoufes,  whereas  the  others  lived  in  com- 
munities : but  their  profeflion  of  vir- 
^ glnity  was  not  fo  ftriH  as  to  make  it  cri- 


minal in  them  to  marry  afterwards,  if 
they  thought  fit.  As  lo-the  confecration 
of  virgins,  it  had  fome  things  peculiar  in 
it : it  was  ufually  performed  publicly  in 
the  church  by  the  billiop.  The  viigip 
'made  a public  profefiion  of  her  refoiu- 
tion,  and  then  the  biftiop  put  upon  her 
the  accuftomed  habit  of  facred  virgins. 
One  part  of  this  habit  was  a veil  called 
the  facrum  velamcn,  another  was  a kind 
of  mitre  or  coronet  worn  upon  the  head. 
At  prefent,  when  a woman  is  to  be  made 
a nun,  the  habit,  veil,  and  ring  of  the  can. 
didate  are  carriedto  the  altar,  and  Ilie  her- 
felf, accornpanied  by  her  neareft  relations, 
is  conduced  to  the  billiop,  who,  after 
mafs  and  an  anthem,  the  fuhjefl  of  which 
is,  “ that  fhe  ought  to  have  her  lamp 
lighted,  becaufe  the  bridegroom  is  coming 
to  meet  her,”  pronounces  the  benedic- 
tion  : then  Ihe  rifes  up,  and  the  billiop 
confecrales  the  new  habit,  fprinkling  it 
with  holy-water.  'When  the  candidate 
has  put  on  her  religious  habit,  die  pic- 
fents  herfelf  before  the  biftiop,  and  fings, 
on  her  knees,  ancilla  Ckrifi  fum,  Sc. 
then  llie  receives  the  veil,  and  afterwards 
the  ring,  by  which  lire  is  niarried  to 
Chrift  ; and  laftly  the  crown  of  virginity. 
When  Ihe  is  crowned,  an  anathema  is 
denounced  againft  all  who  lliall  attempt 
to  make  lier  break  her  vows.  The  feveral 
orders  of  nuns  in  the  romilh  and  greek 
churches,  are  mentioned  under  feparate 
articles. 

NUNCIO,-  or  Nuntio,  an  erobaffador 
fi'om  thp  pope  to  fome  catholic  prince 
or  Hate,  or  a perfon  who  attends  on  the 
pope’s  behalf  at  a congrefs,  or  an  affembly 
of  feveral  embaffadors. 

The  nuncio  has  a juri  fdiflion,  and  may 
delegate  judges  in' all  the  Hates  where  he 
refides,  except  in  France',  where  he  has  no 
authority  but  that  of  a fimple  embalfador. 

-See  the  article  Embassador.  ■ 

' ■ nuncu? 
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nuncupative,  in  the  fdiools,  fome- 
thing  that  is  only  nominal,  or  has  no 
■ exiftence  but  in  name. 

Nuncupative  will,  denotes  a laft  will 
or  teftament,  only  made  verbally,  and 
not  put  in  writing.  See  the  articles  Will 
and  Testament. 

nundinal.,  Nundinalis,  a name 
which  the'Romans  gave  to  the  eight  firft 
letters  of  the  alphabet,,  ufed  in  their 
calendar. 

This  feries  of  letters.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E, 
p,  G,  H,  is  placed  and  repeated  fuc- 
ceffively  from  the  firft  to  the  laft  day  of 
the  year  : one  of  thefe  always  exprefted 
the  inarket-day.s,  or  the  aftemblies  called 
nimdinae,  ([tidfi  vc^endina,  becaufe  they 
returned  every  nine  days.  The  country 
people,  after  working  eight  days  fuc- 
celTively,  come  to  town  the  ninth,  to  fell 
their  feveral  commodities,  and  to  inform 
themfelves  of  what  related  to  religion  and 
government.  Thus  the  nundinal  day 
being  under  A on  the  firft,  ninth,  feven-  ' 
teenth,  and  twenty-fifth  days  of  January, 
Sfr.  the  letter  D will  be  the  nundinal  let- 
ter of  the  year  following.  Thefe  nundi- 
nals  bear  a very  great  refemblance  to  the 
dominical  letters,  which  return  every 
eiaht  days,  as  the  nundinals  did  every 
nine.  See  Dominical  letter.  . 

NUPER  OBIIT,  in  law,  a writ  that  lies  for 
a filler  and'  coheir,  who  is  deforced  by  lier 
poparcener  of  lands,  &c,  of  which  their 
hnceftor  died  I'eifed  in  fee.  Here,  if 
. one  filler  deforces  another  of  land  that  is 
held  in  tail,  the  other  fitter  lhall  bring 
a formedon  againft  her,  and  not  this 
writ,  (s’c.  But  a writ  of  rationabili 
parte  lies  where  the  anceftor  was  once 
feifed,  yet  died  not  feifed  of  the  pofleflion, 
but  the  reverfion. 

NUPTIAL  RITES,  the  ceremonies  attend- 
ing the  folemnization  of  marriage,  which 
are  different  in  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries. See  the  article  Marriage. 

TThe  nuptial  rites  among  the  Jews  are 
performed  in  the  following  manner. 
The  bridegroom  and  bride  are  plac?d 
under  a canopy,  each  of  them  covered 
wiih  a black  veil.  The  rabbin  of  the 
place,  the  chanter  of  the  fynagogue,  or 
the  neareft  relation  of  the  hulhand,  takes 
a cup  full  of  wine,  and  having  pro- 
nounced a benediflion,  he  prefcnts  the 
cup  to  the  bridegroom,  and  then  to  the 
bride,  who  juft  tafte  of  the  liquor. 
Afterwards  the  bridegroom  puts  a ring 
upon  the  bride’s  finger,  faying,  “ By 
this  ring  thou  .art  roy  fpoule,  Sff,” 


Then  they  read  the  contrafl  of  marriage, 
which  the  bridegroom  puts  into  the  hands 
of  the  bride’s  relations  : afterwards  thfey 
rehearfefixbleflings  ; the  married  couple 
drink  wine,  and  the  veffel  is  thrown  with 
violence  againft  the  gpound,  and  broken 
in  pieces.  Before  the  deftru^tion  of  the 
temple,  the  bridegroom  and  bride  were 
crowns  on  their  heads,  but  fince  that 
time  this  cuftom  has  ceafed,  In  the  ce- 
remonies of  marriage,  the  Hebrews 
pretend,  that  they  imitate  chiefly  what 
was  done  at  Tobias’s  wedding,  which 
they  look  upon  as  a model  of  a regular 
and  happy  mariiage.  When  the  com- 
pany are  let  clown  to  fupper,  the  bride- 
groom fings  a blefling  in  the  Hebrevy 
language  : after  fupper  they  perform  a 
dance,  which  they  call  the  dance  of  the 
commandment,  and  before  leading  the 
bride  inlo  the  marriage-chamber,  they 
rehearfe  a blffling. 

Great  part  of  the  nuptial  rites  of  ihe  ah- 
tient  Greeks,  confifted  in  offering  facri- 
fices  to  different  deities,  taking  of  omens, 
the  parties  taking  one  another  by  the 
hand,  and  killing  each  other  in  token  of 
fidelity,  &c.  For  a further  account  of 
their  ceremonies  on  this  occafion,  fee  the 
articles  Bride  and  Bridegroom,  &c. 
For  an  account  of  the  marriage  rites  of 
the  anient  Romans,  fee  Confarrea'- 
TION,  EpITHALAMIUM, 

Among  the  antient  chriftians,  the 
efpoufirg  parties  joined  hands  together. 
It  was  ul'urd  to  crown  the  bridegroom  and 
bride  with  garlands,  nor  was  it  reckoned 
any  harm  to  have  a decent  epithalamiuip. 
In  the  romilh  church,  the  prieft  is  at- 
tended at  the  altar  by  two  clerks,  carry- 
ing the  holy-vrater  pot,  the  fprinkler, 
and  a little  bafon  to  put  the  ring  ina 
After  a prayer,  and  alking  their  mutual 
con.ient,  and  joining  their  hands,  he 
pronounces  the  formula,  Egoi  jungs 
’VOS,  fete,  at  the  fame  time  making 
the  fign  of  the  crofs  towards  them,  and 
fpririkling  them  with  holy-water;  this 
done,  he  bleffes  the  marriage-ring,  ^tl 
fprinkling  it  with  holy-water,  after  whicll. 
he  gives  it  to  the  bridegroom,  who  puts 
it  on  the  bride’s  wedding-finger.  Before 
confummation,  the  prieft  ul'ually  bleffes 
the  marriage  bed,  by  fprinkling  it  with 
holy- water. 

The  nuptial  ceremonies  of  our  own 
church  are  too  well  known,  and  that  of 
the  feveral  nations  of  the  world  too  nu- 
merous to  be  inferred  here. 
NURENBURGj  the  capita)  of  a terri- 
■ ' ■ ■ • ■ • ' lory 
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tory  of  the  fame  name,  in  the  circle  of 
Franconia,  in  Germany : eaft  long.  1 1°, 
north  lat.  49°  30'. 

NURSERY,  in  gardening,  is  a piece 
of  land  fet  apart  for  raifing  and  propa- 
gating all  forts  of  trees  and  plants,  to 
fiipply  the  garden  and  other  plantations. 
In  a nurfery  for  fruit-trees,  the  following 
rules  are  to  be  obferved : i.  That  the 
foil  Ihould  not  be  better  than  that  in 
which  the  trees  are  to  be  planted  out  for 
good.  a.  That  it  ought  to  be  frefii, 
and  not  fuch  as  has  been  already  wprn 
out  by  trees,  or  other  large  growing 
plants.  3.  It  ought  neither  to  be  too 
wet,  nor  too  dry,  but  rather  of  a middling 
nature ; though,  of  the  two  extremes, 
dry  is  to  be  preferred ; becaufe,  though 
trees  in  fuch  a foil  do  not  make  fo  great 
3 progrefs,  yet  they  are  generally  founder, 
and  more  difpofed  to  fniitfulnefs.  4.  It 
muft  be  inclofed  in  fuch  a manner  that 
neither  cattle  nor  veimin  may  come  in  ; 
and  fo  as  particularly  to  exclude  hares 
and  rabbits,  which,  when  the  ground 
is  covered  with  fnow,  are  great  deftioyers 
of  young  trees,  j.  The  ground  being 
inclofed  iliould  be  carefully  trenched 
about  two  feel  deep ; this  iliould  be  done 
in  Augulf,  that  it  may  be  ready  for  re- 
ceiving young  ftocks  at  the  feafon  for 
planting,  which  is  commcnlj^ about  the 
beginning  of  Oflober  : in  trenching  the 
ground,  you  mult  be  careful  to  cleanle 
it  from  the  roots  of  all  noxious  weeds. 
i£.  The  feafon  being  come  for  planting, 
level  down  the  trenches  as  equal  as  polTi- 
ble;  and  then  lay  out  the  ground  into 
quarters,  which  may  be  laid  out  in  beds 
lor  a fcininary,  in  which  you  may  fow 
the  feeds  or  ftones  of  fruit.  7.  And 
having  provided  yourfelf  with  ftocks, 
the  next  year  proceed  to  tranfplant 
them,  in  the  following  manner  ; draw  a 
line  acrofs  the  ground  intended  to  be 
planted,  and  open  a number  of  trenches 
exaflly  (Iraight ; then  take  the  flocks  out 
of  the  feed  beds;  in  doing  which,  you 
Jliould  raife  the  ground  with  a fpade,  in 
order  to  preferv'e  the  roots  as  intire  as 
pofTible  ; prune  off  the  very  fmall  fibres, 
and  if  there  are  any  that  have  a tendency 
to  root  direilly  downwards,'  fuch  roots 
iiiould  be  fliortened.  Then  plant  them 
in  the  trenches,  if  they  are  defigned  for 
fiandards,  in  rows  three  feet  and  a half,- 
or  four  feet,  from  each  other,  and  a foot 
and  half  diftaiit  in  the  rows  ; but  if  for 
djs'arfsj  three  feet,  row  fwin  row,  and 


one  foot  in  the  row  will  be  a fufficient 
diftance.  Thefe  plants  Ihould  by  no 
means  be  headed,  or  pruned  at  top,  which 
will  weaken  them,  and  caufe  them  to 
prodcfce  lateral  branches.  If  the  winter 
ihould  prove  very  cold,  lay  fome  mulch 
on  the  furface  of  the  ground  near  theft 
roots,  taking  care  not  to  let  it  lie  too 
thick  near  the  ftems  of  the  plants,  and 
to  remove  it  as  foon  as  the  froft  is  over. 
In  the  fummcr-Ieafon  deftroy  the  weeds 
and  dig  up  the  ground  every  fpring  be- 
tween  the  rovvs.  The  fecond  year  after 
planting,  fuch  of  the  ftocks  as  are  de- 
iigned  for  dwarfs  will  be  fit  to  bud  j but 
thofe  that  are  defigned  for  ftanclards 
iliould  he  fuffcred  to  grow  five  or  fix  ftet 
high  before  they  are  budded  or  grafted ; 
for  the  manner  of  doing  which,  fee  the 
articles  Inoculation  and  Graftihg. 
As  to  timber- trees,  Mr,  Miller  advifts 
thofe  gentlemen  who  would  have  planla- 
tions  in  parks,  woods,  to  make 
nurferies  upon  the  ground  intended  for 
planting,  where  a fufficient  number  of 
the  trees  may  be  left  (landing,  after  the 
others  liave  been  drawn  out  to  plant  in 
ether  places. 

The  ground  intended  for  the  flower  nur- 
fery  iliould  be  well  fituated  to  the  fun; 
and  defended  from  ftrong  winds  by  plai)- 
tations  of  trees  or  buildings.  The  foil 
aifo  iliould  be  light  and  dry,  efpecially 
for  bulbous-rooted  flowers;  for  in  this 
nurfery  the  off  fets  of  ail  bulbous-rooted 
flowers  iliould  be  planted,  and  remain 
there  till  they  become  blowing  roots, 
when  they  Ihould  be  removed  into  the 
pleafure- garden,  and  planted  either  in 
beds  or  borders,  according  tp  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  flowers.  Thefe  flowers  may 
alfo  be  paifed  in  the  nurfery  from  feed. 
The  feedling  auriculas  polyanthufes, 
ranunculiifes,  aneijionies,  carnations, 
©’c.  iliould  be  raifed  in  this  nurfery, 
where  they  ihould  be  preferved  till  they 
have  flowered,  when  all  thofe  ihoiil.d  be 
.marked  that  are  worthy  of  being  tranf- 
planted  into  the  flower-garden;  this 
ihould  lie  done  in  their  proper  feafons : 
for  all  thefe  feedling  flowers  ought  not 
indiferiminately  to  be  expofed  to  public 
view  in  the  pleafure-garden,  becaufe  it 
always  happens,  that  there  are  great 
numbers  of  ordinary  flowers  produced 
among  them,  which  will  there  make  but 
an  indifferent  appearance. 

NUSANCE,  in  law,  a thing  done  to  the 

annoyance  of  another, 

Nufancej 
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^Jufances  are  either  public  or  private  : 
a public  nufance  is  an  offence  againft  the 
public  in  general,  either  by  doing  what 
tends  to  the  annoyance  of  all  the  king’s 
fubjefls,  or  by  neglefting  to  do  what  the 
commofi  good  requires  : in  which  cafe  all 
annoyances  and  injuries  to  ftrects,  high- 
ways, bridges,  and  large  rivers ; as  alfo 
diforderly  ale-houfes,  bawdy-houfes, 
gaming-houfes,  (lages  for  rope-dancers,  . 
&c,  are  held  to  be  common  nufances.  A 
private  nufance  is  when  only  one  perfon 
or  family  is  annoyed^  by  the  doingof  any 
thing ; as  where  a perfon  flops  up  the 
light  of  another’s  boufe,  or  huilris  in  fuch 
a manner  that  the  rain  falls  fi  Bm  his  houfe 
upon  his  neighbour’s  ; as  likewife  the 
turning  or  diverting  water  from  running 
to  a man’s  houfe,  mill,  meadow,  &c. 
flopping  up  a way  that  leads  from  houfes 
to  lands;  fuffering  a houfe  to  decay,  to 
the  damage  of  the  next  houfe ; ereft- 
ing  a brew-houfe  in  any  place  not  conve- 
nient ; or  an  houfe  of  office,  &c.  fo  near 
another  perfon’s  houfe  as  to  offend  him 
by  its  fmell. 

Indiftment  lies  for  a public  or  common 
nufance  at  the  king’s  (uit,  whereon  the 
party  offending  fhall  be  fined  and  im- 
prifohed  ; but  no  aflion  can  be  brought 
in  this  cafe  except  one  man  fuffers  more 
by  a common  nufance  than  another;  as 
where  a pit  is  dug  in  the  high-way,  and 
he  falls  into  it.  Aftion  on  the  cafe,  or 
afllfe  of  nufance,  lies,  for  any  private 
nufance,  at  the  fuit  of  the  party  ag- 
grieved, and  on  fuch  aSlions  judgment 
is  given  that  the  nufance  fhall  be  removed, 
and  the  injured  party  recover  damages : 
but  if  a perfon  has  only  a term  of  years 
in  a houfe  or  lands,  as  he  has  no  freehold 
therein,  he  can  only  have  an  aflion  on 
the  cafe,  by  which  the  nufance  will  be 
removed  without  his  recovering  damages. 
The  continuation  of  a nufance,  is  by 
the  law  confidered  as  a new  nufance,  and 
therefore  where  a perfon  fuffers  a nu- 
fance to  be  fet  up,  and  then  alienates  of 
lets  the  land,  (Sc.  without  removing  it, 
an  ^ion  of  the  cafe  lies  againft  him  who 
srefted  it ; and  alfo  againft  the  alienee  or 
leffee,  for  continuing  it.  It  has  been 
adjudged  that  any  perfon  may  remove  a 
nufance,  in  which  cafe,  even  tlie  cutting 
down  a gate  that  croffes  the  highway  is 
legal ; yet  if  a man  deftroys  the  nufance 
himfelf,  before  he  commerces  his  adlion, 
he  cannot  have  it  afterwards,,  nor  recover 
damages.  Neither  the  lord  of  a manor, 
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nor  the  king  himfelf,  can  licence  any 
perfon  to  make  or  ereft  a nufance. 

NUT,  nux,  among  botanifts,  denotes  a 
'pericarpium  of  an  extraordinary  hard- 
nefs,  iUclofing  a kernel  or  feed. 

Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  kinds,  as  fil- 
berts, walnuts,  &c..  See  the  articles 
Filbert,  Walnut,  (Sc. 

The  word  nut  makes  part  of  the  engfiftt 
names  of  feveral  plants,  as  the  Wadder- 
nut,  or  ftaphylxa  ; the  earth-nut;  the 
malabar-nut  ; the  peafe-nut ; the  phyfic- 
nut ; the  fpaniffi-nut,  (Sc.  See  the  ar- 
ticle STAPHYL,ffiA,  &c. 

Nut-hatch,  fitta,  in  ornithology.  See 
the  article'  SiTTA, 

NUTATION,  in  aftronomy,  a kind  of 
tremulous  motion'  of  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  whereby,  in  each  annua!  revolu- 
tion, it  is  twice  inclined  to  the  ecliptic, 
and  as  often  returns  to  its  former  polition. 
See  Earth  and  Inclination, 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferves,  that  the  moon 
has  the  like  motion,  only  very  fmall, 
and  fcarce  fenfible. 

NUTMEG,  nux  tnofchata,  in  natural 
hiftory,  the  kernel  of  a large  fruit,  not 
Unlike  the  peach,  the  produce  of  a tree 
called  by  botanifts  myriltica.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Myristica. 

The  nutmeg  is  feparated  from  its  in- 
veftient  coat,  the  mace,  before  it  is  ftnt 
over  to  us;  except  that  the  whole  fruit 
IS  fometimes  imported  in  preferve,  by 
way  of  fweetmeat,  or  as  a curiofity.  See 
the  article  Mace. 

The  nutmeg,  as  we  receive  it,  is  of  a 
roundiffi  or  oval  figure,  of  a tolerably 
compaSl  and  firm  texture,  but  ealily  cut- 
with  a knife,  and  falling  to  pieces  on  a 
fmartblow.  Its  furface  is  not  fmooth, 
but  furrowed  with,  a number  of  wrinkles, 
running  in  various  direftions,  though 
principally  longitudinally.  It  is  of  a 
greyilh  brown  colour  on  the  otufide,  and 
of  a beautiful  variegated  hue  within, 
being  marbled  with  brown  and  yellow- 
Variegations,  running  in  perfefl  irregu- 
larity through  its  whole  fubnance.  It  is 
very  unfluous  and  fatty  to  the  touch, 
when,  powdered,  and  is  Of  an  extremely 
agreeable  fmell,  and  of  an  aromatic 
tatte,  without  the  heat  that  attends  that 
kind  of  flavour  in  nioft  of  the  other 
fpecies. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  nutmeg  in  the 
(hops,  the  one  called  !iy  authors  the  male, 
and  the  other  the  female.  The  female  s 
the  kind  in  common  ufe,  and  is  of  the 

fli-pe 
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fiiape  of  an  olive  : the  male  is  long  and 
cylindric,  and  has  lefs  of  the  fine  aro- 
matic flavour  than  the  other,  fo  that  it  is 
milch  lefs  efteemed,  and  people  who 
trade  largely  in  nutmegs  will  feldom 
buy  it.  Befides  this  oblong  kind  of 
nutmegs,  we  fometimes  meet  with  others 
of  peifeitly  irregular  figures,  but  mere 
lufus  naturae,  not  owing  to  a different 
fpecies  of  the  tree.  The  longer  male 
nutmeg,  as  we  term  it,  is  called  by  the 
jDutch  the  wild  nutmeg.  It  is  always 
diftinguilhable  from  the  others,  as  well 
by  its  want  of  fragrancy,  as,  by  its 
fliape : it  is  very  fubjeft  to  be  worm- 
eaten,  and  is  ftriflly  forbid,  by  the 
Dutch,  to  be  packed  up  among  the  other, 
becaufe  it  will  give  occafion  to  their  be- 
ing worm-eaten  too, , by  the  infefls  get- 
ing  from  it  into  them,  and  breeding  in 
all  parts  of  the  parcel. 

The  largeft,  heavieft,  and  moft  unfluous 
of  the  nutmegs  are  to  be  chofen,  fuch  as 
are  of  the  fliape  of  an  olive,  and  of  the 
moft  fragrant  fmell.  The  Dutch  import 
them  from  the  Eaft-Indies. 

' . Nutmeg  is  greatly  ufed  in  our  foods, 
and  is  of  excellent  virtues  as  a medicine  ; 
it  is  a good  ftomachic,  it  promotes  di- 
geftioa,  and  ftreng'thens  the  ftomach. 
it  alfo  flops  vomiting;  is  an  excellent 
remedy  in  flatufes;  and  is  happily 
joined  with  rhubarb,  and  other  medi- 
cines, in  diarrhceas.  It  is  obferved  to 
have  a foporific  virtue,  and  to  exert  it 
too  flrongly,  if  taken  in  immoderate 
quantities.  It  has  a confiderable  degree 
of  aftringency  ; and  given  after  toafting 
before  the  fire,  till  thoroughly  dry  and 
crumbly,  it  has  been  fometimes  known 
alone  to  cure  diairh'oeas. 

Nutmegs  on  being  Imported,  pay  a duty 

of  I s.  6 d,i-5d,  and  draw  back,  on  ex- 
loo 
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NUTRITION,  in  the  animal  oeconomy, 
is  the  repairing  the  continual  lofs,  which 
the  different  parts  of  the  body  Undergo. 
The  motion  of  the  parts  of  the  body, 
the  friftion  of  thefe  parts  with  each  other, 
and  efpecially  the  afilion  of  the  air, 
would  ideftroy  the  body  entirely,  if  the 
lofs  was  not  repaired  by  a proper  diet, 
containing  nutritive  juices  ; which  being 
digefted  in  the  ftomach,  and  afterwards 
converted  into  chyle,  mix  with  the  blood, 
and  are  diftributed  through  the  whole 
body  for  its  nutrition.  See  th?  ar». 
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tides  Diet,  Digestion,  Chyle,  Sfc, 
In  young  perfons,  the  nutritive  juices 
not  only  ferve  to  repair  the  parts  that  are 
damaged,  but  alfo  toi  encreafe  them,- 
vrhich  is  called  growth. 

In  grown  perfons,  the  cuticle  is  every 
where  conflantly  defqnamating,  and 
again  renewing  ; and  in  the  fame  man- 
ner the  parts  rubbed  off,  or  otherwife 
feparated  from  the  flefliy  parts  of  the 
body,  are  foon  fupplied  with  new  flefli  ; 
a wound  heals,  and  an  emaciated  perfon 
grows  plump  and  fat.  See  the  article 
Corpulency. 

Buffon,  in  order  to  accdnnt  for  nutrition, 
fuppofes  the  body  of  an,  animal,  or  ve- 
getable,  to  be  a kind  of  mould,  in  which 
the  matter  neceffary  ,to  its  nutrition  is 
modeled  and  affimilated  to  the  whole. 
But,  continues  he,  of  what  nature  is 
this  matter,  which  an  animal,  or  vege- 
table, affimilates  to  its  own  fuhftance?' 
What  power' is  it  that  communicates  to 
this  matter  the  adivity  dnd  motion  ne- 
ceffary to  penetrate  this  mould  ? and,  if 
fuch  a force  exift,  would  it  not  be  hy  a 
fimilar  force  that  the  internal  mould  itfelf 
might  be  reproduced  ? 

As  to  the  firft  queftion,  he  fliews,  that 
there  exifts  in  nature  an  infinite  number 
of  living  organical  parts,  and  that  all 
organized  bodies  confift  of  fuch  organi- 
cal parts ; that  their  produflion  cells 
nature  nothing,  fince  their  exiftence  is 
conflant  and  invariable;  fo  that  the 
matter  which  the  animal,  or  vegetable, 
affimilates  to  its  fubftance,  is  an  organi- 
cal matter,  of  the  fame  nature  wiih  that 
of  lire  animal,  or  vegetable,  which  con' 
fequently  may  " augment  its  volume,- 
without  changing  - its  form,  or  aher- 
. ing  the  quality  of  lire  fubftance  in  the 
mould. 

As  to  the  fecond  queftion  ; there  exift, 
fays  he,  in  nature,  certain  powers,  as 
that  of  gravity,  that  have  no  affinity 
with  the  external  qualities  of  the  body, 
but  a6l  upon  the  moft  intimate  parts, 
and  penetrate  them  throughout,  and 
which  can  never  fall  under  the  obferva- 
tion  of  our  fenfes. 

And,  as  to  the  third  queftion,  he  an- 
fwers,  that  the  internal  mould  itfelf  is 
reproduced,  not  only  by  a fimilar  power, 
but  it  is  plain  that  it  is  the  very  fame 
power  that  caufes  the  unfolding  and  re- 
produfilion  thereof ; for  it  is  fiifficient, 
proceeds  he,  that,  in  an  organized' body 
that  unfolds  itfelf,  there  be  fome  part 
ftpiilgE  tp  lha  yyhple,  in  prder  that  this 
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part  may  one'  day  become  itfelf  an  or- 
ganized body,  altogether  like  that  of 
which  it  is  aftually  a part. 

Befell  of 'Hvrvayioin,  or  Atrophy,  in 
medicine.  See  Atrophy. 

Nutrition,  in  pharmacy,  a kind  of 
preparation,  confiding  in  the  gradual 
mixture  of  liquors  of  different  natures, 
by  dirring  them  together  till  they  have 
acquired  a thick  confidence,  as  in  making 
butter  of  faturn,  &c. 

NUTTUNO,  or  Nettuno.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Nettuno. 

NUX,  the  WALNUT-TREE,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Juolans. 

Nuxcupressi,  cypress-nut,  a fruit 
improperly  fo  called,  as‘  not  at  all  of  the 
iiut-kind,  is  accounted  a very  power- 
ful adringent  and  balfamic,  fcarce  any 
Ample  medicine  being  preferable  to  it  in 
diarrhccas  and  dyfenteries.  It  is  all'o  faid 
to  be  a very  good  febrifuge. 

Nux  mos;:hata.  See  Nutmeg. 

Mux  PISTACHIA.  See  PiSTACHlA. 

Nux  VOMICA.  See  Nux  Vomica. 

NUYS,  a town  of  Germany,  twenty  miles 
north  of  Cologn. 

NYBURG,  a town  of  Denmark,  fituated 
at  the  ead-end  of  the  illand  of  Funen, 
ten  miles  ead  of  Odenfee ; eaft  long, 
lo®,  north  lat.  55°  30'. 

NYCHTHEMERON,  the  na- 

tural day,  or  day  and  night,  which  to- 
gether always  make  twenty-four  hours. 
See  the  articles  Day  and  Night. 

NYCTALOPIA,  in  medicine,  a two-fold 
diforder  of  the  eye,  one  of  which  is  op- 
pofite  to  the  other.  In  the  fird,  the  fight 
is  bed  in  the  night,  and  in  obfcure 
places ; whereas,  in  a clear  light,  their 
fight  fails,  fo  that  they  can  hardly  fee  any 
thing.  In  the  other  fort  of  nyftalopia, 
the  patient  can  fee  nothing  at  all  except 
in  a clear  and  bright  light. 

As  thefe  infirmities  arife  from  a natural 
bad  formation  of  the  eye  ; they  are  there- 
fore incurable. 

NYCTANTHES,  Arabian  Jasmine,  in 
botany,  a genus  of  the  diandria-niono- 
gynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  ofw’hicli 
coiifids  of  a Angle  faucer-like  petal,  with 
the  limb  divided  into  eight  oblong  feg- 
ments  : the  fruit  is  a didymous,  bilo- 
cular berry,  with  a large  rotindilli  feed 
in  each  cell. 

NYCTICORAX,  a bird  of  the  heron- 
kind,  called  in  eiiglifii  the  night-raven  ; 
by  reafon  it  flies  chiefly  in  the  night- 
time, and  makes  a very  difagreeable 
croaking. 

yol,  in, 


NYLAND,  a province  of  Finland,  fitu-, 
ated  on  the  gulph  of  Finland,  wed  of 
the  province  of  Carelia. 

NYNLPH,  in  mythology,  an  appellation 
given  to  certain  inferior  goddeffes  in- 
habiting the  mountains,  woods,  waters, 
{sfr.  faid  to  be  the  daughters  of  Ore- 
amts  and  Tethys.  All  the  univerfe  was 
reprefented  as  full  of  thefe  nymphs, 
which  are  didinguifhed  into  feveral 
ranks'  or  clalTes.  The  general  divifion 
of  them  is  into  celedial  and  terredrial  ; 
the  former  of  which  were  called  Uranite, 
and  were  fuppofed  to  be  intelligences 
that  governed  the  heavenly  bodies  or 
fpheres.  The  terredrial  nymphs  call- 
ed Epigeiae,  prefided  over  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  Inferior  world,  and  were 
divided,  into  thofe  of  the  water,  and 
thofe  of  the  earth.  The  nymphs  of  the 
water  were  the  oceaiiitides,  or  nympis 
of  the  ocean  ; the  nereids,  the  nymphs 
of  the  fea  j the  naiads  and  ephydriades, 
the  nymphs  of  the  fountains  : and  the 
limniades,  or  nymphs  of  the  lakes.  The 
nymphs  of  the  earth  were  the  oreades, 
or  nymphs  of  the  mountains ; the  napoete, 
nymphs  of  the  meadows  ; and  the  dryads 
and  hamadryads,  who  were  nymphs  of 
the  foreds  and  woods.  Belides  ihele,  we 
meet  with  nymphs  who  took  their  names 
from  particular  counties,  rivers,  £fr.  as 
the  cithaeroniades,  I fo  called  from  mount 
Cithsron  in  Bceotia  ; the  dodonides, 
from  Dodona  5 the  ftberiades,  from 
the  Tiber,  Gfc. 

Goafs  were  fometimes  facrificed  to  the 
nymphs  5 but  their  condant  offerings 
were  milk,  oil,  honey  and  wine. 

Nymph,  among  naturalids,  that  ftate  of 
winged- infe£ts  betvyeen  their  living  in 
the  form  of, a worm,  and  their  appear- 
ing in  the  winged  or  mod  pecfeft  date. 
The  eggs  of  infefls  are  fird  hatched  into 
a kind  of  worm.s,  or  maggots ; which 
afterwards  pafs  into  the  nymph-date, 
furrounded  wfith  Ihclls  or  cafes  of  their 
own  flcins : fo  that,  in  reality,  thefe 
nymphs  are  only  the  embryo-infefis, 
wrapped  up  in  this  covering;  from 
whence  they  at  lad  get  loOle,  though  not 
without  great  difficulty. 

During  the  nymph-fliate,  the  creature 
lofes  iis  motion.  Swammerdam  calls  it 
nympha  aurelia,  or  firaply  aurelia  ; and 
others  give  it  the  name  of  chryfalis,  a 
terra  of  the  like  impoit.  See  the  article 
Chrysalis. 

KympHjE,  in  artatomy,  two  membra- 
naceous parts,  fituated  Oil  each  fide  the' 
13  L rima. 
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rima.  They  are  of  a red  colour  and  ca- 
vernous ttruflure,  fomewhat  refembling 
the  wattles  under  a cock’s  throat.  They 
are  fometimes  fmaller,  fometimes  larger, 
and  are  continuous  to  the  pratputium  of 
the  clitoris,  and  joined  to  the  interior 
fide  of  the  labia. 

The  nymphae  are  full  of  nervous  papillae, 
whence  their  quick  fenle  : they  havealfo 
fmall  gland.s,  that  fecreie  a fatty  matter. 
Their  ufe  feenis  to  be  td  increafe  the 
pleafsire  in  coition,  and  to  direft-  the 
courfe  of  the  urine. 

The  nyinphae  are  fometimes  fo  large,  as 
not  only  to  hang  without  the  labia  pu- 
dendi5  but  alfo  to  prove  very  trouble- 
fome  to  the  woman  in  vvalking,  fitting, 
and  in  conjugal  embraces,  fo  as  to  re- 
quire the  burgeon’s  alllltahce. 

When  this  is  the  cafe  the  patient  being 
laid  in  a proper  pofture,  the  furgeon 
fliould  take  bold  of  the  nympliae  with 
bis  hft-hand,  and  with  a pair  of  fcid'ars 
in  his  right-hand,  cut  off  fo  much  of 
them  as  is  judged  neceffary  ; taking  care 
to  have  llyptics  in  readinefs  to  (lop  the 
. lisemorrhage,  and  cordial  medicines  to 
prevent  the  patient  from  fainting.  The 
wound  is  to  be  drelTed  with  fome  vul- 
nerary balfam,  and  healed  in  the  common 
method.  See  the  article  Wound. 

This  operation  is  rarely  found  neceffary 
in  our  parts  of  the  world,  but  is  fre- 
quently praftifed  in  the  eaft  ; being  pro- 
perly the  circumciiion  of  women.  See 
the  article  Circumcision. 

NYMPH.t^;A,  the  WATER-LILY,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  polyandria-mono- 


■gynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which 
confifts  of  a number  of  petals,  ufually 
fifteen : they  are  fmaller  than  the  cup, 
and  are  inferted  into  the  fide  of  the 
germen  in  more  than  a fingle  feries:  the 
fruit  is  an  oval  flelhy  berry,  containing 
a great  many  roundifh  feeds. 

The  root  of  this  plant  was  recommend- 
ed by  the  antients,  as  an  aftiingent  for 

■ internal  ufe,  and  as  a ftyptic  to  flop  the 
bleeding  of  wounds,  or  other  hsemor- 
rhages.  Atprefent,  it  is  not  much  known 
in  the  fliops  ; but  the  common  people 
ufe  it  internally  for  the  fluor  albus  in 
women,  and  for  gleets  and  feininal 
weakneffe.s  in  men. 

N YMPHEUM,  in  antiquity,  a public  hall, 
magnificently  decorated,  for  entertain- 
ment, fitfr.  and  where  thofe,  who  wanted 
convenience  at  home,  held  their  niar- 
riage-fealls  ; whence  the  name. 

NYMPHOMANIA,  in  medicine,  the 
fame  w'ilh  furor  uterinus.  See  Furor. 

NYMPHOTOMIA,  in  forgery,  the  ope- 
ration of  cutting  the  nyniphte,  when  too 
large.  See  the  article  Ny.mph/e. 

NYONS,  a tov/n  of  Dauphine,  in  France  s 
eaft  long.  5°  6',  north  lat.  44°  28'. 

NYSLOT,  a town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Finland,  fixty  miles  noith  of 
Wyburg;  eaft  long.  29°,  north  lat.  ’6j°. 

NYSSA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  dioecia 
decandria  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of 
which  is  divided  into  five  fegments ; the 
ilyle  is  fingle  ; and  the  fruit  is  a drupe, 
containing  only  one  cell,  w'ith  a fingle 
cut.  It  is  a native  of  Virginia. 


o. 


or  O,  the  fourteenth  letter,  and 
8 ffourih  vowel  of  our  alphabet, 
9 pronounced  as  in  the  words  iiofe, 
rofe.  &c. 

The  found  of  this  letter  is  often  fo  foft, 
as  to  require  it  double,  and  that  chiefly 
in  the  middle  of  words  ; as  goofe,  re- 
■pi'oof.  Sic.  and  in  fome  words  this  00  is 
pionounced  like  u fliort,  as  in  flood, 
blood,  Szc. 

As  a numeral,  O is  fometimes  ufed  for 


eleven;  and  with  a dafli  over  it,  thus  0, 
for  eleven  thoufand. 

In  the  notes  of  the  antients,  O.  CON. 
is  read  of  us  co?iduSiuin  ; O.  C.  Q-ofsra 
confllioque ; O.  D.  M.  of  era,  donum, 
vmniis  ; and  O.  LO.  ofuslocaium. 

In  inufic,  the  O,  or  rather  a circle,  or 
double  CO,  is  a' note  of  time,  called  by 
us  a femi-breve  ; and,  by  the  Italians, 
ci-rcolo.  The  O is  alfo  u.^ed  as  a 
mark  of  triple  time,  as  being  the  nioft 
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perfefl  of  all  figures.  See  Triple. 

OAK,  qiiercus,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
monoeciaTolyandrla  dal's  of  plants,  with- 
out any  fldwer-petals ; the  liamina  are 
from  five  to  ten  in  number  : the  cup  of 
the  female  flower  is  formed  of  a fingle, 
coriaceous  leaf,  undivided  at  the  edge, 
and  rough  : the  fiyles.  are  from  two  to 
five:  the  feed  is  fingle,.  large  and  oval. 
For  the  galls  of  the  oak.  See  Galls. 
0.rk-timber  is  one  of  the  principal  ma- 
terials in  building ; and  being  ftrong  in  all 
pofitions,  may  be  trufied  incrofsand  tranf- 
verfe-work,  as  for  fummers,  be.ams,  &c. 

O.aK  of  Jeriifalem,  in  botany,  a name 
given  to  chenopodium.  See  the  article 
Chenopodium. 

PoifoiOkK.  See  Toxicoden'drum. 

oAKAM,  old  ropes  untwilied,  and  pulled 
out  into  ioofe  hemp,  in  order  to  be  ufed 
in  caulking  the  feams,  tree- nails  and 
bends  of  a fiji-p,  for  ftopping-or  prevent- 
ing leaks. 

OAKHAMPTON,  a borough  ofDevon- 
lliire,  twenty  miles  weft  of  E'xeter,  which 
.finds  two  members  to  parliament. 

OAR,  in  navigation,  a long  piece  of  wood, 
made  round  where  it  is  to  be  held  in  ihe 
hand,  and  thin  and  broad  at  the  other 
end,  for  the  eafier  cutting  and  refilling 
the  water,  and  confequently  moving  the 
veffel,  by  rawing.  Oars  for  fljips  are 
generally  cut  out  of  fir-timber,  thofefor 
barges  are  made  out  of  New-England, 
or  Dantzick-rafters,  and  thofe  for  boats, 
either  out  of  englifli-afli,  or  fir-rafters 
from  Norway. 

OAT,  avena,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
triandria-digynia'  dais  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  conllfts  of  two  valves  ; 
the  neftaria  are  two  ; from  the  back  of 
the  corolla,  there  grows  a fingle,  crook- 
ed, and  contorted  arifta,  or  awn:  the 
corolla  ferves  as  a peiicarpiinn,  furrcund-' 
ing  a fingle  feed,  which  is  of  an  oblong 
figure,  very  {harp- pointed  at  each  end, 
and  with  a longitudinal  furrow. 

Some  phyficians  have  recommended  a 
diet-drink  made  of  oats,  in  various  di- 
ftenipers.  The  method  of  preparing  it 
is  as  follows  ! Take  of  frtfh  oats  entire, 
and  well  waflied,  one  pound  and  a half; 
of  the  frelli  loot  of  I’uccory,  cut  into 
lliccs,  one  handful ; ‘ of  fpring-water, 
twelve  pints  ; boil  all  together  in  an 
earthen  veffel',  till  half  is  confumed  ; then 
ftrain  the  liquor  through  a linen  doth, 
and  add  to  it  fix  oiinpes  of  coarfe  fugar, 
and  half  an  ounce  of  I'al  prunellre  ; let, 
it  boil  again,  then  fet  it  by  for  a day 


and  a night  in  a cool  place  ; laftly,  pour 
off  the  dear  liquor,  and  keep  it  in  a cellar 
in  veffels  dbfe  {lopped. 

Two  ordinary  cups  of  this  liquor  given 
twice  a day,  three  hours  before,  and  as 
many  after'  dinner,  are  faid  to  do  wan- 
ders in  the  cure  of  all  kinds  of  feveis, 
colic-pains,  pleurifies,  the  itch,  cuta- 
neous-tumours, and  hypochondrical  dif- 
orders  ; as  alfo  in  cleanfing  the  kidneys 
from  fand,  and  opening  the  obftrufled 
vifcera.  The  ufe  of  it  is  to  be  continued 
thirteen  days. 

O.^TH,  jusjurandum,  is  a folemn  affirma- 
tion in  which  the  perfons  fworn  invoke 
the  almighty  to  wimefs  that  their  tefti- 
mony  is  true,  renouncing  all'  claim  to 
his  mercv,  and  calling  for  his  ven- 
geance if  it  be  falfe  : op  which  account 
' fuch  an  oath  is  termed  facramentum,  a 
holy  hand,  or  tie  j and  it  is  alfo  called  a 
corporal  oath,  becaufe  the  perlbn  who 
takes  it.  lays  his  right-hand  on  the  book 
of  the  Evangtlifts.  All  oaths  mult  be 
adminiftcred  by  a'perfon  duly  authoriz'  d, 
and  in  order  to  difcovcr truth  and  right; 
and  therefore,  if  a perfon  not  duly  au- 
thorized, adminillers  an  oath,  he  is  pu- 
nilliable  both  with  fine  and  imprifonmenr. 
A perfon  who  is  to  be  a witnefs  in  a 
caui'e  may  have  two  oaths  adminillercd  to 
him  ; the  one  to  fpeak  the  truth,  in  re- 
lation to  what  the  court  {hall  think  fit  to 
alk  him,  concerning  himfelf  or  any  thing 
elfe  that  is  not  evidence  in  the  caufe ; and 
the  other  purely  to  give  evidence  in  the 
caufe  wherein  he  is  produced  as  a wit- 
nefs ; the  former  of  which  is  called  an 
oath  upon  a voyer  dire.  By  llatute,  all 
that  bear  offices  of  any  kind  under  the 
.government,  members  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  ecclefiaftical  perfons,  members 
of  colleges,  fchool-mailers,  ferjeants  at 
law,  counfellors,  attornies,  follicitors, 
advocates,  pro6iors,  fife,  are  required  to 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  fupremacy, 
and  abjuration  ; all  perfons  neglefiling, 
or  refufing  to  take  thefe  oaths  are  de- 
clared to  be  incapable  of  executing  their 
offices  and  employments,  of  fuing  at  law, 
of  being  guardians,  executors,  ^r.  and 
are  liable  to  the  forfeiture  of  jctol. 
13  'W.  IIT.  c.  6.  I Ann,  c.  az.  and 
I Geo.  I.  c.  13. 

OEDACH,  a town  of  Germany,  in  tiie 
circle  of  Auftria  and  Hutchy  of  Stiria, 
ihirty-five  miles  welt  of  Gratz. 

OBADLAH,  or  the  fropheg  c/'OEADlAi-r, 
a canonical  book  oflbe  Old  Tellament; 
which  is  contained  in  one  finvile  chapteh 
13  ami 
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and  is  partly  an  inveflive  againft  the 
cruelty  of  the  Edomites,  who  mocked 
anil  derided  the  children  of  Ifrael,  as 
they  paffed  into  captivity,  and  with  other 
enemies,  their  confederates,  invaded  and 
opprelTtd  thole  ftrangers,  and  divided  the 
fpoil  amongll:  thetnielves : and  partly  a 
prediflion  of  the  deliverance  of  Ifrael, 
and  of  the  vi61ory  and  triumph  of  the 
whole  church  over  her  enemies. 

OSEDIENCE.  or  Obedientia,  in  the 
canon-law,  is  fometiraes  ufed  for  an 
cilice,  or  the  adrainillration  of  it.  In 
our  antient  cuftoms  obedientia  was  ufed, 
in  the  general,  for  every  thing  that  was 
enjoined  the  monks  by  the  abbots : and 
in  a more  limited  fenfe  it  was  applied 
to  the  fa;  m belonging  to  the  abbey,  to 
which  the  monks  were  fent  vi  ejul'dem 
obedientias,  either  to  look  after  the 
farm,  or  collefl  the  rents.  Hence,  thefe 
rents  ihemlelves  were  aifo  called  obe- 
dieiitiae. 

OBELISK,  in  architeflure,  a truncated, 
qu.idiargular,  and  Ilender  pyramid, 
railed  as  an  ornament,  and  frequently 
charged  either  with  infcriptions  or  hiero- 
glyphics. 

Obelifks  appear  to  he  of  very  great  an- 
tiquity, and  to  be  firft  raifed  to  tranfmit 
to  pollerity  precepts  of  philofophy,  which 
wt:re  cut  in  bieroglyphical  charaiSlers : 
afterwards  they  were  ufed  to  immortalize 
the  great  aiElions  of  heroes,  and  the 
memory  of  perfons  beloved.  The  firft 
obcliQc  mentioned  in  hittory  was  that  of 
Ramefes  king  of  Egypt,  in  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  wa^  which  was  forty  cubits 
high.  Phius,  another  king  of  Egypt, 
raifed  one  of  forty-five  cubits  ; and 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  another  of  eighty- 
eight  cubits,  in  memory  of  ArCnoe. 
Auguftus  erefted  one  at  Rome  in  the 
Canipns  Martins,  which  ferved  to  mark 
the  hours  on  an  horizontal  dial,  dr.rwn 
on  the  pavement,  They  were  called  by 
the  Egyptian  priefts  the  fingers  of  the 
fnn,  becau.fe  they  were  made  in  Egypt 
alfo,  to  ferve  a.s  ftyles,  or  gnomons  to 
mark  the  hours  on  the  ground.  The 
Arabs  ftill  call  them  Pharaoh’s  needle,s, 
wihence  the  Italians  call  them  agugliai 
and  rhe  French  aiguilles. 

The  proportions  in  the  height  and  th'ck- 
nels  .are  nearly  the  fame  in  all  obellflcs  ; 
•their  height  being  nine,  or  nine  'and  a 
half,  and  fomeiimes  ten  times  their  thick- 
nrfsj  and  their  diameter  at  the  top  never 
lefs'  than  .half,  and  never  greater  than 
three  fourths  of  that  at  the  bottom. 


Obelisk,  f,  in  grammar,  a mark  in  foria 
of  a dagger,  ufed  to  refer  the  re.ader  to  a 
note  in  the  margin,  at  the  fide  or  bottom 
of  a page. 

OBERNSBERG,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Bavaria,  fifteen  miles  fouih 
of  Palfau. 

OBERSTEIN,  the  capital  of  the  county 
of  the  fame  name,  in  the  Palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  thirty  miles  eaft  of  Triers. 

OEERWESEL,  or  Wesel,  a town  of 
Germany,  in  the  eleftorate  of  Triers, 
thirty-feven  miles  north-eaft  of  the  cily 
of  Triers. 

OBJECT,  in  philofophy,  fometliing  ap- 
prehended,  or  prefented  to  the  mind,  by 
fenfation  or  by  imagination. 

Chaiivinus  defines  an  ohjeiSI  to  be  that 
about  which  a power,  afl,  or  habit  is 
employed  ; thus,  good  is  the  objefl  of 
the  will,  truth  of  the  underftantling ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  colour  is  the  objeft 
of  fight,  found  of  hearing,  fife. 

Objects  are  ufually  divided  into  next, 
/iro,vtVaiZ,j^which  are  thole  the  power  or 
habit  is  immediately  employed  on  ; in 
which  fenfe,  colour  is  the  next  object 
of  fight ; and  remote,  which  are  thofe 
only  perceived  by  means  of  the  former; 
in  which  fenfe  the  wall  is  the  remote  ob- 
jefilof  fight,  fmee  we  only  fee  it  by  means 
of  its  colour,  fife.  Ideas  are  the  imme- 
diate objects  of  the  mind,  in  thinking;; 
bodies,  their  relations,  attributes,  fifr. 
are  the  mediate  objects.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears, that  there  is  a fort  of  fubordina- 
tion  of  objects.  ■ But  let  it  be  obferved  that 
a next  object  with  regard  to  a remote  one, 
is  properly  a fubject,  not  an  object.  See 
the  article  Subject. 

The  fchools  alfo  diftinguifli  objects /er Jr, 
being  properly  fuch  as  move  or  affect  our 
fcnfes ; fuch  are  the  fenfible  qualities: 
and  objects  per  acetdens,  which  are  fiib- 
ftance.s,'and  only  affect  us  by  being  in- 
verted with  fenfible  qualities.  Again, 
they  diftinguifli  between  common  ob- 
jects, fuch  as  affect  divers  fenfes,  as  mo- 
tion, figure,  fife,  and  proper  objects, 
which  affect  only  one  fenfe. 

Objeft  is  alfo  ufed  for  the -matter  of  an 
art  or  fcience,  or  that  about  which  it 
is  employed  ; in  which  fenfe,  it  alfo  co- 
incides with  fuhjeft. 

The  fchools  diftingnifli  divers  kinds  of 
objefils  in  the  fame  fcience,  as  material 
objeil,  formal  objefif,  objeflum  quod 
complexum,  objeflum  quod  incom- 
plexum,  fife. 

Object  glass  of  a tehfeope,  ormkmfciph 
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<he  glafs  placed  at  the  end  of  the  tube 
which  is  next  the  objeft.  See  the  articles 
Tei.escope  and. Microscope. 

OBJECTION,  fomething  urged  to  over- 
throw a pofition,  or  a difficulty  railed 
againfl:  an  allegation,  or  propolition  of 
a perfon  we  are  difputing  vsithal. 

objective  is  ufed,  in  the  fchools,  in 
Ipeaking  of  a thing  which  exifts  no  other- 
wife,  than  as  an  obje£l:  known.  The 
exiftence  of  fuch  a thing  is  faid  to  be  ob- 
jeflive. 

This  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  power,  or. 
faculty,  by  which  any  thing  becomes  in- 
telligible ; and  for  the  aft  itfelf,  whereby 
any  thing  is  prefented  to  the  mind  and 
known. 

OBIT,  among  chriftians,  a funeral  fo- 
lemnity,  or  office  for  the  dead,  molt  com- 
monly performed  when  the  corpfe  lies  in 
the  church  uninterred. 

It  likewife  lignifies  the  Snniverfary  office, 
or  annual  commemoration  of  the  dead, 
peiformed  yearly  on  the  day  of  their 
death,  with  prayers,  alms,  &c.  In  re- 
ligious houfes  they  have  a regifter,  in 
which  they  enter  the  obits  of  their  found- 
ers, or  benefaftors,  which  is  thence  term- 
ed the  obituary. 

OBLATI,  in  church-hiftory,  were  fecular 
perfons,  who  devoted  themfelves  and 
their  eftates  to  fome  , monaftery,  into 
which  they  were  admitted  as  a kind  of 
lay-brothers.  The  form  of  their  ad- 
miHion,  was,  putting  the  bell-ropes  of 
the  church  round  their  necks,  as  a mark 
of  fervitude.  They  wore  a religious 
habit,  but  different  from  that  of  the 
monks. 

Oblati,  in  France,  were  a kind  of  lay- 
monks,  antiently  placed  by  the  king  in 
all  the  abbeys  and  priories  belonging  to 
the  crown  ; to  whom  the  religious  were 
obliged  to  give  a monk's  allowance,  on 
account  of  their  ringing  the  bells,  fweep- 

' ing  the  church,  &c.  Thefe  places  were 
ufually  filled  with  lame  foldiers,  fome  of 
whom  had  penlions  without  performing 
any  duty.  But  thefe  oblati  with  their 
■fienfions,  have  fince  been  removed  to  the 
hotel  of  the  invalids  at  Paris. 

OBLATION,  a facrifice,  or  offering  made 
to  God.  See  the  article  Sacrifice. 

In  the  canon -law,  oblations  are  defined 
to  be  any  thing  offered  by  godly  chrifti- 
ans to  God  and  the  church,  whether 
moveables  or  immoveables.  There  were 
antiently  feveral  kinds  of  thofe,  as  ob- 
lationes  altaris,  which  were  given  to 
the  prieft  for  fayingi  mafs : oblationes 


defunftorum,  given  by  the  laft  will  of 
the  deceafed,  to' the 'church  : oblationes 
mortuorum,  thofe  given  by  the  relations 
of  the  dead  at  their  burials ; obla- 
tiones pcenitentium,  thofe  given  by  peni- 
tents 5 and  oblationes  peniecoftales,  or 
whitfuntide-offerings.  Till  the  fourth 
century,  the  church  had  no  fixed  reve- 
nues, the  clergy  wholly  fubfifting  on  vo- 
luntary oblations.  Oblations  are  now  in 
the  nature  of  tythes,  and  recoverable  in 
the  ecclefiaftical  courts. 

OBLIGATION,  in  general,  denotes  any 
aft  whereby  a perfon  becomes  bound  to 
another,  to  do  fomething ; as  to  pay  a 
fum  of  monpy,  be  furety,  or  the  like. 
Obligations  are  of  three  kinds,  mia.  na- 
tural, civil,  and  mixed.  Natural  obli- 
gations are  entirely  founded  oh  natural 
equity;  civil  obligation,  on  civil  au- 
thority alone,  without  any  foundation 
in  natural  equity;  and  mixed  obliga- 
tions are  thofe  which  being  founded  on 
natural  equity,  are  further  enforced  by  ci- 
vil authority; 

In  a legal  fenfe,  obligation  fignifies  a 
bond,  wherein  is  contained  a penalty, 
with  a condition  annexed  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  &c.  The  difference 
between  it  and  a bill  is,  that  the  latter  is 
generally  without  a penalty  or  condition, 
though  it  may  be  made  obligatory:  and 
obligations  are  fometimes  by  matter  of 
record,  as  ftatutes  and  recognizances. 
See  the  article  Bond. 

OBLIQUATION,  or  Cathetus  of  Obli- 
QUATioN.  See  Cathetus. 

OBLIQUE,  in  geometry,  fomething  aflant, 
or  that  deviates  from  the  perpendicular. 
Thus  an  oblique  angle,  is  either  an 
acute  or  obtufe  one,  z.  e.  any  angle  except 
a right  one.  See  the  article  Angle. 

OBUquE  ASCENSION,  in  aftronomy.  See 
the  article  Ascension. 

OBLiquE  cases,  in  grammar,  are  all  the 
cafes  except  the  nominative.  See  Case. 

Oblique  descension,  inaltronomy.  See 
the  article  Descension. 

Oblique  line,  that  which,  falling  on 
another  line,  makes  oblique  angles  with 
it,  Hiix.  one  acute,  and  the  other  obtufe. 

Oblique  percussion,  in  mechanics. 
See  the  article  Percussion. 

Oblique  planes,  in  dialling,  are  thofe 
whicn  recline  from  the  zenith,  or  incline 
towards  the  horizon.  See  the  articles 
Dial  and  Plane. 

The  obliquity,  or  quantity  of  this  in- 
clination, or  reclination,  may  be  found 
by  means  of  a quadrant, 
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Oblique  sailing,  in  navigation,  is  when 
a ihip  fails  upon  fome  rhumb  between 
the  four  caidinal  points,  making  an  ob- 
lique angle  with  the  meridian ; ' in  which 
cafe,  the  continually  changes  both  latitude 
and  longitude. 

Oblique  failing  is  of  three  kinds,  ‘uis. 
plain-failing,  mercator’s  failing,  and 
great  circle-failing.  See  the  article  ,■ 
Navigation. 

Oblique  sphere,  is  where  the  pole  is 
elevated  any  number  of  degrees  lefs  than 
90°  i in  which  cafe,  the  axis  of  the 
world,  the  equator,  apd  parallels  of  de- 
clination will  cut  the  horizon  obliquely. 
See  the  article  Sphere. 

OBLIQUITY  0/  the  ecliptic.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Ecliptic. 

OBLIQUUS,  in  anatomy,  oblique,  a name 
given  to  leverai  mufcles,  particularly  in 
the  bead,  eye?,  and  abdomen.  For  the 
oblique  mufcles  of  the  head,  fee  the  ar- 
ticle Frontal  Muscles. 

The  oblique  mufcles  of  the  eye,  called' 
alfo  rotatores,  are  two,  a larger  and  a 
fmaller.  The  firtt,  which  is  alfo  called 
obliquus  fuperior,  and  trochlearis,  the 
greater,  upper,  or  trochlear  oblique 
niufcle  of  the  eye,  has  its  origin  near 
the  refti,  and  palTes  through  a Angular 
trochlea,  of  an  almoft  cartilaginous 
If  ru'flme,  near  the  large  canthus  of  ihe 
eye:  from  thence  it  again  turns  back, 
and  is  inferred  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
eye,  near  its  middle  : hence  it  obliquely 
deprefles  the  pupil,  and  in  fome  degree 
draws  it  outwards.  The  obliquus  minor, 
the  lefi'er  oblique  niufcle  of  the  eye, 
arifes  from  the  anterior  and  inner  part  of 
the- orbit,  not  far  from  the  nafal  canal: 
St  furrounds  obliquely  the  lower  part  of 
the  bulb,  Giul  is' inferted  into  its  exterior 
pait,  near  the  middle.  Flence  it  moves 
the  pupil  of  the  eye  obliquely  upwards  ; 
but  both  thefe  mufcles  afling  together, 
draw  it  forwards,  and  thus  they  are  the 
ahtagonills  of  the  re£ti,  which  draw  it 
backwards. 

The  oblique  miifcle  of  the  ear,  called 
alfo  by  fome  ihe  femi-circularis,  is  one 
of  the  tbi'ce  mufcles  of  the  malleus,  and- 
is  fituated  in  ihe  external  and  boney  part 
of  the  duiSlus  Euliachii  j from  whence 
paffing  a little  upwards,  and  backwards 
t!n'0U5,h  the  canal,  it  is  inferted  into  the 
larg'df  projefs  of  the  malleus,  and  ferves 
to  relax  and  ftraiten,  in  various  degrees, 
the  membrane  of  the  tympanum. 

The  oblique  afcendents  are,  a pair  of 
snulcles'  of  the.a^Qmen,  that  arile  from 


the  fifth  rib  to  tlie  eleventh,  and  termi- 
nate, by  their  aponeurofes,  in  the  fpine 
of  the  ileum,  the  os  pubis,  andthelinea 
allia;  however,  feveral  fibres  pafs  thro’ 
them.  The'  oblique  afcendants,  are  a 
pair  of  mufcles  that  arife  from  the  olfa 
ilei,  the  os  factum,  and  the  I'pines  of  the 
loins ; and  are  inferted  partly  in  the 
lower  fide  of  the  fpurious  ribs,  and  • 
partly.in  the  linea  alba.  There  is  an 
annulus  or  ring  in  the  lower  part  of  (he 
oblique  defcendents ; and  a perforation 
in  the  oblique  afcendents,  ferving  for 
giving  paffage  to  procelTes  of  the  perito- 
naeum, and  the  fpermatic  veflels  in  men, 
and  to  the  ligamentum  rotunda  of  the  ute- 
rus in  women, 

OBLONG,  in  general,  -denotes  a figure 
that  is  longer  than  broad  : fuch  is  a ps. 
rallelogram,  ellipfis,  fs’r.  See  the  article 
Parallelogram  and.ELLipsis. 
OBLONGATA  medulla,  in  anatomy, 
See  Medulla  and  Brain. 

OBOLUS,  in  antiquity,  an  antient  athe- 
nian  coin.  See  the  article  Coin. 
Among  antient  phyficians,  obolus  like- 
wife  denoted  a weight,  equal  to  ten 
- grains.  Seethe  aQicle  Weight.- 
OBREPTITIOUS,  an  appellation  given 
to  letters  patent,  or  other  inftnnnents, 
obtained  of  a fuperior  by  furprize:  or, 
by  concealing  from  him  the  truth. 
OBSCURA  CAMERA.  See  CaiMERa. 
OBSCURE,  fomething  that  is  dark  and 
reflefils  little  light,  or  that  is  not  clear 
and  intelligible. 

Obfcurity,  in  this  laft  fenfe,  arifes  . from 
hence,  that  we  do  not  conceive  and  ex- 
prefs  things  as  they  are,  but  as  we  judge 
them  to  he,  ere  w'e  Imye  fully  examined 
them.  See  the^a^KTes  Knowledge, 
Language,  \^Mrd,  fs’c. 

OBSCURO,  or  OlaRo  obscuro.  See 
the  article  Cla'RO-obscuro. 
OBSECRATION,  in  rhetoric,  a figure 
whereby  the  orator  implores  the  afiiflance 
of  God,  or  man.  Such  is  that  of  Pa* 
linurus,  .ffin.  vi.  V.  363,  feq. 

Sluod  te  per  coelijucundum  lumen  S’  mifus, 
Per  genitorem  ora, per  fpem  furge?itis  Iidi  \ 
Eripe  me  his,  inujiSe,  malis:  &c. 
OBSEC^'IES,  the  fame  with  funeral  fo- 
lemnities.  See  the  articles  -BuR'tAl., 
Funeral,  &c. 

OBSERVANCE,  in  a monadic  fenfe,  de- 
no,tcs  a community  of  religious,  tied  to 
the  perpetual  obfervation  of  the  fame 
rule. 

OBSERVATION,  among  navigators, 

, lignifies  the  taking  the  fun’s,  or  the  (tar  s 
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jneridlan  altitude,  in  order  thereby  to 
find  the  latitude.  See  Latitude. 

Observations.  See  Coeles- 
TiAL,  and  the  following  article. 

OBSERVATORY,  a place  deftined  for 
obferving  the  heavenly  bodies;  being, 
generally,  a building  erefted  on  (bme 
eminence,  covered  with  a terrace  for  ma- 
king attronomical  obfervations. 

The  more  celebrated  obfervatories  are, 

I.  The  Greenwich-obfervatory,  built  in 
1676,  by  order  of  Charles  II.  at  the 
follicitaiions  of  Sir  Jonas  Moor,  and  Sir 
Chriftopher  Wren;  and  furnifhed  with 
the  moft  accurate  inlfruments,  particu- 
In-ly  a noble  lextant  of  feven  feet  radius, 
with  teldcopic  fights. 

Theperfon  to  whom  the  province  of  ob- 
ferving was  firft  committed,  was  Mr.  J. 
Flamlieed  ; a man,  who,  as  Dr,  Halley 
exprefi'es  it,  feemed  born  for  the  em- 
ployment. For  the  fpace  of  fourteen 
years,  with  unwearied  pains,  he  watched 
the  motion  of  the  planets;  chiefly  thofe 
of  the  moon,  as  it  was  given  him  in 
charge,  that  a new  theory  of  that  planet, 
exhibiting  all  irregularities,  being  found, 
the  longitude  might  thence  be  deter- 
mined. 

In  the  year  1690,  having  provided  him- 
felf  with  a mural  arch,  of  feven  feet 
diameter,  well  fixed  in  the  plane  of  the 
meridian,  he  began  to  verify  his  cata- 
logue of  fixed  ftars,  which  hitherto  had 
depended  altogether  on  the  diftances 
meafured  with  the  fextant,  after  a new 
and  very  different  manner;  viz.  by 
taking  the  meridional  altitudes,  and  the 
mcmcnts  of  culmination,  or  the  right 
afcenfion  and  declination.  This  inftru- 
mentlie  was  10  pleafed  with,  that  he  laid 
the  ufe  of  the  fextant  almolt  wholly 
alide.  Thus  was  the  aftronomer  royal 
employed  for  thirty  years  ; in  the  courfe 
of  which  time,  nothing  had  appeared  in 
public,  worth  fo  much  expence  and  pre- 
paration; fo  that  the  obferver  feemed  ra- 
ther to  have  been  employed  for  his  own 
fake,  and  that  of  a few  friends,  than  for 
the  public  : though  it  was  notorious  the 
obferva'ions  that  had  been  made,  were 
vrry  miinercus,  and  the  papers  fwelled 
to  a great  bulk. 

This  occafioned  prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, in  the  year  1704,  to  appoint 
certain  members  of  the -royal  fociety, 
Tts.  the  honourable  Fraacis  Robarts,  Sir 
Chrilloplier  Wren,  Sirlfaac  Newton,  Dr. 
Gregory,  and  Dr.  Arbtuhnot,  to  infipeft 
FlainlUed’s  papers,  and  cboofi;  out  of 


them  fuch  as  they  (hould  think  fit  for 
the  prefs  ; purpofing  to  print  them  at  liis 
own  expcnce  ; but,  (he  patron  of  the 
work  dying,  before  the  impreiTion  was 
hsif  finifhed,  it  lay  ftill  for  fometime; 
til!  at  length  it  was  returned  by  order  of 
queen  Anne,  and  the  care  of  the  prefs 
committeil  to  Dr,  Arbuthno',  and  tha't 
of  correfling  and  fupplying  the  copy, 
to  Dr.  Halley;  fuch  was* the  rife  and 
progrefs  of  "the  Hiftoria  Cceieftis;  the 
principal  part  whereof  is  the  catalogue 
of  the  fixed  Itafs,  called  alio  the  Green- 
wich-Catalogue.  ' The  Greenwich-Oh- 
fervatory.is  lound,  by  ver.y  accurate  ob- 
fervations,  to  lie  in  51°  28'  30".  north 
latitude. 

a.  The-parI(h-Obfervatory,  built  by  the 
late  Louis  XIV,  in  the  Fauxbourg  Sr, 
Jaques. 

It  is  a very  fingnlar,  but  withal  a very 
magnificent  building  ; the  defign  of 
monfieur.Perault;  it  is  eighty  feet  high, 
and  at  top  is  a terras. 

The  difference  in  longitude  between  this 
and  the  Greenwich-Obfervatory  is  2®  20' 
weft. 

In  it  is  a cave,  or  cellar,  170  feet  defeent, 
for  experiments  that  are  to  be  made  far, 
from  the  fun,  &c.  particularly  fuch  as 
relate  to  congelations,  refrigerations,  in- 
durations, confervations,  &c, 

3.  Tycho  Brahe’s  Obfervatory  which 
was  in  the  little  ifiand  Ween,  orScarlet- 
Ifland,  between  the  coafts of  Schonen  and 
IZeland,  in  the  Baltic. 

It  was  erefted  and  furnifhed  with  in- 
ftruments  at  his  own  expence,  and  called 
by  himXJraniburg. 

Here  be  fpent  twenty  years  in  obferving 
the  ftars  : the  refult  is  his  catalogue. 

Mr.  Gordon,  in  thePhilofophical  Tranf- 
aflions,  obferves,  that  this  was  none  of 
the  fitteft  places  for  fome  kind  of  ob.'er- 
vations,  particularly  the  rifings  and  fet- 
tings;  as  lying  too  low,  and  being  land- 
locked on  all  the  points  cf  the  compafs 
but  three  ; and  the  land-horizon  exceed- 
ingly rugged  and  uneven.  ' 

4.  Pekin- Obfervatory  ; father  LeCompte 
deferibes  a very  magnificent  ObVervatory, 
erefled  and  furniflied  by  the  late  emperor 

.of  China,  in  his  capital,  at  the  i.itercef- 
fion  of  fome  jefiiits,  niilfionariee,  cliieflv 
father  Verbiett,  whom  he  made  his  chief 
obferver. 

The  inftruments  are  exceedingly  large; 
but  the  divifions  Id's  accurate,  and  ilie 
contrivance  in  fome  refpefl,  lefs  com- 
modious than  thofe  of  the  Europeans  s 
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Tlie  chief  are  an  armlllary,  zodiacal 
fpheie,  of  fix  Paris-feet  diameter ; an 
equinoflial  fphere,  of  fix  feet  diameter  j 
an  azimuthal  horizon,  fix  feet  diameter  ; 
a large  quadrant,  fix  feet  radius;  a fex- 
tant,  eight  feet  radius ; and  a celeftlal 
globe,  fix  feet  diameter. 

OBSESSION,  thei  being  befet  by  an  evil 
fpirit,  which  without  entering  the  body, 
torments,  and,  as  it  were,  befieges  the 
perfon  from  without;  in  which  fenfe,  it 
differs  from  poffeffion. 

The  marks  of  obfeflion,  according  to 
fome,  are  a being  hoifted  into  the  air,  and 
thrown  violently  down  without  being 
hurt  ; fpeaking  languages  never  learnt, 
having  an  averfion  to  all  a6ls  and  offices 
of  religion,  &c.  Some  phyficians  look 
on  all  cafes  of  obfeffion  as  natural,  and 
curable  by  natural  medicines,  particular- 
ly purgatives  and  vomitives. 
OBSIDIANUS  Laps,  the  Obsidian- 
stone.  See  the  article  Lapis. 

OBSIDIONALIS,  an  epithet  applied  by 
the  Romans  to  a fort  of  crown.  See  the 
article  Crown. 

OBSTRUCTION,  in  medicine,  fuch  an 
obturation  of  the  veffels,  as  prevents  the 
circulation  of  the  fluids,  whether  of  the 
found  and  vital,  or  of  the  morbid  and 
peccant  kind;  through  them  ; arifing 
from  an  excels  of  the  bulk  of  the  fluid  to 
be  tranfmitted,  above  the  capacity  of  the 
veffel  which  ought  to  tranfmit  it. 

Such  an  obftruflion,  then,  proceeds  either 
from  the  narrownefs  of  the  veffels,  or  the 
exceffive  bulk  of  the  fluids  to  be  tranf- 
niitted  through  them,  or  a concurrence 
of  both  thefe  circuniftances.  The  nar- 
rownefs of  the  veffels  is  produced  either 
by  external  compreffion,  the  proper  con- 
traftion  of  the  veffels  themfelves,  or  an 
increafed  thicknefs  in  their  membranes. 
The  bulk  of  the  molecules  of  the  blood 
is  increafed  by  the  yifcidity  of  the  fluids, 
or  by  means  of  an  error  loci. 

An  obllruflion  may  alfo  proceed  from  a 
narrownefs  of  the  veffels  in  conjunftion 
with  a preternatural  bulk,  of  the  mole- 
cules of  the  fluids. 

The  veffels  may  be  externally  compreffed. 

1.  By  an  adjaceni  tumour,  either  of  the 
plethoric,  inflamed,  purulent,  fchirrhous, 
cancerous,  cedematous,  encyrted,  tteato- 
niatous,  atheromatous,  melicerou.s,  hy- 
datidic,  aueurifniatic,  varicofe,  tophous, 
pituitbus,  calculous,  or  callous  kind. 

2.  By  fraflures,  luxations,  diftortions, 
©r  dillraflions  of  the  harder  parts  of  the 
body,  compreffing  the  flexible  and  plknt 
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'veffels.  3.  By  every  caufe  which  pre.; 
ternaturally  ftretches  and  lengthens  the 
veffels,  whethe'r  by  a tumour,  or  the 
preffure  of  a part  when  out  of  its  na- 
tural  fituation,  or  by  any  external  ftretch- 
ing  force.  4,  By  external  comprefling 
caufes,  fucli  as  too  tight  cloths,  ban- 
dages, the  weight  of  an  incumbent  body 
preffing  upon  one  particular  part,  and 
ligatures.  This  effefl;  may  alfo  (Be  pro. 
duced  by  motion,  attrition,  and  em- 
bracing other  bodies,  for  when  any  part 
of  the  human  body,  is  moved  againft  an 
hard  obftacle,  the  flexible  veffels  are  ne- 
ceffarily  compreffed.  An  increafed  con- 
traflion,  efpecially  of  the  fpiral  fibres, 
and  alfo  of  the  longitudinal,  leffcns  the 
cavities  of  the  veffels ; and  this  con- 
traction arifesfirftfrom  every  caufe  which 
increafes  the  elaftic  force  of  the  fibres, 
veffels,  and  vifeera ; fecondly,from  the tu- 
mour  and  preternatural  diftention  of  thofe 
minute  veffels,  by  a contexture  of  which 
the  fides  of  the  larger  veffels  are  formed ; 
and  thirdly,  by  a diminution  of  that 
caufe  which  dilates  the  veffels  whether 
for  inftance  inanition  or  a languid  ftate 
ef  the  veffels.  See  Tumour,  Sfr, 

The  thicknefs  of  the  membranes  of  the 
.veffels  is  increafed  firft  by  every  tumour 
happening  in  thofe  veffels,  by  the  union 
and  contexture  of  which  the  membranes 
are  formed  ; and  fecondly,  by  callules, 
either  of  a cartilaginous,  membranous,  or 
bony  nature,  formed  there. 

The  effects  of  an  obftruction  are  various, 
according  to  the  diverfity . of  the  obftruct- 
ed  veffel,  and  obftructing  matter.  In 
the  fauguiferous  arterial  veffels,  an  in- 
flammation of  the  firft  kind  happens; 
in  the  dilated  lymphatic  arterial  veffels, 
an  inflammation  of  the  fecond  kind;  in 
the  larger  lymphatic  veffels,  an  cedema; 
in  the  fmaller,  pains  without  any  ap- 
parent tumour ; but  in  the  pinguiferous, 
offeous,  medullary,  and  biliary  veffels, 
other  dilbrders  arife  from  an  obttruction. 
See  the  article  Inflammation,  &c. 
When  the  different  kinds  of  oblfructions 
are  diftinctly  known,  it  is  no  difficult 
matter  to  find  a cure  adapted  to  each. 
For  that  fpecies  of  obfiruction  which 
arifes  from  exlcnial  compreffion  indi- 
cates the  removal  of  the  coEnpreffmg 
caufe,  if  poflible.  That  fpecies  of  ob- 
ftruction  which  arifes  from  an  increafed 
contraction  of  the  fibres  may  be  removed, 
firft,  by  fuch  medicines' as  correct  the 
too  great  contraction  of  the  fibres,  veffels, 
and  vifeera ; fecsutlly,  and  more  eipe- 
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ci’jlly,  if  their  virtues  have  immediate 
accefs  to  the  part  affcfled,  which  advan- 
tage is  principally  to  be  obtained  by 
fomentations,  fumigations,  baths,  and 
ointments;  thirdly,  by  fuch  remedies  as 
empty  the  too  full  veffels  compoGng  the 
membranes.  This  intention  is  anfwered 
by  evacuants,  in  general,  but  efpecially 
by  laxative,  diluting,  refolvent,  attenu- 
ating, deterfive,  and  evacuant  medicines 
applied  to  the  veffels  themfelves  ; and 
fourthly,  by  fuch  medicines  as  refolve 
callofities  when  formed.  See  the  article 
Fomentation,  ©'r. 

The  unfitnefs  of  the  fluids  for  pafllng 
through  the  veffels,  which  depends  upon 
their  ioftng  their  fpherical  figure,  may 
be  known  from  an  inveftigation  of  its 
caufes,  which  are  for  the  moft  part  fub- 
jefted  to  the  fenfes.  It  is  cured  by  fuch 
remedies  as  reftore  the  fpherical  figure  of 
the  globules  of  the  blood.  Of  this  kind 
are  all  thofe  things  which  increafe  the 
motion  of  the  fluids  through  the  veffels 
artdvifcera;  fuch  as  all  ftimulating  and 
corroborating  medicines,  as  alfo  brilk 
motion. 

As  the  concretion  and  infpiffation  of  the 
fluids  arife  from  different  caufes,  fo  it 
requires  different  methods  of  treatment, 
and  different  medicines  according  to  the 
various  conditions  of  the  patient.  And 
this  diverfity  of  caufes,  when  inveftigat- 
ed,  will  dilcover  the  moft  proper  medi- 
cines, and  the  bell  method  of  tiling  them, 
in  general,  the  concretion  of  humours  is 
removed  firft  by  the  reciprocal  motion  of 
theyeffels;  fecondly,  by  dilution ; third- 
ly,  by  an  attenuating  fluid  conveyed  to 
the  mafs  of  blood  mixed  with  it,  and  cir- 
culating along  with  it ; and  fourthly,  by 
removing  the  coagulating  caufe. 

The  reciprocal  motion  of  the  veffels  is 
procured  firft  by  fiich  remedies  as  di- 
minilh  the  diftending  caufes,  fuch  as 
venefeflion  ; fecondly,  by  fuch  medicines 
as  corroborate  the  veffels;  thirdly,  by 
friflion  and  mufcular  motion.  See  the 
article  Friction. 

The  caufe  which  coagulates  the  fluids, 
is  removed  by  the  influence  of  ftrongly 
attrafling  repiedies,  but  when  the  fluids 
propelled  into  improper  places  become 
incapable  of  circulating,  and  by  that 
means  gencrafe  obftructions,  many  and 
violent  diforders  are  produced  ; for  which 
reafoQ  the  fource  and  caufp  from  which 
they  proceed  ought  to  be  carefully  at- 
tended to.  The  cure  is  obtained,  firft 
by  repelling  the  impacted  nfeUer  with  a 
' Yoi,  III, 
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retrograde  motion  into  larger  vefl'cls  5 
fecondly,  by  refolving  it;  thirdly,  by 
relaxing  the  veffels  ; and  fomtbly,  by 
fuppuration.  See  SuppoRATiON,  &c. 
The  impacted  motion  is  repelled  with  a 
retrograde  motion,  firft  by  evacuating 
the  fluid  which  acts  upon  the  impacted 
matter  by  a liberal  -and  bidden  venefec- 
tion,  by  which  means  the  obftructing 
matter  is  forced  back  by  the  effort  of  the 
contracted  veffel  ; and  fecondly,  by  fric- 
tion performed  from  the  extremities  of 
the  bafes  of  the  veffels.  See  the  ai  ticle 
Evacuants,  &c. 

.Obstruction  of  the  bo’wels,  obstruc- 
Tio  ALvi,  in  medicine.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Costiveness. 

OBSTRUENTS.  See  DeO|Bsteuents. 

OBTURATOR,  in  anatomy,  a name 
for  the  two  muffles  of  the  thigh,  one 
of  which  is  the  ^ijiarfupialis,  and  is  call- 
ed obturator  intc-rias,  and  the  other  the 
obturator  externus.  Theff  two  muffles 
fliut  up  the  foramen  or  aperture  between 
the  os  pubis  and  the  hip-bone.  The 
obturator  internus  comes  from  the  inter- 
nal circumference  of  the  hole  that  is  be- 
tween the  iffhium  and  the  os  pubis ; and 
paffing  thro’ the  finuofity  of  the  iffhium, 
it  is  inferted  into  the  dent  of  the  great 
trochanjer.  Its  tendon  lies  between 
the  gemini  : it  turns  the  thigh  to  the 
outfide.  The  obturator  externus  comes 
from  the  external  circumference  of  the 
fame  hole  as  the  former  ; it  embraces  the 
neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  and,  paffes  un- 
der the' quadratus  to  the  finall  cavity  of 
the  great  trochanter, 

OBTUSE,  fignifies  blunt,  dull,  ©r.  in 
oppofition  to  acute,  (harp,  ©r.  thus  we 
fay  obtufe  angle,  obtufe  angled  triangle, 
©r.  See  the  article  Angle,  ©r. 

OBVENTIONS,in  antient  law-books,  fig- 
nify  the  produce  of  a benefice,  or  fpiri- 
tual  living.  Including  oblations,  tithes, 
rents,  and  other  revenues.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Oblation,  ©r. 

OBU-LARIA,  in  botany,  a genns  of  the 
didynamia  angiofpermia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  whpreof  is  monopetalous,  the 
tube,  is  campar.ulated,  ventrlcofe  and 
pervious,  the  limb  is  divided  into  four 
patulous  ffgments.  The  fruit  is  a round- 
ifll  compreffed  ventiicofe  capfule ; formed 
of  two  valves,  and  containing  feverat 
feeds,  in  form  of  a fine  powder. 

OBY,  a great  river  of  Ruffia,  which  rifes 
in  KLalmuck  Tartary,  and  forms  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Afia,  till 
it  falls  into  she  fryzen  ocean,  alter  it  has 
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nin  a courfe  of  above  two  thoufand 
rSiles. 

OCCASIO,  in  antient  law-writers,  de- 
notes a tribute  which  the  lord  impofed  on 
his  valTals  or  tenants,  on  occafion  of 
war,  or  other  ^exigencies. 

OCCATION,  a term  in  the  antient  httf- 
bandry,  by  which  they  exprelTed  what 
we  do  by  harrowing,  though  they  per- 
formed it  with  a different  inftrumentj 
being  a kind  of  rake,  with  the  teeth  of 
which  they  levelled  the  ground,  and 
broke  the  clods;  and  with  the  hand’ 
ftrewed  the  corn  over  this  level  ground. 
Then  they  brought  on  the  plough  and 
ploughed  it  in,  fo  that  the  grain  was 
fown  in  furrows,  as  we  exprcls  it,  and 
ufually  came  up  as  we  fee  it  does  at  this 
time  with  us  in  the  fame  cafe  in  the  lower 
parts  only.  After  it  had  got  a few 
leaves  they  went  oyer  the  ground  again 
with  the  fame  infttii.aent  to  clear  away 
the  weeds,  and  move  the  earth  about  the 
roots  of  the  young  plants. 

OCCIDENT,  in  geography,  the  wellward 
quarter  of  the  horizon,  or  that  part  of 
the  horizon  where  the  ecliptic,  or  the  fun 
therein,  defcends  into  the  lower  hemi- 
fphere,  in  contradiftinflion  to  orient. 
Hence  we  ufe  the  word  occidental,  for 
any  thing  belonging  to  the  vyeft,  as  oc- 
cidental bezoard,  occidental  pearl-,  &c. 

OCCIPITAL,  in  anatomy,  a'  term  ap- 
plied to  the  parts  of  the  occiput,  or  back 
part  of  the  Ikull.  See  the  articles  Occi- 
FiTis  Os,  and  Skull. 

OCCIPITALES,  or  the  Occipital 
MUSCLES,  arife  on  each  fide  fiom  the 
os  occipitis,  where  it  adheres  to  the 
temporal  bones  i they  afcend  upwards 
over  the  olTa  bregmatis,  and  join  their 
aponeurofes  with  the  frontal  ones,  to 
which  they  feem  to  afford  their  fixed 
point:  they,  together  with  the  frontap 
ones,  cover  the  head  as  it  were  with 
a helmet,  dr  cap,  and  they  affift  their 
sflrons.  Morgagni  has  obferved,  that 
tliefe  occipital  mufcles  are  fometimes 
intirely  wanting,  and  at  others  when 
not  abfolutely  deficient,  that  they  are 
fo  thin  that  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  fee 
them : fometimes  alfo  they  are  larger 
than  ufual,  and  are  divided  as  it  were 

' each  into  two.  It  has  been  from  an 
examination  of  them  in  fonie  fubjeff,  in 
which  they  were  of  this  kind,  that  Sanc- 
torius  makes  two  occipital  mufcles  of 
each  fide. 

OCCIPITIS  os,  the  OCCIPITAL  bone, 
in,  anatomy,  the  fourth  bone  of  the 


cranium,  fo  called  from  its  fituatlon  in 
the  occiput,  or,  back  part  of  the  Ikull, 
See  the  article  Skull. 

Its  figure  refembles  a lozenge,  irregular- 
ly notched,  or  indented  j being  convex 
on  the  outfide,  and  concave  within.  It 
is  very  thick,  and  has  a -protuberance 
about  the  middle  of  its  convex  fide  ; it 
ha's  alfo  three  apophyfts,  two  of  which 
are  condyloide,  .ferving  for  its  articula- 
tion, with  the  upper  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
whereby  the  whole  head  is  fupported. 

OCCULT,  fomething  fecret,  hidden,  oc 
invifible.  The  occult  fciences,  are  ma- 
gic, necromancy,  cabbala,  &c. 

Occult,  in  geometry,  is  uled  for  a line 
that  is  fcarce  perceivable,  drawn  with  ihe 
point  of  the  compaffes,  or  a leaden  pen- 
cil. Thefe  lines  are  ufed  in  feveral  oper- 
ations, as  the  raifing  of  plans,  defigns 
of  building,  pieces  of  perfpeflive,  &c. 
They  are  to  be  effaced  when  the  work 
isfinilhed. 

OCCULTATION,  in  allronomy,  the 
time  a ftar  or  planet  is  hid  from  our 
fight,  by  the  interpofilion  of  the  body  of 
tlie  moon,  or  of  fome  other  planet.  See 
the  arlicle  Eclipse. 

Circle  qf  perpetual  Occultation,  is  a 
parallel  in  an  oblique  fpbere,  as  fat 
diftant  from  the  depreffed  pole,  as  the 
elevated  pole  is  from  the  horizon.  See 
the  article  Horizon, 

All  the  ftars  between  this  parallel  and 
the  depreffed  pole,  never,  rife,  but  lie 
conftantly  hid  under  the  horizon  of  the 
place. 

OCCUPANT,  in  law,  theperfon  thatM 
feizes,  or  gets  pofffflion  of  a thing; 
and  this  by  law  muft  be  of  what  has  a 
natural  exiftence,  aS  of  land,  fSc.  A 
perfon  cannot  be  an  occupant  of  a void 
poffeffion.  Where  the  tenant,  for  the 
term  of  another’s  life,  dies,  the  eelul  fi 
•vie  being  alive,  or  in  cafe  a tenant  for 
his  own  life,  grants  over  his  eftate  to 
another,  and  the  grantee  dies  before 
him,  there  fball  be  an  occupant,  unleft 
the  grant  be  made  alfo  to  the  grantee  s 
heirs  during  the  term,  &c.  By  ftatute  it 
is  ordained,  that  an  eftate,  pur  uutfl 
me,  may  be  deviled  by  will;  and  if  no 
devife  thereof  is  made,  whereby,  the 
heir  becomes  fpecial  occupant,  it  thall 
be  affets  in  his  hands  to  pay  debts, 
or  for  want  of  fuch  heir,  it  is  to  go  to 
the  executors  or  adminiftiators  of  the 
perfon  who  had  the  eftate. 

OCCUPATION,  in  a legal  fenfe,  is  taken 
for  ufe  or  tenor,  as  in  deeds  it  is 
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quently  faid,  that  fuch  lands  are  or  lately 
were  in  the  tenure  or  occapatibn  of  fuch 
a perfon.  This  is  likewife  ufeij  for  a 
trade  or  tnyftery. 

Occupation,  or  Occupancy,  in  the 
civil  law,  denotes  the  pofleflion  of  fuch 
things  as  at  prefent  properly  belong  to 
no  private  perfon;  but  are-caipable  of 
being  made  fo,  as  by  feizing  of  taking 
of  fpoils  in  war,  by  catching  things  wild 
by  nature,  as  birds  and  beafts  of  game, 
Elr.  or  by  finding  things  before  undif- 
covered,  or  loft  by  their  proper  owners. 
OCCUPAVIT,  in  law,  a writ  which 
iffues  for  a perfon  that  is  ejefled  out  of 
an  eftate  of  inheritance  in  time  of  war. 
OCCUPIERS  of  WALKING,  a term  in 
the  falt-works  for  the  perfons  who  are 
the  fworn  officers  that  allot,  in  particular 
places,  what  quantity  of  fait  is  to  be 
made,  that  the  markets  may  not  be 
overftocked,  and  fee  that  all  is  carried 
fairly  and  equally  between  the  lord  and 
the  tenant. 

OCEAN,  in  geography,  that  vaft  col- 
leftion  of  fait  and  navigable  waters,  in 
which  the  two  continents,  the  firft  in- 
cluding Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  and 
thelaft  A.aerica,  areinclofed  like  illands. 
The  ocean  is  diftinguilhed  into  three 
grand  divifions.  i,  The  Atlantic  ocean, 
which  divides  Europe  and  Africa  from 
America,  which  is  generally  about  three 
thoufand  miles  wide.  a.  The  pacific 
ocean,  or  South-lea,  which  diviJfS 
America  from  Afia,  and  is  generally 
about  ten  thoufand  miles  over:  and,  3. 
The  Indian  ocean,  which  feparates  the 
Eaft-Indies  from  Africa,  which  is  three 
thoufand  miles  over.  The  other  leas, 
which  are  called  oceans,  are  only  parts  or 
branches  of  thefe,  and  ufually  receive 
th»ir  names  from  the  countries  they  bor- 
der upon. 

For  the  faltnefs,  tides,  fife,  of  the  ocean, 
fee  the  articles  Sea,  Tides,  fife. 

OCHLOCRACY,  o^xoapuTEia,  that  form  of 
government  wherein  the  populace  has  the 
chief  adminiftration  of  affairs. 

OCHNA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pply- 
andria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  tire 
flower  of  which  confifts  of  five  roundifh 
petals,  and  its  fruit  is  a very  large,  trun- 
cated, and  flelhy  receptacle,  containing 
on  each  fide  a fingle  berry,  with  a fingle 
aval  feed. 

OCHRE,  ochra,  in  natui'al  hiftory,  a ge- 
nus of  earths,  flightly  ■ coherent,  and 
compofed  ef  fine,  fmooth,  foft,  argilla- 
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ceous  particles,  rough  to  the  touch,  af«J 
readily  diffufible  in  water. 

Ochres  are  of  various  coloufs,  as  red, 
yellow,  blue,  brown,  green,  fife.  Of  the 
■red  there  are  eleven  fpecies,  of  the  yellow 
as  many,  of  blue  one,  of  brown  two, 
of  green  one,  and  of  black  two.  AH 
which  have,  at  one  time  or  other,  been 
ufed  in  painting. 

The,  earths  of  this  kind,  ufed  in  medi- 
cine, are  only  three,  i,  A yellow  kind, 
defCribed  by  Dipfeorides  under  the  name 
of  ochra  attica,  and  efteemed  a very  va- 
luable external  medicine  in  inflamma- 
tions and  tumours,  applied  in  form  of  a 
catapiafm.  2.  The  deep  red  kind, called 
rubrica  finopica,  and  faid  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent attringent,  and  confequemly  good 
in  diarrhoeas,  dyfenteries,  and  hcemor- 
rhages  of  all  kinds.  3.  The  fpecies  of 
ochre,  called  lapis  armenus.  See  Lapis. 

OCHRIDA,  orLocHRiDA,  a town  of  eu- 
ropean  Turky,  in  the  province  of  Alba- 
nia, no  miles  weft  of  Salonichi : eaft 
long.  21°,  north  lat.  .<i°. 

OCHSENFURT,  a town  of  Franconia, 
in  Germany,  twelve  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Wurtiburg. 

OCIMUM,  or  OcYMUM,  basil,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  didynamia-gymno- 
fpermia  clafs  of  plants,  with  a bilabiatedl 
cup  : its  flower  is  monopetalous  and 
ringent ; and  its  feeds,  which  are  foot 
in  number,  are  contained,  in  the  cup, 
which  doles  for  that  purpofe. 

Both  the  herb  and  feeds  of  bafil  are  ufed 
in  medicine,  and  are  faid  to  be  good  in 
diforders  of  the. lungs,  and  to  promote 
the  menfes. 

GCICA,  a-'great  river  of  Mufeovy,  which 
joins  the  river  Mofeo  at  Kolomna. 
OCKER,  or  Ocka,  a river  of  Gerihany, 
which,  riling  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
diitchy  of  Brunfwic,  funs  north,  and 
paffing  by  Wolfembuttle  and  Brunfwic, 
falls  into  the  river  Aller. 

OCKINGHAM,  a market-town  ofBetk- 
fhire,  feven  miles  eaft  of  Reading, 
OCTAETERIDES,  in  chronology,  de- 
notes 'a' cycle  of  eight  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  three  entire  lunar  months  were 
added. 

This  cycle  was  in  ufe  at  Athens,  till 
Meton  difeovered  the  golden  number. 
See  the  article  Golden  Number., 
OCTAGON, 'or  Octogon,  ifi  geometry, 
is-  a figure  of  eight  fides  and  angles  ; 
and  this,  when  all  the  fides  and  angles 
are  equal,  is  called  a regular  oftagon, 
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or  one  which  may  be  tnfcnbed  in  a circle. 

If  the  radius  of  a circle  circum-Tcrib- 
ing  a regular  oflagon  be  and  the 
fide  of  the  o^agon  i then 

\/  r •</  T.r^ . _ 

Octagon,  in  fortification,  denotes  a place 
-that  has  eight  baftipns.  See  the  article 
Fortification. 

OCTAHEDRON,  or  Octaedron,  in 
geometry,  one  of  the  five  regular  bodies, 
confifting  of  eight  equal  and  equilateral 
triangles.  See  the  article  Solid.' 

The  I'quare  of  the  fide  of  the  oflahedron 
is  to  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the 
circumfcribing  I'phere,  as  i to  2. 

If  the  diameter  of  the  fphere  be  2,  the 
folidity  of  the  ofifahedron  infcribed  in  it 
will  be  1,33333,  nearly^ 

'The  oRahedron  is  two  pyramids  put  to- 
gether at  their  bales,  therefore  its  folidity 
may  be  found  by  multiplying  the  quad- 
rangular bafe  of  either  of  them,  by  one 
third  of  the  perpendicular  height  of  one 
of  them,  and  then  doubling  the  produft. 
0CTANDRI-'\,  in  botany,  one  of  the 
claffes  of  plants  eftablilhed  by  Linnteus, 
the  eighth  in  order ; the  charaflers  of 
vdiich  are,  that  all  the  plants  compre- 
hended in  it  have  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
and  eight  flamina  or  male  parts  in  each. 
See  the  article  Botany. 

It  is  fdb  divided  into  orders,  which  are 
dencminatcd  from  the  number  of  piftils 
contained  in  each  flower:  thus  the  oSan- 
•diia- monogynia  contain  eight  flamina, 
and  only  one  piflll;  the  oflandria'-digy- 
itia,  eight  flamina,  and  two  piftils;  and 
f'o  on,  trigynia,  tetragynia,  fsfc.  denoting 
three,  f ur,  &c.  piftils.  . 

OCTANT,  or  Octile,  in  aftronomy, 
that  afpecfl  of  tvi-o  planets,  wherein  they 
aie  diftant  an  eighth  part  of  a circle,  or 
45''  from  each  other.  See  Aspect. 
OCTAPLA,  in  matters  of  facred  litera- 
ture, denotes  a polyglot  bible,  confifting 
of  eight  columns,  and  as  many  different 
vtrfions  of  the  facred  text,  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew  both  in  hebrew  and  greek 
chara6fers,  greek  verfions,  &c. 
pCTATEUCH,  an  appellation  given  to 
theeight  firft  books  of  the  Old  Teftament. 
See  the  article  Canon. 

OCTAVE,  in  mnlic,  an  harmonical  inter- 
val, confifting  of  feven  derrees,  or  lefler 
intervals.  'See  the  article  Interval. 
The  mpft  fimple  peiception  that  we  can 
have  of  two  founds,  is  that  ofunifons;  in 
pegard,  the  vibrations  there  begin  and 
pnd  together,  "rhe  next  to  this  is  the 
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oftave,  where  the  more  acute  fouuf 
makes  precifely  two  vibrations,  while  the 
grave  or  deeper  one  makes  one ; and 
wherein,  by  confequence,  the  vibrations 
of  the  two  meet  at  every  vibration  of  the 
more  grave  one.  Hence  unifon  and  oftave 
pafs  almoft.for  the  fame  concord:  hence 
alfo  the.  proportion  of  the  two  founds 
that  form  the  oftave  are  in  numbers  or  in 
lines,  as  1 : 2 ; fo  that  two  chords  or 
firings  of  the  fame  matter,  thicknefs,  and 
tenfion,  one  whereof  is  double  the  length 
of  the  other,  produce  the  oflave. 

The  oflave  is  called  among  the  antient 
authors  the  diapafon,  becaufe  containing 
all  the  fimple  tones  and  chords;  all  of 
which  derive  their  fweetnefs  from  it,  as 
they  rife  more  or  lefs  direflly  out  cf  it. 

To  be  juft,  it  muft  contain  diatonically 
feven  degrees  or  intervals,  and  conl'e- 
quently  eight  terms  or  founds  ; whence 
it  is  called  by  the  name  of  oflave. 

The  oftave  containing  in  itfelf  all  the 
other  Ample  concoids,  the  degrees  being 
the  difference  of  thofe  concords ; it  is 
evident,  the  divifion  of  the  oflave  com-  | 
prebends  the  divifion  of  all  the  reft.  By 
joining  therefore  all  the  fimple  concords 
to  a common  fundamentakejve  have  the 
following  feries : 

,5  4 3.24  3' 

Fun,  3dl.  3d  gr.  4ih.  3th.  6 leis.6  gr.Sve, 
Again,  ihe  fyftem  of  the  o6lave,  con- 
taining  all  the  original  concords,  and  the 
compound  concords  being  the  fum  ofthe 
oftave,  and  fome  lefler  concord  ; in  or- 
der to  have  a feries  to  reach  beyond  an 
oflave,  we  muft  continue  them  in  the 
fame  order  through  a fecond  ojlave,  as 
in  the  firft,  and  fo  on  to  a third  and  founh 
oftave.  Such  a feries  is  called  thelcale 
of  mufic.  See  the  article  Scale. 

The  compofition  of  oflaves  may  becar-r 
tied  on  infinitely,  yet  three  or  four  is  the 
greateft  length  we  go  in  ordinary  prac- 
tice. The  old  fcales  went  but  to  two,  or 
at  moft  to  three  oflaves,  which  is  the  full 
epmpafs  of  an  ordinary  voice.  When 
we  fay  that  the  antient  fcales  went  but  to 
two,  or  at  furlheft  to  three  ofilaves,  we  do 
not  mean  that  they  were  not  allowed  to 
exceed  that  compafs ; but  that  between 
the  extremes  of  a double,  or  triple  oc- 
tave, were  contained  all  the  variety  that 
was  poffible  or  needful  ; for  even  then, 
an  aftive  mufician  would  take  the  libeity 
to  furprize  them,  by  running  through 
greater  extremes. 

. Notwithflanding  the  peife£Vion  of  the 
pflave,  yet  after  the  third,  the  agreement 
■ - • ■ diinl' 
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dimitiiftes  very  fall  ;■  nor  do  they  ever 
go  fo  tar  at  one  movement  as  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other  of  a double  or  triple 
oflave;  feldom  beyond  a fmgle  one  ; nor 
is  either  voice  or  inftrument  well  able  to 
go  beyond.  To  form  a fourth  oftave, 
if  the  acuter  ftring  be  half  a foot  long, 
which  is  but  a-  fmall  length  to  render  a 
clear  found,  the  graver  muft  be  eight 
feet.  If  then  we  would  go  beyond  a 
fouitli  aiSlave,  either  the  acute  ftring 
would  be  too  (hort,  or  the  grave  one  too 
long;  not  but  this  inconvenience  is  re- 
medied by  a greater  tenfion  of  each. 

The  oftave  is  not  only  the  greateft  inter- 
val of  the  feven  original  concords,  hut 
the  firlt  in  perfeftion ; as  it  is  the  greateft 
interval,  all  the  lefler  concords  are  con- 
tained in  it : indeed,  the  manner  wherein 
the  lefter  are  found  in  an  oflave,  is 
fomewhat  extraordinary,  'viz.  by  taking 
both  an  hannonical  and  arithmetical 
mean  between  the  extremes  of  the  oflave, 
and  then  both  an  arithmetical  and  har- 
moiiical  mean  between  each  extreme,  and 
the  moft  diftant  of  the  two  means  laft 
found,  i.  e.  between  the  left  extreme  and 
the  firlt  arithmetical,  and  between  the 
greateft  extreme  and  the  firft  harmonical 
mean,  you  will  have  all  the  lell'er  con- 
cords. 

Nicomachus,  difciple  ofPythagoras,  fays, 
that  to  pmducean  oflave,  take  two  chords 
and  (tretch  the  one  by  a weight  of  fix 
pounds,  and  the.other  by  one  of  twelve  ; 
the  found  of  the  laft  will  be  an  oflave  to 
that  ftretched  by  the  fix  pound  weight ; 
and  from  thence  proceeds  to  fix  the  pro- 
portion of  weights  to  be  ufed  for  the  pro- 
duflion  of  the  other  intervals. 

Mr,  Malcolm  obferves,  that  any  wind- 
inhrument  being  over-blown,  the  found 
will  rife  to  an  oflave,  and  no  other  con- 
cord, which  he  aferibes  to  the  perfeflion 
of  the  oflave,  and  its  being  next  to  uni- 
fon.  From  the  fimple  and  perfefl  form 
of  the  oflave  arifes  t|iis  peculiar  property, 
that  it  may  be  doubled  and  tripled,  and 
ftill  .he  concord  ; that  is,  the  fum  of  two 
or  more  oflaves  are  concord ; though 
the  more  compound  become  gradually 
lefs  agreeable ; he  adds,  that  there  is  fuch 
an  agreement  between  its  extremes,  that 
whatever  found  is  concord  to  one,  is  fo 
to  the  other. 

D.es  Cartes,  from  aa  obfervation  of  the 
lame  kind  from  an  organ-pipe,  concludes, 
that  no  found  is  heard,  but  its  acute  oc- 
tave feems  foijie  way  or  other  to  fccho  in 
File  PS, 


The  antient  grecian  fyftem  had  no  great, 
er  compafs  than  a double  oflave,  or 
fifteenth,  which  they  called  dis  diapafon. 
In  thorough  baft,  the  oflave  and  its  re- 
plies are  marked  by  a fimple  (8).  In. 
melody,  the  voice  or  found  of  an  inftru- 
ment  may  move  an  oflave  per falto,  but 
very  feldom  two  oflaves,  efpecially  the 
voice.  In  harmony,  two  oflaves  fliould 
never  follow  one  another,  if  differing  in 
degree  of  tune  per  falto  of  a fifth  or  other 
interval ; but  it  may  be  followed  by  any 
of  the  other  concords,  perfefl  or  im« 
perfefl.  See  the  article  Concord. 

Octave,  in  law,  fignifies  the  eighth  day 
inclufive  after  any  feaft, 

OCTILE,  or  Octant.  See  Octant. 

OCTOBER,  in  chronology,  the  tenth 
month  of  the  Julian  year,  conCfting-of 
thirty-one  days  : it  obtained  the  name  of 
Oflober  from  its  being  the  eighth  month 
in  the  calendar  of  Romulus.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Month  and  Year. 

OCTOGON,  or  Octagon.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Octagon. 

OCTOSTYLE,  in  the  antient  architec- 
ture, is  the  face  of  an  edifice  adorned 
with  eight  columns. 

The  eight  columns  of  the  ofloftyle  may 
either  be  dil'pofed  in  a right  line,  as  ia 
the  Pantheon,  and  thepfeudodiptere  tem- 
ple of  Vitruvius  ; or  in  a circle,  as  in  the 
round  monoihere  temple  of  Apollo  Py- 
thius  at  Delphi,  S’c. 

OCULUS,  the  eye,  in  anatomy.  Seethe 
article  Eye. 

OcuLUS  BELT,  in  natural  hiftory,  one  of 
the  femi-pellucid  gems,  of  a greyilh- 
white  colour,  variegated  with  yellow, 
and  with  a black  central  nucleus:  it  is 
of  a roundifti  form,  and  its  variegations 
very  beautifully  reprefent  the  pupil  and 
iris  of  the  eye  : whence  the  name. 

OcuLus  cati.  See  the  article  Asteria. 

OcuLUS  LEPOR1NU5,  in  furgery,  the  fame 
with  eflropium.  See  Ectrqpium. 

OcuLUs  MUNDI,  one  of  the  femi- pellucid 
gems,  of  a whitiftt-grey  colour,  without 
any  variegations. 

OCYMUM,  or  OciMUM,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  OcjMtiM, 

OCZAKOW,  a port  town  of  european 
Turky,  the  capital  of  Budziac  Tartary  ; 
eaft  long.  35°,  north  lat.  46°. 

ODA,  in  the  turkifh  feraglio,  fignifies  a 
daft,  order,  or  chamber.  Thegrand  feig- 
nior’s  pages  are  divided  into  five  claffes 
or  chambers.  The  firft,  which  is  the 
lowed  in  dignity,  is  called  the  great  oda, 
from  the  gieat  number  of  perfons  that 

compofe 
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compofe  it : thefe  are  the  juniors,  who 
are  taught  to  read,  write,  and  fpeak  the 
languages.  The  fecond  is  called  the 
little  oda,  where  from  the  age  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years,  till  about  twenty, 
they  are  trained  up  to  arms,  and  the 
ftudy  of  all  the  polite  learning  the  Turks 
are  acquainted  with.  The  third  cham- 
ber, called  kilar  oda,  confitts  of  two 
hundred  pages,  which,  befides  their  other 
exercil'es,  are  under  the  command  of  the 
kilardgi-bachi,  and  ferve  in  the  pantry 
and  fruitery.  The  fourth  confifts  only  of 
twenty-four,  who  are  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  khazineda-bachi,  and  have 
charge  ot  the  treafure  in  the  grand  fig- 
i apartment,  which  they  never  enter 
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with  cloaths  that  have  pockets.  The 
fifth  is  called  kas-oda,  or  privy-cham- 
ber, and  is  coropofed  of  only  forty  pages, 
who  attend  in  the  prince’s  chamber. 
Every  night  eight  of  thefe  pages  keep 
guard  in  the  grand  feignior’s  bed-cham- 
ber, while  he  fleeps  : they  take  care  that 
the  light,  which  is  conftantly  kept  in  the 
room,  doer,  not  glare  in  his  eyes,  left  it 
fbould  awake  him  ; and  if  they  find  him 
difturbed  with  troublefome  dreams,  they 
caufe  hin>to  be  awaked  by  one  of  their 
agas. 

OD  A-B  ACHI,  orODDOBAssi,  among  the 
Turks,  an  oflicer  equivalent  to  a fer- 
jeant  or  corpor.il  among  us.  The  com- 
mon foldiers  and  janizaries,  called  olda- 
chis,  after  having  ferved  a certain  term 
of  years,  are  always  preferred,  and  made 
biquelars ; and  from  being  biquelars, 
they  in  time  become  odabachis;  that  is, 
corporals  of  companies,  whole  numbers 
are  not  fixed  5 being  fometimes  ten,  and 
fometimes  twenty. 

Their  pay  is  fix  doubles  per  month,  and 
they  are  diftinguiflied  by  a large  felt  a 
foot  broad,  with  two  large  oftrich-fea- 
t’hers. 

ODE,  in  poetry,  a fong,  or  a compofition 
oroper  to  be  fung. 

Among  the  antients,  odes  Cgnified  no 
tmore  than  fongs ; but  with  us  they  are 
-very  different  things.  The  antient  odes, 
-were  generally  compofed  in  honour  of 
their  gods,  as  many  of  thofe  of  Pindar 
and  Horace. 

Thefe  had  originally  but  one-ftanza,  or 
ftrophe,  but  afterwards  they  were  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  the  ftrophe,  the 
antiftrop!ie„and  the  epode.  The  priefts 
going  round  the  altar  Tinging  the  praifes 
of  the  gods,  called  • the  firft  entrance, 


when  they  turned  to  the  left,  the  ftrophe  ■ 
the  fecond,  turning  to  the  right,  they 
called  antiftrophe,  or  returning  5 and 
laftly,  (landing  before  the  altar,  they 
fimg  the  remainder,  which  they  called 
the  epode.  See  the  articles  Antistro- 
PHE,  Strophe,  &c. 

Heroes  and  triumphs  were  alfo  fubjefls 
for  the  ode;  and  in  courfe  of  time  love 
and  entertainments  were  iikewife  thought 
very  fuitable  to  it.  Here  Anacreon  and 
Sapho  excelled,  and  Horace  has  left  us 
fome  of  both  forts  wrote  with  peculiar 
fweetnefs  and  elegance.  Among  the  mo- 
derns, Dryden’s  ode  on  St.  Cecilia’s  day, 
and  Pope’s  on  the  fame  fubjefil,  are  jultly 
allowed  to  exceed  every  thing  of  the 
kind,  either  in  this,  or  in  any  of  the 
modern  languages. 

The  diftinguiftiing  charafiler  of  an  ode 
is  fweetnefs  5 the  poet  is  to  ibothe  the 
minds  of  his  readers  by  the  variety  of 
his  verfe,  and  the  delicacy  of  words; 
the  beauty  of  numbers,  and  the  liveli- 
nefs  of  expreffions : for  variety  of  num- 
bers is  effential  to  the  ode.  At  firlt,  in- 
deed, the  verfe  of  the  .ode  was  but  of 
one  kind,  but  for  the  fake  of  pleafure, 
and  to  adapt  it  to  raufic,  the  poets  fo  va- 
ried the  numbers  and  feet,  that  their 
kinds  are  now  almoft  innumerable.  One 
of  the  mod  confideraHe  is  the  Pindaric, 
diftinguiflied  by  its  boldnefs,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  flights. 

An  ode  may  either  be  fublime  or  of  the 
lower  ftrain,  jocofe  or  ferious,  mourn- 
ful or  exulting,  even  fometimes  fatiri- 
cal,  but  never  epigrammatical ; and,  in 
ftiort,  it  may  confift  of  wit,  but  not  of 
that  turn  which  is  the  peculiar  charac- 
teriftic  of  an  epigram. 

ODENSEE,  the  capital  ofFunen,  one  of 
the  largeft  of  the  danifli  iflands  in  the 
Baltic,  fituated  feventy-two  miles  weft 
of  Copenhagen. 

ODER,  a river  which  rifes  in  the  Carpa- 
thian mountains,  on  the  confines  of 
Hungary,  runs  through  Silefia  and  Bran- 
denburgh,  and  then  feparating  the  eaftem 
f rom  the  weftern  Pomerania,  divides  it- 
felf  into  feveral  channels,  and  falls  into 
the  Baltic  fea. 

Oder  is  alfo  a town  of  Silefia,  fituated  on 
the  river  of  the  fame  name : call  long. 
17®  17',  north  lat.  49°  45'. 

ODERBERG,  a town  in  the  dutchy  of  Si- 
lefia, in  Bohemia,  fituated  on  the  river 
north  lat. 

ODERN- 


Oder:  eaft  long. 

50°  6'. 
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ODERNHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  fifteen  miles 
fouth  of  Mentz. 

ODEUM,  in  grecian  antiquity,  a mulic- 
theatre,  built  by  Pericles,  the  inlide  of 
which  was  filled  with  feats  and  ranges 
of  pillars,  and  on  the  outfide  the  roof 
defcended  (helving  downwards  from  a 
point  in  the  center,  with  many  bendings, 
m imitation  of  the  king  of  Petfia’s  pa- 
villion.  Here  the  mufical  prizes  were 
contended  for,  and  here  alfo,  according 
to  Arillophanes,  was  a tribunal. 
ODIHA.M,  a market-town  ofHamp(hire, 
twenty  miles  north-eaft  of  Winchefter. 
ODIO  ET  ATiA,  a writ  antiently  direfted 
to  the  (heriff,  to  enquire  whether  a per- 
fon  committed  to  prifon  on  fufpicion  of 
murder,  was  juftly  committed,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  done  through  malice;  and  if 
this  laft  appeared  to  be  the  cafe,  there 
iffued  another  writ  to  the  (herilf  to  bail 
him. 

ODONTALGIA,  the  tooth-ach,  in 
medicine.  Seethearticle  Tooth-ach. 
ODONTOIDE,  in  anatomy,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  a procefs  of  the  fecond  ver- 
tebra of  the  Beck,  from  its  refemblance 
to  a tooth.  See  Vertebr/e. 

ODOR,  or  Odour.  See  Smell. 
ODOROUS,  or  Odoriferous,  appella- 
tions given  to  whatever  fmells  Ifrongly, 
whether  they  be  fetid  or  agreeable  ; but 
chiefly  to  things  whofe'fmell  is  brilk,  and 
agreeable, 

ODYSSEE,  oJuj-a-cia,  a celebrated  epic 
poem  of  Homer,  wherein  are  related  the 
adventures  of  UlylTes,  in  his  return  from 
the  fiege  of  Troy.  See  the  articles  Epic 
and  Iliad. 

The  moral  of  the  odylTee  is,  that  a per- 
fon’s  abfence  from  home,  fo  that  he  can- 
not have  an  eye  to  his  aft’airs,  occafions 
great  diforders;  and,  accordingly,  the 
hero’s  abfence  is  the  principal  and  moll 
effential  aflion  of  the  whole  poem.  This 
poem,  adds  BofTu,  is  better  calculated 
for  the  people  than  the  iliad,  where  the 
fubjefls  fuft'er  rather  from  the  bad  con- 
duft  of  their  princes,  than  by,  their  own 
fault:  whereas  the  meaneft  people  are  as 
liable  to  ruin  their  eftates  and  families 
by  negligence,  as  the  greateft  princes; 
and,  confequently,  have  as  much  need 
of  Homer’s  leClures,  and  are  as  capable 
of  profiting  by  them,  as  kings  themfelves. 
OECONOMICS,  the  art  of  managing  the 
affairs  of  a family,  or  community;  and 
hence  the  perfon  who  takes  care  of  the 
revenues  and  other  affairs  of  churches. 
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monafterles,  and  the  like,  is  termed  oeco- 
nomus, 

OECONOM’Y,  oiiiovo^io,  denotes  the  pru- 
dent conduft,  or  difcreet  and  frugal  ma- 
nagement, whether  of  a man’s  own  eftate, 
or  that  of  another. 

Animal  Oeconomy,  comprehends  the  va- 
rious operations  of  nature,  in  the  gene- 
ration, nutrition,  and  prefervation  of  ani- 
mals. See  the  articles  Generatiow, 
Nutrition,  Sfr. 

The  doflrine  of  the  animal  oeconomy  is 
nearly  connefted  with  phyflology,  which 
explains  the  feveral  par;?  of  the  human 
body,  their  ftrufture,  ufe, 

OECUMENICAL,  fignifies  the  fame  with 
general,  or  uniyerfal ; as  oecumenical 

_ council,  bilhop,  &fc.  See  the  articles 
Council  and  Bishop. 

OEDEMA,  or  Phlegmatc  tl^mour, 
in  medicine  and  furgery,  a fort  of  tumour 
attended  with  palenefs  and  cold,  yielding 
little  refinance,  retaining  the  print  of 
the  finger  when  preffed  with  it,  and  ac- 
companied with  little  or  no  pain.  See  the 
article  Tumour. 

This  tumour  obtains  no  certain  fituation 
in  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  fince 
the  head,  eye- lids,  hands,  fometimes 
part,  fometimes  the  whole  body,  is  afflift- 
ed  with  it.  When  the  laft  mentioned  is 
the  cafe,  tlie  patient  is  faid  to  be  troubled 
with  a cachexy,  leucophlegmatia,  or 
dropfy.  See  the  article  Cachexy,  &c. 
But  if  any  part  of  the  body  is  more  fub- 
jeft  to  this  diforder  than  another,  it  is 
certainly  the  feet,  which  are  at  that  time 
called  fwelled  or  oedematous  feet.  We 
(hall  treat  diftinflly  of  them  in  this  place, 
that  it  may  appear  what  is  the  true  nature 
and  rational  method  of  phlegmatic  tu- 
mom  s in  whatever  part  of  the  body  they, 
(hall  be  found. 

The  proximate  caufe  of  an  oedema,  fays 
Heifter,  is  doubtlefs  to  be  found  in  the 
too  great  ferofity  or  vifcidity  of  the  blood, 
which  ftagnates  in  the  very  minuteft  ve- 
ficles  of  the.  fat,  or  tunica  cellolofa,  andi 
by  this  means  ftretches  out  the  ffcin,  with 
which  it  is  immediately  covered.  This 
vitiated  ftate  of  the  blood  chiefly  arifes  in 
men  who  are  either  of  a.  cold  and  phleg- 
matic habit  of  body,  or  are  advanced  in 
years.  It  chiefly  falls  upon  them  in  cold 
weather,  or  in  the  winter,  vvhen  the  in- 
clemency of  the  feafon  heightens  the  dif- 
order of  nature.  Another  caufe  of  this 
diforder  is  an  irregularity  in  diet,  by 
over- eating  or  drinking,  and  by  thecon- 
flant  ufe  of  ciude,  cold,  and  hard  meats. 

Intet- 
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Intermitting  fevers  or  agues  conduce  very- 
much  to  this  diforder,  efpecially  if  the 
patient  indulges  himfelf  in  an  intempe- 
rate ufe  of  cooling  liquors,  while  the  fit 
is  upon  him,  and  his  thirft  urgent;  the 
difeafe  frequently  owes  its  rife  to  too 
plentiful  a difcharge  of  blood  from  a 
■vyound,  thenofe,  or  any  other  way  ; and 
fometimes  to  obftruftions  of  the  men- 
ftrual  difcharge  in  women,  or  to  a com- 
preflion  of  the  vena  cava  by  the  weight 
pf  the  foetus  in  women  far  gone  with 
child  ; or  by  any  fcirrhous  body  'in  the 
abdomen,  which  greatly  hinders  the  re- 
turn of  the  blood  from  the  lower  limbs; 
or  to  too  fedentary  a way  of  life  ; or  too 
great  an  indulgence  in  lying  in  bed;  or, 
laftly,  to?  phthifis  and  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing; or  to  any  diforder  or  fatigue  of 
body,  which  difturbs  or  deftroys  the  na- 
tural force  of  the  heart  in  maintaining 
the  ciiculation  with  due  vigour. 

IFrom  what  has  been  faid  it  plainly  ap- 
pears by  what  figns  an  oedema  maniftfts 
itfelf:  therefore  this  obfervation  alone 
remains  to  be  added,  that  the  harder  the 
tumour  is,  and  the  longer  the  pitting 
which  is  made  by  the  finger  remains  vi- 
fible,  the  ftagnating  fluid  is  in  fuch  pro- 
portion thicker,  and,  more  tenacious , 

The  method  of  treating  oedematoiis  tu- 
mours is  very  different,  according  to  the 
different  caufes  to  which  they  owe  then- 
rife  : therefore  we  are  firft  to  make  dili- 
gent fearch  after  the  genuine  caufe  of  the 
diforder,  before  we  attempt  its  cure. 
The  external  method  of  treating  thefe 
tumours  in  the  legs  and  feet,  is  iifually  to 
have  recourfe  to  frequent  friftions  with 
warm  cloths,  to  be  repeated  evening  and 
morning  till  the  part  grows  red  and  hot; 
then  the  limbs  are  to  be  diligently  pre- 
ferred from  the  injuries  of  the  cold  air, 
by  wearing  ftockings  made  of  fame  warm 
fur,  and  at  night  keeping  hot  bricks 
about  the  legs  and  feet.  After  this  there 
is  a proper  bandage  to  be  applied,  which 
is  to  afcend  gradually  from  the  feet  up 
to  the  knees.  The  firft  ftep  towards  a 
cure  by  internal  medicines,  according  to 
Junker,  mult  be  the  cortefting  the  mu- 
cous and  vifcid  ftate  of  the  humours  by 
the  neutral  falts,  as  tartarum  vitriolatum, 
and  the.  like  ; and  by  gum  ammonia- 
cum,  the  roots  of  pimpernel,  and  woods 
of  faflafrafs,  guaiacum,  and  the  like; 
with  the  warm  aromatics,  as  ginger  and 
the  fpices,  and  carminative  feeds ; the 
matter  when  thus  attenuated  is  to  be  eva- 
cuated by  . purges  .ef  a ftrength  propor- 


tioned to  the  conftllution  of  the  patient 
After  the  ufe  of  thefe  internal  and  the 
external  medicines  Juft  before  mention- 
ed, Heifter  thinks  it  proper  to  ufe 
ftrengthening  remedies  externally;  for 
which  end,  the  limb  is  to  be  placed  over 
burning  reflified  fpirits  of  wine,  wrap- 
ping it  up  in  cloths;  in  filch  a manner 
as  it  may  receive  the  fteam.  This  will 
incline  the  ftagnating  fluids  to  efcape 
through  the  flcin,  or  render  them  fit  to 
return  into  the  circulation,  and  at  the 
fame  time  reftore  the  natural  tone  of  the 
limb.  See  the  article  Obstruction, 
OEDENBURG,  or  Eden  burg,  a town 
of  Hungary,  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Vb 
enna. 

OELAND,  a fwedidi  ifland  in  the  Baltic 
fea,  between  the  continent  of  Gothland, 
and  the  ifle  of  Gothland:  eaft  long.  16’, 
north  lat.  between  56°  and  57”  30'. 
OELFELD,  a town  in  the  dutchy  of 
Magdeburg  and  circle  of  Lower  Saxony, 
in  Germany,  twenty  miles  eaft  of  Brunf- 
wic. 

OENANTHE,  water. dropwort,  ia 
botany,  a genus  of  the  pentandria-digy- 
nia  clafs  of  plants,  with  a radiated  flow- 
er; the  lelTer  hermaphrodite  ones  of  the 
difc  being  compofed  of  five  inflexo-cor- 
dated  petals  : the  fruit  is  compofed  of 
two  oblong  feeds,  convex  and  ftriated 
on  one  fide,  and  plane  on  the  other. 

A fpecies  of  this  plant;  called  the  hema 
lock-dropwort,  with  all  the  leaves  ntul- 
tifid  and  obtufe,  is  a terrible  poilbn. 
Oenanthe,  in  ornithology,  a fpecies  of 
motacilla,  with  a grey  back  and  white 
forehead,  frequent  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  much  efteemed  at  table : it  is 
otherwife  called  vitiflora,  the  fallow- 
finch,  and  vyheat-ear ; being  about  the 
bienefs  of  (lie  fparrow.  See  the  article 
Motacilla. 

OENAS,  a name  ufed  by  feme  authors  for 
the  wood-pigeon,  or  bluifli  columha, 
with  a blackifli  fpot  on  the  wing.  S‘2 
the  article  COLUMBA.  , 
OENELiEUM,  in  pharmacy,  a mixture 
of  wine  and  oil,  ufually  of  thick  black 
wine  and  oil  of  rofes ; faid  to  be  good 
for  anointing  wounds,  to  prevent  an  in- 
flammation, See  Wine  and  Oil.  _ 
OENOPTAi,  in  grecian  antiquity,  a kind 
ofcenfors  at  Athens,  who  regulated  en- 
tertainments, and  took  care  that  none 
drank  too  much  or  too  little. 
OENOTHERA,  the  primrose  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  botany,  a genus  of  the  oftau- 

dtia-moiiogynta  dafs  of  plants,  theftower 
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of  which  confifts  'of  fo'.ir  obvei-ftiy  cor- 
dated  petals  : the  fruit  is  a cylindrical 
capfule,  with  four  low  angles,  being 
formed  of  four  valves,  and  containing 
four  cells,  with  numerous  angulated 
feeds, 

OESEL,  an  ifland  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  of  Livonia,  in  the  Baltic  Tea  ; fitu- 
‘ ated  in  of  eaft  longitude,  and  58°  of 
north  latitude. 

OESOPHAGUS,  in  anatomy,  the  gula, 
or  gullet,  is  a membranaceous  canal, 
reaching  from  the  fauces  to  the  ftomadh, 
and  conveying  into  it  the  food  talcen  in 
at  the  mouth.  Its  figure  is  fomewhat 
like -that  of  a funnel,  and  its  upper  part 
is  called  by  anatomifts  the  pharynx. 
Its fituation  is  almoft  exaflly  behind  the 
afpera  arteria,  and  longitudinally  with 
the  vertebrre  of  the  neck  and  back  ; but 
when  it  enters  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
it  turns  a little  to  the  right,  on  account 
of  the  aorta.  Its  fu'bftance  is  compofed 
of  five  coats,  of  which  the  firft  is  mem- 
branaceous, and  is  continuous  with  the 
pleura  in  the  thorax.  The  fecond  is 
lobuft  and  mufcularj  and,  in  the  hu- 
man body,  is  compofed  of  a double  ftra- 
tum  of  fibres : thofe  of  one  feries  longi- 
tudinal, and  thofe  of  the  other  circular. 
The  third  coat  is  cellular,  much  like 
that  of  the  inteftines.  The  fourth  is 
nervous,  and  divifible  into  a number  of 
other  lamellae,  and  furnilhed  with  a mul- 
titude of  glands  and  velTels  : hence  it  is 
divided  by  Verheyen  into  two,  under  the 
names  of  a "vafculous  and  glandulous 
coat ! this  is  continuous  with  the  inte- 
rior membrane  of  the  mouth  and  (to- 
mach.  The  fifth  is  villofe-,  and  is  called 
crufta  villofa : this  is  always  covered 
with  a mucous  liquor. 

The  mufcles  of  the  pharynx  ferve  to 
open  and  (hut  the  oefophagus.  Seethe 
article  Pharynx. 

The  arteries  of  the  oefophagus  are  from 
the  carotids,  the  aorta,  the  intercoftals, 
and  the  cceliac.  The  veins  are  from  the 
jugulars,  the  azygos,  and  the  coronary 
vein  oi  the  ftomachj  and  the  nerves  from 
the  par  vagum.  There  are  alfo  certain 
excretory  du£ls,  called  duflus  excretorii 
novs  Vercelloni,  which  arife  from  the 
glands,  and  convey  a faltilh  liquor  into 
the  oefophagus  and  ftomach.  The  glands, 
from  which  thefe  have  their  origin,  are 
of  three  kinds:  i.Thegaftric  glands, 
which  are  conglomerate,  and  are  lituat- 
ed  near  the  left  orifice  of  the  ftomach.  %. ' 
The  dorfal  ones,  which  are  lituated  near 
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the  fifth  vertebra  of  the  thorax.  And, 
3.  "Jbe  bronchial,  traclieal,  and  thyr- 
oide.  The  u.'e  of  the  cefophagus  is  for 
deglutition,  and  a commixtion  of  the 
liquid  ferying  for  digeftion. 

OESTRUIvI  VENERIS,  in  anatomy,  a 
name  by  which  feme  call  tire  clitoris. 
See  the  article  Clitoris. 

OESTRUS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  two- 
winged flies,  the  mouth  of  which  is  a 
Cmple  filfure,  without  either  teeth  or’pro. 
bofeis. 

To  this  genus  belong  the  breeze  or  gad- 
fly, the  grey  trumpet-fly,  ^c.  dillin- 
guiflied  by  the  different  variegations  of 
their  colours. 

OETING,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  in 
Germany:  eaft  long.  10°  35',  and  north 
lat.  4.9'. 

OFFENBURG,  a free  imperial  city  of  the 
circle  of  Swabia,  in  Germany,  fituatetl 
on  the  river  Kintzig  : eaft  long.  7°  40', 
and  north  lat.  48°  30'. 

OFFENCE,  delihum,  in  law,  an  a£I  com- 
mitted again!!  the  law,  or  omitted  where 
the  law  requires  it. 

Offences  are  diftinguiflied  into  two  kinds, 
filch  as  are  capital,  and  fuch  as  are 
not.  Capital  offences  are  thofe  for  which 
the  offender  is  to  lofe  his  life.  Thofe 
not  capital,  where  the  offender  may  for- 
feit his  lands,  and  goods  ; be  fined,  or 
fuffer  corporal  punlfliment,  or  both,  Init 
not  Jofe  his  life.  Under  capital  offences 
are  comprehended  high  treafoh,  petit- 
treafon,  and  felony  ; and  offences  not 
capital  include  the  remaining  part  of  the 
pleas  of  the  crown,  and  come  under  the 
title  of  mifdemeanours.  Some  offences 
are  punifliable  by  the  common  law,  but 
moft  of  them  by  ftatutes. 

OFFICE,  a particular  charge  or  truft,  or 
a dignity  attended  with  a public  funftion. 
The  word  is  primarily  ul'ed  in  fpeaking 
of  the  offices  of  judicature  and,  policy  j as 
the  office  of  a lecretary  of  Itate,  the  of- 
fice of  a fberiff,  of  a juftice  of  peace, 
fSc,  See  Secretary,  fsfr. 

Every  fiibjeH  is,  in  general,  efteemed  ca- 
pable of  an  office,  except  a minor;  but  if 
an  office,  for  the  execution  of  jullice,  be 
granted  to  a perfon  who  has  not  the  pre- 
vious knowledge  neceffary  for  his  execut- 
ing it,  the  grant  thereof  is  void  : and  no 
perfon,  though  he  be  ever  fo  well  qiialifiedij 
can  have  a judicial  office  in  reverlion. 
The  king  cannot  grant  any  office  to  the 
prejudice  of  another’s  freehold  in  his  of- 
fice, for  this  is  contrary  to  law ; and 
13  N there- 
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therefore  the  jiiJges  have  refufed  to  ad- 
mit an  officer,  though  commanded  by  the 
king’s  fign  manual.  Antient  offices  mnft 
be  granted  in  the  antient  manner;  nor 
can  a new  office  be  erefted,  or  an  old  one  , 
be  entitled  to  new  fees,  without  an  aft  of 
parliament.  It  is  enafted,  that  no  offi- 
cer, orminifter  of  the  kirrg,  fliall  obtain 
his  place  or  office  on  account  of  any  gift, 
favour,  or  affeftion  ; and  if  the  officers 
ofiulfice,  or  thofe  belonging  to  the  trea- 
Iliry,  fisc,  ffiall  fell  any  of  the  offices  in 
their  gift,  or  take  any  money,  profit,  or 
j-eward  for  them,  they  fliall  forfeit  their 
cftaies  therein  ; and  the  perfon  fo  buying 
is  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying  fuch  of- 
fice: but  this  does  not  extend  to  the  two 
chief  juftices,  or  to  the  judges  of  the  af- 
Cze,  who  may  grant  offices  as  before  the 
aft,  5 & 6 Edvv.  VI.  c.  16.  It  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  feveral  offices  were  never,  in  ■ 
tended  for  the  ufe  of  one  perfon  ; but 
offices  of  truftare  to  be  perfonally  execut- 
ed, and  cannot  be  affigned  to  others.  A 
public  office  by  non-uier  becomes  forfeit, 
ed : but  it  is  not  fo  in  the  cafe  of  a private 
office,  unlefs  fome  fpecial  damage  be  re- 
ceived. / 

Office  alfo  fignifies  a place  or  apartment 
appointed  for  officers  to  attend  in,  in  or- 
der to  difcharge  their  refpeftive  duties  and 
employments : as  the  fecretary’s  office, 
office  of  ordnance,  excife-office,  fignet- 
'office,  paper-office,  pipe-office,  fix-clerks- 
office,  &c,  for  the  refpeftive  duties  of 
each,  fee  the  articles  Secretary,  Ord- 
KANCE,  Excise,  &c. 

Office,  in  architeftnre,  denotes  all  the 
apartments  appointed  for  the  neceffary  oc- 
cafions  of  a palace  or  great  houfe,  as  kit- 
chens, pantries,  confeftionaries,  &c. 

Office,  in  the  canon-law,  is  filed  for  a 
benefice  that  has  no  jurifdiftion  annex- 
ed to  it. 

It  isslfo  nfed  for  divine  fervice,  celebrat- 
ed in  public  : and  in.  the  roraiih  church  it 
is  applied  to  a particular  prayer  preferred 
in  hoficur  of  fome  faint ; thus,  when  any 
faint  is  canonized,  a particular  office  is 
at  the  fame  time  affigned  him,  out  of  the 
common  office  of  the  confeffbts,  the  vir- 
gin, or  the  like.  We  fay  the  cffi-’c  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  of  the  Virgin,  of  the 
paffidn,  of  the  holy  facrament,  of  the 
dead,  fife.  1 

Office  Found,  in  common  law,  is  iifed 
for  an  inqiiifition  made  to  the  king’s 
life,  of  any  thing  found,  by  virtue  of 
his  office  who  makes  inquifition  : hence, 
to  tiAverfe  an  office,  is  to  travtrfe  an 


inquifition  taken  of  office,  before  an 
efcliktor ; and  to  return  an  office,  is 
to  returii  that  which  was  found  by  vir« 
tue  of  the  office. 

By  the  common  law,  the  king  is  not  in 
polfeflion  of  lands  that  are  forfeited  for 
treafon,  during  the  offender’s  life,  with, 
out  an  office-found  thereon ; but  the  land, 
whereof  a perfon  attaiiited- of  high  trea- 
fon dies  feized  in  fee,  is  aftually  veiled 
- .in  the  king,  though  there  be  no  office; 
for  the  blood  being  corrupted,  the  land 
cannot  go  by  defeent. 

OFFICER,  a perfon  poffeffed  of  a poll  or 
office.  See  the  preceding  article. 

The  great  officers  of  the  crown,  or  (late, 
are  the  lord  high  fteward,  the  lord  high 
chancellor,  the  lord  high  treafurer,  the 
lord  prefident  of  the  council,  the  lord 
privy-feal,  the'lord  chamberlain,  the  lord 
high  conltable,  the  earl  marllial ; each 
of  which  fee  under  its  proper  article-. 
CommiJJion-OvsiC'EV.s,  are  thofe  appointed 
by  the  king’s  commiffion ; fuch  are  all 
from  the  general  to  the  cornet  inclulive, 
who  are  thus  denominated  in  conlradif- 
tinftlon  to  warrant-officers,  who  are3|)- 
pointed  by  the  colonel’s  or  captain’s  war- 
rant, as  quarter-mafters,  ferjeants,  cor- 
porals, and  even  chaplains  and  furgeons. 
Field  Officers  are  fuch  as  command  a 
whole  regiment,  as  the  colonel,  lieute- 
n.mt-colonel,  and  major. 
Ffisy-OFFicERs.  See  Flag -officers, 
and  Adm’iral. 

General-QYViQ-EKS  are  thofe  whofe  com- 
mand  is  not  limited  to  a fingle  company, 
troop,  or  regiment ; but  extends  to  a 
body  of  forces,  compofed  of  feveral  regi- 
ments : fuch  are  the  general,  lieutenant- 
general,  major-generals,  and  brigadiers, 
Officers  of  the  houfiold.  See  the  article 
Houshold. 

Officers  of  jujiice,  are  thofe  entrulled 
with  the  adrainiftration  of  juftice. 
Officers  of  the  tnint.  See  Mint. 
Municipal  Officers.  See  Municipat,. 
Officers  of  police,  are  thofe  in  whom  the 
government  and  direftion  of  the  affairs  of 
a community  are  invefted,  as  mayots, 
aldermen,  flieriffs,  &c. 

Ee/orwierf  Officers.  See  Reformado. 
Royal  Officers  are  thofe  who  adminifter 
juftice  in  the  king’s  name,  as  the  judges, 
&c.  See  the  article  Judge. 
iS'es-OFFiCERS,  or  Officers  of  the  im- 
rzne,  are  thofe  who  command  (hips  01 
war.  See  the  article  Navy.  _ 
fi’fq^-OFFiCERS  are  fuch  as,  in  the  king’s 
prefence,  bear  a wliite  ttaff,  or  waod  1 
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and  at  other  times,  on  their  going  abroad, 
have  it  carried  before  them  by  a footman 
bare  headed:  fnch  are  the  lord  fleward, 
lord  chamberlain,  lord  treaforer,  &c. 
The  white  ftaif  is  taken  for  a commiffion, 
and  at  the  king’s  death  each  of  thefe  of- 
ficers breaks  his  ftaff  over  the  hearfe  made 
for  the  king’s  body,  and  by  this  means 
lays  down  his  commiffion,  and  difcharges 
all  his  inferior  officers. 

Saia/tcrw-OFFiCERs  are  all  whoadminifter 
juftice  in  the  name  of  fnbjeffs ; as  thofe 
who  aft  under  the  earl  marlhal,  admiral, 
6fr.  In  the  army^  the  fubalterh  officers 
are  the  lieutenants,  cornets,  enfigns,  fer- 
jeants,  and  corporals. 

OFFICIAL,  in  the  canon-law,  an  ecclefi- 
aftica!  judge,  appointed  by  abiffiop,  chap- 
ter, abbot,  fife,  with  charge  of  the  fpiritual 
jurifdiflion  of  the  diocefe.  Of  thefe  there 
are  two  kinds ; the  one  is  as  it  were,  the 
vicar-geheral  of  the  diocefe,  and  is  call- 
ed by  the  canonifts  officialis  principalis, 
and  in  our  ftatute  law,  the  bifliop’s  chan- 
cellor. There  is  no  appeal  from  his  court 
to  the  bifhop,  his  being  efteemed  the  bi- 
Ihop’s  court.  ■ See  Bishop’s  court. 
The  other,  called  officialis  foraneus.  Is 
appointed  by  the  bifhop,  when  the  dio- 
cefe is  very  large : he  has  but  a limited 
jurifdiftion,  and  has  a certain  extent  of 
territory  affigned  him,  wherein  he  refides. 
See  the  article  Commissary. 

Official  is  alfo  a deputy  appointed  by  an 
archdeacon,  as  his  affiftant,  who  fits 
as  judge  in  the  archdeacon’s  court, 

OFFICINAL,  in  pharmacy,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  fnch  medicines,  whether 
fimple  or  compound,  as  are  required  to  be 
conllantly  kept  in  the  apothecaries  fhops. 
See  the  article  Medicine. 

OFFICIO,  or  Suspension  ab'officio. 
See  the  article  Suspension. 

OFFIDA,  a town  of  Italy,  fubjefl  to  the 
pope,  twenty-fix  miles  foutli  of  Loretto. 

OFFING,  or  Offin,  in  the  fea-language, 
that  part  of  the  fea  a good  diftance  from 
lliore,  where  there  is  deep  .water,  and  no 
need  of  a pilot  to  condufi  the  fliip  : thus, 
if  a fhip  from  fhore  be  feen  failing  out  to 
feaward,  they  fay,  fhe  ftands  for  the  off- 
ing : and  if  a fliip,  having  the  fliore  near 
her,  liave  another  a good  way  without 
her,  or  towards  the  fea,  they  fay,  that 
fhip  is  in  the  offing. 

OFF-SETS,  in  gardening,  are  the  young 
llioots,  that  fpring  from  theroots  of  plants; 
which  being  carefully  feparated,  and 
planted  in  a proper  foil,  ftrye  to  propa- 
gate the  fpecies. 
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Off-sets,  in  furveying,  are  perpendicu-. 
Jars  let  fail,  and  meafuring  from  the  fta- 
tionary  lines  to  the  hedge,  fence,  or  ex- 
tremity of  an  enclofure.  See  the  article 
Surveying. 

OGEE,  or  O.  G.  in  architeflure,  a mould- 
ing, confining  of  two  members,  the  one 
concave,  and  the  other  convex;  or,  of 
a round  and  a hollow,  like  an  S.  See 
Moulding  and  Cymatium. 

OGIVE,  in  architecture,  an  arch,  or 
branch  of  a gothic  vault  ; which,  indead 
of  being  circular,  pafi'es  diagonally,  from 
one  angle  to  another,  and  forms  a crofs 
with  the  other  arches.-  See  the  articles 
Arch,  Vault,  fife. 

The  middle,  where  the  ogives  crofs  each 
other,  is  called  the  key ; being  cut  in 
form  of  a rofe,  or  a cul  de  lampe. 

The  members  or  mouldings  of  the  ogives 
are  called  nerves,  branches,  'or  reins  ; 
and  the  arches  which  feparate  the  ogives, 
double  arches.- 

OGLIO,  a river  which  rifes  in  the  Alps, 
in  the  county  of  Trent,  and,  after  run- 
ning fouthwarcl,  thro’  the  lake  ifeo  and 
dutchy  of  Mantua,  fails  into  the  Po,  a 
little  weft  of  Bo,-goforte. 

Oglio,  or, Olio,  in  cookery,  Seethear- 
tide  Olio. 

OHIO,  a large  river  of  north  America, 
wljtich,  taking  its-rife  in  the  mountains 
of  Peafylvania,,'runs  fouih-wtft  ; and, 
after  receiving  many  confiderable  bran- 
ches!, falls  into  the  Mefliiifippi. 

OHNSPACH,  or  Ansp  ach.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Anspach. 

OIL,  oleum,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  unctu- 
ous inflammable  fubllance, -drawn  from 
feveral  naturttl  bodies,  as  animal  and  ve- 
getable fubftances. 

Animal  oils  are  their  fats,  which  are  ori- 
ginally veg.etable  oils  : all  animaj  fub- 
llances  yield  them,  together  with  their 
volatile  falts,  in  diftiliation. 

Vegetable  oils  are  obtained  by  expreffion, 
infufion,  and  diftiliation. 

The  oils  by  expreffion  are  obtained  from 
the  feed,  leaves,  fruit,  and  bark  of  plants  5 
thus,  the  feed  cf  mnftard,  and  of  the  fun- 
flower,  almonds,  nuts,  beech  tnaft, 
afford  a copious  oil  by  expreffion  ; aiui 
the  leaves  of  rofemary,  mint, .roe,  worm- 
wood', thyme,  fage,  fife,  the  berries  of 
juniper,  olives,  Indian  clover,  nutmeg, 
mace,  fife,  the  barks  of  c innamon,  faila- 
fras,  and  clove,  yield  a confidersble  pro- 
portion cf  eflential  oil  by  diftiliation. 
The  method  of  procuring  oils  hy  .espref- 
fion  is  very  fimple  : thus,  if  tLilier  fweet 
13  N » or 
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or  bitkr  abiionds,  that  are  freili,  be* 
pounded  in  a mortar,  the  oil  may  be 
forced  out  with  a pfcfs,  not  heat-ed : and 
in  the  fame  manner  flioutd  the  oil  be 
prelTed  from  linfeed  and  muftard.  The 
avoiding  the  ufe  of  heat  in  preparing  thefe 
oils,  intended  for  internal  medicinal  ufe, 
is  of  great  importance,  as  heat  gives 
them  a very  prejudicial  rancidnefs. 

This  method  holds  of  all  thofe  vegetable 
matters  that  contain  a copious  oil,  in  a 
loofe  manner,  or  in  certain  cavities  or  re- 
ceptacles ; the  (ides  whereof  being  broke, 
or  fqueezed,  makes  them  let  go  the  oil 
they  contain:  and  thus  the  zeft  or  oil  of 
lemon-peel,  orange-peel,  citron-peel, 
£ff.  may  be  readily  obtained  by  preffure, 
without  the  ufe  of  fire.  But  how  far  this 
method  of  obtaining  oils  may  be  applied 
to  advantage,  feems  not  hitherto  confider- 
ed.  It  has  been  commonly  applied  to 
Olives,  almonds,  linfeed,  rape-feed,  beech- 
mall,  ben-nuts,  walnuts,  bay-berries, 
macc,  nutmeg,  &c.  but  not  that  we 
know  of  to  juniper-berries,  oalliew-nuts, 
Indian  cloves,  pine-apples,  and  many 
other  fubttances  that  might  be  enumerat- 
ed, both  of  foreign  and  domeftic  growth. 
It  has,  however,  been  of  late  fuccefsfully 
applied  to  mufiard  feed,  fo  as  to  extrafil 
a curious  gold  coloured  oil,  leaving  a 
cake  behind,  fit  for  making  the  common 
table  multard. 

Certain  dry  matters,  as  well  aS  moift  ones, 
may  be  made  to  affor  d oils  by  expreffion, 
by  grinding  them  into  a meal,  which  be- 
ing fufpended  to  receive  the  vapour  of 
boiling  water,  will  thus  be  moiftened  fo 
as  to  aiford  an  oil,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  almonds;  and  thus  an  oil  may  be, 
procured  from  linfeed,  hemp-feed,  let- 
tuce-feed, white  poppy-feed,  &c. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  oils  obtained  by 
expreflion,  they  Ihould  be  fuffered  to  de- 
purate themfelves  by  (landing  in  a mo- 
derately cool  place,  to  feparate  from  tbeir 
water,  and  depofite  their  feces ; from 
both  which  they  ought  to  be  carefully 
freed.  And  if  they  are  not  thus  lender- 
ed  fufficiently  pure,  they  may  be  walhed 
well  with  ftelh  water,  then  thoroughly 
feparated  from  it  again,  by  the  feparat- 
ing-glafs,  whereby  they  will  be  rendered 
blight  and  clear. 

The  next  clafs  of  oils  are  thofe  made  by 
infufion,  or  decoflion,  wherein  the  vir- 
tues of  feme  herb  or  flower  is  drawn  out 
in  the  oil;  as  the  oils  of  rofes,  chamse- 
rnile,  hypeficuni,  elder,  ©’r.  However-, 
thefe  require  to  be  di-Terently  treated 


thus,  for  the  feerrted  flowers,  particularly 
rofes,  inlblation  does  bell ; becau fe  much 
boiling  would  exhale  their  more  fragrant 
parts ; but  oils  impregnated  with  green 
herbs,  as  thofe  of  chamaemile  and  elder, 
require  long  boiling,  before  they  receive 
the  green  colour  defired.  And,  in  ge- 
neral, no  oils  will  bear  to  be  boiled  any 
longer  than  there  remains  fome  aqueous 
humidity,  without  turning  black. 

There  at  e many  compound  oils  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner,  viz.  by  boiling  and 
infolation,  and  then  ftraining  off  the  oil 
for  ufe. 

The  fame  contrivance  has  likewife  its  ufe 
in  making  effenees  for  the  ferjvice  of  tire 
perfumer;  not  only  where  effential  oils 
cannot  be  well  obtained  in  fuflicient  quan- 
tities, but  al-fo  where  they  ,are  too  dear. 
The  effential  oil  of  jeffamin-flowers, 
honey-fuckles,  fweet-briar,  damalk-rofes, 
lillies  of  the  valley,  ©r.  areeitherex-  I 
tremely  dear,  or  fcarce  obtainable  by  di- 
llillation  ; and,  'in  fome  of  them,  the 
odorous  matter  is  fo  flibtile,  as  almoll  to 
be  loll  in  the  operation.  But  if  thefe 
flowers  be  barely  infufed  in  fine  oil  of 
nuts,  or  oil  of  ben,  drawn  without  licit, 
and  kept  in  a cool  place,  their  fubtlle 
odorous  matter  will  thus  pafs  into  the 
oil,  and  richly  impregnate  it  with  their 
flavour.  And  thefe  effenees  may  be  reii. 
dered  Hill  more  perfefl  by  ftraining  off  the 
oil  at  fil'd  put  on,  and  letting  it  Hand 
agairi,  without  heat,  upon  frelh  flowers; 
repeating  the  operation  twice  or  thrice. 

Oils,  or  fats,  may  likewife  be  obtained, 
by  boiling  and  expreflion,' from  certain 
animal  fubftances;  for  the  membranes 
which  contain  the  fat,  being  chopped 
fm'all,  and  let  in  a pan  over  the  fire,  be- 
came fit  for  the  canvas-bag,  and,  by  pref- 
fure, afford  a large  quantity  of  fat;  as  we 
fee  in  the  art  of  chandlery,  which  tints 
extrafling  the  oily  matter,  leaves  a'cake 
behind,  commonly  called  graves.  See 
the  article  Candle. 

As  to  the  effential  oils  of  vegetables,  they 
are  obtained  by  diftillation,  with  an  alem- 
bic and  a large  refrigeratory.  Water 
rnuft  be  added  to  the  materials,  in  (ufli- 
cient  quantity,  to  prevent  their  burning; 
and  they  fliould  be  macerated  or  digelled 
in  that  water,  a little  time  before  diliilla- 
tion.  The  oil  comes  over  with  the  wa- 
ter, and  either  fwims  on  the  lop,  or  finks 
to  the  hottoin,  according  as  it  is  fpecifi- 
caliy  heavier  or  lighter  than  water.  Sen 
Distillation  and  Gravity. 

This  practfs  is  applicable  to  the  tliiHlH"?, 
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of  the  effentia!  oils  from  flowers,  leases, 
barks,  roots,  woods,  gums,  and  balfams, 
with  a flight  alteration  of  circumftances, 
as  by  longer  digeftion,  briflcer  diftillation, 
!Sc.  according  to  the  tenacity  and  hard- 
nefs  of  the  fubjedl,  the  pondei  ofity  of  th^ 
oil,  £?r. 

EffeHtial  oils  may  be  divided  into  two 
claffes,  according  to  their  different  fpeci- 
fic  gravities  ; fome  floating  upon  water, 
and  others  readily  finking  to  the  bottom. 
Thus,  the  effential  oils  of  cloves,  cinna- 
mon, and  falfafi'as,  readily  fink;  where- 
as thofe  of  lavender,  marjoram,  mint, 
&c.  fwim  in  water  : the  lighteft  of  thefe 
eflential  oils,  is,  perhaps,  that  of  citron - 
peel,  which  even  floats  in  fpirit  of 
wine;  and  the  heavieft  feems  to  be  oil  of 
falfafras. 

For  obtaining  the  full  quantity  of  the 
more  ponderous  oils  from  cinnamon, 
cloves,  falfafras,  fife,  it  is  proper  to  re- 
duce the  fubjefls  to  powder;  to  digeft 
this  powder  for  fome  days  in  a warm 
place,  with  thrice  its  quantity  of  fofi  ri- 
ver-water, made  very  faline  by  the  addi- 
tion of  fea-falt,  or  lharp  with  oil  of  vi- 
triol; to  life  the  drained  decoflion,  or 
liquor  left  behind  in  the  ftill,  inftead  of 
common  water,  for  frefli  digeftion ; to 
ufe  for  the  fame  purpofe  the  water  of 
the  fecond  running,  after  being  cleared 
of  its  oil ; not  todillil  loo  large  a quan- 
tity of  thefe  fubjefls  at  once;  to  leave  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  ftill,  or  about  one 
fourtl)  empty  ; to  ufe  a bi  ifk  fire,  or  a 
ftrong  boiling  heat,  at  the  firft,  but  to 
flacken  it  afterwards ; to  have  a low  ftill- 
head,  with  a proper  internal  ledge  and 
current  leading  to  the  nofe  of  the  worm  ; 
and,  finally,  to  cohobate  the  water,  or 
pour  back  the  liquor  of  the  fecond  run- 
ing  upon  the  matter  in  the  ftill,  repeat- 
ing this  once  or  twice. 

The  direiflions  here  laid  down  for  ob- 
taining the  ponderous  oils  to  advantage, 
are  eafily  transferred  to  the  obtaining  of 
the  lighter  ; fo  that  we  need  not  dwell 
paiticvilarly  upon  them. 

Many  of  the  elTential  oils  being  dear,  it 
IS  a very  common  praftice  to  adulterate 
or  debafe  them  fevcral  ways,  fo  as  to 
render  them  cheaper  both  to  the  feller  and 
the  buyer.  Thele  fcveral  ways  feeni  re- 
ducible to  three  general  kinds,  each  of 
which  has  its  proper  method  ot  deletion, 
•VKi  I,  With  exprelfed  oils.  i.  With 
alcohol.  And,  3.  With  cheaper  efl'en- 
tial  oils. 

If  an  elfentijl  oil  be  adulterated  with  an 
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expreflfed  oil,  it  is  eafy  to  difeover  tbs' 
fraud ; by  adding  a little  fpirit  of  wine  to 
a few  drops  of  the  fu%e£led  elTential  oil, 
and  fliaking  them  together;  for  the  fpi- 
rit will  dilTolve  all  the  oil  that  is  efliential, 
or  procured  by  diftillation,  and  leave  all 
the  exprelfed  oil  that  was  mixed  with  it, 
UBtouched. 

If  an  elTential  oil  be  adulterated  with  al- 
cohol, or  reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  it  may- 
be done  in  any  proportion,  up  to  that  of 
an  equal  quantity,  without  being  eafily 
difcoverable  either  by  the  fmell  or  tafte: 
the  way  to  difeover  this  fraud,  is  to  drop 
a few  drops  of  the  oil  into  a glafs  of  fair 
water:  and  if  the  oil  be  adulterated  with 
fpirit,  the  water  will  immcdiaiely  turn 
milky,  and,  by  continuing  to  flia.ke  the 
glafs,  the  whole  quantity  of  fpirit  will  be 
ablbrbed  by  the  water,,  and  leave  the  oil 
pure  at  top. 

Finally,  if  an  elTential  oil  be  adulterated 
by  a cheaper  elTential  oil,  this  is  com- 
monly done  very  artfully  ; the  method  i.s 
to  put  fir-wood,  turpentine,  or  oil  of  tur- 
pentine info  the  ftill,  along  with  the  herbs’ 
to  be  diftilled  for  their  oil,  fuch  as  rofe- 
mary,  lavender,  origanum,  &c.  'and,  by 
this  means,  the  oil  of  turpentine  diftilled 
from  thefe  ingredients,  comes  over  in  great 
quantity,  and  intimately  blended  with  the 
oil  of  the  genuine  ingredient.  The  oils 
thus  adulterated  always  difeover  then*r' 
felves  in  tii’ne,  by  their  own  flavour  be- 
ing overpowered  by  the  turpentine-fmell ; 
but  the  ready  way  to  deceit  the  fraud, 
is  to  drench  a piece  of  rag,  or  paper,  in 
the  oil,  and  hold  it  before  the  fire ; for 
thus  the  grateful  flavour  of  the  plant  wii! 
fly  olT,  and  leave  the  naked  turpentine- 
feent  behind. 

The  virtues  of  oils  being  the  fame  wiih 
thofe  of  the  fubftances  from  whence  they 
are  obtained,  may  be  learned  under  their 
feveraj  articles. 

As  for  the  oils  of  beech,  bricks,  cloves, 
&c.  fee  the  articles  Beech,  Brick,  feV, 
Oil  is  well  known  to  flop  the  violent  ebul- 
lition of  various  fubftances  : thus,  if  fu- 
gar,  honey,  &c,  be  boiling,  and  in  dan- 
ger of  rifing  over  the  Tides  of  the  veflel, 
the  pouring  in  a little  oil,  makes  it  im- 
mediately lubfide. 

Oil-mill,  one  that  fervesto  bruife  or  break 
the  nuts,  olives,  and  ether  fruits  and 
grains,  whole  juice  is  to  be  draivn  by  ex- 
preftlon,  to  make  oil  ; the  ftriicfli  re 'of 
which  is  dercrlbed  underthearticlcOLivr, 
Oil,  in  commerce,  ma'lces  a very  confidii- 
igile  artith-’.  Ordinary  oil  of  olives  from 

any 
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any  place,  not  otherwife  rated,  pays  on 
importation  61.  13  s.  27%%  d,  the  ton, 
and  draws  back  on  exportation  5 1.  8 s. 
more,  if  in  a foreign  bottom,  8 s.  Pro- 
vence-oil  pays,  on  importation,  the  ton, 
21I.  13  s.  2^j%d.  and  draws  back  on 
exportation  lal.  iSs.  Oil  of  hemp-feed 
pays  on  importation,  the  ton,  iil.  ys. 
and  draws  back  on  exportation  lol.  17  s. 

6 d.  Rape  and  linfeed  oil  pay,  on  im- 
portation, the  ton,  20I.  19s.  6d.  and 
draw  back  on  exportation  19  1.  6s.  3d. 

■ Other  feed-oils,  for  every  20s.  value, 
pay  on  importation  3 s.  10^%  d.  and 
draw  back  on  exportation  3 s.  47  d.  and 
befides,  for  every  ton  7I.  10 s»  on  im- 
portation, and  draw  back  7 1.  10  s.  on 
being  exported.  Sallad-oil  pays  on  im- 
portation, the  gallon,  nJ^^d.  and 

draws  back  on  exportation  10 — 2 d,  Se- 
100 

vil,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Apuglia,  and 
Portugai-oil,  pay  on  importation,  the  ton, 
61.  3 s.  d.  and  draw  back  on  ex- 

portation 5I.  8 s.  Train-oil,  or  blub- 
ber of  whales,  and  whale-fins,  as  alfo 
the  flcins,  oil,  blubber,  or  other  produce 
whatever  of  feals,  and  other  creatures, 
taken  and  caught  in  the  Greenland-feas, 
Davis’s  ftreights,  or  any  other  parts  of 
the  Teas  adjoining,  were  to  be  imported 
duty-free  till  December  25,  1757,  and 
from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then  next 
feffion  of  parliament ; and  the  fame 
brought  from  Newfoundland,  or  any 
other  of  his  majefty ’s  colonies,  caught  and 
imported  in  fhips  belonging  to  England, 
Wales,  or  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  is 
Slfo  imported  duty-free.  Every  ton  of 
filch  oil,  taken  by  (hipping  belonging  to 
any  of  his  majefty’s  colonies,  and  import- 
ed in  filch  (hipping,  pays  ns.  S^?jd. 
and  draws  back  on  exportation  8 s. 
ro.^'gd.  Every  ton  of  fuch  oil  ta- 
ken by  the  faid  (hipping,  but  imported 
in  (hips  belonging  to  England,  Wales, 
or  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  pays  5 s. 
107%“^  d.  and  draws  back  on  exporta- 
tion 4S.  If  caught  and  im- 

ported by  foreigners,  it  pays  by  the  ton 
15  1.  16  s.  and  draws  back' on  exporta- 
tion III.  10 s.  6d. 

-Oil  of  the  earth,  oleum  terree,  a mineral 
fluid,  of  the  confilferice  of  a fyrup  in 
winter,  but  in  warm  weather  is  little 
thicker  than  oil  of  olives.  It  is  of  a 
du(ky  black  colour,  very  readily  inflam- 
mable, and  burning  with  a white  blU  not 
very  btifk  or  vivid  flame. 


The  oleum  terras  is  found  in  Sumatia, 
where  it  is  elteemed  in  paralytic  diforders 
ufed  externally  as  an  embrocation. 

Oil,  of  fetre,  ot  Rock-Oii,,  See  the  article 
Petroleum. 

Oil-Beetle,  Meloe,  in  zoology.  Seethe 
article  Meloe. 

OINTMENT,  or  Ungue-nt,  in  pharma- 
cy and  furgery.  See  Unguent. 

OISANS,  a town  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Dauphine,  eighteen  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Grenoble. 

OISTER,  or  Oyster.  See  Oyster. 

OK.EHAM,  the  capital  of  Rutlandihire, 
fourteen  miles  eaft  of  Leicefter ; weft 
long.  45',  and  north  lat.  52°  40'. 

OKER,  or  OcBjtE,  in  natural  liiftory. 
See  the  article  OCHRE. 

OLAX,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  trian- 
dria-monogyniaclafs  of  plants,  the  calyx 
of  which  confifts  of  a fingle-leafed  concavr, 
(holt  perianthium;  the  corolla  is  funnel- 
(haped  ; but  the  plant  not  being  fufficient- 
ly  known,  the  fruit  is  not  defcribed. 

OLDELSLO,  a town  in  the  circle  of  lower 
Saxony  and  dutchy  of  Holftein,  feven- 
teen  miles  weft  of  Lubec:  it  is  fubjeft  to 
Denmark. 

OLDENBURG,  the  capital  of  the  county 
of  the  fame  name  in  Weftphalias  eaft 
long.  7’  32',  and  north  lat.  53°  35'. 

Oldenburg  is  alfo  a town  of  Geimany, 
in  the  dutchy  of  Holftein,  thirty-iwo 
miles  north  of  Lubec. 

OLDENDORP,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  thirty  miles 
fouth- weft  of  Hanover. 

OLDENLANDIA,  a genus  of  the  tetran- 
dria-monogynia  dal's  of  plants,  the 

I flower  of  which  confifts  of  four  oval  pa- 
tent petals,  twice  as  long  as  the  cupj 
and  its  fruit  is  a coreaceous  globular 
capfule,  containing  two  cells,  with  nu- 
merous very  fmall  feeds  in  each. 

OLDENZEL,  a city  of  the  united  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Overylfel  1 
eaft  long.  6°  50',  and  north  lat.  52°  30^ 

OLDESLOE,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
dutchy  of  Holftein,  fifteen  miles  weft  of 
Lubec. 

OLD-WIFE-FISH,  the  name  of  a fpecies 
of  the  baliftes,  with  three  fpines  on  the 
back,  and  a forked  tail.  See  Balistes. 

Old-wife,  or  Wrasse.  See  Wrasse. 

OLEA,  the  OLIVE-TREE,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Olive. 

OLEAGINOUS,  fomelhing  that  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  oi],  on  out  of  which  oil 
may  be  exprclfed. 

OLECRANUMj  or 
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fomy,  the  pofterioc  apophyfis  of  the  ulna, 
fsrving  to  form  the  eminence  of  the  el- 
bow. See  Ulna  and  Elbow. 

OLERON,  an  iiland  of  France,  near  the 
coaft  of  Poiftou,  fourteen  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Rochelle,  being  about  fifteen 
miles  long,  and  fix  broad. 

Sea-laws  of  OlEron,  certain  laws  relat- 
ing to  maritime  affairs,  made  in  the  time 
of  Rich.  I,  when  he  was  at  the  ifland 
Oleron. 

Thefe  laws,  being  accounted  the  moft 
excellent  fea-laws  in  the  world,  are 
recorded  in  the,  black  book  of  the  admi- 
rahy. 

Oleron,  is  alfo  a city  of  Gafcony  in 
France,  thirty  miles  fouth  of  Dax. 
OLESCO,  a town  of  Upper  Volhinia,  in 
Poland : call  longitude  24°,  and  north 
latitude  50°. 

OLEUM,  OIL.  See  the  article  Oil. 
OLFACTORY  nerves,  the  firft  pair 
of  the  head  ; fo  called  from  their  being 
the  immediate  inftruments  of  fmelling. 
See  the  article  Nerves. 

OLIBANUM,  Frank- INCENSE,  in  phar- 
macy, a dry  refinous  fubftance,  brought 
to  us  in  detached  pieces,  or  • drops  as  it 
were,  like  thofe  of  maftic ; but  larger, 
and  of  a lefs  pure  and  pellucid  texture. 

It  is  of  a pale  yellowifli-white  colour,  but 
with  fome  mixture  of  a brownilh  call  in 
it.  It  is  moderately  heavy ; its  fmell  is 
ftrong,  but  not  difagreeable ; and  its 
talte  bitter,  acrid,  and  refinous.  The 
drops  of  olibanum  Ibmetimes  adhere  two 
or  more  together!  and,  when  two  ob- 
long and  ftnall  ones  adhere  to  one  an- 
other, fanciful  writers  have  called  fuch 
malefrank-incenfe,  from  the  referablance 
of  a man’s  tellicles;  and,  when  two 
larger  and  rounder  pieces  adhered,  they 
likened  it  to  a woman’s  breads,  and  call- 
ed it  female  frank-incenfe:  and  hence  the 
origin  of  the  thus  tefticulofura,  and  thus 
mammofum  of  thefe  writers.  Sometimes 
four  or  five  of  thefe  granules  were  found 
adhering  to  the  bark  of  the  tree ; this 
was  called  the  duller  frankincenfe  : and 
the  fmall  fragments  broke  off  from  the 
reft  in  the  carriage,  were  preterved  fe- 
parately,  and  .made  another  kind,  under 
the  name  of  manna  thuris,  the  manna  of 
frank-incenfe.  How  idle  and  ridiculous 
were  fuch  diftinilions  among  people, 
who  knew  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  drug- 
was  the  fame  under  all  thefe  accidental 
forms  1 

Olibanum  is  to  be  chofen  whitifli,  pure, 
®ry,  and  as  mush  approaching  to  pellu- 


cidity  as  may, be.  It  has  been  known  the 
moft  univerftflly  of  any  drug,  perhaps, 
in  the  world,  and  that  from  as  early  times 
as  thofe  of  Thcophraftus  and  Diofcori- 
des,  who  defcribe  it  under  the  name  of 
libanos,  and  Hippocrates  alfo  mentions  it 
under  that  of  libanoton.  The  Latina  call 
it  thus  and  tus  ; and  the  Arabians,  rou-^ 
der,  conder,  and  hateth. 

The  earlielt  accounts  we  have  of  any 
thing,  tell  us  that  frank-incenfe  was  ia 
pfe  among  the  facred  rites  and  facrifices; 
and  it  is  ufed  in  many  different  parts  of 
the  world  at  this  time,  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofes.  As  well,  however,  as  the  world 
has  been  at  all  times  acquainted  with  the 
drug  itfelf,  we  are  not  yet  well  acquaint- 
ed with  its  hiftory.  The  country  which 
produces  it  is  a much  difputed  point 
among  authors : fome  affirm  it  was  never 
found  any  where  but  in  Arabia,  and 
there  only  in  chat  part  called  Sabsea,  or, 
from  this  famous  product,  Arabia  tKu- 
rifera : others  are  for  bringing  it  from 
Ethiopia  ; and  others  from  other  places. 
If  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  place  whence 
the  olibanum  is  biought,  we  are  much 
more  as  to  the  tree  that  produces  it. 
Olibanum  is  greatly  commended  by  ma- 
ny againft  difprders  of  the  head  and 
breaft,  and  againft  diarrhoeas  and  dyfen- 
teries,  and  profluvia  of  the  inenfes,  and 
fluor  albus.  Its  dofe  is  from  ten  grains  to 
a drachm.  It  is  efteemed  by  many  a 
fpecific  in  pleurifies,  efpecially  when  epi- 
demic. 

Externally  it  is  ufed  in  fumigations  for 
diforders  of  the  head,  and  againft  ca- 
tarrhs ; and  is  an  ingredient  in  fome  plaf- 
ters.  It  is,a  noble  balfam  in  confumptions, 
given  in  fubftance,  or  dlffolved  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  into  the  form  of  an  emul- 
fion.  There  is  an  oil  made  of  it  per  deli- 
quium,  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of 
myrrh  : this  is  done  by  putting  the  pow- 
der of  it  in  the  white  of  a boiled  egg,  in 
a cellar,  till  it  runs  into  a liquor ; this  is 
efteemed  a great  cofmetic,  and  deftroyer 
of  pimples  in  the  face.  Diofcorides  had 
his  doubts  about  the  internal  ufe  of  oliba- 
num in  large  dofes;  he  talks  of  its  bring- 
ing on  madnefs,  and  even  death;  but 
none  of  the  other  Greek  writers  fay  any 
thing  of  its  ill  qualities,  nor  do  we  at  pre- 
fent  knowany-uf  them. 

OLIGAEDRA,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  of  a genus  of'  cryftals,  and  ex- 
preffes  that  which  is  compofed^  of  only 
a few  planes.  SeethearticleC.RYSTAL. 
The  bodies  of  this  clafs  are  cryftals  of 
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<1ic  impsrfeft  kind,  being  compofed  of 
columns  affixed  irregularly  to  fome  folid 
body  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  ted- 
snin'ited  by  a pyramid  3 but  the  column 
and  pyramid  being  both  pentangular,  the 
whole  confifts  only  of  ten  planes,  and  not, 
as  the  common  kind,  of  twelve.  Of  this 
genus  there  are  only  three  known  fpecies; 
I'.  A whitilh  one,  with  a ihort  pyramid, 
found  principally  in  Gei-many,  and  fome- 
times  brought  over  to  us,  among  parcels 
of  common  cryftal.  s.  A bright  and 
colourlefs  one,  with  a longer  pyramid. 
This  is  found  in  Germany,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  England,  as  in  the  tin  mines  of 
Cornwal,  and  on  Mendip  hills.  And, 
3.  A brown  one,  with  a fcabrous  cruft. 
This  is  produced  onlyin  theEaft  Indies, 
and  is  well  known  by  our  lapidaries  by 
its  rough  coat,  and  is  efteeraed  the  fineft 
of  all  brown  cryftals. 

OLIGARCHY,  a form  of  government, 
wherein  the  adminiftration  of  affairs  is 
lodged  in  the  bands  of  a few  perfons. 
See  the  article  Government. 

OLINDA,  a city  and  port-town  ofBrafils 
weft  long.  35°,  and  ibuth  lat.  8". 

OLIO,  or  OoLio,  in  cookery,  denotes  a 
favoury  difti  compofed  of  a great  variety  of 
ingredientSjCbiefly  u(ed  by  the  Spaniards. 

OLITE,  a town  of  Navarre,  in  Spain, 
twenty-five  miles  fouth  of  Panoeluna. 

OLIVA,  a port-town  of  Poland,  in  the 
province  of  regal  Piufiia,  only  fix  miles 
weft  of  Dantzic. 

OLIVARIA  CORPORA,  in  anatomy,  two 
'eminences  of  the  medulla  oblongata  5 fo 
called  from  their  refembling  an  olive  in 
fhape. 

OLIVE,  oka,  In  botany,  a genus  of  trees 
belonging  to  the  diandria-monogynia 
clafs  of  plants,  with  a monopetalous  flow- 
er divided  into  four  fegments  at  the  limbs 
the  fruit  is  an  unilocular  drupe,  of  a 
fornewhat  oval  (hape,  containing  an  ova- 
to-oblong  rugofe  nut,  with  a kernel  of 
the  fame  ftiape. 

Olives  are  very  oilv  and  fmooth,  and 
therefore  not  good  for  the  ftomach,  be- 
ing apt  to.  pall  and  relax  it  too  much. 
The  oil  of  olives  is  judictoufly  mixed 
with  caiaplal'ms  of  a maturating  nature: 
it  is  accounted  -heating,  emollient,  and 
vulnerary  5 and  good  ' againft  coftivenefs 
and  gripes. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  ollve-cil,  the  olives 
are  firft  bruifed  in  a round  trough,  under 
a mill-ftone, roiling  perpendicularly  over 
them  3 and  when  fiifRciently  maflied,  put 
into  , the  maye,  or  trough,  m,  of  an  olive- 


prefs  (plate  CLXXXVI.  fig.  5.)  where 
zzrzare  the  upright  beams,  or  cheeks  5 
b,  the  female,  and  c,  the  male-fcrcv;; 
e,  the  bar  for  turning  the  fcrew  5 f,  the 
board  on  which  the  fcrew  preffes;  g,  a 
cubical  piece  of  wood,  called  a block  j h, 
the  peel,  a circular  board,  to  be  put  un- 

■ der  the  block.  By  turning  the  fcrew,  aft 
the  liquor  is  preffed  out  of  the  mafted 
olives,  and  is  called  virgin-oil  5 after 
which,  hot  water  being  poured  upon  the 
remainder  in  the  prefs,  acoarfer  oil  kob- 
tained.  Olive-oil  keeps  only  about  a 
year,  after  which  it  degenerates. 

Olive-colour,. a yellow  mingled  with 
black.  See  the  article  Colour. 

OLIVENZA,  a town  of  Alentejo,  in  Por- 
tugal, ten  miles  fouth  of  Elvas. 

OLMUTS,  a city  of  Moravia,  feventy- 
five  miles  north  of  Vienna.  ' 

CLONE,  a port-town  of  France,  lliirly 
miles  north-weft  of  Rochelle. 

OLSE,  a town  of  Silefia,  ten  miles  north 
of  Breflaw. 

OLNSNITZ,  a town  of  Upper  Saxony,  lix- 
ty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Drefden. 

OLYMPIA,  a port- town  of  the  Morea, 
at  prefent  called  Longinico  : eall  long, 
*1°  35',  and  north  lat.  37°  40'. 

OLYMPIAD,  oAtif47ria?,  in  chronology, 
the  fpace  or  period  of  four  years,  whereby 
the  Greeks  reckoned  time;  for  theepo- 
cha  or  commencement  of  which,  fee  the 
article  Epochs. 

OLYMPIC  GAMES  were  folemn  games, 
famous  among  the  antient  Greeks,  fo 
called  from  Olympian  Jupiter,  to  whom 
they  were  dedicated  5 and  by  fome  faid  to 
be  firft  inftituted  by  Jupiter,  after  his  vic- 
tory over  the  Tons  of  Titan  ; others  afcribe 
their  inftitution  to  Hercules,  not  thefon 
of  Alcmena,  but  one  of  much  greater  an- 
tiquity; others,  toPelops;  and  others, 
to  Hercules  the  fon  of  Alcmena.  Tbefe 
games  were  fo  confiderable,  that  the 
Greeks  made  them  their  epocha,  dillin- 
guiftiing  their  years  by  the  return  of  the 
Olympics,  See  the  article  Epocha. 
The  care  and  managementof  thefe  games 
belonged,  for  the  moll  part,  to  the  Ele- 
ans,  who,  on  that  account,  enjoyed  their 
poffVflions  without  moleftation,  or  fear  of 
war  or  violence.  They  appointed  a cer- 
tain number  of  judges,  who  were  to  take 
care,  that  thofe  who  offered  theml'elvfs  as 
competitois,  performed  their  preparatory 
exercifes  ; and  thefe  judges,  during  the 
folemnity,  fat  naked,  having  before  them 
a crown  of  vidlory,  fbi'med  of  wild-olive, 
which  was  prefented  to  whomfoever  they 
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tidjudged  it.  Thofe  who  were  conquerors 

were  called  olympionipes,  and  were  load- 
ed with  honours  by  their  countrymen. 
At  thefe  games,  women  were  not  allow- 
ed to  be  prefentj  and  if  any  woman  was 
found  to  have  palTed  the  river  Alpheus, 
during  the  folcinnity,  Ihe  was  to  be 
thrown  headlong  from  a rock. 

OLYMPUS,  the  name  of  two  mountains, 
the  one  in  Bythinia,  in  the  lelTer  Afia  ; 
and  the  other  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus. 

OMAN,  a province  or  kingdom  in  the 
fouth-eaft  part  of  Arabia  Felix. 

OMBRE,  a celebrated  game  at  cards,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Spaniards,  and  played 
by  two,  by  three,  or  by  five  perfons,  but 
generally  by  three.  When  three  play  at 
this  game,  nine  cards  are  dealt  to  each 
party;  the  whole  ombre  pack  being  only 
forty,  becaufe  the  eights,  nines,  and 
tens  are  thrown  out  of  the  pack.  There 
are  two  forts  of  counters  for  flakes,  the 
greater  and  the  lelfer  ; the  laft  having  the 
fame  proportion  to  the  other,  as  a penny 
to  a fhilling : of  the  greater  counters  each 
man  flakes  one  for  the  game.;  and  one  of 
the  lelfer  for  palling,  for  the  hand  when 
eldeft,  and  for  evejy  card  taken  in.  As 
to  the  order  and  the  value  of  the  cards, 
the  ace  cf  fpades,  called  fpadillo,  is  al- 
ways the  highell  trump,  in  whatfoever 
fuit  the  trump  be;  the  manille,  or  black 
dnce,  is  the  fecond  ; and  the  haflo,  or 
ace  of  clubs,  is  always  the  third  : the 
next  in  order  is  the  kimj,  the  queen,  the 
knave,  the  feven,  the  fix,  the  five,  four, 
and  three.  Of  the  black  there  are  eleven 
trumps;  of  the  red,  tvyelve.  The  lead 
finall  cards  of  the  red  are  always  the  beft, 
and  the  moft  of  the  black;  except  the 
dnce  and  red  feven,  both  of  which  are 
called  the  manilles,  and  are  always  fe- 
cond when'  the  red  is  a trump.  The  rq.'i 
ace,  when  a trump,  enters  into  the  fourth 
place,  and  is  called  pun'o,  otherwife  it 
is  only  called  an  dee.  The  three  princi- 
pal cards  are  called  mitadorcs,  which 
have  this  privilege,  that  they  are  not  ob- 
liged to  attend  an  inferior  tiump  when  it 
leads;  blit,  for  want  of  a fmall  ti'u-mp, 
the  ptrfon  may  renounce  trumps,  and 
play  any  other  card  ; and  when  the.fl;  are 
all  in  the  fame  hand,  thsclhns  jiay  thre” 
of  the  greater  conatei  s a-piece  ; and  with 
thele  three  for  a foundation,  he  may 
count  as  many  matadores  be  has  canls 
in  an  uninterrupted  ferics  of  tru.mps ; for 
all  which  the  others  are  to  pay  one  conn, 
ter  a-piece.  He  who  hath  the  fit  fl  haiuf 
is  called  ombre,  and  h.as  Ills  choice  of 
Yol,  hi. 


playing  the  game,  of  naming  the  triwup, 
and  of  taking  in  as  many  and  as  few 
cards  as  hepleales;  and  after  him  the  fe- 
cond, &c.  But  if  he  does  not  name  the 
trump  before  lie  look  on  the  cards  he 
has  taken  in,  any  other  may  prevent 
hiiTi,  by  naming  what  trump  he  plea.'es. 
He  that  has  the  fifft  hand,  fhould  neither 
take  in,  nor  play,  unlefs  he  has  at  lealt 
three  fare  tricks  in  his  hand ; for,  as  he 
wins  the  game,  who  wins  moft  tricks, 
he  that  can  win_five  of  the  nine,  has  u 
fure  game:  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  if  he 
wins  four,  and  can  fo  divide  the  tricks  as 
that  one  perfon  may  win  two,  and  the 
other  three. 

If  a perfon  plays  wifhout  difearding  or 
changing  any  cards,  this  is  called  play- 
ing fans  prendre;  and  if  another  win* 
more  tricks  than  he,  he  is  faid  to  win  co- 
dille,  'The  over-fights  in  the  courfe  of 
the  game,  are  called  beads.  And  if  the 
o.mbre  wins  all  the  nine  tricks,  it  is  call- 
ed winning  the  vole. 

In  ombre  by  five,  which  many,  on  ao 
count  of  its  not  requiring  fo  clofe  an  at- 
tention, prefer  to  that  by  three,  only 
eight  cards  a-piece  are  dealt ; and  five 
tricks  mud  be  won,  otherwife  the  ombre 
is  beafted.  Here,  the  perfon  who  undef-, 
takes  the  game,  after  naming  the  trump, 
calls  a king  to  his  afuftance ; upon  which 
the  perfon  in  wbofe  hand  the  king  is, 

, without  difcovfring  himfelf,  is  to  aflift 
him  as  a partner,  and  to  (hare  his  fate. 
If,  betweerf  both,  they  can  make  five 
tricks,  the  ombre  wins  two  counters,  and 
the  auxiliary  king  only  one  ; but  when  the 
counters  are  even,  they  divide  them  equal- 
ly. If  the  ombre  venture  the  game  witb- 
.out  calling  in  any  king,  this  too  is  call- 
ed playing  fans  prendj-e;  in  which  cafe  the 
other  four  are  all  againfl:  himjan-l  he  muft 
win  five  tricks  alone,  orbebeafted.  The 

' reft  is  much  the  fame  as  by  three. 

Ombre  de  soLEit,  shadow  o?  th5 
SUN,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  fun  ig 
borne  in  armory,  fo  as  that  the  eyes,  nofe, 
and  mouth,  which  at  other  times  are  re- 
prefented,  do  not  appear ; and  the  co- 
louring is  thin,  fo  that  the  field  can  ap- 
pear through  it, 

OMBRI  A,  the  antient  name  of  a province 
of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the  pope, 
now  called  Sooletto  and  Perugia. 

.OMBRO,  or  LomBro,  a town  of  Italy, 
in  the  du;c*'y  cf  Tufeany,  and  territory  cf 
tlie  Siennois,  fituated  near  theTufean  lea, 
a little  foiuh  of  the  lake  of  Cauiglione, 
forty-five  miles  fouth-well  of  Sienna, 

13  0 OMELET, 
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OMELET,  or  Amlet,  a kind  of  pancake 
or  fricaffce  of  eggs,  with  other  ingredients, 
very  ul’ual  in  Spain  and  France.  It  may 
be  made  as  follows  : the  eggs  being 
beaten,  are  to  be  I'eafoned  with  fait  and 
pepper,  and  then  fried  in  butter,  made 
boiling  hot ; this  done,  gravy  is  to  he 
poured  on,  and  the  w'hole  dewed  with 
chives  and  pariley,  flired  fmall  : when 
one  fide  is  fried  enough,  it  is  to  be  turn- 
ed on  the  other. 

OMEN,  a certain  accident  and  cafiial  oc- 
currence, that  was  thought  to  prefage 
either  good  or  evil.  There  were  three 
forts  of  omens  among  the  anlients;  one 
was  of  things  internal,  or  thofe  which  af- 
ftfled  the  perfons  themfelves ; the  fecond, 
of  things  external,  that  only  appealed  to 
inen,  but  did  not  make  any  imprefl'ion 
on  them  ; the  third  were  ominous  words. 
Of  the  firft  fort  were  thofe  fudden  con- 
fternations,  called  panic  fears,  that  feized 
upon  men  without  any  vifible  caufe,  and 
were  therefore  imputed  to  the  dsemons, 
efpecially  the  god.  Pan ; of  thefe  pa- 
nics there  is  frequent  mention  in  hiflory. 
The  fecond  fort  of  omens  were  of  fuch 
things  as  appeared  to  men,  hut  were  not 
contained  in  their  own  bodies!  of  thefe 
there  were  feveral  forts;  the  beginning 
of  things  were  thought  to  contain  fome- 
thing  ominous;  it  was  thought  a direful 
omen,  when  any  thing  untifual  befel  the 
temples,  altars,  or  fiatues  of  the  gods ; 
under  the  head  of  external  omens  are  to 
be  placed  thofe  which  offered  themfelves 
in  the  v/ay  ; fuch  were  the  meeting  of  an 
eunuch,  a black,  a bitch  with  whelps,  a 
fnake  lying  in  the  road,  S’c.  Words  were 
ominous,  and  as  they  were  good. or  bad, 
were  believed  to  prefrge  accordingly, 
OMENTUM,  or  Ep;ploon,  the  cawl, 
in  anatomy,  a memKraiiaceous  part,  u:u- 
ally  furniflied  with  a large  quantity  of 
fat ; being  placed  under  the  peritonamni, 
and  immediately  above  the  intellines. 
See  the  article  Intestin'Es. 

It  is  called  by.fonne  rete,  and  reticulum, 
from  the  number  of  holes  appearing  in 
it,  when  raifed,.and  giving  it  the  refem- 
blance  of  a net. 

A.S  to  its  fituation,  it  iiftially  occupies 
only  the  upper  part  of  the  abdoihen  ; 
though  it  is  fometimes  found  extended 
to,  the  lower  part : its  weight  in  a per- 
fon  not  remarkably  fat  or  lean,  is  about 
half  a pound  : ‘fts  Idwer  part  is  evi- 
dently loofe  and  free;  but  in  its  upper 
part  it  is  joined,  anteriorly,  to  the  bot- 
tom, of  the  ftomach,  the  duodenum,  and 


the  fpleen  ; and  pofteriorly  to  the  cofoa 
.and’i  pancreas. 

It  is  compofed  of  a very  tender  double 
membrane,  forming  a kind  of  pouch  or 
cavity,  called  Its  hurfa,  and  replete  with 
fat,  lodged  in  certain  cellules,  forming 
a kind  of  duNs,  with  certain  areolae,  or 
membranaceous  fpaces  between  them.  Its 
arteries  come  fr*m  the  ccsiiac,  and  are 
very  numerous;  its  veins  arife  chiefly 
from  the  fplenic  branch  of  the  vena  por- 
ta; ; and  its  nerves  are  from  the  inter- 
coftals  and  the  par  vagum.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Artery,  Vein,  £fc. 

It  has  a very  remarkable  aperture,  hy 
which  it  may  be  conveniently  diUendcd 
by  inflation;  and  there  are  generally 
fome  fmall  holes  in  it,  though  the  large 
ones,  from  which  it  got  the  name  rete, 
are  adventitious. 

The  ufes  of  the  omentum  are,  i.  By  its 
lubricity,  to  , render  the  natural  and  ne- 
cpfiary  motions  of  the  inteftines  eafy.  2. 
To  chei  ifh  and  defend  the  inteftines  from 
cold.  3.  Toaffiftin  the  formation  of  the 
bile,  the  fatty  part  of  which  is  wholly  ovv. 
ing  to  the  velTels  of  the  oraenium  ; every 
thing  that  returns  from  this  part  going  to 
the  liver.  4.  To  temperate  the  acrimo- 
ny of  the  humours.  And,  probably,  5, 
To  lerve,  as  all  the  other  fat  of  the  bo. 
dy,  to  give  it  nourifhment,  when  it  is  in- 
capable,of  being  nonrifhed  anyotherway. 

Vailing  donjjn  af  the  Omentum,  cin 
large  wounds  of  the  abdomen,  the 
omentum  will  frequently  protrude  it- 
felF  through  the  wound,  either  aloct, 
or  with  fome  portion  of  the  intefiint'. 
Vvhen  this  is  the  cafe,  the  firlt  bull- 
nefs  is  to  enquire  whether  the  protrud- 
ed part  prefeivcs  its  heat,  moifture,  and 
natural  colour:  if  it  is  not  found  faul- 
ty in  any  of  thefe  circumllances,  it  mnll 
be  gently  returned  ; but  when  the  ftrait- 
nefs  of  the  wound  forbids  this,  the  pro- 
truded part  muft  be  taken  off  clofe 
to  the  wound,  and  the  wound  hesltd 
according  to  the  common  form.  The 
omentum  in  this  cafe  will  adhere  to 
the  internal  part  of  llie  wound,  witb- 
out  bringing  on  any  diforder,  or  mcott- 
venienne  to  the  patient.  But  where  the 
inteftines  fall  out  at  the  fame  time,  the 
omentum  is  to  be  fomented,  by  an  af- 
fiftant,  with  warm- milk  and  water,  till 
the  inteftines  are  returned.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Intestine.s. 

If  any  part  of  the  protruded  omentuM 
be  cold,  dry,  livid,  putrid,  orconupj' 
ed,  the  mortified  part  muft  be  entirely 
‘ cut 
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cut  off  before  tlie  reft  is  returned,  left 
the  neighbouring  parts  fliould  be  brought 
into  confent,  which  would  inevitably 
prove  fatal  to  the  patient.  Heifter  di- 
refls'  that  the  corrupted  part  be  taken  off 
in  this  manner:  pals  a waxed  thread  two 
or  three  times  round  the  found  pai't  of 
the  omentum,  near  the  place  where  it  is 
injured,  and  fallen  it  with  a knot,  to 
prevent  any  haemonhage  fiom  cnluing 
after  the  reduflion  of  it ; when  you  have 
made  a fecure  ligature,  lake  off  the  cor- 
rupted part  with  the  knife,  or  fciffai-s, 
and  return  what  is  found,  leaving,  at 
lead,  the  length  of  a foot  of  the  ligature 
hanging  out  of  the  wound’  of  the  abdo- 
men, till  it  flips  off  from  the  found  pait 
of  the  omentum.  The  wound  rauft  he 
dreffed  in  the  common  way,  the  depend- 
ing part  of  it  being  kept  open  by  a large 
tent : and,  at  every  drefling,  the  liga- 
ture mud  be  pulled  a little  gently  for- 
ward, till  it  has,  at  length,  entirely 
flipped  oft"  from  the  found  part  of  the 
omentum. 

OMERS,  cr  St.  Omers,  a city  of  Ar- 
tois, in  the  french  Netherlands,  twenty 
miles  fouth  of  Dunkirk,  and  eighteen 
fouth  eaft  of  Calais. 

OMITTAS,  or  non  omittas.  See  the 
article  Non  omittas. 

OMLANDS,  a divifion  of  the  province  of 
Groningen,  in  the  United  Provinces. 
OMMEN,  a town  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Overyffel,  fitual- 
ed  on  the  leffer  'Vecht,  feventeen  miles 
north-eaft  of  Deventer. 

OMMENBURG,  or  Amelburg,  a tovyn 
of  Germany,  in  the  iandgravate  of  Heffe, 
fituated  five  miles  eaft  of  Marpurg. 
OMOPlIAGI  A,  an  antient  greek  feflival, 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  furnamed  Omo- 
phagos,  i.  e.  eater  of  raw  flefh.  This 
feftival  was  obferved  in  the  fame  manner 
with  the  other  feftivals  of  Bacchus,  in 
which  they  counterfeited  madnefs;  what 
was  peculiar  to  it,  was  that  the  worfhipers 
ufed  to  eat  the  entrails  of  goats,  raw  and 
bloody,  in  imitation  of  the  god,  who  was 
fiipfored  to  do  the  fame  thing. 
OMOPHORIUM,  in  church-hiftory,  a 
little  cloak,  antlently  wore  by  the  bifhops, 
over  their  flioulders. 

OMOPLATE,  in  anatomy,  is  ufed  in 
general  for  the  fhoulder,.  but  moie  par- 
ticularly for  the  two  bones  fituate  on  the 
hinder  part  of  the  upper  ribs,  one  on  each 
Me,  called  alfo  fcapulae  and  flioulder- 
blades,  .See  the  article  Sc  apula. 

Tliefe  hopes  are  broad,  and  elj,iecially  in 


the  middle  ; thick  in  their  apophyfes,  of 
a triangular  form,  concave  within,  and 
convex  without,  and  are  joined  to  the 
clavicles. 

OMPHACIUM,  in  pharmacy,  the  juice 
ot  unripe  grapes  : alfo  a name  given  by 
fume  to  a kind  of  oil,  pretended  to  be 
di-awn  from  olives  while  green  and  four : 
hut  others  charge  it  as  an  impofture,  and 
affirm  that  olives  yield  no  oil  at  all  till 
perfcftly  ripe. 

OMPHALOCELE,  in  forgery,  the  fame 
with  exomphalus.  See  Exomphalus. 

OMPHALO-MESENTERIC,  in  anato- 
my. All  fcetules  are  wrapped  up  In  at  leaft 
two  coats  or  membranes ; tnoll  of  theiti 
have  a third,  called  allantoides,  or  uri- 
nary. See  Allantois  and  Foetus. 
Some,  as  the  dog,  cat,  hare,  (Sc,  have 
a fourth,  which  has  two  blood -veffel  s, 
viz,  a vein  and  an  artery,  called  om- 
phalo-mefenterics,  becaufe  palling  along 
the  firing  to  the  navel,  and  terminating 
in  the  mefentery. 

ONANDAGOES,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  fituated  on 
the  lake  Ontario,  or  Frontenac,  in  North 
•America  ; they  are  Allies  of  Great 
Britain. 

ONANIA,  or  Onanism;  terms  which 
fome  late  empirics  have  framed,  to  de- 
note the  crime  of  felf-pollution,  men- 
tioned in  fcripture  to  have  been  prac- 
tifed  by  Onan,  and  puniflied  in  him  with 
death.  See  the’article  Pollution. 

ONEGA-L.ake,  a lake  upwards  of  an 
hundred  miles  long,  and  forty  broad, 
fituated  in  the  empire  of  Rulfia,  between 
61°  and  63?  of  north  lat,  and  35®  eaft 
longitude. 

ONEGLIA,  a port,  town  of  Itajy,  feventy 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Genoa,  fubjefil  to  the 
king  of  Sardinia:  eaft  long.  8°  30',  and 
north  lat.  44°. 

ONEIROCRITICA,  ovcipjxf.Lxn,  the  art 
of  into- preting  di'eams,  or  predifting  fu- 
ture events  from  dreams.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Divination. 

Oneli'ociitics  have  eftablilhed  three  kinds 
of  di-eams,  from  which  events  may  be 
predifted  : i.  When  the  gods,  or  fpi- 
rits,  were  fuppofed  to  converfe  with  men 
in  their  deep,  and  reveal  to  them  future 
cvehts.  a.  When  the  images  of  the 
things  themfelves  were  reprefented  in  vi- 
fion.  3.  When  future  events  were  re- 
vealed by  types  and  figures.  Of  the  fiift 
kind  was  Agamemnon’s  dream,  in  the 
fecond  Iliad,  where  the  lhape  of  Neftor, 
advifed  him  to  give  the  Trojans  battle, 
13  0 4 pro- 
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promifing  him  fuccefs  and  vidlory.  Of 
the  fecond  fort  was  that  of  Alexander, 
who  dreamed  that  he  was  to  be  murder- 
ed by  Caffander.  And  of  the  laft  fpecies 
was  "that  of  Hecuba,  who  drearped  (lie 
had  conceived  a firebrand. 

ONER.ANDO  pro  rata  portionis, 
in  law,  a writ  ilTued  in  behalf  of  a joint- 
tenant,  or  tenant  in  common,  who  is  di- 
Ifrained  for  more  rent  than  his  proportion 
of  the  land  does  come  to. 

ONGAR,  a market-town  of  Eflex^  ten 
miles  weft  of  Chelmsford. 

CNGLE'E,  in  herajdry,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  talons  or  claws  of  beads  or 
birds,  when  borne  of  a different  cclour 
from  that  of  the  body  of  the  animal. 

0.  NI.  a latin  contraflion  ufed  in  the  ex- 
chequer, by  the  fheriff,  when  he  makes 
up  his  accounts  for  iffues,  amercements 
and  mean  profits ; at  which  time  he  matks 
ppon  each  head  O.  NI.  thereby  to  de- 
note, '0neretttr,  nifi  habeat  ftiffici^ntem 
exanerationem  \ that  is,  let  him  becharg- 
ed,  unlefs  he  have  a fufficient  difcharge  : 
whereupon  he  becomes  the  king's  debtor, 
and  a debet  or  debt  is'fet  upon  his  hepd  ; 
in  which  cafe  the  other  parties  are  debtors 
to  the  iheriff, 

ONION,  in  botany,  &c,  SeeCEPA. 
pNISCUS,  in  zoology,  a genus  of  infefls, 
which  have  limbs,  but  no  wings,  and 
which  have  oblong  bodies  and  numerous 
legs,  or  more  than  fix  pairs.  The  cha- 
■ rafters  of  the  onifcus  are,  that  the  body 
is  fhort  and  broad,  and  approaching  to 
ph  oval  figure  5 the  legs  are  feven  or 
eight  on  each  fide  i the  more  ufual  num- 
ber is  feven.  This  genus  comprehends 
the  feveral  forts  of  wood  lice,  and  the 
fnillepes. 

ONK-OTOMY,  in  furgery,  the  operation 
of  opening  a tumour,  or  abfeefs.  See 
the  articles  TuMOtru  and  Abscess. 
ONOCLEA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
cryptogamia  Alices  clafs  : the  fruit  con- 
fills  ot  feveral  globular  capfules,  with 
five  valves  and  one  cell,  in  which  are  le- 
veral,  Iqng,  fmaH,  hairy  feeds. 
ONOCROTALUS,  in  ornithology,  a bird 
commonly  called  the  pelican.  See  the 
article  Pelican.  ' 

ONONjANCY,  or  rather  Onomamancy, 
a branch  of  divination,  which 
Jbieiels  the'gopd  or  baci  fpitune  of  a man, 
from  the  letters  in  his'  name.  See  the 
article  Divination.' 

From  much  the  fame  principle  the  young 
Jlomans  toafted  their  mUltelTes  as  often 


as  there  were  letters  in  their  names; 
hence  Martial  fays, 

tbae'via  fex  ejathis,  feptem  Jufiina  bibalur, 

ONOMATOPOEIA,  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  a figure  where  words  are  formed 
to  refemble  the  found  made  by  the  things 
fignified  ; as  the  buz  of  bees,  the  cackling 
of  hens,  &c. 

ONONIS, -or  Anonis,  Rest-harro\v, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  the  diadelphia  de- 
candria  clafs  of  plants,  the  calyx  of 
which  is  a perianthium  cut  into  five  feg- 
ments,  and  almoft  of  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  which  is  of  the  butterfly  kinds 
the  fruit  is  a turgid,  hairy  pod,  with  two 
valves,  and  one  cell,  in  which  are  a few 
kidney -fliaped  feeds.  .See  the  ailicle 

- A.NONIS,  and  plate  X'VIIf.  fig.  5. 
The  root  and  leaves  of  this  plant  are  ac- 
counted attenuanf  and  difeutient,  being 
chiefly  preferibed  in  the  jaundice  and  ob- 
ftruftions  of  the  vifceia,  the  piles,  Sic. 
ONOPORDUM,  the  co.tton-thistle, 
a genus  of  the  fyngenefia-polygamia- 
tequalis  clafs  of  plants,  the  compounil 
flower  of  which  is  tuhulofe;  and  the  pro. 
per  ones  monopetaious  and  funnel-ft- 
.fliioned  ; the  feeds  are  fingle,  crowned 
with  down,  and  contained  in  the  bottom 
o{  the  cup.' 

ONOS,  in  ichthyology,  the  haddock.  Sec 
the  article  Haddock. 

ONOTH,  a town  of  Hungary,  fifty  mileq 
north-eaft  of  Buda,  fubjeft  to  the  houfe 
of  Auftria. 

' ONRUST,  a fmall  ifland  at  the  mouth  of 
the  harhopr  of  fiatavia  in  the  Eafl- 

• Indies. 

ONSPACH,  or  ^nspach.  See  the  at. 

■ tide  Anspach. 

ONTARIO,  or  Frontenac,  a lake  of 
North- America  : fituated  in  weft  long, 
79°,  and  between  41°  and  43?  north  lat, 

ONTOLOGY,  or  Ontosophy,  thefei- 
ence  or  doflrine  of  being,  in  the  general 
or  abftraft  j coinciding  with  what  is 
ptherwife  called  metaphyfics.  Seethear- 
tide  Metaphysics. 

ONYCOMANCY,  a fpecies  of  divination 
by  means  of  the  nails  of  the  fingers,  Scf 
the  article  Divination. 

ONYX,  in  natural  hiftory,  one  of  tlie 
fipmipdlucid  gepis,  vvith  varioufly  colour- 
ed zones,  but  none  red  ; being  compofed 
of  cryftal,  debafed  by  a frnall  adinixlura 
of  earth;  and  made  up  either  of  a num- 
ber of  flat  plates,  or ' of  a feries  of  coats 
furrounding  a centra!  nucleus,  and  fepa- 
rated  liom  each  ether  by  veins  of  ^ 
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different  colour,  refembling  zones  or 
belts. 

. We  have  four  fpecies  of  this  gem.  i.  A 
bluifh  white  one,  with  broad  white  zones, 
z.  A very  pure  onyx,  with  fnow-white 
veins,  3.  The  jafponyX,  or  horney- 
onyx,  with  green  zones.  4.  The  brown 
pnyx,  with  bluifli -white  zones. 

The  antients  attributed  wonderful  pro- 
perties to  the  onyx ; and  imagined  that 
if  worn  on  the  finger  it  afted  as  a car- 


diac : they 


have  alfo  recommended  it  as 


an  aftrihgent,  but  at  prefent  no  regard  is 
paid  to  it. 

COST,  a kiln  for  drying  hops  after  they 
are  picked  from  the  ftalks. 

This  is  a fquare  room  built  up  of  brick 
or  (tone,  ten  feet  wide,  more  pc  lefs,  and 
with  a door  bn  one  fide  : in  the  itiidfl;  of 
this  room  is  a fire-place,  about  thirteen 
inches  wide,  and  as  much  high  ; and  in 
length  reaching  fo  nearly  to  the  back  of 
the  kiln,  that  a man  has  juft  room  to  go  ■ 
round  it.  This  fire-place  is  called  a 
herfe,  and  the  fire  is  let  out  into  the 
room  by  feveral  holes  in  the  fides.  Five 
feet  above  this,  is  laid  the  floor  on  which 
the  hops.are  to  be  laid  to  dry,  and  this 
muft  have  a wall  round  it  of  four  feet 
high,  to  keep  the  hops  iVom  falling  out : 
at  one  fide  of  the  upper  bed  muft  he 
made  a window  to  put  out  the  hops  as 
they  are  dried,  into  a room  prepared  for 
them ! the  beds  may  be  made  of  laths 
an  inch  fquare,  placed  at  a quarter  of  an 
inch  dillance  from  one  another,  and  fup- 
ported  by  beams  underneath;,  or  it  may 
j;e  made  of  the  fame  laths  placed  latticer 
wife,  and  covered  with  large  plates  of 
double  tin,  taking  care  that  the  tin  plates 
be  well  foldered  9 or  inftead  of  thefe 
plates,  the  new  invented  tiles  filled  with 
holes  may  be  ufed  : the  hops  are  to  be 
pouted  on  this  bed  till  it  is  covered  about 
a foot  thiclt  with  them,  and  they  being 
fpread  even  with  a rake,  the  fire  is  to  be 
lighted  in  the  fire-place  below  : fome 
recommend  a wood  fire,  but  experience 
fhews  that  nothing  does  fo  well  as  char- 
coal 9 the  firs  muft  not  be  too  fierce  af 
firft,  and  muft  not  fink  or  llacken,  but 
rather  increafe,  till  the  hops  are  near 
dried,  left  the  moifture  or  fweat  which 
fire  has  raifed,  fall  back  and  difcoloup 
them  : if  the  floor  is  covered  with  tin 
plates,  or  the  new  invented  tiles,  the 
hops  may  be  ftifred  about  while  drying, 
which- will  prevent  thofe  being  fcorclied 
which  would  otherwifs  lie  at  the  bottom; 
§§e' tl^e' article  Hop. 


OOSTERGO,  the  north  divifion  of  Weft. 
Friefl.and,  one  of  the  United  Provinces. 

OOZY  Gi'ound,  a name  given  by  the  lea- 
men  tofoft,  llimy  or  muddy  ground. 

OPACITY,  in  philofophy,  a quality  of 
bodies  which  renders  them  impervious  to 
the  rays  of  light.  See  Light. 

The  opacity  and  tranfparency  of  bodies 
in  general  are  occafioned  thus  : let  A B 
(plate.  CLXXXVIII.  fig.  a.  n°  i.)  be 
thefinfaceof  an  opake  body  ABCD, 
a ray  of  light  GH  filling  thereon  in  the 
point  H,  will  in  part  be  rellefled  into  the 
ray  H I,  and  by  this  refleaed  ray,  the 
point  H becomes  vilibie  to  the  eye  at  I ; 
and  tl)us  all  the  points,  and  confeqiiently 
the  whole  furface,  is  made  vifihle  by  that 
part  of  the  light  which  it -reflefls.  But 
the  other  part  of  the  ray,  entering  into 
the  body,  being  irregularly  lefraaed  and 
reflefled  throiigh  its  internal  fubltance  of 
particles  and  pores,  becomes  divided, 
diflipated,  abforbed  and  loft  therein; 
and  therefore,  as  none  of  the  rays  can 
come  from  the  internal  parts  to  the  eye, 
fo  none  of  thofe  parts  can  be  vifible;  and 
the  body  in  that  cafe  is  'aid  to  be  opake. 
In  order  to  this  we  muft  confider,*  that 
though  the  whole  body  be  opake,  yet  the 
particles  of  fuch  a body  are  notfingiv 
opake,  but  freely  tranfmit  the  light  with- 
out reflefling  any  part  between  the  fur- 
faces,  and  are  therefore  in  themfelves 
tranfparent;  and  were  thefe  particles 
contiguous  to  each  oilier,  tiie  light  would 
pafs  from  one  to  another,  a.-id  lb  through 
the  whole,  wiihout  refledlion ; as  we  find 
by  experiment  it  will  pafs  through  feverai 
contiguous  pieces  of  polilhed  glafs,  and 
thus  produce  tranfparency.  But  if  the 
particles  do  hot  touch  in  fuch  a manner 
as  to  leave  the  inlerfiice,s  or  pores  exceed- 
ing fmall,  there  will  be  a refleffion  of 
light  at  every  pore  from  the  air  which  it 
there,  meets  with,  as  being  a medium  of 
different  denfity.  For  it  is  known  by  ex- 
periment, that  though  a ray  of  light  will 
pafsfromone  piece  of  glafs  to  another  that 
is  contiguous,  without  refleflion,  yet  will 
it  not  pafs  from  the  glafs  through  the 
coniiguous  air  without  being  in  part  re- 
flefted  9 confequently,  where  the  pores 
are  large  and  yery  numerous,  there  the 
refleflioq  of  light  will  be  fo  great  upon 
the  whole  as  to  caufe  a total  diflipation 
ai)d  lofs  of  the  light  that  enters  the  body, 
and  fo  render  it  opake.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  taking  ten  pieces  of  clear  glafs, 
and  laying  them  one  upon  another  over 
a leaf  of  print  quite  dry,  and  having 
’ " 5 only 
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enly  air  between  them  ; then  taking  ten 
ether  pieces  of  the  fame  glafs,  and  putting 
them  into  water,  fo  that  it  may  fill  all 
their  interftices  ; and  then  laying  them 
on  the  fame  printed  paper  by  the  other, 
a perfon  looking  through  each,  will  fee 
the  print,  or  reading,  much  more  di- 
'ftinEt,  clear  and  bright  through  the  latter 
pieces  than  through  the  former,  the  rays 
being  more  regularly  tranfmitted  through 
them  where  the  deiifity  of  the  parts  is  not 
To  unequal,  and  alfo  with  much  lefs  re- 
flexion than  through  the  other,  where 
the  light  undergoes  a confiderable  reflec- 
tion at  every  interftice  or  plate  of  air  be- 
tween the  glaffes. 

It  is  hence  alfo  that  ti'anfparent  bodies 
are  rendered  opake  by  feparating  their 
parts,  and  rendering  them  more  porous  : 
thus  beer,  before  it  is  railed  into  froth, 
.is  tranfparent  j but  the  froth,  by-reafon 
of  its  pores,  becomes  opake ; thus  dry 
paper  is  more  opake  than  that  which  is 
wetted  with  water  or  oil,  becaufe  more 
porous  ! thus  the  oculus  mundi  ftone  is 
more  opake  when  dry  than  when  fteeped 
.in  water  ; and- glafs,  reduced  to  powder, 
is  no  longer  tranfparent.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  parts  of  bodies,  and  their 
pores,  muft  not  be  lefs  than  a cer^in 
■definite  bignefs  to  render  them  opake; 
for  the  opakeft  bodies,  if  their  parts  be 
fubtilely  divided,  becomes  perfeXly  tranf- 
parent : thus"  copper,  diffolved  in  aqua- 
fortis, has  all  its  particles  pellucid  ; and 
the  whole  folution  is  tranfparent  : thus  a 
bubble  blovrn  off  foap  water,  may  become 
fo  thin  on  the  top  as  to  refleX  no  light, 
,but  will-tranfmit  the  whole  : thus  water, 
falts,'  glafs,  ftonesj  &c,  though  they  are 
as  porous  as  other  bodies,  yet  their  parts 
■and  interftices  are  too  fmall  to  caufe  re- 
fleXions  in  their  common  furfaces. 
Therefore,  in^  all  tranfparent  bodies,  as 
■B  E F C,.  n'  a.)  a ray  of  light, 
ICL,  falling  on  its  furface,  in  the  point 
L,  will  there  be  in  that  part  refleXed,  as 
before  into  the  ray  L M;  the  other  part 
will  go  regularly,  or  in  a teXilineal  di- 
reXion  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  fur- 
face  at  N,  where  meeting  with  the  air, 
(a  medium  of  a different  denfity)  it  will 
be  in  part  refleXed  agairr  into  the  ray 
N O ; the  other  part  goes  ouf  to  the  eye 
at  P ; by  which  means,  all  the  internal 
parts  from. whence- that  ray  comes,  will 
be  rendered  vifible  to  the  eye  ; and  fince 
this  may  be  conceived  of  every  point  in 
the  bodj',  it  is  eafy  to  underftaad  how 


the  whole  becomes  tranfparent.  See  Re. 
FLECTION  and  Refuaction. 

OPAL,  in  natural  hiftory,  a fpecies  of  the 
chroaftaces  genus  of  gems.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Chroastaceg.  . 

The  opal  is  a gem  of  a-  very  peculiar 
kind,  and  has  been  efteemed  by  many  ia 
all  ages  of  very  great  value,  though  at 
prefent  it  is  of  lefs  value;  in  proportion 
to  its  fize,  than  any  of  the  finer  gems. 
It  is  fofter  than  any  other  of  the  fine 
gem's,  and  is  dlfiicult  to  poliflt  10  any 
degree  of  nicety.  It  is  found  of  various 
fliapes'and  fizes  ; its  moft  frequent  big. 
nefs  is.  between  that  of  a pea  and  a borle. 
bean,  but  it  is  found  as  fmall  as  the  head 
. of  a large  pin,  and  has  been  fepn  of  the 
fize  of  a large  walnut.  Its  figure  is  very 
various  and  uncertain,  but  it  is  never 
found  in.  a cryftalliforrn  or  columnar 
ftate ; its  moft  ufual  thape  is  an  irregti- 
. larly  oblong,  one,  convex  above,  flatted 
at  bottom,  and  dented  with  various  fiiiu- 
ofities  at  its  fides.  It  is  often  found 
■ among  the  loofe  earth  of ' mountains, 
fonietimes  on  the  fliores  of  rivers,  and 
'jiot  unfrequently  bedded  in  the  coarfer 
kinds  of  jafper.  It  is  found  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,- fome  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Europe ; thofe  of 
Europe,  are  principally  from  Bohemia, 
and  are  of  a greenilh  of  greyifli  rolour ; 
the  colour  of  other  opals  much  relembles  . 
the  fineft  mother  of  pearl,  its  bafis  feeui-- 
ing.  a bluifli  or  greyifli  white,  but  with 
a property  of  refieXing  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  as  turned  differently  to  the 
light. 

OP  ALIA,  in  antiquity,  feafls'  celebrated 
at  Rome  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Ops. 
Varro  fays  they  were  held  on  .the  nine- 
teenth of  December,  which  was  one  of 
the  days  of  the  faturnalia : thefe  two 
feafts  were  celebrated  in  the  fame  month, 
becaufe  Saturn  and  Ops  were  hufband 
and  wife  : the  vows  offered-  fo  the  god-, 
defs  wete  made-fitting  on  the  ground. 
OPEN  flank,  in  fortification,  that  part  of 
. the  flank  which  is- covered  by  the  orilioD. 
See  the  article  Flank. 

OPENING  of  trenches,  is  the  firft  breaking 
of  ground  by  the  befiegers,  in  order  to 
carry  on  their  approaches  towards  a place, 

. See  the  article  Trenches. 

Opening  of gatefl  in  allrology,  is  when 
one  planet  feparates  from  another,  and 
' prefently  applies  to  a third  ; .bearing  rule. 

. in  a fign  oppofite  to  that  ruled  by  the 
planet,  with  which  if  was  before  joined, 

■ aPE^tA,. 
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OPERA,  a dramatic  compofition  fet  to 
mufic,  and  fung  on  the  ftage,  accompa- 
nied with  mufical  inftruments,  and  en- 
riched with  magnificent  drefTes,  machines, 
and  other  decorations.  Bruyere  fays, 
that  it  is  efiential  to  the  opera  to  keep  the 
mind,  the  eyes,  and  ears,  in  an  inchant- 
incnt.  We  derive  the  opera  from  the 
Venetians,  among  whom  it  is  held  one 
of  the  principal  glories  of  the  carnival. 
Fiom  the  firft  rile  of  the  Italian  theatre, 
mufic  has  always  been  intermixed  with 
aftion.  The  method  of  introducing  it 
into  the  drama,  has  varied  according  to 
the  feveral  juniiures.  At  firft  it  began 
by  the  chorus  always  being  fung  5 then 
the  prologues,  interludes  in  verfe,  and 
epilogue.  When  the  theatre,  by  the 
final  produflions  of  a more  poliflied  age, 
began  to  improve,  the  praftice  of  inter- 
mixing mufic  with  the  reprefentation 
of  true  tragedies  or  comedies,  wore  out 
• in  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  both  were 
reprefented  in  the  tafte  and  fimplicity  of 
the  antients.  By  this  hidden  change 
we  may  eafily  conceive  that  the  life  of 
mufic  was  quite  laid  afide,  becaufe  in- 
confiftent  with  thefe  regular  reprefenta- 
tions.  Sometime  after,  the  poets  aban- 
doned that  feverity  for  which  they  had 
been  fo  remarkable  at  the  beginning  of 
tlieir  reformation  ; nor  does  any  Italian 
writer  inform  us  of  the  reafons.  After 
that  tragedies  were  reprefented  without  a 
chorus, 'mufic'  was  again  admitted  into 
the  prologue  of  comedies,  and,  by  de- 
grees, they  introduced  interludes  which 
had  no  relation  tothe  main  fubjefl ; fome- 
times  thofe  interludes  were  unconnedled 
one  with  another,  and  each  made  an  ac- 
tion apart;  but  very  often,  three  or  four- 
interludes  formed  a continued  aflion, 
which  was  a great  embelliftiment  to  the 
principal  piece. 

Formerly  the  opera  comprehended  all 
fiibjefls  i but  fince  the  machinery  has  been 
laid'  afide,  it  deals  no  longer  in  fables 
divinities,  mufic,  paftoral,  and  the  like, 
but  confines  itfelf  entirely  to  hiftory. 
The  old  operas  that  have  come  to  our 
hands,  arc  proofs  of  the  Italian  genius 
in  treating  hiftorical  fuhjefilsr  but  at 
prefent  a barrennefs  of  imagination  feems 
to  have  I'ucceeded  this  fettility,  the  french 
tragedies  being  commonly  pillaged  to 
fuinidi  out  their  plans,  their  fcenes,  and 
even  their  thoughts. 

OPERATION,  in  general,  the  a6l  of 
exerting  or  exercifing  fome  power  or 
faculty, 'Upon  which  an 'eifedl  follows.  . 


Tdie  nobleft  operation  in  men  is  that  by 
the  fchoolmen,  called  vital  or  immanent, 
<1755.  the  operations  of  the  mind  ; which, 
with  regard  to  the  ur.derftanding,  is 
threefold  ; apprehenfion  or  perception, 
difcretion  or  judgment,  and  realbning 
or  difcourfe ; the  direflion  of  which 
makes  the  objeft  of  logic.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Perception,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  will,  the  immanent 
operations  are  willing  and  rilling,  to 
which  are  referred  loving  and  bating. 
From  the  will  alfo  proceed  fenfitive  and 
locomotive  operations,  as  feeing,  fpeak- 
ing,  walking,  Gfc. 

Operation,  in  chirurgery  and  medicine, 
denotes  a methodical  aflion  of  the  hand 
on  the  human  body,  in  order  to  re- 
eftablifli  health.  Chiruigical  operations 
are  performed  differently  and  on  various 
parts  of  the  body,  as  blood-letting,  and 
other  operations  of  the  like  nature ; 
operations  on  the  head,  on  the  eyes,  the 
nofe,  the  mouth,  the  neck,  thebreaft,  the 
abdomen,  and  the  parts  of  generation  ; al- 
to operations  of  lithotomy,  unrier  which 
are  included  the  high  operation,  the  lateral, 
operation,  and  the  low  operation  : other 
cperalicns  are  thofe  in  the  art  of  mid- 
wifery, operations  on  the  anus,  on  the 
extreme  pans,  &c.  each  of  which  are  de- 
fcribed  under  iheir  feveral  heads,  and 
referred  to  from  the  feveral  fubjcfls.  See 
Phlebotomy,  Couching,  Litho- 
tomy; as  alfo.  Head,  Nose,  Sfr. 

. The  bell:  authors  on  chlrurgical  opei'a- 
tions  in  general,  are  Celfus,  -ffigineta, 
Paraens,  Fabr.  ab  Aquapcndente,  So- 
lingens,  Nuchlus,  Verduc,  Vauguion, 
Chanvriere,  Dionis,  Pafynus,  Mafierus, 
Garangcot,  Marinus,  Heifter,  Sharp, 
Operation  is  more  particularly  ufed  in 
medicine,  for  the  manner  wherein  any 
remedy  produces-  its  falutary  effefl  ; Or 
that  feries  of  aflions,  mediate  or  imme- 
diate, whereby  its  remote  end  is  at- 
tained. 

The  feveral  operations  of  each  kind  of 
medicines  may  be  feen  under  their  feveral 
heads.  See  Emetic,  Diuretics, 
Emollients,  Errhines,  &c. 

Operations,  in  chemiiiry,  denote  the 
pioccffes  or  experiments  whereby  bodies 
are  changed  agreeably  tothe  rules  of  the 
ait,  and  to  the  end  propofed  therein. 
All  chemical  operations  itquire  a certain 
or  deteiminate  heat  or  degree  of  fiie,  in 
order  to  perfoim  them  with  the  great- 
eft  advantages;  and  this  heat  mnft  be 
aftigned  and  obtained  in  every  caJ'e,  to 
--  the 
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the  great  improvement  of  chymifiry.  See 
the  articles  Heat  and  Fire. 

The  changes  chymiftry  produces  in  bo- 
dies, are  reducible  to  two  kinds,  ‘viz. 
an  union  of  parts  and  a reparation 
thereof : thus  chymiRry  either  leparates 
ipirits,  falls,  oils,  &c.  or  compounds 
jiietn  togetlier.  A chemical  operation 
then  confifts  in  changing  the  fituation  of 
the  parts,  particularly  either  in  moving 
fonie  parts,  but  not  the  whole,  which  is 
called  ieparating ; or  in  adding  new 
pans,  which  is  called  uniting.  All 
chemical  operations,'  therefore,  are  re- 
ducible to  two  general  kinds,  'viz.  fuch 
wherebv  the  parts  of  bodies  before  joined 
or  united  ate  feparated,  which  the  antient 
clieinitts  called  folution  ; or  fuch  whereby 
the  pans  before  disjoined  are  combined 
or  united,  called  coagulation.  Some, 
however,  objeft  digeliion  as  a third 
i^ciesof  operation,  but  Boerhaave  fliews 
that  it  is  a conipolition  of  both.  Molt 
chemifts,  however,  look,  upon  this  di- 
vifion  as  fcarcely  accurate  and  minute 
enough,  and  fubdivide  the  art  into  a 
number  of  paiticular  and  fuboidinate 
opetaiions,  as  calcination.  Vitrification, 
dillillation,  fublimation,  cchobaiion, 
amalgamation,  fermentation,  putrefac- 
tion, &c.  See  the  articles  Calcina- 
tion, Vitrification,  &c. 

Dr.  Shaw  oblerves  that  the  different  fuc- 
cefs  6{  chem'ical  operations,  may  be 
greatly  pwing  to  the  particular  vapours  or 
tffluvi.i  floating  in  the  laboratory  where 
fuch  operations  are  performed  : thus  if 
fait  of  tartar  be  run  per  delicjuiiim  where 
vinegar  is  diflilling,  it  becomes  regene- 
rated tartar,  a thing  very  different  from 
that  intended.'  See  LaboratoR'V. 

OPERATOR,  a perfon  who  peifoims  an 
operation  : thus  an  operator  in  forgery 
and  medicine,  is  one  who  operates  or 
works  with  the  hand  on  the  human  body, 
to  preferve  or  reftore  its  health  j hence 
a lithotomift  is  called  an  operator  for  the 
ftone  j a perfon  who  couches  catarafls, 
&’c.  an  operator  for  the  eyes  j and  one 
who  draws  teeth,  &'c.  an  operator  for  the 
teeth. 

OPHIDION,  in  iciithyology,  a genus  of 
the  acanihopterygious  clafs  of  fiflies,  the 
hotly  of  which  Is  long,  fubcylindric,  and 
has  three  fins;  the  branchiofiege-mem- 
brane  contains  I'even  bones,  they  are 
oblong,  flender,  and  fomewhat  crooked, 
'andare  with  g.ieat  difficulty  diftinguifired, 
unlcfs  the  fill)  have  the  fkin  firft  taken  off. 
Of  this  genus  are  two  fpecies,  i/ixi 


the  ophidion  vvith  four  beards  on  tliij 
lower  jaw,  growing  to  the  fize  of  a l.irge 
eel  J and  the  ophidion  without  beards 
growing  to  about  a foot  and  a half  long’. 

Ophidion,  is  alfo  the  name  whereby  fome 
authors  call  that  fpecies  of  thefyngnaihtis 
commonly  termed  the  fea-adder. 

OPHIQGLOSSUM,  in  botany,  the  plant 
adder’s  tongue.  See  the  article  Adder’s 
tongue. 

OPHIOMANCY,  ’041  in  anti- 

quity, the  art  of  making  prediflions  from 
lerpents.  Thus  Calchas,  on  feeing  a 
ferpent  devour  eight  fparrows  with  their 
dam,  foretold  the  duration  of  the  liege  of 
Troy.  And  thefeven  quoils  of  a ferpent 
that  was  feen  on  Anchifes’s  tomb,  were 
interpreted  to  mean  the  feven  years  that 
Aineas  wandered  from  place  to  place  be- 
fore he  arrived  in  Latium.  Thus,  Virgil, 
.ffin.l.  S'  V.  8j. 

Septem  enim  gyros,  feptena  volumhui 
traxit. 

OPHIORHIZA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  pentandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  calyx  of  which  is  a fmgle  leafed, 
permanent  perianthium,  cut  into  five  feg- 
ments ; the  corolla  confiRs  of  a llngle 
funnel-fafliioffed  petal ; the  fruit  is  a 
broad,  obtufc,  bilobated  capfule,  con- 
taining a great  many  angular  feeds. 

OPHIOXYLON,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
- polygamia-monoecia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  a very  fmall  periar- 
thiuin,  cutinto  five  fegments;  ihecorolli 
confifts  of  a fmgle  funnel-lliaped  petal, 
the  fruit  of  the  hermaphrodite  is  a didy- 
mous  bilocular  berry,  in  which  is  a iingle 
roundifti  feed. 

OPHITES,  in  natural  liiftory,  a fort  of 
variegated  marble,  of  a dulky-grecn 
ground,  fprinkled  with  fpots  of  a lighter 
green,  otherwife  called  ftipentlne,  See 
the  at  tide  MarEle. 

Ophites,  in  chorch  hiftory,  chrillian 
heretics,  focalled  both  from. the  veneration 
they  had  for  the  ferpent  that  tempted  Eve, 
and  the  wot  fliip  they  paid  to  a real  fer- 
pent : they  pretended  that  the  ferpent 
was  Jefos  Chrift,  and  that  he  taught  men 
the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  : they 
dillinguiftied  between  Jefus  and  Clii'ift  i 
Jefus,  they  faiJ,  was  born  of  the  virgin, 
but  Chrilt  came  down  ftoin  heaven  to 
be  united  with  him  : Jefus  was  crucified, 
but  Chrift  had  left  him  to  return  to  hea- 
ven. They  dillinguiftied  the  God  of  the 
Jews,  whom  they  termed  Jaldabaoth, 
from  the  fupreme  God  ; to  the  forinet 
they  aferibed  the  body,  to  the  latter^the 
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foul  of  men.  They  had  a llve-ferpent 
which  they  kept  in  a kind  of  cage;  at 
certain  times  they  opened  the  cage  door 
and  called  the  ferpent : the  animal  came 
out,  and  mounting  upon  the  table, 
twined  itfelf  about  fome  loaves  of  bread  ; 
this  bread  they  broke  and  diftributed  it  to 
the  company,  who  all  kified  the  ferpent : 
this  they  called  their  Eucharift. 

OPHRIS,  or  Ophrys,  tvvyblade,  in 
botany,  a genus  of  the  gynar.dria-dian- 
dria  ciafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which 
confifts  of  five  oblong  petals ; and  the 
fruit  is  an  oval  capfule,  containing  a 
multitude  of  duft-like  feeds. 

OPHTHALMIA,  in  medicine, 

an  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
which  inveft  the  eye ; efpecially  of  the 
adnata,  or  albugineous  coat.  See  Eye. 
The  eyes  are  very  much  inflamed  with  . 
great  pain,  tendon,  tumour,  heat,  and 
tednefs ; and  fometimrs  there  is  fuch  a 
ftrong  fenfation  of  pricking  in  the  eye, 
as  if  it  was  caufed  by  a needle  or  thorn. 
The  eyes  at  firft  are  full  of  Icalding  tears, 
which  are  followed  by  a piluifous  mat- 
ter, fometimes  fmall  in  quantity,  and 
fometimes  more  plentiful  t a fordes  ad- 
heres to  the  greater  angle  of  the  eye  ; and 
when  the  difeafe  is  violent,  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  will  fwell,  even  as  far  as 
the  cheeks,  with  a flrong  pulfation  of  the 
adjacent  arteries.  The  fmall  blood- 
velTels  are  vifible,  wliich,  in  heaitli  are 
not  to  be  feen,  and  all  the  white  of  the 
eye  becomes  red.  If,  befides  thefe  ex- 
ternal figns,  there  is  an  appearance  of 
moths,  dull,  flies,  £fc.  floating  in  the 
air,  there  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
retina,  which  Dr.  Pitcairn  calls  the  in- 
ternal ophthalmia.  See  the  article 
Difeafes  of  the 'Eye, 

As  in  all  the  dileafes  of  the  eyes,  lb 
efpecially  in  their  inflammation,  Hoff- 
man direfls  the  patient  to  abttain  from  all 
fpirituous  liquors,  the  fmoke  of  tobacco, 
and  fternutatories  : he  mull  likewife  avoid 
(moky  rooms,  the  vapours  of  onions  and 
garlic,  as  alfo  all  vivid  lights  and  glaring 
colours.  The  drink  may  be  water  alone, 
or  a decoJiion  of  fennel-feeds,  harts- 
horn and  barley ; the  aliment  miift  he 
light  of  digeftion.  Intemperance  of  all 
kinds  renders  perfons  liable  to  this  dif- 
eafe;. as  alfo  a keen  north-wind,  and 
looking  earneftly  at  the  fire,  fun,  or 
glaring  colours ; likewife  metallic  va- 
pours, coflivenefs,  and  unufual  refrige- 
rations of  the  extreme  parts,  efpecially 
Jii  menftruation.  Sometimes  it  is  ow- 
voi.  HI. 


jivg  to  other  difeafes,  as  the  fmail  pox, 
mCafles,  flurvy,  and  the  driving  back 
the  gouty  matter. 

A flight  ophthalmia  is  eafily  cured  ; a 
more  fevem  one  generally  continues  a 
montli  or  longer,  and  often  leaves  a (pot 
in  the  cornea,  or  depraves  the  humours 
of  the  eye. 

Sydenham  direfls  the  patient  to  take 
away  ten  ounces  of  blood,  and  the  next 
morning  to  give  the  common  purging 
potion,  which  may  be  repeated  twice 
more,  with  the  intcrpofition  of  two  days 
between  every  dole  j and  at  night  an 
ounce  of  diacodium.  On  the  days  in 
which  purging  is  omitted,  let  the  patient 
take  four  ounces,  thrt*  or  four  times  in 
a day,  of  the  emuliion  of  the  four  greater 
cold -I'eeds,  and  white  poppy  feeds -.  ex- 
ternally, Lake  plantane  water,  red  rofes, 
and  frog-fpawn,  of  each  one  ounce,  and 
prepared  powder  ef  tutty  one  dram  ; 
make  a collyrium,  and  let  a few  drops 
be  dropped  in  she  eyes  twice  in  a day, 
but  not  till  afier  the  firfl  purge. 

If  the  difeafe  does  not  yield  to  repeated 
cathartics  and  bleeding,  give  an  ounce  of 
diacodium  every  night.  In  a ftrumous 
ophthalmia,  calomtJ  is  the  only  remedy, 
according  to  Pitcairn.  In  the  mean 
while  he  recommends  the  application  of 
blitters  to  the  neck,  and  after  that 
fetons,  or  iifue.s  at  leaft.  HoS^man,  be- 
fides blifters,  felons,  &c.  recommends 
cupping,  with  fcarification  in  the  nape  of 
the  neck  and  behind  the  ears;  and  in 
the  violent  fort  of  this  difeafe,  bleeding 
in  the  jugular;  as  alfo  finapifms  of 
rocket-feeds  boiled  in  wine,  and  then 
put  into  fmall  hags,  and  applied  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck  or  to  the  arm-pits  : for 
inward  ufe  he  recommends  an  infufion,  in 
the  manner  of  tea,  of  valerian-root, 
liquorice,  elder  flowers,  and  fennel-feed, 
drank  plentifully  ; and  before  the  drink- 
ing of  it  to  receive  the  vapour  or  fleam 
into  the  eyes:  externally,  Shaw' recom- 
mends a dram  of  camphor  to  be  diflblved 
in  at)  ounce  of  french  brandy,  ufed  as  a 
collyrium.  Junker  fays,  if  this  compo- 
fition  makes  the  eye  fmart  too  much, 
blowing  therein  will  foon  take  off  the 
brandy,  and  leave  all  the  camphor  be- 
hind : but  when  there  is  a corroding 
acrimony,  Hofl'inan  recommends  the 
mucilage  of  quince-feeds,  with  role- 
water,  with  a very  little  faffron,  to 
which  if  it  is  neceffary  a little  opium  may 
be  added  : and  every  evening  temperate 
pediluvia  may  be  ufed.  In  a cliionica! 

J3  P ophthalmia, 
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cpVithalmia,  where  there  is  a continual 
dripping  ol  a fait,  fliarp  lympha,  mix  a 
fcruple  of  white  eilriol  with  two  drams 
of  uiifalteil  butter,  of  which  put  as  much 
as  the  fize  of  a pea'  into  the  greater  angle 
of  the  eye,  repealing  it  now  and  then. 
Dr.  Cheyne  fays^thiop's  mineral,  taken 
in  a large  dofe,  twice  a day,  and  conti- 
nued a long  time,  never  fails  curing  an 
inveterate  ophthalmia. 

OPHTHA.LMICS,  medicines  good  in 
diforders  of  the  eyes.  See  Eye. 

Ophthalmic  nerves,  the  fifth  pair  of 
the  head.  See  the  articleNE’^RVEs.  ■ 

OPHTHALMOGR APHI A,  the  deferip. 
tion  of  the  eve.  Sec  the  article  Eye. 

OPHTHALMOSCOPY,  a branch  of 
phyfiognomy,  which  deduces  the  know- 
ledge'of  a man’s  temper  and  manners 
from  tlie  appearance  of  his  eyes. 

OPIATES,  medicines  of  a thicker  confift- 
ence  than  a fyrup,  prepared  with  opium 
fcarcely  fluid.  They  confilt  of  various 
ingredients,  made^  up  with  honey  or 
fyrup;  and  are  to  be  ulid  for  a long 
time  either  for  purgative,  alterative  or 
corroborative  intentions.  Hence  there 
are  opiates  of  three  kinds  ; that  is,  of  a 
purgative,  an  alterative,  and  of  a cor- 
roborating quality. 

The  word  opiate  is  alfo  ufed,  in  general, 
for  any  medicine  given  with  an  intention 
to  procure  deep,  whether  in  the  form  of 
elefluaries,  drops,  or  pills,  of  which 
kind  is  Mattliew’s  pill ; the  heft  method 
of  preparing  which,  according  to  Dr. 
James,  is  as  follows : take  of  the  ex- 
tra£l  of  opium,  of  black  hellebore,  of 
liquorice,  and  the  foap  of  tartar,  each 
four  ounces ; let  the  hellebore  and  li- 
quorice he  made  into  a fubtile  powder ; 
beat  and  mix  ihefe  ingredients  well  to- 
gether; then  with  two  or  three  ounces  of 
this  mafs,  mix  an  ounce  of  englifli  faffron 
cut  into  fmall  pieces,  and  beat  them  to- 
gether till  the  faffron  is  fo  perfcflly 
mixed  that  no  part  of  it  is  difcernible 
from  the  reft  ; then  beat  and  mix  that  with 
the  reft  of  the  mafs.  If  this  mafs  be  too 
dry,  mix  it  with  as  much  refiified  oil  of 
turpentine  as  is  fulEcient  to  make  it  into 
a mafs  fit  to  form  into  pills.  Then  put  it 
into  a gttlly-pdt,  over  which  tie  a blad- 
der or  piece.,  ef  leather,  and  fet  it  by  for 
ufe.  For  the  effeiSls  of  opiates,  fee  the 
article  Opium. 

OPINION,  is  defined  to  be  an  affeht  of 
the  mind  to  propolitions  not  evidently 
true  at  firft  fight. 

PfQbabie  arguments  beget  opinion,  as 
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demoiiftralion  does  fcience.  See  Pro- 
bability and  Demonstration. 

OPISTHOTONOS,  in  medicine,  a kind  of 
convulfion,  wherein  the  body  is  bent 
backwards.  See  Convulsion. 

OPIUM,  in  the  materia  medica,  is  an  in- 
fpiftated  juice,  partly  of  therefmous,  and 
partly  of  the  gummy  kind,  brought  to 
us  in  cakes  from  eight  ounces  to  a pound 
weight.  It  is  very  heavy,  o£a  denfe  tex- 
ture, and  not  perfefliy  dry  ; but,  in  ge- 
neral, eafily  receives  an  imprefllon  fiorn 
the  finger  : its  colour  is  a brownifii  yellow, 
fo  very  dark  and  dulky  that  at  lifft:  fight 
it  appears  black:  it  has  a dead  and  faint 
fmell,  and  its  tafte  is  very  bitter  and 
acrid.  It  is  to  be  chofen  moderately 
firm,  and  not  too  fofi ; its  fmell  and  talle 
fliould  be  very  ftrong,  and  care  is  to  he 
taken  that  there  is  no  dirty  of  ftony  mat- 
ter in  it. 

Opium  is  the  juice  of  the  papaver  album, 
or  while  poppy,  with  which  the  fields  of 
Afia  Minor  are  in  many  places  Town,  as 
ours  are  wilh  corn.  When  the  heads  are 
near  ripening,  they  wound  them  with  an 
inftrument  that  has  five  edges,  which  on 
being  ftuck  into  the  head  makes  at  once 
five  long  cuts  in  it ; anil  from  tbele 
wounds  the  opium  flows,  and  is  next 
day  taken  offby  a perfon  who  goes  round 
the  field,  and  put  up  in  a velfel  which  he 
carries  faftened  to  his  girdle:  attbefarae 
time  that  this  opium  is  collefled,  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  q)oppy  head  is 
wounded,  and  the  opium  colleifled  from 
it  the  next  day.  They  diftinguiflj,  how. 
ever,  the  produce  of  the  firft  wounds 
from  that  of  the  fucceeding  ones,  for 
the  firft  juice  afforded  by  the  plant  is 
greatly  liiperior  to  what  is  obtained  af- 
terwards. After  they  have  collefled  the 
opium,  they  moiften  it  with  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  water  or  honey,  and  work  it  a 
long  time  upon  a flat,  hard,  and  fmooth 
board,  with  a thick  and  ftrong  inftrument 
of  the  lame  wood,  till  it  becomes  of  the 
confiftence  of  pitch;  and  then  work  it 
up  with  their  hands,  and  form  it  into 
cakes  or  rolls  for  fale. 

Opium,  on  importation,  pays  a duty  of 
IS.  1 1 5 d.  the  16.  and  draws  back,  on 
exportation,  is. 

Opium  at  prefent  is  in  great  efteem,  and 
is  one  of  the  moft  valuable  of  all  thefmi- 
ple  medicines  : applied  externally  it  is 
emollient,  relaxing  and  difeutient,  and 
greatly  promotes  fuppuration  ; if  long 
kept  upon  the  fkin  it  takes  off  the  hair, 
and  always  Qscafions  an  itching  in  it; 

fontelitaes 
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jametimes  it  exulcerates  it,  and  raifes 
little  blifters  if  applied  to  a tender  part. 
Laid  on  the  perinseum  it  promotes  vene- 
real inclinations  ; and  fometiines  on  ex- 
ternal application,  it  allap  pain,  and 
even  occalions  fleep  : but  it  mult  by  no 
means  be  applied  to  the  head,  efpecially 
to  the  futures  of  the  flcull,  for  it  has  been 
known  to  have  the  moll  terrible  elFefls  in 
this  application,  and  even  to  bring  on 
death  itfelf.  Opium,  taken  internally,  re- 
moves melancholy,  eafes  pain,  and  difpofes 
to  deep;  in  many  cafes  removes  haemor- 
rhages, provokes  fweating,  and  is  a pro- 
vocation to  venery;  and  in  general  has  a 
greater  effeft  on  women  and  children  than 
on  men.  A moderate  dofe  is  commonly 
tinder  a grain,  though  according  to  the 
circumftances  two  grains,  or  even  three 
may  be  within  the  limits  of  this  deno- 
mination ; but  culfom  will  make  people 
bear  a dram  or  more,  tho’  in  this  cafe 
nature  is  vitiated,  and  nothing  is  to  be 
hence  judged  in  regard  to  others.  If 
given  dlffolved,  it  operates  in  half  an 
hour;  if  in  a folid  form,  as  in  pills,  or 
the  like,  it  is  fometiines  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Its  firft  elFeft,  in  this. cafe,  is 
the  making  the  patient  cheerful,  as  if  he 
had  drank  moderately  of  wine,  and  at 
the  fame  time  bold  and  above  the  fear  of 
danger;  for  which  reafon  the  Turks 
always  fake  it,  when  they  are  going  to 
battle.  A very  immoderate  dofe  brings 
on  a fort  of  drunkennefs,  much  like 
that  occafioned  by  an  immoderate  quan- 
tity of  ftrong  liquors  ; checrfulnefs  and 
loud  laughter  at  firft,  than  a relaxation 
of  thelinibs,  a lofsof  memory,  and  light- 
headednefs ; then  vertigoes,  dimnefs  of 
the  eyes,  with  a laxity  of  the  cornea 
and  a dilatation  of  the  pupils,  a ftownefs 
cfthepull'e,  rednefs  of  the  face,  relaxa- 
tion of  the  under  jaws,  fwelling  of  the 
lips,  difficulty  of  breathing,  painful 
creflion  of  the  penis,  convulfions,  cold 
fweats,  and  finally  death.  Tliofe  who 
efcape  are  nfually  relieved  hy  a great 
numher  of  ftools,  or  profufe  fweat,'. 
People  who  have  gradually  accuftoined 
themfelves  to  an  immoderate  ufe  cf  opi- 
um, are  fubjefl  to  relax:, tions  and  weak- 
ntfles  of  all  the  parts  of  the  body  : they 
are  apt  to  he  faint,  idle  and  thoughtlefs  ; 
and  are  generally  in  a ftiipid  and  uncom- 
fortable ftate,  except  juft  after  they  have 
taken  a frefh  dofe  ; in  fliort,  they  lofe 
their  appetite,  and  grow  old  before  their 
time. 

Prepared  opium^  commonly  called  ex- 
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traff  of  opium,  is  made  by  dilfolvifig 
opium  in  a fufficient  quantity  of  water 
with  a gentle  heat;  then  Itraining  the 
foliition  from  the  fieces,  and  evaporating 
it  to  the  conliftence  of  honey,  Tinfluie 
of  opium,  or  liquid  laudanum,  other- 
wife  called  the  thebaic  tinaure,  is  made 
as  follows : take  of  prepared  opium  two 
ounces  ; of  cinnamcn  and  cloves,  each 
one  drachm  : of  white-wine,  one  pint  : 
infufe  them  a week  without  heat,  and 
then  fibre  it  through  paper.  Qu^incy  ob- 
ferves  of  this  preparation,  that  the  addi- 
tion of  the  fpices  are  of  no  ufe. 

OPO.BALS AMUM,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  the  fame  with  the  true  balfara.  See 
the  article  Balsam. 

OPOPANAX,  in  the  materia  medica,  Is 
a giim-refin  of  a tolerably  firm  texture, 
ufually  brought  to  us  in  loofe  granules  or 
drops,  and  fometiines  in  large  mafles, 
formed  of  a number  of  thefe,  connefled. 
by  a quantity  of  matter  of  the  fame  kindj 
but  thefe  are  ufually  loaded  vvith  extra.- 
neous  matter,  and  are  greatly  inferior  to 
the  pure  loofe  kind.  The  drops  or  gra- 
nules of  the  fine  opopanax,  are  on  the 
cutfide  of  a brownifli-red  colour,  and  of  a 
duftcy-yellowifti  or  whitifli  colour  within! 
they  are  of  a fomewhat  nnfluous  appear- 
ance, fraooth  on  the  furface  ; and  are  to. 
be  chofen  in  clear  pieces,  of  a ftrong 
fmell,  and  acrid  tafte. 

On  importation,  opopanax  pays  a duly 
of  I s.  3fd.  per  pound;  and  draws  back, 
on  exportation,  i s.  jAj^d. 

Opopanax  is  attenuating  and  difcinient, 
and  is  gently  purgative  ; it  difpels  flatu- 
lencies, and  is  good  in  afthmas,  in  inve. 
terate  coughs,  and  in  diforders  cf  the 
head  and  nerves.  It  alfo  promotes  the 
menles,  and  is  good  againfl:  all  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  vifeera. 

OPOSSUM,  in  zoology,  a fpecies  of  df- 
rielphis,  with  the  paps  within  the  ab- 
domen. See  the  article  DihelPhis. 
The  opoffiim  is  a very  (ingular  animal, 
about  fifteen  inches  long  fro'm  the  extre- 
mity of  the  nofe  of  the  rump;  and  its 
tail  is  equal  in  length  to  the  whole  body  : 
the  legs  are  rohiilf,  and  the  feet  armed 
wilh  ftiarp,  long  and  crooked  claws. 
But  what  is  meft  lingular  in  this  atiim.al, 
is,  that  the  fkiii  of  the  belly  of  the  fe- 
male is  loofe,  formmg  3 kind  of  pouch 
or  bag,  with  an  aperture  in  it,  at  which, 
in  time  of  danger,  it  takes  in  its  young. 
See  elate  CLXXXVIII.  fig.  6. 

OPPILATION,  in  medicine,  the  aff  of 
obftrufling  or  flopping  up  the  paflages 
P a of 
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of  the  body,,  by  redundant  or  peccant 
humours.  This  word  is  chiefly  ufed  for 
obftiuflions  in  the  lower  belly. 

OPPILATIVES,  the  fame  with  deobftru- 
ent  medicines.  See  Deobstriients. 

OPPELEN,  a city  of  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia, in  the  duchy  of  Silefia  : ealt  lotig. 
I?"  '23^  north  lat.  50°  45'. 

OPPENHEIM,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine. 

OPPONENT,  a pei'bn  who  withftands  or 
pppofes  another. 

This  terra  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fcholaftic  or 
academic  difputes  or  exerciles,  where  a 
perfon  who  oppofes  a thefts,  or  impugns 
it  by  his  objeftiqns,  is  called  opponent. 

OPPOSITES,  Dp'pofita,  among  logicians, 
limply  taken,  are  (uch  things  as  difter 
among  themfelves,  but  fo  as  not  to  differ 
rn  like  manner  from  feme  third.  The 
fchoolmcn  reckon  four  kinds  of  oppo- 
lites,  viz.  relatively,  contrarily,  priva- 
tively,  and  contradiflorily  oppofites. 
Oppofites  complexly  taken,  are  propofi- 
tions  that  clafli  with  each  other,  as  man 
is  an  animal,  and  man  is  notan  animal. 

Opposite  angles.  See  Angle. 

Opposite  cones.  See  Cone. 

Opposite-sections,  are  two  hyperbolas 
made  by  cutting  two  oppofite  cones  by 
the  fame  plane.  See  the  arlicles.HYPER- 
iiOLA  and  Conic  sections. 

OPPOSITION,  in  logic,  the  dlfagreement 
between  propofitions,  which  have  the 
fame  fu'  jiftand  the  fame  predicate.  See 
the  article  Proposition. 

OprosiTiON,  in  allronomy,  is  that  afpe£l 
orlittiation  of  two  flats  or  planets,  vyhere- 
in  they  are  diametrically  oppofite  to  each 
other,  or  1 80"  afunder.  See  Planet, 
Orbit,  Syzygy,  &c. 

Opposition,  in  geometry,  the  relation  of 
two  things,  between  which  a line  may 
be  drawn  perpendicular  to  both. 

Opposition,  in  rhetoric,  a figure  whereby 
two  tilings  are  joined,  which  feem  in- 
compaiible;  as  a voife  folly. 

OPTATIVE  mood,  in  grammar,  that 
which  I'erves  to  exprei's  an  Ardent  dtfire 
or  with  for  fcinething.  See  Mood. 

In  moft  languages,  except  the  Greek, 
the  optative  is  only  expvtfl'ed  by  prefix- 
ing to  the  fubjundlive  an  adverb  of  wifli- 
ing,  as  utitw-m,  in  latin  t plut  a Dieu,  in 
french,  and  vuould  to  God.  in  englifli  5 
but  in  gi'tek,  it  is  exprefled  by  a pecu- 
liar infleflion,  0^41,  cif,  at, 

OPTERIA,  in  antiquity,  prefents  rnade 
by  a bridegrcoHi  to  his  bride,  when 
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firft  conduced  to  him.  See  Bride,  fefr, 

OPTICS,  optica,  taken  properly  and 
limply,  is  that  fcience  which  teaches  the 
properties  of  direft  vifion  ; but  in  a 
larger  lenfe,  it  may  comprehend  the 
whole  dofilrine  of  light  and  colours,  and 
pll  the  pbsenpmena  of  vifihle  objefls.  In 
this  large  lenfe,  the  incomparable  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  calls  his  book  of  light  and 
colours,  optics  ; or  it  is  a mathematical 
fcience  that  treats  of  light  in  general, 
and  of  every  thing  that  is  feen  with  di- 
reft  rays  ; and  explains  the  feveral  pro- 
perties and  effefts  of  vifion  in  general, 
and  properly  of  that  which  is  direft  and 
ordinary.  For  when  the  rays  of  light 
are  conlidered  as  reflefted,  the  fcience 
which  teaches  their  laws  and  properties, 
is  called  catoptrics ; and  when  the  re. 
fraftion  of  rays  is  conlidered,  and  the 
laws  and  nature  of  it  explained  and  de- 
monftrated,  the  fcience  is  called  diop- 
trics. So  that  optics  comprehends  the 
whole,  of  which  catoptrics  and  dioptrics 
ate  the  two  parts. 

Optics  makes  likewife  a confiderable 
branch  of  natural  philofophy,  both  as  it 
explains  the  laws  of  nature,  according 
to  which  vifion  is  performed  ; and  as  it 
accounts  for  abundance  of  phyfical  phs. 
nomena,  otherwife  inexplicable.  For 
what  can  be  determined  about  light,  co- 
lours, tranfparencv,  opacity,  meteors, 
the  rainbow,  paihelia,  £?<:.  but  on  prin- 
ciples of  optics  ? \yhat  about  the  nature 
ot  the  ftais  ? The  ftiuflure  of  the  mun- 
dane ryftem  1’  The  motion  of  the  pla- 
nets The  eciipfls  of  the  luminaries, 
&c.  Hence  optics  makes  alfo  a conlide- 
rable  part  of  aftronomy.  The  beft  wri- 
ters on  this  fubjeft  are  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
and  Dr.  Smith. 

Optical  place.  SeePLACE. 

OPTIMATES,  in  roman  antiquity,  were, 
according  to  Tully,  the  bell  citizens,  who 
defired  their  aftions  might  be  approved 
of  by  tile  better  fort ; and  the  popula- 
res,  thoi'e,  who  out  of  a third  of  vain- 
glory, did  not  confider  fo  much  what 
was  right,  as  what  would  pleafe  the  po- 
pulace. 

Others  will  have  the  optiniates  to  hare 
been  thofe  perfonsof  whatever  rank,  who 
flood  up  for  the  dignity  of  the  chief  ma- 
gilirates,  and  who  cared  not  if  the  infe- 
rior members  of  I'he  common- wealth  fiif- 
fered  for  the  advancement  of  the  com- 
manding powers  : whereas  the  popiilaws 
were  thofe  who  courted  the  favour  of  the 
commons, 
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commons,  by  encouraging  them  to  fue 
for  greater  privileges. 

OPUNTIA,  INDIAN-FIG,  in  botany,  a • 
fpecies  of  caaus,  diftinguifhed  by  being 
ramofe  and  dichotomous.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Cactus,  ■ 

It  is  on  this  plant  that  the  cochmeal  ani- 
mal feeds.  See  Cochineal. 

OR,  in  heraldry,  denotes  yellow,  of'gold- 
colour.  See  toLOUR.  and  Metal. 

In  the  coats  of  noblemen,  it  is  blazoned 
topaz  i and  in  thole  of  fovereign  princes, 

‘■“I-  ..... 

It  is  reprefented  in  engraving  by  fmall 
points  or  dots,  fcattered  all  over  the  field 
or  bearing.  See  pi.  CLXXXVIII.^fig.  3. ' 

ORACLE,  among  the  heathens,  was  the 
anfwer  which  the  gods  were  fuppofed  to 
give  to  thofe  who  confulted  them  upon 
any  affair  of  importance  5 it  is  alfo  ufed 
for  the  god  who  it  was  thought  gave 
the  anfwer,  and  the  place  where  it  was 
given. 

The  credit  of  oracles  was  fo  great,  that  in 
all  doubts  and  difputes  their  determina- 
tions were  held  facred  and  inviolable : 
whence  vaft  numbers  flocked  to  them  for 
advice  about  the  management  of  their  af- 
fairs i and  no  bufmefs  of  any  confequence 
was  undertaken,  fcaroe  any  peace  con- 
cluded, any  war  waged,  or  any  new  form 
of  government  inftitu'ted,  without  the  ad- 
vice and  approbation  of  fome  oracle.  The 
anfwers  were  ufually  given  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the.  prieft  or  prieftefs  of  the 
god  who  was  confulted,  and  generally 
cxprelled  in  fuch  dark  and  intermediate 
phrafes,  as  might  be  eafily  wrefted  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  oracle  whatever 
was  the  event.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to 
be  wondered  at,  that  the  priefts  who  de- 
livered them  were  in  the  higheft  credit 
and  elleem  ; and  that  they  improved  this 
reputation  greatly  to  their  advantage. 
They  accordingly  allowed  no  man  to 
confult  the  gods,  before  he  had  offered 
collly  facrifices,  and  made  rich.prefents 
to  them.  And  to  keep  up  the  venera- 
tion for  their  oracle?,  and  to  prevent 
their  being  taken  unprepared,  they  ad- 
mitted perfons  to  confult  the  gods  only 
at  certain  ftated  times;  and  i'ometi.mes 
■they  were  fo  cautious,  that  the  greateft 
perfons  could  obtain  no  anfwer  at  all. 
Thus  Alexander  himfelf  was  perempto-  . 
rily  denied  by  the  pythia,  or  prieftels  of 
Apollo,  till  fhe  was,  by  downright  force, 
obliged  to  afcend  the  tripos  ; when,  be- 
ing  unable  to  refift  any  longer,  Ihe  cried 
out,  thou  art  iiuvincibk  j and  theft  words 
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were  accepted  in  (lead  of  a farther  oracle. 
The  principal  oracles  of  antiquity  were, 
I.  The  oracle  of  Dodona,  where  there 
was  a temple  conftcrated  to  Jupiter:  the 
priefts  who  delivered  theft  oracles  were 
called  fell! ; but  in  latter  ages  they  were 
pronounced  by  three  old  women.  Near 
the  temple  of  Dodana  was  a facred 
grove  of  oaks,  which  were  faid  to  be 
endued  with  ^ human  voice,  and  a pro- 
phetical fpirit;  the  reafon  of  which  fic- 
tion feems  to  have  been,  that  the  priefts 
often  concealed  themfelves  within  the 
hollow  of  thefe  trees,  and  from  thence 
delivered  oracles.  2.  The  oracle,  of 
olympian  Jupiter  at  Elis.  3.  The  ora- 
cle of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  it  was 
pretended  that  an  infpiring  vapour  arofe 
from  the  mouth  of  a deep  cavern,  on 
whichThe  pythia  being  placed  on  a three 
legged  (tool,  received  the  divine  afflatus, 
and  became  infpired  : this  oracle  was  the 
moft  famous  of  all  others.  4.  The  oracle 
of  Trophonius,  at  Lebadea,'ar  city  in 
Boeolia,  at  which,  after  a number  of  ce- 
remonies were  performed,  the  votary 
defcended  into  Trophonius’s  cave,  where 
future  events  were  revealed  to  him  in  a 
very  extraordinary  manner.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  all  who  confulted  this 
oracle,  feemed  to  be  fl  ighted  out  of  their 
fenfts ; for  fome  time  after,  they  became 
penfive  and  melancholy,  their  tempers 
were  foured,  and  their  countenances, 
however  gay  and  pleafant, before,  were 
rendered  dull  and  heavy.  5.  The  oracle 
of  Amphiaraus,  the  anfwers  of  which 
were  delivered  in  dreams,  while  the  per- 
fon  flept  on  the  (kin  of  the  vi6lim  he  had 
facrificed.  6.  That  of  Mercury,  at 
Pharae,  a city  of  Achaia,  where  thofe 
who  wanted  information,  after  offer- 
ing frankincenfe  upon  the  altar,  and 
prefthtinga  piece  of  money,  placed  their 
ear  to  the  ftatue,  and  then  (lopping  both 
ears  till  they  were  at  fame  dift^nce,  toolc 
away  their  hands,  and  received  the  firft 
voice  they  heard  as  a divine  oracle,  y. 
The  oracle  of  Hercules  at  Bura,  where 
was  a cave  in  which  was  placed  the  fta- 
tue of  Hercules  : here  they  who  con- 
fulled  the  god  firft  addreffed  themfelves 
to  him  by  prayer ; then  taking  four 
dice  out  of  a great  heap  that  lay  ready, 
they  threw  them  upon  the  table,  - and  as 
all  the  dice  had  particular  marks,  they 
were  interpreted,  and  the  anfiver  given 
by  confulting  a book  kept  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  «.  At  Patras,  a city  on  the  fea- 
coaft  of  Achaia,  was  a temple  of  Ceres, 
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before  which  was  a fountain  which' de- 
livered oracles  only  on  the  event  of  dif- 
eafes,  by  letting  down  a looking-glafs  fo 
low,  that  the  bottom  might  juft  touch 
the  fmface  of  the  water ; when  from 
the  various  figures  reprefented  in  it,  con- 
jeftures  were  formed  concerning  the  pa- 
tient. BefiJes  thefe,  there  were  feveral 
others,  as  that  of  .ffifculapius  at  Epi- 
daiirus,  that  of  Bacchus  at  Amphiclea, 
that  of  Orpheus’s  head,  at  Lelbos,  fefc. 

ORACH,  atriplex,  in  botany.  See  the 
article  Atriplex, 

ORAL,  fomething  delivered  by  word  of 
mouth,  without  being  committed  to 
writing ; in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  oral 
law,  oral  tradition,  &c, 

ORAN,  a city  and  port-town  of  Barbary, 
under  the  meridian  of  London  : north 
lat.  36“*  30'. 

ORANGE-tree,  auranthim,  in  botany, 
See  the  article  Aurantium. 
Orange-flowers  ai-e  juftly  efteemed  one 
of  the  fineft  perfumes  ; and  though  little 
ufed  in  medicine,  yet  the  water  diftilled 
from  them  is  accounted  ftomachic,  cor- 
dial and  carminative.  The  fruit  is  cool- 
ing and  good  in  feverifli  diforders,  and 
particularly  in  diarrhoeas.  Orange-peel  is 
an  agreeable  aromatic,  proper  to  repair 
and  ftrengfhen  the  ftomach,  and  give  a 
very  grateful  flavour  to  any  infufions  or 
tinflures,  into  whofe  compofitions  they 
enter.  Oranges  and  lemons  pay,  on  im- 
portation, a duty  of  3 s.  io-?f'?^d.  the 
thoufand ; and  draw  back,  on  exporta- 
tion, 3 s.  4 f d. 

©RANGE-COLOUR,  among  dyers,  one  that 
partakes  equally  of  red  and  yellow.  See 
the  articles  Colour  and  Dyei.ng. 

Orange,  in  geography,  a city  of  Provence, 
in  France,  capital  of  the  principality  of 
Orange  : it  is  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  river  Rhone,  feventeen  miles'  north 
of  Avignon  : eaft  long.  4“  46',  north  lat. 
44°  lo'- 

ORANGEADE,  a drink  made  of  orange- 
juice,  water,  and  fugar,  faid  to  be  good 
in  fevers. 

ORANGERY,  in  gardening,  a gallery 
expoled  to  the  fouth,  but  well  clofed  with 
glafs-windows,  to  preferve  orange-trees 
in  winter. 

It  likewife  denotes  the  parterre,  where 
the  orange-trees  are  expofed  in  kindly 
weather. 

ORATION,  in  rhetoric,  a fpeech  or  ha- 
rangue, compcifed  according  to  the  rules 
of  oratory,  and  fpokd  in  public. 

Orations  may  be  all  reduced  to  three 
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kinds,  mz.  the  demonftrative,  delibera* 
tive,  and  judicial.  To  the  demondra- 
live  kind  belong  panegyrics,  genethliaca, 
epithalamia,  congratulations,  Sfc,  To 
the  deliberative  kind  belong  perfualion, 
exhortation,  fife.  And  to  the  judicial 
kind  belong  accufation,  confutation,  £fr, 
SeePANEGYRIC,  GENETHLlACUMjfsfr. 

Araera/ Oration.  See  Funeral. 

ORATORIO,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  a fort 
of  facred  drama  of  dialogues  j contain, 
ing  recitativos,  duettos,  trios,  ritornellos, 
chotufes,  fife. 

The  fubjefls  of  thefe  pieces  are  ufually 
taken  from  the  feriptures,  or  from  tlie 
life  of  fome  faint, 

The  mufic  for  the  oratorio  (hould  be  In 
the  fineft  tafte,  and  beft  chofen  drains. 
Thefe  oratorios  are  greatly  ufed  atRome, 
in  time  of  lent;  and,  of  late,  in  England. 

ORATORY,  oratoria,  the  art  of  fpeaking 
well,  otherwife  called  rhetoric.  See  the 
article  Rhetoric. 

Oratory,  among  the  romanifts,  a clofel 
or  like  apartment  near  a bed-chamber, 
furniflied  with  an  altar,  crucifix,  fefc.  for 
private  devotion. 

There  are  two  congregations  of  religi- 
ous, one  in  Italy,  the  other  in  France, 
which  are  called  priefts  of  the  oratory; 
but  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  lie 
members  are  not,  properly  fpeaking,  reli- 
gious, being  obliged  to  make  no  vows, and 
their  inftitute  being  purely  ecclefiaftical. 

ORB,  orbis,  in  aftronomy,  ©’c.  denotes  an 
hollow  globe  or  fphere.  See  the  articles 
Globe  and  Sphere. 

ORBICULARE  os,  in  anatomy,  a little 
bone  of  the  ear,  fo  called  from  its  figuie, 

' See  the  article  Ear. 

ORBICULARIS,  in  anatomy,  an  appel- 
lation given  to  the  conftriftor-mufcle  of 

' the  lips  ; as  alfo  to  the  conftriflor  of  the 
upper  eye-lid,  which  is  Angle,  and  rifes 
from  the  upper  apopbyfis  of  the  maxil- 
lary bone,  near  the  larger  cantlnis  of  the 
eye,  and  ftirrounds  the  eye-lid  with  a 
feries  of  orbicular  fibres,  ferving  to  (lint 
it;  and,  In  this  aflion,  it  al fo  depreffes 
and  draws  forward  the  eye  brow,  and 
elevates  the  lower  eye-lid. 

Some  alfo  give  the  name  of  orbicularis 
inteftini  to  the  fphlnfler  'ofiheanus. 

ORBIS,  the  globe-flsh,  a name  given 
to  two  fpecies  of  - qftracion,  nearly  as 
broad  as  long,  and  covered  with  fpines. 
See  the  article  Ostraci'on. 

Orbis  magnus,  in  aftronomy,  denotes 
the  earth's  orbit,  in  its  annual  revolution 
round  the  fun.  ■ _ 

ORBIT, 
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OUBIT,  orbita,  in  aftronomy,  the  path 
of  a planet  or  comet,  or  the  curve  that  it 
defcribes  in  its  revolution  round  its  cen- 
tral body  : thus  the  earth’s  orbit  is  the 
curve  which  it  defcribes  in  its  annual 
courfe,  and  ufually  called  the  ecliptic. 
See  the  article  EcLiPTtc. 

The  orbits  of  all  the  planets  are  ellipfes 
having  the  fun  in  their  common  focus  ; 
in  which  curve  they  move  according  to 
the  invariable  law  mentioned  below. 
However,  the  orbit  of  the  earth  is  con- 
liderably  disfigured  by  the  aflion  of  the 
moon  ; as  is  alfo  the  orbit  of  faturn  by 
the  afilion  of  jupiter,  when  they  happen 
to  be  in  conjunflion. 

Though  the  orbits  of  the  planets  be  ellip- 
tical,  not  circular,  yet  that  they  are  very 
little  fs,  even  in  the  moft  excentric  or- 
bit, as  that  of  mercury,  will  appear  by 
comparing  their  excentricities  with  their 
mean  diftances  from  the  fun.  Thus, 
fuppofe  the  mean  diftance  of  the  earth 
from  the  fun  be  divided  into  1000  equal 
parts,  then  in  fhofe  parts  we  have,  in 
Merc.  CS:DS;:  80:  387::  1:4,84. 
Venus,  CS:DS  ; j : 723  ::  i : 144,6 
Earth,  C S:D  S : : 17 : tooo  : ; i : 19 
Mars,  CS:D  S : : 141 : 1524  : ; 1 : 10,8 
Jupiter,C S:D  S; : 250  : 5201 : : i : 20,8 
Saturn, CS:D  S:  : 547  : 9538  i : 17,4 
Itisfonndby  experience,  thattbeorbitsof 
the  planets  are  quiefeent,  or  that  the  line 
of  the  apfides  A P (plate  CLXXXIX. 
fig.  I.  n°  I.)  always  keep  one  and  the 
fame  pofition  with  refpefif  to  the  fixed 
liars : and  the  aphelium,  or  point  A,  pof- 
feffes  different  points  in  the  ecliptic  in  the 
feveral  orbits,  as  in^he  foregoing fynopfis. 
That  the  ea^^^^^^j<^^jfafical,  is  well 

were  the  ^rbh  cr^HH|HKrun’s  appa- 
rent diametS^KO^JaSp^^  be  the  fame  3 
but  we  fin'^ut  is  not,  for  if  it  be  mea- 
fured  with  a'micromtter  ^ wfinter-time, 
it  will  be  found  confiderably  larger  than 
in  the  fummer,  and  it  will  be  greateft  of 
all  when  the  fuir'is  in^tjji  8"  of  (which 
ftews  that  ii^the  place  of  the  aphelium) 
it  being  then  31' 47";  whereas,  when 
the  fun  is  in  the  8''  of  $,  his  diameter  is 
hut  3i'  4o'^  i 

Hence  it  is  evlint  that  the  fun  is  really 
nearer  to  us  in  the  midll  of  winter  than  in 
the  midll  of'.fujnmerj  but  this  feems 
a paradox  to  ma^y,  who  think  the  fun 
mull  needs  be  hiftelf  when  it  is  neareft- 
to  us,  and  that  the -fun  is  apparently 
more  diftant  from,  us  in  December  than 
.ip  June*  As  to'^uhe  fun’s  being  hotterj 
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it  is  true,  it  is  fo  to  all  thofe  places  which 
receive  his  rays  direfilly  or  perpendicu- 
larly i but  we  find  his  heat  abated  on  ac- 
count of  the  obliquity  of  the  rays,  and 
his  lliort  continuance  above  the  horizon 
at  that  time.  And,  as  to  his  diftance, 
it  is  only  with  refpefl  to  the  zenith  of 
the  place,  not  the  center  of  the  earth  ; 
fince  it  is  plain  the  fun  may  approach  the 
center  of  the  earth,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  recedes  from  the  zenith  of  any  place. 
Agreeably  to  the  fun’s  nearer  diftance  in 
the  winter,  we  obferve  his  apparent  mo- 
tion IS  then  quicker  than  in  fummer;  foe 
in  the  8'’  of  it  is  about  61'  per  day, 
but  in  8°  of  gg  his  motion  is  but  57' 
per  day.  Accordingly,  we  find  thp  fum- 
mer half-year  eight  days  longer  than  the 
winter  half-year,  as  appears  by  the  fol- 
lowing computation,  according  to  the 
new  ftyle. 

Summer  half  year  Winter  half-year 
includes  in  includes  in 


March 

iot  days 

Sept. 

7 d 

April 

30 

oa. 

31 

May 

31  . 

Nov. 

30 

June 

30 

Dec. 

3^ 

July 

31 

Jan. 

3t 

Auguft 

31 

Feb. 

28 

Sept. 

23 

Mar. 

20k 

Sum.  half. 

i86j 

1784 

Wint.half. 

178): 

" 

The  difference  8 days; 

For  the  fun’s  attrafiling  force  being  one 
part  of  the  caufe  of  the  planet’s  motion, 
and  this  force  always  increafing  and  de- 
creallng  in  the  Averfe  ratio  of  the  fquares 
of  the  diftances,  it  is  evident  the  velo- 
city of  the  planet  will  always  be  greater 
the  nearer  it  i|R  the  fun,  and  •vicen}erfa. 
Hence  the'-motion  of  a-planl|is  every 
where  unequable,  being  COTHMtIv  acce- 
lerated as  it  paffes  from  A by  D to  P ; 
and  in.  tjie^other  half,  from  P to  A,  it  is 
retarded. 

Yet  is  this  unequal  motimV^a  planet  re- 
gulated b^  certain  imiira^^  law,  from 
which  it  Bwer  varies  ; wln^  is,  that  a 
line,  drawn  from  the  cenflr  of  the  fun 
to  the  cenler  of  the  planet,  does  fo  move 
with  the  planet  about  the  iun,  that  it  de- 
j;/cribes  elliptic  area's  aljgpys  proporiional 
to  the  times.  That  is,*‘if  when  the  pla- 
net moves  floweft,  it  defcribes  the  arch 
A In  a given  time;  and  when  it  moves 
qnickeft,  it  defcribes  the  arch  i P in  the 
fame  lime  ; then  will  the  (rilineal  area  AS;/ 
be  equal  to  the  other  trilineal  area  4 S P, 
To  demonftrale  this,  .let  the  time  in 

wliifil} 
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which  the  planet  moves  through  the  pe- 
riphery  of  its  orbit  to  bedivided  into  equal 
parts,  and  fuppofe  that  in  the  firft  part  it 
defcribed  any  right  line  A B (ibid.  n°  z.) 
by  the  projeftile  force  in  any  direSlion, 
and  the  centripetal  force  conjointly ; 
then  in  the  feccnd  part  of  time  it  would 
proceed  in  the  fame  right  line  to  c,  if  no- 
thing prevented  ; fo  that  Be  =:  A B,  as 
is  manifeft  from  the  firft  law  of  motion. 
Draw  the  right  lines  SB,  Sc,  and  the  tri- 
angles A B S and  Be  S will  be  equal,  as 
having  equal  bafes  AB,  B c,  and  the  fame 
altitude  of  the  vertex  S.  But  when  the 
body  comes  to  B,  let  the  centripetal 
force  aft  with  a new  impulfe  either  equal 
to  the  former  or  unequal,  and  let  itcaufe 
the  body  to  decline  from  the  right  line 
Be,  and  deferibe  the  right-line  BCj 
draw  C c parallel  to  B S,  meeting  B C in 
C ; and  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  part  of 
time  the  body  will  be  at  C,  and  in  the 
fame  plane  with  the  triangle  A SB. 
Join  S C,  and  becaufe  of  the  parallels  S B 
and  C c,  the  triangle  SBC  will  be  equal 
to  the  triangle  S Be,  and  therefore  equal 
to  the  triangle  SAB.  By  the  fame  way 
of  reafoning,  if  the  centripetal  force  aft 
fucceffivcly  in  the  points  C,  D,  E,  cau- 
fing  the  body  in  each  equal  part  of  time 
to  deferibe  the  right  lines  C D,  D E,  E F, 
fife,  the  triangles  SCD,  SDE,  SEF, 
6fe.  will  be  equal,  and  all  in  the  fame 
plane. 

In  equal  times,  therefore,  equal  area’s 
are  defcribed ; and,  by  compofition  of 
ratio’s,  any  furas  of  area’s  SADS, 
S AF  S,  are  to  each  other  as  the  times 
in'  which  they  are  defcribed.  Let  now 
the  number  of  triangles  be  increafed,  and 
their  breadth  be  diminilhed  in  infinitum  ; 
then  will  their  perimeter  A D F be  ulti- 
mately a curve  : and,  therefore,  the  cen- 
tripetal force,  by  which  the  body  is  drawn 
perpetually  from  the  tangent  to  this 
curve,  afts  inccffantly  ; and  the  area’s 
defcribed  are  alfo  in  this  cafe  proportional 
to  the  times  of  their  defeription.  Hence 
the  velocity  ‘of  the  revolving  body  or 
planet  is  every  wihere  inverfely,  as  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  center  S 
to  the  tangent  of  the  orbit  in  the  place 
of  the  planet.  For  the  velocities  in  the 
points  A,  B,  C,  &c,  are  as  the  bafes  of 
the  triangles  A B,  BC,  C D,  (Sc.  as  be- 
ing the  fpaces  defcribed  in  the  fame 
time;  and  the  bafes  of  equal  triangles 
are  reciprocally  as  their  perpendicular  al- 
titudes ; and,  therefore,  fince  in  the 
evanefeent  triangles  A S B,  A S C,  (Sc, 
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the  right  lines  Ac,  Sd,  Ce,  (Sc,  be. 
come  tangents  to  the  curve  in  the  points 
A,  B,  C,  (Sc.  it  is  manifeft  the  velo- 
city in  thefe  points  will  be  inverfely,  as 
a perpendicular  from  S let  fall  upon  thofe 
tangent-lines  produced. 

Hence  alfo  it  follows,  that  the  times  in 
which  equal  arches  are  defcribed  in  any 
planetary  orbits  are  direftly  as  thofe  per- 
pendiculars, becaufe  they  are  inverfely  as 
the  velocities. 

ORBITELLO,  a city  and  port-town  of 
Italy,  in  the  dutchy  of  Tufeany,  fitu- 
ated  on  a bay  of  the  Mediterranean : 
eaft  long,  iz®,  north  lat.  41®  30'. 

ORCADES,  the  Orkney-islands.  See 
the  article  Orkney. 

ORCELLE,  or  Canary- weed,  in  bo. 
tany,  a fpecies  of  cladonia.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Cladonia. 

ORCHARD,  a plantation  of  fruit-trees. 
In  planting  an  orchard,  great  care  ihould 
be  taken  that  the  foil  is  fuitable  to  the 
trees  planted  in  it ; and  that  they  are 
procured  from  a foil  nearly  of  the  fame 
kind,  or  rather  poorer  than  that  laid 
out  for  an  orchard.  As  to  the  fitna- 
tion,  an  eafy  rifing  ground,  open  to  the 
fouth-eaft,  is  to  be  preferred.  Mr. 
Miller  recommends  planting  the  trees 
fourfeore  feet  afunder,  but  not  in  regu- 
lar rows  ; and  would  have  the  ground 
between  the  trees  plowed,  and  fown  with 
wheat  and  other  crops,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  if  it  was  clear  from  trees,  by 
which  means  the  trees  will  be  more  vi- 
gorous and  healthy,,  will  abide  much 
longer  and  produce  better  fruit.  If  the 
ground  has  been  pafture,  the  green- 
fward  Ihould  be  plowed  in  the  fpring 
before  the  trees  are  planted  ; and  if  it 
be  fuffered  to  lie  a fummer  fallow,  it 
will  greatly  mend  it,  provided  it  be  Ithred 
two  or  three  times  to  rot  the  grafs,  and 
prevent  the  growing  of  weeds.  AtMi- 
cbaelmas  it  fliould  be  plowed  pretty  deep, 
in  order  to  make  it  loofe  for  the  roots 
of  the  trees,  which  if  the  foil  be  drj^, 
fliould  be  planted  in  Oftober;  hot  if  it 
be  moift,  the  beginning  of  March  will 
be  a better  feafpn.  If  feveraf  forts  or 
fruit-trees  are  to  be  planted  on  the  fame 
fpot,  you  Ihould  obferve  to  plant  the 
largeft  growing  trees  backwards,  and 
fo  proceed  to  thofe  of  lefs  growth,  con- 
tinuing the  fame  method  quite  through 
the  whole  plantation  ; by  which  means 
the  fun  and  air  will  more  eafily  pafs 
through  the  whole  orchard.  When  you 
have  planted  tlifi  trees,  you  fliould  ftp* 
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poH  them  with  flakes,  to  prevent  their 
being  blown  out  of  the  ground  by  the 
vtintl ; and  the  following  fpring,  if  the 
feafon  thould  prove  dry,  cut  a quantify 
of  green  turf,  and  lay  it  about  the  roots, 
with  the  grafs  downwards ; by  which 
means  a great  expence  of  watering  will 
be  favcd  ; and  after  the  fiift  year  they 
will  be  out  of  danger.  Whenever  you 
plow  the  ground  betwixt  thefe  trees,  you 
miift  be  careful  not  to  go  too  deep 
amongtt  their  roots,  which  would  great- 
ly damage  the  trees  ; but  if  you  do  it 
cautioufly,  your  flirting  the  face  of  the 
ground  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  them  : 
though  you  fliould  obferve,  never  to  fovv 
too  near  the  tree,  nor  fuffer  any  great 
rooting  weeds  to  grow  about  them ; be- 
caufe  this  would  ftarve  them,  by  exhauft- 
ing  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  which  every 
two  or  three  years  fliould  be  mended  with 
dung  or  other  manure,  that  will  be  abfo- 
hitely  nccefl'ary  for  the  crops  fown  be- 
tween. Thel'e  trees,  after  they  are  plant- 
ed out,  will  require  no  other  pruning  be- 
fules  cutting  off  their  bad  branches,  or 
fucli  as  crol's  each  other. 

ORCHESTRA,  in  the  antient  theatres,  a 
place  in  the  form  of  a femi-circle,  where 
the  dancing  was  performed. 

Ill  the  greek  theatres,  the  orcheftra  made 
part  of  the  flage  ; but,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, it  anl'wered  nearly  to  our  pit ; 
only  that,  in  it  were  difpofed  the  (eats 
fertile  fenators,  magiftrates,  vettals, 'and 
other  perfons  of  diftinflion. 

ORCHIES,  a town  of  the  French  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Flanders,  twelve 
miles  romli-eaft  ofLifle. 

ORCHILLA,  one  of  the  Leeward-iflands. 

ORCHIS,  FOOL's-STONES,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  gynandria-diandria  clafs  of 
plants,  the  corolla  of  which  is  of  a corni- 
ciil'Ued  form  ; and  its  fruit  is  an  obiong 
unilorular  capfule,  coiitaiiiing  numerous 
fcobilorm  feeds. 

Orchis  root  abounds  with  a glutinous 
juice,  good  for  blunting  acrid  ferous  liu- 
niours : it  is  allb  accounted  an  aplirodi- 
liac,  but  on  no  good  foundation. 

ORDEAL,  a form  of  trial,  or  of  difeo- 
vrring  innocence  or  gii.ilt,  formerly  prac- 
tic'd over  ahnoft  all  Europe,  and  which 
prevailed  in  England  from  the  lime  of 
Erivvard  the  Confeifor,  till  it  was  abo- 
lillied  by  a declaration  of  Henry  HI.  Itr 
was  called  ptu'gaiio  vulgaris,  or  judi- 
cium, in  oppolitioii  to  helium  or  com- 
bat, the  other  form  of  purgation;  and 

voL,  in.  • 
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was  of  various  kinds,  as  that  of  fire,- 
that  of  red  hot  iron,  that  of  water,  that 
of  judicial  pottage,  that  of  hallowed 
clieefe,  that  of  the  green  crofs,  and  that 
of  dice  laid  on  relics  covered  with  a 
w'oollen  cloth.  To  each  of  which  kinds 
particular  malTes  were  appointed. 

In  England,  an  offender,  on  being  ar- 
raigned and  pleading  not  guilty,  had  it 
in  his  choice  to  put  himfelf  upon  God 
and  his  country;  that  is,  upon  the  ver- 
di6I  of  a jury;  or  upon  God  alone,  on 
which  account  it  was  called  the  judg- 
ment of  God,  it  being  prefumed  that 
God  would  deliver  the  innocent.  The 
more  popular  kinds  of  ordeal  were  ihofe 
of  red-lmt  iron  and  water  ; the  firft  for 
freemen  and  people  of  fafliion,  and  the 
lafl  for  peafants.  That  by  fire,  as  prac- 
tifed  here,  was  the  perfon’s  walking  bare- 
footed and  blindfold  over  nine  red-hot 
plough-fhares  ; and  if  he  efcaped  unhurt, 
he  was  acquitted,  othei  wife  condemned. 
That  of  water  was  of  two  kinds,  ‘viz. 
either  with  hoc  water  or  cold  ; the  for- 
mer was  where  the  perfon  fufpefled  put 
his  arm  or  leg  into  fcalding  water,  and 
brought  it  out  unhurt ; and  the  latter  was 
when  his  body  was  not,  contrary  to  the 
courfe  of  nature,  borne  up  by  the  water. 

ORDER,  in  architeflure,  is  a fyftem  of 
the  feveral  members,  ornaments  and  pro- 
portions of  columns  and  pilafters  ; or  a 
regular  arrangement  of  the  projefling 
parts  of  a building,  efpecially  the  column, 
fo  as  to  form  one  beautiful  whole. 

M.  Le  Clerk  defines  an  order  to  be  a 
column  charged  with  an  entablature,  and 
fupported  on  a pedeftal. 

The  origin  of  orders  may  be  faid  to  be 
almoft  as  antient  as  human  fociety.  The 
rigour  of  the  feafons  firft  put  men  upon 
making  little  cabbins  to  retire  into  ;•  at 
the  firft  they  were  made  half  under 
ground,  and  half  above,  and  were  co- 
vered with  ftubble  ; but,  in  time  grow- 
ing more  expert,  they  placed  trunks  of 
trees  on  end,  and  laid  others  a-crofs,  to 
bear  up  the  covering.  See  the  article 
Architecture. 

From  hence  they  took  the  hint  of  more 
regular  architeflure,  the  trunks  of  trees 
upright  reprefenting  columns  ; and  the 
girds  or  bands  which  feived  to  keep  the 
trunks  from  burfling,  expreffed  bafes 
and  capitals  ; and  the  fummers  which  lay 
a-crofs,  gave  the  hint  of  entablatures  3 
and  likewife,  the  coverings,  ending  in 
points,  gave  a notion  ofpediments.  This 
13  hypothefis 
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Jiypothefis  we  have  fiom  Vitruvius,  and 
it  lias  been  well  illuftiated  liyM,  Blonde). 
See  the  article  Column,  &c. 

Others  are  of  the  opinion  that  columns 
take  their  rife  fioni  the  pyramids  which 
were  ereffed  by  the  aniients  over  tombs  ; 
and  that  the  urns  wherein  their  a&es 
were  inclofed,  reprefented  the  capitals, 
the  abacus  of  which  was  a brick  laid 
over  to  cover  the  urn : but  Vitruvius’s 
account  feems  the  mod  natural.  See  the 
article  Abacus,  &c. 

In  time,  the  height  of  columns,  was  re- 
gulated by  the  Greeks  on.  the  foot  of  the 
proportion  of  a human  body.  The  doric 
reprefented  a man  of  a Ifrong  robull 
make,  the  ionic  that  of  a woman,  and 
the  corinthiah  that  of  a girl their  bafes 
and  capitals  were  their  Ihoes,  head  drefs, 
&c.  The  three  Greek  orders  reprefent 
thiee  different  manners  of  building,  ’viz. 
the  folid,  mean,  and  delicate  ; the  two 
Italian  ones  are  imperfeft  produftions  of 
thefe,  ' 

The  little  regard  the  Romans  had  for  the 
lad,  appears  from  this,  that  we  meet  not 
with  one  inftance  in  the  antique  where 
they  are  intermixed. 

Daviler  obferves,  that  the  abufe  the 
moderns  have  introduced  by  the  mixture 
of  the  greek  and  latin  orders,  arifes 
from  their  want  of  refleflion  on  the  ufe 
which  the  antients  made  thereof. 

To  give  a general  idea  of  the  orders,  it 
will  he  neceffary^to  obferve  that  the 
whole  iscompofed  of  two  parts,  at  lead, 
‘viz.  the  column  and  the  entablature  ; 
and  of, four  parts,  at  the  mod,  where 
there  is  a pedeiial  under  the  columns,  and 
one  acroter  or  little  pededal  on  the  top  of 
the  entablature. 

That  the  column  has  three  parts,  ‘viz. 
the  bafe,  the  (haft,  and  the  capital ; the 
entablature  has  three  likewiie,  viz-  the 
architrave,  the  frieze,  and  the  corniche  ; 
which  parts  are  all  different  in  the  feveral 
orders,  having  each  their  particular  cha- 
raftersand  members  called  by  the  general 
names  of  mouldings  or  ornaments.  See 
the  article  .•Iase,  &c. 

Thefe  orders  took  their  names  from  the 
people  among  whom  they  were  invented. 
Scammozzi  calis  the  tufcan,  the  gigantic; 
the  doric,  the  herculean  ; the  ionic,  the 
matronal  ; the  conipofite,  the  heroic ; 
and  the  Corinthian,  the  virg'nal. 

An  order  of  columns  is  uliially  under- 
Tood  of  a column  bearing  its  entabla- 
ture; but  the  order  is  feat cely  complete, 
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except  the  column  be  raifed  on  a pedeftaL 
The  pededal,  column,  and  entablature 
are  three  compound  parts,  each  confiding 
of  three  others,  as  has  been  faid  before. 
The  antients  have  given  us  five  feveral 
orders  of  columns,  the  tnfean,  doric, 
ionic,  corapofite,  and  Corinthian.  See 
the  articles  Tuscan,  Doric,  &c. 

Difpojitmi  of  the  Orders.  Thefe  ought 
to  be  fo  difpofed  in  building,  that  the 
mod  folid  may  be  placed  undermod ; as 
being  the  mod  proper  to  ftidain  the 
weight,  and  to  give  the  whole  edifice  a 
more  firm  foundation  s therefore  the 
doric  muft  always  be  placed  under  the 
ionic,  the  ionic  under  the  Corinthian,  and 
the  Corinthian  under  the  compofite.  As 
to  the  tufcan,  being  a plain  rude  order, 
it  is  feldom  ufed  above  ground,  except 
in  villas,  where  one  order  only  is  em- 
ployed. In  very  large  buildings,  as  am- 
phitheatres, where  many  orders  are  re- 
quired, the  tufcan  may  be  placed  under 
■ the  ionic  inftead  of  the  doric.  But  if  you 
are  defirous  to  leave  out  any  of  thefe 
■orders,  as  for  indance,  to  place  the  Co- 
rinthian immediately  over  the  doric,  you 
may,  provided  you  always  obferve  to 
place  the  mod  ftrong  and  folid  undermod, 
for  the  reafons  above-mentioned. 

-As  to  the  proportions,  any  height  being 
given,  divide  it  into  ten  equal  paru, 
called  diameters,  or  the  thicknefs  ofthe 
fliaft  at  the  bottom,  for  the  tufcan  order; 
the  pededal  having  two,  the  column 
feven,  and  the  entablature  one  and  three 
quarters.  , The  doric  order  contains 
twelve  fitch  parts  or  diameter.',  and  one 
third;  the  ionic,  thirteen  and  an  half; 
the  Corinthian,  fourteen  and  an  half;  and 
the  compofite  fifteen  and  a third  fucli 
parts,  which  ai'e  didribuled  as  expreffed 
in  the  figure  of  each.  See  the  articles 
Tuscan,  Doric,  (sfc, 
Intercohmniaiion  of  the  Orders.  See  ihe 
article  iNTERCOLUMNtATION. 

But  belides  thefe  regular  orders,  tliere 
are  others  to  be  met  with  ; as  the  attic, 
gothic,  perfian,  rudic,  &c.  See  the 'ar- 
ticles Attic,’  Gothic, 

Order  is  alfo  ufed  for  a divifion  or  clafs 
of  any  thing;  thus,  (he  tribe  cf  animals 
called  birds,  is  fubdivided  into  fix  orders. 
See  the  arlicle  Ornithologt. 

Holy  Orders,  a charaSer  peculiar  to  ec- 
cleliallics,  whereby  they  are  fetapartfor 
the  minidry.  See  Ordination. 
Military  Orders,  are  rempanies of  knights, 
inllituled  by  kings  and  princes ; either 

for 
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for  defence  of  tlie  faith,  or  to  confer 
marks  of  honour,  and  make  diftinflions 
among  their  fubjefls. 

Religious  Orders,  are  congregations  or 
focieties  of  monaftics,  living  under  the 
fame  fuperior,  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
wearing  the  fame  habit. 

Orders  of  curves,  in  geometry.  See  the 
article  Curve. 

ORDINAL,  ordinale,-3.  book  containing 
the  order,  or  manner  of  performing  di- 
vine fervice.  See  Ritual. 

Ordinal  NUMBERS.  See  Number. 
ORDINANCE,  or  Ordonnance,  a law, 
ftatute,  or  command  of  a fovereign,  or 
fuperior:  thus  the  ails  of  parliament  are 
fometimes  termed  ordinances  of  parlia- 
ment. 

ORDINARII,  in  antiquity,  a fort  of  gla- 
diators. See  Gladiato.rs. 
ORDINARY,  in  general,  fignifies,  com- 
mon, ufual ; thus,  an  embaffador  or 
envoy  in  ordinary,  is  one  lent  to  relide 
ftatedly,  and  for  a number  of  years,  in 
the  court  of  fome  foreign  prince  or  ftate, 
in  order  to  keep  up  a good  underftand- 
ing,  and  watch  over  the  intereft  of  his 
own  nation. 

This  term  is  alfo  applied  to  feveral 
officers  in  the  king’s  houlhold,  who  at- 
tend on  common  occafions.  Thus  we 
fay,  phyfician  in  ordinary,  &x. 
Ordinary,  in  civil  law,  is  any  judge  in- 
vefted  with  authority  to  take  cognizance 
of  caufes  in  his  own  right,  and  not  by 
deputation. 

Ordinary,  in  common  and  canon  law, 
is  one  who  has  ordinary  or  immediate 
jurifdiftion  in  ecclefiallical  caufes'in  fuch 
.a  place.  In  which  fenfe  archdeacons  are 
ordinaries,  tho’  the  appellation  is  more 
frequently  given  to  the  bifhdp  of  the 
diocefe,  who  has  the  ordinary  eccleli- 
aftical  jurifdiftion.  The  archbilliop  is 
the  ordinary  of  the  whole  province,  to 
vifit  and  receive  appeals  from  inferior 
judicatures.  The  romifli  canonifts  call 
the  pope  ordinary  of  ordinaries,  fmce 
by  the  lateran  council  he  has  ufurped  the 
, right  of  collating  by  prevention  to  all 
benefice!!,  in  exclufion  of  the  ordinary 
collators. 

.Ordinary  of  ajjlfi  and fejfiqns,  was  a de- 
puty of  the  bilhop  of  the  diocefe,  an- 
tiently  appointed  to  perform  divine  fer- 
vice for  malefaftors,  and  affift  in  pre- 
paring them  for  death. 

Ordinary  of  Newgate,  a clergyman,  who 
attends  in  ordinary  upon  the  malefaftors 


in  that  prifon,  preaches  and  reads  pray, 
ers  in  the  chapel  to  all  the  prifoners,  and 
attends  and  prays  with  the  condemned 
maiefaSors  at  the  place  of  execution. 

Ordinary.,  or  honourable  Ordinary,  in 
heraldry,  a denomination  given  to  cer- 
tain charges  properly  belonging  to  that 
art.  The  honourable  erdlnarles  are  ten 
in  number ; ‘vix..  the  chief,  pale,  bend, 
feffe,  bar,  crofs,  faltier,  chevron,  bor- 
dure,  and  orle.  For  which  fee  the  ar- 
ticles Chief,  Pale,  &c. 

ORDINATES,  or  Ordin.ste  appli- 
cates, in  geometry,  are  |iarallel  lines, 
MM,  (plate  CLXXXVIII.  fig. 

4.)  terminating  in  a curve,  and  hilTefted 
by  a diameter,  as  AD.  The  half  of 
thefe,  as  MP,  nsp,  is  properly  the 
femi-ordinate,  though  commonly  called 
ordinate.  See  the  articles  Curve,  Pa- 
rabola, Hyperbola,  &e. 

ORDINATION,  the  afl  of  conferring 
holy  orders,  or  of  initiating  a perfon 
into  the  priefthood  by  prayer,  and  the 
laying  on  of  hands.  Ordination  has  al- 
ways been  elleemed  the  principal  pre- 
rogative of  bifhops,  and  they  Hill  retain 
the  function  as  a mark  of  fpiritual  fo- 
vereignty  in  their  diocefe.  Without  or- 
dination, no  perfon  can  receive  any  be- 
•nefice,  parlbnage,  vicarage,  &c,  A clerk 
mult  be  twenty-three  years  of  age  before 
he  can  have  any  lhare  in  the  miniftry  ; 
and  twenty-four,  before  he  can  be  or- 
dained, and  by  that  means  be  permitted 
to  adminifter  the  facraments.  A bifliop, 
on  the  ordination  of  clergymen,  is  to 
examine  them  in  the  prelence  of  the 
minilters  who  affift  him  at  the  impofition 
of  hands ; and  in  cafe  any  crime,  as 
drunkennefs,  perjury,  .forgery,  &c.  be 
alledged  againft  any  one  that  is  to  be 
ordained,  either  prieft  or  deacon,  the 
bilhop  ought  to  defift  from  ordaining 
him.  'The  perfon  to  be  ordained  is  to 
bring  a teftimonial  of  his  life  and  doElrine 
to  the  bilhop,  and  give  an  account  of 
his  faith  in  latin,  and  both  priefts  and 
deacons  are  obliged  to  fubferibe  the 
tliirly-nine  articles. 

The  ordination  days  in  the  church  of 
England,  are  the  four  Sundays  immedi- 
ately following  the  Ember- weeks,  'viz. 
the  firft  Sunday  in  Lent,  Trinity-Sunday, 
and  the  Sundays  following  the  firft  Weil- 
nefday  after  Sept.  14.  and  Dec.  13. 

In  Scotland,  where  there  are  no  bilhops, 
the  power  of  ordination  is  lodged  in  the 
prelbytery.  See  Presbyter.  , 

J3  ORD- 
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ORDNANCE,  a general  name  for  all 
I’orts  of  great  guns,  ufed  in  war.  See  the 
articles  Cannon  and  Gun. 

Office  of  Ordnance,  an  office  kept  within 
the  Tower  of  London,  which  fuperin- 
tends  and  difpofes  of  all  the  arms,  in- 
ftfuments,  and  utenfils  of  war,  both  by 
fea  and  land,  in  all  the  magazines,  gar- 
rifons  and  forts  in  Great  Britain. 

The  officers  of  the  ordnance  are,  i.  The 
mafter-gsneral,  from  whom  are  derived 
all  orders  and  difpatches  relating  to  the 
fame.  2.  The  lieutenant-general,  who 
receives  orders  from  the  mafter-'general, 
and  fees  them  duly  executed  ; orders  the 
firing  of  guns  on  days  of  rejoicing,  and 
fees  the  train  of  artillery  fitted  out  when 
ordered  to  the  field.  3.  The  furveyor- 
general,  who  has  the  infpeflion  of  the 
ordnance,  ftores,  and  provifions  of  war 
in  the  ruftody  of  the  (lore  keepers : he 
allows  all  bills  of  debt,  keeps  a check  on 
labourers,  fife,  4..  The  treafurer,  thro’ 
whofe  hands  pafies  the  money  of  the 
whole  office,  as'  well  for  payment  of 
falaries  as  debentures  ; as  alio  a clerk  of 
the  ordnance,  and  a clerk  of  the  de- 
liveries, for  which  fee  the  articles  Clerk 
of  ihe  ordnance.  See. 

ORDONNANCE,  in  painting,  is  ufed  for 
the  difpofitioh  of  the  parts  of  a piflute, 
either  with  regard  to  the  whole  piece, 
pr  to  the  feveral  parts,  as  the  groups, 
malTes,  conlfafts,  &fr. 

In  the  ofdonnance  there  are  three  things 
to  be  regarded,  ffiz.  the  place  or  feene, 
the  diftribution,  and  the  contrail. 

i.Asiothefiili,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  the 
difpofition  of  things  which  ferve  as  a 
ground-work;  and  to  the  plan  and  pp- 
fition  of  bodies  5 under  the  former  of 
which,  comes  the  landlkip,  whether  an 
uninhabited  place,  'where  there  is  full 
liberty  of  teprefenting  all  the  extrava- 
gancies of  nature ; or  inhabited,  where 
the  figns  of  cultivation,  mutt  be  ex- 
,hiblted.  See-the  article  Landskip. 

As  to  the  plan  of  bodies,  they  are  either 
fol'.d,  which  again  are  either  fo  by  na- 
ture, and  mutt  be  proportioned  to  their 
places;  or  artificial,  vyhere  regard  mutt 
be  had  to  the  rules  of  geometiy,  per- 
fpeftive,  archiieflure,  &c.  Or  the  bodies 
prove;  which  they  do  either  by  a vo- 
luntary motion,  wherein  great  regard 
mull  be  had  to  proportion  them  to  tlieir 
fituation,  and  to  ftrengthen  them  by  re- 
garding the  eojitilibrium  ; or  by  ibme 
extraordinary  power,  as  ihachines,  &c. 
yyhere  the  caui'es  of  their  motion  mult 


appear.  Or  they  are  things  at  a diftance, 
in  all  which  an  even  plane  mull  Hill  be 
propofed,  to  find  their  precife  fituation, 
and  fettle  their  place  by  hidden  breaks 
and  dillances  agreeably  to  perfpe^ive. 

In  placing  the  figures,  regard  is  to  be 
had,  I.  to  the  group,  which  connefls 
the  fubjefl,  and  flays  the  fight.  In  this 
are  to  be  confidered  the  knot  or  nodus, 
which  binds  the  group,  and-  the  near- 
nel's  of  figures  which  as  it  holds  them 
together,  may  be  called  the  chain  : that 
the  group  be  fultained  by  fomething 
loofe  and  dillinfit  from  it,  and  by  the 
fame  joined  and  continued  to  the  other 
groups;  and  that  the  lights  and  lhadows 
be  fo  difpofed,  as  that  the  effects  of  all 
the  parts  of  a compofition  may  be  feen 
at  once.  See  the  article  Group. 

2.  As  to  the  aflions,  foixed  attitudes 
are  to  be  avoided,  and  fiiuple  nature 
Ihould  be  fliewn  in  her  molt  advanta- 
geous pollures. 

3.  As  to  the  di-apery,  which  is  to  be  ad- 
julled,  fo  as  it  may  appear  I'eal  gar- 
ments, and  not  (luff  loofely  thrown  on. 
See  the  article  Drapery. 

4..  In  the  contraft,  are  to  he  confidered 
the  aflions,  which  vary  infinitely  ; the 
afpefls  which  in  aflions  of  the  fame  kind, 
may',  by  their  difference,  make  a con- 
traft; the  fituation,  according  as  they 
meet  above,  or  under  the  fight,  or  are 
near  or  at  a great  diftance.  And  lallly, 
cuftom,  which  indeed  extends  to  all  the 
parts  of  painting:  tho’  this  is  particularly 
to  be  regarded  in  the  ordonnance,  it  is 
neverlhelels  to  be  followed  with  diicre- 
tion,_  taking  care  to  avoid  all  ftiffnefsand 
formality. 

Ordonnance,  in  architeflure,  is  the  com- 
pofition  of  a building,  and  the  difpo. 
iiiion  of  its  parts,  both  with  regard  10 
the  whole,  and  to  one  another;  or  as 
Mr.  Evelyn  expreffes  it,  determining 
the  meafure  of  what  is  'affigned  to  the 
feveral  apartments.  Thus  ordonnenceis 
the  judicious  contiivance  of  the  plan  or 
model;  as  when  Ihe  couit,  hall,  lodg- 
ings, f^c.  are  neither  too  large  nor  too 
fmall,  but  the  court  affords  convenient 
light  to  tile  apartments  about  it ; the 
hall  is  of  fit  capacity  to  receive  com- 
pany; and  the  bed  chambers,  6fr.  of  a 
proper  fize.  When  lliefe  divifions  are 
either  too  great  or  top  Imall,  with  refpeft 
to  the  whole,  as  where  there  is  a large 
court  to  a little  houfe,  or  a fmall  hall  to 
a magnificent  palace,  the  fault  is  in  the 
ordonnance. 

■ ■ ORDUN; 
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ORDUNNA,  a port-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Bifcay':  weft  long.  3°  30', 
north  lat.  43°  15'. 

ORE,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  compound 
mineral  glebe,  earth,  ftone,  or  other 
lubftance;  which  is  rich  enough  in  me- 
tallic particles,  to  be,  worth  the  while  of 
being  purified;  and  by  this  means  to  fe- 
parate  the  metal  from  it,  whether  gold, 
iilver,  copper,  iron,  tin,  &c.  See  the 
articles  Metal,  Gold,  Silver,  &c. 
Ores  then  are  nothing  but  natural  con- 
cretes, of  metals  or  femi- metals,  mixed 
with  fulphur  or  arfenic,  or  with  both  to- 
gether ; and  v(!hen  fuch  alliances  are  made 
by  art,  we  then  fay,  that  the  metals,  or  fe- 
mi-metals  are.reduced  to  the  ftate  of  ores. 
Some  ores  are  fo  kindly  as  to  melt  readily 
of  themfelves ; whereas  others  are  fo  in- 
traftable,  that  they  require  the  affiftance 
of  various  fluxes,  before  they  will  yield 
the  metal.  See  the  article  Flux. 
Affayers  therefore  diftinguilli  ores  into 
fufible,  refrafilory,  and  not  fufible  at  all. 
Thofe  are  called  fufible,  which,  either 
by  means  of  a middling  fire  only,  or  by 
adding  a fit  menftruum  to  them,  melt 
eafily,  fo  as  to  afford  the  metal  or  femi- 
metal  contained  in  them.  The  refraftory 
ores  are  thofe,  which  require  a very 
ftrong  and  lading  aflion  of  the  fire,  and 
the  addition  of  proper  fluxes,  before 
they -will  melt  in  the  requifite  manner. 
All  ores  lie  hidden  in  earths,  ftones,  or 
in  other  minerals,  as  in  matrices : if  then 
thefe  matrices  of  themfelves  melt  in  the 
fire  with  very  great  difficulty,  or  not  at 
all,  the  ore  contained  in  them  may  in- 
deed of  its  own  nature  be  put  in  fufion  ; 
but  yet  cannot  be  delivered  of  its  matrix, 
becaufe  this  is  not  fufible  : fuch  are  iron- 
ore,  and  almoft  all  earths  and  ftones, 
except  the  vitrifiable  ones;  but  lime-ftone 
in  particular,  aiid  ftones  affefted  in  the 
fame  manner  in  the  fire,  render  the  ores 
intermixed  with  them  the  moft  ftubborn 
of  any.  Some  of  thefe  ftones,  however, 
being  much  lighter  than  the  ores,  may 
be  eafily  feparated  by  only  pounding, 
waftiing,  and  extinguifliing  them  in 
water;  or  by  a previous  calcination,  leav- 
ing the  weightier  particles  of  the  ore  at 
the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  or  trough  : 
thefe  kinds  of  ores  are  called  decantable; 
as  thofe  ores  are  called  indecan  table, 
which  cannot  be  feparated  in  this  man- 
ner ; and  of  this  laft  fort  are  the  light 
brittle  ores,  that  contain  a great  quantity 
of  fulphur.  Finally,  if  there  is  in  the 
jjody  of  the  ore  itlelf  any  thing  intangled, 


or  only  adhering  to  its  outfide,  that  will 
caufe  the  metal  contained  in  it  to  vanifli 
into  a vapour,  or  turil  it  "to  fcorla  with 
itfelf,  while  the  ore  is  expofed  to  the  fire  5. 
then  fuch  an  ore  is  faid  to  be  hungry, 
minera  rapax ; the  caufes  of  this  are 
commonly  arfenic,  antimony,  and  thofe 
minerals  out  of  which  zinc  is  produced, 

OREBRO,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Nericia,  in  Sweden;  eaft.,  long.  15", 
north  lat.  59°  ^o',. 

OREGRUND,  a poif-tpwh  of  Sweden,  in 
the  province  of  Upland  : eaft  long.  18? 
15',  north  lat.  60°  30'. 

ORENSE,  or  Ortense,  a city  of  Spain, 
in  the' province  of  Gallicia:  weft  long. 
8°  zo',  north  lat.  41°  j6'. 

ORFA,  a town  of  Afiatic  Turky,  in  the 
province  of  Diarbec : eaft  long  40®, 
north  lat.  36°  15'. 

ORFORD,  a borough  and  port-town  of 
SuflFplk,  thirty  miles  eaft  pf  Bury.  It 
fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

ORGAL,  atiipng  dyers,  denotes  the  lees 
of  wine  dried.  See  Dyeing. 

ORGAN,  ofyavov,  in  general , is  an  inftru- 
ment,  or  machine  defigned  for  the  pro- 
duftion  of  fome  certain  aftion  or  opera- 
tion ; in  which  fenfe,  the  mechanic  pow- 
ers, machines,  and  even  the  veins,  ar- 
teries, nerves,  mufcles,  and  bones  of  the 
human  body,  may  be  called  organs.  See 
the  articles  Power,  Machine,  Vein, 
Ar’TERY,  tsfr. 

The  organs  of  fenfe  are  thofe  parts  of 
the  body,  by  which  we  receive  the  im- 
prefilons  or  ideas  of  external  objefls  5 
being  commonly  reckoned  five,  ‘u/s.  the 
eye,  ear,  nofe,  palate,  and  cutis.  Seethe 
articles  Sense,  Eye,  Ear,  £fr. 

Organ,  in  mufic,  the  largeft  and  moft 
harmonious  wind-inftrument. 

The  invention  of  the  organ  is  very  an- 
tient,  though  it  is  agreed  that  it  was  veiy 
little  ufed  till  the  eighth  century.  It 
feems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  Vitruvius  defcribes  an  hydrau- 
lic one  in  his  tenth  book  of  arcbiteflure. 
The  empei'or  Julian  has  an  epigram  in 
its  praife.  St.  Jerome  mentions  one  with 
twelve  pair  of  bellows,  which  might  be' 
heard  a thoufand  paces,  dr  a mile;  and 
another  at  Jerufalem,  which  might  be 
heard  at  the  mount  of  Olives. 

There  is  one  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
Ulm,  in  Germany,-  that  is  ninety  three 
feet  high;  and  twenty-eight  broad;  the 
biggeft  pipe  is^iirteen  inches  in  diameter, 
and  it  has  fixteen  pair  of  bellows. 

The  modern  organ  is  a buffet,  containing 

feveral 
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feveral  rows  of  pipes.  The  fize  of  the 
organ  is  generally  exprelTed  by  the  length 
of  its  biggelt  pipe;  thus  we  fay  an  organ 
of  thirty-two  feet,  of  lixteen,  of  eight, 
and  of  two  feet. 

Church  organs  confift  of  two  parts,  'via. 
the  main  body,  called  the  great  organ  ; 
and  the  pofitive,  or  little  organ,  which 
is  a ftnall  buffet,  commonly  placed  before 
the  great  organ. 

The  organ  has  at  leaft  one  let  of  keys, 
when  it  has  only  one  body,  and  two  or 
three  when  it  has  a pofitive  or  chair- 
organ  : though  large  organs  have  four, 
and  fometimes  five  fets  of  keys  5 befides 
which,  the  pedals  or  largelt  pipes  have 
their  keys,  the  ftops  or  touches  whereof 
are  played  by  the  feet.  The.  keys  of 
an  organ  are  ufually  divided  into  four 
oJlaves,  "jiz.  the  fecond  fub-o£lave,  firft 
fub-o6lave,  middle  oflave,  and  firft 
oflave.  Each  oflave  is  divided  into 
twelve  ftops  or  frets,  whereof  the  feveral 
black  ones  mark  the  natural  founds,  and 
the  five  white,  the  artificial  ones,  that  is, 
the  ftia'rps  and  flats ; fo  that  the  keys 
ufually  contain  forty-eight  flops,  or 
touches.  Some  organifts  add  to  this 
number  one  or  moi-e  ftops  in  the  third 
fob-oflave  as  well  as  in  the  fecond.- 
(Note,  fome  harpGchords  and  fpinnets 
have  their  natural  ftops  or  keys  often 
marked  white,  and  their  artificial  ones 
black.)  The,  pedals  have  about  two  or 
three  oflaves,  at  the  pleafure  of  the  or- 
ganift,  fo  that  the  number  of  ftops  is 
indeterminate. 

Each  key  or  flop  preffed  down,  opens  a 
valve  or  plug  which  correfponds  length- 
wife  with  as  many  holes  as  there  are 
rows  of  pipes  on  the  found-board  ; the 
holes  of  each  row  are  opened  and  Ihut 
by  a regifter,  or  ruler,  pierced  with  forty- 
eight  holes  ; by  drawing  the  regifter,  the 
holes  of  one  row  are  opened,  becaufe  the 
holes  therein  correfpnnd  with  thofe  of 
the  found-board,  fo  that  by  opening  a 
valve,  the  wind  brought  into  the  found- 
board,  bya  large  pair  of  bellows,  finds 
3 paffage  into  the  pipes,  which  corre- 
fpond  to  the  open  holes  of  the’  found- 
board  ; but  by  pufhing  the  regifter,  the 
forty-eight  holes  thereof  not  anfwering 
to  any  of  thofe  of  the  found-board,  that 
tow  of  pipes  anfwering  to  the  pulhed 
regifter  are  fliut.  Whence  it  follows, 
that  by  drawing  feveral  regifters,  feveral 
rows  of  pipes  are  opened  ; and  the  fame 
thing  happens,  if  the  fame  regifter  cor- 
refpond  to  feveral  rows.  Hence  the  rows 
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of  pipes  become  either  fimple  or  com- 
pound ! fimple,  when  only  one  row  an- 
fwers  to  one  regifter;  compound,  where 
feveral.  The  organifts  lay,  a row  is 
compound,  when  ieveral  pipes  play  u^on 
preflin,g  one  flop. 

The  pipes  of  the  organ  are  of  two  kinds; 
the  one  with  mouths  like'our  flutes ; the 
other  with  reeds.  The  firft,  called  pipes 
of  mutation,  confift,  i.  of  a foot, 
A A B_B  (pi.  CLXXXIX.  fig.  a.  ii'-  i.) 
which  is  a hollow  cone,  and  which  re- 
ceives  the  wind  that  is  to  found  the  pipe, 
a.  To  this  foot  is  fattened  the  body  of 
the  pipe  B B D D.  Between  the  foot  and 
the  body  of  the  pipe  is  a diaphragm,  or 
partition,  FEF,  which  has  a long,  but 
narrow  aperture  to  let  the  wind  out, 
Over  this  aperture  is  the  mouth  BBC; 
whofe  upper  lip  C,  being  level,  cuts  the 
wind  as  it  comes  out  at  the  aperture. 

The  pipes  are  of  pewter,  of  lead  mixed 
with  a twelfth  part  of  tin,  and  of  wood. 
Thofe  of  pewter  are  always  open  at  their 
extremities  : their  diameter  is  very  fmall, 
and  their  found  very  clear  and  flirill. 
Thofe  of  lead,  mixed  with  tin,  are  larger; 
the  Ihorteft  open,  the  longeft  are  qujte 
flopped ; the  mean  ones  partly  Hopped,  . 
and  having  befides  a little  ear  on  eachlide 
the  mouth,  to  be  drawn  clofer,  or  fet 
farther  afunder,  in  order  to  raife  or 
lower'the  found.  The  wooden  pipes  are 
made  fquare,  and  their  extremity  flopped 
with  a valve,  or  tampion  of  leather. 
The  found  of  the  wooden  and  leaden 
pipes  is  very  foft;  the  large  ones  flopped, 
are  ufually  of  wood  ; the  fmall  ones  of 
■lead.  The  longeft  pipes  give  the  great- 
eft  found;  and  the  -Ihorteft,  the  moll 
acute : their  lengths  and  widths  are  made 
in  the  reciprocal  ratio’s  of  their  founds ; 
and  the  divifions  regulated  by  their  rule, 
which  they  call  diapafon.  But  the  pipes 
that  are  Ihut,  are  of  the  fame  length  as 
the  open  ones,  which  yield  the  fame 
■found.  Ufually,  the  longeft  pipe  is 
fixtcen  feet : though  in  extraordinary 
organs  it  is  thirty-two.  The  pedal  tubes 
are  always  open,  though  made  of  wood, 
and  of  lead. 

A reed-pipe  confifts  of  a foot,  A ABB, 
(^ibid.  n"  4.)  which  carries  the  wind  into 
the  (lialot,  or  reed  C D,  which  is  a hollow 
demi-cylinder,  fitted  at  its  esttremity  D. 
into  a kind;  of  mould,  by  a wooden 
tampion  G.  The  llialot  is  covered  with 
a plate  of  copper,  KliCII,  fitted  at  itsex- 
tremity  II,  into  the  mould  by  the  fame 
wooden  tampion.  Its  other  extremity 
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KK,  is  at  liberty;  fo  that  the  air  en- 
tering  the  lhalot,  makes  it  tremble  or 
fliake  againlt  the  reed;  and  the  longer 
that  part  of  the  tongue  which  is  at 
liberty  I L,  is  made,  the  deeper  is  the 
found.  The  mould  II,  which  ferves  to 
fix  the  (lialot  or  reed,  the  tongue,  tam- 
pion, ferves  alfo  to  flop  the  foot  of 
the  pipe,  and  to  oblige  the  wind  to  go 
out  wholly  at  the  reed.  Laftly,  in  the 
mould  is  foldered  the  tube  H H,  whofe 
inward  opening  is  a continuation  of 
that  of  the  reed.  The  form  of  this  tube 
is  different  in  the  different  ranks  of  pipes. 
The  degree  of  acutenefs  and  gravity  in 
the  found  of  a reed-pipe,  depends  on  the 
length  of  the  tongue,  and  that  of  the 
pipe  C K,  taken  from  the  extremity  of 
the  flialot,  to  the  extremity  of  the  tube. 
The  quality  of  the  found  depends  on  the 
width  of  the  reed,  the  tongue,  and  the 
tube;  as  alfo  on  the  thicknefs  of  the 
tongue,  the  figure  of  the  tube,  and  the 
quantity  of  wind. 

To  diverfify  the  founds  of  the  pipes,  they 
add  a valve  to  the  port-vent,  which  lets 
the  wind  go  in  fits  or  fhakes. 

Hydraulic  Organ,  denotes  a mufical  ma- 
chine that  plays  by  means  of  water  in- 
ftead  of  wind.  Of  thefe  there  are  fe- 
veral  in  Italy  in  the  grottoes  of  vineyards. 
Ctefebes  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  is  faid  to 
have  firll  invented  organs  that  played  by 
comprelfing  the  air  with  water,  as  is  ftill 
praftifed.  Archimedes  and  Vitruvius 
have  left  us  defcriptions  of  the  hydraulic 
organ. 

In  the  cabinet  of  queen  Chrillina  is  a 
beautiful  and  large  medallion  of  Va- 
ientinian,  on  the  reverfe  whereof  is  feen 
one  of  thefe  hydraulic  organs  ; with  two 
men,  one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the 
left,  feeming  to  pump  the  water  which 
plays  it,  and  tolillen  to  its  found.  It  has 
only  eight  pipes,  placed  on  a round 
pedelbl. 

ORGANICAL,  in  the  antlent  mufic,  was 
that  part  performed  by  inltruments.  See 
the  article  Music. 

The  organical  comprehended  three  kinds 
of  inllruments,  ‘zn's:.  the  wind  inllru- 
ments,  as  trumpets,  flutes,  hautboys, 
ftringed-inttruments,  as  lutes,  lyres, 
violins,  harpfichords,  Sfc.  and  pulfative 
inltruments,  or  thofe  played  by  beating 
with  the  hands  or  flicks,  as  drums,  Sfc. 
Sie  the  feveral  articles  Trumpet,  &c. 

Organical  part,  is  that  part  of  an 
animal  or  plant,  deftined  for-  the  per- 


formance of  fome  particular  funSIon. 

Organical  disease,  a difeafe  in  an  or- 
ganical part  of  the  body,  whereby  its 
fundlion  is  impeded,  fufpended,  or  de- 
ftroyed. 

Organical  defer iption  of  curves,  the 
method  of  deferibing  them  on  a plane  by 
means  of  inllruments.  See  Curve. 

ORGANO,  in  mnfic,  fignifies  the  thorough 
bafs.  It  is  ufually  fcored  with  figures 
over  the  notes  for  the  harpfichord,  bafs- 
viol,  and  lute. 

ORGANO  PICCIOLO,  a chamber  or  little 
organ,  ufed  to  play  in  a fmall  room  ; 
being  about  two  or  three  feet  high, 
that  is,  its  largefl:  pipe  is  that  length  : it 
is  made  in  a fmall  buffet  like  the  pofitive, 
or  little  organ  of  a church.  See  Organ. 

ORGASM,  orgafmus,  an  ecttacy,  or  im- 
petuous defire  of  coition,  occafioned  by 
a turgefcency  of  the  fkninal  vefleis. 
Certain  female  animals  have  an  orgafm 
at  particular  feafons  of  the  year. 

ORGIA,  cpyia,  in  antiquity,  feafts  and 
facrifices  performed  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
inftituted  by  Orpheus,  and  chiefly  cele- 
brated on  the  mountains  by  wild,  dif- 
trafled  women,  called  bacchse.  See 
Bacchanalia  and  Dionysia. 

ORGIVA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Granada,  twenty-five  miles 
fouth  of  Granada. 

ORGUES,  in  the  military  art,  are  thick, 
long  pieces  of  wood  pointed  at  one  end, 
and  fhod  with  iron,  clear  one  of  another; 
hanging  each  by  a particular  rope,  or 
cord,  over  the  gate-way  of  a ftrong  place, 
perpendicularly,  to  be  let  fall  in  cafe  of 
an  enemy.  Their  difpofition  is  fuch, 
that  they  flop  the  palfage  of  the  gate, 
and  are  preferable  to  herfes  or  portcui- 
lifes ; becaufe  thefe  may  be  either  broke 
by  a petard,  or  they  may  be  flopped  in 
their  falling  down  ; but  a petard  is  ufe- 
lefs  againlt  an  orgue,  for  if  it  break  one 
or  two  of  the  pieces,  they  immediately 
fall  down  again,  and  fill  up  the  vacan- 
cy j or  if  they  flop  one  or  two  of  the 
pieces  from  falling,  it  is  no  hindrance  to 
the  reft. 

Orgues  is  alfo  ufed  for  a machine,  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  harquebufs  or  mufquet- 
barrels,  bound  together,  by  means  where-, 
of  feveral  explofions  are  made  at  the 
fame  time,  ufed  to  defend  breaches  and 
other  places  attacked. 

ORGYA,  an  antlent  grecian  meafure, 
containing  fix  feet.  See  Measure. 

ORIA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  territory  of  Otranto,  fitu- 

ated 
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afed  thirty  miles  north-weft  of  the  city 
of  Otranto. 

ORICHALCUM,  or  Aurichalcum, 
brafs.’  See  the  article  Brass. 

It  is  evident,  from  all  accounts,  that  the 
orichalcum  of  the  antients  was  a fifli- 
tious  fubftance,  not  a natural  metal : they 
made  it  on  the  fame  bafis  that  we  make 
brafs  at  prefent,  but  they  had  feveral 
ways  of  doing  it,  and  diftinguilhed  it 
into  feveral  kinds.  They  had  a white 
fort  in  frequent  ufe  and  great  efteem ; 
this  was  made  by  mixing  an  earth  with 
copper  while  in  fulion,  but  what  that 
earth  was  we  are  not  informed.  We 
know  feveral  ways  of  turning  copper 
white;  one  of  which  was  rnuch  prac- 
tifed  fome  years  ago,  and  fpoons,  and 
other  utenlils  made  of  it,  had  the  name 
of  alchymy-things : but  this  was  done 
by  means  of  arfenic,  a thing  not  known 
to  the  antients : this  therefore  could  not 
be  the  fame  with  their  white  brafs; 
and  indeed,  none  of  our  methods  feem 
to  be  the  fame  with  theirs,  lince  the 
metal  is  debafed  by  all  ours,  and  be- 
comes brittle,  whereas  in  their  manage- 
ment, according  to  their  own  accounts, 
it  feems  not  to  have  loft  any  thing  of 
its  duSlility,  though  it  acquired  a par- 
ticular brightnefs.  The  orichalcum  and 
ass  flavum,  brafs  and  yellow  copper,  are 
with  us  fynonymous  terms,  but  with  the 
antients  they  were  ufed  to  exprefs  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  the  ingredients. 

ORIENT,  orieiis,  in  geography  and  3- 
ftronomy,  the  eaft,  or  eaft-point  of  the 
horizon;  thus  called,  becaufe  it  is  the 
point  where  the  fun  rifes.  Hence  the 
equinoflial  orient  is  ufed  for  that  point 
of  the  horizon  wherein  the  fun  lifes, 
when  he  is  in  the  equator,  or  when  he 
enters  the  figns  of  aries  and  libra  ; 
reftival  orient,  is  the  point  wherein  the 
fun  rifes  in  the  middle  ol  fummer,  when 
the  days  are  longeft ; and  the  hibernal 
orient,  the  point  where  the  fun  rifes  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  when  the  days  are 
fliorteft, 

ORIENTAL,  fomething  fituated  towards 
the  eaft  with  regard  to  us,  in  oppofition 
to  occidental.  See  Occident. 

ORIFICE,  the  mouth,  or  aperture  of  a 

. tube,  pipe,  or  other  ca,vity. 

In  anatomy,  this  term  is  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  mouths  of  the  feveral  dnfls, 
vefiels,  and  other  cavities,  as  of  the 
bladder,  uterus,  ftomach,  &c.  See  the 
article  Bladder,  &c. 


It  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  aperture  of  a wound 
or  ulcer.  See  Wound  and  Ulcer. 

ORIGANUM,  WILD  MARJORAM,  in 
botany,,  a genus  of  the  didyhamia-gym- 
nofpermia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla 
whereof  confifts  of  a Angle  ringent  petal, 
the  tube  is  cylindric  and  coinpreffed,  the 
upper  lip  is  ere£l,  obtufe,  and  emargi. 
nated,  and  the  lower  divided  into  three 
fegments;  there  is  no  pericarpiura,  the 
cup  is  connivent,  and  contains  four  round- 
ilh  feeds. 

This  plant  is  heating,  diflblving,  and 
ftimulating;  whence  it  is  of  ufe  in  ex. 
ulceration  of  the  lungs,  &c.  It  is  alfo 
adapted  to  difeafes  of  the  kidneys,  and 
is  balfamic, 

ORIGENISTS,  in  church-hiftory,  a chrlf. 
tian  feft  in  the  fourth  century,  fo  called 
from  their  drawing  their  opinions  from 
the  writings  of  Origen.  The  origenids 
maintained,  that  the  fouls  of  men  had  3 
pre-exiftent  ftate,  that  they  were  holy 
intelligences,  and  had  linned  in  heaven 
before  the  body  was  created  : that  Chrift 
is  only  the  don  of  God  by  adoption, 
that  he  has  been  fucceffively  united  with . 
. all  the  angelica!  natures,  and  has  been 
a cherub,  a feraph,  and  all  the  celelhal 
virtues,  one  after  another  ; that  in  fu- 
ture ages,  he  will  be  crucified  for  thefal- 
vafioD  of  the  devils,  as  he  has  already 
been  for  that  of  men,  and  that  their  pu- 
nilliment,  and  that  of  the  damned,  will 
continue  only  for  a certain  limited  time. 

ORIGINAL,  a firft  draught  or  dellgnof 
any  thing,  which  ferves  as  a model  10 
be  imitated  or  copied. 

Original  sin,  the  crime  of  eating  lie  . 
forbidden  fruit,  of  which  it  is  faid,  all 
mankind  are  guilty  at  their  conception 
by  the  imputation  of  Adam’s  tranf- 
greflion  ; which  is  accounted  for  by  fup- 

. pofing  that  Adam,  as  he  was  to  be  the 
father,  was  alfo  the  federal  head,  and 
reprefentative  of  the  whole  human  rare; 
and  that  on  his  finning,  all  that  were  10 
fpring  from  him  partook  of  his  crime, 
Father  Malebranche  endeavours  to  ac- 
count for  original  fin  from  natural  caofttr 
and  fuppofes  that  our  firft  parents,  after 
their  tranfgreffion,  received  fuch  deep 
traces  in  their  brain  by  the  iinpriflion  of 
fenfible  objeft,?,  that  it  was  very  pollible 
they  might  communicate  them  to  ibeir 
children  ; and  that  as,  according  to  the 
order  eftablifiied  by  nature,  the  ihoughis 
of  the  fuul  are  conformable  to  the  traces 
in  the  brain,  it  may  be  faid,  thatasl'oon 
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as  we  are  formed  in  the  womb,  we  are  in- 
fefted  with  the  corruption  of  our  parents! 
for  having  traces  in  the  brain  like  thofe 
who  gave  us  being,  we  necelTarily  have 
the  fame  thoughts,  and  the  feme  incli- 
nations with  regard  to  fenfible  objefls  5 
and  that  thus,  of  courfe,  we  muft  be 
born  with  concupifcence  and  original  fin. 
See  the  article  Concupiscence, 

ORIGIN  ALIA,  in  the  exchequer,  are 
tranfcripts,  fent  to  the  remembran- 
cer’s office  out  of  the  court  of  chancery : 
which  are  thus  called,  to  diftinguilh  them 
from  the  records,  which  contain  the 
judgments  and  pleadings  in  caufes  tried 
before  the  barons. 

ORIGUELL  A,  a city  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Valencia  : weft  long.  50',  north 
lat.  38“  io'. 

ORILLON,  in  fortification,  is  a fmall 
rounding  of  earth  faced  with  a wall ; 
railed  on  the  ftioulder  of  thofe  baftions 
that  have  cafemates,  to  cover  the  cannon 
in  the  retired  flank,  and  prevent  their 
being  difmounted  by  the  enemy.  See  the 
. articles  Bastion  and  Fortification. 
ORION,  in  aftronomy,  a conftellation  of 
the  fouthern  hemifpbere ; confifting  of 
thirty-feven  ftars,  according  to  Ptolemy  ; 
offixty  two,  according  to  Tycho;  and 
of  no  lefs  than  eighty,  in  the  Britannic 
catalogue. 

Orion’s  ring,  in  aftronomy,  aconftella- 
tion  more  ufually  called  etidanus.  See 
the  article  Eridanus. 

ORISTAGNI,  a city  and  port-town  of 
the  illand  of  Sardinia : eaftlong.  88  30', 
north  lat.  39°  30'. 

ORIXA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
fame  name,  in  the  hither  India,  fituated 
on  the  weft  fide  of  the  bay  of  Bengal. 
ORKNEY  islands,  certain  iflands  on 
the  north  of  Scotland,  from  which  they 
are  feparated  by  a frith  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  ten  in  breadth.  Thefe  iflands 
are  forty  in  number,  and  together  with 
the  ifland  of  Zetland  fend  one  member  to 
parliament,  and  another  for  the  burghs  of 
Kirkwall,  6fc. 

ORLAMUND,  or  Orlamunda,  a town 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Sax- 
ony, fifty  miles  fouth-wefi:  of  Leipfic. 
ORLE,  Orlet,  or  Orlo,  in  architeflure, 
a fillet  under  the  ovolo  or  quarter  round 
of  a capital.  'When  it  is  at  the  top  or 
bottom  of  the  fljaft,  it  is  called  cinflure. 
See  the  article  Cincture. 

Paladio  ufes  the  word  orlo,  for  the  plinth 
of  the  bafes  of  the  columns. 

®Rle,  in  heraldry)  an  ordinary  in  form 
VOL.  HI.  ^ 
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of  a fillet  drawn  round  the  fliield,  near 
the  edge  or  extremity  thereof,  leaving 
the  field  vacant  in  the  middle.  Its  breadth 
is  but  half  that  of  the  treffur.e  or  bor- 
dure,  which  contains  a fixth  part  of  the 
fliield;  and  theorle,  only  a twelfth  : be- 
fides  that  the  ofle  is  its  own  breadth  dis- 
tant from  the  edge  of  the  fliield,  whereas 
the  bprdure  comeS  to  the  edge  itfelf. 
The  form  of  the  orle  is  the  fettle  with 
that  of  the  fliield,  whence  it  refembles  an  ' 
efcutcheon.  See  pi.  CLXXXVIII.  fig.  5. 
which  reprefeots  an  orle  argent  in  a field 
gules. 

ORLEANOIS,  a province  or  government 
of  France,  hounded  by  Normandy  and 
the  ifle  of  France,  on  the  north  ; by 
Champaign  and  Burgundy,  on  theeaft; 
by  Lyonois  and  Guienne,  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  Britany  and  the  bay  of  Bifcay,  on 
the  weft.  I 

ORLEANS,  a city  of  Fiance,  capital  of 
Orleanois,  fituated  on  the  river  Loire,  in 
eaft  long,  i®,  north  lat.  47°  55'. 

Orleans  is  alfo.the.jiame  of  an  ifland  and 
town  on  the  river  of  St.  Laurence,  in 
Canada:  weft  longitude  73®,  north  la- 
titude 47®. 

ORLOPE,  in  the  fea -language,  the  upper- 
moft  fpace  or  deck  in  a great  Ihip,  reach- 
ing from  the  main-maft  to  the  mizen. 
In  three-deck  ftiips  the  fecond  and  lowelt 
decks  are  fometimes  called  orlopes. 

ORMOND,  the  north  divifion  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Tipperary,  in  Ireland, 

ORMSKIRK,  a market -town  of  Lanca- 
fliire,  fituated  twenty -fix  mile?  fouth  of 
Lancafter. 

ORMUS,  an  ifland  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gulph  of  Perfia,  fituated  oppofite  to 
Gombron  on  the  continent,  in  eaftlong. 
56®,  north  lat.  *7®  30'. 

This  ifland  is  thirty  miles  in.  circumfe- 
rence. 

ORNAMENTS,  in'architeflure,  are  ufed 
to  fignify  all  the  I'culpture  or  carved- 
work  wherewith  a piece  of  architefture 
is  enriched. 

Vitruvius  and  Vignola  alfo  ufe  the  word 
to  fignify  the  entablature. 

Ornaments  in  relievo,  are  thofe  cut  In  the 
contours  of  the  mouldings,  as  leaves, 
fliells,  fcrolls,  flowers, 

Ornaments  in  creux,  are  fuch  as  are  cut 
within  the  mouldings,  as  eggs,  flutes, 
&c.  See  the  article  Moulding. 

ORNITHOGALUM,  star  of  beth-i 
lehem,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  hex- 
andria- monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  wheieof  confifts  of  fix  petals,  of  a 
13  R lancto- 
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lanceolafed  figure,  from  the  bafe  to  the 
middle  ereft,  from  thence  to  the  points 
planopatent ; they  are  permanent,  but 
lofe  their  colour  : the  fruit  is  a round  an- 
gulated  capfule,  formed  of  three  valves, 
and  containing  three  cells:  the  feeds  are 
numerous  and  roundilh,  the  receptacle 
columnar. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  ufed  both  crude 
and  boiled  ; and  the  feed  is  baked  along 
with  bi'ead. 

ORNITHOLOGY,  that  branch  of  zoo- 
logy,  which  treats  of  birds.  See  Bird. 
Linnaeus,  whole  ornithology  we  have 
chiefly  followed,  arranges  the  whole  clafs 
of  birds  under  fix  orders,  according  to 
the  different  figures  of  their  beaks,  Rirz. 
1.  The  accipitres,  or  birds  with  unci- 
jiated  or  hooked  beaks.  See  plate  CXC. 

fig.  I. 

3.  The  picse,  or  birds  that  have  convex 
and  compreffed  beaks,-  like  that  repre- 
fented,  ibid.  fig.  a. 

}.  The  anferes,  comprehending  fuch 
birds  as  have  deprefled,  and  dentated  or 
ferrated  beaks,  ibid,  n®  3'. 

4.  The  fcolopaces,  or  thofe  furnilhed 
with  fubcylindric  and  obtufe  beaks.  See 
ibid.  fig.  5. 

5.  The  gallinse,  or  birds  which  have 
the  beak  of  a conic  form,  but  crooked, 
and  the  upper  chap  imbricated,  ibid. 


fig,  5,  ■ _ 

6.  The  pafleres,  or  birds  with  conic  and 
lharp-pointed  beaks,  like  that  reprefented 
ibid,  fig.  6. 

In  the  defcriptibn  of  birds,  the  feet, 
wings,  and  tail,  are  chiefly  attended  to. 
In  moft  birds  the  toes  are  four  in  num-. 
ber,  three  Handing  forwards,  and  one 
backwards,  as  reprefented  ibid.  fig.  7, 
8,  g.  In  fome  two  toes  (land  forward, 
and  two  backward,  ibid.  fig.  10.  Some 
feet,  again,  are  palmated,  or  have  the 
toes  connefled  together  by  a membrane, 
ibid.  fig.  g.  and  others  femi-palmated. 
ibid.  fig.  8. 

With  regard  to  the  v/ings,  the  long 
quill -feathers,  marked  1,2,  3,  &c.  fig. 
13.  are  called  by  authors 'remiges,  as 
ferving  to  fly  with  ; and  the  other  fea- 
thers, placed  over  the  reft  of  the  body, 
teiflrices.  The  long  feathers  of  the  tail 
are  called  reflrice.',  as  ferving  to  (leer 
the  bird’s  courfe  through  the  air, -ibid, 

fig.  It. 


As  to  the  other  terms  made  ufe  of  in 
the  defcriptlon  of  birds,  they  are  thefe: 
eera  exprelfes  the  membrane  or  naked 


tunic,  which  furrounds  and  extends  it. 
felf  over  more  or  lefs  of  the  bafe  of  the 
beak;  urrhopigium  is  the  rhump;  and 
as  to  other  terms,  they  will  be  found  ex- 
plained under  their  feveral  heads. 

ORNITHOMANCY,  a (pecies  of  divina- 
tion, performed  by  means  of  birds ; be- 
ing the  fame  with  augury.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Divination  and  Augury. 

ORNITHOPUS,  BIRD’S  FOOT,  in  beta- 
ny,  a genus  of  the  diadelphia-decandria 
clafs' of  plants,  with  a papilionaceous 
flower : its  fruit  is  an  oblong,  jointed 
pod,  of  a cylindrical  figure,  and  contain- 
ing in  each  Joint  a fingl'e  roundilh  feed; 
add  to  this,  that  feveral  of  thefe  pods  ufii, 
ally  grow  together. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  faid  to  be 
good  for  an  hernia,  and  for  breaking  and 
expelling  jhe  (lone  of  the  kidneys  or 
bladder. 

OROBANCHE,  broom-rape,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  didynamia-angio- 
fpermia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  of 
which  is  monopetalous.;  and  ringent; 
and  its  fruit  an  oblong  capfule  formed  of 
two  valves,  and  containing  a great  many 
minute  feeds. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant,  dried,  and  re- 
duced to  a powder,  afford  great  relief  in 
extreme  pains  of  the  colic ; and  its  fyrup 
is  recommended  againft  the  hypochon- 
driac affedlion. 

OROBUS,  BITTER-VETCH,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  diadelphia-decandria  clafs 
of  plants,  with  a papilionaceous  flower, 
and  a rounded  bivalve  pod  for  its  fruit, 
containing  numerous  roundilh  feeds. 

It  agrees  in  virtues  with  ervtim.  Seethe 
article  Ervum. 

ORONbQUE,  a river  of  South  America, 
which  falls  into' the  Atlantic  ocean  in  8° 
north  lat.  almoft  oppofue  the  ifland  of 
Trinity. 

ORONTIUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
hexandria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
whofe  calyx  is  a Angle  cylindric  fpadix, 
covered  with  flofcules;  the  corolla  con- 
fids  of  fix  permanent  roundifli  petals; 
the  fruit  is  a fmall  follicle,  iramerl'ed  in 
the  fpadix  with  the  corolla,  and  contain- 
ing a roundilh,  fungous,  and  fiugle 

..feed . 

ORPELLO,  in  the  glafs- trade,  calcined 
bark  reduced  to  a black  powder. 

OROPESA,  a town  of  New  Caliile,  fifty 
miles  well  of  Toledo. 

OROPEZA,  a city  of  Peru  t well  long. 
66°,  fouth  lat.  10°. 

ORPHANr 
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©RPHAN,  a fatlierlefs  child,  or  minorj 
or  one  that  is  deprived  both  of  father 
and  mother. 

The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the 
city  of  London  have  the  cuftody  of  the 
orphans  of  deceafed  freemen,  and  alfo 
the  keeping  of  their  lands  and  goods. 
Accordingly,  the  executors  of  fuch  free- 
men are  to  exhibit  true  inventories  of 
their  eftates,  and  give  fecurity  to  the 
chamberlain  of  London  for  the  orphan’s 
part. 

By  ftatute  of  5 and  6 Will,  and  Mary, 
c.  10.  a certain  fund  is  to  be  applied  for 
the  payment  of  debts  due  to  orphans,  by 
intereft  at  4^er  cent.  An'd  no  perfon  is 
compellable  to  pay  into  the  chamber  of 
London,  any  fum  of  money  or  perfonal 
ellate,  belonging  to  the  orphan  of  any 
freeman  for  the  future. 

ORPHUS,  in  ichthyology,  the  fparus  with 
the  tail  not  forked,  and  with  a blaclc  fpot 
near  it.  See  the  article  Sparus, 

ORPIMENT,  auripigtnentum,  in  natural 
hillory,  a foffile  fubftance  ufually  found 
in  copper-mines,  compofed  of  thin  flakes, 
like  the  talcs;  which  eafily  fplit,  and 
are  flexible,  and  not  .elaftic,  foluble  in 
oil,  fufible  in  a moderate  fire,  and  yield- 
ing in  burning  an  offenfive  fmell  like 
garlic. 

Of  this  genus  of  fofllls,  there  are  only 
three  known  I'pccies  : 1.  Abroad-flaked, 
gold-coloured  kind,  well  known  among 
the  antients,  as  is  plain  from  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  it  left  us  by  Diofcorides,  and 
much  efteeraed  at  prefent  by  our  paint- 
ers. This  is  found  in  feveral  places,  as 
in  the  i.flands  of  the  Archipelago,  in 
the  mines  of  Goflclaer,  in  Saxony;  in 
fome  parts  of  Turky,  and  in  the  Ball -In- 
dies, and  in  its  utmoll  purity  about 
Smyrna;  this  makes  the  fineft  of  all 
yellows  in  painting,  a.  The  fmall- 
flalced,  yellow  kind,  which  is  the  com- 
mon orpiment  of  the  Ihops,  and  is  a fine 
eoloiir,  though  greatly  inferior  to  the 
former.  This  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  tui  kifli  dominions,  and  in  Ger- 
many. And,  3.  lled-orpiment.  This 
has  been  a name  given  by  the  more  ju- 
dicious to  fandarach,  and,  by  the  vul- 
gar, to  red  arfenic,  but  is  to  be  rettrained 
only  to  this  foflile,  which  is  of  a fine 
bright  red,  and  of  the  regular  texture  of 
the  orpiments,  and  anfwering  all  their 
c^araSlers.  This  is  a very  beautiful  fub- 
ftance of  a fine  bright  red,  very  glolfy, 
and  a little  tranfparent,  and  is  found  in 


the  turkifli  dominions,  in  the  ifiands  of 
■ the  Archipelago,  and  even  in  Cornwall, 
where  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  ted 
mundic. 

The  englifli  druggifts  are  guilty  of  an 
unpardonable  piece  of  ignorance,  in  that, 
in  general,  they  know  no  difference  be- 
tween yellow  orpiment,  and  the  yellow 
fiflitious  arfenic,  which  they  regularly 
fell  under  its  name.  The  orpiment  is 
known  to  be  a fafe  internal  medicine, 
and  the  thing  they  fell  under  iis  name  is 
a very  terrible  pojfon.  The  colour-men, 
however,  who  fell  both,  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  difference. 

The  errors  that  have  arifen  from  the  con- 
fufion  of  names  between  orpiment  and 
.arfenic,  have  not  been,  even  to  this  time, 
thoroughly  fet  right ; forae  accounting 
orpiment  a poifon,  others  an  innocent 
medicine.  It  is  certain  that  the  fmell  of 
garlic,  which  orpiment  emits,  while  burn- 
ing, and  its  effeffs  in  turning  copperwhite 
by  its  vapour,  favour  greatly  of  its  con- 
taining arfenic,  fincc  they  are  qualities 
of  that  mineral ; yet  we  have  numerous 
accounts  of  its  having  been  given  with 
fafety.  The  antients  gave  it  internally, 
and  ordered  its  fumes,  while  burning, 
to  be  received  into  the  mouth  in  afth- 
ma’s,  and  difeafes  of  the  lungS;  and  the 
Chinefe,  at  this  time,  gave  it  q place 
among  their  cathartic  medicines,  after 
it  has  been  burnt  a little. 

Among  the  modern  writers  on  thefe  fub- 
jefls,  Geofffoy  declares  it  a corrofive  and 
poifono'us  mineral,  and  tells  us,  that  the 
I'ymptoms  it  brings  on  are  fpal’ms  of  the 
head  and  feet,  ftupors,  cold  fweats,  pal- 
pitations of  the  heart,  fwooning,  thii  ll 
and  heat,  vomitings  and  tormjna  of  the 
bowels,  and,  finally,  death  itfelf ; he 
adds,  that  in  bodies  opened  after  death, 
brought  on  by  this  poifon,  the  throat, 
flomach,  and  inteftines  have  been  found 
inflamed,  eroded,  and  even  perforated. 

On  the  other  hand,  Boerhaave  declares 
orpiment  an  innocent  and  harmlefs  medi- 
cine : and  Hoffman,  who  has  been  at 
more  pains  than  any  body  to  examine  in- 
to its  nature,  declares  the  lame  ; and  even 
gives  infiances  of  its  being  given  to  dogs 
without  any  harm. 

It  is  an  excellent  depilatory  mixed  with 
lime,  and  made  into  a pafie  with  water. 
The  painters  are  fond  of  it  as  a gold- 
colour  ; and  a lixivium  of  it,  with  quick 
lime,  makes  fympathetic  ink.  See  Ink. 

ORPINE,  anacampJ'eroS)  or  iekphium,  in 
13  R a botany, 
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botany,  tS  a fpecies  of  fedum,  with  ter- 
ipinatory  clufters  of  flowers.  See  the  ar.- 
ticle  Sedum. 

The  leaves ^f  orpine  are  accounted  vul- 
nerary and  aftringent;  being  chiefly  ufed 
for  erofions  of  the  inteftines  in  the  dyf- 
cntery. 

Baftard  tehphiafirum,  isalfocalI» 

ed  by  Linnaeus  ahacampferos : it  is  a 
genus  of  the  polyandria-monogynia  clafs 
i)f  plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of 
five  roundilh,  concave,  and  patent  pe- 
tals : the  fruit  is  a triangular  and  unilo- 
cular capfule.  Confiding  of  three  valves, 
and  containing  a great  many'  roundilh 
feeds. 

ORRERY,  a curious  machine,  or  move- 
ment, for  reprefenting  the  motions  and 
appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  See 
plate  CXCI.  figi  1. 

The  orrery,  or  planetarium,  is  fixed  in  a 
frame  of  ebony,  contained  by  twelve  ver- 
tical planes,  on  which  are  reprefented  the 
twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac.  The  upper 
furface  is  flat,  of  polillied  brafs,  on  whofe 
outward  circumference  are  fcrewed  in 
twelve  biafs  pillars,  which  fupport  a 
large  flat  filvered  ring  marked  ix,  re- 
prefenting the  eclipticj'with  feveral  cir- 
cles drawn  upon  it.  The  three  inner- 
moft  are  divided  into  twelve  parts  for 
the  (igns  of  the  zodiac,  each  of  which  is 
divided  into  thirty  degrees,  and  among 
thefe  degrees  are  graved  in  their  proper 
places,  the  nodes,  aphelia,  and  greateft 
north  and  fouth  latitudes  of  ihe  planets. 
Between  the  next  two  circjes  are  the 
cardinal  points.  The  next  three  cirrles 
have  the  months  and  the  days  of  the 
month,  according  to  the  new  ftile.  Upon 
the  brafs-flirface  of  the  machine  are  gra- 
duated filver-circles,  which  carry  the 
planets  (reprefented  by  filvei-balls)  upon 
arbors  or  Items,  that  raife  them  up  to  the 
height  of  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  ; and 
turning  about  the  handle  of  winch  of  the 
prrery,  all  the  planets  move  at  their  pro- 
portional diftances  from  a little  gilt  ball 
in  the  middle,  which  reprefents  the  fun ; 
and  perform  their  revolutions  according 
to  their  periodical  times.  There  are  fixed 
indices  of  blued  fteel,  which  Ihew  the 
longitudes  of  the  planets,  by  pointing  to 
the  divifions  of  the  filvered  rings  or  cir- 
cles, as  they  move  round,  But  as  thefe 
circles,  being  concentric,  give  only  the 
mean  diftances,  the  true  orbits,  accord- 
ing to  their -escentricities,  are  graved  on 
she  outfide  of  each  circle,  with  the  peri- 
odical times  taken  from  the  tables,  to 
' ■ 6 “ 


Ihew  yvhat  the  revolutions  are,  nearer 
than  can  be  performed  by  any  machine, 
The  nodes  and  aphelia,  with  the  places 
of  greateft  north  and  fouth  latitudes,  are 
alfo  marked  on  thofe  orbits.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  this  large  circle^  defigned  to  repre. 
fent  the  ecliptic,  is  fixed  a globe,  1,  10 
reprefent  the  fun.  Next  the  fun  is  a 
fmall  ball,  2,  to  reprefent  mercury. 
Next  to  this  is  venus,  3,  reprefented  fay 
a larger  ball.  And,  at  a greater  dillance 
from  the  fun,  .you  fee  the  earth,  4.  re- 
prefented by  an  ivory-ball,  furrounded, 
at  feme  diftance,  by  a ring,  which  ex- 
preftes  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  making  an 
angle  with  the  circle  that  reprefents  the 
ecliptic,  and  thereby  fhewing  the  incli- 
nalion  they  have  to  each  other  in  tfe 
heavens,  and  alfo  the  line  of  the  nodes. 
Within  the  fame  ring  is  another  ivory, 
ball,  5,  with  a black  cap  or  cafe,  to  re- 
prefent the  moon ; the  cap  is  contrived 
always  to  cover  that  hemifphere,  which 
is  turned  from  the  fun,  and  thereby  di- 
ftinguifli  the  enlightened  part  from  the 
dark  fide,  and  confequently,  her  a«, 
6 reprefents  mars.  7 is  jupiter  attended 
with  his  fatellites,  or  four  moons.  And 
S,  the  outmoft  of  all  the  planets,  is  faturn 
'with  his  ring  or  belt,  and  five  fatellites 
or  moons.  All  thefe  are  fixed  upon 
fmall  ftems,  which  feverally  reprefent 
their  axes,  each  of  which  hath  its  pecu- 
liar and  proper  inclination  to  the  plane 
of  that  circle  which  reprefents  the  eclip- 
tic. 9 is  a dial-p'late;  10,  to,  10,  meri- 
dians; n,  the  equator;  12,  the  eclip- 
tic with  its  circles,  already  deferibed; 
13,  13,  two  keys  for  locking  and  un- 
locking the  diurnal  and  annual  motions; 
and  as  to  the  arflic  circle,  tropic  of  can- 
cer, and  moveable  horizon,  they  are 
named  in  the  figure. 

By  means  of  the  orrery,  a great  many 
perfons,  who  have  not  time  to  apply 
themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of  aflronomy, 
and  yet  are  defirous  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  celeftial  appearances,  in  a few 
days  may  get  a competent  knowledge  of 
feveral  phaenomena,.  and  efpecially,  be 
cured  of  the  common  prejudices  againll 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  the  coper- 
nican  fyftem.  See  Copernican. 

But  the  principal  ufe  of  the  orrery  is 
to  render  the  theory  of  the  earth  and  tbe 
moon  eafy  and  intelligible  ; and  to  evi- 
dence to  our  fenfes  how  all  thefe  ap- 
pearances happen,  which  depend  on  tbe 
annual  or  diurnal  rotation  of  the  eartb, 
spd  the  mpnthly  revolutions  of  theraoom 
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as  .the  variety  of  feafotis,  the  viciflitudes 
and  various  lengths  of  days  and  nights, 
tlie  manner  of  folar  and  lunar  eclipfes, 
the  various  phafes  of  the  moon,  &c. 
There  have  been  various  forms  invented 
for  this  noble  inftrument,  two  of  which, 
have  principally  obtained,  mg,,  the  he- 
mifpherical  orrery,  and  thcwhole  fphere  : 
though  the  orrery  at  firll  was  made  with- 
out any  fphere,  with  only  the  fun,  the 
earth,  and  moon  revolving  about  it  5 but 
as  this  was  too  imperfefi  a ftate,  they 
foon  began  to  inveft  it,  fome  with  a half 
fphere,  and  others  with  a whole  fphere, 
to  be  an  adequate  reprefentation  of  the 
folar  fyllem. 

The  hemifpherical  orrery,  as  that  above 
defcribed,  has  been  made  in  greater  num- 
bers than  any  other,  on  account  of  their 
being  made  much  cheaper  and  eafier  than 
thole  in  a fphere  of  the  fame  fize;  there 
being  a vali  difference  between  placing 
an  hemifphere  on  the  box  of  an  orrery, 
and  difpofmg  an  orrery  in  a large  move- 
able fphere.  But  the  idea  given  us  by 
the  former,  is  very  imperfeil  and  unna- 
tural in  comparifon  of  the  latter,  and  it 
is  furprifing  to  think  how  they  fhould 
have  had  fo  great  a run.  An  orrery, 
therefore,  adapted  to  an  armillary  fphere, 
is  the  only  machine  that  can  exhibit  a 
Juft  idea  of  the  true  fyftem  of  the  world, 
with  the  diurnal  and  annual  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  likewife  ca- 
pable of  exhibiting  the  third  motion  of 
the  earth,  mg,  that  motion  of  the  earth 
by  which  the  poles  of  the  world  revolve 
about  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  and  oc- 
cafions  what  is  commonly  called  the  pre- 
cellion  of  the  equinoxes,-  or  more  pro- 
perly the  retrogreffion  of  the  earth’s 
nodes. 

As  the  diftances  are  in  their  true  pro- 
portions to  each  other,  fo , likewife  are 
the  bodies  of  the  planets  in  their  jult 
proportions  to  one  another.  But  it  can- 
not be  expefled,  that  the  diameters  of 
the  planets  llioiild . be  in  proportion  to 
the  diameters  of  the  orbits ; becaufe 
taking  jupiter  under  three  inches  diame- 
ter, and  the  earth  a little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch,  it  would  rfquire  the 
iyftem  to  be  of  the  bignefs  o'F'a  mile  and 
J,  the  orbit  of  faturn  9000  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  fo  on  of  the  reft;  which 
would  make  the  machine  3000  times 
bigger  than  it  is.  ' And  if  the  bodies 
were  fuited  to  the  dimenfions  given,  the 
bodies  muft  be  3000  times  lefs,  which 
wopld  reiitjer  theqj  all  inyifibje,  ljut  the 


fun ; and  that  would  be  lefs  than  .j-*.g,tli 
part  of  an  inch.  For  this  reafon,  as  a 
ball  big  enough  to  reprefent  the  lun  can-  ■ 
not  be  put  on,  we  are  to  fuppofe  the  fun 
(in  refpefl  of  them)  as  big  as  the  inner 
circle  of  the  filver-ring,  which  repre- 
fents  the  ecliptic. 

As  the  orbit  of  the  moon,  and  the  orbits 
of  the  fatellites  of  jupiter  and  faturri,  are 
quite  loft  in  this  proportion  of  the  orbits 
of  the  primary  planets,  much  more  are  the 
fatellites  themfelves  ; therefore  the  fatel- 
liles  are  ufually  not  put  on  in  this  polilion 
of  the^  machine.  But  faturn’s  ring  is 
joined  to  faturn’s  body,  according  to  its 
proportion,  and  the  inclination  of  its 
plane  to  the  plane  of  faturn’s  orbit ; and 
as  the  planet  is  carried  round,  the  ring 
always  moves  parallel  to  itfelf,  as  it  does 
in  the  heavens.  Thereby  we  fee  why 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  in  one  revo- 
lution of  faturn,  fee  the  ring  twice  in  the 
moft  open  lituation  of  the  anfae,  as  at  8, 
and  twice,  as  if  it  had  no  ring,  that  is, 
when  the  edge  of  the  ring  is  towards  the 
earth  (the  plane  of  the  ring  going  thro’ 
the  oblerver’s  eye)  and  the  fucceHive  in- 
creafmg  and  decreafing  of  the  vifible  big- 
nefs of  the  anfae. 

Jupiter,  with  his  moons,  is  reprefented 
at  7,  and  the  fpots  whereby  his  revolu- 
tion has  been  obferved. 

When  you  have  a complete  idea  of  the 
proportional  bignefs  of  the  planets,  jupi- 
ter and  faturn  are  taken  off)  and  others 
put  on  three  times  lefs  than  the  former, 
in  order  to  put  fatellites  about  them '(and 
at  the  fame  time  the  moon  is  joined  to 
the  earth)  and  Ihew  how  the  fatellites 
accompany  their  primary,  planet  in  its 
courfe  round  the  fun,  Thefe  fatellites, 
which  are  pearls  upon  crooked  Items,  do 
not  turn  by  clock-work  round  their  pri- 
maries  (as  has  been  done  in  fome  large 
orreries)  but  are  only  fet  by  the  hand  j 
becaufe,  to  do  it,  would  be  only  a need- 
lefs  expence,  to  give  a falfe  notion  of 
their  bignefs,  diftances,  and  inclinatio* 
of  their  orbits,  in  refpefl  of  their  pri- 
maries. But  to  give  a right  notion  of 
jupiter  and  his  fatellites,  and,  of  faturn 
and  his  fatellites,  there  is  fliewn  for  each 
of  thefe  planets  a fyftem  a- part,  where 
the  diftances  from  the  primary,  and  the 
bignefs  of  the  fatellites,  are  exprelfed  : 
and  in  this  fyftem,  though  jupiter  is  but 
of  about  an  inch  diameter,  the  outermoff: 
fatellite  is  as  far  diftant  from  jupiter’s 
center,  as  faturn  is  from  the  fun  in  the 
nJSfhiite;  which  Jhews  the  inconfiftency 

and 
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and  dlfproportion  of  making  the  fatel- 
lites  to  move  round  Jupiter  in  an  orrery. 
Saturn's  fatellites  are  ftili  more  impro- 
perly put  in;  becaul'e  four  of  them  move 
in  orbits  very  much  inclined  to  faturn’s 
ecliptic/WK;.  in  an  angle  of  above  thirty 
degrees^  and  the  fifth  hath  its  orbit  almolt 
in  the  fame  plane  as  faturn's  ecliptic, 
with  a diameter  greater  than  the  diame- 
ter of  the  whole  orrery,  even  when  fa- 
turn  is  three  times  lels  than  the  faturn  of 
the  orrery. 

The  next  thing  which  is  put  on,  is  a 
contrivance  to  lliew,  that  all  the  confu- 
■fion  of  the  planets-motions  in  the  pto- 
lemaic  hypotliefis  (called  their  ftations 
and  retrogradaiions)  is  not  really,  but 
apparently  fo,  in  the  copernican  or  true 
fyftem  of  the  world.  And  this  is  done 
by  two  fteel -indices,  one  of  which  being 
always  applied  to  the  fun,  and  fucceffivtu 
]y  to  the  top  of  the  ftem  of  the  planet  to 
be  examined,  whilll  the  other  is  applied 
to  the  earth  (as  a center)  and  the  faid 
planet : by  turning  the  handle  of  the 
machine,  the  heliocentric  and  geocentric 
places  of  the  planet  are  feen  on  the  eclip- 
tic at  .the  fame  time;  fliewing  why  the 
planets  feem  to  go  backwards  and  for- 
wards when  viewed  from  the  earth  ; tho’ 
they  go  ail  the  while  regularly  from  weft 
to  eaft,  as  they  would  be  feen  from  the 
fun. 

When  the  machine  is  put  in  motion,  all 
thefe  bodies  mgve  round  that  which  re- 
prefents  the  fun,  and,  atthe  fame  time, 
both  that,  and  all  thofe  which  reprefent 
fuch  of  the  planets  as  have  been  obferved 
to  have  a rotation  about  their  axis,  turn 
round  upon  the  faid  ftems,  and  in  their 
proper  times.  The  fatellites,  or  moons, 
alfo  revolve  about  their  primaries  at  the 
fame  time;  -and  the  ring  that  reprefents 
the  orbit  of  the  moon  has  likewife'  its 
proper  motion,  whereby  that  of  its  nodes 
is  alfo  exprelfed.  The  whole  machine 
is  put  into  motion  by  turning  a fraall 
•winch,  14,  like  the  key  of  a clock, 
with  very  Hrtle  ftrengthi  And,  above 
this  winch,  is  a cylindrical  pin,  which 
may  be  drawn  a little  out,  or  pufiied  in 
at  pleafure;  when  it  is  pulhed  in,  all  the 
planets,  both  primary  and  fecondary, 
will  move  according  to  their  refpeflive 
periods,  by  turning  the  handle  or  winch  : 
when  it  is  drawn  out,  the  motions  of  the 
fatellites  of  Jupiter  and  faturn  will  be 
flopped,  while  all  the  reft  move  freely. 
In  the  place  of  the  fufi,  you  may  fix  a 
brafs-lamp,  with  twp  conyex-glafles, 


made  on  purpofe ; which,  being  placed 
with  the  glafs  direflly  to  the  earth,  and 
turning  round  in  the  fame  time  with  the 
earth,  throws  a continual  ftrong  light 
upon  it  and  the  moon,  in  whatever  part 
of  its  orbit  it  is ; and  fo  not  only  the 
times  in  which  the  eclipfes  of  the  fun 
and  moon  will  happen,  are  lliewn,  but 
the  phaenomena  themfelves  are  truly  re- 
prefented. 

When  you  propofe  to  ufe  this  machine, 
place  a fmall  black  patch,  or  a bit  of 
wafer,  upon  the  middle  of  the  fun,  right 
againft  the  firft  degree  of’cvi  ; you  may  . 
alfo  place  patches  upon  venus,  mars,  and 
Jupiter,  right  againft  fome  noted  point 
in  the  eclijitic  ; put  on  the  handle,  and 
pufli  in  the'pin  whicli  is  Juft  above  it. 
One  turn  of  this  handle  anfwers  to  3 re- 
volution of  the  ball,  which  reprefents  the 
•earth,  about  its  axis  ; and,  confequently, 
to  24  hours  of  time,  as  may  be  feen  by 
the  motion  of  the  hour-index,  9,  which 
is  marked,  and  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
wire,  on  which  the  ball  of  the  earth  is 
fixed : again,  vvhen  the  index  has  moved 
the  fpace  of  ten  hours,  Jupiter  makes  one 
complete  revolution  round  its  axis ; and 
fo  of  the  reft. 

By  thefe  means  the  revolutions  of  the 
planets,  and  their  motions  round  their 
own  axes,  will  be  reprefented  to  the  eye. 
And  it  is  worth  ohfervation,  that  the  di- 
urnal motion  of  the  planets  was  difcover- 
ed,  by  obferving  the  motions  of  the  fpots 
upon  the  furface  of  the  fun,  and  of  the 
planets  in  the  heavens,  after  the  fame 
manner  as  we  here  obferve  the  motions 
of  their  reprefentatives,  by  that  of  the 
marks  placecf  upon  them  in  this  ma- 
chine. , 

This  machine  is  fo  contrived,  that  the 
winch  may  be  turned  either  way;  fo 
that,  the  fame  number  of  revolutions  be. 

, ing  made  backwards,  they  will  bring  sll 
the  planets  to  their  former  afpe6ls  or  lltu- 
aliens  in  refpeft  to  each  other. 

It  would  be  too  great  an  undertaking 
here  to  give  an  account  of  the  mechanifm 
of  the  larger  fort  of  orreries,  which  re- 
prefent the  movements  of  all  the  heavenly 
bodies ; nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  done  ei- 
ther by  diagram  or  defeription,  to  render 
it  intelligible  to  the  moft  difeerning  read- 
er; but,  inftead'of  that,  we  lhall  exhibit 
an  idea  of  the  theory  and  ftruflure  of  an 
ufeful,  concife,  and  portable  planetaripm, 
which  any  gentleman  may  have  made 
for  a fmall  expenc*,’  and  will  exhibit, 
very  Jullly,  the'moSions  of  all  ihe  pn- 
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Biary  planets  about  the  fun,  by  wheel- 
work;  and  thofe  that  have  fecondaries, 
or  moons,  may  have  them  placed  about 
their  primaries  moveable  by  the  hand,  fo 
that  the  whole /hall  be  a juft  reprefenta- 
tion'  of  the  folaf  fyftem,  or  true  ftafe  of 
the  heavens,  for  any  given  lime  of  the 
year. 

In  order  to  this  we  mull:  compare,  and 
find  out  the  proportion,  which  the  pe- 
riodical times,  or  revolutions  of  the  pri- 
mary planets,  bear  to  that  of  the  earth; 
and  they  are  fuch  as  are  expreffed  in  the 
table  below,  where  the  firft  column  is 
the  time  of  the  earth’s  period  in  days  and 
decimal  parts;  the  fecond,  that  of  the 
planets;  the  third  and  fourth  are  num- 
bers in  the  fame  proportion  to  each 
other : as, 

365,25:88  g ::  83:20,101'  mere. 

365,25  7 S i:s2:32,forvenus. 

365,25:686,9  ^ 40:  75,  for  mars. 

365,25:4332,5  Tf.::  7:83,foriupit. 

365,25:10759.3  1?  ::  5=  148,  for  fat. 
If  we  now  fuppofe  a fpindle  or  arbor  with 
fix  wheels  fixed  upon  it  in  an  horizontal 
pofition,  having  the  number  of  teeth  in 
each,  correfponding  to  the  numbers  in 
the  third  column,  wa.  the  wheel  A M 
(ihid.  fig.  2.)  of  83  teeth,  B L of  52, 
CKof  50  (for  the  earth),  D I of  40, 
E H of  7,  and  F G of  5 ; and  another 
fet  of  wheels  moving  freely  about  an  ar- 
bor, having  the  number  of  teeth  in  th'fe 
fourth  column,  miz,  AN  of  20,  B O of 
32,  C P of  50  (for  the  earth),  D Q^of 
75,  E R of  83,  and  F S of  148  ; then, 
if  thofe  two  arbors  of  fixed  and  moveable 
wheels  are  made  of  the  fize,  and  fixed  at 
the  dillance  from  each  other,  as  here  re- 
prefented  in  the  fcheme,  the  teeth  of  the 
former  will  take  thofe  of  the  latter,  and 
turn  them  very  freely,  when  the  machine 
is  in  motion. 

Thefe  arbors,  with  their  wheels,  are  fo 
be  placed  in  a box,  of  an  adequate  fize, 
in  a perpendicular  pofition  : the  arbor  of 
fixed  wheels  to  move  in  pivots  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  box  ; and  the  arbor  of 
moveable  wheels  to  go  through  the  top  of 
the  box,  to  a proper  height,  on  the  top 
of  which  is  to  be  placed  a round  ball, 
gilt  with  gold,  to  reprefent  the  fun.  On 
each  of  the  moveable  wjieels  is  to  be  fix- 
ed a focket,  or  tube,  afeending  above  the 
top  of  the  box,  and  having  on  the  top  a 
wire  fixed,  and  bent  at  a proper  dillance 
into  a right  angle  upwards,  bearing  on 
the  top  a finall  round  bail,  repcefenting 
its  proper  planets. 


-If  then  on  the  lower  part  of  the  arbor 
of  fixed  wheels  be  . placed  a pinion  of 
ferew-teeth,  a winch  turning  a fpindle 
with  an  endlefs  ferew,  playing  in  the 
teeth  of  the  arbor,  \viil  turn  it  with  all 
its  wheels;  and  thefe  wheels  will  mo've 
the  others  about  with  their  planets,  in 
their  proper  and  refpeftive  periods  of 
time,  very  exactly.  For,  while  the  fixed 
wheel  CK  moves  its  equal  CP  once 
round,  the  wheel  AM  will  move  AN  a 
little  more  than  four  times  round,  and  /b 
will  nicely  exhibit  the  motion  of  mercury; 
and  the  wheel  F G will  turn  the  wheel 

F S about round,  and  fo  will  tru- 

29<S 

!y  reprefent  the  motion  of  faturn  : and 
the  fame  is  to  be  obferved  of  all  the  reft. 

ORRICE,  the  common  name  of  the  iris- 
root.  See  the  article  Irjs. 

ORSA,  a town  of  Lithuania,  fituated  in 
30°  40'  eaft  long,  and  55°  30'  north  lat, 

ORSOWA,  a town  of  the  bannat  of  Te- 
mefwaer,  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of 
the  Danube,  almoft  oppofite  to  Belgrade. 

ORSOY,  a tovyh , of  Weftphalia,  twenty 
miles  fouth  of  Cleves. 

ORTA,  a town  of  St.  Peter’s  Patrimony, 
thirty-five  miles  north  of  Rome. 

ORTEGAL  cajlle  and  cape,  the  moft 
northerly  promontory  of  Spain,  thirty- 
miles  north-eaft  of  Feriof:  weft  long. 
8°  22',  north  lat.  44°. 

ORTEGIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
triandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  confifts  of  five  erefl  leaves; 
there  is  no  corolla;  the  fruit  is  aroundlfli 
capfule,  containing  but  one  cell,  in  which 
are  a great  many  very  frnall,  oblong 
feeds,  acute  on  both  fides. 

ORTEIL,  in  fortification,  the  fame  with 
berme.  See  the  article  Berme. 

ORTHODOX,  in  church-hiftory,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  thofe  who  are  found  in 
all  the  articles  of  the  chriftian  faith. 

ORTHOGONIAL,  in  geometry,  the  fame 
with  reflangled.  See  Rectangled. 

ORTHOGRAPHIC  projeBioii  of  the 
fphere,  that  wherein  the  eye  is  fuppofed  at 
an  infinite  diftance;  fo  called  becanfe 
the  perpendiculars  from  any  point  of  the 
fphere,  will  all  fall  in  the  common  inter- 
fefiion  of  the  I'phere  with  the  plane  of  the 
projeflion.  See  Projection  andMaPi 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  that  part  of  gram- 
mar  which  teaches  the  nature  and  af- 
feflions  of  letters,  and  the  juft  method  of 
fpelling  or  writing  words  with  all  the 
proper  and  nectlfary  letters,  making  one 
pf  the  four  greateft  divifions  or  branchrs 

of 
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eF  grammar.  See  the  articles  Gram- 
mar, Letter,  Word,  &c. 
Ortliograpliy  being,  therefore,  the  doc- 
trine of  letters,  treats  principally  of  five 
heads,  ’uiz.  1.  The  number  and  divifion 
of  letters.  2.  Their  accidents.  3.  The 
jult  manner  of  writing  letters,  which, 
properly  fpeaking,  is  orthography.  4, 
The  pronunciation  of  letters.  And,  5, 
The  difpofition  of  letters  into  fyllables. 
Seb  the  article  Pronunciation,  &c. 

As  to  orthography,  properly  fo  called, 
or  the  right  fpelling  of  words,  it  mull:  be 
learned  from  the  bell  authors  in  each 
language.  However,  it  ought  to  be  ob- 
fervei,  that  orthography  has  appointed 
one  way  of  fpelling  a word  in  common 
language,  and  another  in  the  learned  and 
polite  diflion  : thuE,  in  ordinary,  we  fay, 
and  write,  fancy,  fantohi,  frenzy,  &c. 
for  fhantajy,  phantom,  phrenzy,  Sc,  ac- 
cording to  the  original  etymology  of 
thefe  words:  and  in  fuch  cafes,  as  vul- 
•garifms  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided,  fo 
as  not  to  write  obfropulus  for  obfreper- 
ous,  and  the  like ; fo,  oh  the  other  hand, 
we  mult  not  alter  the  received  orthogra- 
phy, in  imitation  of  any  one  man,  be 
his  authority  or  learning  ever  fo  great; 
the  general  ufage  being,  in  this  refptfil, 
the  only  rule  that  ought  to  be  followed, 
fince  innovations  rather  confound  than 
help  the  learner. 

We  lliall  therefore  only  add  one  obferva- 
tion  more,  with  rhfpefil  to  the  oithogra- 
phy  of  words,  njiz.  that  it  ought,  as 
much  as  poflible,  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
original  etymology,  fenfe,  and  pronun- 
ciation of  words  : thus  it  is  better  to  write 
phrenzy  than  frenzy,  on  account  of  its 
being  derived  from  the  greek  •pmr;  in 
the  fame  manner,  the  participle  of  the 
verb  finge  fiiould  be  written  fingeing,  on 
account  of  the  fenfe,  to  diftinguilh  it  from 
finging-,  and,  laftly,  when  letters  are  nei- 
ther neceffary  on  account  of  the  etymo- 
logy, fenfe,  or  found,  they  ought  to  be 
rejefled,'  as  public  for  publick,  the  k be- 
ing wholly  fuperfluous. 

As  for  that  part  of  orthography  which  re- 
gards fpelling,  fee  Spelling. 

Orthography,  in  geometry,  the  art  of 
drawing  or  delineating  the  fore-right 
plan  of  any  objeft,  and  of  expreffing  the 
heights  or  elevations  of  each  part.  It 
is  called  orthography,  from  its  determin- 
ing things  by  perpendicular  lines  falling 
on  the  geometrical  plane. 

Orthography,  in  architedlure,  the  ele- 
vation  of  a building. 


This  orthography  is  either  external  or  iti- 
ternal.  The  external  orthography  is  taken 
for  the  delineation  of  an  external  face  or 
front  of  a building  ; or,  as  it  is  by 
others  defined,  the  model,  platform,  and 
delineation  of  the  front  of  a houfe,  that 
is  contrived,  and  to  be  built,  by  the 
rules  of  geometry,  according  to  which 
pattern  the  whole  fabric  is  erefled  and 
finilhed.  This  delineation  or  platform 
exhibits  the  principal  wall  with  its  aper- 
tures, roof,  ornaments,  and  every  thing 
vifible  to  an  eye  placed  before  the  building. 
Internal  orthography,  which  is  alfo  call- 
ed'  a feflion,  is  a delineation  or  draught 
of  a building,  fuch  as  it  would  appear 
were  the  external  wall  removed. 

To  lay  down  the  orthography  of  a build- 
ing, draw  a right  line,  for  a bafe  or 
grounding  A B (pi.  CLXXXIX.  fig,  3.) 
and  at  one  end  eredl  a perpendicular  AD; 
let  olF  the  width  and  diftances  of  the  gates, 
or  doors,  windows,  &c.  Upon  AB  and 
on  the  right  line  AD,  fet  off  the  heights  of 
the  feveral  parts  vilible  in  the  face  of  the 
building,  Tt.  g.  of  the  doors,  windows, 
the  roof,  chimnies,  Sc.  and  apply  a 
ruler  to  each  point  of  divifion.  The 
common  interfeflions  of  the  right  lines 
drawn  from  the  points  parallel  to  the 
lines  AB  and  AD,  determine  the  ex- 
ternal orthography  of  the  building;  and, 
after  the  fame  manner,  is  the  internal  or- 
thography to  be  laid  down. 

Orthography,  in  perfpeflive,  is  the  fore- 
right fide  of  any  plane,  i.  e.  the  fide  or 
plane  that  lies  parallel  to  a llraight  line, 
that  may  be  imagined  to  pafs  through  the 
outward  convex  points  of  the  eyes,  con- 
tinued to  a convenient  length. 

Lamy  and  others  ufe  the  word  fcenogra- 
phy  in  the  fame  fenfe. 

Orthography,  in  fortification,  is  the 
profile  or  reprefen  tation  of  a work;  or  it 
draught  fo  conduced,  as  that  the  length, 
breadth,  height,  and  thicknefs  of  the  fe- 
veral parts  are  exprelTed,  fuch  as  they 
would  appear  if  perpendicularly  cut  from 
top  to  bottom.  See  FortificaTioK. 

ORTHOPNOEA,  in  medicine,  a fpecies 
or  degree  of  allhma,  where  there  is  fuch 
a difficulty  of  refpiration,  that  the  patient 
is  obliged  to  fit  or  Hand  upright,  to  be 
able  to  breathe.  See  Asthma. 

ORTIVE,  in  aftronomy,  the  fame  wilh 
ealtern  ; the  ortive  or  eallern  amplitude, 
is  an  arch  of  the  horizon  intercepted  be- 
tween where  a liar  rifes,  and  the  call  point 
of  the  horizon,  or  point  where  the  hoti- 
zoo  and  equator  interfefl. 

^ ORTON, 
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ORTON,  a market-town  of  Weftinore- 
Imd,  fituated  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Appleby. 

ORTTGOMETRA,  Daker  hen,  in 
ornithology,  a genus  of  birds,  of  (he 
order  of  the  fcqlopaces,  the  beak  of 
which  is  fliorter  than  the  toes : it  is  of 
a compreffed  figure,  and  terminates  in 
a kind  of  point ; both  the  chaps  are 
equal  in  length.  There  is  but  one  fpe- 
cies  of  this  genus  : it  is  of  the  fize  of 
our  common  magpye,  and  is  a Angular 
and  elegant  bird ; the  head  is  fmall  and 
oblong ; the  eyes  are  large,  and  their 
iris  reddifli,  the  pupil  is  black  j the  head, 
nerk,  back,  and  tail  are  of  a bright  and 
elegant  brown,  variegated  in  a beautiful 
manner  with  foots  of  black  ; the  throat 
is  of  a pale,  whitifli  grey,  as  are  alio  the 
hreaft  and  belly . 

ORVALA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
didynaniia  gymnofpermia  clafsof  plants, 
the  corolla  of  which  confifts  of  a fmgle 
lingent  petal  ; the  tube  is  of  the  length 
of  ihe  Clip;  the  limb"  is  creft,  long,  and 
divided  into  four  fegiiients  ; there  is  no 
pericarpium  ; the  leeds,  being  four  in 
number,  and  kidney-thaped,  are  contain- 
ed in  the  botlom  of  the  cup. 

CRVIETANUiV!,  in  pharmacy,  the  name 
of  a celebrated  antidote,  fo  called,  ac- 
cording (0  Lemerv,  from  Orvietto,  a city 
of  Italy,  where  it  was  firlt  ufed  ; but, 
according  to  others,  from  Hieronymus 

- Ferrantes  Orvietanus,  a famous  mounte- 
bank, who  invented  it. 

The  method  of  preparing  this  medicine 
may  be  feen  in  Leniery's  Pharmacopee.  ' 

ORVIETTO,  a city  of  Italy,  in  the  pope’s 
territories,  capital  of  the  province  of  Or- 
vietto, fiiuated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tiber  and  the  Chiane : eaft  long.  13°, 
notih  lat.  43°. 

ORWELL,  a river  of  Suffolk,  which,  rif- 
ing  in  the  middle  of  that  county,  runs 
fouth-eafl,  by  Ipfwich,  and  falls  into  the 
German  fea,  at  Landguard-fort. 

ORYZA,  RICE,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
hexandria-digyni.a  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  is  formed  of  two  obtule, 
large,  nearly  equal,  and  permanent  valves: 
the  neftarium  is  coihpofed  of  two  leaves, 
plane,  very  Iraall,  and  fituated  on  the 
fides  of  the  gernien  ; the  leaves  of  it  ore 
narrow  at  the  bafe,  truncated,  and  de- 
ciduous ; there  is  no  pericarpium  ; the 
corolla  grows  to  the  feed,  and  becomes 
of  an  oblong  oval  figure,  comprefl'cd, 
thin  at  the  edges,  and  marked  each  way 
with  two  lines  on  the  fides:  the  leed  is 
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Angle,  large,  obtufe,  oblong,  and  com- 
preffed. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  Vaft  abun- 
dance in  the  Eaft,  as  alfo  in  Carolina, 
for  food.  It.is  faid  to, be  good  in  dyfen- 
tcries,  diarrhoeas,  &c. 

Rice,  on  importation,  pays  a duty  of 
fi's.  4-^j’^d.  the  hundred  weight;  and 
draws  back,  on  exportation,  5 s.  pd. 

OS,  in  anatomy.  See  Bone  ajid  Mouth, 
For  the  os  calcic,  os  femoris,  os  frontis, 
os  occipitis,  £fc.  feeCALCis  Os,  fiyr. 

Os  SACRUM.  See  Sacrum  os. 

OSACA,  a great  city  and  port-town  of 
Japan,  fituated  on  Ihe  bay  of  the  fea,  on 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifiand,  in  eaft  long. 
133®,  north  lat.  35®. 

OSBECKIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the. 
octandria  monogymia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
calyx  of  which  is  a Angle  leafed,  bell- 
fliaped,  permanent  periacthiiim  ; the  co- 
rolla confifts  of  four  roundifli  feftile  pe- 
tals, longer  than  the  cup  ; the  fruit  is  an 
oval  capfule,  covered  with  the  truncated 
tube  of  the  cup,  containing  four  cells, 
in  which  are  a great  many  roundifli 
feeds:  the  receptacle  is  moon-ftiaped. 

OSCHEOCELE,  in  furgery,  a hernia  of 
the  ferotum.  See  the  article  Hernia. 

Of  ihis  rupture,  fometimes  called  hernia 
■ fcrotalis,  there  are  two  klnUs  ; a true, one, 
proceeding  from  a prolapfion  of  the  in- 
teftine,  or  omentum;  and  a fpurious 
one,  or  only  apparent,  arifing  from  a tu- 
mour of  the  telilcles,  orfperinalic  veffels, 
or  a dlftention  with  air,  water,  or  fome 
offending  humour  ; the  ofcheocele  is 
therefore  diftinguiftied  inio  various  kinds, 
according  to  the  different  fubltances  with 
which  the  ferotum  isdiftended,  by  which 
it  is  alfo  differently  denominated  : when, 
the  inteftine  is  prolapfed  through  the  pro. 
cefs  of  the  peritonaeum  into  the  ferotum, 
the  tumour  is  then  called  enterocele;  if 
from  the  omentum,  epiplocele;  if  from 
a diftention  with  water,  hydrocele ; if 
from  wind  or  flatus,  pneumatocele j 
when  from  blood,  liEematocele ; if  the 
tefticle  is  enlarged  beyond  its  proper  di- 
menfions,  it  is  termed  farcocele ; and 
when  the  fpermatic  veins  are  too  much 
cHftended,  it  is  termed  varicocele,  cirfo-  ■ 
cele,  or  hernia  varicofa  ; and  when  an 
ahfeefs  is  formed  in  the  ferotum,  it  is 
by  .<bme  termed  hernia  humoralis;  fome- 
times two  or  more  of  thefe  fubftances 
concur  together  to  form  the  tumour, 
which  is  then  named  conjunftly  from 
them  entero-cpiplocele,  hydro-entefo- 
cele,  &c,  each  of  thefe' may  be  feen  fe- 
13  S parately 
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fiarately  treated  of,  under  their  feveral 
head'.  See  the  aiticles  EnterOCELE, 
EpiplOCELE,  Sfc. 

OSCHOt'HORIA,  in  antiquity,  an  aihe- 
nian  fertiva),  inftituted  by  Thel'eus,  in 
acknowledgement  [or  his  having  deftroy- 
ed  the  Minotaur,  and  thereby  freed  his 
country  from  the  tribute  of  feven  young 
men,  who  were  to  be  fent  every  year 
into  Crete,  to  be  devoured  by  that 
monlier. 

At  this  feftival  thei-e  was  always  a race 
by  young  men  elefted  out  of  every  tribe, 
who  run  F'Om  Bacchus’s  temple  to  that 
of  Minerva  Scii'as:  the  place  where  the 
race  ended,  was  called  Ofchophotion,  and 
the  viflor’s  reward  was  a cup  containing 
a mixiure  of  wine,  honey,  and  oil. 

OSCILLA,  in  antiquity,  fmall  images  of 
wax  or  clay,  which  were  made  in  the 
Jliape  of  men  and  women,  and  conle- 
crated  to  Saturn,  in  order  to  render  him 
propitious. 

OSCILLATION,  in  mechanics,  the  vi- 
bration, or  reciprocal  afcent  and  defcent 
cf  a pendulum.  See  Pendulum. 

It  is  demonftrated,  that  the  time  of  a 
complete  ofcillation  in  a cycloid,  is  to 
the  time  in  which  a body  would  fall  thio’ 
the  axis  of  that  cycloid,  as  the'  circum- 
ference of  a circle  to  its  diameter ; 
whence  it  follows,  1.  That  the  ofcilla- 
tions  Iii  the  cycloid  are  all  performed  in 
equal  times,  as  being  all  in  the  fame 
ratio  to  the  time  in  which  a body  falls 
through  the  diameter’ cf  the  generating 
circle,  s.  As  the  middle  part  of  the 
cycloid  may  be  conceived  to  coincide 
with  the  generating  circle,  the  time  in  a 
fmall  arch  of  that  circle  will  be  nearly 
equal  to  the  time  in  the  cycloict : and 
hence  ihe  realbn  is  evident,  why  the' 
times  in  very  little  arches  are  equal. 
3,  The  time  of  a complete  ofcillation  in- 
any  little  arch  of  a circle,  is  to  the  time 
in  which  a body  would  fall  through  half 
the  radius  ; as  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  to  its  diameter;  and  fmce  the 
latter  time  is  half  the  time  in  which  a 
body  would  fall  through  the  whole  di- 
ameter, cr  any  chord  ; it  follows,  that 
the  time  of  an  ofcillation  in  any  little 
arch,  is  to  the  time  in,  which  a body 
would  fall  through  its  chord,  as  the 
femi-circie  to  the  diameter.  4.  The 
times  of  the  o'cillaiions  in  cycloids,  or 
in  fmall  arches  of  circles,  are  in  a fub- 
du|ilic3te  ratio  of  the  lengtlis  of  the 
pendulums,  j.  But  if  the  bodies  that 
ofcillate  be  a£tcd  On  by  unequal  accele- 


rating forces,  then  the  ofcillation  will  be 
performed  in  times  that  are  to  one  ano-i 
ther  ‘in  the  ratio  compounded  of  the 
direft  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  lengths 
of  the  pendulums,  and  inveife  fubdu- 
plicate ratio  of  the  accelerating  forces. 
Hence  it  appears,  that  if  ofcillations  of 
unequal  pendulums  are  performed  in  the 
fame  time,  the  accelerating  gravities  of 
thefe  pendulums  mull:  be  as  their  lengths; 
and  thus  we  conclude,  that  the  force  of 
gravity  decreafes,  as  you  go  towards  the 
equator,  fmce  we  find  that  the  lengths  of 
pendulums  that  vibrate  fi-conds,  are  al- 
ways lefs  at  a lefs  dlftance  from  the 
equator.  6.  The  fpace  deferibed  by  3 
falling  body  in  any  given  time,  may  be 
exaflly  known  : for  finding,  by  experi- 
ments, what  pendulum  ofcillates  in  that 
time,  the  half  of  the  pendulum  will  be 
to  the  fpace  required,  in  the  duplicate 
ratio  of  the  diameter  of  a circle  to  the 
circumference. 

Center  of  Oscillation.  See  Center. 
OSCINES,  among  the  Romans,  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  filch  birds,  from  whole 
chattering  or  notes,  omens  and  predic- 
tions were  drawn  ; in  which  fenfe  they 
Hood  contra-diftingiriflied  from  the  alitet, 
or  fuch  birds  as  atforded  matters  for  au-' 
gtiries  by  their  flight.  See  Alites, 
OSCITATION.  See  Yawning. 
OSERA,  a Venetian  ifland,  in  tlie  gulph  of 
■Venice  : eaft  long.  15°  30',  north lat.  45°. 
OSIMO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  pope,  and  marquifate  of 
Ancona : fifteen  miles  north  weft  of 
Loretto. 

OSMERUS,  in  ichthyology,  a genus  of 
the  malacopterygious  clafs  cf  fillies,  the 
back  and  belly  fins  whereof  are  placed 
at  the  fame  dittance  from  the  head  ; the 
teeth  are  large  and  ftrong,  and  placed  in 
, both  jaws,  and  alfo  on  the  tongue  and 
palate;  the  branchioflrge-membrane  on 
each  fide  has  feven  cr  eight  rays. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  fmelt  and 
tarantola-fifli.  See  the  articles  SMELT 
and  Tarantola  fish. 

OSMUNDA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
orypfogamia- filicum  clafs  of  plants,  of 
which  no  part  of  the  frnflificatlon  is  vi- 
fible,  except  the  fruit : this  is  a globofe, 
diftliicl  capfiile,  many  of  which  are  ar- 
ranged together  in  clullers,  and  which, 
when  mature,  open  horivontally,  and 
are  found  to  contain  a great  number  of 
very  minute  feeds  of  an  ovated  lhape. 
This  genus  comprehends  the  ofmund- 
' royal,  and  the  moonwoit, 

^ OSNA- 
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OSNABURG,  the  capital  of  the  bifliopric 
of  the  fame  name,  in  the  circle  of  Weft- 
phalia  : eaft  long.  7“  40',  north  lat.  5i-“ 
31'.  The  territories  of  this  bilhopric, 
which  are  forty  miles  long,  and  thirty 
broad,  are  fubjefl  to  its  bilhop  : and  this 
bilhopric  is  alternately  held  by  a pro- 
feftant  and  papifl,  the  proteftant  being 
always  a prince  of  the  houfe  of  Brunfwic. 

OSORNO,  a town  of  Chili,  in  fouth 
America  : weft  long.  80°,  fouthlat.  41°. 

OSPREY,  ojfifragus,  a bird  of  the  falcon- 
kind,  as  big  as  a large  cock,  and  more 
generally  known  by  the  names  of  ha- 
liastus,  and  bald-buzzard.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Hali^tus  and  Falco. 

OSSICLE,  ojficuhmi,  a little  .bone,  a di- 
minutive of  bone,  in  which  fenfe  it  is 
frequently  ufed  by  anatomifts. 

Botanifts  alfo  ufe  ofliculum  for  the  ftone 
of  a plumb,  cherry,  or  any  other  ftone- 
fruit. 

OSSIFICATION,  the  formation  of  bones, 
but  more  particularly  the  converlion  of 
parts  naturally  foft,  to  the  hardnefs  and 
conliftence  of  bones. 

Dr.  Nifbet’s  opinion  of  oHification  is, 
that  in  the  blood,  or  a fluid  fecreted  from 
it,  there  is  an  olllfying  juice  confiding 
of  particles  that  are  not  apparent : that 
whenever  nature  defigns  an  oflificalion 
between  membranes,  or  within  a car- 
tilage, (lie  occafions  a more  than  ufual 
afflux  of  this  fluid,  which  fo  diftends 
the  veflels  that  were  before  invifible,  as 
to  make  them  capable  of  receiving  the 
red  globules  of  blood,  which  are  always 
to  be  feen  near  the  place  where  oflification 
is  begun.  In  this  blood,  gritty  bony 
particles  are  to  be  felt  by  the  point  of  a 
knife,  which  have  been  formed  by  the 
attraftion  and  cohefion  of  the  particles  of 
the  offifying  juice  obftrufled,  along  with 
the  other  groller  fluids  in  the  beginning  of 
the  veflels  prepared  to  receive  the  refluent 
juices.  The  blood  being  capable  of  form- 
ing fine  membranes,  the  membranaceous 
parts  of  a bone,  which  a£l  as  a gluten  to 
keep  thefe  particles  and  fibres  together, 
if  there  be  any  fuch,  that  do  not  arife 
from  the  coats  of  its  veflels,  are  pro- 
duced by  a cohefion  round  the  cretaceous 
particles  of  a part  of  the  fluid,  in  which 
they  were  generated  and  contained. 
Thus  the  membranes  of  cartilages  ferve 
as  a bed  between,  or  within  which  the 
bony  particles  are  depofited,  or  (hoot  j 
but  without  any  intermixture  of  the 
particles  of  the  bone  and  cartilage,  or 
cpntinuqtion  of  the  fibres  of  the  one 


fubftance  to  thofe  of  the  other,  as  is  evi- 
dent in  cartilages  containing  bones  kept 
long  enough  in  water,  and  then  flit ; for 
the  bone  will,  as  foon  as  the  large  vfflels 
that  enter  its  fubftance  are  divided,  flip 
as  eafily  from  it  as  an  acorn  does  out  of 
its  cup  : and  there  is  a fmoothnefs  and 
polifti  of  the  parts  of  both  cartilage  and 
bone,  which  (hew  there  is  no  conjunc- 
tion  of  the  fibres  of  the  two  fubftances. 
While  the  bones  are  increafing  within 
cartilages,  the  cartilages  are  extended 
and  fpread  out ; by  which,  with  the 
prelTure  which  they  fuffer,  and  the  great 
influx  of  various  fluids,  and  the  nu- 
tritious matter  being  hindered  from  flow- 
ing freely  into  them,  they  decreafe  con- 
tinually i and,  at  laft,  may  truly  be  faid 
to  be  entirely  deftroyed. 

For  the  formation  of  the  bones  of  a 
foetus,  fee  the  article  Foetus. 

OSSORY,  the  weft  divifion  of  Queen’s 
County  in  Ireland. 

OSSUNO,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Andalufia,  forty  miles  eaft  of 
Seville. 

OSTAGIO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Genoa,  fifteen  miles  north-weft 
of  Genoa. 

OSTATRIC,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  o’f  Catalonia,  twenty-four  miles 
north-eaft  of  Barcelona. 

OSTEND;  a city  and  port-town  of  the 
Auftrian  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of 
Flanders,  fituated  twelve  miles  weft  of 
Bruges:  eaft  long.  2°.  45',  north  lat. 
5’“  15'- 

OSTEOCOLLA,  in  natural  hiftory,  tho’ 
fuppofed  by  many  to  be  an  earth,  i« 
truly  a cruftated  kind  of  fpar,  debafed 

by  earth,  and  therefore  not  tianfparent. 
See  the  article  Spar. 

It  is  ufually  found  coating  over  vege- 
table, or  other  bodies,  in  form  of  in- 
cruftations  ; fo  that  the  true  ofteocolla  is 
a tubular  cruftaceous  fpar,  of  a very  ?oul 
and  coarfe  texture,  and  carries  with  it 
much  more  of  the  appearance  of  a marl, 
than  of  a fpecies  of  (par. 

The  maflTes  of  ofteocolla,  though  regu- 
larly of  the  fame  figure,  are  very  dif- 
ferent in  fize  ; fome  of  them  being  not 
thicker  than  a crow-quill,  and  others  of 
five  and  fix  inches  diameter:  it  is  always, 
however,  of  a tubular  figure,  and  wrink- 
led and  rough  furface. 

Ofteocolla  is  frequent  in  Germany,  where 
it  is  found  buried  near  the  lurface  of  the 
earth,  fometimes  in  flrata  of  (and,  but 
more  frequently  among  marls:  it  (hould 
13  S 3.  bj? 
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be  cbofen  for  life,  the  pureR:  that  can  be 
had  of  a pale  brown  colour,  and  of  a 
tolerably  dole  arid  firm  lexture. 

It  has  long  been  famous  for  bringing  on 
a callus  in  fraflured  bones  ; its  name 
oltebcolla  fignifying  the  bone-glue,  or 
bone-binder.  It  is  alfo  recommended  as 
a diuretic,  and  as  good  in  the  fluor 
albius;  but,  at  prefent,  little  regard  is 
paid  to  it;  fince,  if  it  has  any  virtues, 
they  mud  be  wholly  owing  to  fpar,  which 
may  be  given  to  greater  advantage  in  a 
purer  form. 

OSTEOCOPOS,  in  medicine,  any  pain 
in  'die  bones,  whether  arifing'  from 
wearinefs,  a fliarp  fcorbutic  humour,  or 
a venereal  taint.  See  Pain. 

OSTEOLOG’VT,  that  branch  of  anatomy 
■which  treats  of  the  bones.  See  Bone. 
The  objefits  of  oftcology  are  the  bones, 
whether  they  be  recent  or  dried,  whether 
they  have  belonged  to  an  infant  or  an 
adult;  and  with  the  bones  are  to  be 
confidered  their  periofteum,  medulla  or 
marrow,  the  ligaments,  and  the  cartila- 
ges. See  the  articles  Ossification, 
Medulla,  fifr. 

The  ftudy  of  the  bones  is  to  be  conli- 
dered  in  two  lights  ; as  theoretical,  or  as 
practical.  In  the  fiilt  feni'e,  olleology 
only  extends  to  the  external  conforma- 
tion and  ufe  of  the  bones : whereas  in 
the  latter  or  prafiical  fenfe,  it  compre- 
hends  the  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  interior  Itrufture  and  coimefilions. 
1.  If  their  internal  parts  are  the  fub- 
jefils  of  enquiry,  they  are  to  be  cut  or 
broken,  a.  If  the  articulations  are  to  be 
examined,  the  ligaments  and  cartilages, 
as  well  as  the  articulations  themfelves, 
muft  be  diffefled  and  carefully  obferved, 
3.  If  the  making  a Ikeleton  be  the  intent, 
then  their  preparation  and  prefervation 
come  into  this  branch.  See  the  articles 
Bone,  Articulation,  Ligament, 
Skeleton,  &c. 

OSTEOSPERMUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  fyngenefia-polygainia-neceffaria  clafs. 
of  plants,  the  compound  flower  of  which 
is  radiated  ; the  hermaphrodite  corollulre 
are  numerous  in  the  dife ; the  female 
ones  are  about  tea  in  the  radius;  there 
is  no  other  pericai  plum  but  the  cup ; the 
hermaphrodite  feeds  are  abortive ; the 
female  ones  are  folitary,  globofe,  co- 

- loured,  and  at  length  indurated,  in- 
cluding a nucleus ; the  receptacle  is 
naked  and  plane. 

OSTIA,  a port-town  of  Italy,  in  Jhe 
pope's  tciritores,  fituated  at  the  mouth 


of  the  Tiber:  eall  long.  13®,  north  lafi, 

41°  3o'- 

Ostia,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  given 
to'the  orifices  or  apertures  of  the  vclTels 
of  the  body, 

OSTIGLIA,  a town  of  the  dutchy  of 
Mantua,  fifteen  miles  eaft  of  Mantua. 

OSTRACION,  in  ichthyology,  a genus 
of  the  branchioltegious  order  of  filhes, 
of  a globofe,  oval,  or  ovato-quadrangular 
figure  ; the  (kin  is  always  very  firm  and 
hard  ; and  is  in  feme  fpecies  fmooth,  in 
others  entirely  covered  with  fpines ; anil, 
finally,  in  feme  the  fpines  entirely  occupy 
only  particular  places  : there  are  no  belly- 
fins,  and  the  others  are  five  in  number, 
•viz,,  two  peftoral  or  lateral  fins,  one  on 
the  back,  the  pinna  ani,  and  the  tail. 
To  this  genus  belong  the  globe-fifli,  the 
horned  triangular-filh,  the  porcupine- 
filh,  fun-fifli,  &c, 

OSTRACISM,  in  grecian  an- 

tiquity, denotes  the  banilhment  of  fitch 
perfons  whofe  merit  and  influence  gave 
umbrage  to  the  people  of  Athens,  left 
they  fliould  attempt  any  thing  againft 
the  public  liberty.  It  was  fo  called,  he- 
caufe  the  people  voted  a perfon’s  banilh- 
meiit,  by  writing  his  name  on  lliells, 
called  in  greek  ccfaxov,  and  calling  them 
into  an  urn. 

OSTRACITES,  in  natural  hjflor)',  the 
name  by  which  authors  call  the  foffilc 
oyfter-lhells.  See  the  article  Oyster, 
Oftracites  has  the  fame  medicinal  virtues 
with  the  belemnites,  and  lapis  judaicus, 
only  in  a higher  degree ; being  accounted, 
by  Dr.  Lifter,  one  of  the  greateft  known 
medicines  in  nephritic  cafes  : the  dofe,  in 
powder,  is  from  half  a dram  to  a dram, 
in  white^wine  ; and  to  prevent  a fickntfs 
at  the  ftomach,  that  fometimes  attends  the 
taking  it,  one  third  part  of  the  quantity 
of  powdered  chamamile-flovyers  may  be 
mixed  with  it. 

OsTRACtTEs  is  alfo  a kind  ofcadmia.  See 
the  article  Cadmia. 

OSTRACODERMATA,  in  natural  hi- 
Itory,  an  appellation  given  to  the  teftace- 
ouS  fliells  ; eipecially  of  the  echini  ma- 
rini. 

OSTREA,  the  Oyster.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Oyster. 

OSTRICH,  Jiruthio,  in  ornithology,  a 
diftinfil  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  of 
the  gallinas : it  has  only  two  toes  to  each 
foot;  and  thefeare  both  placed  forward; 
and  its  head  is  Ample,  or  not  orna- 
mented with  the  appendages  which  are 
common  tp  molt  birds  of  this  order. 
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The  oftrich  is  the  talleft  of  all  the  bird 
kind,  meafuring  feven  or  eight  feet  when 
it  hands  erefl  : its  legs  are  very  long  and 
naked  ; and  the  ftru6lure  of  the  foot, 
having  only  two  toes,  is  particular. 

OSTROGOTSKOI,  a city  ofRulTia,  in 
ihe  province  of  Belgorod  ; eafl.  long,  40° 
,50',  north  lat.  51°  25'. 

OSTUNI,  a bilhop’s  lee  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  eighteen  miles  north  of  Ta- 
ranto. 

OSWEGO,  a town  of  the  Iroquois,  in 
North  America,  three  hundred  miles 
weft  of  Albany,  in  New- York. 

OSWESTRY,  a market  town  in  Shrop- 
lliire,  fifteen  miles  north-weft  of  Shrewf- 
bury. 

OSYRIS,  POET’S  ROSEMARY,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  dioecia-triandria  clafs  of 
plants,  without  any  flower-petajs  ; the 
fruit  is  a globofe  unilocular  berry,  con- 
taining a fingle  ofteous  feed. 

This  whole  Ihrub  is  aftringent,  and  con- 
fequently  good  in  fluxes. 

Ol'ytis  is  alfo  a name  fometimes  ufed  for 
tlte  linaria,  or  toad-flax. 

OTALGI.fli,  the  ear-ach.  See  Ear. 

OTHONNA,  BASTARD-JACPB,S!A,  in 
botany,  a genus  of  the  fyngenefia-poly- 
gamia-neceffaria  clafs  of  plants,  the  com- 
pound flower  of  which  is  radiated,  with  a 
great  number  of  tubulofe  and  quinque- 
dentatcd  hermaphrodite  ones  on  the  difc  s 
the  ftatnina  are  five  very  fliort  capillary 
filaments  ; and  the  feed,  which  is  fingle 
after  each  flower,  is  contained  in  the  cup, 
and  is  either  naked  or  crowned  with 
down. 

OTIS,  the  BUSTARD,  in  ornithology, 
makes  a diftinfil  genus  of  birds,  of  the 
order  of  the  gallinae,  the  charafters  of 
which  are  thefe  t there  are  three  toes  on 
each  foot,  all  turned  forwards  ; and  the 
head  is  naked,  or  has  no  comb. 

The  buftard  has  been  confounded  with 
the  turkey  : it  is  about  the  fize  of  the 
common  peacock,  and  runs  at  a prodigi- 
ous rate,  being  frequently  taken  with 
greyhounds  in  a fair  courfe,  in  the  man- 
ner of  hunting  the  hare';  its  flolh  is  well 
tsfteJ. 

OTLEY,  a market- town,  twenty-one 
miles  weft  of  York. 

OTOQUE,  an  ifland  fituated  in  the  bay  of 
Panama,  from  whence  this  city  is  fur- 
niflied  with  provifions  : weft  long.  8a®, 
north  lat.  7°. 

OTRANTO,  a city  and  archbifliop's 
fee  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  fituated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of  Venice  : 


eaft  long.  19°  15',  north  lat.  40®  12', 

OTRICOLI,  a town  of  Italy,  thirty-five 
miles  north  of  Rome. 

OTTER,  lutra,  in  zoology,  a genus  of 
quadrupeds,  of  the  order  of  the  ferse, 
the  charaflers  of  which  are  thefe : the 
fore-te-.th  in  the  upper-jaw  are  ftraight, 
diftinfil  and  acute  ; thofe  of  the  under 
jaw  areobtufe,  and  Hand  clofe  together  1 
the  ears  are  fituated  lower  than  the  eyes, 
and  the  feet  are  furniflied  each  with  five 
toes,  and  ate  palmated  or  formed  for 
fwimming. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  two  fpecies  : i. 
The  common  otter,  with  all  the  toes  of  an 
equal  length  : this  is  a very  fierce  animal, 
three  feet  in  length,  including  the  tail. 
2.  The  brafilian  otter,  with  the  inner 

' toe  fliorter  than  the  reft.  . This  is  forae- 
what  larger  than  the  former  fpecies. 

Otter-hunting.  See  Hunting. 

Otter-pike,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecies 
of  trachinus,  with  the  under  jaw  longeft, 
and  without  any  cirri,  being  otherwife 
called  weaver.  See  Trachinus. 

OTTOMAN,  or  Othoman,  an  appel- 
lation  given  to  the  turkifti  empire,  from 
Othomannus,  or  Ofmanhus,  thefirft  em- 
peror of  the  prefect  family. 

OTTONA,  or  Ortona,  a city  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  fituated  on  the  gulph 
of  Venice,  in  eaft  long.  15°  30',  north 
lat.  42®  za'. 

OTUS,  in  ornithology,  a name  whereby 
fome  writers  call  the  lefler  horn-owl.  See 
the  articles  Strix  and  Owl. 

OVA,  EGGS,  in  phyfiology,  architefilure, 
&c.  See  the  article  Egg. 

For  the  ova  of  women,  fee  Egg,  Fal- 
lopian, Generation,  and  Ovaries. 

OVAL,  an  oblong  curvilinear  figure, 
otherwife  called  ellipfis.  See  Ellipsis. 
However,  the  proper  oval,  or  egg-lhape, 
differs  confiderably  from  that  of  the  el- 
lipfis, being  an  irregular  figure,  nar- 
rower at  one  end  than  at  the  other; 
whereas  the  ellipfis,  or  mathematical 
oval,  is  equally  broad  at  each  end; 
though,  it  muft  be  owned,  thefe  two  are 
commonly  confounded  together  ; even 
geometricians  calling  the  oval  a falfe 
ellipfis. 

For  oval  columns  and  crowns,  fee  the  ar- 
ticles Column  and  Crown. 

OVALE  FaRAMEN.  See  the  articles  Fo. 
RAMEN  and-FoETus. 

OVARIES,  in  anatomy,  called,  by  the 
earlier  writers,  teftes  muliehres,  are  two 
bodies  of  nearly  an  oval  figure;  but  gib- 
bous on  the  upper  furface,  and  flat  be- 
low: 
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iow;  they  are  of  a whitilh  colour  and 
Craooth  furface,  and  are  annexed,  one 
on  each  fide,  to  the  fundus  of  the  womb. 
They  are  connefled,  i.  To  the  fundus 
uteri,  by  means  of  the  ligamentum  teres; 
a.  To  the  fallopian  tubes,  and  the  fides  of 
the  pelvis,  by  the  ligamenta  lata  of  the 
uterus,  and  the  alse  vefpertilionum  ; and 
3.  To  many  other  parts  by  means  of  the 
fpermaticveffels. 

Their  fize  differs,  according  to  the  age 
and  temperament  of  the  fubjeft.  They 
are  largeft  in  perfons  in  the  vigour  of 
their  age,  and  in  fuch  as  are  addifled  to 
luft  j fn  fuch  fubjefts,  they  are  found  of 
two  drams  weight,  and  furniflied  with  a 
number  of  prominent  veficles.  ia  old 
people,  they  fcarce  weigh  fo  much  as  half 
a dram,  and  are  dry,  corrugated,  and 
deformed  with  cicatrices. 

The  ovaries  are  furrounded  by  a ftrong 
while  membrane  from  the  peritonaeum, 
and  are  of  a membranaceous  fubftance, 
fibrous,  reticulated,  and  full  of  veffels 
varioully  interwoven  ; among  which  are 
a number  of  round  veficles,  with  a yel- 
low fubftance  difpofed  under  them  : 
thefe  are  more  'or  fewer  in  number,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  temperament  of 
the  perfon  ; and  are  filled  with  a fub- 
ftance much  refemblitig  the  white  of  an- 
egg,  which  acquires  alfo,  on  boiling, 
the  hardnefs  and  confiftence  of  a boiled 
egg.  From  this  analogy  with  the  eggs 
of  birds,  thefe  veficles  were  called,  by 
Hornius,  ova  or  ovula  : the  largeft  of 
them  are  hardly  fo  big  as  a pea;  but  there 
are  fometimes  ten,  femetimes  fifteen, 
and  at  other  times  twenty,  or  more,  in 
one  ovary ; though  fometimes  there  are 
only  one  or  two  of  them  : thefe  are  fup- 
pofed  to  contain  the  'firft  rudiments  of 
the  foetus.  See  the  article  fi'OETUS. 

OVATION,  in  the  roman  antiquity,  a 
leffer  triumph,  allowed  to  commanders 
for  viftories  won  without  the  effufion  of 
much  blood  ; or  for  defeating  a mean 
and  inconfiderable  enemy.  The  fhow 
generally  began  at  the  Albanian  moun- 
tain, whence  the  general  with  his  reti- 
nue, made  his  entry  into  the  city  on 
foot,  with  many  flutes  or  pipes  founding 
in  concert  as  he  pafled  along,  and  wear- 
ing a garland  of  myrtle  as  a token  of 
peace.  The  term  ovation,  according  to 
Servius,  is  derived  from,  owir,  flieep, 
becaufe  on  this  occafion  the  conqueror 
facrificed  a fheep,  as  in  triumph  he  fa- 
crificed  a bull. 


OUDENARDE,  a town  of  the  Auftrraiti 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Flanders 
fituated  on  the  river  Scheld,  thirteen 
miles  fonth  of  Ghent. 

OUDENBURG,  a town  of  the  Audrian- 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  ofFlanders, 
five  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Offend. 

(JVEN,  a kind  of  domeftic  furnace,  ufed 
for  baking  bread,  pies,  tarts,  &c.  of  a 
circular  ftrudlure,  with  a very  low  roof, 
well  lined,  both  on  the  top,  bottom,  and 
fides,  with  Hone ; it  has  a fmall  entrance 
in  the  front,  which  is  exa£Hy  fitted  by  a 
kind  of  door,  which  being  clapped  to 
the  mouth  of  the  oven  confines  the  heat, 
while  bread,  pies  or  puddings  are  baking. 
Over  this,  paftery  cooks,  6fc.  have  ano- 
ther  oven  built  much  in  the  fame  manner, 
which  is  ufed  for  fuch  things  as  require 
a lefs  degree  of  heat.  Ovens  are  heated 
by  burning  dry  wood,  faggots,  Sfr.  in 
them,  till  all  the  parts  are  equally  hot. 

AJf^ing- 0'vt^,\n  metallurgy,  a particular 
kind  of  furnace,  ufed  by  alTayeis  in  their 
operations  upon  metals. 

The  aflaying-oven  is  conftrudfed  in  the 
following  manner:  make  with  iron-platcj 
a hollow  quadrangular  prifni,  eleven 
inches  broad  and  nine  inches  high,  (as  in 
plate  CLXXXIX.  fig,  4.)  ending  at  top 
in  a hollow  quadrangular  pyramid,  bb  cc, 
of  feven  inches  in  height,  terminating  in 
an  aperture  at  top  feven  inches  fquare. 
At  the  bottom  it  muff  be  doled  with  ano- 
ther iron  plate,  which  ferves  as  a bottom 
to  it : near  the  bottom  make  a door,  e, 
three  inches  bigh.and  five  broad,  tolead 
to  the  aflihole;  above  this  door,  andat 
the  height  of  fix  inches  from  the  balls, 
make  another  door  f,  of  the  figure  of 
the  fegment  of  a circle  : then  fatten  three 
long  iron-plates  on  the  fore- part  of  the 
furnace  with  rivets,  one  with  its  lower 
edge,  asat^g,  half  an  inch  high;  the 
fecond  three  inches  high,  as  at  A A ; and 
the  third,  which  is  like  the  firft,  above 
the  upper  door  at  i ? ; and  thefe  plates  are 
to  be  fet  on  in  fuch  a manner  as  to  form 
grooves : in  order  to  ftiut  both  doors, 
you  muft  adapt  to  each  of  them  two 
Aiders;  kk,  1 1,  made  of  iron-plates,  to 
move  within  the  abovementioned  grooves, 
each  of  which  fliould  have  a handle,  but 
the  two  Aiders  belonging  to  the  upper 
door,  muft  have  each  a hole  near  the  top; 
that  is,  one  a fmall  hole,  a fifth  of  an 
inch  broad,  and  an  inch  and  a half  long, 
as  at  ?»;  and  the  other  a femicircular 
apettpre,  one  inch  high  and  two  inches 

broadj 
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koad,  as  at  befides  thefe,  let  five 
round  holes,  each  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, be  bored  in  the  furnace,  two  of 
which  mull  be  in  the  fore-pait,  asat  saj 
two  in  the  back-part,  oppofite  to  the  for- 
mer, and  all  of  them  two  inches  and  a 
half  diftant  from  each  of  the  fides ; and 
a fifth  hole,  p,  mull  be  made  at  the 
height  of  one  inch  above  the  upper  edge 
of  the  upper  door.  The  infide  of  the 
furnace  mull  be  lined  throughout  with 
iron  hooks,  Handing  out  above  half  an 
inch,  and  placed  at  about  three  inches 
dillance  from  each  other,  to  hold  on  the 
matter  of  the  lute,  with  which  the  whole 
inner  furface  is  to  be  coated  : let  an  iron, 
moveable,  hollow,  quadrangular  pyra- 
mid, q,  of  three  inches  in  height,  be 
next  adapted  to  the  upper  aperture  of  the 
furnace,  fo  as  to  Hide  into  the  grooves 
£■  c;  it  mull  have  two  handles,  as  at  s s, 
and  be  feven  inches,  broad  at  the  balls, 
and  end  upwards  in  a hollow  tube,  r, 
three  inches  in  diameter,  two  inches 
high,  and  neatly  cylindrical,  but  a little 
convergent  at  the  top  : this  tube  ferves  to 
fupport  an  iron-funnel  or  flue,-  /,  which 
mull  be  nearly  cylindrical,  hollow,  and 
two  feet  long : this,  when  a very  llrong 
fire  is  required,  mull  be  put  perpendicu- 
larly on  the  lliorter  tube,  in  luch  a man- 
ner that  the  latter  enters  about  an  inch 
and  a half  clofely  and  evenly  into  it,  and 
may  be  taken  olfat  pleafure  when  the  fire 
is  not  required  to  be  fo  very  violent ; let 
a fquare  ledge,  made  of  a thick  iron- 
plate,  be  fallened  at  the  top  of  the  upper 
edge  of  the  lower  door,  which  will  con- 
veniently liipport  the  grate  and  the  lute  ; 
but  this  ledge  mull  be  made  of  two  pieces, 
that  it  may  be  eafily  introduced  into  the 
cavity  of  the  furnace.  You  mull  next 
place  within  the  furnace  fmall  quadran- 
gular iron  bars,  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
fallen  them  edgeways  on  the  extremities 
of  the  ledge,  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
diftant  fioin  each  other.  The  infide  of 
the  furnace  being  then  luted  with  windfor- 
loam,  and  dried  by  a gentle  heat,  will  be 
fit  for  life. 

The  bell  fuel  for  this  furnace  is  charcoal 
made  of  hard  wood,  and  broken  into 
pieces  about  an  inch  big,  which  mull  be  ^ 
introduced  through  the  top  of  the  fur- 
tiace  j anti  when  an  operation  is  per- 
formed, two  iron-bars  are  to  be  put 
through  the  four  holes  above-mentioned, 
on  which  the  muffle  being  introduced 
through  the  upper  aperture,  is  placed  in 


fuch  a manner,  as  that  the  open  forefide 
of  it  be  contiguous  to  the  inward  border 
of  the  upper  door, 

OVER,  in  general,  fignifies  one  thing  be- 
ing above  another ; through,  or  from, 
one  end  to  another;  beyond,  crofs,  or 
overthwart : it  alfo  denotes  excefs,  Sfc. 
thus, 

OvER-BLOW,  among  feamen,  is  when 
the  winds  blow  fo  very  hard,  that  the  fliip 
can  bear  no  topfails. 

Over-Done,  in  the  manege : ahorfe  is  faid 
to  be  over-done  when  his  wind  and  ftrength 
are  broke  and  exhaufled  with  fatigue. 

OVER-FLOWiNd  of  lands,  among  hufband- 
men,  is  commonly  effefled  by  diverting 
the  ftreams  of  rivers,  brocks,  land- 
floods,  or  fprings,  or  feme  part  of  them, 
out  of  their  natural  channel  •.  but  where 
llreams  lie  too  low  for  this,  they  are 
made  ufe  of  to  turn  fuch  engines  as  m?y 
raife  a fufficient  quantity  of  water  to  do 
it.  The  moll  uleful  engine  for  this  pur- 
pofe  is  the  perfian  wheel.  See  the  article 
Persian  wheel. 

Where  there  are  no  ftreams  to  turn  this 
wheel,  the  farmers  have  recourfe  topumps 
and  other  engines  moved  by  the  wind» 
Lands  that  lie  low,  near  brooks,  giv6 
more  frequent  opportunities  for  thefe 
praftices  than  thofe  which  are  near  rivers ; 
the  brooks  having  gieater  falls,  and  the 
livers  running  more  flow  and  levels 
but  when  it  can  be  effefled  by  the  waters 
of  large  rivers,  the  land  is  yet  more  en- 
riched by  it ; thefe  waters  being  much 
more  fruitful  than  the  others..  When  the 
water  is  by  this  engine  thrown  into,  the 
trough,  it  is  to  be  condufled  by  it  to 
the  higheft  part  of  the  land)  and  when 
that  is  lufficiently  flooded,  the  water  is 
tobe  let  into  a large  but  not  deep  trench; 
feveral  fmall  ones  running  out  of  which 
to  all  parts  of  the  land,,  may  convey  it 
every  where,  and  every  part  may  be  en- 
riebed  by  it.  It  is  always  proper  to  iion- 
trive  this  matter  fo,  that  the  overflowing 
may  be  often  repeated,  and  the  water 
quickly  carried  off : for  when  it  is  fulFered 
to  be  long  upon  the  land  in  winter,  it  is 
apt  to  breed  rulhes,  and  other  coarfe 
plants,  upon  the  ground.  All  waters 
are  not  proper  for  this  purpofe  of  over- 
flowing of  lands  to  enrich  them  : the 
waters  of  coal-mines,  and  other  places 
where  there  is  only  fiilpliureous  minerals 
mixed  among  them,  being  apt  to  deftroy 
and  kill  the  gr.rfs  wherever  they  come. 
Land-floods  are  the  heft  to  overflow  -with 

jo 
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in  winter,  and  warm  fattening  fprings  in 
fuinmer.  It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the 
water  of  one  operation  is  dried,  before 
any  more  is  let  on.  It  is  always  bell  alfo 
to  do  it  at  night,  that  the  moifture  may 
be  foalced  into  the  ground  before  the  heat 
of  the  day.  The  walhings  of  towns, 
and  of  public  highways,  is  a great  im- 
provernent  to  lands;  as  is  alfo  thewafli- 
ings  of  lands  where  flieep  feed.  Cold 
clay  lands,  and  other  Hrong  lands  that 
lie  flat  will  only  be  improved  by  over- 
flowing them  with  land-floods,  and  that 
only  in  fummer. 

Over-grown,  on  board  a fliip,  When 
the  waves  of  the  fea  grow  high,  the  ma- 
riners call  it  rough-fea  ; but  when  the 
furges  and  billows  grow  higher,  then  it 
is  an  over-grown  fea. 

Over-hale,  in  the.  fea-language.  A 
rope  is  faid  to  be  overhaled  when  drawn 
too  ftifi,  or  haled  the  contrary  way. 

Over-hale  tfo  See  Runner. 

Over-rake,  among  feamen  : when  a (hip, 
riding  at  anchor,  fo  overheats  herfelf  into 
an  headd'ea,  that  (lie  is  waflied  by  the 
waves  breaking  in  upon  her,  they  fay  the 
waves  over-rake  her. 

Over-reach,  in  the  manege,  is  when  a 
borfe  hrikes  his  hind-feet  againft  his  fore. 
The  word  is  alfo  ufed  for  a drain  or 
painful  fwelling  of  the  mader-finew  of 
an  horfe,  occafioned  by  fnch  over-reach. 

Over-riding,  in  the  manege,  the  fame 
with  over-done,  fupra. 

Over  an  objeilicn,  inlaw,  is  the 

rejefling  or  felting  it  afuie  by  the  court. 

Over  running,  among  printers.  See 
the  ariicle  Printing. 

OVEPvSEERS  of  the  pcor,  are  public 
officers  unpointed  by  datute  in  every 
psrifh,  to  provide  for  the  poor' therein ; 
and  fometimes  they  are  two,  three,  or. 
four,  according  to  the  largenefs  of  pa- 
rifhe.s.  See  the  article  Poor. 

OVERSET,  or  Overthrow,  in  the  fea- 
langnage.  A (hip  is  faid  to  ovevler, 
when  her  keel  turns  nppr-rmod  ; which 
misfortune  is  occafioned  either  by  bearing 
too  rnnch  fail,  or  by  grounding  her  fo 
'hat  (lie  fails  iipnn  one  ilde. 

OVERFLACKEEj  an  iflsnd  of  the  unit- 
ed Neihei  lands,  in  the  pi'ovince  of  Hol- 
l.ind,  fitnaled  in  the  inou'li  of  ihe  river 
Mae',  having  the  iflind  cf  Voorn  on  the 
north,  Rrahant  on  the  ead,  theiflandof 
Schowen  on  ihe  Ibuth,  and  the  Goree  on 
the  wed, 

OVEPvT,  the  fame  with  open  t thus  .sn 
oveit-a£l  lignifiss  an  aCl  wdiicli,  in  law, 
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mud  be  clearly  proved  ; and  fuch  is  fo  be 
alledged  in  every  indifliiieiit  for  high 
treafon. 

OVERTURE,  or  Ouverture,  opening 
or  preluding  ; a term  ufed  for  the  folein- 
nities  at  the  beginning  of  a public  afl  or 
ceremony  ; an  opera,  tragedy,  concert 
of  mafic,  Sfc. 

The  overture  of  the  theatre,  or  fcene,  is 
a piece  of  mufic  ufually  ending  with 
a fugue  : the  overture  of  a jubilee  is 
a general  proceffion,  &c. 

OVERYSCHE,  a town  of  the  Aufirian' 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Brabant, 
fituated  on  the  river  Yfche,  nine  miles 
north  ead  ofEriifTels. 

OVERYSSEL,  one  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, bounded  by  Groningen  on  the 
north,  by  .Wedplialia  on  the  ea(f,  by 
Zutphen  on  the  foiitli,  and  by  Guelder- 
land,  the  Zuyder-fea,  and  Friefland  on 
the  wed. 

OVICULUM,  in  the  antient  nrcliiteflure, 
a little  ovum,  or  egg  : fome  alfo  ufe  ihs 
word  oviculum  for  ovolo.  See  OvoLO. 

OVIEDA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  didy. 
namia-angiofpermia  clafs  of  plants,  llis 
corolla  whereof  is  a ringent  (ingle  petal; 
the  lube  of  the  corolla  is  very  long  and 
fmall ; the  upper  lip  is  concave  and  emar. 
ginated;  the  lower  one  is  divided  into 
three  equal  fegments  : the  fruit  is  a glo- 
bofeberry, containing  two  roiindifli  feeds. 
.-pVIEDO,  a city  of  Spain,  c.apital  of  ihe 
;'i'  province  of  Adnrias:  fituated  on  the 
river  Ada,  fifty  miles  north  of  Leon,  in 
wed  long.  6°  40',  rrortli  ht.  43°  30'. 

OVILIA,  or  Septa,  in  antient  Rome,  a 
place  in  the  campus  martins,  at  (iill 
railed  in  like  a (beep-pen,  wlience  iis 
name.  Afterwards  it  was  .niounlrd  willl 
marble,  and  beautified  wbli  walks  aii.l 
galleries,  as  alfo  with  a tribunal,  or  feat 
of  jiidice.  Within  this  precinft,  or  en- 
cloi'nre,  the  people  were  called  in  to  give 
their  fuffrages  for  th.e  eleflion  of  magi- 
drates.  The  afrent  into  the  ovilia  was 
not  by  dnirs,  hut  by  ponies,  or  narrow 
boards,  laid  there  for  the  occalion ; m 
which  accountr/f  poti/e  dejici  was, to  he  de- 
nied the  privilege  of  voting  t and  per- 
fons  thus  dealt  with,  were  called  depon- 
tani. 

oviparous,  a term  applied  to  fncli 
animals  as  bring  forth  their  young,  oi 
O'VO,  from  eggs  ; as  birds,  infcfts,  ISc, 
See  the  article  Egg. 

The  oviparous  kind  dand  in  oppofitioa 
, to  thofe  winch-  bring  forth  their  young 
alive-  caiiej  vivinaraus  anima.s,  as 
‘ man, 
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trian,  quadrupeds,  &c.  Oviparous  ani- 
mals may  be  faid  to  be  fuch  as  conceive - 
eggs  which  they  afterwards  bring  forth, 
and  from  which,  by  the  incubation  of 
the  parent,  or  fome  other  principle  c'f 
warmth  and  fermentation,  at  length 
arife  animals  ; which,  after  they  have 
fpent  the  molfture  or  humour  they  have 
been  furrounded  withal,  and  are  grown 
to  a (ufficient  bulk,  firmnefs  and  ftrength, 
break  their  (hell  and  come  forth.  The 
oviparous  kind,  befides  birds,  include 
divers  other  fpecies  of  terreftrial  ani- 
mals. 

OVIS,  the  Sheep,  in  zoology.  See  the 
article  SHEEP. 

OULNEY,  a market- town  of  Buck- 
inghamlhire,  (ituated  nine  miles  fouth- 
ealf  of  Northampton. 

OULZ,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Piedmont,  fituated  in  ealt  long.  6° 
30°,  north  lat.  45®. 

OUNCE,  imcia,  a little  weight,  the  lix- 
leenth  part  of  a pound-avoirdupois,  and 
the  twelfth  part  of  a pound-troy  : the 
ounce-avoirdupois  is  divided  into  eight 
drains,  and  the  ounce- troy  into  twenty 
penny-weights.  See  Weight. 

Ounce,  Ijax,  in  zoology.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Lynx. 

OUNDLE,  a market  town  of  Northamp- 
tonlhire,  fituated  on  the  river  Nen, 
twenty-two  miles  north  eaft  of  North- 
ampton. 

OVOLO,  or  Ovum,  in  architeflure,  around 
moulding,  whole  profile,  or  fweep,  in 
the  ionic  and  compofite  capitals,  is  ufu- 
ally  a quadrant  of  a circle  ; whence  it  is 
allb  commonly  called  the  quarter  round. 

It  was  ufually  enriched  with  fculptnre  by 
theantiems,  in  the  form  of  chefnut-fhells; 
whence  Vitiuvius,  and  others,  called  it 
echinus,  i.e.  chefnut- fliell.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Moulding. 

Among  us,  it  is  ufually  cut  with  the  re- 
prel'entation  of  eggs  and  anchors,  or  ar- 
rows-heads  placed  alternately. 

OURAN,  the-  name  of  an  imaginary  feft 
of  magicians,  in  the  ifland  of  Gromboc- 
canore,  in  the  Eaft-Indics  ; v.ihere  they 
are  fuppofed  to  have  the  art  of  lendcring 
themfelves  invifible,  and  paffing  where 
they  pleafe,  and  by  thefe  means  doing 
infinite  inil'chief. 

OUROLOGY,  in  medicine,  a name  given 
by  authors  to  a treatife  or  difeourfe  on 
the  lubjeft  of  urine.  See  the  article 
Urine. 

OUSE,  a river,  which  rifing  in  the  north  of 
Yorkfiiire,  runs  fouth-eall  by  Yoik:' 
voL.  HI. 
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and,  continuing  that  courfe,  falls  into' 
the  Trent, 

Ouse  is  alfo  a river  which  rifes  on  the 
confines  of  Oxfordlliire  and  Bucking- 
hamlhire,  and  running  nortb-eaftihrough 
Buckinghamfhire,  Bedfordfliire,  H,un- 
tingdonfliire,  Cambridgelhire,  and  Nor- 
folk, paflfes  by  Buckingham,  Bedford, 
Huntingdon,  and  Ely,  dil'charging  it- 
felf  into  the  bay  of  the  German  fea  at 
Lynn. 

OUSTED,  in  our  old  law-books,  the  being 
removed  or  put  out  of  pofledion. 

OUSTER  LE  MAIN,  a writ  antienlly 
granted  and  direbled  to  the  efclieator,  on 
a petition  for  the  fame  purpofe,  ■ to  deliver 
feifin  out  of  the  king’s  hand  to  the  party 
who  filed  out  the  writ,  becaufe  the  lands 
feifed  were  not  held  of  the  king  : or  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  the  wardfiiip  of 
them,  &c.  It  is  likewife  taken  to  be  the 
judgment  given  in  a monftrans  de  droit : 
but  all  ourter  le  mains,  wardfliips,  live- 
ries, &c.  are  now  taken  away. 

OUSTER  LE  MER,  in  law,  fignifies  a 
caufe  of  excufe  given  to  the  comt  on  a 
di-fendant’s  not  appearing  upon  fum- 
mons,  by  alledging  that  he  wias  then  be- 
yond the  Teas. 

OUSTIACH,  or  Ostiach  coiintryj  is  a 
part  of  Afiatic  Ruflia,  extending  along 
the  river  Irtis  to  its  confluence  with  the 
river  Oby,  and  from  thence  northward 
along  the  banks  of  the  Oby  and  Jenifa, 
into  the  gulph  of  the  Manga-fea,  or 
the-  frozen  ocean  ; and  extending  alfo 
along  the  banks  of  feveral  rivers  which 
fail  into  the  Oby  and  Jenifa. 

OUFFANGTHEF  is  taken  for  an  antient 
privilege  of  the  lord,  when  a felon, 
dwelling  in  his  manor,  was  taken  out  of 
his  fee;  in  which  cafe,  he  migiit  caufe 
him  to  be  brought  back  to  judgment  in 
his  own  court. 

OUT-HOUSES  are  fuch  as  belong  and 
are  adjoining  to  dwelling- houfes. 

OUT-LAND,  among  the  Saxons,  was 
that  land  vvhich  lay  beyond  the  demefnes, 
and  was  granted  out  to  tenants  ; though 
at  the  will  of  the  lord,  in  like  manner  as 
copyhold  eftates. 

OUT-LAW,  fignifies  one  that  is  deprived 
of  the  bentfit  of  the  law,  and  therefore 
held  to  be  out  of  the  king’s  proteflion. 
See  the  next  article. 

Where  an  original  writ,  and  the  writs  of 
capias,  alias,  and  pluries,  have  been 
Kfued  againlt  a perfon,  and  are  returned 
by  the  flieriff,  non  ell  inventus,  and  af- 
ter proclamation  made  for  him  to  appear, 
13  T e?r, 
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if  he  omits  fo  doing,  he  then  be- 
eomes  out-lawed : though,  formerly,  no 
petfon  could  be  out  lawed,  except  in  the 
cafe  of  felony  5 which  being  puniftableby 
death,  any  perfon  was  at  liberty  to  flay 
the  out-l.iw  i but  that  is  now  altered,  and 
no  perfon  but  the  fteriff,  on  a lawful  war- 
rant, may  put  a peilbn  out-lawed  for  fe- 
lony to  death.  -An  infant  under  age,  or 
a woman  who  is  never  fworn  to  allegi- 
ance, cannot  be  an  out-law,  though  the- 
latter  is  faid  to  be  waived.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Waive. 

OUTLAWRY,  is  where  a perfon  is  out- 
lawed, and  on  that  account  lofes  the  be- 
nefit of  afubjefl.  See  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle. 

The  procefs  of  outlawry  lies  in  indifl- 
jnents  of • treafon  or  felony,  and  alfo  of 
trefpafs  vi  & armis,  confpiracy,  £fc.  And 
by  ftatute,  perfons  may  be  out-lawed  in 
many  civil  aflions,  as  debt,  cafe,  cove- 
nant, £fc.  On  an  outlawry  for  felony 
the  perfon  forfeits  his  lands,  goods,,  and 
cliattelsj  in  perfonal  affions,  the  goods 
and  chattels  of  the  perfon  are  only  liable, 
and  they  are  forfeited  to  the  king,  with 
the  profits  of  his  chattels  real,  by  a ne- 
cefiary  confequence,  that  the  party  be- 
ing extra  legem,  is  therefore  incapable  to 
take  them  himfelf.  In  the  cafe  of  either 
treafon  or  felony,  an  outlawry  may  be 
reverfed  by  writ  of  error,  or  plea  ; and 
she  judgment  upon  the  reverfal  is,,  that 
the  party  lhal!  be  reltored  to  all  that  he 
loft,  &c . however,  he  muft  plead  to  the 
indlSment  againft  him.  If  a party  out- 
lawed in  a civil  caufe,  does  come  in  gra- 
tis, on  the  return  of  the  exigent,  alias, 
or  pluries,  he  may,  by  motion,  reverfe 
the  outlawry,  witboiit  putting  in  of  bail : 
but  in  cafe  he  comes  in  upon  a cepi  cor- 
pus, he  lliall  not  be  permitted  to  do  it, 
iinlefs  he  appear  in  perfon,.  or  give  bail  to 
the  Iherifffor  his  appearance  on  the.return 
of  the  cepi.  V/hen  an  outlawry  is  after 

' judgment,  it  cannot  be  reverfed,  till  fa- 
tlsfa.ftion  is  acknowledged  of  record  by 
the  plaintiff,  or  the  defendant  has  brought 
the  money  recovered  into  court:  and  on 
reverfal  of  an  outlawry,  the  plaintiff  may 
declare  againft  the  defendant  for  the  fame 
matter,  in  two  terms,  on  a new  original, 
and  in  another  county,  befidesthatwhere- 
in  the  aflion  was  firft  laid. 

©UTLICKER,  in  a ftiip,  a fmall  piece 
of  timber  made  fall  to  the  top  of  the  poop, 
and  Handing, out  right  a-ttern.  At  the 
outmoft  end  thereof  is  a hole,  into  which 
the  Iknding  part  of  the  llieet  is  reeved,. 


through  the  block  of  the  fheet;  and  then 
again  through  another  block,'  which  is 
feized  clofe  by  the  end  of  this  outlicker. 
It  is  feldom  ufed  in  great  fhips,  except 
the  mizen-maft  is  placed  fo  far  aft,  that 
there  is  not  room  within-board  to  hale 
the  ftieet  flat. 

OUT- RIDERS,  certain  bailiffs -errant, 
that  are  employed  by  Iheriffs,  to  ride  to 
the  farthermoft  parts  of  counties,  or  hun- 
dreds, in  order  to  fummon  people  more 
fpeedily  to  county  courts,  £fc. 

OUTWARD  flanking  migle,  or  Hhe  angle 
of  the  tenaille,  in  fortification,  is  com- 
prehended by  the  two  flanking  lines  , of 
defence. 

OUTWORKS,  in  fortification,  all  thofe- 
works  made  without-fide  the  ditch  of  a 
fortified  place,  to  cover  and  defend  it. 
Outworks,  called  alfo  advanced  and  de- 
tached works,  are  thofe  which  not  only 
ferve  to  cover  the  body  of  the  place,  but 
alfo  to  keep  the  enemy  at  a diftance,  and 
prevent  his  taking  advantage  of  the  ca. 
vities  and  elevations  ufually  found  in  the 
places  about  the  counterfearp,  which 
might  ferve  them  either  as  lodgments,  or 
as  rideanx,  to  facilitate  the  carrying  on 
their  trenches,  and  planting  their  batteries 
againft  the  place  : fuch  are  ravelines,  te- 
nailles,  hornwoi'ks,  queve  d’.arondes,  en- 
velopes, crown-works,  Sfc.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Ravelin,  Tenaille, '^c. 

It  is  a general  rule  in  all  outworks,  that 
if  there  be  feveral  of  them,  one  before 
another,  to  cover  one  and  the  fame  te- 
millle  of  a place,  the  nearer  ones  mult 
gradually,  one  after  another,  command 
thofe  that  are  farther  advanced  out  inio 
the  champaign,  that  is,  muft  have  higher 
ramjaarts,  thatfo  they  may  overlook  and 
fire  upon  the  befiegers,  when  they  are 
mailers,  of  the  more  outward  works. 

OUVERTURE.  See  Overture. 

OVUM  philosophicu-m,  or  chemicum, 
a glafs-body,  of  an.  oval  form,  lefemh- 
ling  an  egg,  ufed  for  the  fublimation  of 
mercury.  See  Mercury. 

OUZEL,  or  the  Water  Ouzel,  in  orni- 
thology, the  motacilla,  wiih  a black  body 
and  white  breaft,  See  MoTACILLA.  ^ 

OWELTY,  or  Ovelty  of fer^oices,  in 
our  law-books,  denotes  an  equality  of 
fervices;  as  in  the  cafe  of  a lord- inefne, 
and  a tenant  who  holds  the  mefne,  as 
he  hohis  of  the  fnperior  lord. 

OWL,  in  ornithology,  ihe  englifti  name  of 
feveral  fpecies  of  the  llrix.  See  StRIX- 
The  feveral  fpecies  of  ftrix,  that  fall 
under  this  denomination,,  are  very  nu- 

mefouo.- 
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merous.  i.  For  the  great  horn-ow! 
eagle-owl,  fee  the  article  Bubo. 
a.  The  black  and  white  horn-owl,  or  the 
white  aurited  ftrix,  is  a beautiful  bird, 
equal  to  a turkey  in  fize,  of  a fnow. 
white  colour,  elegantly  variegated  with 
fpets  and  lines  of  black;  the  head  is 
large,  round,  fliort,  and  decorated  in  a 
very  beautiful  manner,  with  a pair  of 
ears  or  horns,  as  they  are  ufually  called, 
being  tufts  of  ereft  feathers,  having  their 
origin  from  the  verges  of  the  apertures 
of  the  ears.  3.  The  lelTer  horn-owl, 
being  the  ftrix  with  the  head  aurited  with 
fix  feathers,  is  anrither  very  beautiful 
bird,  equal  to  a large  pigeon  in  fize,  with 
very  large  wings ; the  wings  are  reddifli, 
as  is  alfo  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  ami 
back.  4.  The  grey-owl,  or  the  brown 
ftrix,  with  a fmooth  head,  with  black 
eyes,  and  the  primary  wing-feathers  fer- 
rated.  5.  The  yellow  owl,  with  a fmooth 
head.  6.  The  hazel-owl,  or  the  brown 
ftrix,  with  a fmooth  head,  and  the  eyes 
brown.  7.  The  yellow-eyed  owl,  or 
the  brown  fmooth-headed  ftrix, 1 with  the 
iris  of  the  eyes  yellow.  S.  The  varie- 
gated tailed  owl,  or  the  brown  fmooth- 
headed  ftrix,  fpotted  with  white,  and 
with  white  fafcise  on  the  tail.  9.  The 
little  owl,  or  the  brown  ftiix,  with  a 
fmooth  head,  and  five  feries  of  fpots  on 
the  wing  feathers.  This  is  an  extremely 
pretty  little  bird,  and  fo  final!,  that  it 
appears  fingular  to  fee  the  marks  of  this 
genus  on  it.  It  is  about  the  bignefs  of 
the  black-bird,  and  its  wings  are  very 
long.  10.  The  white  ow.l,  or  the  white 
ftrix,  with  a fmooth  head,  being  nearly 
equal  to  a goofe  in  blgnefs.  it.  The 
common  brown-owl,  or  jay-owl,  being 
the  brown  fmooth-headed  llfix,  with  the 
third  of  the  wing- feathers  longeft,  and 
about  the  fize  of  a pigeon.  12.  The 
german  horn-owl,  or  the  horn-owl  with 
a long  tail.  13.  The  church-owl,  or 
the  lefler  horn-ow],  being  the  variegated- 
backed,  fmooth  headed  ftrix.  14.  The 
white-beaked  owl,  or  the  fmooth-headed 
ftrix,  with  a bluifti,  grey  back,  and  a 
whitifh  beak.  And,  16.  The  yellow- 
beaked  american  owl,  or  the  yellow- 
beaked  ftrix,  with  a brown  body,  varie- 
gated  with  white. 

OWLER,  any  perfon  who  conveys  wool, 
©’f.  to  the  fea-fide  in  the  night  time, 
there  to  be  (hipped,  contrary  to  law. 

OWSE,  among  tanners,  oaken  bark  beat- 
en or  ground  fmall,  to  ferve  in  the  pre- 
paration of  leather. 


OXE 

or  OX,  boi,  In  zoology,  makes  a genus  of 
quadrupeds.  See  the  article  Bos. 

The  common  ox  is  too  well  known  fo 
need  a particular  defcription  ; the  hull  is 
a very  heavy,  but  at  the  fame  time  a 
.(lately  , and  fierce-looking  animal,  with 
wide  noftrils,  large  eyes,  and  long  and 
patulous  ears;  his  forehead  is  decorated 
with  (hort  cui  led  hair,  and  the  (kin  hangs 
loofe  under  his  throat ; for  the  proper- 
ties of  a bull,  kept  for  breeding,  fee  the 
article  Bull. 

V/hen  thefe  creatures  are  intended  to 
breed,  the  better  the  land  is,  the  larger 
fort  of  beads,  is  to  be  chofen,  and  the 
greater  will  be  the  profit.  But  of  what- 
ever fort  the- breed  is,  the  bull  fliould  al- 
ways be  of  the  famercountry  with  the 
cow,  otherwife  it  never  fucceeds  fo  vi'el). 
See  the  article  Cow. 

The  larged  oxen  are  to  be  chofen  for 
work,  and  for  feeding,  but  then  it  mult 
be  where  there  is  land  rich  enough  to 
maintain  them.  When  they  are  to  draw, 
care  mull  be_taken  to  match  them  well, 
both  for  height  and  (Irength  ; for  if  one 
be  (Ironger-than  the  other,  the  weakeft 
will  foon  be  deftroyed.  They  mud  never 
be  driven  beyond  their  natural  pace,  for 
the  beating  them  throws  them  into  for- 
feits; and  many  other  difeafes.  The 
time  of  putting  oxen  to  work  is  at  three 
years  old  ; they  muft  he  worked  gently 
the  fil'd  year,  efpecially  in  hot  weather, 
and  fed  with  a large  quantity  of  hay : 
:this  will  enable  them  to  bear  their  labour 
better  than  grafs ; and  they  (hould  be  al- 
ways kept  in  a middle  (late,  neither  too 
fat  nor  too  lean.  They  may  be  worked 
till  they  are  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  and 
then  fold. 

Difeafes  of  Oxen.  As  fcarce  any  crea- 
ture is  more  ufeful  to  man  than  the  qx 
kind,  nothing  is  more  worthy  confidera- 
ation  than  the  nature  and  origin  of  their 
difeafes,  and  the  remedies  for  them.  The 
fame  diftemper  that  has  of  late  years  car- 
ried o(F  fuch  vaft  numbers  of  thefe  cattle 
with  us  and  elfewliere,  has  at  other  times 
raged  in  Italy.  In  the  year  1710,  and 
the  fucceeding  one,  there  was  a great 
mortality  among  the  horned  cattle  there, 
and  the  occafion  of  it  was  evidently , the 
unnatural  feafon  preceding.  The  whole 
autuqtn  before  had  been  wet,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  winter  folftice  there  were  con- 
tinual cold  winds,  and  fmall,  but  lading 
rains.  The  fpring  that  fucceeded  was 
alfo  cold  and  rainy,  and  the  defeft  of 
heat,  and  abundance  of  raoifture,  made 
13  T » a 
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a change  in  the  whole  face  of  nature : 
the  medicinal  I’prings  had  not  their  wont- 
ed effefl ; and  the  fruits  of  the  earth 

I could  not  appear  at  their  proper  feafons, 
nor  in  their  due  peifeclion.  The  grafs 
was  injured  by  this,  and  the  ground  ren- 
dered continually  damp  and  unwhole- 
(bme:  and  to  this  was  evidently  owing 
tiie  malignant  and  contagious  dileafe  that 
raged  among  the  cattle  afterwards.  It 
w'as  fuppofed  at  that  time  with  them,  as 
of  late  with  us  and  elfewhere,  that  the 
contagion  was  brought  in  among  their 
oxen  by  firange  cattle  coming  from  in- 
fefled  places,  but  this  proved  to  be  an 
error  ; for  if  an  ox  was  removed  to  ever 
fo  diftmt  a pafture,  he  never  efcaped  the 
better  for  it : the  whole  earth  and  its  pro- 
duflions  were  vitiated  throughout  the 
country,  and  there  was  no  fafeiy  in  any 
jprrtofit. 

The  ufe  of  this  obPervation  mull  be,  the 
Jceeping  the  cattle  in  fucceeding  years  out 
of  the  way  of  thofe  things  which  occafion 
their  fickntlfes  in  fuch  as  thele.  If  the 
autumn  or  winter  be  extremely  cold  and 
wet,  remove  the  cattle  out  of  the  low 
grounds,  and  put  them  to  feed  in  fandy, 
dry  foils,  on  the  high  grounds;  give  them 
water  from  Inch  places  vyhere  the  fan 
has  moll  power,  and  it  is  lefs  chilling 
ccld  than  in  odiers  ; and  in  cafes  of  im- 
minent danger,  always  mix  fome  fait  in 
jt.  If  the  bad  .vyeather  continues,  let 
them  always  have  clean  ftraw  to  lie  on, 
and  a dry  cevering;  and  in  cafes  where 
the  contagion  is  already  begun,  the  fu- 
migating the  houfes  where  they  are  kept 
with  bay  leaves  and  eleutberian  bark,  is 
judged  convenient.  As  to  remedies, 
when  they  areonce  feized  with  the  dillem- 
per,  it  is  hard  to  underftapd  what  inten- 
tion to  preferibe  in,  and  how  to  afeertain 
the  doles  ; and  as  the  late  praflice,  in 
attempting  to  cure,  has  been  of  very 
little  fervice,  the  cautions  for  prevent- 
ing the  difeafe  ought  to  be  redoubled,  to 
avoid  an  almoft  incurable  mi.-foitune. 

OXALIS,  or  OxYS,  Wood  sorrel. 
See  the  article  M'asrf  Sorrel. 

PXFILD,  in  onr  old  writers,  is  faid  to 
he  a reftitution  made  by  a county,  Sfr. 
for  any  wrong  done  in  the  larne.  See 
the  article  Hue  and  cry. 

OXFORD,  the  capital  city  of  Oxforddiire, 
and  the  fee  of  a hifliop  ; it  is  fituated  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Ills  and  Ciierwell, 
fifty-five  miles  welt  of  London  ; weft 
long.  1°  if,  and  north  lat.  51°  45'. 
fjxfoj'J  is  moll  rematkabic  cn  account 


of  its  univerfity,  which  coflfifts  of  twenty 
colleges' and  five  halls  : this  city  fends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  theuni- 
verfity  as  many. 

OXGANG,  or  OXGATE,  is  generally  ta. 
ken,  in  our  old  law-books,  for  fifteen 
acres,  or  as  much  ground  as  a (ingle  ox 
can  plough  in  a year. 

OXUCIJE,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name 
of  a genus  of  fofiils  of  the  clafs  of  the 
felenitae,  but  of  the  columnar,  not  the 
rhomboidal  kind.  The  felenitae  of  this 
genus  conlilt  of  fix  equal  planes,  having 
their  top  or  bottom  no  broader  or  more 
depreffed  than  the  others ; and  in  this 
differing  from  the  ilchnambluces,  or 
flatted  columnar  felpniias,  as  they  do 
from  the  il'ambluces  or  cryftaliform,  but 
broken  ended  ones,  by  having  their  ends 
naturally  tapering  off  to  a point.  The 
bodies  of  this  genus,  like  thofe  of  the 
oiher  genera  of  ihe  columnar  felenite,  are 
liable  to  a longitudinal  track  in  their 
middle  ; and  tills  fonietimes  includes  a 
little  clay,  in  form  of  an  ear  of  grafs. 
See  the  article  Selenit.®. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  only  two  known 
fpccies.  I.  Afinekind,  with  thin.flakes 
and  tranfverfe  filaments,  found  in  the 
clayey  banks  of  the  river  Nen,  near  Pe- 
terborough, in  Norlhamptonlliire;  and, 
a.  A dull  kind,  with  thick  plates  and 
longitudinal  filaments.  This  is  not  un- 
comirion  in  Yoiklliire,  and  lies  fome- 
times  in  a yellow,  fometimes  in  a blue 
clay. 

PXUS,  a river  which-rifes  in  the  mountains 
on  the  north  of  India,  and  running  north- 
well,  through  Ufbec  Tartary,  afterwards 
feparates  Perfia  from  Ufbec  Tartary,  and 
falls  into  the  Cafpian  fea,  in  44°  north 
latitude. 

OXYCOCCUS,  in  botany,  a fpecies  of 
vaccinium.  See  Vaccinium. 

OXYCRATE,  oxycratum,  in  pharmacy, 
fifr.  a mixture  -rf  vinegar  and  water, 
proper  to  affwage,  cool,  and  refrelli; 
they  make  fomentations  of  oxyo'ale, 
clyllers  of  cxycrate,  &c.  The  ufiiat 
proportion  is  one  fpoonful  of  vinegar  to 
five  or  fix  fpopnfuls  of  vyater. 

OXYCROCEUM,  in  pharmacy,  Sfr.  a 
preparation  much  ufed  in  plalters  for 
fraflures,  Wc.  made  as  follows ; take  yel- 
low wax,  one  pound  ; pitch  and  galba- 
num,  each  half  a pound:  melt  them  over 
a gentle  fire  ; and  then  add  of  veiiicc- 
turpentine,  myrrh,  and  olihanum,  each 
three  ounces  ; laffron,  tvyp  ounces  : 
make  them  into  a olallcr. 

pXYGLlj"- 
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gXYGLYCU,  a fpecies  of  drink  prepared 

' of  the  fweetett  honey- combs,  macerated 
and  boiled.  The  combs  from  which  all 
the  honey  has  been  exprelfed,  are  put  in- 
to a pot  with_pure  water,  and  boiled  till 
they  feem  to  have  depofited  all  their  con- 
tained honey  in  the  water.  This  liquor 
js  td  be  kept,  and,  when  diluted  with 
cold  water,  is  to  be  drank  in  the  fummer- 
time,  in  order  to  remove  thirft. 

OXYMEL,  in  pharmacy,  acompofition  of 
vinegar  and  honey. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  oxymel,  where- 
of the  fimple  kind  is  made  by  boiling,  in 
a glazed  earthen-veffel,  and  with  a gentle 
fire,  two  pounds  of  clarified  honey,  in  a 
pint  of  vinegar,  to  the  confiftence  of  a 
fyrup. 

The  chief  compound  oxymels,  are  oxy- 
jnel  of  garlic,  and  oxymel  of  fquills. 
Oxymel  of  garlic  is  ^lus  made take  of 
garlic,  fliced,  an  ounce  and  an  half; 
caraway-feeds,  and  fweet-fennel-feeds,  of 
(Each  two  drams  ; of  clarified  honey,  ten 
ounces ; of  vinegar,  half  a pint : boil 
the  vinegar  a little  while  in  a glazed 
earthen-veffel,  with  the  feeds  bruifed  ; 
then  add  the  garlic,  apd  cover  the  veffel; 
after  all  is  cold,  prefs  out  the  liquor; 
and,  with  the  heat  of  a balneum,  diffblve 
in  it  the  honey. 

Oxymel  of  fquills  is  madeby  boiling  three 
pounds  of  clarified  honey  in  a quart  of 
vinegar  of  fquills,  oyer  a gentle  fire,  to 
the  confiftence  of  a fyrup. 

In  all  the  oxymels,  a metalline  veffel  muft 
be  avoided,  left  if  (hould  be  corroded  by 
the  vinegar. 

OXYRRHODIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a com- 
pound medicine,  made  of  four  or  five 
parts  of  oil  of  rofes,  and  one  of  vi- 
negar. ' 

It  is  ufed  in . inflammations,  and  to  dry 
up  tetters. 

OXYSACCHARUM,  a liquid  medicine 
prepared  of  fugar  and  vinegar. 

OYER,  in  lavy- books,  feenis  to  have  been 
antiently  uied  for  what  is  now  called 
affifes.  See  the  article  Assise. 

Oyer  and  terminer,  acommiffion  di- 
rected to  the  judge  of  affile,  and  other 
gentlemen,  impovyering  them  to  hear  and 
determine  all  criminal  caufes,  and  to  try 
all  offenders,  whether  for  treafon,  felo- 
ny, or  trefpafs. 

On  the  general  commiffion  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  there  goes  a precept  to  the  llie- 
tiff,  in  the  name  of  the  jiiftices,  bearing 
date  fifteen  days  before  their  felfions,  in 


order  to  return  tweptyTfour  perfons,  for  a 
grand-jury,  on  fuch  a day.  See  Jury. 
Thefe  jufliices  have  power  to  proceed 
only  upon  indifilmepts  that  are  brought 
before  them,  unlefs  they  have  likewife  a 
commiflion  of  gaol-delivery,  or  a fpecial 
one;  which,  it  is  .faid,  may  be  granted 
to  enquire  of  oppreffions  and  e.xiortions 
of  under- flieriffs,  bailiffs,  clerks  of  the 
market,  and  all  other  officers,  on  the 
complaint  of  any  one  wbo  will  fue  out 
the  fame. 

Oyer  of  a deed,  a petition  to  hear  and 
perufe  any  deed,  upon  which  an  aftion  Is 
brought.  This  is  always  granted  the 
defendant,  who  may  alfo  take  a copy  of 
it,  that  he  may  copfider  what  to  plead  to 
theafiiion.  It  is  held,  that  where  exe- 
cutors bring  an  aftion  of  debt,  the  de- 
fendant may  crave  oyer  of  the  will. 
There  is  alfo  oyer  of  a record,  wherein 
the  plamtiff  or  defendant  moves  the  court, 
that  they  will  hear  or  look  upon  a re- 
cord. 

OYES,  or  Oyez,  fignifies  hear  ye ; and 
is  frequently  ufed  by  the  cryeis  in  our 
courts,  on  making  proclamations,  or  to 
enjoin  filence. 

OYSTER,  or  Oister,  ofrea,  in  zooIot 
gy»  R genus  of  bivalve  fliell-fifti,  the 
lower  valve  of  which  is  hollowed  on  the 
infide,  and  gibbofe  without;,  the  upper 
one  is  more  flat;  and  both  are  com- 
poled  of  a multitude  of  lamina  or  crufts, 
and  ufually  fcabrous  or  rough  on  the 
outer  furface : fome  oyfter-lhells  .ire  alfo 
furniflied  with  tubercles,  or  fpines,  and 
others  are  deeply  furrowed  and  plicated: 
the  figure  of  moll  is  roundilh,  but  in  fome 
it  is  quite  irregular. 

Oyfter-lhells  are  accounted  drying  and 
abftergent,  and  given  internally,  fudo- 
rific. 

OZxENA,  o^aiva,  in  furgery,  a foul  and 
malignant  ulcer  of  the  nofe,  diftinguiflied 
by  its  fcetor,  and  often  accompanied  vyith 
a caries  of  the  bones  of  the  nofe.  ' 

An  ozsena  generally  proceeds  from  a 
foulnefs  of  the  blood,  and  efpecially  when 
it  is  affefiled  with  the  fcurvy  or  venereal 
difeafe  ; tho’  fometimes  it  proceeds  from 
acrimonious  or  cauftic  fubftances  drawn 
into  the  nofe  along  with  the  breath. 

As  to  the  cure,  fuch  medicines  Ihould  be 
ufed,  as  ferve  to  correft  the  blood,  and 
refitify  the  depraved  habit  of  body  ; of 
which  mercurials,  and  decoftions  of  the 
woods,  are  the  chief ; and  in  the  mean 
time  the  patient’s  diet  fliould  be  fpaie  and 
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light,  and  without  feafoning  5 and,  when 
owing  to  a venereal  caufe,  nothing  proves 
fo  effeflual  as  a falivation. 

Externally,  fuch  topical  medicines  mud 
be  applied  as  ferve  to  deterge  ulcers,  as 
tlie  aqua  virid.  Hartmanni,  applied  with 
tents  or  linen-rags  rolled  up,  A mixture 
of  lime-water  with  mercurius  dulcis  may 
be  likewife  ufed  with  fuccefs.  You  will 
alfo  find  great  benefit  in  the  word  kind 
of  the  diforder,  from  a decoflion  of  fa- 
vin  and  fcordium,  in  a pound  of  which 
mull  be  dilfolved  an  ounce  of  the  ungu- 
ent. fufc.  Wurtz,  ufed  warm  ; or  an  in- 
jefilion  of  fpirit  of  wine,  in  which  is  dif- 
folved  fame  honey  of  rofes  and  mercurial 
ointment.  Some  ufe  an  injeflion  of  oil 
of  fweet  almonds,  an  ounce,  with  a dram 
of  oil  of  caftor,  to  foften  the  acrimony  of 
the  humours  j others,  again  recommend 
tobacco-leaves,  or  tobacco  - ointment ; 
and  others  ufe  precipitate,  rfiixed  with 
an  emollient  ointment,  and  applied  with 
tents : if  the  pain  be  great,  they  add  to 
thefe  medicines,  a fcrupleof  camphpr  and 
faffron,  with  half  a fcrupleof  offium.  Lalf- 
ly,  fumigating  with  cinnabar  is  recom- 
mended ; in  the  ufe  of  which  medicines, 
the  patient  mull  continue,  at  lead,  till  the 
flench  and  difcharge  of  corrupt  matter 
ceafe.  When  the  matter  is  well  diged- 
ed,  the-  running  abated,  and  the  pain 


gone,  the  ulcer  may  be  cicatrized  with 
lotions,  and  waflied  with  warm  milk.  If 
it  gathers  to  a crud,  it  may  be  removed 
by  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  or  by  a powder 
made  of  rofemary  and  lavender-flowers, 
dried-lemon-peel,  and  common  fnulF. 
When  the  ozsena  is  accompanied  with  a 
caries,  it  is  hardly  curable,  before  a fe- 
paration  of  the  carious  bone  is  obtained, 
which  may  fometimes  bd  effefled  by  pli- 
ers,  or  a pair  of  fcilTars, 

Sometimes  the  ozsena  is  fituated  in  the  li- 
nns of  the  upper  jaw;  in  which  cafe  Dr, 
Drake  advifes  to  extraft  one  of  the  den- 
tes raolares,  and  then  to  open  a palfage 
through  the  alveolus  or  focket,  into  the 
finus,  by  a probe  or  other  Iharp-pointed 
indrument : by  this  opening  the  offend- 
ing matter  may  not  only  be  difcharged, 
but  you  may  throw  in  proper  injeilions, 
compofed  of  elixir  proprietatis,  or  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh  and  aloes,  either  alone, 
or  mixed  with  a deco6lion  of  favin  and 
fcordium,  with  fome  honey  of  rofes; 
which  mud  be  retained  in  the  finus  fof 
fome  time,  by  Hopping  up  the  paffage: 
then,  after  the  injeStion  is  difcharged,  a 
tent,  tied  to  a thread,  is  to  be  inferted, 
to  prevent  the  palfage  from  clofing  up, 
before  the  ulcer  is  thoroughly  deterged; 
after  which,  the  cure  may  be  completed 
with  balfamics. 


Por  p,  the  fifteenth  letter,  and  ele- 
venth confoiiant  of  the  alphabet ; 
9 the  found  of  which  is  formed  by  ex- 
prefling the  breath  fomewhat  more  fud- 
denly  than  in  forming  the  found  of  b : 
in  other  refpefts,  thefe  two  founds  are 
very  much  alike,  and  are  often  confound- 
ed one  with  another.  When  Jt  dands  be- 
fore t ox  f,  its  found  is  loll,  as  in  the 
• •vioxAipfalms,pJychdogy,ptolemaic,  ptifan, 
&c.  when  placed  before  h,  they  both  to- 
gether have  the  found  oi  f,  as  in  phi- 
iofopbj,  phyfic,  &c. 

As  an  abbreviature,  P dands  for  Pu- 
blius, pondo,  &c.  PA.  DIG.  for  pa- 
tricia  dignatis  ; P.  C.  for  patres  confcrip- 
ti ; P.  F.  for  Publii  filiiis  ; P.  P.  for 
propofitum,  or  propofitum  publice;  P, 


R.  for  popnlus  romanus;  PR.  S,  fop 
prsetoris  fententia  ; and  PRS.  P.  foe 
prasfes  pvovinciae. 

In  the  Italian  mufic,  P.  dands  for  pi- 
ano, or  foftly  ; PP.  for  pin  piano,  i,  e, 
more  foftly  ; and  PPP,  for  pianiflimo,  or 
very  foftly. 

Among  adronomers,  P.  M.  is  ufed'  to 
denote  pod  meridiem,  or  afternoon  ; and 
fometimes  for  pod  mane,  i.  c.  after  mid- 
night. 

As  a numeral,  P.  fignifies  the  fame  as 
G.  wiz.  400  ; and  with  a dalli  over  it, 

thus  P,  400,000. 

Among  phyficians,  P.  denotes  pugll,  or 
the  eight  part  of  an  handful  ; P. 
partes  sequales,  of  equal  parts  of  the  in- 
gredients ; P.  P.  fignifies  pulvis  patrum, 
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{,  e.  the  jefuits- powder;  and  ppt.  prse- 
paratus,  prepared. 

pabulum,  fuel,  among  natural  phi- 
lofophers  and  chemifts.  See  the  articles 
Fuel  and  Fir-e. 

PACALIA,  a feftival  obferved  by  the  Ro- 
mans, in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Pax^  or 
Peace. 

PACAMORES,  a province  of  Peru,  on 
the  confines  of  Amazonia. 

PACE,  paffus,  a meafure  taken  from  the 
fpace  between  the  two  feet  of  a man,  in 
walking  ; ufually  reckoned  two  feet  and 
an  half,  and  in  fome  men  a yard  or  three 
feet.  See  the  article  Measure. 

The  geometrical  pace  is  five  feet ; and 
60000  fuch  paces  make  one  degree  of  the 
equator.  See  the  article  Degree. 

Pace,  in  the  manege,  is  of  three  kinds, 
walk,  trot,  and  gallop;  to  which 
may  be  added  an  amble,  becaufe  fome 
horfes  have  it  naturally.  Seethe  articles 
Walk,  Trot,  &c. 

Horfes  which  go  fhuffiing  or  mixed  paces, 
between  the  walk  and  amble,  are  for  the 
moft  part  of  no  value ; which  commonly 
proceeds  from  their  fiery  temper,  and 
fomelimes  from  a weaknefs  in  their  reins 
or  legs. 

PACHAMAC,  a temple  of  Peru,  in  South 
America,  dedicated  by  the  Indians  to  the 
fipreme  being  : it  gives  its  name  to  the 
ailjacent  country. 

PACHODECARHOMBIS,  in  natural 
hiftory,  the  name  of  a genus  of  fofiils,  of 
the  clafs  of  the  felenits,  expreffing  a 
thick  rhomboidal  body,  compol'ed  of  ten 
planes.  See  the  article  SELENiTiE. 

The  charaflers  of  this  genus  are,  that 
the  felenitas  of  it  confift  of  ten  planes  ; 
but  as  the  top  and  bottom  in  the  lepto- 
decarhombes,  or  molt  common  kind  of 
the  felenitge,  are  broader  and  larger  planes 
than  any  of  the  reft,  the  great  thicknefs 
of  this  genus,  on  the  contrary,  make  its 
four  longer  planes  in  all  the  bodies  of  it, 
meeting  in  an  obtufe  angle  from  its  Tides, 
its  larged  planes.  Of  this  genus  there 
are  only  four  known  fpecies.  1.  Avery 
pellucid  one,  with  llender  tranfverfe  ftrite. 
This  is  frequent  in  the  clay -pits  of  North- 
amptonfiiire,  and  fome  other  countries; 
and  the  common  people  have  an  opinion, 
that  it  is  good  to  (top  haemorrhages ; 
whence  it  has  acquired  among  them  the 
common  name  of  ftaunch.  a.  A dull- 
looking  kind,  with  very  fine  tranfverfe 
filaments.  This  is  found  in  the  clay-pits 
rfNorthamptonlhire,  Staftbfdfliire,  and 
Yorklhire,  5.  A fine  and  beautiful 


kind,  with  very  flender  longitudinal  fila- 
ments. This  is  common  in  Yorklhire, 
and  feems  almoft  peculiar  to  that  coun- 
try ; it  is  not  only  found  there  in  digging, 
but  frequently  lies  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  And,  4.  A brown  pellucid  kind, 
found  very  frequently  in  Germany,  and 
fometimes  in  England. 

PASCHU,  an  illand  in  the  Mediterranean, 
near  the  coaft  of  Epirus,  in  europeau 
Turky,  fubjeff  to  Venice!  eaft  long. 
20°  45',  and  north  lat.  39°  15'. 

PACIFIC  OCEAN,  or  South-sea,  that 
vaft  ocean  which  feparates  Afia  from  Ame- 
rica ! it  is  called  Pacific,  from  the  mode- 
rate weather  the  firft  mariners  who  failed 
in  it,  met  with  between  the  tropics ; and 
it  was  called  South-fea,  becaufe  the  Spa- 
niards crofied  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  from 
north  to  fouth,  when  they  firft  difcover- 
ed  it : though  it  is  properly  the  Weftern 
ocean,  with  regard  to  America. 

Pacific  letters.  See  the  article  Pzt- 
Letters. 

PACIFICATION,  in  matters  of  polity, 
fignifies  the  reftoring  of  the  public  tran- 
quility., Hence, 

PACIFICATOR  fignifies  much  the  fame 
with  mediator,  or  one  who  endeavours  to 
reconcile  princes  or  ftates  at  variance. 
See  the  articles  Peace  and  Treaty, 

PACK,  in  commerce,  denotes  a quantity 
of  goods,  made  up  in  loads,  or  bales,  for 
carriage. 

A pack  of  wool  is  feventeen  ftone  and 
two  pounds,  or  a horfe’s  load. 

Package,  is  a fmall  duty  of  one  penny 
in  the  pound,  paid  for  all  goods  not  par- 
ticularly rated. 

PACKERS,  perfons  whofe  employment  it 
is  to  pack  up  all  goods  intended  for  ex- 
portation which  they  do  for  the  great 
trading  companies  and  merchants  of 
London,  and  are  anfwerable  if  the  goods 
receive  any  damage  through  bad  pack- 
age. 

PACOS,  in  zoolbgy,  a fpecies  of  peruvian 
camel,  without  any  gibbofity,  erroneoufly- 
reckoned  by  fome  a flieep : it  is  only 
three  feet  and  an  half  high,  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  back  ; but  the 
neck  is  very  long,  fo  that  when  the  head 
is  carried  erefi  it  is  pretty  tall.  See  the 
article  Camel. 

Like  the  gl’ama,  it  is  fometimes  employ- 
ed in  carrying  liurdens:  its  flelh  is  very- 
well  tafted.  _ . 

PACT,  or  Paction,  in  law,  de- 

notes a contrafil,  or  agreement,  between 
two  or  more  parties.  See  Contract. 
® PACTA, 
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PACTA  CONVENTA,  in  Poland,  are  the 
articles  agreed  on  between  the  king  and 
the  republic,  which  they  mutually  oblige 
each  other  to  obferve. 

PACTOLUS,  a river  of  Lydia,  in  the 
leffer  Alia,  celebrated  by  the  antient 
poets  for  its  golden  hands. 

PADANG,  a port-town  on  the  weft. coaft 
of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  in  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  in  pofleflion  of  the  Dutch  : eaft 
long.  99®,  fouth  lat.  1®  5'. 

PADDLE,  in  glafs-making,  an  inftrument 
with  which  the  workmen  ftir  about  the 
fand  and  alhes  in  the  calcar.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Calcar,  and  Glass. 

PADDOC,  orPADDOC-couRSE,  a piece 
of  ground  encompalfed  with  pales  or  a 
wall,  and  taken  out  of  a park  for  exhi- 
biting races  with  grey-hounds,  for  plates, 
wagers,  or  the  like. 

A paddoc  is  generally  a mile  long,  and 
a quarter  of  a mile  broad  j at  one  end 
a little  houfe  where  the  dogs  are  to  be 
entered,  and  whence  they  are  flipped; 
near  which  are  pens  to  indole  two  or 
three  deer  for  the  fport.  Along  the 
courfe  arefeveral  pofts,  ‘■jiz.  the  low.poft, 
which  is  an  hundred  and  Cxiy  yards 
from  the  dog-houfe  and  pens  ; the  quar- 
ter of  a mile  poll,  half  mile  poll,  and 
pinching  pod ; befides  the  ditch,  which 
is-a  place  made  to  receive  the  deer,  and 
prefervethem  from  farther  purfuit.  And 
near  this  place  are  feats  for  the  judges 
chofen  to  decide  the  wager. 

The  keepers,  in  order  to  flip  the  dogs 
fairly,  put  a falling  collar  upon  each, 
flipped  through  a ring,  and  the  deer  be- 
ing turned  loofe,  and  put  forward  by  a 
reazer,  as  foon  as  he  is  arrived  at  the 
law  poll,  the  dog-houfe  door  is  thrown 
open,  and  the  dogs  flipped.  If  now  the 
deer  fwerve  fo  much,  as  that  his  head  is 
judged  nearer  the  dog-houfe  than  the 
ditch  before  he  arrive  at  the  pinching- 
poft,  it  is  no  match,  and  mull  be  run 
over  again  three  days  after;  but  if  the 
deer  runs  ftraight  beyond  the  pinching- 
poll,  then  that  dog  that  is  neareft  when 
he  fwerves,  or  is  blanched  by  any  acci- 
dent, wins  the  match ; but  if  no  fuch 
fwerve  happens,  then  the  match  is  won  by 
the  dog  who  firft  leaps  the  ditch. 

PADERBORK,  the  capital  of  the  bilhop- 
tic  of  the  lame  name  in  Wellphalia  s 
eall  long.  8°  north  lat.  51®  +5'. 

PADRON,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Galicia,  fifteen  miles  fouth  of 
Compollella. 

PADSTOW,  a market- town  of  Corn- 


wall, thirty  miles  weft  of  Launcello'na 

PADUA,  the  capital  of  the  Paduan,  in  Ita- 
ly, a city  of  a circular  form,  fituated 
twenty-two  miles  weft  of  Venice:  eall 
long.  II®  15',  north  lat.  45°  30'. 

PADUAN,  a province  of  Italy,  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  Venice,  thirty-five  miles  long, 
and.almoft  as  much  in  breadth;  bound- 
ed by  the  Trevifane,  on  the  north:  by 
the  dutchy  of  Venice  on  the  eall ; by  the 
Polefin  de  Rovigo,  on  the  fouth ; and 
by  the  Vicentm,  on  the  weft. 

Paduan,  amongft  the  medalifts,  a modern 
medal  ftruckin  imitation  of  iheantitjne; 
or  a new  medal  ftruck  with  all  the  marks 
and  charaflers  of  antiquity.  This  nartre 
is  properly,  applicable  to  thole  medals 
only  that  were  ftruck,  in  the  feventh  cen- 
tury, by  an  Italian  painter,  born  at  Padua  j 
who  fucceeded  fo  well  in  the  impollure, 
that  the  belt  judges  are  at  a lofs  todif- 
tinguiflr  his  medals  from  the  genuine 
ones.  Though  it  is  frequently  iifed  in 
general  for  all  medals  of  this  kind. 

PADUS,  the  laurel,  or  bird’s  cherry, 
in  botany,  a fpecies  of  prtinus.  Seethe 
article  Prunus. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant  Is  recommendeil 
to  be  hung  about  the  neck  of  children 
fubjedl  to  epilepfies.  It  is  of  an  emolli- 
ent, and. heating  nature. 

P.ffiAN,  among  the  antient  pagans,  was  a 
fong  of  rejoicing  fung  in  honour  cf' 
Apollo,  chiefly  tiled  on  occafions  of  vic- 
tory and  triumph. 

P.ffiAN,  in  the  antient  poetry,  a foot  con- 
fining of  four  fyllables  ; of  which  tijeie 
are  four  kinds,  the  paean  primus,  fttuii- 
dus,  &c.  See  the  article  Foot. 

The  paean  primus  confifts  of  one  lung 
fyllable  and  three  .fliort  ones,  or  a tro- 
chaeus  and  a pynhichins,  as  temporikr, 
the  psan  fecundiis  confifts  of  a Ihoitf)'!- 
lablc,  a long,  and  two  fliort,  or  an  iam- 
bus and  a pyrrhichius,  as  poteiitia\  the 
paean  tertius  confifts  of  two  fliort  fylla- 
bles, a long  and  a fliort  one,  or  a pyrthi- 
chins  and  a Irochaeus,  as  ammatus]  the 
paean  quartos  confifts  of  three  llioit  lyila- 
bles  and  a long  one,  or  a pyiihicliius  and 
iambus,  as  celeritai. 

PiEDAGOGUE,  or  Pedagogue.  Set 
the  aiticle  Pedagogue.' 

PAEDARTHROCACES,  in  fiirpery,  a 
difeale  of  the  bones,  railing  them  into  in.- 
moors  near  the  joints,  and  diffiting  from 
the  fpina  ventofa,  in  that  it  is  not  attend- 
ed either  with,  violent  pains  orerolion"‘ 
the  bone  and  adjacent  parts.  See  the 
title  Spina  ventosa. 
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‘i'his  dlfeafe  is  molt  frequently  found  in 
the  joints  of  children  : for  as  the  bones 
of  children  are  more  foft  and  fpongy  than 
the  bones  of  adults  and  old  perfons,  they 
are  fd  much  the  eafier  diftended  by  hu- 
mours, and  more  frequeritjy  form  tu- 
mours. See  Caries  and  Exostosis, 

i’^DERbXA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
diandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  coniifts  of  a Sngle  petal ; 
the  tube  is  cylindric,  and  of  the  length 
of  the  cup  ; the  limb  is  formed  as  it  were 
into  two  labia  j ftie  upper  lip  is  oblong, 
hollow,  and  harrow;  the  lower  lip  is 
broader,  and  is  ditiided  into  three  equal 
fegmehts  at  the  extremity : the  fruit  is 
an  oval  capfule,  cothpreffed  at  the  top, 
and  bifid,  conipofed  of  four  valves,  and 
containing  two  cells,  in  eacK  vvhereof 
there  are  numerous^  obtufe,  oblong  feeds, 
which  adhere  to  a columnar  receptacle. 

EjEDO-baptism,  infant-baptifiSi,  or  that 
conferred  on  children.  See  Baptism, 

PjEONIA,  pionY,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  polyandria-digynid  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  coniifts  of  five  roundilh, 
concave  petals,  very  large,  p'atent,  and 
narrow  tovvards  the  bafe:  the  frit  it  con - 
fifts  of  two  caplules,  reflexo-pateht,  of  an 
oblong,  oval  figure,  hairy,  containing 
each  one  cell,  formed  each  of  a fingle 
valve,  and  opening  longitudinally  in- 
wards : the  feeds  are  niinierous,  oval, 
fmooth,  beautiful,  and  coloured.  The 
number  of  thegermina,  though  naturally 
two,  varies  greatly : in  fome  flovveas 
there  are  five. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  a very  cele- 
fcrated  medicine  in  nervous  cafes.  We 
have  inftances  well  attefted  of  epilepfies 
feeing  folely  cured  by  it.  It  is  good  alfo 
in  all  diforders  of  the  head,  and  in  hy- 
fieric  complaints  ; It  pronhotes  the  men- 
fes,  and  removes  obltrii^iohs  of  the 

„ vifeera. 

PAGAN,  faganus,  a Heathen,  geillile,  or 
Idolater ; one  who  adores  Idife  gods. 
See  the  article  Pagan isM. 

PAGANALIA,  certain  feftivals  obferved 
by  the  antient  Romans  in,  the  month  of 
January.  They  were  inftituted  by  Ser- 
vius  Tullius,  who  appointed  a certain 
number  of  villages  (pagij,  in  eath  of 
which  an  altar  was  to  be  raifed  fof  an- 
nual facrifices  to  their  tutelar  gods  j at 
which  all  the  inhabitants  were  to  aflift, 
and  give  prefen'ts  in  money,  according 
to  their  fix  and  age,  by  which  means 
the number  of  country-people  was  known. 
The  fervahts  updn  this  ocdaflon  offered 
HI; 


cakes  to  Ceres  and  Telliis,  to  obtain 
plentiful  harypfts. 

RAGANELLUSjin  ichthyology,  the  name 
of  a filh  of  the  fea-gudgeon  or  rock-fijh 
kind,  called  by  authors  gobius  marinus. 
See  the  article  GoBltls. 

This  filh  has  a yellow  tranverfe  line  on 
the  top  of  the  firft  back-fin.  It  grows  to 
about  fix  inches  in  length,  and  is  thick  in 
proportion. 

PAGANISM,  the  religious  worlhip  and 
difeipline  of  pagans;  or,  the  adoration  of 
idols  and  falfe  gods.  See  Idolatry. 
The  gods  of  paganifm  were  either  men, 
as  Jupiter,  Hercules,  Bacchus,  &c.  or 
fiflitious  perfons,  as  Viflory,  Earned 
Fever,  SSc.  or  beafts,  as  in  Egypt,  Cro- 
codiles, Cats,  Sfr.  or,  finally,  inanimate 
things,  as  Onions,  Fire,  Water,  &c, 

PAGE,  a youth  of  ftate  retained  in  the 
family  of  a prince  of  great  perfonage; 
as  an  honourable  fervant,  to  attend  in 
vifits  of  ceremony,  do  melTages,  bear 
up  trains,  robes,  &c.  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  have  a genteel  education,  and 
learn  his  exercifes.  The  pages  in  the 
king’s  houlhold  are  various,  and  have 
various  offices  affigned  them;  as  pages  of 
honoilr,  pages  of  the  prefence  chamber, 
pages  of  the  back  ftairS,  (S'c. 

Thi^  word  is  ufed  in  the  turkifli  feraglid 
for  the  children  of  tribute,  or  Haves  who 
vvait  on  the  grand  feignior:  they  are 
commanded  by  the  chief  aga,  and  confti- 
. lute  four  clalTes,  called  oda’s. 

Page  of  a Book.  See  Printing. 

PAGEANT,  a triumphal  car,  chariot,; 
arch!  or  other  like  pompous  decora- 
tion, vafioufly  adorned  with  colours,' 
flags,  &c.  carried  about  in  public  fliews; 
proceffions,  STc. 

PAGC,  an  iflapd  in  the  gulph  of  Venice; 
feparated  from  the  continent  of  Morla- 
chia  by  a narrovV  channel;  being  fojtjt 
miles  long;  and  twelve  broad,  fituated 
in  eaft  long.  16®  il',  north  iat.  4.5'. 

PAGCiD,  or  Pagoda;  a name  whereby 
the  Eaft  indians  call  the  temple  in  whicli 
they  worlhip  their  gods. 

Before  they  build  a pSgbd,  they  confe- 
crate  the  grouhd  as  follows:  after  hav- 
ing enclofed  it  with  boards  or  palifadoes^ 
when  the  grafs  is  grown  on  the  ground 
they  turn  an  alH  coIoured  cow  into  it, 
who  flays  there  a whole  day  and  flight; 
and  as  cow-dting  is  thought  by  the  In- 
dians to  be  of  a very  facred  nature,  they 
fearch  for  this  facred  depofit,  and  hav» 
ing  found  it,  they  dig  there  a deep  pit. 
Into  which  they  put  a marble. pillar,  rif- 
13  U ing 
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jng  confuierably  above  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  On  this  pillar  they  place  the 
image  of  the  gnd  to  whom  the  pagod  is 
to  be.confecrated.  After  this  the  pagod 
is  built  round  the  pit,  in  which  the  pillar 
is,  fixed.  The  pagod  ufually  confilts  of 
three  parts,  the  firft  is  a vaulted  roof 
fupported  on  ftone  or  marble-columns. 
It  is  adorned  with  images,  and,  being 
open,  all  perfons  without  diftinfilion  are 
allowed  to  enter  it : the  fecond  part  is 
filled  with  grofefque  - and  monllrous 
figures,  and  no  body  is  allowed  to  en- 
ter it  but  the  bramins  ihemfelves  : the 
third  is  a kind  of  chancel,  in  which  the 
ftatue  of  the  deity  is  placed  ; it  is  fhut 
up  with  a very  ftrong  gate,  . This  word 
is  fometimes  ufed  for  the  idol,  as  well  as 
for  the  temple. 

P.aGOD,  or  Pagoda,  is  allb  the  name  of 
a gold  and' filver-coin,  current  in  feveral 

' parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  See  Coin. 

PAIN,  dolor,  is  defined  to  be  an  uneafy 
fenfation  ajifing  from  a bidden  and  vio- 
lent folution  of  the  continuity,  or  fome 
other  accident  in  the  nerves,,  membranes, 
velfels,  mufcles,- ©‘f.  of, the  bo'dy  ; or, 
according  to  fome,  it  confilts  in  a motion 
of  the  organs  of  ienfe  ; and,  according 
to  others,  it  is  an  emotion  of  the  foul  oc- 
cafioned  by  tliefe  organs. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  pain,  one  is 
attended  with  pulfation,  another  with  a 
J'enfe  of  incumbent  weight,  another  with 
a tenfion  ; there  is  a pain  which  attends 
crofion,  incifion,  pundlion,  and  perfora- 
tion, compreliended  with  .tbefe  and  the 
like  differences  under  the  name  acme; 
and,  laftly,  there  is  a pain  attended  with 
a torpor  and  numbnefs. 

Befides  the  above-mentioned,  there  are 

, other  diltinflions  of  pain : thus  fome 
pains  are  fixed,  others  moveable  and 
vi'andering,  as  It  often  happens  in  a re- 
dundance of  humours;  fome  pains  are 
continual,  and  others  intermittent ; fome 
intenie,  others  remifs  ; fome  again 
the  patient  in. the  beginning  of  the  dif- 
eaCe,  others  afterwards ; and  fometimes 
they  arife  on  the  critical  day,  fometimes 
not;  and  to  mention  no  more,  fome 
pains  are  festtd  in  the  external  parts, 
others  in  the  Intern-al  ; fome  in  the  noble, 
others  in  the  ignoble  parts.’. 

All  pain  proceeds  from  tome  injury  done 

■ ed  ; and  according  to 
r\®ilEAtIll,^r^^S|^eitlier  froni  a fiiiiden 

alteration  of  or  a new  terape- 

rament, fnddenlyjlnOTce'^,  or  elfe  from  a 

■ , ibiution. of  coDtinnJrt^  Tire  internal  parts 
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fuffer  pain  from  the  violence  of  a fever, 
by  which  the  nervous  par  ts  are  dried  and 
yellicated,  orfroman  inflammation,  an 
erylipelas,  fome  great  obliruiflion  or  ah- 
feel's  in  the  vifeera,  or,  laftly,  from  a 

' flatus.  Now  fince  tbefe  pains  owe  their 
rife  to  fuch  caufes,  they  are  julily  deno- 
minated bad,  as  well  when  alone,  as 
when  attendant  on  'other  diftempers; 
for  all  pain  exhaufts  the  ftrength,  pro- 
motes crudities,  and  impedes  the  con- 
coflion  of  the  humours.  The  worft 
pains  are  tliofe  excited  in  the  vifeera  and 
noble  parts;  and  of  tbefe  the  molf  per- 
nicious on  all  accounts  are  pains  affeft- 
ing  the  vifeera  in  a violent  .manner,  and 
of  along  and  conftant  duration,  by  which 
the  natural  heat  of  the  vifeera  is  dellroy- 
ed,  or  refolved,  and  no  room  left  to  hope 
for  a happy  event. 

Pain  is  mitigated  or  afl'uaged  divers 
ways;  as,  i.  By  diluting  and  foftening 
acrimonies  with  warm  water  mixed  with 
flour,  applied  by  way  of  drink,  fomen- 
tation, clyfter,  or  bath.  a.  By  relblv- 
ing  and  vvafhing  away  obftruflions  by 
the  fame  means,  and  refolvents.  3.  By 
relaxing  the  nervous  velfels  with  drinks, 
fomentations,  baths,  relaxants,  ano- 
dynes, and  aperients.  4.  By  correfling 
the  acrimony  itfelf  with  proper  remedies. 
5.  By  freeing  the  obftruent,  obftrufled, 
and  acrimonious  parts  from  the  too  great 
prefliire  of  the  vital  humours,  and 
foftening,  fuppurating,  and  depurating 
them.  6.  By  rebating  or  deadening  the 
fenfe  by  narcotics,  either  internally  or  ex- 
ternally. See  the  articles  Narcotic.s, 
and  Anodyne. 

For  pains  after  delivery.  See  the  article 
Delivery. 

Pain  fort  et  dure,  in  law,  fignifies  a 
particular  punillnnent  inflifled  oh  a per- 
fon  who  being  arraigned  for  felony,  re- 
ftifes  to  put  himfelf  upon  the  common 
trial  of  God  and  his  country,  but  inttead 
thereof  obftinately  Hands  mute : this 
punilhment  is  vulgarly  called  piefiing  10 
death.  The  judgment  of  this  pennance 
is  by  the  common  law,  and  it  is  ufually 
praNifed  as  follows,  wiz.  that  the  pri- 
foner  be  remanded  back  to  prifon,  and 
put  into  fome  low  dark  room,  and  time 
laid  flat  on  his  back  on  the  ground,  with- 
out any  other  covering  than  what  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  hide  his  naicednels,  and  that 
his  legs  and  arms  be  extended  with  cords 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  room,  at 
which  time  there  is  to  be  laid'  on  his 
body  as  much  weight,  or  more,  than  he 
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can  bear,  and  all  the  time  he  Is  to  have 
no  other  fupport  than  the  worft  of  bread 
and  water,  and  is  not  to  drink  the  fame 
day  that  he  eats,  nor  eat  the  day  he 
drinks,  and  In  this  condition  to  remain 
till  he  dies.  See  the  article  Mute. 
PAINTING,  the  art  of  reprefenting  na- 
tural bodies,  and  giving  them  an  ap- 
pearance of  life,  by  the  turn  of  lines,  and 
the  degrees  of  colours. 

Whoever  would  apply  himfelf  to  paint- 
ing, fays  that  celebrated  Italian  painter 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  mull  In  the  firft  place 
learn  perfpeflive : this  will  enable  him  to 
difpofe  things  in  their  proper  places,  and 
to  give  the  due  dimenlions  to  each  : hav- 
ing done  this,  he  mull  learn  to  defign  ; 
choofmg  for  that  purpofe  fome  able  maf- 
ter,  who  at  the  fame  time  may  give  him 
fome  infight  into  the  colours  of  figures; 
he  ought  then  to  confult  nature,  to  cpn- 
firm  himlelf  in  what  he  has  already 
learnt  j and,  lallly,  let  him  apply  him- 
felf to  the  Ihidy  and  imitation  of  the 
greatell  mailers,  in  order  to  get  a habit 
of  reducing  what  he  has  learnt  into 
praflice.  See  the  articles  Drawing, 
Design,  Perspective,  fife. 

To  judge  of  the  goodnefs  of  a painting, 
fays  Mr.  Richardfon,  it  is  neceffary  to 
■ ellahli.fii  tooiirfelves  a fyllem  of  rules  to 
he  applied  occafionally;  and  to  alTift  the 
judgment  herein,  the  following  rules 
have  been  laid  down  : i.  The  fubjeil 
mult  be  finely  imagined,  and,  if  pofTible, 
improved  in  the  painter’s  hands  p he  mull: 
think  well  as  an  hillorian,  poet,  philofo- 
pher,  or  divine,  and  more  efpecially  as  a 
painter,  in  making  a wife  ufe  of  all  the 
advantages  of  his  art,  and  in  finding  ex- 
pedients to  fupply  its  defefls.  z.  The 
exprclTion  mull  be  proper  to  the  fubjefl, 
and  the  charafters  of  the  perfons ; it 
mud  be  Itrong,  fo  that  the  dumb  fliew 
maybe  peifflly  and  readily  underllood: 
every  part  of  the  piclure  mud  contribute 
to  this  end ; colours,  animals,  draperies, 
and  efpecially  the  adlions  of  the  figures, 
and  above  all  the  airs  of  the.  heads.  3. 
There  mult  be  one  principal  light,  and 
this,  and  all  the  fubordinate  ones,  with 
the  Ihadows  and  repofes,  mult  make  one 
entire  and  harmonious  mafs ; the  feyeral 
parts  mull  be  well  connefled  and  con- 
trafted,  Co  as  to  render  the  whole  as 
grateful  to  the  eye,  as  a good  piece  of 
mufic  to  the  ear.  By  this  means  the 
piflure  is  not  only  more  delightful,  but 
better  feen  and  comprehended.  4.  The 
(Jfavving  ipuit  be  jult ; nothing  mult  be 


flat,  lame,  or  ill-proportioned;  and  ihefe 
proportions  Ihould  vary  according  to  the 
charafters  of  the  perfons  drawn,  y.  The 
colouring,  whether  gay  or  folid,  mull 
, be  natural,  beautiful  and  clean,  andwbat  ■ 
the  eye  is  delighted  with,  in  ftiadows,  as 
well  as  lights  and  middle  tints ; and 
whether  the  colours  are  kid  on  thick,  or 
finely  wrought,  they  mull  appear  to  be 
done  by  a light  and  accurate  hand. 
Lallly,  nature  mull  be  the  foundation 
that  mull  be  feen  at  the  bottom  ; but 
nature  mull  be  raifed  and  improved,  not 
only  from  what  is  commonly  feen,  to 
what  is  but  rarely  met  with,  but  even  yet 
higher,  from  a judicious  and  beautiful 
idea  in  the  painter’s  mind,  fo  that  grace 
and  greatnel's  may  lliine  throughout,  more 
or  lefs  according  to  the  fubjeft.  See  Co- 
louring, Claro-oescuro, 

Painting  is  of  various  kinds,  according 
to  the  materials  ufed,  the  matter  upon 
which  they  are  applied,  and  the  manner 
of  applying. them  i as  painting  in  oil,  in 
water-colours,  frefco, 

Painti-ng  inoiL  The  whole  fecret  of  paint- 
ing in  oil  confifts  in  grinding  the  colours 
with  nut  oil,  or  linfeed-oil;  but  the  man- 
ner of  working  is  very  different  from 
that  in  frefco,  or  in  water,  by  reafon  the 
oil  does  not  dry  near  fo  fall,  which  gives 
the  painter  an  opportunity  of  touching 
and  re-touching  all  the  parts  of  his 
figures  as  often  as  hepleafes;  which  in 
the  other  methods  of  painting  is  a thing 
imprafticable.  The  figures  done  in  oil, 
are  alfo  capable  of  more  force  and  bold- 
nefs infomuch  that  the  black  becomes 
blacker,  when  ground  with  oil,  than  with 
water  ; befides,  all  the  colours  mixing 
better  together,  makes  the  colouring  the 
fweeter,  more  delicate  and  agreeable, 
and  gives  an  union  and  tendernel's  to  the 
whole,  inimitable  in  any  of  the  other 
manners. 

Painting  in  oil  is  peifoi'med  on  canvas, 
on  walls,  wood,  Itone,  and  all  forts  of 
metals,  i.  Painting  on  cloth  or  canvas 
is  done  as  follows:  the  canvas  being 
ftrecched  on  a frame,  give  it  a layer  of 
fize,  or  palle  water,  and  then  go  over 
it  with  a pumice-ftone,  to  fmooth  off 
the  knclE.  By  means  of- the  fize,  the 
little  threads  and  hairs  are  all  laid  dole 
on  the  cloth,  and  the  little  holes  filled 
up,  fe  that  no  colour  can  pafs  through, 
'When  the  cloth  is  dry,  lay  on  oker  in 
oil,  which  may  be  mixed  with  white- 
lead  to  make  it  dry  the  fooner.  When 
diy,  go  over  it  again  with  the  pumice- 
'j'3  U j ■ ftone. 
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Upne,  to  make  it  fmpoth.  After  this  a 
jlecond  couch  is  fometimes  applied,  com- 
pofed  of  white-lead  and  a little  charcoal- 
black,  io  render  the  ground  of  an  a(h- 
colour.  Others  prime  the  canvas  in  the 
following  mariner,  ihev  firft  fmooth  the 
canvas  vyith  a pumice-ftonc,  fize  it  over 
•with  goo4  fize,  and  a little  honey,  and 
let  it  Ihnd  to  dry ; after  which  they  lay 
it  over  with  whiting  and  fize,  mixed  with 
a little  hopey : the  ufe  of  the  honey  is 
to  prevent  it  from  cracking,  peeling,  and 
. ireaking  out ; on  this  they  firft  draw  the 
pifl'ure  with  a coal,’  and  then  jay  on  the 
colours.  %.  Painting  on  walls  ; when 
the  wall  is  dry,  they  give  it  two  otfthree 
■waflies  with  boiling  oil ; till  the  plafter 
remains  quite  greafy,  and  will  imbibe 
no  more  ; upon  this  they  lay  drying  co- 
lours, fuch  as  white-chalk,  red-oker,  or 
other  chaiks  beaten  pretty  ftiff.  When 
this  couch  or  layer  is  well  dried,  the 
iiibjefl,  cr  defign  is  Iketched  out,  and 
afterwards  painted  over,  iriixing  a little 
varnifli  with  their  colours,  to  fave  the 
varnifliing  afterwards.  In  order  the  better 
to  fortify  the  wall  againft  irioifture,  fome 
cover  it  with  a plafter  of  lime,  marble 
duft,  or  a cement  made  of  beaten  tiles 
ibaked  in  linfeed-oil  : and  at  laft  prepare 
a compofition  of  green -pitch,  maftic,  and 
thick  varnilh  boiled  together,  which  they 
apply  hot  over  the  former  plafter  ; and 
when  dry,  lay  on  the  colour's  as  before. 
Others,  in  fine,  make  their  plafter  with 
iime-morlar,  tile-ccinent,  and  fand  ; and 
this  being  dry,  they  apply  another  of 
lime,  cement,  arid  iron-fcoris ; which 
being  well  beaten,  and  incorporated 
■with  linfeed-oil,  and  whiles  of  eggs, 
makes  an  excellent  plafter.  When  this 
is  dry,  the  colours  are  laid  on  as  before. 
3.  In  painting  on  wood,  they  ufually 
give  their  ground  a couch  hr  layer'  of 
white  tempered  with  fize,  and  then  pro- 
ceed as  in  painting  on  walls.  4.  In  paint- 
ing on  (lone  or  metals,  it  is  not  necelfary 
to  lay  them  over  with  fize,  but  only  to 
add  a flight  couch  of  colours  before 
the  defign  is  drawn  on  it;  not  everi  is 
this  done  on  Hones,  where  you  would 
have  the  ground  appey,  as  in  certain 
marbles  and  agates  of  extraordinary  co- 
lours. 

All  the  colours  ufed  in  frefco  are  good  in 
oil,  except  vvhiie  of  lime  and  marble- 
iluft.  Thofe  chiefly  ufed  are  white-lead, 
or  cerufe,  yellow  and  white  inafticot,  or- 
'piment,  Vermillion,  lacca,  blue  and  green 
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allies,  verdigreafe,  indigo,  fmalf,  black 
lead,  ivory-black,  lamp-black,  &c'.  As 
to  oils,  the  beft  are  thofe  of  linfeed,  wal- 
nuts, fpike,  and  turpentine.  The  drying 
oils  or  nut-oil,  boiled  with  litharge  and 
fandarach,  and  otherwife  with  fpirit  of 
wine,  maftic  and  gum-lacca. 

In  the  preparation  of  oil-cologrs,  care 
mull  be  taken,  that  they  be  ground 
fine;  tfiat  in  putting  them  on  a pallet, 
thofe  which  will  not  dry  of  themfelves 
be  mixed  with  drying  oil,  or  other  in- 
gredients of  a drying  quality  ; and  that 
the  tinged  colours  be  mixed  in  as  fmall 
quantities  as  poflTible.  As  to  the  fitua. 
tion  of  the  colours,  the  pureft  and  ftrong- 
eft  muft  be  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
piece,  and  the  colouring  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  fubjeft,  time  arid  place.  If  thg 
fubjedl  be  grave,  melancholy,  or  ter- 
rible, the  general  teint  of  the  colouring 
niuft  incline  to  brown,  arid  black,  or  red 
and  gloomy;  but  it  mutt  be  gay  and 
pleafant  in  fubjefls  of  joy  and  triumph. 
See  the  article  Colouring. 

For  the  other  different  methods  of  paint, 
ing,.  fee  Enamel,  Fresco,  Glass, 
Limning,  Miniature,  Sfr. 

PAIR,  par,  denotes  two  equal  and  iimilat 
things  joined  together,  either  colleflively, 
as  a pair  of  gloves,  or  two  Gmilar  parts 
that  compofe  one  whole,  or  a fet  of  things 
joined  to  naake  another  complete,  (Sc. 
Pair,  in  anatomy,  an  affemblage,  or  con- 
jugation of  two  nefves,  which  have  their 
• origin  together  in  the  brain,  or  fpinal 
marrow,  and  thence  diftributed  into  ih? 
feveral  parts  of  the  body,  the  one  on  on? 
fide,  and  the  other  on  the  other. 

PAIS  RECONQUIS,  apart  of  Picardy, 
in  France,  formerly  in  pofTefllon  of  the 
Englifli,  but  loft  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary,  anno 

PAITA,  a town  of  Peru,  in  South 
America,  in  weft  long.  80*,  fouth  lat.  5S. 
PAIX,  a port-fovyp  fituated  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  in  weft 
long.  36',  north  lat,  zoS. 
PALACE,  palaiium,  a name  generally 
given  to  the  dwelling- houfes  of  kings, 
princes,  and  other  great  perfonages ; and 
taking  different  epithets,  ' according  to 
the  quality  of  the  inhabitants,  as  im- 
perial palace,  royal  palace,  pontifical 
palace,  cardinal  palace,  ducal  palate, 
epifcopal  palace,  (Sc. 

PALACIOS,  a triwn  of  Spain,  inthepro- 
■ ' vince  of  Andalufia,  fituated  fifteen  miles 
fouth  of  Seville, 
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PALiESTRA,  in  grecian  antiquity,  a 
public  building,  where  the  youth  ex,- 
eiciftd  theinfelves  in  wreftling,  running, 
playing  at  quoits,  £?c. 

Some  fay  the  palasttra  confifled  both  of  a 
college  and  an  academy,  the  one  for  ex- 
ercifes  of  the  mind,  the  other  for  thofe 
of  the  body  ; but  moft  authors  rather 
take  palasftra  to  be  a xyftus,  or  mere 
academy  for  bodily  exerciles.  Hence, 
RALjESTROPHYLAX  was  the  direflor 
of  the  palaftra,  and  the  exercifes  per- 
formed therein.  See  the  preceding  article, 
St.  PALAIS,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Gafcony,  capital  of  the  lower 
Navarre,  fituated  in  weft  long,  i?  S', 
north  lat.  43°  23'. 

PALAMBOANG,  or  Palambang,  .the 
• capital  of  a kingdom  at  the  eaft  end  of 
the  ifland  of  Java,  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
fituated  on  the  ftraits  of  Bally,  in  eaft 
long.  114'’,  fouth  lat.  y®  30',  and  fe- 
parated  from  the  ifland  of  Bally  by  a 
narrow  ftrait, 

PALAMOS,  a port-town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Catalonia,  fituated  on  the 
Mediterranean,  fifteen  miles  foUth-eaft 
of  Girone. 

•PALANKA,  a town  of  upper  Hungary, 
fituated  thirty  miles  north  of  Buda. 
PALANQUIN,  a kind  of  chaife,  or  chair, 
borne  by  men  on  their  flioulders,  much 
ufed  by  the  people  of  China,  and  the 
eaft,  as  a vehicle  for  their  cafy  convey- 
ance from  place  to  place, 

PALARIA,  among  the  Romans,  a kind 
of  exercife,  performed  at  a flake  by  the 
foldihrs.  The  flake  being  fixed  in  the 
ground,  and  fix  feet  high  above  it,  the 
young  undifciplined  foldiers  advanced 
againft  it,  armed  with  a hurdle  and 
cudgel,  inftead  of  a fliield  and  fword,  and 
went  through  all  the  rules  of  attack  and 
defence,  as  if  aSually  engaged  with  an 
pdverfary.  Sometimes  they  flood  at  a 
dirtance,  and  attacked  it  with  miflive 
weapons,  at  the  fame  time  ufing  all  the 
requifite  motions  for  defending  them- 
felves,  and  warding  off  what  might  be 
thrown  againft  them. 

Palate,  palatum,  in  anatomy,  the 
flelh  that'compoies  the  roof,  or  the  upper 
and  inner  part  of  the  mouth.  See  the 
article  MpuTH. 

The  palate  has  mvKh  the  fame  ftruflure 
wiih  the  gums,  b«t  it  has  alfo  a great 
number  of  glands,  difcoveyqd  fo  early  as 
Ihe  time  of  Fallopius:,  thefe  are  prin- 
cipally fituated  in  the  hinder  part  near 
Ihe  uvula,  where  it  is  penduiotis,  ip  the 


manner  of  a curtain,  which  part  is  called 
the  velum,  or  clauftrum,  of  the  palate. 
The  glands  fituated  particularly  in  this 
part,  fecrete  a mucous  fluid,  lerving  to 
lubricate  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  to 
facilitate  deglutition ; they  have  a great 
number  of  apertures  there  for  the  dif- 
charge  of  this  humour  into  the  mouth. 
See  the  article  Gland. 

The  great  ufes  of  this  membrane  are  to 
defend  the  bones  of  the  palate  from  cor- 
rupting, and  for  preventing  by  its  clan- 
ftrum  or  velum,  the  things  to  be  fwal- 
lowed  from  getting  up  into  the  noftrils. 
Wounds  of  the  palate  and  other  parts 
of  the  mouth,  are  only  to  be  healed  by 
being  anointed  with  honey  of  rofesj 
either  alone,  or  mixed  with  balfam  of 
Peru,  or  with  oil  of  myrrh  per  deli- 
quium. 

OJJa  Palati,  bones  of  the  palate.  Thefe 
are  two,  fituated  in  the  pofterior  part  of 
the  arch  of  the  palate,  between  the  ptery- 
goide  apophyfis,  and  the  offa  maxillaria, 
and  running  up  on  the  fides  of  the  nafal 
foflas  all  the  way  to  the  bottom  of  each 
orbit.  The  figure  of  thefe  bones  is  very 
irregular!  tlie  vomer  is  joined  to  them 
in  the  furrow  of  their  upper  furface. 
Their  ufes  are  firft  to  form  the  palate, 
the  orbit,  and  the  maxillary  fiinis ; fe- 
condly,  to  fuftain  the  membrane  of  the 
palate,  and  uvula  j and  thirdly,  to  aflift 
in  the  modulation  of  the  voice.  See  the 
articles  Maxilla,  Vomer,  fsfc. 

PALATINATE,  a province,  or  fignory, 
poffeffed  by  a palatine. 

Palatinate  of  Bavaria,  or,  the  upper 
PALATINATE,  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria, 
in  Germany,  is  bounded  by  Voightland, 
in  the  circle  of  upper  Saxony,  on  the 
north  ; by  Bohemia  and  Auflria  on  the 
eaftj  by  the  river  Danube,  which  fe- 
parates  it  from  the  dutchy  of  Bavaria, 
on  the  fouth;  and  by  Swabia,  and  part 
of  Franconia  on  the  weft  ; being  about 
feventy  miles  long,  and  forty  broad. 

Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  fituated  in  the 
cjrcle  of  the  lower  Rhine,  is  bounded  by 
the  archbiftioprlcs  of  Mentz  and  Triers 
on  the  north  ; by  the  circles  of  Fran- 
conia and  Swabia  on  the  eaft;  and  by 
Alfatia  and  Lorrain  on  the  fouth  and 
weft ; being  upwards  of  a hundred  miles 
long,  and  about  feventy  broad. 

PALATINE,  or  count  palatine,  a 
title  antiently  given  to  all  perfons  who 
had  any  office  or  employment  in  the 
prince’s  palace ; but  afterwards  confer- 
red on  thofe  delegated  by  princes  to  hold 
' ■ ■ " • ' ’ ' courts 
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courts  of  juftice  in  the  provinces ; and 
on  fuch  among  the  lords  as  had  a pa- 
lace, that  is  a court  of  juftice,  in  their 
own  houfes.- 

At  prelent  the  word  palatine  is  reftrained 
to  a prince  of  Germany,  or  a lord  of 
Poland,  poffelfed  of  a palatinate. 

Palatine  games,  in  roman  antiquity, 
games  inftituted  in  honour  of  Auguftus 
by  his  wife  Livia,  after  he  had, been  en- 
rolled in  the  number  of  the  gods.  They 
were  celebrated  in  the  palace,  and  were 
continued  by  the  fucceeding  emperors. 

Palatine  TRIBES,  one  of  the  four  tribes 
into  which  Rome  was  antiently  divided 
by  Servius  Tullius. 

PALATO  SALPINGIEUS,  called  alfo  muf- 
culus  tubae  novus  VailUlvas,  and  ptery- 
goftaphylinus  externus,  a mufcle  ariling 
broad  and  tendinous  from  the  edge  of 
the  lunated  part  of  the  os  palati;  le- 
veral  of  its  fibres  being  fpread  on  the 
membrane  that  covers  the  foramen  na- 
rium,  whence  growing  into  a fmall  thin 
tendon,' it  is  reflefled' about  the  hook- 
like  procefs  of  the  inner  wing  of  the 
procelTus  pterygoidaeus  internus,  and  is 
inferted  carnous  into -all  the  membra- 
nous, flelhy,  and  cartilaginous  parts  of 
the  tube,  which  leads  from  the  palate  to 
the  ear.  Its  ufe  is  to  dilate  and  keep 
open  this  tube. 

Palato-staphylinus,  in  anatomy,  a 
mufcle  arifiiig  on  each  fide-  from  the 
jundtion  of  the  bones  of  the  palate.  It 
is  broad  at  its  beginning,  but  afterwards 
joins  its  all’ociate,  and  becomes  then  nar- 
rower, fo  as  to  refemble  a triangle^  which 
defends  from  the  place  of  its  origin  to 
the  uvula,  and  is  inferted  into  its  upper 
part:  it  draws  it  upward  and  forward. 

PALAZULO,  or  Plazzo,  a town  of 
Sicily,  in  the  Val.  de  Noto,  fituated 
eighty  miles  fouth-weft  of  Meflina. 

Palazulo,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Venice,  and  province  of  Brefcia, 
Tituated  on  the  river  Oglio,  twenty-fix 
miles  north-eaft  of  Milan. 

PAkE, /im'ar,  a little  pointed  ftakeor  piece 
of  wood,'  ufed  in  making  inclofures,  re- 
parations, Sfr.  The  pale  was  an  inftrii- 
ment  of  punilhment,  and  execution 
among  the  antient  Romans,  and  (fill 
continues  fo  among  the  Turks.  Hence, 
empaling,  the  paffing  * (harp  pale  up 
the  fundament  through  the  body. 

Pale,  in  heraldrj',  one  of  the  honourable 
ordinaries  of  an  efeutebeon  ; being  the 
reprefentation  of  a pale  or  Itake  placed 
upright,  and  comprehending' the  vyhole 


height  of  the  coat  from  the  top  of  (he 
chief  to  the  point.  When  the  pale  is 
fingle,  it  is  to  contain  one  third  of  the 
breadth  ofthefliield.  See  pi.  CLXXXIX. 
fig.  5. 

When  there  are  feveral,  more  properly 
called  pallets,  they  are.  proportioned  (b 
as  that  two  take  np  two  fifths  of  the 
fnield,  and  three  take  up  tbree-fevenths ; 
and  in  thofe  cafes  the  number  of  pieces 
are  fpecified,  as  well  as  that  of  thole 
they  are  charged  withal,  &c. 

Pales  are  borne  various  ways,  as  wavy, 
crenelle,  faillis,  indented,  ingrailed,  in- 
verted, &c.  There  are  alfo  cometed  and 
flaming  pales,  which  are  pointed,  fome- 
times  waved,  £fc. 

Pale',  paled.  See  the  article  Paly. 

I>!  Pale,  is  applied  to  things  borne  above 
one  another  in  manner  of  a pale. 

P-arti  per  Pale.  See  the  article  Parti, 

Paled  flowers,  in  botany,  are  diofe 
which  have  their  leaves  fet  about,  or  fur-  . 
rounding,  an  head,  or  thrum,  as  in 
marigolds,  &c. 

Pales,  or  Piles,  in  carpentry,  denote 
rows  of  ftakes  driven  deep  into  the 
ground  to  make  wooden-bridges  over 
rivers;  they  ferve  to  fuppovt  the  beams 
laid  acrofs  them,  from  one  row  to  ano- 
ther, and  are  ftrongly  bound  with  crofs 
pieces. 

PALENCIA,  or  Placentia,  a city  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon,  fituated 
on  the  river  Cea,  fixty  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Leon 

PALERMO,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of 
Sicily,  fiiuated  on  the  north  coatt  of  that 
ifland,  on  a hay  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  : in  eaft  long.  13°,  north  lat.  38’ 

PALESTINE,  a part  of  afiatic  Tiirky, 
fituated  between  thirty -fix  and  thirty- 
eight  degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  be- 
tween thirty-one  and  thirty-four  degrees 
of  north  latitude  : it  is  bounded  by  Mount 
Libanus,  which  divides  it  from  Syria  on 
the  north;  by  Mount  Herman,  which 
feparates  it  from  Arabia  Deferta  on  the 
eaft;  by  the  mountains  of  Seir  and  the 
Defarts  of  Arabia  Petrsea  on  the  Ibuih.j 
and  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the 
weft. 

It  was  called  Paleftine  from  the  Phi- 
liftlnes,  who  inhabited  the  fea-coalts, 

It  was  alfo  called  Judea,  from  Juda ; 
and  the  Holy  Land  from  our  Saviourjs 
refidence  and  fufFerings  in  it ; and  it  is 
called  Canaan,  and  the  Promifed  Land 
in  the  fcriplures, 
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It  is  150  miles  in  length,  and  So  in 
bieadth;  and  in  the  time  of  Solomon  it 
feems  to  have  extended  from  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  to  the  river  Euphrates. 

PALESTRINA,  a city  of  Italy,  in'  the 
pope’s  territory  and  Campania  of  Rome, 
fituated  thirty  miles  call  of  Rome. 

PALICAT,  or  Pelicate,  a port-town 
of  hither  India,  in  Afia,  fituated  on  the 
coait  of  Coromandel : in  eaft  long.  80° 
north  lat.  14.°. 

PALILIA,  a feaft  among  the  antient  Ro- 
mans, in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Pales. 
The  Palilia  were  celebrated  with  great 
feftivity  by  the  (hepherds  on  the  firft  of 
May,  to  befeech  that  goddefs  to  take 
care  of  their  flocks,  and  preferve  them 
from  wolves  and  difeafes.  Part  of  the 
ceremony  confided  in  burning  heaps  of 
draw,  and  jumping  over  them. 

PALILICIUM,  in  adronomy,  the  flar 
called  the  bull’s-eye,  or  aldebaran.  See 
the  article  Aldebaran. 

PALIMBAM,  a town  on  the  ifland  of 
Sumatra,  in  the  Ead-Indies,  fituated  in 
ead  long.  103°,  fouth  lat.  3°. 

PALIN  DROMUS,  n-aArAfoft!;,  a verfe  or 
fentence  which  runs  the  fame  when  read 
either  backwards  or  forwards  j fuch  is 
the  verfe, 

• Roma  tibi  fubilo  montibm  ibit  amor. 

Some  people  of  leifure  have  refined  upon 
the  palindromus,  and  compofed  verfes 
each  word  whereof  is  the  fame  back- 
wards as  forwards,  as  that  indance  in 
Camden ; 

Odo  tenet  nudum,  madidam  tnappam  tenet 
Anna. 

Anna  tenet  mappam  madidam  mulim  tenet 
Odo. 

PALING,  a fort  of  fencing  for  fruit-trees 
planted  in  fields,  wherein  three  fmall 
pods  are  erefted  at  a foot  and  a lialf 
didance  one  from  another,  and  near  the 
top  nailed  to  each  other  with  crofs-bars. 
In  fixing  the  pales  in  form  of  a triangle, 
room  is  to  be  left  for  the  tree  to  play  and 
bow  by  the  high  winds,  without  galling: 
the  trees  are  to  be  bound  to  a flake  for 
a year  or  two,  after  which,  fern  dr  ftraw 
may  be  fluffed  in  betwixt  the  tree  and 
upperraod  rails  to  keep  it  upright.  If 
the  place  be  open  to  deer,  rabbits,  or  the 
like,  a pod  is  to  be  nailed  to  the  bar  be- 
tween every  two  pales. 

'?ALINGENESIA,  among  divines,  fig- 
nifies  the  fame  with  regeneration. 

Among  chemifls,  it  denotes  the  produ- 
cing a body  from  its  principles. 


PALINODY,  waAivafia;  a difcourfe  con- 
trary to  a preceding  one : hence  the 
palinodiam,  canere  was  taken  for 
a recantation. 

PALISADE,  or  Palisado,  in  fortifi- 
cation, an  inclofure  of  flakes  or  piles 
driven  into  the  ground,  each  fix  or  feven 
inches  fquare,  and  eight  feet  long,  three 
whereof  are  hid  under-ground. 
Palifadoes  are  generally  ufed  to  fortify 
the  avenues  of  open  forts,  gorges,  half- 
moons, the  bottoms  of  ditches,  the  pa- 
rapets of  covert  ways,  and  in  general  all 
poft  liable  to  furprize,  and  to  which  the 
accefs  is  eafy.  Pallifadoes  are  ufually 
planted  perpendicularly,  though  fome 
make  an  angle  inclining  towards  the 
ground  next  the  enemy,  that  the  ropes 
cad  over  to  tear  them  up  may  flip. 

Palisades,  are  an  invention  of 
M.  Coehdrn,  in  order  to  preferve  the 
palifades  of  the  parapet  of  the  covert- 
way from  the  befiegers  fhot. 

He  orders  them  fo,  that  as  many  of  them 
as  (land  in  the  length  of  a rod,  or  in 
about  ten  feet,  turn  up  and  down  like 
traps,  fo  as  not  to  be  in  fight  of  the 
enemy  till  they  jud  bring  on  their  at- 
tack, and  yet  are  always  ready  to  do 
the  proper  fervice  of  palifades. 

Palisade,  in  gardening,  denotes  a fort 
of  ornament ; being  a row  of  trees  which 
bear  branches  and  leaves  from  the  bottom, 
cut  and  fpread  in  manner  of  awall  along 
ths  fide  of  an  alley,  or  the  like,  fo  as  to 
appear  like  a wall  covered  with  leaves. 

PALISSE',  in  heraldry,  a bearing  like  a 
range  of  palifades  before  a fortification, 
reprefented  on  a felTe,  riling  up  a confider- 
able  height,  and  pointed  a'- top,  with 
the  field  appearing  between  them.  See 
plate  CLXXXIX.  fig.  6. 

PALIURUS,  CHRIST’S  THORN,  in  bo- 
tany, a fpecies  of  rhamnus..  See  the 
article  Rhamnus. 

PALL,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a kind  of 
crofs  reprefenting  the  pallium,  or  archie- 
pifcopal  ornament  fent  from  Rome  to 
the  Metropolitans.  See  plate  CXCIII. 
fig-  I-  , . 

Pall,  pallium,  in  matters  of  drefs.  See 
the  article  Pallium. 

PALLA,  in  roman  antiquity,  a mantle 
which  women  wore  over  the  gown  cal- 
led flola.  It  was  borne  on  the  left  flioul- 
der,  whence  pafling  to  the  other  fide, 
under  the  right  arm,  the  two  ends  were 
bound  under  the  left  arm,  leaving  the 
bread  and  arm  quite  bare. 

PALLADIUM,  111  antiquity,  a ftatue  of 

the 
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{Tie  goddefs  Pallas,  fuppofed  W have 
dropped  down  from  heaven,  preferved  in 
Troy,  whereon  the  fate  of  that  city,  is 
faid  to  have  depended.  It  is  faid  that 
there  was  antiently  i ttatue  of  Pallis  pre- 
firved  at  Rome,  in  the  temple  of  Vefta, 
which  fome  pretended  to  be  the  true  pal- 
ladium of-Troy,  brought  into  Italy  by 
.fflneas  : it  was  kept  among  the  facred 
things  of  the  temple,  and  only  known  to 
the  priefts  and  veftals.  It  was  efteemed 

. the  deftiny  of  Rome ; and  there  were  fe- 
veral  others  made  perfeflly  like  it  to  fe- 
eure  it  from  being  (Iplen,  as  was  that  at 
Troy,  which  the  oracle  of  Apollo  declar- 
ed &OU Id  never  be  taken  fo  long  as  the 
palladium  was  found  within  its  walls: 
this  occalioned  Diomede  and  Ulylfes,  in 
the, time  of  the  trojan  war,  to  undertake 
the  dealing  of  it. 

PALLET,  among  painters,  a little  oval 
table,  or  piece  of  wood,  or  ivory,  very 
thin  and  fmooth;  on,  and  round  which, 
the  painters  place  the  feveral  colours  they 
have  occafion  for,  to  be  ready  for  the 
pencil.  The  middle  ferves  to  mix  the 
colours  on,  and  to  make  the  tints  re- 
quired in  the  worki  It  has  ho  handle, 
but  inllead  thereof,  a hole  at  one  end  to 
put  the  thumb,  through  to  hold  it. 

Pallet,  among  potters,  crucible  makers, 
&c.  a wooden  inftrument,  almoft  the 
only  one  they  ufe,  for  forming,  heating, 
and  rounding  their  works  : they  have 
feveral  kinds,  the  largeft  are  oval  with  a 
handle;  others  are  round,  or  hollowed 
triangularly;  others,  in  fine,  are  in 
manner  of  large  knives,  ferving  to  cut 
off  whatever  is  fuperfluous  on  themoulds 
of  their  work. 

Pallet,  in  gilding,  an  inftrument  made 
of  a fquirrel’s  tail,  to  take  up  the  gold 
leaves  from  the  pillow,  and  to  apply  and 
extend  them  on  the  matter  to  be  gilt. 
See  the  article  Gilding. 

Pallet,  in  heraldry,  is  nothing  but  a 
fmali  pale,  confifting  of  one  half  of  it  in 
breadth,  and  therefore  there  are  (bme- 
times  feveral  of  them  upon  one  ftiield. 

Pallet  is  alfo  a part  belonging  to  thebal- 
lance  of  a watch  or  movement.  See  the 
article  Watch. 

Pallet,  in  (hip-building,  is  a room  within 

' the  hold,  clofely  parted  from  it,  in  which 
by  laying  fome  pigs  of  lead,  Sfr.  a 
Jhip  may  be  fufficiently  ballafted,  with- 
out lofing  room  in  the  hold  ; which, 
therefore,  will  ferve  for  the  ftowing  the 
more  goods. 

PALLIATION,  oraPALHATivE  cure, 
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in  medicine,  is  when,  in  defperate  and 
incurable  difeafes,  after  predifting  the 
fatal  event,  the  phyfician  prefcrlbes  fome 
remedies  for  mitigating  the  pain,  or  fome 
other  urgent  fymptoms,  as  in  ulcerated 
cancers;  or  cancerous  filiulas,  and  the 
like.  ^ 

Palliative  indicstionf  is  where  the  fymp. 
toms  of  a difeafe  give  too  much  trouble 
and  danger,  to  have  their  cure  deferred 
tilt  the  difeafe  whereon  they  depend  is 
removed  ; here  the  fymptoms  themfelves 
are  .to  be  cured  ojr  mitigated  apart. 

PALLIER;  or  Paillier,  in  building; 
denotes  a landing-place  in  a ftair-cafe. 
See  the,  articl?  Stair-case, 

PALLIFICATION,  the  ftrengtheningthe 
foundation,  of  any  building,  by  driving 
piles  into  the  ground.  See  the  articles 

\ Foundation  and  Pile. 

PALLIUM,  or  Pall,  an  archiopifcopa! 

■ veftment,  of  white  woollen  clotb,  about 
the  breadth  of  a border,  made  round, 
and  thrown  over  the  (boulders.  Upon 
this  border  there  are  two  others  of  the 
fame  matter  and  form,  one  of  which  falls 
down  upon  the  bread,  and  ‘the  other 
upon  the  back,  each  having  a red  crols 
upon  it ; feveral  croffes  of  the  fame  co- 
lour being  likewife  upon  the  upper  part 
of  it,  about  the  (houlders. 

The  pall  was  part  of  the  imperial  hhhitj 
and  originally  granted  by  the  emperors 
to  patriarchs;  biit  at  prefent  It  is  gi'Jen 
by  the  pope  aS  a mark  of  the  apollolic 
power;  witKout  which  neither  the  func- 
tion or  title  of  archbi(hop  can  be  alTunied 
by  the  bi(hops  of  his  communion; 

PALM,  palma,  in  anatomy,  the  inlide  of 
the  hand,  called  aifo  vola.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Hand  and  Palmaris. 

Palm  is  alfo  a meafure  of  length.  See  the 
article  Measure. 

Palm-sunday,  in  the  chriftian  church, 
the  Sunday  next  before  Eafter;  being  fo 
called  in  memory  of  our  Saviour’s  trium- 
phal entery  into  Jerufalemy  when  the 
multitude  that  attended  him  ftrewed 
palm-branches  in  his  way.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Easter. 

Palm-tree,  phoenix,  in  botany,  (Sa 
See  the  article  Phoenix. 

PALMA,  a town  of  Poriugal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Alentejo;  weft  long.  9®,  north 
lat.  38®  30'. 

Palma  is  alfo  a city  of  Terra  Firma,  in 
fnu til- America:  weft  long.  74°)  "Odh 
lat.  4°  30'. 

Palma,  or  Palamoda,  a town  of  Italy,’ 
eight  miles  north  of  Aquileia, 
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PALMA-isLE,  one  of  the  Canary-Iflands, 
fixty  miles  north-weft  of  Teneriff. 

PALMARIS  musculus,  one  of  the 
flexor  mufcles  of  the  hand,  fo  called  a? 
being  inferred  into  the  palm  of  the  hand 
by  a broad  expanded  tendon ; its  office 
feems  to  be  the  cdnftriilion  of  the  palm. 
There  is  alfo  another  mufcle  of  the  hand 
called  palmaris  brevis,  and  quadratus,  in 
form  of  a fmall  mafs  of  flelh,  which  ad- 
heres to  the  apdneurolis  of  the  former 
mufcle,  above  the  abduStor  mufcle  of 
the  little  finger;  it  is  faid  to  affift  in 
drawing  together  the  hand  5 but  Heiftef 
obferves,  that  both  thefe  mufcles  are 
found  wanting  in.  difleflions. 

PALMAS,  or  Cape  palmas,  a promon- 
tory on  the  Guinea-coaft : weft  long.  8°, 
north  lat.  4°  30^ 

PALMATED,  fomething  refemblirig  the 
lhape  of  the  hand  : thus  we  fay  palmated 
leaves,  roots,  ftones,  0c. 

PALMIPEDES,  among  ornithologifts, 
the  fame  with  vveb  footed  birds.  See  the 
articles  Bird  and  Ornithology. 

Palmistry,  a kind  of  divination,  or 
rather  a deceitful  art  praflifed  by  gypfies, 
who  pretend  to  foretel  events  by  looking 
upon  the  lines  and  marks  of  the  hand  : 
it  is  prohibited  by  flat,  i and  z Phil.  Sf 
Mar.  c:  4. 

Palmyra,  the  ruins  of  a magnificent 
city,  in  the  province  of  Syria,  two  hun- 
dred miles  fouth-eaft  of  Aleppo. 

PALOS,  a port-town  of  Spain,  fituated 
on  the  bay  of  Cadiz  : weft  long,  j”  1 5', 
north  lat.  37“. 

Cape  PALOS,  is  a promontory  of  Spain, 
twenty  miles  eaft  of  Carlhagena. 

PALOTA,  a town  of  lower  Hungary, 
for^  miles  fouth-weft  of  Buda. 

PALPABLE,  fomething  perceivable  by  the 
fenfes,  particularly  that  of  feeling. 

PALPEBRjE,  the  EYE-LiDs,  in  anato- 
my. See  the  article  Eye. 

PALPITATION,  in  rnedicine,  a fpaftic 
contraflion  of  the  heart,  when  it  leaps 
and  beats  violently. 

The  heart  often  palpitates  fo  much  as  to 
be  heard  at  a diftance,  which  may  be 
owing  to  a violent  motion  6f  the  body  j 
chiefly  when  plethoric  people  aJcend  high 
places ; fometimes  it  happens  through 
fear  or  dread  ; and  fometimes  from  a 
bad  conformation  of  the  heart  and  the 
neighbourtng  vefiels.  Sleeping  in  the 
fields,  fuppreffion  of  the  menfes,  and 
the  like,  are  likewife  faid  to  occafion  it. 
Bleeding  in  the  foot,  and  gentle  purges, 
are  generally  the'fitft  Heps  towards  a curej 
Vql.  III,. 


after  which,  faline,  nitrous,  and  cinna- 
barine  medicines  are  to  be  ufed,  particu- 
larly the  antifpafmodic,  to  appeafe  th» 
violent  motions  of  the  heart,  and  render 
{he  blood  more  fluid.  The  aqueous  in- 
fufions  of  tea,  balm,  veronica,  primrofes, 
or  citronsj  are  likewife  proper,  efpecially 
with'  the  eflence  of  fcordium,  carduus 
benediflus,  citron  or  orange-  peel,  with 
a little  dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre,  or  terra 
foliata  tartari,  taken  morning  and  even- 
ing; as  alfo  temperate  pediluvia,  mode- 
rate but  frequent  exercife,  riding,  mo- 
derate diet,  plenty  of  thin  drink,  whey, 
mineral  waters,  efpecially  the  chalybeate 
kind,  are  all  very  ofeful  in  this  difeafe. 

PALSGRAVE,  among  the  Germans,  the 
fame  with  palatine,  . See  the  article 
' Palatine, 

PALSY,  in  medicine,  a difeafe 

wherein  the  body,  or  forae  of  its  mem- 
bers, lofe  their  motion,  and  fometimes 

■ their  fenfation  of  feeling. 

The  apoplexy,  fays  Dr.  Mead,  when 
not  mortal,  frequently  ierrainates  in 
a palfy,  which  is  the  crilis  of  the  dif- 
eafe ; this  palfy  generally-  fehes  but 
one  fide  of  the  body  ; and  ' whal  Mor- 
gagni obferves,  after  Valfal  -a,  fiat,  on 
difleflion  of  the  bodies  of  'jpqileflics 
who  had  been  feized  with  -a  hemiplegia, 
he  always  found  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe 
, in  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  brain,  the 
dofilor  fays  he  has  formerly  found  true 
more  than  once  in  St.  Thomas’s  hofpital. 
There  is  now  no  longer,  any  room  for 
blood-letting,  or  draftic  purges;  it  will 
be  fufficient  to  give  warm  and  moderate 
cathartics  now  and  then,  fuch  as  the  tinc- 
tura  facra.  And  as  the  difeafe  is  now 
become  chronical,  inftead  of  blifters  it 
will  be  requifite  to  make  ifl'ues  in  proper 
' places,  efpecially  in  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  above  ihe  fcapulte,  either  with  the 
aflual  cautery,  or  with  cauftic  medi- 
cines. Hippocrates  advifes  to  apply  the 
aflual  cautery  in  eight  places,  at  leaft, 
and  fpecifies  them. 

The  cure  is  to  be  chiefly  profecuted  with 
aromatic  ftrengtheners  and  fteel;  and 
befides,  it  is  of  fervice  to  ftimulate  the 
flcin  of  the  paralyticyiart;  which  is  ex;- 
tremely  well  effefled  by  the  green  oint- 
ment, mixed  with  the  feventh  Or  eighth 
part  of  the  ftrong  fpirit  of  vitriol  j and, 
when  the  part  begins  to  be  rubified,  the 
liniment  is  to  be  removed,  and  the  part 
anointed  with  ointment  of  elder.  Cold 
bathing  is  very  beneficial  in  perfdns  not 
too  far  advanced  in  years;  but  hot 
J3  X bathing 
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bathing  is  prejudicial  to  all  paralytics ; 
feme  of  whom  the  do6lor  has  known  lent 
to  Bath  by  a miiiaken  notion  of  their 
phyficians,  who,  -upon  coming  out  of 
the  bath,  were  feized  with  a return  of  the 
apoplexy,  which  carried  them  otf. 
Wherefore  the  doflor  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  thefe  waters.  Their  chief 
virtue  feems  to  confift  in  a certain  mineral 
heat,  whereby  they  warm  and  cherilh  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines;  and,  therefore, 
they  are  chiefly  ferviceable  to  thofe  who 
have  ruined  their  appetite  and  digeftiye 
faculty  by  drinking  wine  or  other  fpi- 
rituous  liquors,  which  is  well  known  to 
be  the  caufe  of  a number  of  evils;  but 
they  are  very  prejudicial  to  all  whofe  in- 
ward parts,  as  the'  brain,  lungs,  liver, 
or  kidneys,,  are  too  hot.  And,  for  the 
fame  reafon,  though  they  may  be  agree- 
' able  to,  and  mend,  the  ftomach,  yet,  if 
the  life  of  them  be  continued  too  long, 
they  more  frequently  hurt  this  organ; 
that  very  warmth  which  was  beneficial  at 
firft,  by  immoderate  perfeverance,  becom- 
ing prejudicial,  by  over-relaxing  the  fi- 
bres., A circumftance  which  the  tloftor 
feveral.tinOEs  obferved,  more  parficnlarly 
in  fdtlenSs-  whofe  dileal'cs  were  owing  to 
a fatlt  ifo  the  nervous  fluid. 

ThU.iul'eafe  never  is  acute,  is  often  te- 
dious,  and  in  old  people  almoft  incura- 
ble ; and  the  patient  for  the  moll  part 
drags,  a rnilerable  life.  For  the  vigour 
of  his  mind,  together  with  his  memory 
are  loft,  or  vaftly  impaired;  he  totters 
and  fliakes,  and  becomes  a difmal  fight ; 
as  if  no  longer  a man,  but  an  animal, 
half  dead, 

PALUDAMENTUM,  in  roman  anti- 
quity, a habit  that  differed  in  little  from 
the  chlamys,  except  that  this  laft  belonged 
chiefly  to  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  See 
the  article  ChlamVs. 

However,  they  are'promifcuoufly  ufed  for 
each  other ; being  the  robes  of  ftate 
proper  to  emperors,  kings,  confuis,  and 
generals  during  their  triumph. 

PALUMBKRIHS,  accipiter,  the  gof- 
hawk.  See  the  article  Goshawk. 

PALUMBUS,  the  Ringdove,  a beauti- 
ful fpecies  of  pigeon,  with  the  neck  white 
on  each  fide,  and  a brown  fpot  behind. 
See  the  article  Columba.  ' 

PALUS  MEOTis.  SeeMEOTis, 

PALY,  or  pale',  in  heraldry,  is  when 
the  (hield  is  divided  into  four  or  more 
equal  parts,  by  perpendicular  lines  fall- 
ing from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  See 
plate  CXCIH,  fig.  3, 


Paly-  bendy  is  when  the  efcutcheon  is  di- 
vided by  perpendicular  lines,  which  is 
paly ; and  alfo  by  diagonals,  which  13 
called  bendy.  See  the  article  Bendy. 

PAMIERS,  a town  of  Languedoc,  thirty 
miles  fouth  of  Touloufe. 

PAMPELUNA,  the  capital  of  fpanilhNa- 
varre,  is  the  fee  of  a bifliop,  and  an  uni- 
verfity : weft  long,  i®  30',  north  lat. 
4?”  is'* 

Pampeluna,  is  alfo  a city  of  TerraFirma, 
in  fouth  America : weft  long,  yz®,  north 
lat.  7®, 

PAMPHYLIA,  the  antient  name  of  a 
part  of  Carimania. 

PAMPINIFORME  corpus,  in  anatomy, 
a plexus,  or  knot,  formed  by  the  fper- 
matic  veins  and  arteries,  and  included 
in  a common  coat,  within  the  tefticle. 
See  the  article  Testicle. 

PANACEA,  among'  phyficians,  denotes 
an  univerl'al  medicine,  or  a remedy  for 
all  difeafes;  athing  impoffible  to  be  ob- 
tained, according  to  no  lefs  an  author 
than  Boerhaave. 

Some  alfo  give  the  appellation  panacea 
to  certain  pkants,  called  in  englifli  alheals. 

PANADA,  a diet  confining  of  bread 
boiled  in  water  to  the  confidence  of  a 
pulp,  and  fweetened  with  a little  fugar. 
It  is  given  to  young  children,  and  to 
fick  perfons,  whofe  digeftion  is  weak,  or 
where  ftronger  foods  would  be  impro- 
per, It  is  fometimes  made  thin,  toferve 
as  a drink. 

PANAMA,  the  capital  city  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Darien,  in  fouth  America, 
where  the  treafures  pf  gold  and  filter, 
and  the  other  rich  merchandize  of  Peru 
are  lodged  in  magazines  till  they  are 
fent  to  Europe : weft  long.  8a°,  north 
lat.  9®. 

PANARIA,  one  cf  the  Llpari  illands, 
thirty  miles  north  of  Sicily  : eaft  long. 
15®,  north  lat.  39°. 

PANARIS,  or  Paronychia,  in  medi- 
cine and  forgery.  See  Paronychia. 

PANARO,  a river  of  Italy,  which  riling 
in  the  appenine  mountains,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Tufeany,  divides  Modena  from 
Romania,' and  then  running  through  the 
Ferrarefe,  falls  into  the  Gulph  of 'Venice. 

PANATHENiEA,  myaStima,  ingrecian 
antiquity,  an  antient  athenian  feftival, 

. , in  honour  of  Minerva,  who  was  the 
protidlrefs  of  Athens,  and  called  Athena. 
There  were  two  folemnities  of  this 
name,  one  of  which  was  called  the 
greater  panathensa,  and  celebrated  once 
in  five  years  j and  the  other,  the  lefftr 
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panalliensa,  kept  every  third  year,  or, 
as  fome  think,  every  year.  At  the  cele- 
bration of  the  leffer  feltival,  there  were 
three  games,  managed  by  ten  prefidents 
eleSed  out  of  the  ten  athenian  tribes. 
On  the  evening  of  the'  firlf  day  was  a 
torch  race,  firlt  by  men  on  foot,  and 
next  by  horfemen.  The  fecond  con- 
tention wasa  gymnical  exercife,  in  which 
the  difputants  gave  proofs  of  their 
ftrength  and  aflivity.  The  laft  was  a 
mulical  contention  : and  afterwards  the 
pyrrhic  dance  was  performed  by  young 
boys  in  armour.  Laftly,  they  offered  a 
coftly  facrifice,  towards  which,  every  one 
of  the  athenian  boroughs  contributed  an 
ox.  In  the  greater  panathensea,.  moft  of 
the  fame  rites  and  ceremonies  were  prac- 
tifed,  but  with  greater  fplendor,  with  the 
addition  of  fome  others,  as  particularly 
a proceffion,  in  which  Minerva’s  facred 
garment  was  carried ; on  this  garment 
the  atchievements  of  Minerva,  &c.  were 
embroidered  with  gold,  by  a felefl  num- 
ber of  young  virgins. 

PANAX,  GINSENG,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  pentandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  general  corolla  of  which  is  uniform  j 
the  partial  corolla  confifts  of  five,  oblong, 
crooked,  equal  petals  ; the  fruit  is  a 
rouiidifh  berry,  having  one  cell,  and  is 
coronated  with  the  cups  the  feeds  are 
two,  and  of  a kidney-like  lhape. 

The  numerous  virtues  of  this  plant  have 
been  already  given  under  Ginseng. 

PANAy,  the  capital  of  the  ifle  of  Panay, 
one  of  the  Philippine  illands;  eali  long. 
119“,  and  north  lat.  ii?. 

PANCARPUS,  in  roman  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  Ihew  which  the  roman  emperors 
frequently  exhibited  to  the  people.  In 
this  fpeftacle,  the  circus  being  fet  all  over 
with  large  trees,  reprefented  a foreft,  in- 
to which  the  beafts  being  let  from  the 
dens  under  the  ground,  the  people,  at  a 
fign  given  by  the  emperor,  purfued,  lliot, 
cut  in  pieces,  and  killed  all  they  could 
lay  hold  of,  which  they  afterwards  carri- 
ed away,  to  regale  upon  at  home.  The 
beafts  ufually  given  on  thefe  occafions 
were  boars,  deer,  oxen,  and  flieep. 

PANCH,.  or  Paunch.  See  PauNCH. 

PANCHREAS,  or  Pancreas,  See  the 
article  Pancreas. 

PANCHREST,  in  medicine,  the  fame 
with  panacea.  See  Panacea. 

PANCHYMAGOGUE,  in  pharmacy,  a 
name  given  to  fome  cathartic  extradls, 
that  have  the  reputation  of  purging  off  all 
kinds  Of  humours,  The  woR  celebrated 


of  which,  are  that  of  Crolllus,  and  that 
ofHartman,  Crollius’s  panchymagogue 
is  an  extrafl  of  the  pulp  of  coloquintida, 
of  pulvis  diarfhodon  abbatis,  agaric, 
and  black  hellebore.  That  of  Hartman 
is  an  extraft  made,  from  fena-leaves, 
rhubarb,  black  hellebore-rootj  white  re- 
finous  turpeth,  polypody  of  the  oak,  tro- 
chifci,  alhandal,  troches  of  agaric,  and 
aloes. 

PANCRATIUM,  ra-afapalEov,  among  the 

, antients,  a kind  of  exercife,  which  con- 
fided of  wreftling  and  boxing.  In  thefe 
contefts  it  was  cuftomary  for  the  weaker 
party,  when  he  found  bimfelf  prelfed  by 
his  adverfary,  to  fall  down,  and  fight 
rolling  on  the  ground. 

This  vvas  the  third  gymnaftic  exercife, 
and  was  not  introduced  till  long  after  the 
others. 

Thofe  who  engaged  in  thefe  exerciles 
were  called  pancratiaftse ; which  name 
was  alfo  given  to  fuch  as  did  not  confine 
tbemfelves  to  one  exercife,  but  fucceeded 
in  feveral  different  ones. 

Pancratium,  sea  daffodil,  in  bota- 
ny, a genus  of  the  hexandria-monogynia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  confift* 

, of  fix  lanceolated  petals,  and  its  nefita- 
rium  is  a fingle,  tubular  infundibuliform 
petal;  the  fmit  is  a roundifli  triquetrous 
capfule,  formed  of  three  valves,  and  con- 
taining three  cells,  with  numerous  glo- 
bofe  feeds. 

PANCREAS,  in  anatomy,  popularly  call- 
ed the  fweet-bread,  is  a large  gland,  of 
a flattifli  lhape  and  flefhy  colour,  extend- 
ed behind  the  ftomach,  and  reaching  from 
the  duodenum  tranfverfely  towards  the 
fpleen.  Its  length  is  eight  or  nine  inches  j 
its  breadth  about  two  fingers,  or  two 
and  a half;  its  thicknefs  about  one  fin- 
ger ; and  its  weight  about  three  ounces. 
In  man,  the  fhape  of  the  pancreas  very 
much  refembles  the  tongue  of  a dog;  it 
is  broadeft  towards  the  duodenum,  and 
gradually  narrower  towards  the  fpleen. 
Its  fubftance  is  glandulous,  and  it  feems 
formed  by  a conglomeration  of  many 
^ands.  It  is  furrounded  with  a mem- 
brane, which  is  continuous  with  the  pe- 
ritonaeum : it  has  arteries  from  the  coeli- 
ac  and  ramus  fplenicus ; and  veins  alfo 
from  the  fplenic  vein;  its  nerves  are  from 
the  par  vagum  and  the  intercoftals ; and 
finally  it  has  an  excretory  dUjft,  which 
is  fituated  is  the  middle  of  the  pancre- 
as, where  it  refembles  an  empty  vein, 
and  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a fmall 
ft.  <w.  This  duff  terminates  in  the  duo- 
*3X4  denum, 
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(Sprnjw,  which  it  enters  obliquely,  four 
or  five  fingers-breadth  below  the  pylo- 
rus, uTually  at  the  fame  orifice  with  the 
duiftus  cholidocus  j but  fpmetimes  it  has 
a double  aperture. 

The  ufe  of  the  pancreas  is  to  fecrete  a per 
culiar  liquor,  called  the  pancreatic  juice, 
which  is  of  a falivofe  nature,  and  is  car- 
ried by  the  pancreatic  du6t  inio  the  duo- 
denum, where  it  ferves  to  dilute  the  chyle, 
to  render  it  more  fiuid,  and  fit  to  enter 
the  mouths  of  the  lafleals ; apd,  per- 
haps, to  ternper  and  dilute  the  bile,  to 
change  its  vil'cidity,  bitternefs,  colour, 
&C.  and  make  it  mix  with  the  chyle,  in 
order  to  reduce  the  feveral  taftes,  odours, 
and  properties  of  the  feveral  foods,  into 
qne  homogeneous  one.  See  the  articles 
Chyle  and  Bile. 

PANDECTS,  in  the  civil  law,  bolleflions 
made  by  Juftinian’s  order,  of  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty- four  decifions  of  the  an- 
tienf  lawyers,  on  fo  many  queftions  oc- 
curring in  the  civil  law  ; to  w'hich  ‘that 
emperor  gave  the  force  and  authority  of 
law,  by  an  epiftle  prefixed  to  them.  The 
pandefts  cpnfift  of  fifty  books,  and  make 
the  firfl:  part  of  the  body  of  the  ciyil  law. 
See  the  article  Civil  law, 

PANDJCUL  ATION,  a ftretcliing,  or  that 
violent  and  ter.five  motion  of  the  folids, 
which  ufually  accompanies  the  aft  of 
yawning, 

PANDORON,  in  antiquity,  a muficsl 
inftrutnenr,  refembling  a lute,  but  with 
firings  of  brafs  ; its  frets  were  of copper, 
and  its  back  flat,  like  the  guitar.  See  the 
articles  Lute  and  Guitar. 

PANEGYRIC,  an  oration  in  praife  offome 
extraordinary  thing,  perfon,  or  virtue. 
Panegyrics  were  antiently  made  in  the 
public  and  folemn  alfemblies  of  the 
Greeks,  either  at  their  games,  their  feaftsj 
or  religious  meetings.  - To  render  them 
the  more  folemn,  they  ufed  to  begin  with 
the  praifes  of  the  deity,  in  whole  honour 
the  games,  Sfc,  were  celebrated  j then 
they  defcended  to  the  praifes  of  the  peo- 
ple or  country  where  they  were  celebrat- 
ed ; then  to  the  princes  or  magiftrates 
who  prefided  at  them;  and  at  length  to 
the  chanapions,  efpefially  thofe  who  had 
gained  the  prize. 

Panegyric  is  ranked  among  fhe  demon- 
firative  kinds  of  orations,  whereof  there 
are  commonly  reckoned  two  kinds,  •viz. 
the  artifiiial,  where  every  thing  is  re- 
duced to  certain  heads ; and  the  other 
natural,  where  the  order  of  hifiory  is  ob- 
served. 


PANEGYRICUM,  in  church-hillory,  sb 
ecclefiaftical  book,  -ufed  by  the  greek 
church,  containing  the  panegyrical  ora. 
tions  of  various  authors,  on  the  folem- 
jiities  of  Jefus  Chrill  and  the  faints. 
Among  the  principal  authors  of  this 
work  are  St.  Athanafius,  Cyrill,  Balll, 
Chryfoftom,  fetp. 

PANEL,  in  law,  fignifies  a fchedule,  or 
final!  roll  of  parchment,  in  which  is  con- 
tained the  names  of  the  jurors  returned 
by  the  Iheriff,  to  pafs  upon  trial ; fo  that 
the  impanelling  of  a jury  is  no  more 
than  the  Iheriff’s  entering  them  upon  his 
' panel  or  roll. 

Panel,  or  Pannel,  in  joinery,  See  the 
article  Pannel. 

PANGONIA,  in  natural  hifiory,  the 
pame  of  a genus  of  cryftal,  confifting  of 
fuch  as  are  compofed  of  many  angles. 
See  the  article  Crystal. 

The  bqdjes  of  this  genps  are  (ingle- 
pointed,  or  imperfeil  cryftals,  compofed 
of  dodecangular  or  twelve-planed  co- 
lumns, terminated  by  twelve- planed  py- 
ramids,  and  the  whole  body,  therefore, 
made  up  of  twenty-four  planes.  Of  this 
genus  there  are  only  three  known  fpecies. 
1.  A brownifli-white  one,  with  a long 
■ pyramid.  This  is  found  in  Silefia  and 
. Bohem-ia  ; fometimes  in  mountains,  and 
fometimes  on  the  (ides  of  rivers,  and  is 
efteemed  a very  valuable  cryftal.  a.  A 
yellowifii-brown  one,  with  a (hort  pyra- 
mid. This  is  often  brought  over  to  us 
under  the  name  of  faxon  topaz,  among 
the  other  cryftals  commonly  known  by 
that  name.  And,  3. ' A clear  colourlefs 
one,  with  a vary  (hbrt  pyramid.  This 
is  a very  valuable  cryftal,  and  is  produced 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  being  often  brought 
over  among  the  Indian  ballaft. 

PANIC,  denotes  an  ill-gropnded  terror  or 
fright. 

Polyaenus  fetches  the  origin  of  the  phrafe 
from  Pan,  one  cf  the  captains  of  Bac- 
chus, who,  with  a few  men,  put  a nu- 
merous army  to  rout,  by  a noife  which 
his  foldiers  raifed  in  a rocky  valley  fa- 
voured with  a great  nuipber  of  echoesjj 
for  this  ftratagem  making  their  numbers 
appear  much  greater  than  it  really  was, 
the  enemy  quitted  a very  commodious 
encampment,  and  fled.  Hence,  fays  our 
author,  all  ill-grounded  fears  have  been  , 
called  panics,  or  panic  fears. 
PANICLE,  in  botany,  denotes  a foftw'oolly 
heard,  on  which  the  feeds  of  fome  plants, 
as  millet,  ♦eds,  £fr.  han^. 

PANICUM,  panic,  in  botany,  a genus 
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of  tlie  trlandria-digynia  elafs  of  plants, 
the  flower  of  which  is  compofed  of  two 
fliarp-pointed  valves,  and  inclofes  the 
feed,  which  is  Angle  and  roundilh,  but 
fomewhat  flatted. 

Panic- feed  is  accounted  drying,  refrige- 
rant, and  aftringent;  and  therefore  re- 
commended in  fpitting  of  blood,  and 
noSurnal  pollutions. 

pannage,  pannagium,  in  law-books, 
flo-nifles  the  food  that  fwipe  feed  upon  in 
vraods,  as  mail:  of  beech  and  acorns ; or 
money  taken  by  the  king’s  agiftors  for 
the  privilege  of  feeding  hogs  in  the  king’s 
foreft.  I 

PANNEL,  or  Panel,  in  law.  See  fhe 
article  Panel. 

In  the  fcotch  law,  pannel  fignifies  the 
prifoner  at  the  bar,  or  perfon  who  takes 
his  trial  before  the  court  of  judiciary,  for 
feme  crime, 

Pannel,  in  joinery,  is  a tympanum,  or 
fquare  piece  of  thin  wood,  fometimes 
carved,  framed,  or  grooved  in  a larger 
piece,  between  two  upright  pieces  and 
two  crofs- pieces. 

Pannel,  in  mafonry,  is  one  of  the  faces 
of  a hewn  done. 

Pannels  of  a /addle,  are  two  cufliions  or 
holders,  filled  with  cow’s,  deer’s,  or 
horfe-hair,  and  placed  under  the  faddle, 
on  each  fide,  to  prevent  ■ the  bows  and 
bands  from  galling  the  horfe. 

PANNICULUS  CARNOsus,  in  compara- 
tive anatomy,  a robud  flefliy  tunic,  fitu- 
ated  in  beads,  between  the  tunic  and  the 
fat  j by  means  of  which  they  can  move 
their  Ikin  in  whole  or  part : it  is  alto- 
gether wanting  in  mankind. 

PANNIER,  CoRBEiL,  or  Basket,  in  for- 
tification. See  Basket, 

PANNUS,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with  the 
unguis  of  the  eye.  SeeUNcuis. 

PANORPA,  the  Scorpion-fly,  in 
aoology,  a genus  of  infeSs,  with  mem- 
branaceous wings,  the  rodrum  or  trunk 
whereof  is  cylindric  and  of  a horny 
flrufture,  and  there  is  a weapon  of  the 
cheliform  kind  at  the  tail  j the  antennae 
are  fetaceous,  black,  and  compofed  of 
no  lefs  than  thirty  articulations  j the  back 
is  brown  j the  fides  are  yellow } and  the 
wings  are  white. 

PANSWICK,  a market-town,  fix  miles 
fbuth  of  Gloceder. 

PANTALOON,  a fort  of  garment,  con- 
fiding of  breeches  and  dockings  ail  of 
pne  piece  ; faid  to  have  been  ftyd  intfq- 
jluced  by  the  Yenetians, 
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In  a theatrical  fenfe,  pantaloon  denotes 
a buffoon,  who  performsgrotefque  dancesj 
and  hence  is  ufed,  by  fome,  for  the  habit 
or  drefs  worn  by  fuch  perfons. 

PANTHEA,  in  antiquity,  datues  com- 
pofed of  the  figures  or  fymbols  of  feveral 
divinities. 

PANTHEON,  in  roman  antiquity,  a tem- 
ple of  a circular  form,  dedicated  to  all 
the  gods : it  was  built  by  Agrippa,  fon? 
in-law  to  Auguflus ; but  is  now  converted 
into  a church,  and  dedicated  to  the  Vir- 
gin and  all  the  martyrs. 

Panther,  panthera,  in  zoology,  the  fe- 
male leopard.  See  Leopard.  ' 

PANTOMIME,  in  antiquity,  a perfon 
who  imitates  all  forts  of  aftions  and  char 
rafters,  by  mere  geflures,  without  fpeak- 
ing  a word. 

PANTON-SHOE.  See  Horse-shoe. 

PANUCO,  a city  of  Mexico,  fitnated  at 
the  mouth  of  a river  of  the  fame  name, 
which  falls  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico  t 
wed  longitudp  103?,  and  north  latitude 
*3°. 

PAPA,  a town  of  lower  Hungary,  fub- 
jeft  to  the  emprefs-queen  : ead  long.  iS®, 
and  north  lat.  47'  40'. 

PAPAL  cRoyvN.  See  Crown. 

PAP  AVER,  the  POPpy,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Poppy. 

PAPAYA,  or  Carica,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Carica. 

YAPENHEIM,  a town  of  Franconia,  in 
Germany,  fubjeft  to  its  own  count  s 
ead  long.  11°,  north  lat.  48°  55L 

'PAPER,  TO-airup®',  Iheets  of  a thin  matter, 
made  of  fome  vegetable  fubdance. 

The  materials  on  which  mankind  have, 
in  different  ages,  contrived  to  write  their 
fentiinents, have  been  extremely  various} 
in  the  early  ages  they.made  ule  of  dones, 
and  tables  of  wood,  yv^x,  ivory,  fefr.  See 
the  article  Book. 

Paper,  with  regard  to  the  manner  of 
making  it,  and  the  materials  employed 
therein,  is  reducible  to  feveral  kinds  j as 
egyptian  paper,  made  of  the  rulh  pa- 
pyrus ; bark-paper,  made  of  the  inner 
rind  of  feveral  trees  5 cotton  paper } 
incombudible  paper ; and  european  p»- 
per,  made  of  linen-rags. 

Egyptian  paper  was  principally  ufed  a- 
mong  the  antients  5 being  madeof  the  pa- 
pyrus or  biblus,  a fpecies  of  rulh,  whieh 
grew  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  : in  making 
it  into  paper,  they  began  with  lopping  off 
the  two  extremes  of  the  plant,  the  head 
the  rpot  j tiie  yeotaining  part,  which 

was 
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was  the  ftem,  they  cut  lengthwife  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts,  and  from  each  of 
thefe  they  ftripped  the  fcaly  pellicles  of 
which  it  confuted.  The  innermoft  of 
thefe  pellicles  were  looked  on  as  the  belt, 
and  that  nearelt  the  rind  as  the  worft  : 
they  were  therefore  kept  apart,  and  made 
to  conftitute  two  different  forts  of  paper. 
As  the  pellicles  were  taken  off,  they  ex- 
tended them  on  a table,  laying  them 
over  each  other  tranfyerfely,  fo  as  that 
the  fibres  made  right  angles  ; in  this  Hate 
they  were  glued  together  by  the  muddy 
waters  of  the  Nile  j or,  when  thofe  were 
not  to  be  had,  with  pafte  made  of  the 
fineft  wheat-flour,  mixed  with  hot  water 
and  a fprinkling  of  vinegar.  The  pel- 
licles were  next  preffed,  to  get  out  the 
water,  then  dried,  and  lallly  flatted  and 
fmoothed  by  beating  them  with  a mallet : 
this  was  the  egyptian  paper,  which  was 
fometimes  farther  polifhed  by  rubbing  it 
with  a glafs-ball,  or  the  like. 

Bark-paper  was  only  the  inner  whitifii 
•rind,  inclofed  between  the  bark  and  the 
wood  of  feveral  trees,  as  the  maple,  plane, 
beech,  and  elm,  but  efpecially  the  tilia, 
or  linden-tree,  which  was  that  moftly  uf- 
ed  for  this  porpofe.  On  this,  ftripped  off, 
flatted,  and  dried,  the  antients  wrote 
books,  feveral  of  wdiich  are  faid  to  be 
ftill  extant, 

Chinefe  paper  is  of  various  kinds;  fome 
is  made  of  the  rinds  or  barks  of  trees,  ef- 
pecially the  mulberry-tree  and  elm,  but 
chiefly  of  the  bambu  and  cotton-tree.  In 
faff,  almoft  each  province  has  its  feveral 
paper.  The  preparations  of  paper  made 
of  the  barks  of  trees,  may  be  inttanced  in 
that  of  the  bambu,  which  is  a tree  of  the 
cane  or  reed-kind.  The  fecond  fkin  of 
the  bark,  which  is  foft  and,  white,  is  or- 
dinarily made  ufe  of  for  paper  •.  this  is 
beat  in  fair  wafer  to  a pulp,  which  they 
take  up  in  large  moulds,  fo  that  fome 
Iheets  are  above  twelve  feet  in  length  : they 
are  completed,  by  dipping  them,  flieet 
by  -Iheet,  in  alum- water,  which  ferves 
inftead  of  the  fize  among  us,  and  not  on- 
ly hinders  the  paper  .from  imbibing  the 
ink,  but  makes  it  look  as  if  varnifhed 
over.  This  paper  is  white,  foft,  and 
clbfe,  without  the  lead  roughnefs  j tho’. 
it  cracks  more  eafily  than  europeah  pa- 
per, is  very  fubjeft  to  be  eaten  by  the 
worms,  and  its  thinnefs  makes  it  liable  to 
be  foon  worn  out. 

Cotton-paper  is  a fort  of  paper  which  has 
been  in  ufe  upwards  of  fix  hundred  years. 


In  the  french  king’s  library  are  manu- 
fcripfs  on  this  paper,  which  appear  to  be 
of  the  Xth  century ; and  from  the  Xllth 
century,  cotton  manufcripts  are  more  fre. 
qiient  than  parchment  ones.  Cotton- 
paper  is  ftill  made  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  by 
beating  cotton-rags  to  a pulp. 

Linen  or  european  paper  appears  to  have 
been  firft  introduced  among  us'towarda 
the  beginning  of  the  XIVth  century ; but 
by  whom  this  valuable  commodity  was 
invented,  is  not  known.  The  method  of 
making  paper  of  linen  or  hempen-rags, 
is  as  follows  : the  linen-rags  being  car- 
ried to  the  mill,  are  firft  forted ; then 
wafhed  very  clean  in  puncheons,  whofe 
fides  are  grated  with  ftrong  vvires,  and  the 
bottoms  bored  full  of  holes.  After  this 
■they  are  fermented,  by  laying  them  in 
heaps  clofe  covered  with  facking,  till 
they  fweat  and  rot ; which  is  commonly 
done  in  four  or  five  days.  When  duly 
fermented,  they  are  twilled  into  handfuls, 
cut  fmall,  and  thrown  into  oval  mortars, 
made  of  well-feafoned  oak,  about  half  a 
yard  deep,  with  an  iron- plate  at  bottom, 
an  inch  thick,  eight  inches  bpoad,  and 
thirty  long  : in  the  middle  is  a wafliing- 
block,  grooved,  with  five  holes  in  if,  and 
a piece  of  liair-fieve  fattened  on  the  in- 
fide : this  keeps  the  hammers  from  touch- 
ing itj  and  prevents  any  thing  going  out 
except  the  foul  water.  Thefe  mortars 
are  continually  fupplied  with  water,  by 
little  troughs,  from  a cittern,  fed  by  buc- 
. kets  fixed  to  the  feveral  floats  of  a great 
wheel,  which  raifesthe  wooden  hammers, 
for  pounding  the  rags  in  the  mortars. 
When  the  rags  are  beaten  to  a certain 
degree,  called  the  firft  fluff,  the  pulp  is  . 
removed  into  boxes,  made  like  corn- 
chandlers  bins,  with  the  bottom-board 
aflant,  and  a little  reparation  on  the  front, 
for  the  water  to  drain  away.  The  pulp 
of  the  rags  being  in,  they  take  away  as 
many  of  the  front-boards  as  are  needful, 
and  prefs  the  mafs  dov/n  hard  with  their 
hands ; the  next  day  they  put  on  ano- 
ther board,  and  add  more  pulp,  till  the 
box  is  full ; and  here  it  remains  mellow- 
ing a week,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the 
weather.  After  this,  the  fluff  is  again 
put  into  clean  mortars,  and  is  beaten  a- 
frelh,  and  removed  into  boxes,  as  be- 
fore } in  which  (late  it  is  called  the  fe- 
cond fluff.  • The  mafs  is  beat  a third 
time,  till  fome  of  it  being  mixed  with 
fair  water,  and  brewed  to  and  fro,  ap- 
pears like  flour  and  water,  without  any 
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lumps  in  it ; it  is  then  fit  for  the  pit- 
mortar,  where  it  is  perfeftly  dilTolved, 
and  is  then  carried  to  the  vat,  to  be 
formed  into  iheets  of  paper.  But  lately, 
inftead  of  pounding  the  rags  to  a pulp 
with  large  hammers,  as  above,  they 
make  life  of  an  engine,  which  performs 
the  work  in  much  lefs  time.  This  en- 
gine confifts  of  a round  folid  piece  of 
wood,  into  which  are  fattened  feveral 
long  pieces  of  fteel,  ground  very  ttiarp. 
This  is  placed  in  a large  trough  with  the 
rags,  and  a fufficient  quantity  of  water. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  trough  is  a plate 
with  fteel  bars,  ground  (harp  like  the  for- 
mer i and  the  engine  being  carried  round 
with  prodigious  velocity,  reduces  the  rags 
to  a pulp  in  a very  fliort  time.  It  mutt 
be  oblerved,  that  the  motion  of  the  en- 
gine caufes  the  water  in  the  trough  ta 
circulate,  and  by  that  means  conftantly 
returns  the  fluff  to  the  engine.  The 
trough  is  conftantly  fed  with  clean  water 
at  one  end,  while  the  dirty  water  from 
the  rags  is  carried  off  at  the  other,  thro’ 
a hole,  defended  with  wire-gratings,  in 
order  to  hinder  the  pulp  from  going  off 
with  the  dirty  water. 

When  the  fluff'  is  fufficiently  prepared  as 
above,  it  is  carried  to  the  vat,  and  mix- 
ed with  a proper  quantity  of  water, 
which  they  call  priming  the  vat.  The 
vht  is  rightly  primed,  when  the  liquor 
has  fuel)  a proportion  of  the  pulp,  as 
that  the  mould,  on  being  dipped  into  it, 
will  juft  take  up  enough  to  make  a Iheet 
of  paper  of  the  thicknefs  required.  The 
mould  is  a kind  of  fieve,  exadlly  of  the 
lize  of  the  paper  to  be  made,  and  about 
an  inch  deep,  the  bottom  being  formed  of 
fine  brafs-wire,  guarded  underneath  with 
Hicks,  to  prevent  its  bagging  down,  and 
to  keep  it  horizontal ; and  further,  to 
ftrengihen  the  bottom,  there  are  large 
wires  placed  in  parallel  lines,  at  equal 
diftances,  which  form  thofe  lines  vilible 
in  all  white  paper,  when  held,  up  to  fhe 
light:  the  mark  of  the  paper  is  alfo'made 
in  this  bottom,  by  interweaving  a large 
wire  in  any  particular  form.  This  mould 
the  maker  dips  into  the  liquor,  and  gives 
it  a (hake  as  he  takes  it  out,  to  clear 
the  water  from  the  pulp.  He  then  Aides 
It  along  a groove  to  the  coucher,  who 
turns  out  the  (heet  upon  a felt,  laid  on  a 
plank,  and  lays  another  felt  on  itj  and 
returns  the  mould  to  the  maker,  who  by 
this  lime  has  prepared  a fecond  (heet,  in 
another  mould  ; and  thus  they  proceed, 


laying  alternately  a (heet  and  a felt,  tiU 
they  have  made  fix  quires  of  paper,  which 
is  called  a poft;  and  this  they  do  with 
fuch  fwiftnefs,  that,  in  many  forts  of  pa- 
per, two  men  make  twenty  pofts,  or  more, 
in  a day.  A poft  of  paper  being  made, 
either  the  maker  or  coucher  whittles ; on 
which  four  or  five  men  advance,  one  of 
whom  draws  it  under  the  prefs,  and  the 
reft  prefs  it  with  great  force,  till  all  the 
water  is  fqueezed  from  it;  after  which  it  is 
feparated,  (lieetby  (lieetfrom  thefelts,and 
laid  regularlyone  flieet  upon  another ; and 
having  undergone  a fecond  prefling,  it  is 
hung  up  to  dry.  When  fufficiently  dri- 
ed; it  is  taken  off  the  lines,  rubbed  fmooth 
with  the  hands,  and  laid  by  till  fi'zed, 
which  is  the  next  operation.  For  this 
they  choofe  a fine  temperate  day,  and 
having  boiled  a proper  quantity  of  clean 
parchment  or  vellum-lhavings,  in  water, 
till  it  comes  to  a fize;  they  prepare  a fine 
cloth,  on  which  they  ftrew  a due  propor- 
tion of  white  vitriol  and  roch-alum,  fine- 
ly powdered,  and  ftrain  the  fize  through 
it,  into  a large  tub  ; in  which  they  dip 
as  much  paper  at  once  as  they  can  con- 
veniently hold,  and  with  a quick  motion 
give  every  (heet  its  (hare  of  the  fiz",  which 
muft  be  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  well  bear 
it.  After  this,  the  paper  is  prefl'ed,  hung 
up  (liect  by  flieet  to  dry  ; and  being  ta- 
ken down,  is  forted,  and  what  is  only 
fit  for  outfide-quires,  laid  by  themfelves  ; 
it  is  then  told  into  quires,  which  are  fold- 
ed and  preffed.  The  broken  flteets  are 
commonly  put  together,  and  two  of  the 
woift  quires  are  placed  on  the  outfide  of 
every  ream  or  bundle  ; and  being  tied  up 
in  wrappers,  made  of  the  fettbug  of  the 
vat,  it  is  fit  for  Ale. 

Paper  is  of  various  kinds,  and  nfed  for 
various  purpofes:  with  regard  to  colour, 
it  is  principally  diftinguiftied  into  white, 
blue,  and  brown;  and  with  regard  to  its 
dimenfions,  into  atlas,  elephant,  impe- 
rial, fuper-royal,  royal,  medium,  deiny,  ^ 
crown,  fool’s  cap,  and  pot  paper.  ' 

As  englifh  paper  is,  in  general,  as  good 
as  any  we  receive  from  abroad,  a very 
high  duty  is  laid  on  the  importation  of 
all  foreign  paper,  which  is  more  or  lefe, 
according  to  the  fize,  the  value,  apd  the 
country  from  whence  u is  biought ; thus 
royal  atlas  fine,  and  fine  imperial  paper, 
pay  il.  gs.  8 Jd.  there.am  ; fine  genoa 
and  dutch  royal  pay  17  s.  Sjd.  the 
ream ; genoaand  german  crown  and  fool’s 
cap  paper  pay  about  as.  yd.  and  genoa 

put 
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pot  p^ys  is.  ajd.  and  for  every  ao  s. 
value,  according  to  the  book  of  rates, 
of  paper  brought  fronn  Rochelle,  6 s. 
No  drawback  is  allowed  on  foreign  paper 
expoited. 

Blotting  Pape  at,  is  paper  not  fized,  and 
into  which  ink  readily  finks  : it  is  ufed 
in  books,  Gfc.  inftead  of  fand,  to  prevent 
blotting  5 and  alfo  by  apothecaries  for 
filtring. 

Teint,  or  Demi-teint-V PlVRK,  is  a paper 
ufed  for  defigning  on,  and  is  either  blue, 
brown,  or  biftered. 

Bijlered Paper,  is  white  paper  walhed  over 
with  a fponge  dipped  in  foot-water.  Its 
ufe  is  to  fave  the  labour  of  the  crayon  in 
places  which  are  to  be  (hadowed  the  fame 
depth  as  the  teint  of  this  paper  : as  to  the 
light  places,  they  are  made  with  chalk. 

Marbled. B See  Marbling. 

Paper-opfice,  an  office  in  the  palace  of 
Whitehall,  in  which  all  the  public  writ- 
ings, matters  of  ftate  and  council,  pro- 
clamations, letters,  intelligences,  nego- 
tiations abroad,  and  generally  all  dif- 
patches  that  pafs  through  the  offices  of 
the  fecretaries  of  Hate,  are  lodged,  by 
way  of  library. 

Paper-office  is  alfo  an  office  belonging 
to  the  court  of  king’s  bench.  See  the 
atticle  King’s  BENCH. 

PAPHLAGONIA,  an  antient  province  of 
the  leffer  Afia,  fituated  on  the  Euxine-fea, 
now  part  of  the  province  of  Amalia,  in 
Ttirky. 

PAPHOS,  once  an  elegant  city  at  the 
weft  end  of  the  illand  of  Cyprus  ; but 
the  little  town  of  Baffo  is  now  all  that 
remains  of  it. 

PAPILIO,  the  BUTTERFLY,  in  zoology, 
a numerous  genus  of  four- winged  infefls, 
of  the  lepidoptera  order,  diftinguiffied  by 
clavaled  antennae. 

The  butterflies  are  fo  numerous,  that  au- 
thors commonly  divide  them  into  clalTes 
•r  fubdivifions,  according  to  the  number 
cf  their  legs,  fome  having  fix,  and  others 
only  four  legs,  under  each  of  which  are 
comprehended  a multitude  of  beautiful 
fpecies,  diftinguiffied  by  the  different  co- 
lours and  variegations  of  their  wings. 

Papilionaceous,  among  botaniiis, 

an  appellation,  given  to  the  flowers  of 
certain  plants,  from  their  refembling 
the  figure  of  a butterfly  : they  confift  of 
four  petals,  whereof  that  which  covers 
the  others,  is  called  the  vexillum ; the 
two  petals  placed  on  each  fide,  are  called 
the  alsc  or  the  wings  j and  the  lowefl:  pe- 


tal Is  termed  the  carina,  which  Is  o/feii 
divided  into  two  portions.  See  plate 
XXXI.  n"  10.  and  zz. 

PAPILLA,  the  nipple  of  the  breastj 
in  anatomy.  See  Breast. 

There  are  alfo  papills  of  the  fkin  and 
• tongue.  See  Cutis  and  Tongue. 

PAPIO,  in  zoology,  the  name  ufed  by  fome 
. authors  for  thofe  monkeys,  called  in  eng.; 
lifli baboons.  SeeMoNKEYandBABOON. 

PAPOUL,  or  St.  Papoul,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc^ 
thirty. two  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Touloufe. 

PAPOUS,  or  New  Guinea,  a large  con- 

, tinent  in  the  Pacific-ocean,  a little  fouth 
of  the  equator ; fituated  eaft  of  the  Spice- 
iflands,  in  130°  eaft  long,  but  how  far  it 
extends  farther  to  the  eallward  or  fdiith- 
ward,  is  uncertain. 

PAPPUS,  in  botany,  a foft  downy  fiib- 
ftance  that  grows  on  the  feeds  of  certain 
plants,  as  thiftles,  hawkweed,  &c,  ferv- 
ing  to  fcatter  and  biioy  them  up  in  the 
air. 

PAPUL.^,  a name  ufed,  by  feveral  au- 
thor.', for  eruptions  on  the  fkin  of  any  fort. 

PAR,  in  commerce,  fignifies  any  two  things 
equal  in  value ; and  in  money-affairs,  it 
is  fo  much  as  a perfon  mull  give  of  one 
kind  of  fpecie,  to  render  it  juft  equiva- 
lent to  a certain  quantity  of  anothcn 
In  the  exchange  of  money  with  fo- 
reign countries,  the  perfon  to  whom 
a bill  is  payable,  is  fuppofed  to  receive 
the  fame  value  as  was  paid  the  drawer 
by  the  remitter  ; but  this  is  not  always 
the  cafe,  with  fefpeft  to  the  intrinfic  va- 
lue of  the  coins  of  different  countries, 
which  is  owing  to  the  flufluation  in  the 
prices  of  exchange  amongft  the  feveral 
european  countries,  and  the  great  trad- 
ing cities.  The  par,  therefore,  differs 
from  the  cpurfe  of  exchange  in  this,  that 
the  par  of  exchange  ffiews  what  other 
nations  fliould  allow  in  exchange,  which 
is  rendered  certain  and  fixed,  by  the  in- 
trinfic value  of  the  feveral  fpecies  to  be 
exchanged  : but  the  courfe  ffiews  what 
they  will  allow  in  exchange;  which  is 
uncertain  and  contingent,  fometiraes 
more,  and  fometimes  iefs ; and  hence  the 
exchange  is  fometimes  above,  and  fome- 
times under  par.  See  Exchange. 

Par,  in  anatomy,  a pair  of  the  nerves. 
See  ihe  article  NERVES. 

PARABLE,  a fable,  or  allegorical  !n- 
itruHion,  founded  oil  fomething  real  oC 
apparent  in  nature  or  hiftory,  from  which 
a moral  is  drawn,  by  comparing  i* 
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fometliing  in  which  the  people  are  more 
immediately  concerned  : fnch  are  the  pa- 
rables of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  of  the  Pro- 
digal Son,  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  &c. 
Kircher  derives  the  ufe  of  parables  from 
the  Egyptians.  Some  make  a difference 
between  a parable  and  a fable  ; but  Gro- 
tius  and  others  ufe  the  two  terms  promif- 
cuoully. 

Parables  are  certainly  a moft  delicate 
way  of  impreffing  difagreeable  truths  on 
the  mind,  and  in  many  cafes  have  the 
advantage  of  a more  open  reproof,  and 
even  of  formal  lelTons  of  morality:  thus 
Nathan  made  David  fenfible  of  his  guilt 
by  a parable  ; and  thus  our  Saviour,  in 
attacking  the  prejudices  of  his  country- 
men, always  fpoke  to  them  in  parables. 
PARABOLA,  in  geometry, -a  figure  arif- 
ing  from  the  feftioH  of  a cone,  when  cut 
by  a plane  parallel,  to  one  of  its  fides. 
Seethe  article  Conic  sections.  ■ 

To  defcribe  a parabola  in  piano,  draw  a 
right  line  A B (plate  CXCII.  fig.  i.) 
and  alfume  a point  C without  it ; then 
in  the  fame  plane  with  this  line  and  point 
place  a fquare  rule  DEF,  fo  th?t  the 
fide  D E may  be  applied  to  the  right  line 
AB,  and  the  other  EF  turned  to  the 
fide  on  which  the  point  C is  fituated. 
This  done,  and  the  thread  FGC,  ex- 
a£lly  of  the  length  of  the  fide  of  the  rule, 

. EF,  being  fixed  at  one  end  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  rule  F,  and  at  the  other 
to  the  point  C,  if  you  Hide  the  fide  of 
the  rule  D.E  along  the  right  line  AB, 
and  by  means  of  a pin,  G,  continually 
apply  the  thread  to  the  fide  of  the  rule, 
EF,  .fo  as  to  keep  it  always  ftretched  as 
■ the  rule  is  moved  along,  the  point  of 
this  pin  will  defcribe  a parabola  GH  O. 
Definitions,  i.  The  right  line  AB  is 
called  the  direSrix.  2.  The  point  C is 
the  focus  of  the  parabola.  3.  All  per- 
pendiculars  fo  the  direftrix,  ars  L K, 
M 0,  £fc.  are  called  diameters  ; the 
points,  where  thefe  cut  the  parabola,  are 
called  its  vertices;  the  diameter  B f, 
which  pafles  through  the  focus  C,  is  call- 
ed the  axis  of  the  parabola  ; and  its  ver- 
tex, H,  the  principal  vertex.  4.  A right 
line,  terminated  on  each  fide  by  the  pa- 
rabola, and  bifl'efifed  by  a diameter,  is 
called  the  ordinate  applicate,  or'fimply 
the  ordinate,  to  that  diameter.  5.  Aline 
equal  to  four  times  the  fegment  of  any 
diameter,  inteicepted  between  the  diree- 
tr:x  and  the  vertex  whereat  cut.s  the  pa- 
rabola, is  called  the  lalus  rt-5lum,  or  pa- 
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rameler  of  that  diameter.  6.  A right 
line  which  touches  the  parabola  only  in 
one  point,  and  being  produced  on  each 
fide  falls  without'it,  is  a tangent  to  it  in 
that  point. 

Prop.  I.  Any  right  line,  as  G E,  drawn 
from  any  point  of  the  parabola,  G,  per- 
pendicular to  AB,  isequal  to  alineGC 
drawn  from  the  fame  point  to  the  Tcusi 
This  is  evident  from  the  defeription  ; for 
the  length  of  the  thread  FGC  being 
equal  to  the  fide  of  the  rule  EF,  if  the 
part  FG,  common  to  both,  be  taken 
away,  there  remains  EGirGC,  QT.D. 
The  reverfe  of  this  propofition.  is  equally 
evident,  ‘uzz.  that  if  the  diftance  of  any 
point  from  the  focus  of  a parabola,  be 
equal  to  the  perpendicular  drawn  from 
it  to  the  direflrix,  then  (liall  that  point 
fall  in  the  curve  of  the  parabola. 

Prop.  11.  If  from  a point  of  the  para- 
bola, D,  (ibid,  fig.  a,)  a right  line  be 
drawn  to  the  focus,  C;  and  another-,. 
D A,  perpendicular  to  the  direflrix  ; 
then  flrall  the  right  line  D E,  which  bif- 
fefls  the  angle,  ADC,  contained  be- 
' tween  them,  be  a tangent  to  the  parabola 
in  the  point  D : a line  alfo,  as  H K, 
drawn  through  the  vertex  of  the  axis, 
and  perpendicular  to  it,  is  a tangent  to 
the  parabola  in  that  point. 

1.  Let  any  point  F he  taken  in  tire  line 
■D  E,  and  let  F A,  F C,  and  A C be  join- 
ed ; alfo  let  F G be  drawn  perpendicular 
to  the  direflrix.  Then,  becaufe  (by 
prop.  I.)  D A =;  D C,  D F common  to 
both,  and  the  L,F  D A — F D C,  F C will 
be  equ.al  to  F A ; butF  A '7  F G,  there- 
fore F C 17' F G,  and  confequently  the 
point  F falls  without  the  parabola  : and 
as  the  fame  can  b.a  demonlfrated  of  every 
other  point  cf  D E,  except  D,  it  follows 
that  DE  is  a tangent  to  the  paraboia’in 
D.  Q^E.  D. 

2.  If  every  point  of  H K,  except  H,  falls 
without  the  parabola,  then  is  HK  a tatf- 
gent  in  H,  To  dernonitrate  this,  from 
any  point  K draw  K L JL  A B,  and  join 
KC;  then  becaufe  KC.-7'CH-HB 
— KL,  it  follows  that  KC  ~P'  K L,  and 
conlequently  that  the  point  K falls  with- 
out the  parabola  : and  as  this  holds  of 
every  other  point,  except  H,  it  follows 

■ that  K H is  a tangent  ta  the  parabola 

■ in  H.  OJi.  D. 

Prop.  111.  Every  rieht  line,  par.allel  to  3 
tangent,  and  leiminatcd  on  each  fide  by 
the  parahol.i,  is  biffefled  by  the  diatntter 
pafiing  thro’  the  point  of  contafl  ; that  is, 
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it  will  be  an  ordinate  to  that  diameter. 
For  let  E B (ibid.  fig.  3 and  4.)  termi- 
nating in  the  parabola  in  the  points  E,  e, 
be  parallel  to  the  tangent  D K;  and  let 
AD  be  a diameter  palling  through  the 
point  of  contaft  D,  and  ineeting  E e in 
L ; then  (liali  E I.  “ L e. 

Let  AD  meet  the  direflrix  in  A,  and 
from  the  points  E,  e,  let  perpendiculars 
E F,  ef,  be  drawn  to  the  direflrix  ; let 
C A be  drawn,  meeting  E'e  in  G ; and 
on  the  center  E,  with  the  diltance  E C,  let 
a circle  be  defcribed,  meeting  AC  again 
in  H,  and  touching  the  direftrix  in  F ; 
and  let  D C be  joined.  Then  becaufe 
D A = DC,  and  L ADKczLCDK, 
it  follows  (4,  I.)  that  DKj^AC; 
wherefore  A C,  and  C G = G H 

(3.  3.)  ; fo  that  f C nieH  (4.  i.)  and  a 
circle  defcribed  upon  the  center  e,  with 
the  radius  e C,  muft  pafs  through  H ; 
and  becaufe  ^ C — it  muft  lilcewife 
pafs  through  f.  Now  becaufe  F f is 
a tangent  to  both  thefe  circles,  and 
A FI  C cuts  them,  □ A F — CZi  C A H 
(36.  3.)=nA/i  therefore  AF  = A/, 
and  FE,  AL,  andfe  are  parallel ; and 
confequently  L E — Le.  Qj_E.  D. 

Prop.  IV.  If  from  any  point  of  a para- 
bola, D (ibid.  fig.  5.)  a perpendicular, 
D H,  be  drawn  to  a diameter  B H,  fo  as  to 
be  an  ordinate  to  it ; then  (hall  the  fquare 
of  the  perpendicular,  D H *,  be  equal  to 
the  reflangle  contained  under  the  abfcifs 
H F,  and  the  parameter  of  the  axis,  or 
to  four  times  the  reftangle  H FB. 

1.  When  the  diameter  is  the  axis ; letDH 
B C,  join  D C,  and  dra w D A A B, 
and  let  F he  the  vertex  of  the  axis.  Then, 
becaufe  H B ~D  A — D C,  it  follows 
that  HB^  = DC^=;DH’•+FIC^ 
Likewife,  becaufe  BF— FC,  HB^~ 
4CZlHFC-FHC=‘(by  8.  2.).  Where- 
fore DH"--(-HC-=4  0HFB-bHC-; 
jand  DH  ■ ~ 4CZIH  F B ; that  is,  DH^ 
— the  reflangle  contained  under  the  ab- 
Icifs  HF,  and  the  parameter  of  the  axis, 
s.  When  the  diameter  is  not  the  axis : 
let  E N (ibid.  fig.  3 and  4.)  be  drawn 
perpendicular  to  the  diameter  AD,  and 
E'L  an  ordinate  to  it;  and  letD  be  the 
vertex  of  the  diameter. 

Then  fliall  E N to  the  reflangle  con- 
tained under  the  abfcifs  L D,  and  the 
parameter  of  the  axis.  For  let  D K be 
drawn  parallel  to  LE,  arid  coiifequenfly 
a tarigent  to  the  parabola  in  the  point  D ; 
and  let  it  meet  the  axis  inK:  let  EF 
j,  AB  the  direflrixj  and  on  the  center 


E,  with  the  radius  E F,  defcribe  a cir- 
cle, which  will  touch  the  direflrix  in  F, 
and  pafs  through  the  focus  C : then  join 
A C,  which  will  meet  the  circle-  again 
in  H,  and  the  right  lines  D K,  LE.  in 
the  points  P,  G;  and,  finally,  let  L E 
meet  the  axis  in  O. 

Now  fince  the  angles  CP K,  CBA  are 
right,  and  the  angle  B C P common,  the 
triangles  C B A,  C P K are  equiangular : 
and  A.C  ! C B (or  CK  : C P)  ; : OK  : 
GP;  and  ACxGP-OKxCE. 
Again,  becaufe C Arc  2 C P,  and  CH 
— 2 C G,  AH~2GPi  and  conle- 
quently  the  dj  C AH  ~CAx  zGP  — 

OKxaCB.  But.EN^zcFA^nlZ] 
C A H ; and  confequentlyi  EN^  — 

O K X a C B za  the  □ contained  under 
the  abfcifs,  LD,  and  the  parameter  of  the 
axis.  E.  D, 

Hence,  i . The  fquares  of  the  perpen- 
diculars, drawn  from  any  points  of  the 
parabola  to  any  diameters,  are  to  one 
another  as  the  abfciftEe  intercepted  be- 
tween the  vertices  of  the  diameters  and 
the  ordinates  applied  to  them  from  the 
fame  points. 

3,  The  fquares  of  the  ordinates,  applied 
to  the  fame  diameter,  are  to  each  other 
as  the  abfciiras  between  each  of  them  and 
the  vertex  of  the  diameter.  FbrIetEL, 
Q^R  (ibid.  fig-.  3. 4.)  he.  ordinates  to  the 
fame  diameter  D N ; and  let  E N,  QJ  he 
perpendiculars  to  it.  Then,  on  account 
of  the  equiangular  triangles  E L N, 
^RS,  EL^  ! ^R^::EN^:Q,S^;  that 
is,  as  the  abfcifs  D L to  the  abfcifs  DR. 
Prop.  V.  If  from  any  point  of  a para- 
bola E (ibid.  fig.  3 and  4.)  an  ordinate 
EL  be  applied  to  the  diameter  AD; 
then  (hall  the  fquare  of  EL  be  equal  to 
the  reflangle  contained  under  the  abfcifs 
D L,  and  the  latus  reflum  or  parameter 
of  that  diameter. 

For,  fince QRrzDK,  QR®  will  be  equal 
toDM^-t-MK=’;but  (by  cafe  i.  of 
prop.  4.)  D M ^ — 4 1 I M O J1 ; and 
becaufe  M Q=QK,  M K ^ =41^0^! 
wherefore  — 4f^MO J-l-4M02t 

that  is,  to  4 1 lO'MB.  But  M(J=QJ^ 
“DR,  and  M B rz:  D A ; wherefore 
CiR^=4  □ R D A : and  becaufe  QJI, 
E L are  ordinates  to  the  diameter  AD, 
QR^(by  cor.  2.  of  prop.  4.)  : EL^(:;RD 
:LD)::  4nRDA:4aLDA. 
Therefore  EL*z:4[IIlLD  A,  or  the  re6l- 
angle  contained  under  the  abfcifs  LD, 

and 
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and  tlieparameter  of  the  diameter  AD  j 
and  from  this  property,  Apollonius  call  - 
ed  the  curve  a parabola.  Q^E.  D, 

Prop.  VI.  If  from  any  point  of  a para- 
bola, A (ibid,  fig.  6.)  there  be  drawn  an 
ordinate,  AC,  to  the  diameter  BC;  and 
a tangent  to  the  parabola  in  A,  meeting 
the  diameter  in  D : then  (hall  the  feg- 
inent  of  the  diameter,  C D,  intercepted 
between  the  ordinate  and  the  tangent,  be 
biflefted  in  the  vertex  of  the  diameter  B. 
For  let  B E be  drawn  parallel  to  A D,  it 
will  be  an  ordinate  to  the  diameter  AE  ; 
and  the  abfcifs  B C will  be  equal  to  the 
abfcifsAE,  or  B D.  Qj_E.  D. 

Hence,  if  A C be  an  ordinate  to  B C, 
and  AD  be  drawn  fo  as  to  make  B D — 
D C,  then  is  A D a tangent  to  the  para- 
bola. Alfo  the  fegment  of  the  tangent, 
AD,  intercepted  between  the  diameter 
and  point  of  contaft,  is  biffefled  by  a 
tangent  BG,  palfing  through  the  vertex 
of  D C. 

^aHeJmn  Parabola,  is  a curve  of  the 
fecond  order,  exprelTed  by  the  equation 
xy  — ax  c x d,  containing 

four  infinite  legs,  ’via.  two  hyperbolic 
ones,  M M,  B ?«,  (plate  CXCII.  fig.  7.) 
(AE  being  the  af'ymptote)  tending  con- 
trary ways,  and  two  parabolic  legs  B N, 
MN  joining  them,  being  the  fixiy-fixth 
fpecies  of  lines  of  the  third  order,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  called  by 
him  a trident : it  is  made  ufe  of  by  Des 
Cartes,  in  the  third  book  of  his  Geome- 
try, for  finding  the  roots  of  equations  of 
fix  dimenfions  by  its  interfefilions  with  a 
circle.  Its  mod  limple  equation  is  xy  — 
A ’ -f  fl  and  the  points  through  which 
it  is  to  pafs,  may  be  eafily  found  by  means 
of  a common  parabola,  whole  abfcifs  is 
rt  A ^ -fi  A -f  r,  and  an  hyperbola  whole 

abfcifs  is  — i for  y will  be  equal  to  the 

A 

fum  or  difference  of  the  correfpondent  or- 
dinates of  this  parabola  and  hyperbola. 
Diverging  Parabola,  a name  given  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Neyvton  to  five  different  lines  of  the 
third  order,  exprelfed  by  the  equation 
yy  — ax^.^bx~  + cx.\-d. 

Quadrature  of  the  Parabola.  See  the 
article  Quadrature. 

PARABOLAN,  farabolanus,  in  antiquity, 
- a kind  of  gladiator,  who  rullied  upon 
death.  See  the  article  Gladiator.  - 
PARABOLIC  ASYMPTOTE,-  in  geome- 
try, is  ufed  for  a parabolic  line  ap- 
proaching to  a curve,  fo  that  they  never 
meet ; yet,  by  producing  both  indefinite- 
ly* their  diftance  from  each  other  be- 


comes lefs  than  any  given  line.  Mac 
Laurin  -obferves,  that  there  may  be  as 
many  different  kinds  of  thefe  afymptotes 
as  there  are  parabolas  of  different  orders. 
See  Parabola  and  Asymptote. 

When  a curve  has  a common  parabola 
for  its  afymptote,  the  ratio  of  the  fub- 
tangent  to  the  abfcifs  approaches  conti- 
nually to  the  ratio  of  two  to  one,  when 
the  axis  of  the  parabola  coincides  with 
the  bafe  ; but  this  ratio  of  the  fubtangent 
to  the  abfcifs  approaches  to  that  of  one 
to  two,  when  the  axis  fs  perpendicular 
to  the  bafe.  And  by  obferving  the  limit 
to  which  the  ratio  of  the  fubtangent  and 
abfcifs  approaches,  parabolic  afymptotes 
of  various  kinds  may  be  difcovered. 

Parabolic  conoid,  in  geometry,  a folid 
generated  by  thp  rotation  of  a parabola 
about  its  axis  i its  folidity  is  ~ | of  that 
of  its  circumfcribing  cylinder. 

The  circles,  conceived  to  be  the  elements 
of  this  figure,  are  in  arithmetical  propor- 
tion, decreafing  towards  the  vertex, 

A parabolic  conoid  is  to  a cylinder  of 
the  fame  bafe  and  height,  as  i to  a,  and 
to  a cone  of  the  fame  bafe  and.  height,  as 
1 ^ to  I.  See  the  article  Gauging. 

Parabolic  cuneus,  a folid  figure  form- 
ed by  multiplying  all  the  D B’s  (plate 
CXCII.  fig.  8.)  into  the  D S's ; or, 
which  amounts  to  the  fame,  on  the  bafe 
APB  ereft  a prifm,  whole  altitude  is, 
AS;  this  will  be  a parabolical  cuneus, 
which  of  necellity  will  be  equal  to  the 
parabolical  pyramidoid,  as  the  component 
reftangles  in  one  are  feverally  equal  to 
all  the  component  fquares  in  the  other. 

Parabolic  pyramidoid,  a folid  figure 
generated  by  fuppofing  all  the  fquares  of 
the  ordinate  applicates  in  the  parabola  fo 
placed,  as  that  the  axis  Iliall  pafs  through 
all  the  centers  at  right  angles  ; in  which 
cafe,  the  aggregate  of  the  planes  will 
form  the  parabolic  pyramidoid. 

The  folidity  hereof  is  had  by  multiply- 
ing the  bale  by  half  the  altitude,  the 
reafon  of  which  is  obvious  ; for  the  com- 
ponent planes  being  a feries  of  arithme- 
tical proportionals  beginning  from  o, 
their  fum  will  be  equal  to  the  extremes 
multiplied  by  half  the  number  of  terms. 

Parabolic  space,  the  area  conttfined  be- 
tween any  entire  ordinate  as  V V (plate 
CXCII.  fig.  9.)  and  the  curve  of  the  in- 
cumbent parabola. 

The  parabolic  fpace  is  to  the  refilangle 
of  the  femi-ordinate  into  the  abfcifs,  as 
a to  3 ; to  a triangle  inferibed  on  the  or- 
dinate'as  a bafe,  it  is  as  4 to  3. 
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Evefy  parabolical  and  paraboloidical  fpace 
• as  to  the  reflangle  of  the  lemiordinate 
into  the  abl'cil's,  as  Txy{m-^r')  10  xy\ 
that  is,  as  r to  tn  -f  r. 

0/ « Parabolic  space,  is  that 
I'pace  included  between  two  ordinates. 

Parabolic  spindle,  in  gauging;  a cafk 
of  the  fecond  variety  is  called  the  middle 
fiuftum  of  a parabolic  fpindle. 

The  parabolic  fpindle  is  eight-fifteenths 
of  its  circuinfcriblng  cylinder. 

PARABOLOIDES,  a name  given  to  pa- 
rabolas of  the  higher  kind,  which  are  al- 
gebraic curves.  See  the  article  Curve. 

PARACENTESIS,  an  operation  in  fur- 
gery,  commonly  called  tapping. 

In  a paracentefis  of  the  abdomen,  in  or- 
der to  difcharge  the  water  contained  in 
dropfical  fubjefls,  the  heft  method  is  to 
3ay  the  patient  on  the  fide  of  his  bed,  and 
to  infer!  the  trocar  into  the  lower  and 
lateral  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, at  or  about  the  djftance  of  eight 
fingers-breadth  from  the  navel,  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  fpace  between  the  navel 
and  the  angle  of  the  os  iliiitn,  and  after 
drawing  out  the  fharp  pointed  bodkin 
from  the  cannula,  vyhich  is  left  in  the 
wound,  fo  much  of  the  water  may  be 
drawn  off  at  a time  as  the  patient  can 
we!!  bear  ; and  if  the  patient  does  not 
grow  fai.nt,  the  whole  quantity  may  be 
drawn  off  at  once.  In  order  to  keep 
him  from  fainting,  the  .furgeon,  or  his 
alliftant,  muft  prefs  both  his  hands  on 
each  fide  of  the  abdomen  during  the  ope- 
ration ; or  a broad  iinnen-fwath  perfo- 
rated in  the  middle,  may  be  put  round 
the  abdomen,  and  gradually  drawn 
tighter  till  all  the  water  is  evacuated  ; 
after  vyhich  a flannel  •comprefs,  dipped 
in  fpirits  of  wine,  may  he  placed  on  the 
wound,  and  retained  by  a tight  roller. 
If  the  patient  can  only  hear  to  have  a 
few  pounds  of  water  taken  at  a time,  as 
the  wound  is  hut  I’mall  and  almofl:  clofes 
of  itfeU,  it  may  be  drefled  only  with  a 
couple  of  Iquare  compreffes,  a plafitr 
and  bandage;  and  if  his  ftrength  mdll 
permit,  the  optrarjon  may  be  repeated 
the  next  da)'  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ab- 
domen; and  fo  on  the  third  day,  about 
two  fingers-breadi.h  from  the  lall:  peifo- 
ration  : frefli' woumis  are  made,  rather 
than  fo  keep  open  the  firli,  becaufe 
'wounds  kept  open  in  hydropical  fnb- 
jefts,  are  in  danger  of  mortifying. 

In  a pgracentefis  of  the  thorax,-  to  dif- 
charge  ivati^r,  blood,  rhatier,  or  fuch 

ptlse?  preieijiasniiil  lutdiances  as  are  there 
( 


lodged,  it  is  neceffary  to  confider,  be- 
fore the  operation,  in  which  fide  of  the 
thorax  the  matter  is  contained,  and  what 
part  of  that  cavity  is  moft  proper  to  be 
perforated.  In  order  to  difcover  the 
firft,  the  furgeon  fhould  learn  in  which 
fide  the  patient,  has  before  had  any  pain 
or  inflammation;  in  what  part  he  per- 
ceives the  weight  and  flufluation  of  mat- 
ter ; ofl  which  fide  he  can  lieeafier  than 
on  the  other  ; for  that  is  ufually  the 
fide  affefled;  the  perfian  not  being  able 
to  lie  on  the  found  fide,  becaule  of  the 
weight  or  preffure  of  the  matter  on  the 
liiediaftirium  ; arid,  lalHy,  he  may  gene- 
rally perceive  fome  tumour,  or  inflam- 
iriatory  heat  on  the  fide  affefiled.  Hav- 
ing difcovered  which  fide  of  the  thorax 
is  to  be  perforated,  the  operation  may 
then  be  fafely  performed  between  the 
fecond  and  third  of  the  fpurious  ribs  on 
the  left  fide,  or  between  the  third  and 
fourth  on  the  right  fide,  counting  from 
below  upwards,  fo  as  to  be  about  five  or 
fix  fingers-breadth  from  the  fpine  of  the 
back,  and  as  much  below  the  angle  of 
the  fcapuls.  The  furgeon  having  nnrk- 
ed  the  defcribed  place  with  ink,  and 
taken  up  the  integuments  between  his 
own  fingers  and  thole  of  an  affiftant,  as 
in  cutting  ilfues,  he  makes  an  incifion 
about  two  inches  long,  according  10  the 
courfe  of  the  rib.s ; then  caulioufly  di- 
vides the  intercofta!  mufcles  and  pleura 
by  a.tranfverfe  incifion  with  the  fcalpel; 
and  having  introduced  the  cannula,  tlie 
contained  humours  of  the  thorax  are 
thereby  difcharged.  During  the  ope- 
ration the  patient  Ihould  be  retained  in 
an  inclined  pofture,,  by  which  means  the 
ribs  will  be  elevated  more  from  each 
other,  and  a large  fpace  made  for  the 
incifion  ; and  a fufficient  opening  being 
made  in  the  thorax,  the  finger  is  then  to 
be  introduced,- in  order  to  feparate  the 
lungs  from  its  adhefions  to  the  pleura, 
and  to  make  way  for  the  peccant  hu- 
mours. After  tbefe  are  difcharged,  the 
orifice  of  the  wound  is  to  be  flopped  with 
a piece  of  tbft  linen  rag  rolled  - up,  by 
which  it  may  be  kept  open  for  future 
dilcharges;  hut  over  the  orifice  of  the 
wound  is  to  be  applied  foft  lint,  faftened 
with,  thread,  and  over  that  a plafler, 
cpmprefs  and  bandage.  The  dfefiing 
may  afterwards  he  made  once  or  twice 
a day,  difcharging  and  wafiiing  out  the 
matter  by  injeHing  a decofPtion  of  vul- 
nerary herbs.  Thefe  injeftions  fliould 
be  co.ntinued  till  they  are  obferved  to  re- 
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turn  clean,  and  unmixed  with  bloody  or 
purulent  matter,  which  is  a fign  the  parts 
are  healed ; on  which  the  convoluted 
linen-rag  and  lint  may  be  withdrawn, 
and  the  reft  of  the  cure  completed,  as 
direfted  under  wounds  of  the  thorax. 

. For  the  method  of  performing  a paracen- 
tefis  of  the  fcrotum,  fee  Hydracele. 

paracentric  motion,  in  aftrono- 
my,  denotes  fo  much,  as  a revolving 
planet  approaches  nearer  to,  or  recedes 
from,  the  fun,  or  center  of  attraflionr 
Thus  S B — S A =;  i B (plate  CXCIII. 
fig,  4.)  is  the  paracentric  motion  of  the 
planet  A- 

Paracentric  foUcitation  of  grmjily,  is 
much  the  fame  with  the  centripetal  force; 
and,  in  aftronomy,  is  expreffed  by  the  line 
AL  (ibid.)  drawn  from  the  point  A pa- 
rallel to  the  ray  S B,  infinitely  near  S B, 
till  it  intecfeft  the  tangent  B L. 

PARACLET,  the  comforter,  a name 
given  to  the  Holy  Ghoft.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Trinity. 

PARAGYNANCHE,  or  Parasynan- 
GHE.  See  the  article  Parasyn  anche, 

PARADE,  the  placing  any  thing  to  pub- 
lic view,  with  all  its  advantages'  and 
ornaments. 

Parade,  in  war,  is  a place  where  the  troops 
meet  to  go  upon  guard,  or  any  other  fer- 
vice. 

In  a garrifon  where  there  are  two, 
three,  or  more  regiments,  each  have 
their  parade  appointed,  where  they  are  to 
meet  upon  all  . occafions,  efpecially  upon 
any  alarm.  And  in  a camp,  all  parties, 
convoys,  and  detachments  have  a parad- 
ing place  appointed  them  at  the  head  of 
feme  regiment. 

Parade,  in  fencing,  is  the  aflion  of  parry- 
ing or  turning  off  any  thruft.  See  the 
article  Parrying. 

PARADIGM,  an  example  or  inftance'  of 
fomething  faid  or  done. 

PARADISE,  a term  principally  ufed  for 
the  garden  cf  Eden,  in  which  Adam  and 
Eve  were  placed  immediately  upon  their 

' creation. 

As  to  this  terreftrial  paradife,  there  have 
been  many  enquiries  about  its  fituaiion. 
It  has  been  placed  in  the  third  heaven, 
in  the  orb  of  the  moon,  in  the  moon  it- 
felf,  in  the  middle  region  ”of  the  air, 
above  the  earth,  under  the  earth,  in  the 
place  poffeffed  by  the  Cafpian  fea,  and 
under  the  arftic  pole.  The  learned 
IJuetiws  places  it  upon  the  river  that  is 
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produced  by  the  conjunflion  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  now  called  the  river  of 
the  Arabs,  between  this  conjunflion  and 
the  divifion  made  by  the  fame  river  be- 
fore it  falls  into  the  Perfian  fea.  Other 
geographers  have  placed  it  in  Armenia, 
between  the.  fources  of  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates,  the  Araxis,  and  the  Phafis, 
which  they  fuppofe  .to  be  the  four  rivers 
deferibed  by  Moles. 

The  celeftial  paradife  is  that  place  of 
pure  and  refined  delight,  in  which  the 
fouls  of  the  bleffed  enjoy  everlafting  hap- 
pinefs.  In  this  fenfe  it  is  frequently  ufed" 
in  the  New  Teftament ; our  Saviour  tells 
the  penitent  thief  on  the  ciofs,  “ This 
day  (lialt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradife 
and  St.  Paul  fpeaking  of  himfelf  in  the 
third  perfon,  fays,  “ I knew  a man  who 
was  caught  up  into  paradife,.  and  heard 
unfpeakable  words,  which  it  is  not  law- 
ful for  a man  to  utter.” 

Mahomet  has  promifed  his  followers  a 
paradife  of  mere  fenfual  delights. 

Bird o/'Paradise,  paradifaa,  in  ornitho- 
logy,  a genus  of  birds'of  the  order  of  the 
pica;,  the  beak  of  which  is  of  a cultrato- 
tubulated  form,  and  acute;  the  forehead 
is  gibbous,  and  the  two  middle  feathers 
are  extremely  long,  and  very  firm. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  a great  many,  ele- 
gant fpecies.  I.  The  greater  bird  of  pa- 
radife, about  the  fize  of  a black-bird ; 

' in  which,  what  maybe  called  the  two 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail,  fpiing  from 
the  rump,  and  are  only  the  ftems  of  fea- 
thers without  the  web. 

2.  The  fuppofed  king  of  the  greater 
birds  of  paradife;  being  about  the  fize 
of  a chaffinch,  only  that  the  bill  is  longer, 
and  the  legs  ftronger  in  proportion : it 
has  a very  (liort  tail,  from  the  middle  of 
which  fpring  two  rigid  Hems  of  feathers, 
which  at  the  points  are  bel’et  with  a web 
on  one  fide,  and  curled. 

3.  The  pyed  and  crefted  bird  of  para- 
dife, with  two  extraordinary  long  tail- 
feathers:  it  is  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the 
fecond  fpecies. 

PARADOX,  in  philofophy,  a propofition 
' feemingly.  abfurd,  as  being  contrary  to 
fome  received  opinion ; but  yet  true  in 
faft. 

No  fcience  abounds  more  with  parodoxes 
than  geometry : thus,  that  a right  line 
fliould  continually  aproach  to  the  hyper- 
bola, and  yet  never  reach  it,  is  a true 
paradox;  and  .in  the  fame  manner,  a 

fpiral 
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fpiral  may  continually  approach  to  a 
point,  ar\,d  yet  not  reach  it,  in  any  num- 
ber of  revolutions,  however  great. 

PA'R.EA,  .ffiscuLAPixjs’s  ser-Pent,  in 
zoology,  a fpecies  of  coluber,  with  the 
fcuta  of  the  abdomen  one  hundred  and 
ninety,  and  the  fquamae  of  the  tail  forty- 
two.  See  the  article  CoLUBER. 

PARAGE,  in  law,  an  equality  of  blood 
or  dignity,  but  efpecially  ofland,  in  the 
partition  of  an  inheritance  between  co- 
heirs. See  the  article  Heir. 

PAR  AGOGE,  in  grammar,  a figure  where- 
by ajetter  or  fyllable  is  added  to  the  end 
of  a word  5 as  med,  for  me  ; dicier,  for 
diet,  Sec. 

PARAGORICS,  or  Paregorics.  See 
the  articles  Paregorics. 

P.ARAGOYA,  one  of  the  Philippine 
iflands,  a little  north  of  Borneo. 

PARAGRAPH,  in  general,  denotes  a fec- 
tion  or  divifion.  of  a chapter,  and  in  re- 
feiences  is  marked  thus 

PARAGUAY,  or  La  Plata,  a province 
of  South  America,  fubjeiS  to  Spain,  lies 
between  ia°  and  37°  ibuth  lat.  and  be- 
tween 50®  and  75°  weft  long. 

The  paraguay-tea,  fo  much  valued  in 
Peru,  Chili,  and  other  parts  of  South 
America,  is  the  produce  of  a ftirub,  the 
genus  of  which  is  not  knpwn  : its  leaves 
are  faid  to  be  like  thofe  of  fena,  and  in- 
fufed  in  hot-water,  yield  a tea  not  un- 
like that  obtained  from  the  oriental  kind. 
See  the  article  Tea. 

PARAIBA,  the  moft  northern  province 
ofBrafil,  fituatedon  the  fouth-fide  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Amazon. 

PARALEPSIS,  wafitXEi'I'is,  in  rhetoric,  the 
pretence  of  pafiing  over  a thing,  and  yet 
mentioning  it  by  the  bye. 

PARALIPOMENA,  vrapXrwo/uEra,  in 
matters  of  literature,  denotes  a fupple- 
ment  of  things  omitted  in  a preceding 
work. 

The  two  books  of  Chronicles,  in  the 
canon  of  the  feripture,  are  often  termed 
paralipomena,  as  being  a kind  of  fupple- 
meat  to  thofe  of  Kings.,  See  the  articles 
Chronicles  and  Kikos. 

PARALLACTIC,  in^eneral,  fomething 
relating  to  the  paiallaK  of  heavenly  bo- 
dies. See  the  article  Parallax. 

The  .parallaftic  angle  of  a ftar,  &c.  is 
the  difference  of  the  angles  CE  A,  (plate 
CXCIII.fig.  5.  n°i.)BTA,  underwhich 
its  true  and  apparyjt  diftance  from  the 
zenith  is  fecn  j or,  which  is  fhe  fame 
thing,  it  is  the  angle  T S E. 

The  fines  of  the  parallatlic  angles  A LT, 
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AST  (ibid,  ri”  z.)  at  the  fame  or  equal 
diftances,  Z S,  from  the  zenith,  are  in  the 
reciprocal  ratio  of  the  diftances  TL,  and 
TS,  from  the  center  of  the  earth. 

Parallactic  machine,  that  reprefented 
in  plate  CXCIII.  fig.  6.  n®  i.  the  ufe  of 
vvhich  is  to  find,  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  a 
ftar  vyhofe  declination  and. right  afeenfion 
is  given.  Its  conftrufilion  is  thus : upon 
the  frame  A B D C ftands  two  pieces  of 
wood  K S,  O R,  placed  obliquely  j thefe 
fupport  a kind  of  trapezium  S 1 z G, 
.formed  likewife  of  wood  : in  the  middle 
of  this  trapezium  is  a cylindrical  wooden 
axis,  which  at  one  end  refts  upon  the 
fide  I I,  and  at  the  other  end  upon  the 
fide  SG;  both  which  are  perforated  for 
this  purpofe.  The  lower  end  of  this  axis 
coincides  with  the  center  of  a circle  de- 
lineated upon  the  piece  i z,  as  repre- 
fented  ibid,  n®  2.  this  circle  is  furnifhed 
with  an  index,  that  moves  round  it,  in 
proportion  as  the  axis  turns.  The  upper 
end  of  the  axis  is  placed  between  two 
concave  femi-circles  N,  Qj  which  may 
be  ferewed  together  in  fuel)  a manner,  as 
to  allow  the  end  of  the  axis  only  fuffi. 
cient  room  to  move  ; one  of  thefe  femi- 
circles  is  graduated  j and  this  end  of  the 
axis  fuftains  the  piece  of  wood  XZ,  hol- 
lowed fo  as  to  receive  the  telefcope  L L, 
and  with  a channel  cut  in  it  fo  as  to  move 
upon -the  axis;  the  degrees  of  which 
movement  are  marked  by  an  index,  that 
turns  round  the  femi-circle  N This 
axis  has,  by  this  means,  two  motions, 
one  from  right  to  left  about  the  point  3, 
and  the  other  up  and  down  about  the 
point  4 ; the  former  being  from  eaft  to 
weft,  when  the  machine  is  properly 
placed,  and  the  other  from  Ibuth  to 
north. 

In  order  to  adjuft  the  machine,  the  angle 
formed  by  the  axis  and  the  vertical  SV, 
muft  be  equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole 
at  the  place  where  the  obfervation  is 
made  : then  the  machine  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  l:tuatio.n  EF,  fo  that  the  axis  G 3 
may  coincide  with  the  meridian  of  the 
place.  Then  the  telefcope  is  moved  up 
and  down,  till  the  index  4 mark  upon 
the  femi-circle  306  the  degree  of  the 
declination  of  the  ftar;  which  ought  to 
be  from  0 towards  6,  when  the  declina- 
tion is  fouthern  ; and  from  0 towards  j, 
when  the  declination  is  northern.  Then, 
by  means  of  the  right  afeenfion,  find  when 
the  ftar  will  be  on  the  meridian  i and 
converting  the  time  between  noon  and 
the  hour  given  intg  degrees,  this  will 
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give  the  afcenfional  difference ; which 
muft  be  marked  by  turning  the  axis  of 
the  machine,  till  the  index  3 ftands  over 
the  degree  of  right  afcenfion,  which  (hould 
be  from  0 towards  a,  when  the  (tar  is  not 
arrived  at  the  meridian  ; and  from  o to- 
wards I,  when  it  hath  paffed  the  meridian. 
In  this  fituation  of  the  machine,  the  ^ 
center  of  the  telefcope  will  be  direfled 
towards  the  liar  fought,  which  may  be 
thus  feen  even  in  the  day-time, 
PARALLAX,  wttjaaxafi;,  in  a(lronom5f, 
denotes  a change  of  ihe  apparent  place 
of  any  heavenly  body,  caufed  by  being 
feen  from  different  points  of  view  ; or  it 
is  the  difference  between  the  true  and  ap- 
parent diftance  of  any  heavenly  body 
from  the  zenith. 

Thus  let  AB  (plate  CXCIII.  fig.  7.) 
by  a quadrant  of  a great  circle  on  the 
earth’s  furface,  A the  place  of  the  fpec- 
tator,  and  the  point  V in  the  heavens 
the  vertex  and  zenith.  Let  ’VNHrepre- 
fent  the  ftarry  firmament,  AD  the  fen - 
fible  horizon,  in  which  fuppofe  the  ftar 
C to  be  feen,  whofe  diftance  from  the 
center  of  the  earth  is  T C.  If  this  ftar 
were  obferved  from  the  'center  T,  it 
would  appear  in  the  firmament  in  E, 
and  elevated  above  the  horizon  by  the 
arch  D E : this  point  E is  called  the  true 
place  of  the  phsenomenon  or  ftar.  But 
an  obferver  viewing  it  from  the  furface 
of  the  earth  at  A,  will  fee  it  at  D,  which 
is  called  its  vifihle  or  apparent  place  ; 
and  the  arch  DE,  the' diftance  between 
the  true  and  vifible  place,  is  what  aftro- 
nomers  call  the  parallax  of  the  ftar,  or 
other  phsenomenon. 

If  the  ftar  rife  higher  above  the  horizon 
toM,  its  true  place  vifible  from  the  cen- 
ter is  P,  and  its  apparent  place  N ; 
whence  its  parallax  will  be  the  arch  P N, 
which  is  lefs  than  the  arch  DE.  The 
, horizontal  parallax,  therefore,  iS  the 
greateft  ; and  the  higher  a ftar  rifes,  the 
lefs  is  its  parallax  j and  if  it  fliould  come 
to  the  vertex  or  zenith,  it  would  have  no 
parallax  at  all  : for  when  it  is  in  Qj  it 
is  feen  both  from  T and  A in  the  fame 
line  T A V,  and  there  is  no  difference 
between  its  true  and  apparent  or  vifible 
place.  Again,  the  farther  a ftar  is  dif- 
tant  from  the  earth,  fo  much  the  lefs. 
is  its  parallax  : thus  the  parallax  of  the 
•ftar  F is  only  G D,  which  is  lefs  than 
DE  the  parallax  of  C.  Hence  it  is  plain, 
that  the  parallax  is  the  difference  of  the 
diftances  of  a ftar  from  the  zenith  when 
feen  from  the  center  and  from  the  fur- 


face  of  the  earth  : for  the  true  diftance 
of  the  ftar  M from  the  zenith  is  the  arch 
V P,  and  its  apparent  diftance  V N,  the  • 
difference  between  which  P N is  the  pa- 
rallax. 

Thefe  diftances  are  meafured  by  the  an- 
gles V T M,  and  V AM,  but  V AM  — 
VTMzrTMA.  For  the  external  an- 
gle 'V  A Mz=L  ATM -1-  L AMT,  the 
two  inward  and  oppolite  angles  ; fo  that 
AMT  meafures  the- parallax,  and  uppn 
that  account  is  itfelf  frequently  called  the 
parallax:  and  this  is  always  the  angle 
under  which  the  femi-diameter.of  the 
earth  A T,  appears  to  an  eye  placed  in 
th^  ftar  ; and  therefore  where  this  femi- 
diameter  is  feen  direfliy,  there  the  pa- 
rallax is  greateft,  'viz.  in  the  horizon. 
When  the  ftar  rifes  higher,  the  fine.,of 
the  parallax  is  always  to  the  fine  of  the 
ftar’s  diftance  from  the  zenith,  as  the 
femi-diameter  of  the  earth  to  the  diftance 
'of  the  ftar  from  the  earth’s  center : hence 
if  the  parallax  of  a ftar.  be  known  at  any- 
one diftance  from  the  zenith,  we  can  find 
its  parallax  at  any  other  diftance. 

If  we  have  the  diftance  of  a ftar  from 
the  earth,  we  can  eafily  find  its  parallax  : 
for  on  the  triangle  T A C (ibid.)  re&n- 
gular  at  A,  having  the  femr-diameier  of 
the  earth,  and  T C the  diftance  of  the 
ftar,  the  angle  A|C  T,  which  is  the  ho- 
rizontal parallax,  is  found  by  trigono- 
metry ; and,  on  the  other  hand , if  we 
have  this  parallax,  we  can  find  the  dil- 
tance  of  the  ftar  j fince  in  the  fame  tri- 
angle, having  AT,  and  theLACT, 
the  diftance  TC  may  be  eafily  lound. 
Aftronomers,  therefore,  have  invented . 
feveral  methods  for  finding  the  parallaxes 
of  ftars,  in  order  thereby  to  difeaver 
their  diftances  from  the  earth.  How- 
ever, the  fixed  ftars  are  fo  remote  as  to 
have  no  fenfible  parallax  ; and  even  the 
fun,  and  all  the  primary  planets,  except 
mars  and  venus  when  in  perigee,  are  at 
fo  great  diftances  from  the  earth,  that 
their  parallax  is  too  fmall  to  be  obferved. 
In  the  moon,  indeed,  the  parallax  is 
found  to  be  very  confiderable,  which  ft 
the  horizon  amounts  to  a degree  or  morr, 
and  may  be  found  thus  : in  an  eclipfeot 
the  moon,  obferve  when  both  its  horns 
are  in  the  fame  vertical  circle,  and  at 
that  iuftant  take  the  altitudes  cf  beth 
horns : the  difference  of  thefe  two  alti- 
tudes being  halved  and  addid  to  the  ieaft, 
or  fubtraSled  from  the  greateft,  givia 
nearly  the  vifible  or  apparent  altitude  of 
the  moon’s  center ; and  the  true  altitude 

is 
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fs  nearly  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  cen- 
' ter  of  the  fhadow  at  that  time.  Now  we 
know  the  altitude  ofthe  fliadow,  becatife 
we  know  the  place  of  the  fun  in  the  eclip- 
tic, and.  its  deprefliori  under  the  horizon, 
■which  is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  op- 
polite  point  of  the  ecliptic  in  which  is  the 
center  of  the  fltadow.  And  therefore 
having  both  the  true  altitude  ofthe  moon 
and  the  apparent  altitude,  the  difference 
of  thefe  is  the  parallax  required.  But 
as  the  parallax  of  the  moon  increafes  as 
Ihe  approaches  towards  the  earth,  or  the 
perigaeum  of  her  orbit ; therefore  aftro- 
noniers  have  made  tables,  which  fliew 
the  horizontal  parallax  for  every  degree 
of  its  anomaly. 

The  parallax  always  dlminilhes  the  al- 
- titude  of  a phaenomenon,  or  makes  it  ap- 
pear lower  than  it  would  do,  if  viewed 
from  the  center  of  the  earth  ; and  this 
change  of  the  altitude  may,  according  to 
the  different  fituation  of  the  ecliptic  and 
equator  in  refpefl  of  the  horizon  of  the 
fpeflator,  caufe  a change  of  the  latitude, 
■longitude,  declination  and  right  afcen- 
fion  ofany  phaenomenon,  which  is  called 
their  parallax.  The  parallax,  therefore, 
increafes  the  right  and  oblique  afcenlion.; 
-diminifhes  the  defcenlion  ; diminiflies  the 
northern  declination  and  latitude  in  the 
eallfrn  part,  and  increafes  them  in  the 
weftern  ; but  increafes  the  fouthern  both 
in  the  eaftern  and  weftern  part ; dimi- 
■ nifties  the  longitude  in  the  weftern  part, 
and  increafes  it  in  the  eaftern.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  the  parallax  has  juft  oppo- 
fite  effefls  to  rcfrafllon.  See  the  article 
Refraction. 

Atmual  Parallax,  the  change  of  the  ap- 
parent place  of  a heavenly  body,  which 
is  caufed  by  being  viewed  from  the  earth 
in  different  parts  of  its  orbit  round  the 
fun.  See  the  artlcle.EAltTH. 

The  annual  parallax  of  all  the  planets  is 
found  very  confiderable,  but  that  of  the 
fixed  ftars  is  imperceptible.  See  Star. 

Parallax,  in  levelling,  denotes  the  angle 
contained  between  the  line  of  the  true 
level,  and  that  of  the  apparent  level. 

PARALLEL,  in  geometry,  an  appellation 
given  to  lines,  furfices,'and  bodies  every 
where  equidiftant  from  each  other ; and 
which,  though  infinitely  produced,  would 
never  meet:  thus  the  line  OP,  (plate 
CXCIV.  fig.  I.)  is  parallel  to  QR. 
Geometricians  demonftrate,  that  if  two 
parallels,  O P and  QR  (ibid.)  be  cut  by 
a tranfverfe  line  ST  in  A end  B ;■  i . The 
alternate  angles  >:  and  y are  equal,  a. 


The  exfernal  angle  a is  equal  to  the  inj 
ternal  oppofite  ohej.  And,  3.  The  two 
internal  oppolite  ones  x and  s,  are  alfo 
equal  to  two  right  angles. 

It  is  fliewn  on  the  principles  of  optics, 
that  if  the  eye  be  placed  between  two 
parallel  lines,  they  will  appear  to  con- 
verge towards  a point  oppofite  to  the  eye.- 
And  if  they  run  to  fuch  a length,  as  that 
the  diftance-  between  them  be  but  as  a 
point  thereto,  they  will  there  appear  to 
coincide. 

Parallel  lines  are  deferibed  by  letting  fall 
equal  perpendiculars,  and  drawing  lines 
through  the  extremes. 

Parallel  planes,  are  fuch  planes  as 
have  all  the  perpendiculars  drawn  betwixt 
them  equal  to  each  other. 

Parallel  rays,  in  optics,  are  tliofe 
which  keep  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the 
vifible  objefl  to  the  eye,  which  is  fup. 
pofed  to  be  infinitely  remote  from  the 
objeft. 

Parallel  ruler,  or  Parallelism,  an 
inftrument  confifting  of  two  wooden, 
hrafs,  &c,  rulers  A B,  C D {ibid.  fig.  4,) 
equally  broad  every  where ; and  fo  join- 
ed together  by  the  crofs  blades  E F and 
GH,  as  to  open  to  different  intervals, 
accede  and  recede,  and  yet  ftill  retain 
their  paralleliIVn. 

The  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  obvious; 

. for  one  of  the  rulers  being  applied  toRS, 
and  the  other  withdrawn  to  a given  point 
V,  a right  line  AB,  drawn  by  its  edge 
through  V,‘  is  a parallel  to  R S. 

Parallels,  or  Parallel  circles,  in 
geography,  called  alfo  parallels,  or  cir- 
cles of  latitude,  are  lelfer  circles  of  the 
fphere  conceived  to  be  drawn  from  weft 
to  eaft,  through  all  the  points  ofthe  me- 
ridian, commencing  fiom  the  equator  to 
which  they  are  parallel,  and  terminating 
with  the  poles. 

They  are  called  parallels  of  latitude,  be- 
caufe  all  places  lying  under  the  fame  pa- 
rallel, have  the  fame  latitude. 

Parallels  ij/’tofWe,  in  adronomy,  are 
leffer  circles  of.  the  fphere  parallel  to  the 
ecliptic,  imagined  to  pafs  through  every 
degree  and  minute  of  the  colures. 

They  are  reprefenied  on  the  globe  by  the 
divifions  on  the  quadrant  bf  altitude,  in 
its  motion  round  the  globe,  when  ferewed 
over  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Globe, 

Parallels  of  altitude,  or  Almucan- 
TARS,  Sir  circles  paiailel  to  the  horizon, 
imagine.-J  to  pafs  through  every  degree 
and  minute  of  the  meridian  between  the 
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liorizoD  and  zenith,  having  their  poles 
in  the  zenith. 

They  are  reprefented  on  the  globe  by 
the  divifions  on  the  quadrant  of  altitude, 
in  its  motion  about  the  body  of  the  globe, 
when  fcrewed  to  the  zenith. 

Parallels  of  declination,  in  aftronomy, 
are  the  fame  with  parallels  of  latitude  in 
geography. 

Parallel  sphere,  that  fituation  of  the 
fphere,  wherein  the  equator  coincides 
with  the  horizon,  and  the  poles  with  the 
zenith  and  nadir.  See  Sphere, 

In  this  fphere  all  the  parallels  of  the 
equator  become  parallels  of  the  horizon, 
confequently,  no  ftafs  ever  rife  or  fet, 
but  all  turn  round  in  circles  parallel  to 
the  horizon  5 and  the  fun  when  in  the 
equinoflial,  wheels  round  the  horizon 
the  whole  day.  After  his  riling  to  the 
elevated  pole,  he  never  fets  for  fix  months; 
and  after  his  entering  again  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  line,  never  riles  for  fix  months 
longer. 

This  is  the  pofition  of  the  fphere  to  fuch 
as  live  under  the  poles,  and  to  whom  the 
fun  is  never  above  aj®  30'  high. 

Parallel  sailing,  in  navigation,  is  the 
■failing  under  a parallel  of  latitude.  See 
the  articleNAViGATiON. 

PARALLELEPIPED,  or  Parallelo- 
PIPED,  in  geometry,  a regular  folid  com- 
prehended under  fix  parallelograms,-  the 
oppolite  ones  whereof  are  fimilar,  paral- 
lel, and  equal,  as  in  plate  CXClV. 
fig.  3. 

All  parallelepipeds,  prifme,  cylinders, 
&c,  whofe  bales  and  heights  are  equal, 
are  themfelves  equal. 

A diagonal  plane  divides  a parallelepiped 
into  two  equal  prifms  ; fo  that  a trian- 
gular prifm,  is  half  a parallelepiped  upon 
the  fame  bafe,  and  ot  the  fame  altitude. 
All  parallelepipeds,  prifms,  cylinders, 
®r.  are  in  a ratio  compounded  of  their 
bafes  and  altitudes-:  wherefore,  if  their 
bafes  be  equal,  they  are  in  proportion  to 
their  altitudes  ; and  converfely. 

All  parallelepipeds,  cylinders,  cones,  &c, 
are  in  a triplicate  ratio,  of  their  homolo- 
gous fides,  and  alfo  of  their  altitudes. 
Equal  parallelepipeds,  prifms,  cones,  cy- 
linders, &c.  reciprocate  their  bafes  and 
altitudes. 

To  meafure  the  ftirface  and  folidity  of  a 
parallelepiped. 

Find  the  areas  of  the  parallelogram, 
ILMK,  LMON,andOMKP(t'Wi.) 
add  thefe  into  one  ftim,-  qnd  multiply 
that  fum  by  2,  the  fafliim  will  be  the 
furfaceof  the  parallelepiped, 

Vo  L.  III. 


If  thtn  the  bafe  ILMK  be  multiplied 
by  the  altitude  M O,  the  produfl  will 
be  the  foliditv'. 

PARALLELISM,  ibe  fituation  or  qua- 
lity whereby  any  thing  is  denotnfnated 
parallel.  See  the  article  Parallel. 

Parallelism  of  the  earth's  axis,  in  aftro- 
nomy, that  fituation  of  the  earth’s  axis, 
in  its  progrefs  through  its  orbit,  where- 
by it  is  ftill  direfled  towards  the  pole- 
ftar  ; fo  that  if  a line  be  drawn  parallel 
to  its  axis,  while  in  any  one  pofition,  the 
axis,  in  all  other  pofitions,  will  be  al- 
ways parallel  to  the  fame  line. 

This  paralleiifm  is  the  refult  of  the 
earth’s  double  motion,  wiK.  round  the 
fitn,  and  round  its  own  axis;  or  its  an- 
nual and  diurnal  motion  ; and  to  it  we 
owe  the  viciffiiudes  of  feafons,  and  the 
inequality  of  day  and  night.  See  the 
article  Earth.  . 

Parallelism  of the  rorws  of  trees.  Thefe 
are  never  leen  parallel,  but  always  in- 
clining to  each  other  towards  the  farther 
extreme.  Hence  mathematicians  have 
taken  occafion  to  enquire  in  what  lines 
the  trees  muft  be  difpofed  to  correftthis 
efiefl  of  the  perfpefilive,  and  make  the 
rows  ftill  appear  parallel.  The  two 
rows  muft  be  fuch,  as  that  the  unequal 
intervals  of  any  two  oppolite  or  corra- 
fpondent  trees  may  be  Teen  under  equal 
vifual  rays. 

On  this  principle,  fome  have  fhewn  that 
the  two  rows  of  trees  muft  be  two  oppo- 
fite  femi  hyperbolas  ; but  Mr.  Varig- 
non,  in  Mem.  de  I’Acad.  ann.  1717, 
renders  the  problem  much  more  general, 
and  requires  not  only  that  the  vifual  an- 
gles be  epual,  but  to  have  them  increafe 
or  decreale  in  any  given  i-atio.  provided 
the  grealeft  do  not  exceed  a right  angle. 
The  eye  he  requires  to  he  placed  in  anv 
point,  either  juft  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ranges,  beyond  or  on  this  fide. 

He  fuppofes  the  firft  row  to  be  a right 
line,  and  feeks  what  l-ne  the  other  mult 
be,  which  he  calls  the  curve  of  the  range: 
this  he  finds  muft  be  an  hypei  bola  to  have 
the  vifual  angles  equal.  The  ftraight 
and  hyperbolical  rbws  will  be  feen  pa- 
rallel to  infinity  ; and  if  the  oppofite 

- fenii  hyperbola  be  added,  we  ftiall  have 
three  rows  of  trees,  the  ftraight  one  in 
the  middle,  and  all  three' parallel. 

It  is  fiifficient  that  this  fecond  hyperbola 
have  the  fame  center,  its  vertex  in  the 
fame  right  line,  and  the  fame  conjugate 
axis.  Thus  the  two  hyperbola’s  may 
be  of  all  the  dilferent  kinds  poffible,  yet 
all  have  the  fame  effeft. 
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If  it  be  required  to  have  the  frees  appear 
under  decreafmg  angles,  the  ftraight  row 
being  laid  down  as  before,  he  fliews, 
that  if  the  decreafe  be  in  a certain  ratio, 
the  other  line  mull  be  a parallel  ftraight 
. line.  But  he  goes  yet  farther,  and  fup- 
poling  the  firft  row  any  curve  whatever, 
he  feelcs  for  another  that  fliall  make  the 
, rows  have  any  effeft  defired. 
PARALLELOGRAM,  in  geometry,  a 
quadrilateral  right-lined  figure,  whole 
oppofite  fides  are  parallel  and  equal  to 
each  other.  ).i  is  generated  by  the  equa- 
ble motion  of  a right  line  always  paral- 
lel to  itfeif.  When  it  has  all  its  four 
, angles  right,  and  only  its  oppofite  fides 
. equal,  it  is  called  a rectangle  or  oblong. 
When  the  angles  are  all  right,  and  the 
fides  equal,  it  is  called  a fquare.  If 
ail  the  fides  are  equal,  and  the  angles 
unequal,  it  is  called  a rhombus  or  lo- 
- aenge  : and  if  the  fides  and  angles  be 
unequal,  it  is  called  a rhomboides. 
Properties  of  the  PAaALLELOGR  am.  In 
every  parallelogram  of  what  kind  foever, 
as  ABC  D (plate  CXCIV.  fig.  11.)  a di- 
agonal DA  divides  it  into  two  equal 
parts ; the  angles  diagonally  oppofite 
B,  C,  and  A,  D,  are  equal ; the  oppo- 
fite angles  of  the  fame  fide  C,  D,  and 
A,  B,  (g’c.  are  together  equal  to  two 
right  angles ; and  each  two  fides,  toge- 
ther, greater  than  the  diagonal. 

Two  parallelograms  AB  C D,  and  E C 
D F,  on  the  fame  or  equal  bale  C D,  and 
of  the  fame  height  AC.  or  between  the 
fame  parallels  AF,  CD,  are  equal: 
and  . hence  two  triangles  C D A,  and 
. CDF,  on  the  fame  bafe  and  of  the  fame 
height, -are  alfo  equal.  Hence,' alfo, 
every  triangle  CFD  is  Haifa  parallelo- 
gram A C D B upon  the  fame  or  an  equal 
bafe  C D,  and  of  the  fame  altitude,  or 
between  the  fame  parallels.  Hence,  alfo, 
a triangle  is  equal  to  a parallelogram, 
having  the  fame  bafe,  and.  half  the  alti- 
tude, -or  half  the  bale,  and  the  fame  al- 
. titude. 

Paralcllograms,  therefore,  are  in  a given 
r.alio  compounded  of  their  bales  and  al- 
tiuides.  If  then  the  altitudes  he  equal, 
they  are  as  the  bafes,  and  converfely.  ■ 
In  fimilar  paiallelograms  and  triangles, 
the  altitudes  are  proportional  to  the  ho- 
mologous fides,  and  the  bafes  are  cut 
proportionably  thereby.,.  Hence  fimilar 
pnrallellograms  and  trianglesare  in  a du- 
piirate  ratio  of  their  homologous  fides  ; 
as  alfo  of  ttieir  altitudes,  and  the  feg- 


ments  of  their  bafes  ; they  are.  therefore, 
as  the  fquares  of  the  fides,  altitudes,  and 
homologous  fegments  of  the  bafes. 

In  every  oarallelogr.ain,  the  Aim  of  the 
fquares  of  the  two  diagonals  is  equal  to 
the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  four  fides. 
For  if  the  parallelogram  be  refilangular, 
it  follows,  that  the  two  diagonals  are 
equal;  and,  confequently,  the  fquare  of 
a diagonal,  or,  which  comes  to  the  fame 
thing,  the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe  of 
a right  angle,  is  equal  to  the  fquares  of 
the  fides. 

If  the  parallelogram  be  not  refilaiigular, 
and  of  confeqnence  the  two  diagonals  be 
not  equal,  which  is  the  moft  general  cafe, 
the  propolition  becomes  of  vaftextenl; 
for  kiftance,  in  the  whole  theory  of  com- 
pound motions,  Sfr.  There  are  three 
ways  of  demonftrating  this  problem  ; the 
firft  by  tiigonoinetry,  which  requires 
twenty  one  operations ; the  fecond  geo- 
metrical and  riinalytical,  which  requires 
fifteen.  M.  de  Lagny  gives  the  third 
method  in  the  Mem  de  I’Acad.  which 
only  requires  feven. 

To  find  the  area  of  the  reSlattgled  Paral- 
LELOGRAM  ABCD;  find  the  length 
of  the  fides  A B and  A C;  multiply  AC 
fuppofed  — 345  into  AB,  ~ 123,  the 
produce  will  be  the  area  of  the  paiailelo- 
gram,  namely,  113SJ.  Hence,  i,  Refl- 
angies  are  in  a ratio  compounded  of 
their  fides  A C and  AB  2.  If,  there- 
fore, three  lines  be  continually  propor- 
tional, the  fquare  of  the  tnidtilc  one  is 
equal  to' the  refilangle  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes : and,  if  four  lines  be  propor- 
tional, the  refilangle'  umler  the  two  ex- 
tremes is  equal  to  that  under  the  two 
middle  terms. 

Other  parallelograms,  not  refiangukr, 
have  their  areas  found  by  refolving  them, 
by  diagonals,,  into  tw'o  triangles,  and 
adding  the  areas  of  the  feparate  triangles 
into  one  fum. 

Parallelogram,  or  Parallelism,  a 
machine  for  the  ready  rcduftion  of  de- 
figns  ; it  is  the  fame  with  the  pentagraph. 
See  the  article  PentagRaPII 

PARALLELOPIPED.  See  the  article 
Parallelepiped. 

PARALLELOPIPEDIA,  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  the  name  of  a genus  of  fpars,  thus 
called,  becaufe  regularly  of  a parallelo- 
piped  form.  See  the  article  Spar. 

They  are  pellucid  cryftaline  fpars  ex- 
ternally of  a determinate  and  regular 
figure,  always  found  loofe,  detached, 
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and  feparate  from  all  other  bodies,  and 
in  form  of  an  oblique  parallelojiiped,  with 
(lx  parallelogram  fnies  and  eight  (olid 
angles,  -eafily  filfile,  either  in  an  hori- 
sonral  or  perpendicular  direition,  being 
coinpofed  of  numbers  c.f  thin  plates,  and 

• thole  of  veiy  elegantly  and  regularly  ar- 
ranged bodies,  each  of  the  lame  form 
with  the  whole  roal's,  except  that  they 
are  thinner  in  proportion  to  their  hori- 
zontal planes ; and  natiirally  fall  into 
thefe  and  no  other  figures,  on  being 
broken  with  a flight  blow.  Of  this  ge- 
nus there  arefour  known  fpecies.  i..  The 
hard,  pellucid,  and  colourlefs  one,  called 
the  ifland-cryftal  of  authors.  See  the  ar- 
ticle ISLAND-CRYSTAI.. 
a.  A dull  and  whitifli  kind,  found  in 
France.  Germany,  and  England,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Defbyfliire  and  Yorkfltire 
lead-mines,  and  about  Scarborough. 
This  has  the  fame  property  with  the 
former,  of  giving  a double  refraftion  j 
but  it  is  fo  dull  and  opake,  that  it  does 
not  (hew  it  fo  elegantly.  3.  A foft, 
whitifli,  and  very  bright  one,  found 
principally  in  the  lead- mines  of  York- 
fliire,  and  about  the  fea  flrores  of  that 
country.  And,  4.  A dull,  hard,  and 
pale-brown  one  : this  is  found  in  the 
lead  mines  of  the  fame  country,  and  in 
feme  parts  of  Ireland.  All  thefe  fpecies 
have  the  fame  power  of  double  refrac- 
tion with  the  firft,  but  are  loo  opake  to 
(hew  it  fo  beautifully,  dnd  often  have 
not  tranfparency  enough  to  make  it  at 
all  diftinguifltalile. 

PARALOGISM,  in  logic,  a falfe  reafon- 
ing,  or  a fault  committed  in  demon- 
(Iration,  when  a confequence  is  drawn 
from  principles  that  are  falfe;  or,  though 
true,  are  not  proved  ; or  when  a propo  - 
lilion  is  paired  over  that  fliould  have  been 
proved  by  the  way. 

A paralogifm  differs  from  a fophifm  in 
this,  that  the  fophifm  is  committed  out  of 
delign  and  fubtlety,  and  the  paralogifm 
out  of  miltake  and  for  want  of  fuflicient 
light  and  application.  See  the  article 
Sophism  and  Demonstration. 

Paralysis,  the  palsy.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Palsy. 

paralytic,  a perfon  afflifled  with  the 
palfy.  See  the  article  Pal.sy. 
PARAMECIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 
name  given  to  fuch  animalcules  as  have 
no  vifible  limbs  or  tails,  and  are  of  an 
irregularly  oblojig  figure.  See  the  article 
Animalcvle. 


PARAMESE,  in  the  antient  mufic,  the 
note  above  the  mefe,  in  ihegrerk  icale  ; 
, correfponding  to  a-Ia-mire,  of  Guido's 
fcaie.  See  the  article  Diagram, 
parameter,  in  conic  fedfluns,  a con- 
ftant  line,  otherwife  calh  d latus  reflum. 
See  the  ariicles Ellipsis,  Hyperbola, 
and  Parabola. 

The  parameter  is  faid  to  be  conftani,  be- 
caufe  in  the  parabola,  the  rcdfangle  under 
it  and  any  abfeifs  is  always  equal  (o  the 
Iqnare  of  the  correfponding'  lemi-or- 
dinate  ; and  in  the  ellipfis  and  hyperbola, 
it  is  a third  proportional  to  the  conjugate 
and  tranfverie  axis.  - 

paramount,  in  lawfignifies  the  fu- 
preme  lord  of  the  fee.  See  Fee. 

The  lords  of  thofe  honours  or  manors 
that  have  other  manors  under  them  are 
filled  lords  paramount  ; and  the  king, 
by  our  law  is  the  chief  lord  of  all  the 
lands  in  England.  See  Manor. 
PARANA,  a province  of  Paraguay,  fub- 
jeft  to  Spain, 

PARANETE,  in  antient  mufic,  a chord 
or  note  of  the  greek-fcale.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Diagram. 

PARANY'MPH,  paranjmphus,  among 
the  antients,  the  perlbn  who  waited 
on  the  bridegroom,  and  diredled  the 
nuptial  folemnities;  called  alfo  pronu- 
biis,  and  aufpex,  becaule  'the  cere- 
monies began  by  taking  aufpicia.  As 
the  paranympli  officiated  only  on  the 
part  of  the  bride-groom,  a woman 
called  pronuba,  officiated  on  the  part  of 
the  bride. 

PARAPET,  in  fortification,  an  elevation 
of  earth  defigned  for  covering  the  foldiers 
from  the  enemies  cannon  or  froall  fhot. 
The  thicknefs  of  the  parapet  is  from 
eigiiteen  to  twenty  feet ; its  height  is 
■ fix  feet  on  the  infide,  and  four  - or  five 
on  the  outfide.  It  is  railed  on  the  ram- 
part, and  has  a flope  above  called  the  fu- 
perior  talus,  and  fometinies  the  glacis 
of  tlie  parapet.  The  exterior  talus  of 
the  parapet  is  the  Hope  facingthe  countrys 
there  is  a banquette  or  two  for  the  fol- 
diers, who  defend  the  parapet  to  mount 
upon,  that  they  may  the  better  difeover 
the  country,  fofie,  and  counterfearpe,  • 
and  fire  as  they  find  occafion.  See 
Glacis,  Talus,  Banquet,  &c. 
Parapet  of  the  covert-way,  or  corridor, 
is  what  covers  that  way  from  the  fight 
of  the  enemy,  which  renders  it  the 
moft  dangerous  place  for  the  befiegers, 
becaule  of  the  neighbourhood  of  t))e 
*•3  Z » facesj, 
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faces,  flanks,  and  curtins  of  the  place'. 
Parapet  is  allb  a little  wall  raifed  brea'ft 
' high  on  the  banks  of  bridges,  keys,  or 
high  buildings,  to  fcrve  as  a flay,  and 
prevent  people’s  falling  over. 
PARAPHERl^ALtA,  orPAitAPHERNA, 
in  the  civil  law,  thofe  goods  which  a 
wife  brings  her  , hufband  befides  her 
‘ dower,  and  which  are  (till  to  remain  at 
her  difpofal  excliifive  of  her  hulband,  nn- 
lefs  there  are  Tome  provilion  made  to 
the  contraiy  in  the  marriage-contra6l. 
Soihe  of  cur  englilh  civilians  define  the 
paraphernalia  to  be  fuch  goods  as  a wife 
challengelh  over  and  above  her  dower 
or  jointure,  after  her  hufbjn.d’s  death,  as 
furniture  for  her  chamber,  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  jewels,  which  are  not  to  he 
put  into  the  inventory  of  her  hiilhand’s 
goods : and  a french  civilian  calls  para- 
phernalia the  moveables,  linen,  and 
other  female  necetfaries,  which  are  ad- 
judged to  a wife  in  prejudice'  of  the 
creditors,  when  (he  renounces  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  her  hu(band. 
FARAPHIIvIOSIS,  in  medicine,  a dif- 
order  of  the  penis,  wherein  the  prepuce 
is  flfrunk,  and  wididrawn  behind  the 
glans,  fo  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being 
brought  to  cover  the  Tame  ; which  ge- 
nerally happens  in  venereal  dilorders. 
See  the  article  Prepuce,  fefc. 

In  this  cafe,  it  is  ufual  for  the  glans  to 
- be  not  only  much  tumified,  inflamed, 
and  painful  from  the  ftridlure,  but  the 
free  circulation  of  the  blood  being 
thereby  ob(tru6led,  will  (liortly  bring  on 
a mortification.  Thofe  are  moft  fiihjefl 
to  a paraphiraofis  who  have  naturally  a 
ihort  prepuce,  and  are  too  intenfe  in  their 
embraces  with  Women,  who  baVe  very 
ftrait  paffages,  particularly  virgins.  Boys 
. are  fometimes  afflified  with  this  difor'der, 
'when  they  lacivioufiy  draw  back  their 
prepuce,  being  extremely  narrow,  and 
afterwards  cauling  an  ereffioo,  it  cannot 
be  returned  over  rhr;  glans.  But  the  pa- 
raphirnofis  ofttncr  arifes  from  unclean 
embraces,'  for  the  prepuce  being  inflamed 
and  tumified  by  the  infefilious  matter 
imbibed  by  it,  generally  pr-oduces  this 
diforder,  when  it  is  a Irb  naturally  Qioi't, 
See  the  article  Gonorrhoea,  ©’c. 

The  curd  of  a paraphimofis,  according  to 
Heifter,  coiifilts  chiefly  in  returning  the 
contrafiled  prepuce  over  the  naked  glaris  ; 
'butar.a  violent  inflammation  is  ufually 
the  chief  caufe  of  its  being  fo  difticglt 
to  return  the  prepuce  in  the  paraphi-. 


mofis,  it  may  be  (ir  ft  proper  to  make 
ufe  of  difcutient  and  emollient  fomen- 
tations or  cataplafms,  with  camphorated 
fpiiit  of  wine  before  the  prepuce  is  at- 
tempted to  be'  drawn  over  the  glans, 
which  being  etferfled,  all  the  other  bad 
fymptorns  will  vanifli  of  coutfc.  How- 
ever feme  fiirgeons  prefer  the  ufe  of  cold 
water,  becaiile  the  former  remedies  often 
augment  the  influx  of  the  blood  to  the 
parts,  and  (b  increafe  the  tumour.  But 
when  the  penis,  Ccrotum,  and  lower  part 
of  the  abdomen,  are  itnmerged  in  cold 
water,  with  plentiful  bleeding,  the  lii- 
mor  generally  fublides  in  a'fliort  lime : 
the  penis  is  then  to  be  held  between  the 
furgeons  two  foremoft  fingers  of  each 
hand,  and  the  glans,  having  been  (irft  lu- 
bricated with  oil  or  butter,  isto  beforcilily 
prelTed  back  with  his  thumbs,  whilft  the 
prepuce'  is  at  the  fame  time  drawn  for- 
ward under  his  fingers,  (b  as  to  cover  the 
denudated  glans  ; but  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  not  very  large,  it  may  be  often 
fuflicient  only  to  bathe  the  parts  in  waim 
water,  when  there  is  little  or  no  virir- 
lency.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  tume- 
fied penis  tends  to  mortify  through  the 
violence  of  the  inflammation,  or  long 
continuance  of  the  diforder,  it  will  be 
moll  advifeable  to  bleed  the  patient  (irll 
in  the  arm,  and  then  in  the  vena  dor- 
falis  penis,  in  which  laft  it  (hould  be 
continued  till  the  tumour  fubfides,  and 
then  the  prepuce  may  be  drawn  over  the 
glans  as  before  : and  if  a, gangrene  or 
incipient  mortification  in  the  penis, 
(hould  aflually  fucceed  a paraphimofis, 
it  (hould  be  treated  as  before  direfted, 
under  the  articles  Gangrene  and  Mor- 
tification. 

Sometimes  the  prepuce  is  fo  much  dif- 
tended  with  the  ferous  part  of  the'blood, 
that  it  appears  like  a butter  raifed  by  fire, 
or  a veficatory  : in  this  cafe  it  may  be 
proper  to  make  a few  punflures  with  a 
lancet  or  fcalpel  to  dlfcharge  the  diftend. 
ing  lymph,  and  after  walhing  the  parjs 
in  warm  wine,  the  prepuce  is  to  be  ex- 
tended over  the  glans  as  before.  But  to 
preventihe  wounded  prepuce  from  grow- 
ing to  the  glans,  the  patient  fliould  fre- 
quently draw  it  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  wet  his’  glans  over  vvilh  his  utme 
vvhen  he  makes  water,  which  he  fliould 
continue  till  iheie  is  no  danger  of  their 
adhering  together  : hut  if,  by  accident 
or  neglefl,  .-.hete  fliould  be  fuch  a cohe- 
fiQn  of  the  glans  and  pi  epuce,  it  ought 
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to  be  immediately  frparated  by  the  lancet 
ora  proper  fcalpel,  taking  great  care  not 
to  wound  the  glans.  When  all  the  pte- 
ceeding  means  prove  inefFefl'ual,  M. 
Petit’s  method  of  proceeding  is  to  incite 
the  diftended  or  conirafled  prepuce,  by 
infeiting  a fmall  and  crooked  fcalpel 
with  the  edge  outward,  and  the  back 
towards  the  glans,  and  thus  he  divides 
the  prepuce  by  incilion  in  three,  four, 
or  more  places,  according  as  the  degree 
of  diftention  makes  it  neceffary;  and 
after  walhing  the  incifed  parts  in  warm 
wine,  and  reducing  the  prepuce  over  the 
glans  covered  with  a little  foft  lint,  the 
penis  is  bound  up. 

paraphrase,  an  expla- 

nation of  Come  text,  in  clearer  and  more 
ample  terras,  whereby  is  fupplied  what 
the  author  might  have  faid  or  thought  on 
the  fubjeH  ; fuch  are  efteemed  Erafmus’s 
paraphrafe  on  the  New  Teftament,  the 
Chaldeeparaphrafe  on  the  pentateuch,  &c. 

PARAPHRENITIS,  in  medicine,  an  in- 
flammation of  jhe  diaphragm.'  See  In- 
flammation, and  Diaphragm. 

A paraphrenitis,  according  to  Boerhaave, 
is  attended  with  a very  acute  and  continual 
fever;  an  intolerable  inflammatory  pain 
of  the  part  affefled,  which  is  extremely 
augmented  by  infpiration,  coughing, 
fneezing,  repletion  of  the  ftoraach,  a 
nauCea,  vomiting,  compreflion  of  the 
abilomen  in  going  to  Itool,  or  making' 
water.  Hence  the  breathing  is  thick, 
fhort,  and  fuffocating,  and  performed 
only  by  the  motion  of  the  thorax.  There 
is  alfo  a conftant  delirium,  a drawing  in 
of  the  hypochondria  inwards  and  up- 
wards, an  involuntary  laughter,  con- 
vulfions,  and  madnefs. 

This  difeafe  terminates  as  in  a pleurify, 
but  is  attended  with  more  violent  fymp- 
toms,  and  is  much  more  fatal.  If  the 
part  affefled  fuppurates,  the  matter  will 
fall  into  the  abdomen,  and  produce  a 
purulent  afeites.  See  Ascites. 

The  cure  mull:  be  attempted  in  the  fame 
manner  as  a pleurify.  See  the  article 
Pleurisy. 

Emollient  clyfters  are  often  beneficial. 

PARAPHROSYNE,  a word  ufed  by 
medical  writers  to  exprefs  a delirium,  or 
an  alienation  of  mind  in  fevers,  orfiom 
whatever  caufe, 

PARAPLEGIA,  or  PaRaplexia,  in 
medicine,  a fpecies  of  paralyfis,  or  palfy, 
ufually  fucceedingan  apoplexy.  See  the 
article  Palsy, 


Boerhaave  defines  it  an  immobility  of 
all  the  mufcles  below  the  head,  that  have 
nerves  from  the  cerebrum  and  ccrebellumj 
fometimes  all  fenfe,  as  well  as  motion, 
are  deltroyed  thereby,  and  fometimes 
only  one  of  them  is  loft ; hence  the 
the  paraplegia  is  a general  pallV  affefil- 
ing  the  whole  body,  the  head  alone  ex- 
cepted. 

PARAPLEXIA,  the  fame  with  paraple- 
gia. See  the  preceding  article. 

FARAPOTAMIA,  in  the  materia  medi- 
ca  of  the  antients,  a word  uled  at  firft  as 
an  epithet  of  diftinflion  for  a kind  of 
cenanthe,  from  which  the  oenanthine 
ointment  of  the  Greeks  was  made,  but 
afterwards  uled  Amply  as  the  name  of 
that  plant. 

PARASANG,  an  antlent  perfian  meafure, 
diflFererit  at  different  limes,  and  in  dif- 
ferent places;  being  fometimes  thirty, 
(birietimes  forty,  and  fometimes  fifty 
ftadia,  or  furlongs. 

PARASCEVE,  the  fixth  day  of  the  laft 
week  of  Lent,  commonly  called  Good 
Friday. 

PARASELENE,  in  phyfiology,  a mock 
moon,  a meteor,  or  phasnomenon,  en- 
compaffing,  or  adjacent  to,  the  moon,  in 
form  of  a luminous  ring  j wherein  are 
fometimes  obferved  one,  fometimes  two, 
apparent  images  of  the  moon. 

The  parafelenes  are  formed  after,  the 
fame  manner  as  the  parhelia,  or  mock 
funs.  See  the  article  PaRHELIUm. 

PARASITE,  wajoa-*)©', among  the  Greeks, 
was  originally  a very  reputable  title  ; the 
parafites  being  a kind  of  priefts,  at  leaft 
minifters,  of  the  gods,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  Epulones  were  at  Rome. 
They  took  care  of  the  facred  corn,  or 
the  corn  deftined  for  the  fervice  of  the 
temples,  and  the  gods,  mix.  facrifices, 
feafts,  &c.  they  had  even  the  intendance 
over  facrifices  and  took  care  that  they 
were  duly  performed.  At  Athens, 
there  was  a kind  of  college  of  twelve 
parafites  ; each  people  of  Attica  furnilh- 
ing  one,  who  was  alwayachofen  out  of 
the  heft  families,  Polybius  adds,  that  a 
parafite  was  alfo  an  honourable  title 
among  the  antlent  Gauls,  and  was 
given  to  their  poets;  but  of  late  it  has 
been  made  a term  of  reproach,  and  ufed 
for  a flatterer,  and  mean  dependant. 

PARASITES,  orPAR  ASITICAL  plants, 
in  botany,  fuch  plants  as  are  produced 
out  of  the  trunk  or  branches  of  other 
plant!,  from  whence  they  receive  their 
nourlfliment. 
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nourirtiinent,  and  will  not  grow  upon 
the  ground,  as  the  mifleto,  ferr. 
PARASOL,  a little  moveable,  in  manner 
of  a canopy,  borne  in  the  hand,  to 
fcreen  the  head  from  the  fun,  rain,  Sfr. 
more  ufually  called  umbrella.  It  is  made 
of  leather,  taffety,  oil-cloth,  Sfc.  mount- 
ed on  a flick,  and  opened  or  fliut  at 
pleafure,  by  means  of  pieces  of  whale- 
bone that  fuftain  it. 

PARASTATA,  in  the  antient  archi- 
teflnre,  an  impoft,  or  kind  of  anta,  or 
pilafter,  built  for  the  fupport  of  an  arch  ; 
or  as  fome  will  have  it,  pilarters,  which 
fiand  alone,  not  adjoining  to  the  wall. 
Daviler  makes  a paraftata  the  fame  with 
impoft,  but  Evelyn  the  fame  with  pilafter. 
PARASTAT-iE,  or  Epididi'mides,  in 
anatomy,  two  tuberous  varicofe  bodies, 
lying  upon,  and  adhering  to,  the  upper 
part  of  the  tefticles,  whereof  they  pro- 
perly appear  to  be  a part,  though  dif- 
ferent from  the  reft  in  form  and  con- 
fiftence. 

The  paraftatss  are  oblong,  nearly  of  a 
cylindric  figure,  refembjing  in  fome 
meafure  the  body  of  a caterpillar,  or 
iilkworm.  They  are  connecled  with  the 
teflicle  by  means  of  the  tunica  albu- 
ginea, and  alfo  with  the  vas  deferens. 

. Their  origin  is  in  the  tefticles,  by  five  or 
fix  very  Imal!  feminal  velTels,  and  their 
termination  is  in  the  other  extremity  of 
. .the  tefticle,  where  the  vas  deferens  be- 
gins. They  are  furrounded  by  a robuft 
membrane,  which  is  continuous  with  the 
albuginea  of  the  tefticle ; they  are  com- 
pofed  of  veflels  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  tefticlts,  which  are  capable  of  being 
elegantly  filled  with  injeflions.  All  thefe 
velfels  terminate  in  one  du6l  atlaft,  and 
this  duft  is  called  the  vas  deferens  : the 
veflels  they  are  compofed  of  are  much 
more  confpicuous  than  thofe  which  form 
the  tefticles!  their  blood- veflels  being 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  tefticles,  are 
called  fpermatics  5 their  nerves  proceed 
from  the  fame  branches  with  thofe  of  the 
tefticles;  their  ufe  is  to  receive  the  fe- 
men  from  the  tefticles,  to  farther  ela- 
borate and  perfeft  it,  and  finally  to  con- 
vey it  into  the  vas  deferens.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Deferentia  Vasa,  tSc, 

PARASYNANCHE,  in  medicine,  a kind 
of  angina,  or  quinzy,  wherein  the  exte- 
rior mufcles  of  the  throat  are  inflamed,. 
See  the  article  Quinzy. 

PARATHENAR,  in  anatomy,  the  name 
of  two  mufcles  of  the  .foot ; one  of 
which,  the  parathenar  major,  is  a pretty 
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long  mufcle,  forming  a part  of  the  outer 
edge  of  the  foie  of  ihe  foot.  It  is  fixed 
backward  by  a flefliy  body  to  the  outer 
part  of  the  lower  fide  of  the  03  calcis, 
from  the  fmall  pofterior  external  tubero- 
fity  all  the  way  to  the  anterior  tubero- 
fity : there  it  joins  the  metatarfus,  and 
at  the  bafis  of  the  fifth  metatarfal  bone 
feparates  from  it  again,  and  forms  a 
tendon  which  is  inferted  in  the  outfide 
of  the  firft  phalanx  of  the  little  toe, 
near  its  bafis,  and  near  the  infertion  of 
the  other  parathenar ; this  laft  is  called 
the  parathenar  minor ; being  a flefliy 
mufcle  fixed  along  the  pofterior  half  of  the 
fifth  bone  of  the  metatarfus,  and  ter- 
minating under  the  head  of  that  bone  in 
a tenilon  which  is  inferted  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  bafis  of  the  firft  phalanx  of 
the  little  toe. 

PAR.ATHESIS,  in  grammar,  the  fame 
with  appofition.  See  Apposition. 

Parathesis,  is  alfo  the  fame  with  pa- 
renthefis.  See  Parenthesis. 

Parathesis,.  in  the  greek  church,  the 
prayer  which  the  bifliop  rehearfes  over 
the  catechumens,  ftretching  his  hand  over 
them  to  give  them  benediction,  which 
they  receive  bowing  their  heads  under 
his  hands, 

PARATITLES,  paratitla,  in  jurlfpru- 
dence,  fliort  notes  or  fummaries  of  the 
titles  of  the  dlgeft  and  code  ; which 
have  been  made  by  feveral  lawyers,  in 
order  to  compare  and  examine  the  con. 
neflion  of  the  feveral  parts  with  one 
another.  See  Digest  and  Code. 

PARAVAIL,  orPARAVAiLE,  fignifies  a 
perfon  that  is  tenant  to  one  who  holds  of 
another,  or  the  loweft  tenant  of  the  fee. 

PARAZONIUM,  or  Scipio,  among  me- 
dalifts,  a feeptre,  rounded  at  the  two 
ends  in  manner  of  a'truncheon,  or  com- 
mander’s flaff;  or  a kind  of  poniard  or 
fhort  fword,  reprefented  as  worn  at  the 
girdle  on  feveral  antient  medals. 
Antiquaries  are  much  divided  on  the  ex- 
plication of  the  parazonium,  on  account 
that  the  form  and  manner  of  bearing 
it  are  very  different.  It  is  fomeliines 
thrown  acrofs  the  flioulders  in  manner  of 
a quiver. 

PARBOILING,  in  pharmacy,  a 
term  applied  to  fruits,  herbs,  &c,  which 
are  boiled  a little  while,,  to  draw  out  the 
firft  juices,  in  order  to  be  afterwards  in- 
fpiffated  or  thickened.  See  Boiling. 

PARBUNCLE,  in  a Ihip,  the  name  of  a 
rope  almdft  like  a pair  of  flings : it  is 
feized  both  ends  together,  and  then  put 
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double  about  any  heavy  thing  that  is  to 
be  hoifted  in  or  out  of  the  ftiip  j having 
the  hook  of  the  runner  hitched  into  it, 
to  hoife  it  up  by. 

pARCiE,  in  the  heathen  mythology, 
ooddeffes,  who  were  fuppofed  to  pre- 
fide  over  the  accidents  and  events,  and  to 
determine  the  date  or  period,  of  human 
life. 

The  antients  reckoned  the  parcte,  who 
were  aifo  called  fates  and  deftiniss,  to  be 
three  in  number,  becaufe  all  things  have 
their  beginning,  progrefs  and  end.  They 
were  called  Atropos,Clotho,andLachefib', 
and  are  reprefented  as  fpinning  the  thiead 
of  human  life,  in  which  employment 
Cloiho  held  the  diftaff.  Lachefis  turned 
the  wheel,  and  Atropos  cut  the  thread. 
Their  perfons  are  varioully  defcribed  ; 
foinetiines  they  are  reprefented  as  old 
women,  one  holding  a diftaff,  another 
a wheel,  and  a third  a pair  of  fcifiars. 
Others  paint  Clotho  in  a robe  of  divers 
colours,  with  a crown  of  ftars  upon  her 
head,  and  holding  a diftaff  in  her  hand  ; 
Lachefis  in  a garment  covered  with  ftars, 
and  holding. feveral  fpindles  ; and  Atro- 
pos they  clad  in  black,  cutting  the  thread 
with  a large  pair  of  fciffars. 

PARCEL-MAKERS,  two  officers  in  the 
exchequer,  who  make  parcels  of  the 
elcheator's  accounts,  in  which  they 
charge  them  with  every  thing  they  have 
levied  for  the  king’s  ufe,  within  the  time 
of  their  office,  and  deliver  the  fame  to 
one  of  the  auditors  of  the  court,  to  make 
their  accounts  therewith. 

PARCHMENT,  in  commerce,  the  Ikins 
of  llieep  or  goats  prepared  after  fuch  a 
•manner  as  to  render  it  proper  for  writ- 
ing upon,  covering  books,  Sfr. 

The  rnanufafture  of  parchment  is  begun 
by  the  Ikinner,  and  finilhed  by  the  parch- 
ment-maker. 

The  Ikin  having  been  ftripped  of  its 
wool,  and  placed  in  the  lime-pit,  in  the 
manner  defcribed  under  the  article 
Shammy,  the  fklnner  ftretches  it  on  a 
kind  of  frame,  and  pares  off  the  fleffi 
with  an  iron  inftrument ; this  done,  it 
IS  moirtened  with  a rag,  and  powdered 
chalk  being  fpread  over  it,  the  Ikinner 
takes  a large  pumice-ftone,  flat  at  bpt- 
tom,  and  rubs  over  the  flcin,  and  thus 
fcowers  off  the  flefli  ; he  then  goes  over 
it  again  with  the  iron  inftrument,  moif- 
tens  it  as  before,  and  rubs  it  again  with 
the  pumice-ftone  without  any  chalk  un- 
derneath ; this  finooths  and  foftens  the 
fltfh  fide  very  confiderably,  He  then 
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drains  it  again,  by  pafllng  over  it  thS' 
iron  inftrument  as  before.  The  flefh  fide 
being  thus  drained,  by  feraping  off  the 
moifture,  he  in  the  fame  manner  paffes 
the  iron  over  the  wool  or  hair-fide;  then 
ftretches  it  tight  on  a frame,  and  ferapes 
the  fleffi.fide  again  : this  finilhes  its 
draining;  and  the  more  it  is  drained, 
the  whiter  it  becomes.  The  fkinner  now 
throws  on  more  chalk,  fweeping  it  over 
with  a piece  of  lauib-fkin  that  has  the 
wool  on,  and  this  fmooihs  it  ftill  farther. 
It  is  now  left  to  dry,  and  when  dried, 
taken  off  the  frame  by  cutting  it  all 
round.  The  fkin  thus  far  prepared  by 
the  Ikinner,  is  taken  out  of  his  bands 
by  the  parchment-maker,  who  firft, 
while  it  is  dry,  pares  it  on  a fummer, 
(which  is  a calf  fkin  ftretched  in  a frame) 
with  a (harper  inftrument  than  that  ufed 
by  the  fkinner, -and  vvorking  with  the 
arm  from  the  top  to  the  bottpm  of  the 
fkin,  takes  away  about  one  half  of  i;s 
thicknefs.  The  fkin  thus  equally  pared 
on  the  flefh  fide,  is  again  rendered  fmootb, 
by  being  rubbed  with  the  pumice  (lone, 
on  a bench  covered  with  a lack  (luffed 
with  flocks,  which  leaves  the  parchment 
in  a condition  fit  for  writing  upon. 
The  parings  thus  taken  off  the  leather, 
are  ui'ed  in  making  glue,  fize,  Sfc.  See 
the  article  Glue,  &c. 

What  is  called  vellum,  is  only  parch- 
ment made  of  the  fkins  of  abortives,  or 
at  lead  fucking  calves.  This  has  a much 
finer  grain,  and  is  whiter  and  fmootlier 
than  parchment;  but  is  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner,  except  its  not  being  palled 
through  the  lime-pit. 

Parchment  on  being  imported,  pays  a 

duty  of  il,  5S.  for  every  roll, 
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containing  fix  dozen,  of  which  gs.  —Lid,' 
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i.s  drawn  back  oh  exportation. 

PARCO  fRacto,  in  law,  is  a writ  which 
lies  agajnft  a perfbn  that  breaks  any 
pound,  and  takes  out  from  thence  bealls 
lawfully  impounded.  On  this  writ  da- 
mages are  recoverable,  and  the  party  of- 
fending may  be  punifhed,  as  for  a pound- 
breach  in  the  court-leet. 

PARDAL.US,  or  Pardus,  the  leopard. 
See  the  article  Leopard. 

PARDO,  a fine  palace  belonging  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  with  a fine  park  and 
gardens,  about  fix  miles  north-weft  of 
Madrid. 

PARDON,  in  Jaw,  is  the  forgivenefs  of 

an 
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an  ofFence  againft  the  king  or  the  laws. 
A pardon  may  be  granted  either  before 
attainder  or' convid\ion,  or  afterwards, 
and  they  are  alfo  fometi ones  granted  upon 
conditions,  on  the  performance  of  which 
the  validity  of  the  pardon  depends. 
Pardons  are  general,  and  either  by  a£f 
of  parliament,  dr  by  the  king’s  charter- 
granted  upon  fame  public  occafion,  as  a 
coronation,  . &c.  or  particular,  when 
granted  by  the  king  to  particular  perfons. 
As  to  a.general  pardon,  it  not  only  dlf- 
charges  the  punilhment  to  which  the  of- 
fender was  liable,  but  alfo  the  guilt  of 
the  crime  itfelf ; and  fome  lawyers 
maintain,  that  it  pardons  the  crime  Id 
fully,  that  the  offender  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  is  deemed  as  innocent  as  if  he  had 
never  committed  it.  For  this  reafon, 
after  the  pardon,  a perfon,  on  being 
called  felon  or  traitor,  may  have  an 
afiion  forfcandal ; and  be  may  be  a good 
witnefs,  notwitbltanding  his  conviftion 
or  attainder,  becaufe  the  pardon  makes 
fuch  a perfon  a new  man,  and  gives  him 
frelh  credit.  But  though  a general  par- 
don extends  to  public  offences  againft 
the  commonwealth,  it  does  not  extend 
to  private  injuries  committed  againft  par- 
ticular perfons,  and  therefore,  he  that 
would  reap  the  benefit  of  fuch  a pardon 
■ muft  plead  the  ftatute,  &c.  by  which  it 
was  granted,  in  order  that  the  court 
may  judge  whether  his  offence  be  in- 
cluded within  the  ftatute  or  not ; like- 
wife  where  there  is  an  exception  in  the 
pardon,  he  muft  Ihew  that  be  is  not  the 
perfon  excepted  againft.  Neither  can  the 
king's  charter  of  pardon  be  allowed, 
unlefs  it  be  pleaded  and  produced  in  courtj 
where  the  party  at  the  bar  muft,  upon 
his  knees,  pray  the  allowance  of  it.  No 
pardon  of  felony,  6fc.  can  pafs  without 
warrant  of  the  privy  feal,  and  thofe  who 
have  been  guilty  of  felony,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  pardon,  are  to  enter  into  a 
recognizance  with  two  fufficient  fureties 
for  their  good  behaviour  for  feven  years. 
In  what  cafes,  on  the.  difcovery  of  ac- 
complices, pardons  are  allowed  by  fta- 
tute may  be  feen  in  4 and  5 William  and 
Mary,  and  11  William  Ilf. 
PAREGORICS,  in  pharmacy,  medicined 
that  affuage  pain,  olherwife  called  ano- 
dynes. See  the  article  Anodyne. 
PARF.IRA  BRAVA,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  a kind  of  oblong,  and  large  root, 
brought  from  the  Brafils  j but  the  plant, 
to  which  it  belongs,  is  not  known. 


It  is  certainly  a diuretic  of  no  mean 

' charafter,  and  has  done  great  fervice  in 
nephiitic  cafes,  and  in  pleiirifies  and 
quinfies  it  has  been  attended  with  more 
fuccefs  than  almoft  any  medicine  we 
know  of  fmgly.  In  fujipreffions  of 
uritie,  fcarce  any  thing  is  more  effica- 
cious or  more  inftantaneous  in  its  effefls  j 
but  it  is  a folly  to  infer  from  this,  that  it 
will  diffolve  the  ftone.  This  medicine 
diffolves  the  mucous  humour  that  ftops 
up  the  paffages  of  the  kidnies,  &c.  and 
expels  all  the  ftony  matter  not  yet  formed 
into  large  and  hard  mafl’es.  And  in 
cafes  of  ulceration  of  the  kidnies  and 
bladder,  after  the  ufe  of  this  remedy, 
the  urine  flows  copioufly  and  becomes 
more  limpid,  and  the  ulcerations  arefoon 
healed  upon  giving  a little  balfam  capivi 
mixed  with  it. 

Geoffroy,  who  highly  commends  the 
paieira  brava,  adds  that  in  humoral 
afthmas  arifingfrom  a glutinous  phlegm 
obftrufiling  the  bronchia,  after  all  other 
methods  tried  in  vain,  this  root  has  pro- 
moted an  expecSloration ; and  the  fame 
fuccels  he  has  had  with  it  in  a jaundice 
arifing  from  a thick  and  gnimous  ftateof 
the  bile  ; he  alfo  recommends  it  greatly  in 
gonorrhoeas,  mixed  with  balfam  capivi, 
given  in  prowder  and  made  into  a boius; 
or,  with  that  and  calomel,  with  fome 
thick  I'yrup.  Two  drachms  of  it  vyill 
ferve  for  a decodlion  to  be  taken  at  about 
three  dofes. 

Belides  the  true  pareira  brava,  there  is 
another  called  the  pareira  brava  alba  ; it 
is  faid,  by  the  Portuguefe,  topolfefsthe 
fame  virtues  with  the  former,  but  in  a 
. more  remils  degree. 

PARELCON,  in  grammar,  a figure  by 
which  a word  or  fyllable  is  added  to  the 
end  of  another. 

PARELIUM,  or  Parhelium.'  Seethe 
article  Parhelium, 

PAREMBOLE,  in  rhetoric,  a 

figure  wherein  fomelhing  relating  to  the 
fuhjefl  is  infeited  in  the  middle  of  a pe- 
riod. All  the  differences  between  the 
parembole  and  parenthefis,  according  to 
Vollius,  is,  that  the  former  relates  to 
the  lubjefil  in  hand,  where^as  the  latter 
is  foreign  to.  it.  An  example  of  each 
we  have'  in  Virgil  ; and  fitft  of  the  pa- 
rembole. 

Mneas  (neqiie  enim  falnus  coitjijleri 
mentem 

Pi’Jfus  amor)  rap'tdum  ad  naves  p'‘e- 
tnitlii  Ad'atem. 

Tbs 
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The  following  is  an  initance  of  the  pa- 
renthefis : 

. iftjique  fuos  jammortefub  legra 

(Di  meliara  pits,  erroremqiie  hoftibus 
ilium) 

Difcljfas  midis  laniabant  dfntibus  artus. 
See  the  article  Parenthesis. 

PARENCHYMA,  in  anatomy,  a term 
introduced'by  Erafiftratus,  fignifying  all 
that  fubftance  which  is  contained  in  the 
inftrltices  betwixt  the  blood-velTels  of  the 
vifcera,  which  he  imagined  to  be  extra- 
vafated  and  concreted  blood.  The  mo- 
derns having  difcovered  all  the  vifcera  to 
be  vafculary  and  glandiilons,  have  re- 
jefled  this  term,  together  with  the  doc- 
trine. 

Parenchyma  qf  plants.  Grew  applies 
the  term  parenchyma  to  the  pith  or  pulp, 
or  that  inner  part  of  a fruit  or  plant 
through  which  the  juice  is  fuppofed  to  be 
dillributed.  This,  when  viewed  with  a 
microfcope,  appears  to  referable  marrow, 
or  rather  a fponge,  being  a porous,  flexi- 
ble, dilatable  fubftance.  Its  pores  are 
innumerable  and  ejJceedingly  fmall,  re- 
ceiving as  much  humour  as  is  requilite  to 
fill  and  extend  them,  which  difpofition  of 
pores  it  is  that  is  fuppofed  to  fit  the  plant 
for  vegetation  and  growth. 

PARENT,  parens,  a term  of  relation 
applicable  to  thofe  from  whom  we  imme- 
diately receive  our  being.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Father  and  Mother. 

Parents,  by  the  law  of  nature,  are  bound 
to  educate,  maintain,  and  defend  their 
children,  over  whom  they  have  power  by 
that  law  : they  likewife  have  intereft  in 
tile  profits  of  their  children’s  labour, 
during  their  nonage,  in  cafe  the  children 
live  with  and  are  provided  for  Ky  them  : 
yet  the  parent  has  no  interelt  in  the  real 
or  perfonal  eftate  of  a child,  any  other- 
wife  than  as  his  guardian. 

PARENTALIA,  in  antiquity,  funeral 
obfequies,  or  the  laft  duties  paid  by 
children  to  their  dece.sfed  parents. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  a facriAe,  or  folemn 
fervice,  offered  annually  to  the  manes  pf 
the  dead. 

PARENTELA.  De  parentela  fe  tollere, 
was  antiently  ufed  among  us  to-denote 
a peilbn’s  renouncing  his  kindred  or 
family. 

This  was  performed  in  open  court  be- 
fore the  judge,  in  the  prefence  of  twelve 
men,  who  made  oath  that  they  believed  it 
was  done  on  good  grounds. 

Parenthesis,  in  grammar,  certain 
intercalary  words,  inlvi'ted  in  a diXcourfe, 
VOL.III. 


which  interrupt  the  fenfe,  or  thread, 
but  feem  neceflary  for  the  better  under- 
ftanding  of  the  fiibjefl. 

The  proper  charadlerillic  of  a parenthefis 

is,  that  it  may  be  either  taken  in  or  left  i 
out,  the  fenfe  and  the  grammar  remain- 
ing iniire.  In  fpeaking,  the  parenthefis 
is  to  be  pronounced  in  a different  tone  ; 
and  in  writing,  it  is  enclofed  between  ( ), 
called  alfo  a parenthefis,  but  commonly 
a-  bracket,  or  crochet,  to  diftinguifh  it 
from  the  reft  of  the  (fifcourfe.  The 
politeft  of  out  modern  writers  avoid  all 
parenthefes,  as  keeping  the  mind  in  fuf- 
penfe,  embaraffing  it,  and  rendering 
the  difeourfe  lefs  clear,  uniform,  and 
agreeable. 

The  parenthefis  is  frequently  confound- 
ed with  the  parembole.  See  the  article 
Parembole. 

PARENZO,  or  Pirenzo,  a port-town 
of  Iftria,  in  the  territory  of  Venice, 
fituated  on  a bay  of  the  gulph  of  Venice, 
twenty-five  miles  foutb  of  Cabo  de 
Iftria. 

PARERGA,  wapEpj/3,  a term  fometimes 
ufed  in  architefture  for  additions  or  ap- 
pendages made,  by  way  of  ornament,  to  ' 
a principal  work. 

It  is  fometimes  ufed  in  painting  for  little 
pieces  or  compartiments,  on  the  fides  or 
in  the  corners  of  the  principal  piece. 

PARESIS,  wapEjif,  in  medicine,  is  defined 
to  be  a palfy  of  the  bladder,  wherein  the 
urine  is  either  fuppreffed  or  difeharged 
involuntarily.  See  Palsy. 

PARETONIUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  of  an  earth  antiently  found  on  the 
fliores  of  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and  the  ifland 
of  Crete,  and  ufed  by  the  antients  in 
painting.  There  has  been  fomc  diffe- 
rence among  the  earlier  writers  about 
the  nature  and  origin  of  this  fubftance, 
and  of  late  we  have  been  taught  to  think 
it  loftj  but  it  is  (till  common  on  the 
(hores  of  mod  of  the  iflands  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago, though  not  obferved  or  re- 
garded i and  is  truly  a very  heavy  and 
tough  clay,  of  a fine  white  colour,  found 
in  maffes  ofdifferent  fizes,  generally  as 
foft  as  the  fofter  clays  within  the  ftrata  } 
and  by  rolling  about  on  the  beech  in  this 
ftate,  it  gathers  up  the  fand,  fmall  fliells, 

■ and  other  foulnefi'es  we  always  . find  about 

it.  It  is  moft  probable,  that  there  are 
ftrata  of  it  fine  and  pure  in  the  cli5s 
there,  and  that  the  fea  wafttes  off  maffes 
of  I hem  in  (forms  and  high  tides,  which 
are  what  we  find, 

PARGET,  in  najural  hiftory,  a name 
A given 
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given  to  fevaral  kinris-  of  gypfuii!,  or 
plarter  (tone.  See  Plaster. 

PARGETING,  in  building,  is  ufed  for 
the  plattering  of  walls,  and  fomeiimes 
for  the  plalter  itielf. 

Pirgeting  is  of  various  kinds,  as,  i. 
white-lime,  hair,  and  mortar,  laid  upon 
bare  walls  : on  bare  laths,  as  in  par- 

, titioning  and  ceiling  : 3.  rendering  tha 
infides  of  walls,  or  doubling  partition- 
walls:  4.  rough  - calling  upon  heart- 
laths:  5.  plallering  on  brick -work, 
with  a finilhing  mortar,  in  imitation  of 
Hone  work, 

PARHELIUM,  or  Parhelion,  in  phy- 
fiology,  a mock  fun,  or  meteor,  in  form 
of  a very  bright  light,  appearing  on  one 
fide  of  the  fun. 

The  parhelia  are  formed  by  the  refleflion 
of  the  fun’s  beams  on  a cloud  properly 
pofiled.  They  ufually  accompany  the 
coronse,  or  luminous  circles,  and  are 
placed  in  the  Came  circumference  and  at 
the  fame  height.  Their  colours  refemble 
that  of  the  rainbow,  the  red  and  yellow 
are  on  the  lide  towards  the  fun,  and  the 
blue  and  violet  on  the  other.  There  are 
cofonse  fometimes  feen  without  parhelia, 
and  •vice  verfa. 

Parhelia  are  double,  triple,  &c.  and  in 
16^9,  a parhelion  of  five  liuis  was  feen 
at  Rome ; and  in  1666,  another  at  Arles 
of  fix. 

M.  M^iotte  accounts  for  parhelia  from 
an  infinity  of  little  particles  of  ice  floating 
in  the  air,  that  multiply  the  image  of 
the  Cun  by  refraflion  or  refleflion  ; and 
by  a geometrical  calculus  he  has  deter- 
mined the  precife  figure  of,  thefe  little 
icicles,  their  lituation  in  the  air,  and  the 
fize  of  the  coronas  of  circles  which  ac- 
company the  parhelia,  and  the  colours 
wherewith  ihev  are  painted.  M.  Huy- 
gens accounts  for  the  formation  of  a par- 
helion in  the  lame  manner  as  for  that  of 
the  halo.  See  the  article  Halo. 

PARI  A,  a lake  of  Peru,  in  Couth  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  of  Los  Charcas, 
■ fltuated  in  67°  welt  long,  and  zz'i  Couth 
laf. 

Paria,  or  nsw-Andalusia,  a country 
of  Teria-Firma,  in  fouth- America,  hav- 
ing the  Atlantic-Ocean  on  the  north  ; the 
country  of  Guiana,  from  which  it  is  fe- 
parated  by  the  river  Orouoque,  on  the 
ealf ; and  Venezuela  on  the  well. 
PARIAN  marble.  See  Marble. 
PARIETALIA  ossa,  in  anatomy,  the 
ftcunu  and  third  bones  of  the  cranium  j 
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being  called  alCo  olfa-bregmatis,  and 
ofla-flneipitis. 

TheCe  bones  are  of  a larger  extent  than 
any  of  the  other  bones  of  the  flcull  ; their 
figure  is  nearly  that  of  an  irregular  con- 
vex fquarej  they  have  each  an  external 
convex  lide,  and  an  internal  and  concave 
one  ; four  edges,  one  fiiperior  or  fagittal, 
one  interior  or  temporal,  one  anterior  or 
frontal,  and  one  pofterior  or  occipital. 
In  the  external  furface  of  the  parietals, 
is  the  place  of  part  of  the  temporal 
muCcle  or  crotophytes.  In  (heir  internal 
furface  are  furrows  reprefenting  little 
fiirubs ; thefe  are  formed  by  the  arteries 
of  the  dura  mater:  belides  thefe  there  are 
other  foveas. 

PARIETES,  in  anatomy,  a term  ufed  far 
the  incloCures,  ormembranes,  (hat  (lop  up 
or  clofe  the  hollow  parts  of  the  body, 
efpecially  thoCe  of  the  heart,  thorax,  &c, 

PARIETARIA,  pelutory  of  the 
WALL,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  poly- 
gainia-monoecia  clafs  of  plants,  having 
no  corolla  : the  ftainina  are  four  fubu- 
lated  filaments;  the  antherte  are  didy. 
mous ; there  is.no  pericarpium ; the  peri, 
anthium  is  elongated,  very  large,  and  cam- 
panulated ; the  feed  is  fingle  and  roundilh. 
This  plant  is  very  famous  in  the  materia 
medica,  as  cooling  and  abllergent.  It  is 
preferibed  in  ftranguries,  and  in  cafes  of 
gravel,  or  fmall  Hones  in  the  kidneys, 
and  is  an  ingredient  in  decoflions  for 
clyfters  to  be  given  in  nephritic  cafes, 
Externally, ' it  is  much  recommended  in 
the  eryfipelas,  and  for  the  fofiening  of 
hard  tumours. 

PARIS,  HERB  TRUE-LOVE,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  oftandria-trigynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of 
four  oblong,  plane,  patent  petals;  the 
fruit  is  a berry  of  a globoCe,  tetragonal 
form,  containing  four  cells,  and  (landing 
in  the  cup  : the  feeds  are  numerous,  and 
arranged  in  a double  feries. 

Paris,  in  geography,  the  metropolis  of 
the  kingdom  of  France,  and  of  the  prin- 
cipality or  government  of  the  ifle  of 
France,  fituated  in  call  long.  "Si 
north  lat.  48"  50',  two  hundred  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  London,  fix  hundred  and 
eighty  north-eatt  of  Madrid,  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  weft  of  Vienna,  one 
thoufand  three  hundred  north-weft  of 
Conllantinople,  and  ftven  hundred  north- 
well  of  Rome. 

Paris  is  ufually  divided  into  three  parts : 
i.  the  town,  which  is  the  larged,  fituated 
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on  the  north  fide  of  the  river  Seyne : t. 
the  city,  much  the  leaft,  but  the  moft 
antient,  confiding  of  three  iitiie  iflands  in 
the  middle  of  the  Seyne:  3.  the  univer- 
fity,  which  lies  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
river.  The  whole  town  is  of  a circular 
form,  fix  leagues  in  circumference,  and 
the  diameter  three,  and  containing  feven 
hundred  thoufand  inhabitanis. 

PARISH,  the  precinfl:  of  a parochial 
church,  or  a circuit  of  ground  inhabited 
by  people  who  belong  to  one  church, 
and  are  under  the  particular  charge  of  its 
minifter. 

A parilh  may  contain  feveral  villages 
within  its  limits,  though  in  general  it  is 
accounted  to  contain  no  more  than  one, 
except  the  contrary  be  made  to  appear  : 
and  an  antient  village,  which  time  out 
of  mind  has  had  a church  of  its  own, 
and  chofen  overfeers,  fife,  may  be  a 
parilh  in  reputation,  fo  as  to  provide  for 
its  own  poor  only,  and  be  excufed  from 
contributing  to  the  poor  of  the  parilh  in 
which  it  lies,  43  Eliz.  c,  2. 

In  England  there  are  nine  thoufand, 
nine  hundred  and  thirteen  pan'llies,  of 
which  three  thoufand,  eight  hundred 
and  forty-five  are  churches  impropriate, 
and  the  reft  are  annexed  to  colleges,  or 
church  dignities.  In  many  of  thefe 
pai'illies,  on  account  of  their  large  ex- 
tent, and  the  number  of  parilhioners, 
there  are  feveral  chapels  of  eafe. 
Parish-officers,  officers  chofen  annu- 
ally to  regulate  and  manage  the  concerns 
of  the  parilli,  for  which  lee  the  articles 
Church-wardens  and  Overseers 
of  the  poor. 

PARISIS,  an  epithet  formerly  given  to 
the  money  fttuck  at  Paris,  to  diftinguilh 
it  from  the  coin  called  tournois,  which 
was  at  the  fame  lime  liruck  at  Tours. 
The  parifis  exceeded  the  tournois  by  one 
fourth,  fo  that  the  ibl  parifis  was  worth 
fifteen  deniers,  and  the  fol-tournois  but 
twdve. 

PARK,  a large  inclofure  privileged  for 
wild  beafts  of  chace,  either  by  preferip- 
lion  or  the  king’s  grant.  No  perfon  can 
now  ereft  a park  without  his  obtaining 
firft  a licence  under  the  broad-feal  ; but 
there  may  be  fuch  in  reputation,  though 
erefted  without  lawful  warrant,  and  the 
owner  may  bring  his  aflion  againtt  per- 
fons^  that-  kill  his  deer  therein.  The 
pulling  down  walls,  or  pales,  makes  the 
offenders  liable  to  the  lame  penalty  as  lor 
hilling  of  deer. 

Park,  is  alfo  uled  for  a moveable  inclofure. 


or  fold,  fet  up  in  the  fields  for  flieep  to 
feed  and  reft  in  during  the  night.  This 
park  is  frequently  removed  by  the  fhep- 
lierds  to  dung  the  ground  one  part  after 
another. 

Park,  alfo  fignifies  a large  net,  placed  on 
the  brink  of  the  fea,  with  only  one  en- 
trance, which  is  next  the  (bore,  and 
which  is  left  dry  by  the  ebb  of  the  tide  ; 
fo  that  the  fifli  once  got  in  have  no  way 
left  to  efcape. 

Park  of  artillery.  See  the  article  Ap.til- 
lery  park. 

Park-abby,  a place  near  Louvain,  in  the 
Netherlands,  which  being  an  excellent 
fituation  for  a camp",  was  frequently 
pofTeffed  by  the  armies  in  the  late  war. 
PARKINSONIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  decauciria  monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  of  whicli  'confifts  of  five  petals; 
nearly  equal  in  fize  : the  fruit  is  an  ob- 
long legume,  nodole  at  the  feeds,  and 
acuminated  : the  feeds  are  numerous. 
PARLEY,  a conference  with  an  enem3'. 
Hence  to  beat  or  found  a parley,  is  to 
give  a fignal  for  holding  fuch  a confer- 
ence by  beat  of  drum  or  found  of  trum- 
pet. 

PARLIAMENT,  is  the  grand  alTembly ' 
of  the  three  ftates  of  this  kingdom, 
fummoned  together,  by  the  king’s  autho- 
rity, to  coniult  of  matters  I'elating  to  the 
public  welfare,  and  pariicularly  to  enaft 
and  repeal  laws.  It  confifts  of  the  king, 
the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  the 
commons,  and  is  at  once  the  feat^of  the  le- 
gillative  authority,  and  the  higheft  courtof 
juftice  in  Grest-Britain.  In  the  houfe  of 
lords,  criminal  caufes  are  tried  on  the  im- 
peachment of  the  commons  ; and  this 
houfe  has  an  original  jurillliflion  for  the 
trial  of  peers  upon  indiflments  found 
by  a grand  jury  ; the  lords  likewife  try 
fuch  caufes  as  come  thither  on  appeals 
from  the  court  of  chancery,  and  all  their 
decrees  are  as  judgments.  The  hoiile  of 
commons  examine  the  right  of  eleilions, 
regulate  difputes  concerning  them,  may 
expel  their  own  members,  and  commit 
them  to  prifon  ; they  are  the  grand  in- 
■qneft  of  the  nation,  and  prelent  public 
grievances  or  delinquents  to  the  king  and 
lords,  in  order  tu'their  being  puniihed. 

In  fliort,  they  are  the  reprefentatives  ofall 
the  commons  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  them 
their  conftituenrs  have  placed  the  highelt 
confidence,  by  inverting  them  with  the 
power  of  making  laws,  and  entrulling 
them  with.all  their  liberties  and  privileges. 
Originally,  new  parliaments  were  called 
14  A z eveiy 
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every  year ; but  by  degrees  their  term 
grew  longer.  In  the  reign  ef  king 
Charles  II.  they  were  held  a long  time, 
with  great  interruptions  between  : but 
both  methods  were  found  of  filch  ill  con- 
fequence,  that,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  king  William  III.  an  aft  was 
pall'ed,  by  which  the  term  of  all  parlia- 
ments was  reftrained  to  three  feflions,  or 
three  vcars  ; this  was  hence  called  the 
triennial  aft  ; but  fince  that  time,  from 
other  views,  the  period  of  parliaments 
Jaas  been  lengthened  to  feven  year.s.  A 
parliament  is  called  by  the  king’s  writ  or 
i iter  direfted  to  each  lord,  commanding 
him  to  appear;  and  by  other  writs,  di- 
refted to  the  flieritfs  of  each  comity,  to 
fummon  the  people  to  eleft  two  knights 
for  each  comity,  and  one  or  two  bur- 
gelfes  for  each  borough,  ft  he  number 
of  the  members  in  the  houfe  of  lords  is 
uncertain,  as  encrealing  at  the  king’s 
pleal'ure.  The  members  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  when  full,  are  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three;  T.'/a.  ninety-two 
knights  of  the  (hires;  fifty-two  deputies 
for  twenty-five  cities,  London  having 
four ; fixteen  for  the  eight  cinque-ports  ; 
two  for  each  univer(ity j three  hundred 
and  thirty-two  for  an  hundred  and  eighty 
boroughs  ; twelve  for  the  boroughs  in 
Wales,  and  forty-five  members  for  Scot- 
land. If  three  hundred  vf  ihele  mem- 
bers are  met,  it  is  reckoned  a full  houfe  ; 
and  forty  may  compofe  a houfe  for  the 
dil'patch  of  bufinefs. 

Upon  the  ho'ding  of  a parliament,  the 
king,  the  firft  day,  fits  in  the  upper- 
houfe,  under  a canopy,  with  the  crown  on 
his  head,  and  dreffed  in  his  royal  rohes; 
and  there,  by  himfelf,  or  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, declares  the  reafons  of  their  meet- 
ing, in  the  prefence  of  both  the  lords  and 
commons,  and  then  the  commons  are  re- 
quired to  choofe  a fpeaker,  who  is  pre- 
fented  to  the  king,  and  being  approved 
by  his  majefty,  the  bufinefs  of  the  parlia- 
ment goes  on. 

The  lords  and  commons  fit  each  in  a 
diltinft  apartment  i in  the  houfe  of  lords, 
tlie  princes  of  the  blood  fit  by  themfelvc-s 
' on  the  lides  of  the  throne;  at  the  wall, 
on  the  king’s  right  hand,  the  two  arch- 
bifliops  fit  by  themf'elves  on  a form. 
.Below  them,  the  bifiiops  of  London, 
Durham  and  Winchefttr,  and  all  the 
other  bifliops  fit  according  to  the  priority 
of  their  conlecretion.  On  the  king’s  left 
hand,  the  lord-treafurer,  lord  prefident, 
and  lord-privy-feal  fit  upon  forms  above 
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all  dukes,  except  the  royal  blood ; then 
the  dukes,  marquKTes,  and  earls,  ac- 
cording to  their  creation.  A-crofs  the 
room  are  wool- facks,  continued  fioman 
antient  cuftom  ; and  the  chancellor,  or 
keeper,  being  of  courfe  the  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  lords,  fits  on  the  firft  wool-fack 
before  the  throne,  with  the  great  Teal 
or  mace  lying  by  him  ; below  thefe  are 
forms  for  the  vil'counts  and  barons.  On 
the  other  wool-facks  are  feated  the  judges, 
mafters  in  chancery,  and  king’s  council, 
who  are  only  to  give  their  advice  in  points 
of  law;  but  they  all  (land  up  till  the  king 
gives  them  leave  to  fit.  The  commons 
fit  promifeuoufly,  only  the  fpeaker  has  a 
chair  at  the  upper  end  of  the  houfe,  and 
the  clerk  and  his  alfiftant  fit  at  a table 
near  him.  Before  any  bufinefs  is  done, 

. all  the  members  of  the  houie  <jf  commons 
take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fupre- 
macy,  &c.  and  fubferibe  iheir  opinions 
againlf  tranfubftanliation;  and  if  any 
member  of  that  houfe  votes,  or  fits  there 
during  any  debate,  after  the  fpeaker  is 
cliofen,  without  having  firft  taken  thefe 
oaths,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  four, 
in  a full  houfe,  he  is  adjudged  a popilli 
recufant  convift,  and  incapable  of  any 
■ office,  and  forfeits  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  fame  left  the  lords  too,  though  they 
do  not  take  the  oaths,  are  obliged  to  com- 
ply with.  When  the  parliament  is  thus 
met,  no  members  are  to  depart  from  it 
without  leave.  Upon  extraordinary  oc- 
cafions,  all  the  members  are  fomeliines 
fummor.ed,  in  which  cafe  every  lord  fpi- 
ritual  and  temporal,  and  every  knight, 
citizen,  and  burgefs  is  to  come  to  parlia- 
ment, except  be  can  reafonably  and  ho- 
Deftly  excufe  himfelf;  or  be  amerced; 
that  is,  refpeftively,  a lord  by  the  lords, 
and  a commoner  by  the  commons. 

All  members  of  parliament,  in  order 
that  they  may  attend  the  public  ferviceof 
their  country,  have  the  privilege  forlhem- 
felves  and  their  menial  feryants,  of  being 
free  from  arrefts,  attachments,  imprifou- 
ments,  (sfc.  for  debts,  tiefpall'es,  Sfc.  but 
not  from  airefts  for  treafon,  felony,  and 
breach  of  the  peace  : however,  it  is  or- 
dained by  (iatuie,  that  aflions  may  be 
commenced,  in  any  of  the  courts  of 
Weftminffer,  againft  perfons  infilled  to 
privilege  of  parliament,  after  a proroga- 
tion or  difi'olution,  till  a new  parliament 
is  called,  or  the  fame  become  rc-aflein* 
bled  ; and  likewife  after  an  adjournment 
for  above  fourteen  days;  and  the  refpec- 
live  courts,  in,  fuch  a cafe,  have  power  to 
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proceed  to  judgment,  &c.  here  the  pro- 
cefs  is  to  be  I'ummons,  diftrefs  infinite, 

(Sc.  till  the  parties  fhall  enter  an  appear- 
ance i and  for  default  thereof,  the  real  or 
perfonal  eftate  of  the  defendant  may  be 
feqiieftered ; though  the  plaintilT  may 
not,  in  that  cafe,,  arreft  the  body  of  any ' 
member  of  parliament : iz  W.  III.  c.  3. 

As  to  the  eleflion  of  members,  it  is 
enafled  that  candidates  fhall  not  make 
any  prefents  of  money  to,  or  treat  the 
eleflors,  after  the  telle  of  the  writ  of 
the  fummons,  or  the  ilTuing  out  of  the 
writs  for  eleflions,  or  after  any  feat  for 
a member  of  parliament  is  become  va- 
cant; in  cafe  they  do,  they  are  declared 
incapable  of  ferving  as.  members,  by 
7 W.  Ill,  c,  4.  And  farther,  an  oath 
is  to  he  taken  by  elediors,  that  they  have 
not  either  received,  or  had  any  money, 
gift,  reward,  or  any  office,  place,  em- 
ployment, or  even  prorhife  of  money, 
gift,  (sc.  to  them  or  their  ufe,  to  give 
their  votes ; and  in  thefe  cafes,  if  they 
a&,  take,  or  cpntrafl  for  money  or  re. 
viard,  either  by  gift  or  other  device,  to 
give  or  refufe  their  votes  for  any  one  ; or 
if  perfons,  by  gift,  ©'c.  corruptly  pro- 
cure any  eleflor  to  give  his  vote,  they 
lliall  forfeit  five  hundred  pounds,  and  be 
lotally-difabled  to  vote  at  any  eleflion  of, 
members  of  parliament,  as  alfo  to  hold 
any  office,  franchife,  ©r.  Likewife  offi- 
cers who  admit  perfons  to  vote  without 
their  taking  the  aforementioned  oath,  in 
cafe  the  fame  be  demanded,  incur  a for- 
feiture of  one  hundi'ed  pounds  ; and  art 
oath  is  to  be  adminiltred  to  all  the  re- 
turning officers,  that  they  have  not. re- 
ceived any  money,  gift,  or  place,  for  ihe 
making  of  their  returns  : z Geo.  If. 
c.  24.  9 Geo.  II.  c.  38.  A knight  of 
the  ihire  muft  be  worth  fix  hundred 
pounds  a year  in  land,  and  all  other  mem- 
bers three  hundred  pounds. 

Antiently  all  the  people  had  votes  in 
eleflions,  till  it  was  enafled  by  Henry 
VI.  that  none  but  freeholders,  who  had 
a yearly  revenue  of  forty  fliillings,  lliould 
be  admitted  to  vote  lor  kniehts  of  the 
fiiire. 

The  manner  of  debating  upon,  and 
palfing  bills  in  parliament,  is.  as  fol- 
lows i any  member  may  move  to  have  a 
bill  brought  in,  which,  upon  a queltion 
put,  being  'agreed  to  by  the  majority, 
this  perfon,  with  others,  is  ordered  to 
prepare  and  bring  in  the  fame.  When 
it  is  readyj  a lime  is  appointed  for  its  be- 
ing read,  and  after  the  clerk’s  reading  it. 
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the  fpeaker  reads  an  abllrafl  of  it,  and 
puts  the  queftion  whether  or  no  it  Ihall 
have  a lecond  reading?’  and  after  a fe- 
cond  reading,  the  queltion  is'pur,  whe- 
ther or  no  it  lliall  be  committed  ? whicb 
is  either  to  a committee  of  the  whole 
houfe,  if  it  be  of  importance,  or  to  a 
private  committee',  any  member  naming 
the  perfons.  The  committee  being  ap- 
pointed, and  a chairman  chofen,  the 
chairman  reads  the  bill  paragraph  by  pa-' 
ragraph,  puts  every  claufe  to  the  quef- 
tion, fills  up  the  blanks  and  makes 
amendments,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  the  majority.  The  bill  thus  gone 
through,  the  chairman  makes  his  report 
at  the  fide-bar  of  the  houfe,  reads  all  the 
additions  and  amendments,  ©r,  and 
moves  for  leave  to  bring  up  -the  report  to 
the  table;  which  granted,  he  delivers  it 
to  the  clerk,  who  reads  the  amendments, 
©r.  The  fpeaker  then  puts  the  queftion 
whether  they  lliall  be  read  a feCond  time  ; 
and,  if  agreed  to,  he  reads  them  himfelf. 
To  fo  many  of  the  amendments  as  the 
houfe  acquiefces  in,  the  queftion  is  now 
put,  whether  the  bill,  thus  amended,- 
Ihall  be  ingrolTed  and  written  fair  upon 
parchment,  and  read  a third  time?-  and 
the  bill  being  ingrolTed,  the  fpeaker  holds 
it  in  his  hand,  and  afks  if  it  Ihall  pafs? 
If  the  majority  be  for  it,  the  clerk  writes 
on  it.  Soil  bailie  aux  feigneurs,  let  it  be 
delivered  to  the  lords;  or,  if  in  the  houfe 
of  lords.  Soil  bailie  aux  communes,  let  it 
be  delivered  to  the  commons.  If  a bill 
be  rejedled,  it  cannot  be  any  more  pro* 
pofed  during  that  feffion.  A bill  for  a 
general  pardon  has  but  one  reading. 
When  a member  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons fpeaks,  he  Hands  up  uncovered, 
and  direfls  his  fpeech  to  the  fpeaker  on- 
ly. If  what  he  fays  be  anfwered  by  ano- 
ther, he  is  not  allowed  to  reply  the  fame 
day,  unlefs  perfonal  rtfledlions  have  been 
call  upon  him  : but  when  the  commons, 
in  order  to  have  a greater  freedom  of  de- 
bate, have  refolved  tbeml'elves  into  a com* 
mittee  of  the  whole  houfe,  every  me'ti- 
ber  may  fpeak  to  a queftion  as  often  1 1 
he  thinks  necelfary.  In  the  houfe  of 
lords  they  vote,  beginning  at  the  puifne, 
or  lowett  baron,  and  to  up  orderly  to  the 
bighett,  every  one  anfwering  content  or 
not  content.  ■ In  the  houfe  of  commons 
they  vote  hy  yeas  and  7cays-,  and  if  it  be 
dubious  which  are  the  greater  number, 
the  houfe  divides.  If  the  queftion  be 
about  bringing  any  thing  into  the  houfe, 
the  go  out  5 but  if  tt  be  about  any 
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thing  the  houfe  already  has,  the  nays  go 
cut.  In  all  divifions  the  fpeaker  appoints 
four  tellers,  two  of  each  opinion.  In  a 
' committee  of  the  whole  houfe,  they  di- 
vide by  changing  fides,  the  yeas  taking 
the  right  and  the  nays  the  left  of  the 
chair ; and  then  there  are  but  two  tellers. 
If  a bill  pafs  one  houfe,  and  the  other  de- 
mur to  it,  a conference  is  demanded  in 
the  painted  chamber,  where  certain  mem- 
' bers  are  deputed  from  each  houfe;  and 
here  the  lords  fit  covered,  and  the  com- 
mons ftand  bare  and  debate  the  cafe.  If 
they  difagree,  the  affair  is  null ; but  if 
they  agree,  this,  with  the  other  bills  that 
have  paffed  both  houfes,  is  brought  down 
to  the  king  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  who 
comes  thither  clothed  in  his  royal  robes; 
before  him  the  clerk  of  the  parliament 
reads  the  title  of  each  bill,  and  as  he 
reads,  the  clerk  of  the  crown  pronounces 
the  royal  affent  or  diffent.  If  it  be  a 
public  bill,  the  royal  alTent  is  given  in 
thefe  words,  Leroy  h aseut,  the  king  will 
have  it  fo;  if  private,  Soitfait  comme  il 
efl  dsjire,  let  the  requell  be  complied  with : 
if  the  king  refufes  the  bill,  the  anfwer  is, 
Le  roy  s’a-jifera,  the  king  will  think  of  it  t 
and  if  it  be  a money-bill,  the  anfwer  is, 
Le  roy  remercie  fcs  loyaux  fujets,  acccpte 
leur  hcmajolesice,  £?  aujft  le  aieut-,  the 
king  thanks  his  loyal  fubjedls,  accepts 
their  benevolence,  and  therefore  grants 
his  confent. 

Parliaments  of  France,  are  fovereign 
courts,  eftablifhed  by  the  king,  finally  to 
determine  all  difputes  between  particu- 
lar perfons,  and  to  pronounce  on  appeals 

' from  fentences  given  by  inferior  judges. 
There  are  ten  of  thefe  parliaments  in 
France,  of  which  that  of  Paris  is  the 
chief,  its  privileges  and  jurifdiflion  being 
of  the  greatcft  extent.  It  confifts  of  fix 
chambers,  <u;z.  the  grand  chamber, 
where  caufeS  of  audience  are  pleaded; 
and  five  chambers  of  inqueft,  where  pro- 
ctlTes  are  adjudged  in  writing.  This  par- 
liament enjoys  the  privilege  of  verifying 
and  regiftering  the  king’s  arrets  or  edidls, 
without  which  thofe  edifls  are  of  little  or 
no  value. 

Parliament  of  Sweden,  confifts  of  four 
eftates,  with  the  .king  at  their  head  : 
thefe  ftates  are,  i.  the  nobility  and  re- 
prefentatives  of  the  gentry,  with  whom 
the  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels,  majors, 
and  captains  of  every  regiment  fit  and 
vote.  a.  The  clergy,  one  of  which 
Jjody  is  eleEled  ft’om  every  rural  deanery 
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of  ten  parifhes ; who,  vvith  the  bifhops 
and  fuperintendents,  amount  to  about  two 
hundred.  3.  The  burghers,  defied  by 
the  magiftrates  and  council  of  every  cor- 
poration  as  their  reprefentatives,  of  whom 
there  are  four  for  Stockholm,  and  tvVo 
for  every  other  town,  amounting  in  the 
whole  to  about  an  hundred  and  fifty. 
The  peafants,  chofen  by  the  peafants  out 
of  every  diftrifl;  who  choofe  one  of  their 
own  rank,  and  not  a gentleman,  to  re- 
prefent  them : thefe  amount  to  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty. 

All  thefe  generally  meet  at  Stockholm, 
and  after  theftate-affairs  have  been  repre- 
fented  to  them  from  the  throne,  they  fe- 
parate,  and  fit  in  four  feveral  chambers 
or  houfes,  in  each  of  which  affairs  are 
carried  on  by  a majority  of  votes ; and 
every  chamber  has  a negative  in  the  pair- 
ing any  law. 

Parliament  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for 
other  affemblies  befides  the  ftates  of  a 
kingdom  : thus  the  affembly  of  fome  of 
our  inns  of  court,  called  to  confultcn 
their  common  affairs,  is  at  this  day  call- 
ed a parliament. 

PARLOUR,  a fair  lower  room,  defigned 
principally  for  the  entertainment  of  com- 
pany. See  the  article  Apartment. 

In  nunneries,  parlour,  or  parlair,  is  a 
little  room  or  clofet,  where  people  talk  to 
the  nuns  through  a kind  of  grated  win- 
dow. Antiently  there  were  parlours  in 
the  convents  of  monks,  where  the  novices 
ufe  to  converfe  together  at  the  hours  of 
recreation  ; but  there  were  liftening  places 
over,  from  whence  the  ftiperiors  could 
hear  every  thing  that  was  faid. 

PARMA,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy  of 
Parma,  in  Italy,  fixty  miles  north-eaftof 
Genoa,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  a river 
to  which  it  gives  name  : call  long,  u', 
north  lat.  43.°  45'. 

Parma,  among  antiquarians,  denotes  a 
kind  of  buckler,  of  a round  figure,  big 
enough  to  cover  the  whole  body. 

PARN  ASSIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pentandria-tetpagynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  confifts  of  five  roundilh, 
emarglnated,  ftriated,  concave,  patent  pe- 
tals; the  fruit  is  a tetragono-oval  cap- 
fule,  formed  of  four  valves,  containing 
one  cell,  and  having  a quadruple  recep- 
tacle affixed  to  the  valves  : the  feeds  are 
numerous  and  oblong. 

PARNASSUS,  a mountain  of  Greece, 
much  celebrated  by  aiitient  poets,  fituated 
nearCaftro  in  Livadia. 

PARNAU, 
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PARNAU,  or  Pernow,  a city  and  port- 
town  of  Livonia,  eighty  miles  north  of 
Riga. 

parochial,  fomething  belonging  to  a 
parifli.  See  Parish,  Church,  Sfc. 
PARODICAL  degrees  of  an  equation,  in 
algebra,  are  the  feveral  regular  terms  in 
quadratic,  cubic,  biquadratic  equations, 
etc.  the  indexes  of  whofe  powers  afcend 
or  defcend  orderly  in  an  arithmetical  pro- 
grefs,  + "'^tn+  zr  — s,  is  a cu- 

bical equation,  where  no  term  is  wanting, 
but  having  all  its  parodic  degrees,  the  in- 
dexes of  the  terms  regularly  defending 
thus  3,  2,  Ij  o. 

PARODY,  ra-ttfaiS'itt,  a popular  maxim, 
adage,  or  proverb. 

Parody  is  alfo  a poetical  pleafantry,  con- 
fining in  applying  the  verfes  written  on 
one  fubjeft,  by  way  of  ridicule  to  ano- 
ther i or  in  turning  a ferious  work  into 
a burlefque,  by  affeSing  to  obferve,  as 
nearly  as  poffible,  the  fame  rhymes, 
words,  and  cadences.  It  comes  near  to 
what  fome  of  our  late  writers  call  tra- 
vefty  ; and  was  fiift  fet  on  foot  by  the 
Greeks,  from  whom  we  borrow  the 
name. 

PAROL,  or  Parole,  in  law,  is  ufed  for  a 
plea  in  court  fometimes  this  word  is 
joined  with  the  term  leafe  ; thus  leafe- 
parole  denotes  a leafe  by  word  of  mouth, 
in  order  to  diftinguilh  it  from  a leafe  in 
writing. 

Parol-arrest  fignifies  an  arreft  by  word 
of  mouth,  where  authorifed  to  be  made  ; 

, as  in  the  cafe  of  a breach  of  the  peace, 
committed  in  a jultice  of  the  peace’s  pre- 
fence, he  may  thereon  verbally  order  the 
offender  to  be  arrefted. 

Parol-demurrer  is  faid  to  be  a privi- 
lege allowed  to  an  infant  that  is  fued  in 
relation  to  lands,  which  came  to  him  by 
defcent,  when  the  court  will  give  j.udg- 
ment,  that  the  fuit  lhall  remain  or  con- 
tinue, until  the  infant  arrives  at  full  age, 
•viz.  twenty-one  years.  In  this  cafe,  if 
on  a parol-demurrer,  the  age  is  granted, 
the  writ  does  not  abate,  but  the  plea  is  put 
without  day,  till  the  infant  is  pf  age,  and 
then  it  is  revived  by  a relummons,  &e. 
The  plaintiff  in  an  aftion  cannot  pray 
parol-demurrer,  during  the  nonage  of  the 
infant-defendant,  for  it  is  grantable  in 
favour  of  infants  only. 

paronomasia,  'crafJovojUttcrttt,  in  rhe- 
toric, a pun  ; or  a figure  whereby  words 
nearly  alike  in  found,  but  of  very  diffe- 
, rent  meanings,  are  affeftedly  or  defigned- 
ly  ufed  i thus  Tully  to  Antony,  cumin 


gremio  mimorum  mentem  Sf  menfnm  de- 
paneres. 

PARONYCHIA,  whitlow,’ in  medi- 
cine, an  inflammatory  and  exceeding 
painful  diforder,  which  invefts  ail  the 
joints,  and  particularly  the  ends  of  the 
fingers  j being  generally  much  fwelled- 
with  a beating  or  throbbing  and  intenfe 
heat.  There  is  fometimes  little  or  no  tu- 
mour obferved,  when  the  diforder  lies 
deep  at,  or  in  the  bone  ; and  fometimes' 
again  the  tumour,  pain,  and  inflamma- 
tion are  extended  from  the  finger,  up  to 
the  elbow,  or  even  to  the  ftioulder,  from 
the  communication  of  the  fingers  with 
thofe  parts  by  the  flexor-mufcles.  In 
fome  conftitutions  this  diforder  excites  a 
raging  fever  with  faintings,  convulfions, 
deliriums,  an  abfcefs,  or  Iphacelus  of  the 
parts;  and  without  timely  afliftance  death 
itfelf.  Heifter  diftinguilhes  three  fpecies 
of  the  paronychia ; the  firft  is  when  only 
the  integuments  are  affefted,  at  the  end  of 
the  fingerj  either  in  its  back  or  fore-part, 
or  near  the  nail  j in  which  cafe  the  fymp- 
toms  are  not  ufually  very  malignant, 
though  the  pain  be  extremely  acute  : the 
fecond  kind  is  when  the  periofteum  is  in- 
flamed or  eroded,  in  which  cafe  the  fymp- 
toms  are  more  or  lefs  violent  than  the 
preceding,  in  proportion  as  that  mem- 
brane is  more  or  lefs  violently  affefled  : 
the  third  and  worft  fpecies  of  this  difor- 
der is  that  inverting  the  nervous  involu- 
cra  or  coverings  ot  the  tendons,  belong- 
ing to  the  flexor-mufcles  of  the  fingers, 
or  even  the  adjacent  nerves  or  tendons 
' tlrcmfelves;  for  in  that  cafe  the  diforder 
often  appears  with  the  mod  excruciating 
pains,  and  a train  of  the  moft  malignant 
fymptoms. 

The  true  and  proximate  caufe  of  a pa- 
ronychia, in  our  author’s  opinion,  ought 
to  be  referred  to  an  inflammation  of  the 
adjacent  integuments,  chiefly  of  the  pe- 
riofteum,  from  an  infpifl'ation  of  the 
blood,  or  an  obftruflion  of  its  fraall  vef- 
fels : this  inflammation  may  again  pro- 
ceed from  an  internal  or  external  caule, 
aCling  feparately  or  combined  ; fuch  as 
an  infpifl'ation  or  acrimony  of  the  blood 
and  lymph,  induced  by  a ten fe  fibre,  and 
a heating  regimen,  or  an  abufe  of  the 
non-naturals,  joined  with  a contufion, 
wound,  punflure,  or  with'the  ttimulus 
of  a foreign  body. 

For  the  cure  of  a paronychia,  Garengeot 
propofes  incifion  before  any  trial  has 
been  made  with  other  remedies ; but 
Heitter,.  agreeably  to  the  advice  of  Hip- 

poc'ratesj 
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p9crates,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  difor- 
der  may  be  frequently  diCperfed  and  re- 
moved by  the  ul'e  of  diluent,  difcutient, 
and  cooling  remedies,  without  an  inci- 
fion.  The  mod  approved  method  for  re- 
moving an  inflammation  and  obftruflion 
in  this  manner,  is  to  let  the  patient  hold 
his  finger,  for  feveral  hours,  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  highly  reflified,  and  in  .which  has 
been  infufed  camphor  or  theriaca.  See 
Dispersion,  Discutients,  Gfc. 

But  when  there  is  already  a fuppuration 
aflually  formed,  either  before  or  under 
the  ufe  of  tbefe  means,  then  an  in- 
ciflon  is  the  only  remedy.  In  the  fi'rft 
fpecies  of  this  diforder,  the  furgeon,  as 
foon  as  he  perceives  the  matter  to  point, 
or  form  a lilile  protuberance,  ought  to 
hold  and  prefs  it  betwixt  the  finger  and 
thumb  of  his  left  hand,  while  he  makes 
a longitudinal  incifion  therein,  with  his 
right,  by  which  means  the  matter  being 
difcharged,  the  finger  will  then  heal  al- 
moft  of  itfelf.  In  the  fecond  fpecies  of 
the  paronychia,  an  incifion  is  to  be  made 
according  to  the  preceding  direftions ; 
only  then  more  care  is  to  he  taken,  that 
the  knife  penetrate  to  the  bone  ; the  inci- 
fion being  made,  the  blood  fltould  be  fuf- 
fered  to  floev  out  a little  while,  either  of 
itfelf,  or  elfe  it  fliould  be  prcflVd  out: 
then  the  wound  is  to  be  drefled  cvith  dry 
lint,  and  diachylon-plafter,  with  a com- 
prefs  dipped  in  warm  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
retained  on  by  a proper  bandages  the 
wound  is  next  to  be  treated  like  thofe  in 
which  the  bones  are  affefted  ; wz.  with 
efl'ence  of  myrrh,  amber,  balfaiii  of  Pe- 
ru, (Sc. 

In  the  third  and  laft  kind  of  this  diforder, 
which  our  atithor  confeffes  never  occuired 
to  his  obferv.ation,  the  fmall  tumour  is 
firrt  to  be  opened,  by  making  an  incifion 
. longitudinally,  down  into  the  capfule 
of  the  tendon,  which  will  difchsrge  a- 
kind  cf  iymph,  or  refiim.  If  the  internal 
finus  of  the  p.arohychia  is  in  the  middle 
part,  or  fecond  joint  of  the  finger,  and  is 
laid  open  fo  far  by  incifion,  in  that  cafe 
M.  Petit  adviles  to  continue  the  incifion 
even  down  for  above  a quarter  of  an  inch 
into  the  hand ; the  dreffings  may  be 
mticb  ihe  fame  as  in  the  preceding  cafe. 

P.kROS,  one  of  the  fmalleft  illands  of  the 
Cyclades,  famous  for  its  marble,  fituated 
in  salt  long.  15'’  30',  porth  lat.  36°'3o'. 

P.t^ROTIDES,  in  anatomy,  two  very  re- 
markable glands,  fituated  one  on  each 
fill.-,  between  the  ear  and  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  often  extending  them- 


felves  over  a great  part  of  the  maflefer. 
From  each  of  thele  glands  there  runs  a ve- 
ry large  du6t,  about  three  fingers-breadth 
long,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a wheat- 
ftraw,  having  a great  number  of  roots: 
this  duft,  from  Steno,  the  difcoverer,  is 
by  fome  called  duftus  falivalus  fteno- 
nius,  by  others  dufius  falivalus  fuperior. 
It  pafles- over  the  malfeter-mufcle,  thro’ 
the  middle  of  the  cheek,  and  there  perfo- 
rates the  buccinator-  mulde,  and  the  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  near  the  fecond  or 
third  of  the  dentes  morales,  and  at  this 
perforation  it  difcharges  a very  large 
quantity  of  its  properfluid  intothe  mouth. 
The  parotides  are  among  thofe  glands 
that  ferve  for  the  fecretion  of  the  faliva. 
See  the  articles  Gland  and  Saliva. 

Parotides  is  alfo  the  name  of  certain  tu- 
mours or  inflammations  arifing  behind 
the  ears,  on  the  parotid  glands. 

Thefe  tumours  are  very  frequent  after 
malignant  and  peftilential  fevers.  Chil- 
dren  are  alfo  very  particularly  liable  to 
them.  They  are  of  the  fame  nature, and 
are  to  be  treated  in  like  manner  with  the 
buboes.  See  the  article  Bubo. 

PAROXYSM,  in  medicine,  the  fevere  fit 
of  a difeafe,  under  which  it  grows  higher, 
or  exafperates,  as  of  the  gout,  (Sc. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  accefs  or  return  of  a 
difeafe  that  intermits,  as  an  ague,  Sfr. 

PARRELS, -in  a fliip,  are  frames  made 
of 'rucks,  ribs,  and  ropes,  which  having 
both  their  ends  fattened  to  the  yards,  are 
fo  contrived,  as  to  go  round  about  the 
mafts;  that  the  yards,  by  their  means, 
may  go  up  and  down  upon  the  malls: 
thefe  alfo,  with  the  breatt-ropes,  fatten 
the  vards  to  the  mails. 

PARRICIDE,  parricida  or  patridda, 
ilrifilly  fignifies  the  murder  or  murdeiet 
of  a father,  as  matricide  does  of  a mo- 
ther ; yet  this  word  is  ordinarily  laken  in 
both  fenfes,  and  is  alfo  extended  10  ihe 
murder  of  any  near  relation,  as  hulband, 
wife,  brother,  fitter,  child,  grand-child, 
uncle,  (Sc.  and  even  to  that  of  great  or 
facred  perfons,  ihoogli  no  way  allied  in 
blood,  as  a king,  &c. 

PARROQUET,  m ornithology,  a fubdi- 
vifion  of  parrots.  See  the  next  article. 

PARROT,  pjittacus,  a genus  of  birds,  of 
the  order  of  the  accipitres,  the  charac- 
ters of  which  are  thefe  5 the  beak  is  of  a 
booked  or  uncinated  figure;  and  the 
toes  are  four  on  each  foot,  two  forwards 
and  two  backwards. 

There  are  three  divifioyis  of  this  geniisi 
1.  The  larger  fpecies,  called  macao,  "f 
® which 
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iThich  there  are  a great  many  very  ele- 
gant fpecies,  particularly  the  erythrocy- 
aneus.  SeeERYTHROCYANEUs. 

2.  The  fmaller  kind,  properly  called 
parrots,  make  a very  numerous  and  very 
beautiful  tribe  of  birds. 

3.  Theleffer  kind,  commonly  called  pa- 
roquettes,  are  likewife  very  numerous  and 
very  beautiful  birds. 

PARRYING,  in  fencing,  the  aflidn  of 
warding  off  the  blows  aimed  at  one  by 
another.  See  the  article  Fencing. 

PARSLEY,  petrofelinum  or  apium,  in  bo- 
tany. See  the  article  Api0M. 
Parfley-feeds,  whether  in  powder  or  de- 
coftion,  is  an  excellent  carminative,  as 
is  aljb  its  diftilled  oil. 

Parfley-root  is  one  of  the  five  greater 
opening  roots : it  is  attenuant,  aperient, 
detergent,  and  diuretic  ; and  is  prefcrib- 
ed  in  diei-drinks,  in  chronic  cafes  arif- 
ing  from  obllruflions  of  the  vifcera  ; and 
in  any  form,  it  is  a powerful  diuretic. 

PARSNEP,  paftinaca,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  pentandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  univerfal  flower  of  which  is  uniform, 
and  the  particular  ones  compofed  of  five 
Janceolated  petals,  bending  inwards;  the 
fruit  is  compofed  of  two  large,  flattilh, 
marginated  feeds. 

The  feeds  of  the  wild  parfnep  are  carmi- 
native, and  therefore  good  in  fiatufesand 
colics:  they  are  alfo  faid  to  be  diuretic, 
aperient,  and  to  promote  the  menfes. 

PARSON,  the  reflor  or  incumbent  of  a 
parifli-church.  See  the  articles  Church 
and  Clergy. 

It  is  faid,  there  may  be  two  feveral  par- 
fons  in  the  fame  church,  one  of  the  one 
moiety,  and  one  of  the  other,  wherein  a 
part  of  the  church  and  town  is  allotted 
to  each  of  them;  and  there  may  alfo  be 
two  clergymen,  who  make  but  one  parfon 
in  a church,  where  they  are  prefented  by 
the  fame  patron.  Where  a perfon  is  a 
complete  parfon,  made  fo  by  prefenta- 
lion,  inftitution,  and  induflion,  he  may 
ceafe  to  be  a parfon  of  the  church  divers 
ways,  as  by  cefiion,  where  he  religns  or 
is  deprived,  either  for  fimony,  noncon- 
formity to  the  canons,  adultery,  &c. 
Parfons  ought  generally  to  abide  on  their 
reflories,  and  live  in  the  parfonage-houfe, 
unlefs  it  be  in  cafes  of  ficknefs,  (Sc.  they 
are  prohibited  to  take  farms  or  leafes  of 
land,  on  pain  of  10  1.  per  month.forfei- 
tuie;  and  may  not  buy  to  fell  again  any 
.merchandize,  Sfc.  which  makes  tiiem  li- 
able to  forfeit  triple  value. 

Parso^i  imparsone'e,  fignifies  one  that 
,Yol.  Ill, 


is  in  polTellion  of  a church,  whether  it  be 
prelentative  or  impropriate,  and  with 
whom  the  church  is  then  full. 

Perfona  imperfonata  is  a plea  in  the  writ 
quare  impedit,  that  the  parfon  is  admir- 
ed and  inflituted  in  the  church,  &c. 

PARSONAGE,  a reftory  or  parifli-church, 
endowed  with  a houfe, , glebe,  lands, 
tithes,  (Sc.  for  the  maintenance  of  a mi- 
nifter,  with  cure  of  fouls  within  fuch 
parifli.  There  may,  notwithftanding, 
be  a parfonage  without  either  glebe  or 
tithes,  but  only  annual  payments  inftead 
thereof.  As  to  the  rights  to  the  par- 
fonage and  church,  they  are  of  feveral 
natures  ; the  right  of  the  parfon  concerns 
the  pofleffion.of  it ; that  of  the  patron,  hIs 
prefentation  ; and  the  ordinary,  his  in- 
veftlture,  (Sc.  but  no  charge  can  be  laid 
thereon,  without  the  confent  and  agree- 
ment of  all  of  them.  If  the  parfon  waftes 
the  inheritance  of  the  church,  by  cutting 
down  trees,  (Sc.  his  patron  may  have  a 
prohibition. 

Part,  pan,  a portion  of  fome  whole, 
confidered  as  divided  or  divifible. 

Part,  according  to  Chauvinus,  is  ufually 
diftinguiflied  into  logical  and  phyfical. 
Logical  part  is  that  referring  to  fome  uni- 
verlal  as  its  whole ; in  which  fenfe,  the 
fpecies  are  parts  of  a genus  ; and  indivi- 
duals, or  fingulars,.  are  parts  of  the  fpe- 
cies. Phyfical  part,  is  that  which,*-tho’ 
it  enters  the  compolition  of  a whole,  may 
yet  be  confidered  apart,  and  under  its 
own  dillinft  idea;  in  which  fenfe,  a conr  ■ 
tinuiim  is  faid  to  confift  of  parts.  It  is 
controverted  in  the  fchools,  whether  tfie 
parts  of  a continuum,  or  phyfical  whole, 
c.  gr,  water,  do  exift  aflually  before  the 
divifion  be  made,  or  only  potentially. 
Phyfical  parts,  again,  are  of  two  kind's, 
homogeneous  and  heterogeneous:  the 
firft  are  thofe  of  the  fame  denomination 
with  the  other ; the  fecond,  of  a different 
one.  See  Homogeneous,  (Sc. 

Parts',  again,  are  diftinguiflied  into  fub- 
jeflive,  eflential,  and  integrant,  Subjec-- 
live  or  potential  part  is  tlje  fame  with  lo- 
gical part,  'ffa.  that  contained  in  fome 
univerfal  whole,  not  in  a£f,  but  only  in 
power  ; as  man  and  horfe  are  in  animal, 
Peter  and  Paul  in  man,  ElTential  part 
is  that  whereby,  with  the  ccncunence 
of  fome  other,  an  effential  whole  is  con- 
flituted:  thus,  the  body  and  foul  are 
effential  parts  of  man.  Integrant  or 
integral  pait,  is  that  which  is  neceffary  to 
the  integrity  of  the  v/hole,  as  a head  is 
of  a man,  ^c, 

i.f  S Confent 
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Confent  o/ Parts,  in  medicine.  . See.  the 
article  CONSENT. 

Part,  in  geometry  and  afttonomy,  if  ap- 
pljfd  to  the  divifion  of  lines  and  circles, 
Sfr. 

Aliquot  Part,  and  AnqtiantV 

metic.  See,  the  article  Aliquot  and 
Aliquant. 

Proportional  Part,  is  a part  or  number 
agreeable  and  analogous  to  fome  other 
part  or  number;  or  a medium  to  find 
fome  number  or  part  unknown,  by  pro- 
portion and  equality  of  reafon. 

Simitar  Parts,  are  thofe  which  are  to  one 
another,  as  their  wholes  are  to  one  an- 
other. 

OrgankalPhttLT,  See  OrCanicaL, 

Part,  in  mufic,  denotes  a piece  o'f  the 
fcore,  or  partition,  written  by  itl'elf,  for 
the  conveniency  of  the  mullcian  ; or  it  is 
one  or  more  of  the  fucceffions  of  founds, 
which  make  the  harmony,  written  apart. 
Or,  the  parts  are  the  founds  made  by 
feveral  perfons,  finging  or  playing  in 
concert.  . 

Mufic  in  parts  was  unknown  to  the  an- 
tients;  they  had  but  one  part:  all  their 
harmony  confided  in  the  fueceffion  of 
notes,  none  in  the  confonance. 

There  are  four' principal  parts,  the  treble, 
bafs,  tenor,  and  counter-tenor.  Some 
compare  the  four  parts  in  mufic  to  the 
four  elements;  the  bafs,  they  fay,  repre- 
fents  the  earth ; the  tenor,  the  water  j 
counter-tenor,  air;  and  treble,  fire. 

Parts  of  fpeech,  in  grammar,  are  all  the 
• forts  of  words  which  enter  the  compoii- 
tion  of  difroiirfe.  See  Speech. 

The  grammarians  generally  admit  of 
eight  parts  of  fpeech,  ^jiz.  noun,  pro- 
noun, veib,  participle,  adverb,  prepcfi- 
tion,  interjeflion,  and  conjunfilion.  See 
the  articles  Noun,  Pronoun,  (Ac. 

Part  of  fortune,  in  the  judicial  aftrology, 
is  the  lunar  horofeope,  or  the  point  where- 
in the  moon  is,  at  the  time  when  the 
fun  is  in  the  afeending  part  of  the  ealf. 
The  fun  In  the  afeendant,  is  fuppofed, 
according  to  this  feience,  » give  life,  and 
the  moon  difpenfes  the  radical  inoifiure, 
and  is  one  of  the  caufes  of  fortune.  In 
liorofcopes,  the  part  of  fortune  is  repre- 
fented  by  a circle  divided  by  a crofs. 
See  the  article  Horoscope. 

Part,  or  Depart,  in  the  manege,  a word 
ufed  to  fignify  the  motion  and  aftion  of  a 
horfe,  when  put  on  at  full  fpeed.  From 
the  horfe'’s  parting  to  his  flop,  there  are 
commonly  two  hundred  paces  of  ground. 
To  make  your  horfe  part  with  a good 


grace,  you  muft  pul  your  bridle  ifirec 
fingei's  lower,  and  piefs  gently  with 
your  heels,  or  with  the  calves  of  your 
legs. 

PARTENKIRK,  a'  town  of'Germany,  in’ 
the  circle  of  Bavaria,  lltuated  forty  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Munich. 

PARTENAY,  a town  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Orleanois,  and  territory  of 
Eoiflou,  fituated  thirty  miles  weft  of 
Poifliers.  , 

PARTERRE,  in  gardening,  a level  divi- 
fion of  ground,  which,  for  the  moft  part, 
faces  the  fouth,  and  belt  front  of  an 
houfe ; and  is  generally  furniflied  with 
greens,  flowers,  &c. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  parterres,  as 
plain  grafs  with  borders,  and  parterres  of 
embroidery,  S?c.  Plain  parterres  are  more 
beautiful  in  England  titan  in  any  other 
country,  by  reafon  of  the  excellency  of 
our  turf,  and  that  decency  and  tmaftefl- 
ed  fimplicity  that  it  affords  to'  the  eye  of 
the  fpeftator.  Other  parterres  are  cut  in- 
to (hell  and  fcroll-work,  with  fand-alleys 
between  them ; which  fort  of  parterres 
are  efteemed  fineft  in  France.  As  to  Ike 
general  proportions  of  parterres,  an  ob- 
long or  long  fquare  is  efteemed  the  bell; 
therefore  a parterre  Ihould  not  be  lefs 
than  twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad ; twice 
and  a half  is  accounted  a very  good  pro. 
portion  ; and  it  is  very  rare  that  three 
times  is  exceeded.  As  to  the  breadth  of 
a parterre,  it  is  to  take  its  dimenllons 
from  the  breadth  of  the  front  of  the, 
houfe  ; if  the  front  of  the  houfe  is  one 
hundred  feet  long,  the  breadth  of  the 
parterre  fiiould  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet ; and  if  the  front  of  the  houfe  be  two 
hundred  feet,  the  parterre  fiiould  be  fifty 
feet  broader : but  where  the  front  ex- 
ceeds the  breadth  of  this  parterre,  it  will 
be  a good  proportion  to  make  the  partene 
of  the  fame  dimenfions  with  the  front. 
There  fiiould  be  a terrace-walk  on  each 
fide  of  the  parterre,  for  an  elevation  pro- 
per for  view  ; and,  iberefore,  there  fiiould 
never  be  the  flat  of  a parterre  between 
terrace-walk  and  terrace-walk  above  three 
hundred  feet;  nor  can  it  be  well  made 
lefs  than  one  hundred  and,  forty.  As  to 
the  adorning  and  furnifiiing  thefe  par- 
terres, whether  it  be  plain  or  with  em- 
broidery, that  depends  much  upon  the 
form  of  them,  and  therefore  mutt  be  left 
to  the  judgment  and  fancy  of  the  de- 
figner. 

PARTHENIUM,  American  fever- 
FE'W,  in  botany,  a genus  of  ihe  monoecia- 

pen- 
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pentandria  clafs  of  plants,  tlia.compound 
flower  of  which  is  convex;  there  are  fe- 
veral  corolkilas  ip  the  dilc,  which  are  mo- 
nopetalous,  tubulofe,  ligiilated,  ereff, 
qiiinquifid  at  the  mouth,  and  of  the  length 
of  the  cup;  the  female  flowers  are  alfo 
nionopetalous,  but  they  are  tubulated, 
ligulated,  oblique,  obtufe,  -roundifli,  and 
of  the  length  of  the  hermaphrodite  ones  ; 
they  are  five  in  number,  and  are  placed 
Inillie  verge  or  radius : there  is  no  other 
fritit  but  the  cup,  'which  remains  upon 
the  plant  unaltered  ! the  feed  in  the  her- 
maphrodite flowers  is  abortive ; and  in 
the  female,  it  remains  in  the  cup,  and  is 
Angle,  of  a turbinato-cordated  form, 
comprefled,  and  naked. 

The  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  plant  are 
recommended  in  frigid  and  flatulent  af- 
fections of  the  ut6i'us,  in  oblfruclions  of 
the  menlcs,  in  venereal  weaknelTes,  and 
in  the  ciropfy.  They  are  alfo  of  great  ufe 
in  putrid  fevers,  the  ftone  in  the  kidney, 
vertigo,  and  arthritis. 

PARTHIA,  a country  of  Alia,  formerly 
fo  called,  fituated  almofl:  in  the  middle  of 
the  modern  Perfia. 

PARTI,  Partie,  Party,  or  Parted, 
in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  a fliield  or  ef- 
(jutcheon,  denoting  it  divided  or  marked 
out  into  partitions.  See  Shield,  &/:, 
The  french  heralds,  fi'Qm  whom  we  bor- 
row the  word,  have  but  one  kind  of  par- 
ti, the  fame  with  our  parti  per  pale, 
which  they  Amply  call  parti:  but  with  us 
!he  word  is  applied  to  all  forts  of  parti- 
tioning, and  is  never  ul'ed  without  fome 
addition,  to  fpecify  the  particular  kind 
intended ; thus  we  have  parti  or  parted 
per  crofs,  per  chief,  per  pale,  per  fefs, 
per  bend  dexter,  per  bend 'finifter,  per 
chevron,  S'r.  See  Quartering. 

The  humour  of  our  anceftors,  Colum- 
bier  obfi-rves,  turning  much  upon  ex- 
ploits of  arms  and  chivalry,  they  ufed  to 
preferve  their  battered  and  hacked  ar-. 
niour  as  houomable  fymbols  of  their 
hardy  deeds  ; and  thofe  who  had  been  in 
the  hotteft  fervice,  were  diftinguiflied  by 
the  moll  cuts  and  bruifes  that  appeared 
on  their  fhields.  To  perpetuate  the  me- 
mory hereof,  fays  the  fame  author,  they 
caufed  them  to  be  painted  on  their  fliields, 
and  thus  handed  down  to  pofterity.  And 
when  heraldry  grew  into  an  art,  and  of- 
ficers were  appointed  to  direfl  the  man- 
ner of  bearing  and  blazoning,  they  gave 
names  to  thofe  cuts,  anfwerable  to  the 
nature  thereof,  appointing  four,  from 
which  all  the  others  proceed  j thefe  are 
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parti,  called  by  cur.  heralds  parti  per 
p»le;  couped,  parti  per  fefs ; *tranche, 
parti  per  bend  dexter;  and  faille,  parti 
per  bend  CnJIler.  ' See  Coupejj,  Sfc. 
Parti  per  pale  is  when  the  fhield  is  divid- 
ed perpendicularly  into  two  halves,  by  a 
cut  in  the  middle  from  top  to  bottom. 
See  plate  CXCIII.  fig.  3. 

» Parti  per  fefs  is  when  the  tut  is  acrofs  the 
middle,  from  fide  to  fide. 

Parti  per  bend  dexter,  is  when  the  cut 
comes  from  the  upper  corner  of  the  fiiield, 
on  the  right  hand,  and  defends  athwart 
to  the  oppofite  lower  corner. 

Parti  per  bend-flnifter,  Is  when  the  cut,, 
coming  from  the  upper  left  corner,  def- 
cends  acrofs  to  the  oppofite  lower  one. 
From  thefe  four  partitions  have  proceed- 
ed an  infinite  number  of  others,  of  vari- 
ous and  extravagant  forms. 

PARTICIPATION,  that  which  gives  a 
part  or  fliare  in  any  thing,  either  by  right 
or  grace. 

PARTICIPLE,  participium,  in  gram- 
mar, an  adjeftive  formed  of  a verb,  fo 
called  becaofe  it  participates  partly  of  the 
properties  of  a noun,  and  partly  of  thofe 
of  a verb  ; being  variable  through  gen- 
ders and  cafes,  like  the  former ; and  re- 
garding time,  a8ion,  paffion,  &c,  in 
manner  of  the  latter.  See  the  articlas 
Noun  and  Verb. 

Thus  the  participle  retains  the  attribute 
of  the  verb  ; and,  moreover,  the  defignq- 
tion  of  the  time  or  tenfe  ; there  being 
participles  of  the  prefent,  the  prEeteriie, 

■ and  future,  efpecially  in  Greek  : but  this 
is  not  always  obferved,  the  fame  par- 
ticiple being  frequently  joined  with  all 
forts  of  terifes.  There  are  aflive  and  paf- 
five  participles  ; the  aflive,  in  latin,  end 
\n  ans  oT  etts,  o^amans,  doie?:s-,  the  paf- 
live  in  as,  0%  amatus,  doBits  •,  \\\o'  there 
are  fome  of  the.'e  that  are  aflive,  namely 
thofe  of  verbs  deponents,  as  loeutus.  But 
there  are  others  likewife  which  add  to 
this  pafllve  fignification  a fort  of  compul- 
five,  or  obligatory  fenfe;  thefe  are  the 
participles  in  dus,  as  amavdus,  wohich 
ought  to  be  loved-,  though  fometimes  the 
latter  fignification  is  entirely  loft. 

The  property  of  the  participles  of  verbs 
aflive,  is  to  fignify  the  aftion  of  the  verb^, 
as  it  is  in  the  verb,  that  is,  in  the  conrfe 
oftheaSion  itftlf;  whereas  the  verbal 
nouns,  which  fignify  aflions  alfo,  figni- 
fy them  rather  in  the  habit  than  in  the 
afl : for  which  reafon  the  participles  have 
the  fame  government  as  the  verb,  as  amans- 
deum-,  whereas  verbal  nou«(;  have  only  the 
14  B 3 fame 
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fame  government  as  nouns,  as  amaior 
dei:  and  the  participle  itfelf  has  the  fame 
government  as  nouns  <vhen  it  llgnifies  ra- 
ther the  habit  than  the  aft  of  the  verb,  by 
reafon  it  then  has  only  the  nature  of  a 
fimple  noun  verbal,  as  anians  njirhitis. 

In  our  language,  the  participles  and  ge- 
runds are  not  at  all  diftinguilhable, 
PARTICLE,  in  phyfiology,  the  minute 
part  of  a body,  an  affemblage  of  which 
conftitute  all  natural  bodies.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Atom  and  Matter. 

It  is  the  various  arrangement  and  texture 
of  thefe  particles,  with  the  difference  of 
' cqhefior,  £fr.  that  conftitute  the  various 
kinds  of  bodies.  The  fmalleft  particles 
cohere  with  the  ftrongeft  attraftion,  and 
compofe  bigger  particles  of  weaker  cohe- 
ftnn,  and  many  of  thefe  cohering  com- 
pofe  bigger  particles,  whofe  vigour  is 
Hill  weaker;  and  hereupon  the  opera- 
tions in  chemiftry,  and  the  colours  of  na- 
tural bodies  depend,  and  which,  by  co- 
hering, compofe  bodies  of  fenliWe  bulk. 
The  cohefion  of  the  particles  of  matter, 
the  epicureans  imagined,  was  effefted  by 
means  of  hooked  atoms  ; the  ariftotelians, 
by  reft;  but SiiTfaac Newton  fhews,  that 
it  is  done  by  means  of  a certain  power, 
whereby  the  particles  mutually  attraft 
and  tend  towards  each  other.  By  this 
attraftion  of  the  pat  tides,  he  (hews,  that 
moft  of  the  pbaenomena  of  the  leffcr  bo- 
dies are  affeftcd,  as  thofe  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  are,  by  the  attraftion  of  gravity. 
See  Attraction  andGRAViTATioN. 
Particle,  in  grammar,  a denomination 
for  all  thofe  fmall  words  that  tie  or  unite 
others  together,  or  that  exprefs  the  modes 
or  manners  of  words,  ufua'Iy  included 
by  grammarians  under  thefe  four  parts 
of  fpeech,  •viz.  adverbs,  prepofitions,  in- 
teijcftions,  and  conjnnftions.  See  the 
articles  Parts  of  fpeech,  Adverb,  Sfc. 
Mr.  Locke  obferves,  that  it  is  in  the  right 
ufe  of  particles,  theclearnefs  and  beauty  of 
a good  ftyle  more  particularly  confift.s. 
Toexprefs  the  dependence  of  his  thoughts 
and  reafonings,  one,  upon  another,  a 
man  nnift  have  words  to  (hew  what 
conneftion,  reftriftion,  diftinftion,  op- 
pofition,  ernphafis,  &c.  he  gives  to  each 
refpeftive  part  of  his  difeourfe.  This 
cannot  be  rightly  underftood  without  a 
clear  view  of  the  pofturer,  (lands,  tijrns, 
limitations,  exceptions,  and  feveral  other 
thoughts  of  the  mind.  Of  thefe  there  is 
a great  variety,  much  excee,ding  the  num- 
ber of  particles  that  moft  languages  have 
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to  exprefs  them  by  ; for  which  reafon  It 
happens,  that  moft  of  thefe  particles  have 
divers,  and  fometiraes  almoft  oppofite 
fignifications. 

PARTICULAR,  parlicularh,  a relative 
term  referring  to  fpecies  or  individual, 
and  oppofed  to  general  Or  univerfal.  See 
the  articles  Species  and  General. 
There  is  this  difference  between  particu- 
lar  and  fingular,  that  particular  denotes 
a thing  taken  as  a part,  as  Peter  in  refpeft 
of  mankind  ; whereas  lingular  denotes 
the  part  taken  after  the  manner  of  a 
whole,  as  Peter  confidered  in  himfelf. 
See  the  articl.e  Singular. 

PARTIES,  in  law,  ilgnify  the  perfons 
that  are  named  in  a deed  or  fine,  h}\%, 
thofe  that  made  the  deed,  or  levied  tlie 
fine,  and  alfo  thofe  to  whom  the  fame 
was  made  or  levied. 

Here  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  if  an  in- 
denture was  made  between  two“ parties, 
mentioned  particularly  in  the  beginning 
of  the  deed,  and  therein  one  of  (hem 
grants  to  another  that  is  not  named  at 
the  beginning  thereof,  fuch  perfon  is  no 
party  to  that  deed,  nor  can  take  any 
thing  thereby.  The  parties  to  a fuit  at 
law  are  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  wlio 
carry  on  the  fuit. 

PARTING,  or  Departing,  a method 
of  feparating  gold  and  filver,  by  means 
of  aqua  fortis ; for  the  operation  of  which 
fee  Assaying  and  (Juartation. 

PAP.TITION,  in  law,  fignifies  a divillon 
of  lands,  S?c.  defeended  by  common  law 
or  cuftom  among  coheirs  or  parceners, 
being  two  at  leail.  Partition  may  alio 
be  made  by  joint  tenants,  and  tenants  in 
common  by  affent,  deed,  or  writ.  See 
the  article  Co-parceners. 

Partition,  in  rhetoric,  the  fame  with  dl- 
vifion.  See  the  article  Division. 

Partition,  in  mufio,  the  difpofition  of 
the  feveral  parts  of  a fong  fet  on  tlie  fame 
leaf,  fo  as  upon  the  upperinoft  ranges  of 
lines  are  found  the  treble ; in  another, 
the  bafs  ; in  another,  the  tenor,  ^c.  that 
they  may  be  all  fung  or  played,  either 
jointly  or  feparately.  See  the  articles 
Part,  Music,  fefc. 

Partition,  in  architefture,  that  which 
divides  or  feparates  one  room  from  ano- 
ther. See  the  article  Building. 

Partition,  in  heraldry.  See  the  article 
Quartering, 

PARTITIONS  FACiENDA,  in  law,  a 
writ  which  lies  for  thofe  who  hold  lands 
or  tenements  pro  indivifo,  and  would 
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fever  to  every  one  his  part,  againft  them 
that  refufe  to  join  in  partition,  as  co- 
partners. 

partner  and  Partnership.  See  the 
article  Fellowship,  &c. 

If  there  be  leveral  joint  partners,  and  a ' 
perfon  has  dealings  generally  with  one 
of  them  in  matters  concerning  their  joint 
trade,  whereby  a debt  becomes  due  to 
the  faid  perfon,  it  fhall  charge  them 
jointly  and  the  furvivors  of  them  ; but 
if  the  perfon  only  dealed  with  one  of  the 
partners  upon  a feparate  account,  in  that 
cafe  the  debt  fliall  only  afftft  that  part- 
ner and  his  execntors.  If  one  or  more 
of  the  joint  traders  become  bankrupt, 
his  or  their  proportions  are  only  aflign- 
able  by  the  cominiflioners,  to  be  held  in 
common  with  the  rc(t  who  are  not  bank- 
rupts. If  one  of  two  partners  becomes 
a bankrunt,  the  commiffioners  cannot 
meddle  with  the  intereft  of  the  other,  for 
it  is  not  affefted  with  the  bankruptcy  of 
his  companion.  Payment  to  one  of  the 
partners,  is  payment  to  them  all. 
P.ARTNERS,  in  a Ihip,  are  Itrong  pieces 
of  timber  bolted  to  the  beams  incircling 
the  malts,  to  keep  them  fteady  in  their 
Heps,  and  alfo  keep  them  from  rolling, 
that  is,  falling  over  the  fliip’s  fides. 
There  are  alio  of  thefe  partners  at  the  fe. 
cond  deck,  to  the  fame  end;  only  the 
mizen-niall  hath  but  one  pair  of  partners, 
in  which  that  malt  is  wedged  fo  firm 
that  it  cannot  move.  Some  fiiips  do 
not  fail  well,  unlefs  their  malts  are  loofe, 
and  have  leave  to  play  in  the  partners ; 
but  in  a Itorm  this  is  dangerous,  left  the 
partners  (hould  be  wronged,  (as  they  fay) 
!.  e,  forced  out  of  their  places;  fur  then 
there  is  no  help  but  to  cut  the  maft  by 
the  board, 

PARTRIDGE,  in  ornithology,  is  a fpe- 
cies  of  letrao,  with  a naked  fcarlet  mark 
behind  the  eyes.  See  Tetrao. 

The  common  partridge  is  too  well 
known,  to  need  a farther  defeription  : it 
is  common  in  fields,  and  called  by  au- 
thors perdix.  But  befides  the  common 
kind,  there  is  another  fomewhat  larger 
fpecies,  called  the  red -legged  partridge, 
with  a grey  tail,  variegated  in  the  upper 
part  with  brown. 

Partridges  are  caught  by  means  of  nets, 
bird-lime,  fetting-dogs,  &c.  as  alfo  by 
driving.  See  Net,  Bird-lime,  fife. 
PARTURITION,  the  fame  with  delivery. 

Seethe  article  Delivery. 

Party,  in  politics,  denotes  a faflion 
for. fidered  as  oppofing  another;  fuch  are 
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the  whigs  and  tories.  See  the  articles 
Whig  and  Tories. 

In  law,  paity-jury  is  one  impanelled  in 
afilions  brought  for  or  againlt  foreigners. 
Seethe  article  Medietas  lingujE. 

In  a military  lenfe,  party  denotes  a I'mall 
body  of  men,  whether  foot  or  horfe,  or 
both,  fent  on  fome  expedition. 

Party,  or  Parti,  in  heraldry.  Sec  the 
article  Parti. 

PARU,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  chae- 
, todon.  See  the  article  Ch/ETODON. 

PARULIDES,  in  furgery,  tumours  and 
inflammations  of  the  gums,  commonly 
called  gum-boils. 

They  are  to  be  treated  with  difcutlenls, 
like  other  inflammatory  tumours.  Sage, 
camomile  and  elder- flowers,  boiled  in 
milk  or  water,  make  a gargarifm  to  be 
held  in  the  mouth  warm  ; and  the  re-  . 
maining  herbs  may  be  fowed  up  in  a 
bag,  and  applied  hot  to  the  cheeks.  See 
the  article  Dispersion. 

But  if  the  diforder  cannot  be  thus  dif- 
perfed,  emollient  applications  of  mallows, 
ts’e.  are  good;  and  to  forward  the  ma- 
turation externally,  a half-roafted  fig 
may  be  applied  : and  when  the  foftnels 
of  the  tumour  fliews  that  the  matter  is 
fuppurated,  it  ought  immediately  to  be 
opened  by  the  lancet,  to  prevent  the  mat- 
ter’s lodging  there,  and  eroding  the  bone, 
and  producing  a fiftula  or  caries.  After' 
it  is  opened,  the  matter  fliould  be  gently 
prefled  out  with  the  fingers,  and  the 
mouth  frequently  waflied  with  red  wine 
mixed  with  a decoftion  of  vulnerary 
herbs  till  it  is  well.  When  the  ulcer 
has  penetrated  deep,  it  will  be  neceflary 
to  injeft  the  fame  liquors  with  a fyringe, 
and  comprefs  the  part  by  a proper  ex- 
ternal bandage,  to  make  the  bottom  part 
heal  fil'd;  and  when  it  is  already  be- 
come fiftulous,  and  has  callous  edges, 
it  may  then  often  be  cured  by  injefting 
tinilure  of  myrrh,  and  elixir  proprie- 
tatis,  continuing  this  for  fome  time.  'If 
all  thefe  prove  ineffeftual,  the  fiftula  mull 
be  laid  open  by  incifion,  and  the  caries 
removed  by  medicines,  cauftics,  or  the 
aflual  cautery.  If  this  proceeds,  as  fome- 
tim-es  it  does,  from  a carious  tooth,  this 
is  firft  of  all  to  be  extrafted,  otherwife 
the  tumour  will  degenerate  into  a fiftula  ; 
and  it  is  always  bell  to  be  early  in  mak- 
ing the  incifion. 

PARUS,  the  Titmouse,  in  ornithology. 
See  the  article  Titmouse.  ' 
PARYPATE,  in  the  antient  inufic.  See 
the  article  Diagram. 

PAS, 
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P^S,  a town  of  the  french  Netherlands, 
twelve  miles  fouth-weft  of  Arras. 

PASCHAL,  fomething  belonging  to  the 
' paflbver  or  eafter.  See  the  articles  Pass. 
OVER  and  Easter. 

Paschal  letter,  SccLetter. 

PASLEY,  a town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Renfrew,  fix  miles  weft  of 
Glafgow. 

PASQUIN,  a mutilated  ftatue  at  Rome, 
in  a corner  of  the  palace  of  the  Urfmi ; 
it  takes  its  name  from  a cobler  of 
that  city  called  Pafquin,  famous  for  his 
fneers  and  gibes,  and  who  diverted  hira- 
felf  with,  palling  his  jokes.on  all  the  peo. 
pie  who  went  through  that  ftreet.  Af- 
ter his  death,  as  they  were  digging  up 
the  pavement  before,  his  fhop,  they  found 
in  the  earth  the  ftatue  of  an  antient  gla- 
diator, well  cut,  but  maimed,  and  half 
fpoiled : this  they  fet  up  in  the  place 
where  it  was  founds  and  by  common 
confent  named  it  Pafquin.  Since  that 
time  all  fatires  are  attributed  to  that 
figure,  and  are  either  put  into  its  mouth 
or  patted  upon  it,  as  if  they  were  wrote 
by  Pafquin  redivivus  ; and  thefe  are  ad- 
drefled  by  Pafquin  to  Marforio,  another 
..ftatue  at  Rome.  When  Marforio  is  at- 
tacked, Pafquin  comes  to  his  afliftance  ; 
and  when  Pafquin  is  attacked,  Marforio 
aflifts  him  in  his  turn. 

PASQUINADE,  a fatirical  libel  faftencd 
tothe  ftatue  of  Pafquin  : thefe  are  com- 
monly (hort,  merry,  and  pointed  ; and 
from  hence  the  terra  has  been  applied  to 
all  other  lampoons  of  the  fame  call.  The 
difference  between  a pafquinade  and  a 
fatire  is,  that  tlie  end  of  the  latter  is  to 
correft  and  reform,  while  that  of  the 
former  is  only  to  ridicule  apd  expofe. 

PASS,  a ftrait,  difficult,  and  narrow  paf- 
fage,  which  fhuts  up  the  entrance  into 
a country. 

The  firft  care  of  the  genera!  of  an  army 
is  to  feize  the  palTes  of  the  country  into 
which  he  would  carry  the  war,  to  fortify 
them,  and  take  care  that  they  are  well 
guarded. 

Pass  of  arms,  in  chivalry,  a bridge,  road, 
&c.  which  the  antient  knights  undertook 
to  defend. 

The  knights  who  held  a pafs,  hung  up 
their  arms  on  trees,  pales,  columns,  &c. 
erefled  for  that  purpofe ; and  fuch  as 
were  difpofed  to  difpute  the  pafs,  touch- 
ed one  of  the  pieces  of  armour  with  his 
fword,  which  was  a challenge  the  other 
was  oBliged  to  accept^  when  the  vau- 


quifiied  gave  the  viftor  fuch  a prize  sj 
was  before  agreed  on. 

Pass,  or  Passade,  in  fencing,  an  advance 
er  leap  forward  upon  the  enemy.  Of 
thefe  there  are  feveral  kinds,  as  paffes 
within,  above,  beneath,  to  the  right,  the 
left,  and  paffes  under  the  line,  &c.  The 
meafure  of  the  pafs  is,  when  the  two 
fraalls  of  the  fwords  are  fo  near,  as  that 
they  may  touch  one  another. 

PASSADE,  in  the  manege,  is  a turn  or 
courfe  of  a horfe  backwards  or  for- 
wards, on  the  fame  fpot  of  ground. 
Hence  .there  are  feveral  forts  of  paffades, 
according  tothe  different  ways  of  turning, 
in  order  to  part,  or  return  upon  the  fame 
tread,  which  is  called  doling  the  paffade  j 
as  the  paffade  of  one  time,  the  paffade 
of  five  times,  and  the  raifed  or  high  paf- 
fades, in  which  the  demi-voits  are  made 
into  curvets.  See  the  articles  Curvet 
and  Volt. 

In  all  paffades  the  horfe,  in  making  the 
demi-volt,  Ihould  gather  and  bring  in 
his  body,  making  his  haunches  accom- 
pany his  Ihoulders,  without  falling  back, 
or  not  going  forward  enough  each  time ; 
and  he  Ihould  ^0  in  a ftrait  line,  with- 
out traverling  or  turning  his  croup  out 
of  the  line. 

PASSAGE,  in  the  manege,  is  a horfe’s 
walking  or  trotting  in  fuch  a manner 
that  he  raifes  the  outward  hind-leg,  and 
the  inward  fore-leg  together;  and  let- 
ting thefe  two  on  the  ground,  raifes  the 
other  two  alternately,  never  gaining 
above  a foot  of  ground  at  a time.  A 
horfe  is  paffaged  upon  two  ftrait  lines 
along  a wall  or  hedge,  and  alfo  in  going 
fideways  in  a circle  round  a center.  The 
beauty  of  the  paffage  confilts  in  holding 
the  legs  long  in  the  air. 

Passage,  oi  Passo,  in  muGc,  a part  of 
an  air  or  tune,  confifting  of  feveral  fliorl 
notes,  as  quavers,  femi-quavers,  &c.  lall- 
ing  one,  two,  or  at  moll  three  meafures, 
in  the  beginning  of  a piece,  which  is 
to'  be  afterwards  imitated  in  the  other 
notes  of  the  piece,  not  with  the  fame 
chords  or  notes,  but  only  by  oblerving 
the  fame  motion,  number  and  figure,  as 
in  the  notes  of  the  firft  paffage.  This  is 
called  by  the  Italians  contrapunto  d’un 
fol  paffo. 

Birds  ofShSikCB.,  a name  given  to  thofe 
birds  which  at  certain  Hated  feafons^  of 
the  year  remove  from  certain  countries, 
and  at  other  Hated  times  return  to  them 
again,  as  our  quails,  woodcocks,  ftorks, 

nightin- 
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nightingales,  fwallows,  and  many  other 
fpecies.  The  generality  of  birds  that  re- 
main with  us  all  winter  have  ftrong  bills, 
and  are  enabled  to  feed  on  what  they  can 
find  at  that  feafon  ; thole  which  leave  us, 
have  ufually  very  flender  bills,  and  their 
food  is  the  infefls  of  the  fly-kind ; which 
difappearing  towards  the  approach  of 
winter,  compel  them  to  feek  them  in  the 
warmer  regions  where  they  are  to  be 
found.  Among  the  birds  of  paflage,  the 
fieldfare,  the  redwing,  the  woodcock, 
and  the  liiipe,  come  to  us  in  the  autumn, 
at  the  time  when  the  fummer  birds  are 
leaving  us,  and  go  from  us  again  in 
fpring,  at  the  time  when  thefe  return  ; 
and  of  thefe  the  two  laft  often  continue 
with  us  through  the  fummer,  and  breed; 
I'o  that  the  two  ^rft'feem  the  only  kinds 
that  certainly  leave  us  at  the  approach  of 
fpring,  retiring  to  the  northern  parts  of 
the  continent,  where  they  live  during  the 
fummer,  and  breed  ; and  at  the  return  of 
winter,  are  driven  foutherly  from  thofe 
frigid  climes,  in  fearch  of  food,  which 
there  the  ice  and  fnow  muft  deprive 
them  of. 

Right  sfPASSAGE,  in  commerce,  is  an  im- 
polltion  or  duty  exafled  by  fome  princes, 
either  by  land  or  fea,  in  certain  clofe  and 
narrow  places  in  their  territories,  on  all 
velTels  and  carriages,  and  even  fometimes 
on  perfons  or  palfengers  coming  in  or 
going  out  of  ports,  &c.  The  moll  ce- 
lebrated paffage  of  this  kind  in  Europe 
is  the  Sound,  the  dues  for  pafling  which 
ftrait  belong  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  are  paid  at  Elfenore  or  Cronenburg. 

Passage,  in  geography,  a port-town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Bifcay,  lixty 
miles  eaft  of  Bilboa. 

Passant,  in  heraldry,  a term  applied 
to  a lion,  or  other  animal,  in  a fhield, 
appearing  to  walk  leifurelys  for  molt 
hearts,  except  lions,  the  term  trippant  is 
frequently  ufed  inltead  of  pafl'ant. 

PASSAO,  or  Cape  passao,  a promon- 
tory of  Pern,  jnft  under  the  equator; 
welt  long.  8 

PASSAU,  the  capital  of  the  bifhopric  of 
the  fame  name,  in  the  circle  of  Bavaria, 
filuated  on  the  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Danube,  Inn,  and  Ilts  : daft  long.  13't 
30'  north  lat.  48°  30'. 

Passer,  the  SPARROW.  See  sparrow. 

Passeres  is  alfo  the  name  of  a clafs  of 
birds,  with  a conic  and  much  attenuated 
beak.  See  Ornithology. 

Passer  fluviatilis,  a name  ufed  by 
fouie  for  the  common  flounder. 


PASSERINA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
ofilandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flovver  of  which  is  compofed  of  a fingle 
petal,  divided  into  four  oval  fegments 
at  the  limb;  the  fruit  is  a coreaceous 
capfule,  of  an  oval  fliape,  with  only  one 
cell,  and  containing  a fingle  oval  feed, 
pointed  at  each  end. 

PASSIFLORA,  passion-flower,  in 
botany,  a genus  of  the  gynandria-pen- 
tagynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  of 
which  confifts  of  five  petals,  of  the  large- 
nefs  and  figure  of  thofe  of  the  cup  : the 
fruit  is  a berry,  fupported  on  a pedicle. 
This  is  an  extremely  beautiful  flower,  a 
fpecies  of  which,  called  murucuja,  or  the 
lunated-leaved,  fcarlet,  paffion-flower,  is 
reprefented  in  plate  CXCIV.  fig.  8. 

PASSIONS,  in  moral  philofophy,  are  cer- 
tain motions  of  the  foul,  which  make  it 
purfue  what  appears  to  be  good,  and 
avoid  whatever  threatens  evil.  See  the 
articles  Good  and  Evil. 

By  reflefling.fays  Mr.  Locke,on  the  vari- 
ous modifications  or  tempers  of  the  mind, 
and  the  internal  fenfations  which  plea- 
fure  and  pain,  good  and  evil  produce  in 
us,  we  may  thence  form  to  ourfelves  the 
ideas  of  our  pafllons.  Thus,  by  refleft- 
ing  upon  the  thought  we  have  of  the  de- 
light which  any  thing  is  apt  to  produce 
in  us,  we  form  an  idea  which  we  call 
love.  Defire  is  that  uneafmefs  which  a 
man  finds  in  himfelf  upon  the  abfence  of 
any  thing,  the  prefent  enjoyment  of  which 
caufes  delight.  Joy  is  a delight  of  the 
mind,  arifing  from  the  prefent,  or  alTur- 
' ed  approaching,  poffeflion  of  fome  good. 
Sorrow  is  an  uneafinefs  of  the  mind, 
upon  the  thought  of  a good  loft,  or  the 
fenfe  of  » prefent  evil.  Hope  is  a plea- 
fure  in  the  mind,  upon  the  thought  of  a 
probable  future  enjoyment  of  a thing 
which  is  apt  to  delight.  Fear  is  an  un- 
eafinefs of  the  mind,  upon  the  thought 
of  a future  evil  likely  to  befal  us.  Anger 
is  a difcompofure  of  the  mind,  upon  the 
receit  of  injury,  with  a prefent  purpofe 
of  revenge.  Defpair  is  the  thought  of 
the  unattainablenel's  of  any  good.  Envy 
is  an  uneafinefs  of  mind,  caufed  by  the 
confideration  of  a good  we  delire,  ob- 
tained by  one  we  think  fliould  not  have 
had  it  before  us. 

On  the  juft  regulation  and  fubordination 
of  the  pafllons,  depends,  in  a great  mea- 
fiire,  the  happinefsof  mankind.  See  the 
articles  Ethics  and  Happiness. 

It  ought  to  be  obferved  here,  in  reference 
to  the  pafllons,  that  the  removal  or  lef- 
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fetiing  of  a pain  is  conlidered,  and  ope- 
rapes  as  pleafure;  and  the  diminifhing  of 
a pleafure  as  pain  ; and,  farther,  that 
the  paflions  in  inoft  perfons  operate  on 
the  body,  and  caufe  various  changes  in 
it;  whence,  the  confideration  of  them  in 
medicine  and  painting. 

Passion  s,  in  medicine,  make  one  of  the 
non  naturals,  and  prori-jce  very  fenfible 
effedls.  Joy,  anger,  and  fear  are  the  prin- 
cipal. In  the-  two  firft,  the  fpirits  are 
hurried  with  too  great  vivacity  ; where- 
as, in  fear  or  dread,  they  are  as  it  were 
curbed  and  concentrated  : whence  we 
may  conclude,  that  they  have  a very  bad 
efferSl  upon  health  ; and  therefore  it  will 
be  bell  to  keep  them  within  bounds  as 
much  as  pollible,  and  to  prefetve  an 
inward  ferenily,  calmnefs,  and  tran- 
cjuility.  Continual  forrow  and  anguifh  of 
mind  render  the  fluids  thick,  and  gene- 
rate vifcid  and  acid  crudities  in  the  fto- 
mach,  and  at  length  render  the  body  un- 
apt for  a due  circulation  ; whence  pro- 
ceed obftruiSl  ions  of  the  vifcera,  and  many 

• chronical  diforders.  Anger  conftringes 
the  bilious  veffels  in  particular,  and  caufes 
too  great  an  evacuation  of  the  bile ; pro- 
duces ttriftures  in  the  ftomach  and  duo- 
denum ; whence  the  bilious  humours  are 
amaffed  and  corrupted;  laying  a foun- 
dation for  vomiting,  bilious  fevers,  and 
cardialgite. 

The  paflions  of  the  mind,  in  general, 
chiefly  affefl  the  ftomach,  invert  its  mo- 
tion, hinder  digeliion  and  chylification  ; 
■whence  many  crudities  arife,  fruitful  of 
various  difeafes!  hence  it  is  very  dan- 
gerous, after  violent  commotions  of  the 
mind,  to  (it  down  to  a meal ; or,  dur- 
ing that  time,  to  be  greatly  affefled  with 
any  accident  that  may  happen. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  iliac,  hypochon- 
driac, coeliac,  hyfteric,  Sfc.  pafllon,  fee 
the  articles  Iliac,  (£ic. 

Passions,  in  painting,  are  the  external 
expreflions  of  the  different  difpofitions 
and  affeftions  of  the  mind  ; but  parti- 
cularly their  different  effefls  upon  the 
feveral  features  of  the  face : for  though 
the  arms,  and  indeed  every  part  of  the 
body,  (erve  likewile,  by  their  quick, 
languid,  and  varioufly  diverfified  mo- 
tions, to  exprefs  the  paflions  of  the  foul ; 
yet,  in  painting,  this  difference  is  moll 
conl'picuous  in  the  face. 

In  forrow,  joy,  love,  fliame,  and  com- 
paflion,  the  eyes  fwe]!  all  of  a fudden, 
are  covered  with  a fuperabur.dant  moi- 
Iture,  and  drop  tears ; and  in  grief  ef- 


pecially,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  hang 
down,  the  eye-lids  are  half  flint,  and  the 
pupil  of  the  eye  is  elevated  and  half  co- 
vered  ; and  all  the  other  mufcles  of  the 
face  are  relaxed,  fo  that  the  vifage  ap. 
pears  longer  than  ordinary, 
in  fear,  terror,  fright,  and  horror,  the 
eye-brows  are  greatly  elevated,  the  eye. 
lids  are  expanded  as  wide  as  pofliblc, 
fo.as  to  dlfcover  the  white  of  the  eye, 
and  the  pupil  is  depreffed  and  half  co- 
vered by  the  lower  eye-lid;  the  hair 
Hands  an  end  ; the  mouth  is  at  the  fame 
time  wide  open,  and  the  lips  fo  far 
drawn  back,  that  the  teeth  both  of  the 
upper  and  under  jaw  appear. 

Contempt  is  exprelfed  by  railing  one  fide 
of  the  upper-lip,  fo  as  to  difcover  the 
teeth,  whilft  the  other  fide  has  a move- 
ment like  that»in  laughter;  the  eye,  on 
that  fide  where  the  teeth  appear,  is  half 
fiiut,  whilft  the  other  remains  open  ; how- 
ever, both  the  pupils  are  depreffed. 

In  jealoufy,  envy,  hatred,  and  malice, 
the  eye -brows  are  knit ; and,  in  laugh- 
ter, all  the  parts  agree,  tending  as  it 
were  towards  the  center  of  the  face. 

Mr.  leBrun  has  been  extremely  happy 
in  expreffing  the  fevt-ral  psffions,  and  the 
examples  he  has  left  of  them  delerve 
imitation. 

Passions,  in  poetry,  are  of  Angular  nfe 
in  diftinguilhing  the  charaflers  of  the 
aflors.  See  the  article  Characteh. 
But  though  the  paflions  be  always  ne- 
ceffary,  yet  all  are  not  equally  fnitable 
to  every  kind  of  poetry  : thus  comedy 
has  joy  and  agreeable  furprife  for  its 
part ; tragedy,  on  the  contra'ry,  has  ter- 
ror and  companion  ; and  epic,  as  a me- 
dium  between  the  two,  takes  in  both 
thefe  kinds  of  paflions,  though  its  proper 
paffion  is  admiration.  See  the  articles 
Comedy,  Tragedy,  and  Epic, 

Passion,  or  cro/i  e/' tie  Passion,  in  he- 
raldry, is  fo  called,  becaufe  refembling 
the  fliape  of  that  on  which  our  Saviour 
is  thought  to  have  fuffered  ; that  is,  not 
croffed  in  the  middle,  but  a little  below 
the  top,  with  arms  (hort  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  lhaft.  See  plaie 
CXCIV.  fig.  5. 

Passion  flower,  paJJif.ora,  m botany. 
See  the  article  Passiflora, 

Passion. WEEK,  the  week  immediately 
pi'eceding  the  feftival  of  Eafter:  fo  called, 
becaufe  in  that  week  our  Saviour’s  pamon 
and  death  happened.  See  EasTEB. 
'The  Thurfday  of  this  week  is  called 
Maunday-Thurfday ; the  Friday, 
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Friday ; and  the  Saturday,  the  great 
Sabbath. 

Passive,  in  general,  denotes  fomelhlng 
that  fuffers  the  aftion  of  another,  called 
an  agent,  or  aflive  power.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Agent  and  Active. 

In  grammar,  the  verb  or  word  that  ex- 
prelTes  this  pallion,  is  termed,  a paffive 
verbj  which,  in  the  learned  languages, 
has  a peculiar  termination,  as  a7>ior, 
doceor,  &c.  in  Latin  ; that  is,  an  r is  add- 
ed to  the  aftives  a7no,  doceo : and,  in 
the  Greek,  the  infleftion  is  made  by 
changing  w into  as  Tvdln,  TuTrlofxai) 
Sfr,  But,  in  the  modern  languages, 
the  paffive  infleftion  is  performed  by 
means  of  auxiliary  verbs,  joined  to  the 
participle,  paffive  j as  I 0771  praifed,  in 
latin  laudor,  and  in  greek  na-nioiMi ; or 
i 0771  loved,  in  latin  aTTior,  and  in  greek 
Thus  it  appears,  that  the  auxi- 
liary verb  7 am,  ferves  to  form  the  paf- 
fives  of  englifli  verbs  j and  file  fame  holds 
of  the  french,  asyV  fuis  hue,  I am  praifed  j 
, j’  aye  cte  hid,  I have  been  praifed,  &c. 

I’ASSOVER,  a folemn  feftival  of  the  Jews, 
celebrated  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month  next  after  the  vernal  equinox, 
and  inflituted  in  commemoration  of  their 
coming  out  of  Egypt  ; becaufc  on  the 
night  before  their  departure  the  deftroy- 
ing  angel,  who  put  to  death  the  firft- 
horn  of  the  Egyptians,  paffed  over  the 
houfes  of  the  Hebrews,  which  were 
fprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a lamb,  The 
whole  tranfaflion  is  related  in  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  Exodus. 

They  were  ordered  before  this  feftival 
lo  kill  the  pafchal  lamb,  and  to  fprinkle 
their  door-pofts  with  its  blood  ; and  the 
following  night,  which  was  the  grand 
feaft  of  the  palTover,  and  which  was  to 
tontinue  feven  days,  they  were  to  eat  the 
lamb  roafted  with  a fallad  of  wild-let- 
luces,  or  other  bitter  herbs,  in  the  poll  u re 
of  travellers  ; arid  if  ariy  part  .remained 
the  day  following,  it  was  to  be  thrown 
into  the  fire  ; arid  for  eight  days  toge- 
iher  no  leavened  bread  was  to  be  uTed, 
on  pain  of  being  cutoff  from  the  people. 
The  rabbins  inform  us  of  fome  other 
obfervances  of  the  Jews  in  1 elation  to 
the  palTover.  They  were  fo  fcrupulous 
m abllaining  from  leavened  bread  dur- 
ing this  feftival,  that  they  ufiially  exa- 
mined every  hole  and  corner  of  the  lio'ut'e, 
that  not  the  leaft  crumb  of  it  might  be 
concealed.  On  the  vigil  of  the  feaft  the 
malton  of  the  family  fpread  a table,  and 
fet  on  it  two  unleavened  ca.ke';  two  uitces 
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of  the  lamb,'  one  boiled  and  the  other 
foalled,-  to  put  them  in  mind  that  God 
had  delivered  them  with  an  out-ftretched 
arm  : to  this  they  added  fome  fmall 
fillies,  becaufe  of  the  leviathan  ; a hard 
egg,  becaufe  of  the  bird  ziz;  fome  meal, 
bteaufe  of  the  behemoth  ; thefe  thie* 
animals  being,  according  to  their  rabbi- 
nical doflors,  appointed  for  the  feaft  of 
the  eieiS  in  the  other  life.  The  father  of 
the  family  fat  down  with  his  children 
arid  ftaves,  took  bitter  herbs,  eat  theni 
W'ith  muttard,  and  diftributed  thema 
Then  they  eat  of  the  lamb,  the  inftitu- 
tion  of  which  was  at  that  time  recited  by 
the  mailer  of  the  family,  and  the  whole 
repall  was  attended  with  hymns  and 
prayers.  The  modern  Jevvs  in  general 
ohferve  the  fame  ceremonies. 

?AS3  PAROLE,  a command  givep  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  and  thence  communi- 
cated  to  the  rear  by  paffing  it  from  mouih 
to  mouth. 

PAss-PAR-TOtiT,  a mafter-key  ; or  a key 
that  opens  feveral  locks  belonging  to  ibp 
fame  houfe  or  apartment. 

Pass-port,  or  Pass,  a licence  or  writing 
obtained  from  a prince  or  governor, 
granting  liberty  uud  fafe  condu'fl  to  pafs 
througli  his  territories  without  molef- 
tation. 

Pafs-port  alfo  fignifies  a licence  obtained 
for  importing  contraband  goods,  or  fdr 
exporting  and  importing  merchandize 
without  paying  the  driiies;  thefe  laft 
licences  are  always  given  to  embafladors 
and  other  public  minifters,  for  their  bag- 
age,  equipage,  &c. 

f any  peribn  forge  dr  counterfeit  a paft- 
port,  commonly  called  a Mediterranean 
pafs,  for  any  ihip,  or  fliall  alter  or  eraze 
gny  pafs  made  out  by  the  commlffioners 
for  executing  the  office  of  lord  high  ad- 
miral, or  ftiall  publifh  as  true  any  forged, 
altered,  or  erazed  pafs,.  knowing  the 
frine  to  be  forged,  &c,  every  fuch  per- 
fori  being  convifled  in  any  part  of  his 
majefty’s  dominions  whete  fuch  offence 
may  be  committer!,  fliall  be  guilty  of 
felony  without  benefit  bf  clergy,'  by  4 
Geo.  II.  cap.  18..  feril.  i. 

Pass- VOLANT,  or  Passe  volant,  in  a 
military  frnfe,  the  fame  with  a faggot. 
See  die  article  FagoOt. 

,In  France  all  pafs-volants  are  marked 
on  the  cheek  with  a fleur  de-iis. 

PASTBOARD,  a kind  of  thick  paper 
formed  of  feveral  Iheets  of  paper  paftpd 
together. 

The  chief  ufe  of  paftboard  is  jn  binding 
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books,  miking  letter-cafes,  &c.  Pafte- 
boards,  on  importation,  pay  the  tlioii- 
fand,  2S.  6ro%d.  and  on  exportation 
draw  back  as.  3d.  and  befides  for  every 
hundred  weight  7 s.  6d,  which  is  drawn 
back  on  exportation. 

PASTE,  a compofition  of  water  and  flour, 
boiled  to  a conUftence  ; ufed  by  various 
artificers,  as  fadlers,  upholfterers,  book- 
binder's, &c. 

In  cookery,  pafte  is  the  compofition  of 
flour,  £fr.  wherein  pies  are  baked : and 
in  confefliohary,  pafte  denotes  a prepa- 
ration oF  fome  fruit,  made  by  beating 
the  pulp  thereof  with  fome  fluid,  or  other 
admixture;  and  afterwards  drying  it 
wiihfugar,  tillaspliable  as  common  pafte. 

Paste,  in  the  glal’s-trade,  a kind  of  co- 
loured glafs,  made  of  calcined  cryftal, 
lead,  and  metallic  preparations,  fo  as  to 
imitate  the  natural  gems;  for  the  man- 
ner of  effefling  which,  fee  Gem. 

PASTEL,  a name  by  which  fome  call 
ifatis,  or  woad.  See  the  article  ISATIS. 

PASTERN  of  a hoyfe,  in  the  manege,  is 
the  diftance  between  the  joint  next  the 
foot,  and  the  coronet  of  the  hoof.  This 
part  fliould  be  llrprr,  efpecially  in  mid- 
dle-fized  horfes,  becaufe  long  pafttrns 
are  weak,  and  cannot  fo  well  endure 
travelling. 

pASTERN-joiNT,  the  joint  next  a horfe’s 
foot. 

When  the  paftern-joint  fwells  after  tra- 
velling, chafe  it  every  morning  and  even- 
ing with  a mixture  of  two  parts  of 
brandy,  and  one  of  oil  of  nuts. 

PASTIL,  or  Pastel,  among  painters,  a 
kind  of  pafte  made  of  different  coloins, 
ground  up  with  gum-water,  in  order  to 
make  crayons.  See  Crayon. 
Sometimes  the  crayons  themfelves  are 
called  paftils. 

Pastil,  in  pharmacy,  is  a dry  compofi- 
tion of  fweet-fmelling  refins,  aromatic 
woods,  &c.  fometimes  burnt  to  clear  and 
feent  the  air  of  a chamber. 

There  are  alfo  paftils  for  the  mouth* 
which  being  shewed,  procure  a fweet 
breath. 

PASTINACA,  the  parsnep,  in  botany. 
See  the  article  Parsnip. 

Pastinaca  marina,  the  fire  flair  e, 
in  ichthyology,  the  name  by  which  au- 
thors call  the  fmooth  ray-filh,  with  a 
long  fpine  in  the.  tail,  ferrated  before. 
See  the  article  Ray-fish. 

PASTO,  a city  of  Popayan,  in  fouth 
America  : weft  long.  77°,  north  lat.  i°. 
PASTOR;  pi'opst'ly  fignifies  a fiiepherd, 
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but  is  now  generally  ufed  fur  a parfon 
or  minilter  that  hath  cure  of  fouls.  See 
the  articles  Parson  and  Cure. 

PASTORAL,  in  general,  fdmelliing  that 
relates  to  Ihepherds;  hence  we  fay,  paf- 
toral  life,  manners,  poetry,  &c. 

The  original  of  poetry  is  alcribed  to  that 
age  which  fucceeded  the  creation  of  the 
world:  and  as  the  keeping  of  flocks 
feems  to  have  been  the  firft  employment 
of  mankind,  the  moft  antient  fort  of 
poetry  was,  probably,  paftoral.  It  is 
natural  to  imagine,  that  the  leifure  of 
thofe  antient  Ihepherds  admitting  arid 
inviting  Tome  diverfion,  none  was  fo 
proper  to  that  folltary  and  fedentary  life 
as  finging  ; and  that  in  their  fongs  they 
took  occafion  to  celebrate  tlieir  own  fe- 
licity. From  hence  a poem  was  invented, 
and  afterwards  improved  to  a perfeSl 
image  of  that  happy  time  ; which,  by 
giving  us  an  efteem  for  the  virtues  of  a 
former  age,  might  recommend  them  to 
the  prefent..  And  fince  the  life  of 
fliepherds  was  attended  with  more  tran- 
quility than  any  other  rural  employmEiil, 
the  poets  chofe  to  introduce  their  per- 
fons  from  whom  it  received  the  name 
of  paftoral. 

A paftoral  is  an  imitation  of  the  aflion 
of  a fhepherd,  or  one  confidered  under 
that  cliarafler.  The  form  of  this  imi- 
tation is  dramatic,  or  narrative,  or  mixed 
with  both ; the  fable  Cmpic ; the  mannei'S 
not  too  polite  nor  too  ruftic;  the  thoughis 
are  plain,  yet  admit  a little  quicknefs 
and  pafllon,  but  that  Ihort  and  flowing; 
the  exprcffion  humble,  yet  as  pure  as  the 
language  will  afford ; neat,  but  not  florid  j 
eafy,  and  yet  lively.  In  fliort,  the  fable, 
manners,  thoughts,  and  expreflions  are 
full  of  the  greateft  fimpHcity  in  nalure. 
The  complete  charafter  of  this  poem  con- 
lifts  in  fimplicity,  brevity,  and  delicacy; 
the  two  firft  of  which  render  an  eclogue 
natural,  and  the  laft  delightful. 

If  we  would  copy  nature,  it  may  be  ufe- 
ful  to  take  this  idea  along  with  us,  that 
paftoral  is  an  image  of  what  they  call  the 
golden  age.  So  that  we  are  noUo  de- 
feribe  our  fliepherds,  as  Ihepherds  at  this 
day  really  are,  but  as  they  may  be  con- 
ceived then  to  have -been',  when  the  Wi 
of  men  followed  the  employment.  Tp 
carry  this  refemblance  yet  farther,  it 
would  not  be  amifs  tq  give  thefe  Ihepherds 
fome  Ikill  in  aftronpmy,  as  far  as  it  may 
be  ufeful  to  that  fort  of  life.  And  aaait 
of  piety  to  the  gods  fhould  fhine  through 
the  poem,  which  fo  vifibiy  appears  in  a 
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the  works  of  antiquity,:  and  It  ought  to 
preferve  foine  relifli  of  the  old  way,  of 
writing;  the  conne£lion  fltould  be  loofe, 
the  narrations  and  defcriptions  ihort,  and 
the  periods  concife.  Yet  it  is  not  fiiffi- 
cient  that  the  fentences  only  be  brief,  the 
whole  eclogue  fliould  be  fo  too.  For  we 
cannot  fiippofe  poetry,  in  thofe  days,  to 
have  been  the  bufinefs  of  men,  but  their 
recreation  at  vacant  hours. 

But  with  refpeft  to  the  prefent  age,  no- 
thing more  conduces  to  make  thefe  com- 
pofures  natural,  than  when  feme  know- 
ledge in  rural  affairs  is  difcovered.  This 
may  be  made  to  appear  rather  done  by 
chance  than  on  defign,  and  fometimes  is 
bed:  fliewn  by  inference ; left,  by  too 
much  ftudy  to  feem  natural,  we  deftroy 
that  eafy  limplicity  from  whence  arifes 
the  delight.  For  what  is  Inviting,  in 
this  fort  of  poetry,  proceeds  not  fo  much 
from  the  idea  of  that  bufinefs,  as  of  the 
tranquillity  of  a country  life. 

We  inuft,  therefore,  ufe  fome  illufion  to 
render  a paftoi-al  delightful  ; and  this 
confifts  in  expofing  the  beft  fide  only  of 
a lliepherd’s  life,  and  in  concealing  its 
miferies.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  introduce 
Ihepherds  difcourfing  together  in  a na- 
tural wav,  but  a regard  mull  be  had  to 
th^fubjeft,  that  it  contain  fome  particu- 
lar beauty  in  itfelf,  and  that  it  be  dif- 
ferent in  every  eclogue.  Befidas,  in  each 
of  them,  a defigned  fcene  or  profpefl  is 
to  be  prefented  to  our  view,  which  fliould 
likewife  have  its  variety.  This  variety  is 
obtained,  in  a great  degree,  by  frequent 
comparilbns,  drawn  from  the  moll  agree- 
able objeiSs  of  the  country  ; by  inter- 
rogations to  things  inanimate  ; by  beau- 
tiful digreflions,  but  thofe  fliort ; fome- 
limes  by  infifting  a little  on  circ'um- 
ftances ; and  laftly,  by  elegant  turns  on 
the  words,  which  renders  the  numbers 
extremely  fweet  and  pleafing.  As  for 
the  numbers  themfelves,  though  they  are 
properly  of  the  heroic  meaftire,  they 
fhould  be  the  fmoothell,  the  molt  eafy, 
and  flowing  imaginable. 

It  is  by  rules,  like  thefe,  we  ought  to 
judge  a paftoral.  And  fince  the  in- 
ftrufllons  given  for  any  art  are  to  be  de- 
livered as  that  art  is  in  perfeflion,  they 
mud,  in  neceffity,  be  derived  from  thole 
in  whom  it  is  acknowledged  fo  to  be. 
It  is,  therefore,  from  the  praflice  of 
Theocritus  and  Virgil  (the  only  undif-' 
puted  authors  of  paftoral)  that  the  critics 
have  drawn  the  forsgoing  notions  con- 
«vning  it. 


Theocritus  excells  all  others  in  nature 
and  fimplicity.  The  fubjeSs  of  his 
Idyllia  are  purely  pafloral  ; but  he  is  not 
fo  exadt  in  his  perfons,  having  intro- 
duced reapers  and  filhermen,  as  well  as 
Ihepherds.  He  is  apt  to  be  too  long  In 
his  defcriptions,  of  which  that  of  the 
cup,  in  the  firlt  paftoral,  is  a remarkable 
inlta'ncB.  In  the  manners  he  feems  h 
little  defedlive,  for  his  fwains  are  fome- 
times ahufive  and  immodeft,  and,  per- 
haps, too  much  inclining  to  ruftici'iy  ; 
for  inllance,  in  his  fourth  and  fifth  idyllia. 
But  it  is  enough  that  all  others  learned 
their  excellencies  from  him,  and  that  his 
dialedl  alone  has  a fecret  charm  in  itj 
which  no  other  could  ever  attain. 

Virgil,  who  copies  Theorritus,  refines 
upon  his  original ; and  in  all  points 
where  judgment  is  principally  concerned, 
he  is  ranch  fuperior  to  his  mafter.  Tho’ 
fome  of  his  fubjedls  are  not  paftoral  in 
themfelves,  but  only  feem  lo  be  fuch, 
they  have  a wonderful  variety  in  them, 
which  the  Greek  was  a ftVanger  to.  He 
exceeds  him  in  regularity  and  brevity, 
and  falls  fliort  of  him  in  nothing  Tiut 
fimplicity  and  propriety  of  ftyle  ; the  firlt 
of  which,  perhaps,  was  the  fault  of  his 
age,  and  the  laft  of  his  language. 
Among  the  moderns,  their  fuccefs  has 
been  greateft,  who  have  moll  endeavour- 
ed to  make  thefe  antients  their  pattern. 
The  mod  confiderable  genius  appears  in 
the  famous  TafTo  and  our  Spenfer, 
Talfo,  in  his  Aminto,  has  as  far  excel- 
led all  tbe  paftoral  writers,  as  in  his 
Gierufalemme  he  has  out-done  the  epic 
poets  of  his  country.  But  as  this  piece 
teems  to  have  been  the  original  of  a new, 
fort  of  poem,  the  paftoral  comedy  in 
Italy,  it  cannot  fo  well  be  confidered  as 
a copy  of  the  antients.  Spenfer’s  Ca- 
lendar, in  Mr.  Dryden’s  opinion,  is  the 
moll  complete  work  of  this  kind,  which 
any  nation  has  produced  ever  fince  the 
time  of  Virgil-  Not  but  that  he  may  he 
thought  imperfeiSl  in  fome  few  points. 
His  eclogues  are  fomewhat  too  long,  if 
we  compare  them  with  the  antients.  He 
is,  fometimes,  too  allegorical,  and  treats 
on  matters  of  religion,  In  a paftoral  ftyle, 
as  the  Mantuan  had  done  before  him. 
He  has  employed  the  lyric  meafure,  svliich 
is  contrary  to  the  pr'ailice  of  the  old 
poets.  His  ftanza  is  not  ftill  the  lame, 
noralways  well  cbofen  ; this  l-jft'may  be 
tbe  reafon  why  his  cxprel!ion.is  fomttimes 
not  concife  enough  ; for  tile  terrallic  has 
obliged  him  to  extend  his  fsnfe  to  the 
14.  C a ■ length 
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length  of  four  lines,  which  would  have 
been  mare  clofely  confined  in  the  couplet. 
In  the  manners,  thoughts,  and  char.rc- 
ters,  he  comes  near  to  Theocritus  hiin- 
felf  i though,  notwithftanding  all  the 
edre  he  has  taken,  he  is  certainly  inferior 
in  his  dial.efl ; for  the  doric  had  its 
beauty  and  propriety  in  the  time  of 

■ Theocritus ; it  was  ufed  in  part  of 
Greece,  and  frequent  in  the  mouths  of 
many  of  the  greateft  perfons ; whereas 
the  old  englifli  and  country  phrafes  of 
Spenfer  were  either  entirely  obfolefe,  or 
fpoken  only  by  people  of  the  lowelt  con- 
dition. As  there  is  a difference  between 
iimplicity  and  rutticity,  fo  the  expreffioh 
offimple  thoughts  Ihould  be  plain,  but 
pot  clownilh.  The  addition  he  has  made 
of  a calendar  to  his  eclogue$  is  very 
beautiful;  lince  by  this,  befides  the  ge- 
neral moral  of  innocence  and  fimplicity, 
which  is  common  to  other  authors  of 
paltoral,  he  has  one  peculiar  to  himfelf  ; 
be  compares  human  life  to  the  feveral 
feafons,  and  at  once  expofes  to  his  readers 
a view  of  the  great  and  little  worlds,  in 
their  varisMs  changes  apd  afpeSls,  Yet 
the  fciupulous  diyifion  of  the  paftorals 
into  months  has  obliged  him  either  to 
repeat  the  fame  defeription  jn  other  words, 
for  thiee  months  together;  or,  when  it 
was  exhaulled  before,  entirely  to  omit 
it:  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  feme 
of  his  eclogues  (as  the  6th,  gth,  and 
loth,  for  example)  have  nothing  but 
their  titles  to-  dillinguilh  them.  The 
reafon  is  evident,  becaule  the  year  has 
not  that  variety  in  it  to.  furnilli  every 
month  with  a particular  defeription,  as  it 
may  every  feafon. 

PASTORAL  STAFF,  the  fame  vvith  crofter. 
See  the  article  CrosiER. 

PASTRY,  that  branch  of  cookery,  which 
is  chiefly  taken  up  in  making  pies, 
paftics,  cakes, 

PASTURE,  or  PASTtlRErLAND,  that 
referred  for  feeding  cattle. 

Pafture-land  is  of  fucli  advantage  tohuf- 
bandry,  that  many  prefer  it  even  to  corn- 
land,  hecaufe  of  the  fmall  hazaid  and 
labour  that  attends  it,  and  as  it  lays  the 
foundation  fur  moft  of  the  profit  that  is 
e.vpefled  fiom  flie  arable  land,  hecaufe 
of  the  manure  the  cattle  afford  which  are 
fed  upon  it.  VtAhere  dung  is  not  to  he 
bought,  as  is  often  the  cafe  in  places  dif- 
tant  from  large  towns,  tfje  farmer  is 
.forced  to  proportion  his  arable  to  his  paf- 
fure-land,  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  cattle 
fed  on  the  laiier  may  be'  fuffi:ie,nt  for  a 


fupply  of  dung,  fo  neceffary  for  prodU.a 
cing  the%  fruits  of  the  former.  . 
Palture-lands  are  of  three  kinds  : i.  The 
uplands:  thefe  lie  fq  high  as  not  to  be 
overflowed  by  riveps,  or  land-floods.  2, 
Thof'e  low  lands  wliicfl  lie  near  river? 
and  fens.  And  3.  Thofe  that  lie  near 
the  fea. 

Pafture-land  requires  the  refrefliment  of 
dung,  as  well  as  the  arable  or  corn-land  ; 
but  there  is  to  be  a difference  made  in 
the  laying  it  on  and  fpreading  it.  A har- 
row performs  the  office  of  fpreading  the 
•flung  on  ploughed  lands;  but  tlje  heft 
cor.trivancp  for  pafture.s,  is,  to  lay  th,e 
dung  in  fmall  heaps,  and  draw  over  it  a 
gate  ftuck  full  of  buflies.  All  dung  that 
is  laid  on  pafture-land,  mull  be  laid  on 
in  winter,  that  the  rains  may  walh  its 
fatnefs  into  the  ground  before  the  liui 
fcorches.  it,  or  evaporates  its  goodnefs. 
Fine  mould  mixed  with  the  dung,  anfl 
fpread  with  it  over  the  land,  is  very 
good  for  paftures ; for  it  is  walhed  down 
to  the  very  root?  of  the  graf?,  and  gives 
them  a ngw  and  fine  foil  juft  in  thofe 
places  where  It  js  mod  wanted. 

The  heft  manure  for  pafture-land  is  the 
rotten  botlorps  of  old  hay-ftneks;  for 
tjiefe  moulder  away  into  a very  rich  foil, 
and  are  always  full  of  vail  quantities  of 
leed,  fallen  at  tiipes  from  the  hay,  which 
all  grow  vvhen  fpread  on  the  ground : and 
thus  new  nourilhment,  and  a new  fet  of 
plants  aj'e  given  at  once  to  |:he  exhaulled 
ground.  But  as  particularly  ufeful  as 
this  is  for  pallure-ground,  it  is  as  iiti: 
proper  for  corn-land,  and  Ihould  by  no 
nieans  ever  be  fulFered  to  mix  with  the 
manure  for  thofe  grounds  ; as  it  will 
then  raife  grafs  and  ether  plants,  which 
iho’  of  ule  in  the  pafture  are  weeds 
among  the  corn. 

Acimeafurement  of  Pasture;  See  the  ar- 
ticle Admeasurement. 

Pasture  of  plants,  a term  ufed  by 
Tull,  for  the  nourilhment  they  draw 
from  the  earth.  See  the  articles  Plant 
and  Vegetation. 

PASTY,  in  cookery,  a preparation  of 
yenifou,  yeal,  lamb,  or  other  meat; 
vyliich  being  well  boned,  beaten  to  a pulp, 
and  highly , feafoned,.  is  inciofed  in  a 
proper  pafte,  and  baked  in  an  oven, 

P(\TAGO]nIA,  thefnoft  fouthern  partef 
fomh  America,  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  Rio  di  la  Plata,  in  36°  offouth 
)at.  to  Cape  Xlorn,  in  55°  30'. 
PATA'G(3NUL'A,'er  PatagpnicA)  1“ 

botany,  a genus  of  the  pentandffa-rnoflO'; 
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gynia  clafs  of  plants,  with  a monopQi- 
talous  flower,  that  has  fcarce  any  tube, 
and  is  divided  into  five  oval  and  acute 
fegments  : the  fruit  is  an  oval  acumi- 
nated capl'ule,  placed  on  a very  large  cup, 
with  oblong  emarginated  fegments  ; 
which  ftruflure  of  the  cup  conftitutes  the 
effential  dillinflion  of  the  genus. 

fATAI,  a town  of  France,  in  the-  pro- 
vince of  Orleanois,  fourteen  miles  norih 
of  Orleans, 

I’ATAN,  the  capital  of  a province  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  fituated  tvyo  hundred  miles 
north  of  Huegly  in  Bengal:  eaft  long, 
89°,  north  lat.  27°  30'. 

PATAVINITY,  patamnitas,  among 
critics,  denotes  a peculiarity  of  Livy’s 
diflion,  derived  from  Pataviura,  or 
Padua,  the  place  of  his  nativity;  but 
wherein  this  pataviniiy  confifts,  they  are 
by  no  means  agreed. 

PATCHUCA,  or  Patipque,  a city  of 
Mexico  ; weft  long.  103'’,  north  lat.  21°, 
fubjeft  to  Spain. 

pATE,  in  fortification,  a kind  of  plat- 
form, refembling  what  is  called  an  horfe- 
flioe;  not  always  regular,  but  generally 
oval,  etltompalTed  only  with  a parapet, 
and  havii^  nothing  to  flank  it.  It  is 
ufually  raifed  in  marfliy  grounds,  to 
cover  the  gate  of  a place. 

PATE'E,  or  Patte'e,  in  heraldry,  a 
crofs  fmall  in  the  center,  and  widening 
to  the  extremes,  which  are  very  broad. 
See  plate  CXCIV.  fig.  6.  which  is  a 
crofs  pattee,  argent,  upon  a field  fable. 
Patella,  in  anatomy,  a bone  which 
covers  the  fore- part  of  the  joint  of  the 
knee,  called  alfg  rotula,  and  popularly 
the  knee-pan.  The  patella  is  convex  on 
the  outfide,  and  on_the  infrde  unequal, 
having  an  eminence  and  two  depyeflions. 
Its  fubftance  is  fpungeous,  and  confe- 
quently  it  is  brittle  j it  is  connefled  by 
tendons  and  ligaments  to  the  tibia  and 
the  os  femoris,  which  is  the  ligament  by 
which  it  is  connefted  to  the  thigh,  and 
has  a motion  of  afcent  and  deCcent  in  the 
flexion  of  the  tibia.  In  infants  and 
children  it  is  cartilaginous. 

fraffure  of  the  Patella.  The  patella, 
or  knee-pan,  is  much  more  fubjeft  to  a 
tranfverfe  fraflure  than  to  one  in  any 
other  direftion.  The  longitudinal  frac- 
ture of  this  bone  happens  more  rarely, 
but  whep  it  does,  is  much  more  eafily 
cured;  becaufe  the  fragments  of  the 
.bone,  in  this  cafe,  generally  keep  in  their 
right  places,  but  when  the  bone  is  broken 
jiQ.l  pnly  tranlverfely,  but  into  feveral 


pieces,  the  cafe  is  yet  more  diflirult  and 
dangerous.  The  cure  of  this  frafturf, 
according  to  Heifter,  muft  be  attempted 
in  this  manner ; in  a longitudinal  or  per- 
pendicular fratlure,  the  patient  muft  be 
laid  upon  his  back,  and,  extending  the 
foot,  the  furgeon  muft  replace  the  frag- 
ments on  both  tides  with  the  prelTure  of 
his  hands,  binding  them  up  carefully 
with  the  uniting  bandage  ; which. muil 
be  applied  in  this  cafe  in  the  fame  man- 
ner with  that  ul'ed  in  large  wounds  in  the 
belly  or  forehead.  But  when  the  patella 
is  broken  tranfverfely,  or  into  ieveral 
pieces,  the  patient  being  laid  in  the  fame 
pofture,  and  extending  his  foot  as  before, 
the  furgeon  is  with  great  care  to  endea- 
vour with  the  palms  of  both  his  hands, 
f. (lifted  by  flis  fingers  and  thumbs,  to  bring 
together  and  replace  the  fragments  in 
their  natural  fituation  ; and  when  that  is 
done,  they  muft  be  retained  firmly  toge- 
ther, by  means  of  a plafter  made  in  form 
of  a half  moon,  or  properly  perforated, and 
then  the  foot  and  leg  are  to  be  bound  up, 
and  placed  fo  that  they  cannot  be  eafily 
moved:  but  to  prevent  the  bone  froin 
being  difplaced  again,  the  patient  muft 
not  ufe  bis  leg  till  after  the  ninth  or  tenth 
week.  See  the  article  Fracture. 

Patella  luxated.  The  patella  is  moft 
ufually  luxated  either  on  the  internal  or 
external  fide  of  the  joint,  though  phyfi- 
clans  give  accounts  of  its  being  fome-« 
times  luxated  both  above  and  below  ir. 
Whenever  the  knee  itCelf  is  perfeftly 
luxated,  the  patella  can  fcarce  avoid 
being  difplaced  at  the  fame  time,  becaufe 
of  iis  ttrong  connexion  to  the  thigh  and 
to  the  tibia.  See  the  article  Knee. 

The  reduflion  of  a luxated  patella  is 
ufually  no  great  difficulty.  The  patient 
is  to  be  laid  flat  on  his  back  upon  a table 
or  bed,  or  upon  an  even  floor,  fo  that  his 
leg  may  be  pulled  out  flraight  by  an  affif- 
tant;  when  this  is  fufficiently  extended, 
the  furgeon  muft  grafp  the  patella  with 
his  fingers,  and  afterwards,  by  the  affif- 
tance  of  his  hand,  prefs  it  ftrongly  into 
its  proper  place.  This  may  be  alfo  pof- 
fibly  effefled  while  the  patient  (lands  up- 
right ; when  this  is  done,  there  remains 
nothing  but  carefully  to  bind  up  the  part, 
and  let  the  patient  -reft  for  fome  days  ; 
fometimes  gently  binding  and  extending 
his  leg  in  the  mean  while,  that  it  may 
not  become  (liff. 

Patella,  the  limpet,  is  a genus  of 
(hell-  fifli,  with  a fimple  (hell,  of  a conic 
or  other  gibbofe  fj^urej  and  a very  wide 
, ppening 
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opening  at  the  mouth  or  bottom ; always 
applying  itfelf  firmly  to  lome  folid  body, 
which  feives  it  in  the  place  of  another  Ihel!: 
the  animal  inliabiting  it  is  called  Umax. 
The  fummit  of  the  limpet-lliell  is  in  fome 
fpecies  acute,  in  others  obtufe,  and  in 
fome  depreffed,  perforated,  flriated,  faf- 
ciated,  &c. 

tATENT,  in  general,  denotes  fomething 
that  ftands  open  or  expanded  : thus  a leaf 
is  faid  to  be  patent  wheirit  ftands  almoft 
at  right  angles.  with  the  ftalk. 

Patent,  or  Letters-patent.  Seethe 
article  Letter, 

Patent-gi.obes.  See  the  article  Globe. 

Patentee,  a perfon  to  whom  the  king 
has  granted  his  letters-patent. 

PATER  patratus,  in  roman  antiquity, 
the  principal  perfon  among  the  fefiales 
or  college  of  heralds.  See  the  article 
Feciales. 

Pater  noster,  the  Lord’s- prayer,  fo 
called  from  the  two  firlt  words  thereof  in 
. latin-  It  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  a 
chaplet  or  firing  of  beads.  And,  in  ar- 
chiteflure,  tltfe  fame  term  is -.ufed  fora 
fort  of  ornament  cut  in  the  form  of  beads, 
either  oval  or  round,  ufed  on  aftragals, 
baguettes,  Gfc. 

Pater-nostre'e,  in  heraldry,  or  a 
CROSS -paternostre'e,  is  a crofs 
made  of  beads. 

PATERA,  in  roman  antiquity,  a goblet 
or  vefl'el  ufed  by  the  Romans  in  their  fa- 
crifices  ; in  which  they  offered  their  con- 

■ fecrated -meats  to  the  gods,  and  with 
which  they  made  libations.  The  patera 
was  of  gold,  filver,  marble,  brafs,  glafs, 
or  earth ; and  they  ufed  to  inclofe  it  in 
urns,  with  the  allies  of  the  deceafed, 
after  it  had  ferved  for  the  libations  of 
wiiie  and  other  liquors  at  the  funeral. 

The  patera  is'  an  ornament  in  architec- 
ture, frequently  feen  in  the  doric  frieze, 
ond  in  the  tympans  of  arches. 

PATERNITY,  the  quality  of  a father. 

PATH,  in  general,'  denotes  the  courfe  or 
trail  marked  out  or  run  over,  by  a body 
in  motion.  See  Motion. 

Concerning  the  path  of  a fatellite,  or  fe- 
condary  planet,  on  an  immoveable  plane, 
Mr.  Maclaurin  has  demonftrated  the  fol- 
lowing propofitions. 

Prop.  I.  The  path  of  the  fatellite,  on  an 
immoveable  plane,  is  the  epicycloid  that 
isdeferibed  by  a given  point  in  the  plane  ' 
.•of  a circle,  'which  revolves  on  a circular 

■ bafe;  having  its  center  in  the  center  of 
the  fun,  and  its  diameter  in  the  fame 
proportion  to  the  diameter  of  t,be  sevqlv- 


ing  circle,  as  the  periodic  time  of  the 
primary  about  the  fun,  to  the  time  of  the 
fynodic  revolution  of  the  fatellite  about 
the  primary  : the  tangent  of  the  path  is 
perpendicular  to  the  right  line  that  joins 
the  fatellite  to  the  contafl  of  the  two 
circles  5 and  the  abroliite  velocity  of  the 
fatellite  is  always  as  its  dittance  from 
that  contafl. 

Let  T denote  the  periodic  time  of  the 
primary  about  the  .ftin,  t the  periodic  time 
of  the  fatellite  about  the  primary.  Let  S 
(plate  CXCV.  fig.  i.)  reprefent  the  fun, 
A a the  orbit  of  the  primary  ; upon  the 
radius  A S,  take  A E to  A S as  t is  to  T; 
From  the  . center  S,  deferibe  the  circle 
EeZ  i and  from  the  center  A,  the  circle 
EMF.  Let  this  circle  EMF  revolve 
on  the  other  EeZ,  as  its  bafe;  then  a 
point  L,  taken  on  the  plane  of  the  circle 
EMF,  at  the  diftance  AL,  equal  to  the 
diftance  of  the  fatellite  from  the  primary, 
fhall  deferibe  the  path  of  the  fatellite. 

For  fuppofe  the  circle  EMF.to  move  in- 
to the  fituation  em/,  the  point  A to  a, 
L to  /;  and  let  AL  and  a I,  produced, 
meet  EMF  and  emf,  in  Al  and  m. 
Upon  the  zveem  take«r=EM;  then 
l_ear  — l_,E AM,  Let  nr  meet  the 
circle  cld,  deferibed  from  the  center  a, 
with  the  diftance  al,  in  y;  and  becaufe 
L««?  = LEAL,  t^e  angle  eaq  re- 
prefents  the  elongation  of  the  fatellite 
from  the  fun  at  its  firft:  place  L.  Again, 
becaufe  em{~  er+rm)  — e'S,  -)-EM, 
and  er—BiM,  it  follows,  that  rm  — 
aE;  and,  confequently,  ^ramii,eSZ 
: : SE  : AE : : T — t : t ; or,  as  the  angu- 
lar velocity  of  the  fatellite  from  the  fun, 
to  the  angular  velocity  of  the  primary 
about  the  fun.  But  ESe  is  the  angle 
deferibed  by  the  primary  about  the  fun ; 
confequently  ram,  or  qal,  is  the  limnl- 
taneous  increment  of  the  elongation  of 
the  fatellite  from  the  fun ; I is  its  place 
when  the  primary  comes  to  a ; and  the 
epicycloid,  deferibed  by  /,  is  the  path  of 
the  fatellite. 

Becaufe  the  circle  EMF  moves  on  the 
point  E,  the  direfiion  of  the  motion  of 
any  point  L,  is  perpendicular  to  EL  5 
or  the  tangent  of  the  path,  at  any  point 
L,  is  petpendicular  toEL.  The  velocity 
of  any  point  L,  is  as  its  diftance  EL; 
and  the  motion  of  the  primary  A being 
fuppofed  uniform,  and  reprefented  by 
E A,  the  velociiy  of  the  fatellite  fliall  be 
reprefented  by  EL. 

Prop.  II.  Upon  AS  {ibid.']  take  AB  : AS 
;ifl;TT(orA5tAE::AE:  AS); 

ttpon 
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aporr  tlie  diameter  E B defcribe  the  circle 
EIC  B,  meeting  EL  in  K;  take  LOa 
third  proportional  to  L K and  L E,  on 
the  fame  fide  of  L with  L K ; and  O 
thall  be  the  center  of  the  curvature  at 
L of  the  path,  and  L O the  ray  of  cur- 
vature. 

Becaufe  E L and  e I are  perpendicular  to 
the  path  at  the  points  L and  I,  let  them 
be  produced,  and  their  ultimate  interfec- 
tion  O fliall  be  the  center  of  curvature  at 
L.  Produce  ye  till  it  meet  LE  in  V, 
join  S V,  and  the  angle  SeV  — qea  — 
LEA.  — SEV;  confequently  the  angle 
e V E — e S E,  the  angle  E V S — e S E, 
and  the  angle  E VS  — EeS,  and  S V is 
ultimately  perpendicular  to  E O.  Now 
the  angle E O r is  ultimately  to  EV  e (— 
E S £)  as  E V to  E O,  that  is  (becaufe 
EV:EK::ES;EB;;AS;  AE)  asEK 
xAStoEOxAE.  ,But  the  angular 
motion  of  EL  being  equal  to  the  angular 
motion  of  E A,  while  the  circle  EMP 
turns  on  the  point  E,  LE/  is  therefore 
ultimately  equal  to  AE«,  which  is  to 
E S e as  S A to  A E ; and  E 0 £ being  to 
LE  /as  E L to  L O,  it  follows  that  E O e 
tEScttSAxEL:  AExLO::EKx 
SA  ; E O X AE.  Therefore  EL  : LO 
:;EK:EO,andEL:LK::LO:EL, 
orLK,  LE  and  L O are  in  continued 
proportion.  This  theorem  ferves  for  de- 
termining the  ray  of  curvature  of  epi- 
cycloids and  cycloids  of  all  forts  j only 
when  the  bafeE  £ is  a right  line,  A B 
vani(!ies,and  E B becomes  equal  toE  A. 
Corel.  I.  When  A L or  A C is  lefs  than 
AB,  then  (becaule  LO  is  always  on 
the  fame  fide  of  the  point  L with  L K) 
the  path  is  concave  towards  S throughout. 
When  A C — A B,  the  curvature  at  the 
conjunflion  vanillres,  or  the  path  has 
there  a point  of  reilitude.  Wlien  A C is 

greater  than  A B ('or  A S X;^A),  a por- 
tion of  the  path  near  the  conjunflion  is 
convex  towards  S,  becaufe  a part  of  the 
circle  CLD  falls  within  tlie  circle  BKEj 
and  when  L comes  to  either  of  the  inter- 
feflions  of  thele  circles,  the  path  hath  a 
ppint  of  contrary  flexure,  If  AC  — 
AE,  thefe  points  meet  again,  and  form 
a cufp  : and  if  AC  Q—  A E,  the  path 
hath  a nodus ; which  laft  is  the  cafe  of 
the  innermoli  of  the  fatellites  of  jupiter 
and  faturn. 

Corol.  II.  In  the  cafe  of  the  moon,  i f 
TT  ;;  I : jyg  j and  A B=.j-^.j.X  A S : 
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but  AC  is  about  AS;  confe- 

quently, AC  — 3AB,  and  the  path  of 
the  moon  is  concave  towards  the  fun 
throughout. 

Prop.  III.  Let  AB  : AS;;//;  TT,  and 
the  force,  by  which  the  path  of  the  fatel- 
lite  can  be  deferibed  on  an  immoveable 
plane,  is  always  direfled  to  the  point  B 
(ibid.)  upon  the  ray  A S,  and  is  always 
meafured  by  B L,  the  dittance  of  the  fa- 
tellite  from  the  point  B,  the  gravity  of  the 
primary  towards  the  fun  being  repre-* 
fented  by  BA. 

We  conceive  the  force  by  which  this 
path  could  be  deferibed,  on  an  immove- 
able plane,  to  be  refolved  into  a force 
that  afls  in  the  direftion  L O,  perpendi- 
cular to  the  path,  but  has  no  effeft  on 
the  velocity  of  the  fatellite  ; and  a force 
perpendicular  to  LO,  that  accelerates  or 
retards  the  motion  of  the  fatellite.  The 
former  of  thefe  is  meafured  by  L K,  the 
latter  by  B K,  the  gravity  of  the  primary 
towards  the  fun  being  meafured  by  A B. 
For  the  former  is  to  the  gravity  of  the 

EL'^  E A^ 
primary  towards  S,  as  -- — to  ' — — ; 

L O.  A S 

(thofe  forces  being  direflly  as  the  fquares 
of  the  velocities,  and  inverfely  as  the 
rays  of  curvature  ;)  that  is,  as  L K to 
A B,  by  prop.  II.  Therefore  the  gravity 
of  the  primal  y being  reprefented  by  A B, 
the  former  force  will  be  meafured.  by 
LK. 

The  fecond  force  thatafls  on  the  fatellite 
in  the  direflion  of  the  tangent  of  its 
path,  and  accelerates  or  retards  its  mo- 
tion, is  as  the-fluxion  of  the  velocity  E L 
direidly,  and  the  fluxion  of  the  tim»  inr 
verfely.  The  fluxion  of  the  time  is 

meafured  by  b^ng  the  arc 

deferibed  by  the  primary,  and  EA 
the  velocity  with  which  it  is  defciibedj; 
E e rm  lax  A.  E - 

~EB~  Eir~EBxAC~ 
an  and  qu  to  he  perpendiculars  to  c/in 
n and  u,  becaufe  I q : I u : : a n,  or 

, ....  .»,vAEx/a  lu  r 

A C : AN) — Therefore 

^BExAN  BK 

the  force  which  is  meafured  by  / a,  the 
fluxion  of  the  velocity  E /,  or  E L, 

lyL  * 

divided  by  the  fluxion  of  time,  or-— — 

B K ^ 

IS  meafured  by  B K.'  The  force,  there- 
fore, in  thediie^bon  L E -being  meafuredi 
by  L K;  and  ihe  ibree  in  the  pcipendicu-n 

hr 
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iar  direflion  JC  B by  K tlie  compound- 
ed force  is  mealured  byJLBi  and  is  di- 
jefted  from  L to  B- 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  dem'on- 
lirated,  that  the  path  may  be  defcribed 
by  a force  direfbed  towards  the  point  B 
(which  is  given  upon  the  ray  AS,  but 
revolves  along  with  this  ray  about  S)  or 
by  any  forces  which,  compounded  to- 
gether, generate  a force  tending  to  B, 
and  always  proportionable  to  LB,  the 
diflance  of  the  fatellite  from  B.  Let 
L H be  equal  and  parallel  to  A B,  and 
ABHL  fliall  be  a parallelogram,  and 
the  force  L B may  be  compounded  of 
L H and  L A ; that  is,  the  force  L B 
may  be  the  rel'ult  of  a force  LH  a£ting 
on  the  fatellite,  equal  and  parallel  to  A B, 
the  gravity  of  the  primary  towards  the 
fun,  and  of  a force  L A tending  to  the 
primary,  and  equal  to  the  gravity  by 
■which  the  fatellite  would  defcribe  the 
circle  CLD  about  the  primary,  in  the 
fame  periodic  time  t,  if  the  fun  was 
away ; becaufe  fuch  a force  is  to  the 
gravity  of  the  primary  towards  the  fun 
AL  AS 

(reprefented  by  A B)  as  —yj  to 
as  AL  to  AS  X 

Thus  we  arrive  at  the  fame  conclufion 
which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  more  briefly, 
derived  from  an  analyfis  of  the  motions 
of  the  fatellite  ; that  while  the  fatellite 
gravitates  ‘ towards  the  primary,  if,  at 
the  fame  time-,  it  be  afied  on  by  the  fame 
folar  force  as  the  primary,  and  with  a 
parallel  direflion,  it  will  revolve  about 
the  primary,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if 
this  Isft  was  at  reft,  and  there  was-  no 
folar  aflion.  Thefe  two  forces,  the  gra- 
vitation towards  the  primary,  and  a force 
e.qual  and  parallel  to  the  gravitation  of 
the  piimary  towards  the  fun,  are  exaflly 
fufficient  to  account  for  the  compounded 
motion  of  the  fatellite  in  its  path,  how- 
ever complex  a curved  line  it  may  appear 
to  be.  Nor  is  there  any  pcrturbatisn  of 
the  fatellite’s  motion,  but  what  arifes 
from  the  inequality  of  the  gravity  of  the 
fatellite,  and  cf  the  primary  towards  the 
fun,  or  from  their  not  ailing  in  parallel 
lines.  If  v-e  fhonld  fuppofe  them  to 
move  about  their  common  center  of  gra- 
vity, while  this  is  carried  round  the  fun, 
or  if  we  fuppofe  the  orbits  to  be  ellipti- 
cal, the  conclnfions  will  (fill  be  found 
confonant  to  what  was  more  briefly  de- 
dM.;ed  by  this  great  auihorr 


Path^ the  moon,  the  trail  defcrilied  by  fli'i 
moon,  while  the  earth  deferihes  its  annual 
orbit.  See  Ear'Ph  and  Moon, 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Neale  having  invented 
machines  for  illuftrating  this  path  of  the 
moon,  by  means  of  which,  the  motion 
of  that  fecoridary  planet,  fo  difficult  to  be 
conceived  by  young  Undents  in  aftrono- 
my,  is  rendered  extremely  eafy  and  fa- 
miliar, we  fliall  here  give  the  deferip. 
tion  of  them.  Fig.  i,  plate  CXCV. 
n°  I.  reprefents  the  largelf  of  thefe  nia- 
chiries,  containing  the  motion  of  the 
moon  from  the  full  to  the  new,  and  frotn 
the  hew  to  the  full ; and  as  the  entire  an- 
nual motion  of  that  planet  is  only  a re- 
petition  of  the  former,  the  machine  is  of 
the  fame  utility  as  if  it  contained  the 
whole  path  of  the  mo’on.  AB  repre- 
fents part  of  the  earth’s  annual  orbit; 
D EF,  part  of  that  of  the  moon  ; T,  the 
earth  5 M,  the  moon  ■,fGg,  the  pathde- 
fei-ibed  by  the  index/;  S,  the  fun; 
HL,  a circle  divided  into  29^  equal  parts; 
the  number  of  days  in  a mean  lunation; 
K,  an  index  which  movhs  on  the  centetl, 
and  points  out  the  age  of  the  moon. 
The  machine  is  put  in  motion  by  the 
winch  N ; and  while  the  earth  defcrihEi 
the  part  of  its  orbit  AB,  the  moonde- 
fetibes  the  curve  FED,  exhibiting litt 
feveral  phaenomena,  as  full,  laft  quarler, 
new,  fil'd  quarter,  Sfc.  Thus,  when  the 
mdon  is  moved  to  E,  the  earth  will  be 
in  C,  exhibiting  not  only  the  phaenomena 
cf  a new  moon,  hut  allb  that  of  a folat 
eclipfe.  In  this  pofition,  the  young 
ftudent  will  eafily  apprehend  the  reafon 
why  the  moon  is  notvifible,  unlefs  there 
be  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  as  the  fun  and 
moon  are  then  in  the  fame  right  line,  and 
only  the  dark  part  of  the  moon  is  turned 
towards  the  earth.  By  continuing  ihj 
motion  from  thence  fo  the  full,  the  reafon 
why  the  moon  appears  partly  dark  and 
partly  light,  will  be  rendered  very  con- 
i'picuous ; the  light  part  of  the  moon, 
reprefented  by  the  white  part  of  the  ball, 
gradually  emerging  from  a cap  as  (lie 
moves  fiom  the  new  to  the  full.  When 
the  moon  is  at  D or  F,  the  earth  will  be 
at  A or  B,  and  exhibit  the  phtenomena 
of  a full  moon  and  lunar  eclipfe.  In 
this  pofition  the  whiale  white  part  of  the 
ball  will  be  turned  without  the  cap  and 
toward  the  fun  ; and  therefore  her  whole 
face,  which  is  turned  towards  the  earth; 
will  be  illuminated,  unlefs  the  fun’s  rays 
are  Intercepted  by  the  earth,  in  which 
6afe  there  will  be  aa  eclipfe  of  the  moon. 
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By  caufing  the  moon  to  move  from  the 
full  to  the  new,  the  reafon  of  her  decreafe 
will  be  vifible,  the  white  part  of  the  ball 
gndualiy  , immerling  ' behind  the  'cap, 
tin  Ihe  comes  in  oppofilion  to  the  fun, 
and  exhibits  the  pbaenomenon  of  a new 
moon.  There  is  fixed  an  index  near 
the  ftem  of  the  moon,  which  (liews  her 
apparent  motion  in  the  ecliptic  during 
her  revolution  round  the  earth,  which  is 
performed  in  a lunar  month.  By  the 
help  of  this  tnachine,  am  idea  of  the 
motion  of  the  moon,  and  the  curve  file 
defcribes,  may  be  obtained  in  an  eafy  and 
entertaining  manner.  It  will  alfo  appear 
evident,  that  her  path  is  always  concave 
towards  the  fun,  notwithftanding  her 
motion  round  the  earth,  an  idea  which, 
to  beginners,  has  always  been  attended 
with  difficulty. 

z.  O’,  reprefents  another  of  thefe  ma- 
chines containing  the  moon’s  motion  dur- 
ing one  lunation,  or  from  one  new  moon 
to  another  ; where  S,  is  the  fun  ; A 
part  of  the  earth’s  orbit ; C,  the  moon  ; 
D,  Ihe  earth  ; ab,  a circle  graduated  into 
ag  I equal  parts,  the  number  of  days 
in  a mean  lunar  month  ; E,  the  index, 
Ihewing  the  moqn’s  age  on  the  quadrated 
circles  A;  F,  a buttoia  by  which  the  ma- 
chine is  put  in  motion. 

N°  3.  ibid,  is  another  of  thefe  machines, 
rcprefenling  the  whole  annual  path  of  the 
moon  i S,  the  fun;  D,  the  moon;  E,  the 
earth;  ABC,  the  annual  path  of  tlie 
moon;  HIKE,  the  orbit  of  the  earth  ; 
■ab,  a circle  graduated  into  zg  as  in  the 
other  machines ; F,  the  index  Ihewing 
the  mpon’s  age ; G,  a button,  whereby 
the  machine  is  moved.  The  explanation 
we  have  given  of  n°  I.  will  be  fuSicient 
for  forming  an  idea  of  the  other  two. 

Path  ef  the  njerUx,  a term  frequently 
ufed  by  Mr.  Flamlleed,  in  his  doflrine 
of  the  fphere,  fcr  a circle  defcribed  by 
any  point  of  the  earth's  futface,  as  the 
earth  turns  round  its  axis  t this  point  is 
conlidered  as  vertical  to  the  earth’s  center, 
a-nd  is  the  fame  with  the  vertex  or  zenith 
in  the  ptulemaic  prajeflion. 
Thefemi-diameter  of  this  path  is  always 
equal  to  the  fine  of  the  complement  of  the 
latitude  of  the  point  that  defcribes  it. 

P.4THETIC,  whatever  relates  to  the  paf- 
hons,  or  that  is  proper  to  excite  or  awake 
them.  See  the  article  Style. 

In  mufir,  this  term  is  ufed  forfomethicig 
very  moving,  exprefllve,  or  pafiiona'e, 
anil  is  capable  of  exciwjg  pity,  compaf- 
, VoLTir, 
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(ion,  anger,  or  the  like.  The  chrtma- 
I'ic  genus,  with  its  greater  and  lefi'er  lemi- 
tones,  either  al'cending  or  defcending,  is  • 
very  proper  for  the  pathetic;  as  is  a!lo  an 
arffui  management  of  difcords,  with  a 
variety  of  motions  now  biifk,  now  lan- 
gnifliing,  now  fwift,  now  (low.  Nieu- 
wcntyt  mentions  a niufician  of  Venice, 
who  excelled  in  the  pathetic  to  (uch  a de- 
gree, as  to  be  able  to  play  his  auditors 
into  diftraclion ; he  adds,  that  the*great 
means  he  made  ufe  of,  was  the  variety 
of  his 'motions,  Sc. 

Pathetic  i^erves,  In  anatomy,  a pair 

■ of  ' very  fmall  nerves  which  aiife  fn  the 
brain,  and  run  to  the  trochlear  mul'cle 
of  the  eye.  Tlvefe  nerves  have  o'otained 

' the  name  p.athetic,  from  their  ferving  to 
move  (he  eyes  in  the  various  pafiions. 
PATHOGNOMONIC,. 

among  phyficians,  an  appellation  for  a 
fymptom,  orconccutfe  of  fymptoms,  that 
are  infeparable  from  a difiemper,  and  are. 
found  in  that  only,  and  in  no  other. 

PATHOLOGY,  that  part  of  medicine, 
which  expl.rins  the  nature  of  difeafts, 
their  caiifes  and  fymptoms. 

PATHOS,  m9o,-,  a greek  tej'm,  iltei'ally 
fignifying  paflion,  is  fometimes  ufed  for 
the  energy  of  a difcourfe,  or  its  power 
to.m.ovethe  paffions. 

PATIENT,  amtmg- phyficians,  a perfpn 
under  the  direction  of  a phyfician  or 
fiirgeon,  in  order  to  be  cuied  of  fome 
difeafe. 

PATIENTIAi  MUSCULUS,  in  anatomy, 
the  levator  fcapulse.  See  Le'Vatgr.  . 

PATMOS,  one  of  the  lead  of  the  iflands 
of  the  Archipelago,  fubjeft  to  the  Turks; 
eaft'lorg.  27°,  and  north  lat.  37°. 

PATNA,  a city  of  the  hither  India,  the 
capital  of  the  territory  of  the  fame  naisre, 
in  the  province  of  Bengal  ; ealt  longit. 
85°,  and  north  lat.  26°. 

PATANCE,  in  heraldry,  is  a crbfs  flory 
at  the  ends ; from  which  it  differs  only 
in  this,  that  the  ends  inllead  of  turniirg 
down  like  a fleur  de  lis,  are  extended 
fomewhat  in  the  paitee-foiin.  Sep  the 
article  Flory,  ^ 

PATO'W'MAC,  a great  river  of  Virginia, 
which  arifes  in  the  Apalachian  moiih-; 
tains,  and  after  feparating  Virginia  from 
Maryland,  falls  into  the  bay  of  Chefc- 
peak. 

PATRANA,  or  Pastrana,  a town  of 
Spain,  in  the  piovince  ot  New  Caltile,* 
forty  miles  eaft  o(  Madrid. 

PATRAS,  a city  and  jrort-town  of  Eii- 
14  D 'ropean. 
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'♦opean  Turky,  in  the  province  of  the 
Morea:  eaft  long,  ai®  30',  and  north 
lat.  38°  to'. 

PATRES  CONSCRIPTIj  CONSCRIPT  FA- 
THERS. See  the  articles  Conscript 
and  Senator. 

PATRIARCHS,  among  Chrlftians,  are 
eccleiiaftical  dignitaries,  or  bilhpps,  fo 
called  from  their  paternal  authority 
in  the  church.  The  power  of  patri- 
archs was  not  the  fame  in  all,  but  differ- 
ed according  to  the  different  cufloms  of 
countries,  or  the  pleafures  of  kings  and 
councils:  thus  the  patriarch  of  Conftan- 
tinople  grew  to  be  a patriarch  over  the 
patriarchs  of  Ephefus  and  Csefarea,  and 
was  called  the  oecumenical  and  univerfal 
patriarch;  and  the  patriarch  of  Alexan- 
dria had  fome  prerogatives,  which  no 
other  patriarch  befides  bimfelf  enjoyed, 
fuch  as  the  right  of  confecrating  and 
approving  every  fingle  bifliop  under  his 
jurifdiflion.  The  general  privileges  of 
the  patriarchate  were  thefe'fqjlo'wing  ; i. 
The  patriarchs  ordained  all  the  metro- 
politans under  them;  but  they  themfelves 
were  ordaiqed  by  a diorefan  fynod.  t. 
They  had  the  power  of  convening  ail 
their  metropolitans  and  provincial  bifliops 
to  a diocefan  fynod.  3.  They  had  the 
privilege  of  receiving  appeals  from  metro- 
politans and  provincial  fynods,  and  of 
reverfing  their  decrees.  4.  They  might 
enquire  into  the  adminiffration  of  metro- 
politans, and  cenlure  them  in  cafe  of 
herefy  or  mifdemeanor.  5.  A patriarch 
•had  power  to  fend  a metropolitan  into 
any  part  of  his  diocefe  as  bis  commiffi- 
ener,'to  hear  and  determine  ecclefiaflical 
caufes  in  his  name.  fi.  The  metropoli- 
tans did  nothing  of  moment  without 
con.fulting  the  patriarchs.  7.  It  was  the 
patriarch’s  office  to  publifh  both  ecclefi- 
aftical  and  civil  laws,  fo  far  as  concerned 
the  church.  8-  They  were  all  co-ordi- 
nate, and  independent  of  one  another. 
The  title  of  patriarch  is  ftill  kept  up  in 
the  greek  church,  the  fiipreme  head  of 
which  is  the  patriarch  of  Conllantinople  ; 
who  pays  fometirnes  ten,  fomelimes 
twenty  thoufapd  crowns  to  the  grand- 
feignor  for  his  inflalmbnf; 

PATRIARCHAL  cross,  in  heraldry, 
is  that  where  the  fhaft  is  twice  ci-offed  ; 
the  lower  arms  being  longer  than  the 
upper  ones.  Plate  CXCIV.  fig,  7.  is 
a patriarchal  crofs,  guks,  on  a field 
argent. 

PATRICIAN,  among  the  antient  Ro- 
mans, a title  gifen  tq  the  defeendams 


of  the  hundred,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  the  two  hundred  firfl  fenators  chofen 
by  Romulus,  and  by  him  called  patres, 
fathers. 

Romulus,  fays  Kennet,  as  foon  as  his 
city  was  tolerably  filledwith  inhabitants, 
made  a diftinflion  of  the  people,  accord- 
ing to  honoup  and  quality,  giving  the 
better  fort  the  name  of  patres  or  patricii 
and  the  reft  the  common  title  of  plebeii. 
To  bind  the  two  degrees  more  firmly  to. 
gether,  he  recommended  to  the  patricians 
fome  of  the  plebeians,  for  them  to  pio, 
te6l  and  countenance ; the  former-being 
ftyled  patrons,  and  the  laft  clients.  In 
difficult  cafes,  the  patrons  were  always 
the  counfellors  of  their  clients,  their  ad- 
vocates  iir  judgments,  and,  in  (liort,  theif 
advifers  and  overfeers  in  all  affairs  what- 
foever.  On  the  other  hand,  the  clients 
faithfully  ferved  the  patrons,  not  only 
paying  them  all  imaginable  refpefl  and 
deference ; but,  if  occafion  required,  af- 
fifting  them  with  money,  towards  defray, 
ing  any  extraordinary  charges. 

PATRIMONY,  a right  or  eftate  inherited 
by  a perfon  from  his  anceftors, 

The  term  patrimony  has  been  alfo  given 
to  church  eftates  or  revenues,  in  which 
fenfe  authors  dill  fay,  the  patrimony  of 
the  church  of  Rimini,  Milan,  6?r.  The 
chorck  of  Rome  had  patrimonies  in 
France,  Africa,  Sicily  and  many  other 
countries.  To  create  the  greater  refpecl 
to  the  eftates  belonging  to  the  church,  it 
was  ufual  to  give  their  patripionies  the 
names  of  the  faints  they  held  in  the 
highefl  veneration  : thus  the  eftate  of  the 
church  of  Ravenna  was  called  the  patri, 
. mony  of  St.  Apollinarius  ; that  of  Mi- 
lan, the  patrimony  of  St.  Ambrofe  ; and 
the  Eftates  of  the  roman  church  were 
called  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  in 
Ahruzzo,  the  patrimony  of  St,  Peter  in 
Sicily,  and  the  like. 

What  is  npw  palled  St.  Peter’s  patrimony 
is  only  the  du'chy  of  Caftro,  and  the  ter- 
ritory of  Orvietto.  See  Ca  stro,  &c. 

PATRINGTON,  a market- town  ofYoik- 
ftiire,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hum- 
ber, fifty  miles  eaft  of  Yoik. 

PATRIPASSIANS,  ■patripoffimi,  in 
church-hiftcry,  a chriltian  (ecl,  who  ap- 
peared about  the  latter  end  of  ike  lid 
century  ; fo  called  from  their  aferibing 
the  paffion  to  the  Father  : fortbey  afftit- 
ed  the  unity  of  God  in  luch  a manner  as 
to  deftroy  afl  diltinflion  of  perfoiis,  and 
to  make  the  Father  and  Son  precilely  the 
fame  j in  vi  ji'ch  fhey  yvepe  fol  lowed  hy  thy 
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fabcllians,  and  others.  The  author 
head  of  the  patripaffians  was  Praxeas,  a 
philofopher  of  Phrygia  in.  Afia. 
patrol,  in  war,  a round  or  march 
made  by  the  guards,,  or  watch,  in  the 
night-time,  to  obferve  what  paffes  in  the 
ftreets,  and  to  fecufe  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  a city  or  camp.  The  patrol 
generally  confifts  of  a body  of  five  or  fix 
rhen,  detached  from  a body  on  guard, 
and  commanded  by  a ferjeant. 

PATRON,  among  theRomans,  was  an  ap- 
pellation given  to  a mafter  who  had  freed 
his  flave.  As  foon  as  the  relation  of 
mafter  exph-ed,  that  of  patron  began  ; 

- for  the  Romans  in  giving  the  fiaves  their 
freedom,  did  not  defpoil  thenifelves  of 
all  right  and  privileges  in  them  ; the  law 
flill  I'ubjeiled  therii  to  confiderable  fer- 
viccs  and  duties  towards  their  patrons, 
the  negleft  of  which  was  very  fevetely 
puniflied. 

Patron  was  alfo  a name  which  thepeople 
ofRomegave  to  (bme  great  man,  under 
whofe  proteftion  they  ufually  put  them- 
feives ; paying  him  all  kinds  of  honour 
aiidrefpefl,  and  denominating  themfelves 
his  clients;  while  the  patron,  on  his  fide, 
granted  them  his  credit  and  proteftion. 
Patron,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a faint, 
whole  name  a perfon  bears,  or  under 
whofe  proteftion  he  is  put,  and  whom 
he  takes  particular  care  to  invoke  ; or  a 
(aint,  in  whofe  name  a church  or  order  is 
founded. 

Patron,  in  the  canon  and  common  law, 
is  a perfon,  who  having  the  advowfon  of 
aparfonage,  vicarage,  or  the  like  fpiri- 
tual  promotion,  belonging  to  his  manor, 
hath,  on  that  account,  the  gift  and  difpo- 
lltio.n  of  the  benefice,  and  may  prefent  to 
it  wherever  it  becomes  vacant.  The 
patron’s  right  of  difpofing  of  a bcnefite, 
originally  arifes  either  from  the  patron, 
.or  His  anceftors,  ISc.  being  the  founders 
or  builders  of  the  church  j from  their 
having  given  lands  for  the  maintenance 
thereof ; or,  from  the  church’s  being 
built  on  their  ground  ; and,  frequently, 
from  all  three  togeilher. 

PATRONAGE,  the  right  of  difpofing  of 
a church  or  benefice,  and  enjoying  feve- 
ral  other  privileges,  fuch  as  having  the 
honourable  rights  of  the  church  being 
interred  in  the  chancel,  &c.  See  the 
article  Advowson  and  Patron. 

Arms  of  Patronage,  in  heraldry,  are 
thole  on  the  top  of  which  are  feme  marks 
of  lubjeflicn  and  dependance  1 thus  the 


■ city  of  Paris  bears  the  fleurs  de  Its  in 
chief,  to  fhfiw  her  fubjeflion  to  the  king  ; 
and  the  cardinals,  on  the  top  of  their 
arms,  bear  thofe  of  the  pope,  who  gave 
them  the  hat,  to  fltew  that  they  are  his 
creatures. 

PATRONYMIC,  among  grammarians,  is 
applied  to  fuch  names  of  men  and  women 
as  are  derived  from  thofe  of  parents  or 
ancelfors. 

Patronymics  are  derived,  i.  From  the  fa- 
ther, as  Pelides,  z.  e.  Achilles  the  fon  of 
Peleus.  2.  From  the  mother,  asPhily- 
rides,  z.  e.  Chiron  the  fon  of  Pliilyra.  3. 
From  the  grandfather  on  the  fathers  fide, 
as  j^acides,  i.e.  Achilles  the  grandfon 
of  iEacus.  4.  From  the  grandfather  by 
the  mother’s  fide,  as  Atlantiades,  i.  e. 
Mercury  the  grandfon  of  Atlas.  And,  5. 
From  kings  and  founders  of  nations,  as 
Romulidae,  z.  e,  the  Romans  from  their 
. founder  king  Romulus. 

The  termination  ofgreekand  latin  patro- 
nymics are  chiefly  four,  'i/zz.  des,  of 
which  we  have  examples  above;  as,  as 
Tliaumantias,  i.  e.  Iris  the  daughter  of 
Thaumas;  is,  as  Atlantis,  i.  e.  Eiec- 
tra.  the  daughter  of  Atlas;  and  r.e,  as 
Nerine,  the  daughter  of  Nereus.  Of 
thefe  terminations  des  is  mal'culine;  and 
as,  is,  and  ne,  feminine  : des  and  ne  are 
of  the  firft  declenfion,  as  and  is  of  the 
third. 

PATTI,  a'  port-town  .of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  Val  Demona,  lituaied  on  the 
Mediterranean,  forty-fix  miles  weft  of 
Meflina. 

PAU,  a city  of  France,  in  the  province  of 
Gafeony  and  territory  of  Bearne,  fiiuated 
on  the  river  Gave,  thirty-fix  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Bayonne. 

PAVAGE,  in  our  old  law’-books,  figni- 
fies  money  paid  towards  paving  the  ftreets 
or  highway. 

PAVAN,  a grave  kind  of  dance,  borrowed 
from  the  Spaniards,  wherein  the  per- 
formers make  a kind  of  wheel,  or  tail, 
before  each  other,  like  that  of  a peacock  ; 
whence  the  name. 

Pavement,  a layer  of  llone,  or  other 
matter,  ferving  to  cover  and  ftrengihcn 
the  ground' of  divers  places  for  the  more' 
commodious  walking  on. 

In  Engiantl  the  pavements  oF  the  grand 
ftreets,  (Sc.  are  ufually  of  pebbles; 
courts,  ttables,  kitchens,  halls,  churches, 
(Sc.  are  paved  ufually  with  tiles,  hrickr, 
flags,  or  fire  ftenes  ; and  I'ometinies  wiih 
a kind  of  free-ftone  and  rag-ftooe.  In 
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Fp-?_ncc  tlie  public  roadf,  ftre^ts,  courts, 
trc.  are  paved  with  gres,  a kind  of  free- 
Hoiic.  In  Venice  the  (fleet.-,  &c.  .are 
p.iveci  with  brick ; churches  fomelimes 
will)  marble,  and  Ibiiiqtimes  with  niofaic 
wnik.  Ill  Aniiferdam  and  the  chief  ci- 
ties-oL  Holland,  they  call  their  brick  pave- 
tnem  the  btirgfr-mafters  pavement,  to  di- 
jBiiiguifh  it  from  the  Hone  or  flint  pave- 
me.i!  .vl  ich  is  iifually  in  the  middle  of 
the  Iticet,  lerving  for  the  pafl'age  of  their 
i'.ones,  carts,  coaches,  and  other  carri- 
aric.r ; the  brick  horders  being  defigned 
for  the  paffage  cf  people  on  foot. 

Pavements  of  fiee-lfone,  flints,  and  flags, 
in  (fleets,  are  laid  dry,  that  is,  are 
retained  in  abed  of  fand  ; thofe  of  courts, 
(tables,  ground-rooms,  &c.  are  laid  in 
' mortar  cf  lime  and  fand,  or  in  lime  and 
ttement,  efpecially  if  there  be  vaults  or 
cellars  underneath  : fome  mafons,  after 
laying  a floor  dry,  erpecially  of  brick, 
Cpreatl  a thin  mortar  over  it,  (weeping  it 
backwards  and  forwards,  to  fill  up  the 
jclints.  Thirty-two  (fatute  bricks  laid 
flat,  ■ pave  a yard  fquare  ; fixty-four  of 
edge-wife.  See  the  article  Brtck. 

The  fquare  tiles  iiCed  in  paving,  called 
paving-bricks,  are  of  various  (ties,  from 
fix  to  twelve  inches  fquare.  Pavements 
of  rhur.-hes,  &c.  frequently  confift  of 
Hones  of  different  colours  chiefly  black 
and  white  ; and  of  fevcral  forms,  but 
chiefly  fquare' and  lozenges,  artfully  diC- 
I.  pofed. 

Pavement  of  terrace,  is  that  which  ferves 
fer  the  covering  cf  a platform,  whether 
it  be  over  a vault,  or  on  a wooden-floor. 
Thofe  over  vaults  are  tifually  ftones 
fquareci,  and  bedded  in  lead.  Thofe  on 
■wood  are  either  (tones  with  beds,  for 
bridges  ; tiles  for  ceilings  in  rooms ; or 
lays  of  mortar,  made  of  catment  and  lime, 
with  flints  or  brirks  laid  flat,  as  is  Hill 
prafiiled  by  people  in  theeali  and  foutb, 
on  the  tops  of  their  hotifes. 

IWtr/circ  Pavement.  See  Mosaic-work. 
Trf elated  Pavement.  See  Tesselated. 
PAVETTA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
tetrandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
^litli  a monopetalous  funnel  fafliioned 
fltv.ver,  and  a iiiono(permous  berry  for 
its  fruit. 

PAVI.A,  a city  of  Italy,  in  the  dulchy  of 
Milan,  ca|  ital  of  the  Pavefan,  the  fee  of 
a bifhop,  and  univerfity.  Ciliated  in  ealt 
long.  9”  ro',  and  north  lat.  45®  15'.' 
Pavia,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  oftan- 
dtia-monogynia  clafs  cf  plants,  the  so- 
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rolla-  whereof  confiHs  of  five  roundilir 
petals,  the  upper  ones  being  longer  than 
the  reH,  and  all  of  them  inferted  into  tlj^ 
cup  by  very  long  ungues ; the  fruit  it 
coriaceous,,  turbinated,,  obtufely  tetrago- 
, nal,,  made  up  of  four  valves,  and  con- 
taining four  cells the  feeds  are  folitary 
and  roundifli. 

PAVICULA,  among  the  Romans,  a ram- 
mer or  inftrument  for  beating  down  or 

■ levelling  a fpot  of  ground,  confifling  of 
a block  of  wood,,  a foot  long,  andhaifa 
foot  thick,  with  a long  handle. 

•PAVILION,  in  arebiteflure,  (ignifies  a 
kind  of  turret  or  building,  nfually  inful- 
ated,  and  contained  under  a (ingle  roof  j 
fometimes  fquare,  andfometimes  in  foam 
of  a dome  ; thus  called  from  the  refeni- 
blance  of  its  roof  to  a tent. 

Pavilions  are  fometimes  ai(b  projeJling 
pieces,  in  the  front  of  a building,  mark- 
ing the  middle  thereof;  fomelimes  the 
pavilion  flanks  a corner,  in  which  cafe  it 
is  called  an  angular  pavilion.  TheLou- 
vre  is  flanked  vvith  four  pavilions  t llie 
pavilions  are  ufually  higher  than  the  tell 
of  the  bujlding..  There  are  pavilions 
built  in  gardens,  commonly  called  funi- 
mer-houlfe,  pleafure  Iioufes, Sfc.  Some 
caHIes  or  foils  confiH  only  of  a fmgle  pa, 
vilion,  ’ 

Pavilion,  in  military  affairs,  (ignifies  a 
tent  railed  on  poHs,  to  lodge  under  in  ihs 
fummer  time.  See  the  article  Tent. 
Pavilion  is  alfo  fometimes  applied  to 
flags,  colours,  enligns,  Handards,  ban- 
■ nets,  Sfc.  .See  the  articles  Flag,  ®c. 
Pavilion,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a cover- 
ing in  form  cf  a tent,  which  invefts  or 
wraps  up  the  armories  of  divers  kings 
and  fovereigns,  depending  only  on  God 
and  their  fworcl. 

The  pavilion  confiHs  of  two  parts.)  tlie 
top  which  is  the  chapeau,  or  coronet) 
and  the  curtin,  which  makes  themanllp. 
None  but  fovereign  monarch?,  according 
to  the  french  herald.?,  may  bear  the  pavi- 
lion entire,  and  in  all  its  parts,  Tliofe 
who  are  eleflive,  or  have  any  depenil- 
ance,  fay  the  heralds,  niiiH  take  off  tlie 
head,  and  retain  nothing  but  the  curtains. 
Pavilions,  among  jewellers,  the  under- 
fides  and  corners  oflhe  brilliants,  lying 
between  the  girdle  and  the  collet. 

St.  PAUL  de  Leon,  a port-town  of  France, 
in  the  province  of  Britanv,-"fituated  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Engliflt  channel,  in 
welt  lung.  4°,  and  north  lat.  49°. 

St,  Paul,  A town  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
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vince.  of  Dauphitie,  fituated  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  river  Rhone,  twelve  miles 

north  of  Orange. 

Si.  Paul,  is  alfo  a city  of  Brafil,  in  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  St.  Vincent, 

■ Ciliated  in  weft  long.  50»,  and  fouth  lat. 
55°  30'. 

PAULIONISTS,  in  church-hiftory,  chri-. 
ftian  heretics  of  the  Illd  century,  difciples 
of  Paul  Samofatenfis,  bifliop  of  Antioch, 
who  denied  Chrift’s  divinity,  maintaining 
that  when  vve  call  him  the  Son  of  God, 
we  do  not  thereby  mean  that  lie  is  really 
and  truly  God  ; but  only  that  he  was  fo 
perfefl  a man,  and  fo  fuperior  in  viitue 
to  all  others,  that  h.e  had  this  name  given 
him  by  way  of  eminence,  The  pkulio- 
nifts,  continued  to. the  Vth  century, 
Botwithftanding  the  prohibition  of  the 
emperor  Conftantine  the  great,  who  for- 
bad them  and  other  heretics  to  hold  pu- 
blic alfemblies. 

PAULICIANS,  chriftian  heretiis  of  the 
Vllth  century,  difciples  of  one  Conftan- 
tine,  a native  of  Armenia,  and  a favourer 
of  theertors-of  Manes  j who,  as  the  name 
nianichees  was  become  cdipus  to  all  na- 
tions, gave  thofe  of  his  fefl  the  title  of 
Paulicians,  on  pretence  that  they  follow- 
ed only  the  doftrine  of  St.  Paul.  One  of 
their  nioft  deteftable  maxims  was,  not  to 
give  alms  to  the  poor,  that  they  might 
not  contribute  to  the  fupport  of  creatures, 
who  were  the  works  of  the  bad  god. 
See  the  article  Manichees. 

PAULLINIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
pflandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  confifts  of  four  oblong 
petals,  of  an  obverfely  oval  figure,  pa- 
tent, and  twice  as  large  at  the  cup  : 
the  fruit  is  a large  triquetrous  capfule, 
formed  of  three  valves,  and  containing 
three  cells  ; the  feeds  are  fingle,  and  of 
an  oval  figure. 

PAUNCH,  Pantch, or Panch,  onboard 
a (hip,  are  broad  clouts,  woven  of  thrums 
and  finnets  together,  to  fitve  things  from 
galling  and  fretting  ; therefore  they  are 
made  faft  lo  the  main  and  fore-yards  for 
that  purppfe. 

PAVO,  in  zoology.  See  Peacock. 

Pavo,  in  aftronomy,  a fouthern  confteila- 
tion,  called  the  peacock. 

PAUPER,  in  law.  See  the  article  Forma 

PAUPERIS. 

■PAURAEDRASTYL^,  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  the  name  of  a genus  of  perfect  cry- 
ftals,  with  double  pyramids,  and  no  in- 
termediate column,  compcfed  of  twelve 


planes,  or  two.  hexangular  (tyraraidipy 
joined  bafe  to  bafe.  See  Crystal. 

PAUSANIA,  in  grecian  antiquity,  a fefti- 
val,in  which  were  folemn  games,  wherein 
nobody  contended  but  free-born  Spar- 
tans; in  honour  of  Paufanias,  the  fpar- 

. tan  general,  under  whofe  conduff  the 
Greeks  overcame  Mardonius,,  in  the  fa- 
mous battle  at  Plateas : there  was  always 
an  oration  in  honour  of  Paufanias. 

PAUSARY,  paufarius,  in  roman  antiqui- 
ty, an  officer,  who,  in  the  folemn  ponips 
of  prpceffions  of  the  goddels  If>«,  direfiled 
the  flops  or  paufes.  In  thefe  ceremonies 
there  were  frequent  (lands  at  places  pre- 
pared for  the  purpofe,  wherein  the  ftatues 
of  Ids  and  Anubis  were  fet  down  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  nefting-places  in 
the  proceilion  of  the , Holy  facrament,  in 
the  romi(ti  church : the  reft  were  called' 
manfiones. 

Pausary  wss  alfo  the  name  of  an  officer 
in  the  roman  gallics,  who  gave  the  fignal 
to  the  rowers,  and  marked  the  times  and 
paufes,  to  the  end  they  might  a£l  in  con- 
cert, and  row  oil  together:  this  was  done 
with  a mufical  inftrument. 

PAUSE,  a Hop  or  celTation  of  fpcaking, 
finging,  playing,  or  the  like.  The  ufe 
of  pointing  in  grammar,  is  to  make  pro- 
per paufes,  in  certain  places.  There  i* 
a paiife  in  the  middle  of  each  verfe  ; in 
an  hemiftich  it  is  called  a reft  or  repofe. 
See  the  article  Rest. 

Pause,  in  mufic,  a charafler  of  filence, 
or  reft,  called  alfo  by  fome  a mute  figure  ; 
becatife  it  (liews  that  fome  part  or  perfoii 
is  to  he  Blent,  while  the  reft  continue  the: 
fong.  Paufes  are  ufed  either.for  the  fake- 
of  Come  fugue  or  imitation,  .or  to  give  a 
breathing  time  i or  to  give  room  for  an- 
other voice,  fife,  to  anfwer  what  this  part 
fling,  as  in  dialogues,  echoes,.fif,i;.  , 
General  paufe  denotes  a general  cefTation 
or  filence  of  all  the  parts  ; apd  demi- 
paufe,,  a ceffation  for  the  time  of  half  a 
rac.afure.  They  z\Co  fay,  paufe  of  a mi- 
nim, paufe  of  a femibreve,  long  paufe, 
paufes  of  a cro.ma  and  femicroma,  being 
names  given  by  the  Italians,  to  exprefe 
the  different  values  or  duration  of  paufes 
for  the  figns  of  which,  fee  the  article 
Character. 

PAW,  Patte,  in  heraldry,  the  fore-foot 
of  a beaft,  cut  off  lliort.  If  the  leg  be 
cut  off,  it  is  called  gambe.  Lions  pavvs 
are  much  ufed  in  armory. 

Paw,  in  the  manege..  A horfe  is  faid  to 
paw  the  ground,  \yhen  his  leg,  being 
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(ilher  tired  or  painful,  he  does  not  reft  it 
upon  the  ground,  and  fears  to  hurthim- 
felf  as  he  walks, 

PAWLE,  in  a Ihip,  a fmall  piece  of  Iron 
bolted  to  one  end  of  the  beams  of  the 
deck,  clofe  to  the  capftan  ; butyetfoea- 
fily,  as  that  it  can  turn  about.  Its  ufe 
, is  to  ftop  the  capftan  from  turning  back, 
by  being  made  to  catch  hold  of  the 
whelps : they  therefore  fay,  heave  a 
pawle;  that  is,  heave  a little  more,  for 
the  pawle  to  get  hold  of  the  whelps ; and 
this  they  call  pawling  the  capftan, 

PAWN,  a pledge  lodged  for  the  fecurity 
Of  the  payrtient  of  a fum  of  money  bor- 
rowed, As  the  party  that  pawns  the 
goods,  has  a general  property  therein, 
they  cannot  be  forfeited  by  the  perfort  that 
hath  them  In  paivn,  for  any  offence  of  his; 
neither  can  they  be  taken  In  execution 
for  his  debt : on  the  other  hand,  where 
goods  are  repa^lvned  for  money,  if,  after 
judgment  is  obtained  againft  the  pawner 
tor  debt,  the  goods  in  the  pawhee’s 
hands,  are  not  liable  to  execution  until 
■fuch  time  as  the  money  lent  be  paid  to 
the  pawnee.  He  that  borrows  money  on 
a pawn,  is  to  have  again  the  pledge, 

1 when  he  repays  the  fame;  or  he  may 
bring  an  aflion  for  detaining  it ; and  his 
very  tender  of  the  money  revefts  the  fpe- 
cial  property  in  him.  Likewife  it  has 
been  held,  that  where  a broker  refufes, 
on  tendering  the  money,  to  redeliver  tlie 
goods,  he  thereupon  ihall  be  indifled. 
In  cafe  goods  are  pawned  for  lent  money, 
and  no  day  fixed  for  their  redemption, 
they  are  faid  to  be  redeemable  at  any  time 
during  the  pawner’s  life  ; and  though 
they  may  hot  be  redeemed  after  his  death, 
they  may  after  the  death  of  the  pavvnee. 
Where  the  pawn  is  redeemable  on  a cer- 
tain day,  it  muft  be  ftriflly  obferved,  or 
upon  failure  of  payment  it  may  be  (bid. 
Alfo  it  is  the  common  practice  of  the 
brokers,  when  no  day  is  fixed  for  redemp- 
tion, not  to  ftay  longer  than  a year  for 
their  money,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  they  ufually  fell  the  goods. 

Pawn,  among  miners,  a pledge  put  into 
the  bar-mafter’s  hand,  at  the  time  when 
the  plaintiff  caufes  the  bar-mailer  to  ar- 
reft  the  mine. 

Pawn-broker.  See  the  article  Broker. 

PAX,  PEACE.  See  the  article  Peace. 

PAY”,  in  the  fea-language.  The  Teamen 
fay,  pay  more  cable,  when  they  mean 
to  let  out  more  cable. 

PAYING,  among  feamen.  ^Yhen  the 
feams  of  a (hip  are  laid  over  with  a coat 


of  hot  pitch,  if  is  called  paying  her;  and 
when  this  is  done  with  canvas,  parcel, 
ing : alfo  when,  after  ihe  is  graved,  and' 
the  foil  burned  off,  a new  coat  of  tallow 
and  foap,  or  one  of  train-oil,  rofih,  and 
brimftone  boiled  together,  is  put  on  her 
that  is  alfo  called  paying  of  a (hip.  ’ 

Payment,  the  difeharge  of  a debt,  ei- 
ther by  money  really  told,  or  by  bills  of 
exchange,  fife.  See  the  article  Debt. 
The  manner  of  payment  Ihall  be  direfied 
by  him  that  pays  the  money,  and  not 
by  the  receiver  of  it.  If  money  be  paid 
before  the  time,  it  is,  in  law,  accounted 
a payment  at  the  day ; and  here  the  pay. 
ment  of  a leftef  foin  may  be  a fatisfaflion 
for  the  whole,  though  not  otherwife. 

PAZ,  a city  of  Peru  ih  South  America, 
fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  lake  Titi- 
caca:  weft  long.  66°,  and  fouth  lat.  iS". 

Pea,  pifum,  in  botany;  See  PisuM. 

PEACE,  pax,  in  its  general  fignification, 
iftauds  in  contradiftinflion  to  war. 

Peace,  in  our  law-books,  fignifies  a quiet 
and  inoffenfive  behaviour  towards  the 
king  and  his  people.  It  is  obferved, 
that  all  authority  for  keeping  the  peace 
comes  originally  from  the  king,  who  is 
the  fupreme  officer  or  magiftrate  for  the 
prefervation  of  it.  Alfo  the  lord-chan- 
cellor  and’ judges  of  the  king’s  bench, 
&c.  have  a general  power  to  keep  the 
peace  over  all  the  realm  ; as  have  like- 
wife ail  courts  of  record  within  their 
own  precin6ls,  and  Iheriffs  of  counties, 
juftices  of  the  peace,  conftables,  fife.  No 
perfon  may  break  the  peace  without  be. 
ing  liable  to  imnifliment ; and  where 
any  perfon  is  in  danger  of  harm,  or  feme 
bodily  prejudice  from  another,  on  oath 
made  thereof  before  a juftice  of  the  peace, 
or  other  magiftrate,  he  may  be  fecured 
by  bond  or  recognizance,  which  is  com- 
monly called  binding  to  the  peace. 

Pe.ace  of  tbe  iiiig,  is  that  peace  or  feca- 
rity,  both  of  life  and  goods,  which  the 
king  piomifes  to  all  his  fubjeifls,  or 
others  that  are  under  bis  proteflioc. 
There  is  alfo  the  peace  of  tbe  king’s 
highways,  which  is  to  be  free  from  ill 
annoyance  and  moleftation ; to  which 
may  be  added  the  peace  of  the  plough, 
whereby  both  the  plough  and  plough- 
cattle  are  feenred  from  diftreiTes;  aed 
fairs  are  fiid  to  have  their  peace,  fo  that 
no  perfon  may  be  troubled  there  for  debts 
contrafled  elfewhere. 

PEACH,  in  botany.  SeePERsiCA. 

PEACOCK,  pa-v',  in  ornithology,  3 g-- 

^nus  of  birds,  of  the  order  of  the  gallirix- 
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(lie  charaSers  of  wWcIi  are  thefe  : there 
are  four  toes  on  each  foot,  and  the  head 
is  ornamented  with  an  ete6l  creft  of 
feathers. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  feveral  fpecies, 
diftinguifhed  by  their  different  colours. 
The  male  of  the  common  kind  is,  per- 
haps, the  moft  gaudy,  of  all  the  bird- 
kind  i the  length  and  beauty  of  whofe 
tail,  and  the  various  forms  in  which  the 
creature  carries  it,  are  fufficfently  known 
and  admired. 

Peacock-fish,  pavo,  in  ichthyology,  a 
very  beautiful  fpecies  of  labrus,  with  the 
pedloral  fins  round  at  the  extremity,  and 
fo  called  from  its  beautiful  variety  of  co- 
lours,  as  red,  blue,  yellow,  brown,  &c. 
It  grows  fometimes  to  more  than  three 
pounds  in  weight.  See  plate  CXCIV, 

fig-  9-  , . ■ . 

PEAK,  a rocky  mountainous  country  in 
the  welt  of  Derbyfhire,  remarkable  for 
its  mines  of  lead  and  iron,  &c, 

PEAN,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  field  of  a 
coat  of  arms  is  fable,  and  the  powder, 
ings  or. 

PEAR,  pyrus,  in  botany.  See  PyRus. 

PEARCH,  in  ichthyology,  the  fame  with 
perca.  See  thearticle  Perca. 

Pearch-fishing.  See  Fishing. 

Pearch-glhe,  the  name  of  a kind  of 
glue  of  remarkable  ftrength  and  purity, 
made  from  the  Ikins  of  pearches.  See 
the  article  Glue. 

PEARL,  margarita,  .in  natural  hiftory,  a 
hard,  white,  fhining  body,  ufually  round- 
iOi,  toimd  in  a tellaceous  iilh  refembling 
an  oyfter. 

Pearls,  though  elteemed  of  the  number 
of  gems  of  our  jewellers,  and  highly 
valued,  not  only  at  this  time,  but  in  all 
ages,  proceed  only  from  a difteraper  in 

, the  creature  that  produces  them,  ana- 
logons  to  the  bezoars,  and  other  ftony 
concretions  in  feveral  animals  of  other 
kinds;  and  what  the  antients  imagined 
to  be  a drop  of  dew  concreted  into  a 
pearl  in  the  body  of  the  pearl-fifli,  which 
they  fiippofed  rofe  from  ihe  bottom  to 
the  fiuface  of  the  water  to  receive  it,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  water  deftined  to 
form  and  enlarge  the  (hell,  burfting  from 
the  veffels  deftined  to  carry  it  to  the 
parts  of  ihe  lliell  it  Ihould  have  formed, 
and  by  that  means  producing  thefe  little 
concretions, 

The  filh  in  which  thefe  are  ufually  pro- 
duced is  the  Eaft-Indlan  pearl-oyfter, 
as  it  is  commonly,  though  not  very  pro- 
perly, called  ; it  Iras  a very  layge  and 


broad  Ihell  of  the  bivalve  kind,  fome- 
times meafuring  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
over,  but  thofe  of  eight  inches  are  more 
frequent : it  is  not  very  deep  j on  the 
outilde  it  is  of  a dulky  brown,  and  vvith- 
in  of  a very  beautiful  white,  with  tinges 
of  feveral  other  colours,  as  expofed  in 
different  direflions  to  the  light,  Befides 
this  fliell,  there  are  many  others  that  are 
found  to  produce  pearls  ; as  the  com- 
mon oyfter,  the  mufcle,  the  pinna  ma- 
rina, and  feveral  others,  the  pearls  of 
which  are  often  very  good,  but  thofe  of 
the  true  Indian  berberi,.  or  pearl-oyfter, 
are  in  general  fuperior  to  all.  The 
fmall  or  feed-pearls,  alfo  called  ounce 
pearls,  from  their  being  fold  by  the 
ounce,  and  not  by  tale,  are  vaftly  the 
ntoft  numerous  and  common  ; but  as  in 
diamonds,  among  the  multitudes  of  fmall 
ones,  there  are  fmaller  numbers  of  larger 
found,  fo  in  pearls  there  are  larger  and 
larger  kinds;  but  as  they  increafe  in 
lize,  they  are  proportionably  lets  -fre- 
quent, and  this  is  one  reafon  of  their  great 
price. , We  have  fcotch  pearls  frequently 
as  big  as  a little  tare,  ibme  as  big  as  a 
large  pea,  and  fome  few  of  the  lize  of  a 
horfe-bean  ; but  thefe  are  ufually  of  a 
bad  fhape,  and  of  little  value  in  pro- 
portion to  their  weight.  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  had  a pearl  perfeft  in  its  ftiape  and 
colour,  and  of  the  fize  of  a pigeon's 
egg.  De  Boot  tells  us  of  one  in  the  em. 
peror  Rudolph’s  pofleflion,  of  thirty  car- 
rats  weight;  Tavernier  mentions  one  in 
Perfia,  for  which  that  crown  paid  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  a hundred  thou- 
fand  pounds  fterling ; and  we  are  told 
of  Cleopatra’s  poflelling  one  worth  four- 
fcore  thoufand  pounds  of  our  money ; 
pearls  of  fuch  vaft  fizes  as  thefe,  are  as 
rare  as  the  great  diamonds ; but,  as  among 
diamonds,  there  are  a confiderable  num- 
ber, which  though  very  fhort  of  this,  are 
of  great  value.  The  fineft,  and  what 
is  called  the  true  lhape  of  the  pearl, 
a perfeft  round  ; but  if  pearls  of  a con-, 
derable  fize  are  of  the  lhape  of  a pear, 
as  is  not  unfrequently  the  cafe,  they  are 
not  lefs  valued,  as  they  ferve  for  ear- 
rings and  other  ornaments.  Their  co- 
lour ought  to  he  a pure  white,  and  that 
not  a dead  and  lifelefs;  but  a clear  and 
brilliantone ; they  muft  be  perfeflly  free 
from  any  foulnefe,  fpot  or  ftain,  and 
their  furfaces  muft  be  naturally  I'mooth 
and  gloliy,  for  .they  bring  their  natural 
polilh  with  them,  which  art  is  not  able 
to  improve, 
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pearls  are  formed  of  the  matter  of 
the  fcell,  and  confitt  of  a number  of 
coats  fpread  with  perfeft  regularity  one 
over  another,  in  the  manner  of  the  feve- 
rai  coats  of  an  onion,  or  like  the  feveral 
ftrata  of  the  ftones  found  in  the  bladders 
or  ftomachs  ofanimals,  only  much  thinneit. 
It  is  obferved  that  the  whiteft  pearls, 
brought  into  Europe,  contraft  a yellow- 
taefs  on  thefuiface,  which  no  art  can  re- 
cover i but  there  is  a way  of  talcing  off 
/ the  whole  outer  coat  of  the  pearl,  in 
which  cafe  the  fecond  furface,  which  is 
as  bright  as  the  originally  external  one, 
preferves  its  beahty  for  a long  time. 
This,  however,  is  a very  nice  operation 
to  perform,  and  at  bed  greatly  dimi- 
niflies  the  value  of  the  pearl  by  taking 
from  its  fize  and  weight.  It  is  laid  that 
thofe  pearls  which  have  fomewhat  of  a 
yellowilh  call:  never  alter,  nor  ever  lofe 
their  luftre;  and  if  this  be  true,  the  an- 
tients,  who  preferred  thofe  which  were  a 
little  yellowilh  to  theperfeflly  white  ones, 
had  great  reafon  on  their  fide. 

The  little  protuberances,  like  warts, 
which  we  fee  rifing  in  bemifpherical  fi- 
jgures  from,  the  furfaces  of  Ihells,  are 
evidently  of  the  pearl-lcind,  only  not 
detached  : when  ihefe  are  of  a good  co- 
lour, and  tolerably  large,  our  workmen 
BUt  them  out,  and  make  fomething  of 
them  under 'the  name  of  wenS  of  pearls. 
This  valuable  article  of  commerce  is  not 
the  produift  of  any  peculiar  part  of  the 
world.  The  Eaft-Indies  and  America 
produce  the  pearl  fltell-filli  in  abundance, 
and  it  is  found  with  good  pearls  in  many 
■parts  of  Europe.  The  coafts  of  the 
ifland  Ceylon  afford  pearls  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  all  the  Eaft  in  the  beauty  cf  their 
colour,  but  there  are  no  very  large  ones 
found  there.  The  Perfian  gulph  abounds 
with  the  pearl-filli,  and  fifheries  are  efta- 
blilhed  on  the  coafts  of  the  feveral  iflands 
in  it.  In  America,  there  are  filheries  in 
the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and  along  the 
'coaft  of  Terra  Firma,  all  which  yield 
confiderable  advantage.  The  europeah 
pearls  are  principally  found  on  the  coafts 
of  Scotland,  and  the  neighbouring  parts. 
The  pearls  met  with  in  apothecaries 
lliops  are  of  various  kind?,  all  that  are 
unfit  for  the  jewellers  purpofes  coming 
thither  ; confequenlly  feme  of  the  rough 
and  ill  fliaped  pearls,  and  thofe  of  bad 
colours,  are  at  times  to  fie  met  with 
there  ; though  the  generality  are  what 
are  only  toofmall  for  working  into  toys, 
3c,  Th«fe,  after  levigation,  hiake  an  im- 
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palpable  powder,  which  is  much  talked 
of  as  an  ingredient  in  what  is  called 
pearl-cordials  ; but  mod  of  the  apotlie- 
caries  ufe  only  levigated  oyfter-lhell  un- 
der  its  name.  Great  praifes  have,  in- 
'deed,  been  given  to  pearls  as  cordials 
and  'fudorifics  ; but  without  any  great 
foundation  : for  they  feem  mere  alka- 
line abfprbents,  and  as  good  as  crabs- 
eyes,  or  oyfter-flrells,  but  not  better. 
Diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  and  all  other 
jewels,  are  imported  duty  free,  only  le- 
vigated  or  beaten  pearls  payj  on  impor- 
tation, 7-^-d,  the  ounce  troy  j and  draw 
back,  on  exportation,  6-/o%d. 

Manner  (f  fijhing  far  Pearls  in  the  EaJ!- 
Indies.  There  are  two  feafons  for  pearl- 
fifliing,  the  firftisin  March  and  April^ 
and  the  laft  in  Augu'ft  and  September; 
and  the  more  rain  there  falls  in  the  year, 
tire  more  plentiful  are  thefe  fiflreries.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  feafon  there  ate 
fometimes  two  hundred  and  fifty  barks 
on  the  banks  ; the  larger  barks  having 
two  divers,  and  the  fmaller  one.  Each 
barjc  puts  off  from  /bore  at  fun-rife, 
with  a land-breeze,  which  never  fails; 
‘and  returns  again  by  a fea- breeze, ' 
which  fucceeds  it  about  nbon.  Asfoon 
as  the  barks  andve  at  the  place  where 
the  fifti  lie,  and  have  caft  anchor,  each 
diver  binds  a ftone  fix  inches  thick,  and 
a foot  long,  under  his  body ; which 
ferves  him  as  ballaft,  prevents  his  being 
driven  away  by  the  motion  of  the  water, 
and  enables  him  to  walk  more  fteadily 
under  the  waves.  They  alfo  tie  ano- 
ther Very  heavy  ftone  to  one  foot,  by 
which  they  are  very  fpeedily  fent  to  the 
bottom  of  the  fea  ; and  as  the  oyfters  are 
ufually  firmly  fattened  to-the  rocks,  they 
arm  their,  hands  with  leather- mittens  to 
prevent  their  being  wounded  in  pulling 
them  violently  off;  but  this  talk  fome 
perform  with  an  iron-fake.  In  the  laft 
plac»,  each  diver  carries  down  with  him 
a large  net  in  the  manner  of  a fack,  tied 
to  his  neck  by  a long  cord,  the  other 
end  of  which  is-  faftened  to  the  fide  of 
the  bark.  This  net  is  to  hold  the  oyfters 
gathered  from  the  rock,  and  the  cord  is 
to  pull  up  the  diver  when  his  bag  is  full, 
of  he  vvants  air.  SeeDfViNG. 

In  this  equipage  he  fometimes  precipi- 
tates hithlelf  fixty  feet  under  water;  and 
as  he  has  no  lime  to  lofe,  he  no  fooner 
arrives  at  the  bottom,  than  he  begins  to 
run  from  fide  to  fide  tearing  up  all  the 
oyllers  he  meets  with,  and  cramming 
then  into  his  budget, 
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At  whatever  de;-th  the  divers  nre',  the 
light  is  lb  great,  that  they  eafily  fee  what- 
ever paffes  in  the  fea  : and  to  their  great 
confternation  fometiraes  perceive  mon- 
ftroiis  fillies,  from  which  all  their  addrels' 
in  muddins^  the  water,  ©’r.' will  not  al- 
ways fave  them,  biM  they  unhappily  be- 
come their  prey  ; and  of  all  the  dangers 
of  the  filliery,  this  is  one  of  the  greatelt 
and  moft  ufual.  The  heft  divers  will 
keep  under  water  near  half  an  hour,  and 
■the  reft  do  not  ftay  lefs  than  a quarter. 
During  this  time  they  hold  their  breath 
without  the  ufe  of  oils,  or  any  other 
liquors ; only  acquiring  the  habit  by  long 
prafb’ce.  When  they  find  themfelves 
ftreigluened  they  pull  the  rope  to  which 
the  bag  is  faftened,  and  hold  fall  by  it 
with  both  hands ; when  thofe  in  the 
bark,  taking  the  lignal,  heave  them  up 
into  the  air,  and  unload  them  of  their 
filli,  which  is  fometimes  five  hundred 
oyfters,  and  fometimes  not  above  fifty. 
Some  of  the  divers  need  a moment’s  re- 
fpite  to  recover  breath  ; other's  jump  in 
again  inftantly,  continuing  thl^  violent 
exercife  without  intermilTion  for  feveral 
hours. 

On  the  lliore  they  unload  their  barks, 
and  lay  their  oyfters  in  an  infinite  num-  . 
her  of  little  pits  dug  in  the  land  four 
or  five  feet  fquare;  railing  heaps  of  land 
over  them  to  the  height  of  a man;  and 
in  this  condition  they  ai'e  left,  till  the 
rain,  wind,  and  fun  have  obliged  them  to 
open,  which  foon  kills  them  : upon  this 
the  lielli  rots  and  dries,  and  the  pearls, 
thus  (lifengaged,  fall  into  the  pit,  on 
their  taking  out  the  lliells.  Afterclea'r- 
ing  the  pits  of  the  grolfer  filth,  they  fift 
the  fand  feveral  times  in  order  to  find  the 
pearls ; but  whatever  care  they  take, 
they  always  lofe  a great  many.  After 
Cleaning  and  drying  the  pearls,  they  ate 
palTcd  through  a kind  of  fieve,  according 
to  their  fizes  ; the  fmalleft  are  then  fold 
as  feed-pearls,  and  the  reft  put  up  to 
auftion,  and  fold  to  the  higheft  bidder. 
jiilijiclal  PeaRI.-s,  are  made  by  reducing 
leed  pearls  to  a pafte,  by  means  of  a che- 
mical preparation  called  mercurial  water, 
making  the  beads  in  filver-moulds,  bor- 
ing them  with  a hog’s  bridle,  and  drying 
■them  in  a clofed  glafs  in  the  fun. 

Beads,  in  imitation  of  pearls,  are  alfo 
mide  of  wax,  and  covered  with  the  fcales 
of  feveral  kinds  of  fifties. 
fTO/jfr  (j  Pearl,  is  the  fhell  not  of  the 
pearl  oyfter,  but  of  another  fea-fifti  of 
the  ovfter-kind.  This  ftiell  on  the  iiifide 
VoL,  III.  ■ 


is  extremely  fmootli,  and  of  the  white-*" 
nefs  and  water  of  pearl  itfelf  ,•  and  it  has. 
the  fame  lilftre  on  the  outfide,  after  the 
firft  laminre  or  fcaies  have  been  cle:-recl 
oft' with  . aquafortis,  and  the  lapidaiies 
mill.  Mother  of  pearl  is  ufed  in  inlaid- 
works,  and  in  feveral  toys,  as  fnuft- 
boxes,  ©c. 

Pearl,  in  heraldry,  in  blazoning  with 
precious  ftones,  is  the  fame  with  argent, 
or  white. 

Peap-l,  PtK,  or 'WEB,  in  medicine,  an  ex.' 
crefeence  growing  in  the  eye.  See  the 
article  Unguis. 

PEAki.-FisH,  rhombus.  See  Rhombus. 

Pearl-FORT,  a fortrefs  in  dutch  Brabant, 
fituated  on  the  river  Scheld,  four  milts 
north-weft  of  Antwerp. 

Pearl-islands,  feveral  fmall  iftands  fitu- 
ated in  the  bay  of  Panama  ; weft  long. 
?i°,  and  between  7°  and  9?  of  north  lat. 

PEAT,  a kind  of  turf  ufed  for  fuel  in 
feveral  countries.  See  the  article  Moss. 
In  Holland  they  have  a way  of  charring 
peat,  fo  that  it  may  ferve  for  fuel  in 
feveral  ciiemical  operations ; but  this 
manner  of  ebarrirg  is  not  yet  known 
in  feveral  countries  where,  perliaps,  peat 
might  be  found. 

PEBBLES,  the  name  of  a genus  cf  fof- 
fils,  diftlnguiftied  from  the  flints  'and 
homochroa,  by  their  having  a variety  of 
colours.  Thefe  are  defined  to  be  ftenes, 
compofed  of  a cryftalline  matter,  de- 
bafed  by  earths  of  various  kinds  in  the 
fame  fpecies,  and  then  fnbjeff  to  veins, 
clouds,  and  other  variegations  ; uluallv 
formed  by  incruftations  round  a central 
nucleus,  .hut  fometimes  the  effi'6t  cf  a 
fimple  concietion,  and  veined  like  the 
agates,  by  the  difpnfiiio'n  the  motion  of 
the  fluid  they  were  formed  in  gave  their 
differently  coloured  fublf-ances.  Dr.  Hill 
obferves,  that  the  variety  of  pebbles, 
were  it  of  England  alone,  is  fo  great, 
that  a hafty  deferiber  would  be  apt  to 
make  alraoft  as  many  fpecies  as  he  faw 
fpeciniens.  A cartful  examination  will 
teach  us,  however,  to  diftinguifti  them 
into  a certain  number  of  etTsntially  dif- 
ferent fpecies,  to  which  all  the  reft  may 
he  referred,  as  accidental  variations. 
When  we  find  the  fame  fubltances  and 
the  fame  colours,  or  fnofe  refiiiting  from 
a mixture  of  the  fame,  fuch  as  nature 
frequently  makes  in  a number  of  ftones, 
we  ftiall  eafily  he  able  to  determine,  that' 
thefe  are  all  of  the  fame  fpecits,  though 
in  different  appearances  ; and  that  whe- 
ther matter  be  difpofed  in  one  oi'  two,  or 
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in  twenty  crufts,  laid  regularly  round  a 
central  nucleus,  or  thrown  without  a nu- 
cleus into  iiTegular  lines,  or  finally, 
blended  into  a fort  of  uniform  rttafs. 
Thele  are  the  three  ftates  in  which  we  are 
liable  to  find  every  fpecies  of  pebble ; for 
if  it  have  been  mod  naturally  and  regu- 
larly formed  by  incruftation  round  a cen- 
tral nucleus,  we  find  that  ever  the  fame 
in  the  fame  fpecies,  and  the  crufts  not 
lei's  regular  and  certain.  If  the  whole 
have  been  more  haftily  formed^  and  have 
been  the  refult  only  of  one  fimple  con- 
cretion, if  that  has  happened  while  its 
different  fubftances  were  all  moift  and 
thin,  they  have  blended  together  and 
made  a mixed  mafs  of  the  joint-colour 
of  them  all ; but  if  they  have  been  fome- 
thing  harder  when  this  has  happened, 
and  too  far  concreted  to  diffufe  wholly 
among  one  another,  they'  are  found 
thrown  together  in  irregular  veins,  Thefe 
are  the  natural  differences  of  . all  the 
pebbles  ; and  having  regard  to  thefe  in 
the  feveral  variegations,  all  the  known 
pebbles  may  be  reduced  to  thirty-four 
fpacies ; for  an  account  of  each,  we  re- 
fer the  curious  to  Hill’s  hiftory  of  follils, 
p.  feq. 

There  are  many  people  of  opinion,  that 
the  fwallowing  of  pebbles  is  very  bene- 
ficial to  health,  in  helping  the  ftomach 
to  digeft  its  food  ; and  a pebble-poffet  is 
an  old"  woman’s  medicine  in  the  cholic 
jn  many  parts  of  England.  Theyufually 
order  the  fmall  white  ftones  to  be  picked 
pp  out  of  gravel- walks  for  this  purpofe, 
and  eat  them  in  large  quantities  in  fome 
fort  of  fpoon- meat,  of  which  milk  is  an 
ingredient ; however  this  cuftom  may 
ftill  prevail,"  we  have  no  phyfician’s  prac- 
tice to  warrant  it,  and  could  produce  in- 
ftances  of  much  mlfchief  refulting  from 
iwallowing  of  pebbles  ; a markable  one 
whereof  the  reader  may  find  recorded  in 
the  philofophital  trapfaflions,  n?  253. 

PECCAN'l',  in  medicine,  a term  ufed  for 
thofe  humours  of  the  -^ody  which  offend 
either  by  their  quantity  or  quality. 

PECIC,  a meafuie  of  capacity,  four  of 
which  make  a buftiel.  See  the  articles 
Measure  anu  BusHEL. 

I’ECORA,  in  natural  hiliory,  a clafs  of 
quadrupeds,  the charaflers  of  which  are, 
that  they  have  no  foreteeth  in  the  upper- 
jaw  ; thofe  in  the  lower  are  fix,  'or  eight; 
the  feet  aye  hovered  with  divided  hoofs; 
and  the  teats  are  two,-  and  are  fuuafed  jn 
the  groin, 

'I'o  this  clafs  of  animals  belong  the  dro- 


medary, the  camel,  the  mofehus,  the 
cervus  or  ftag,  the  capra  or  goat,  the 
flieep,  the  ox,  fife. 

PECQUENCOUR,  a town  of  the  french 
Netherlands,  in  fhe  province  of  Hainalt, 
five  miles  eaft  of  Doway. 

PECTEN,  a genus  of  bivalve  ftiells,  ftiut- 
ting  clofe  all  round,  and  ufually  ofa  dc. 
preffed  form  ; but  it  is  always  aurited, 
or  having  one  or  two  proceffes,  called 
ears,  iffuing  from  the  head  of  the  Ihell 
near  the  hinge. 

The  greater  part  of  the  peflehs  are 
ftriated,  of  coftated  ; the  ribs  or  ridges 
running  in  ftraight  lines  like  the  teeth  of 
a comb;  whence  the  name. 

There  are  a great  many  elegant  fpecies 
of  this  genus  ; as  the  ducal  mantle-ftieil, 
or  peiSen  variegated  wiih  red  and  yel- 
low, and  a few  ribs  ; the  irifli  fcallop-' 
Ihell,  or  red  peflen  variegated  with 
white, 


PECTOR-'iL,  an  enithet  for  medicines 
good  for  diforders  ofthe  breaftand  lungs. 
The  ordinary  intentions  of  thefe  niedi- 
cines  is  either  to  attenuate  or  thicken  the 
humours  of  thefe  parts,  and  to  render 
them  fit  to  be  expeftorated  or  fpit  out. 
See  the  article  EXPECTORANTS. 

The  pefilor.il  decoflion,  as  altered  by  the 
college  of  phyficians,  is  as  follows!  lake 
barley,  raifins  ftoned,  figs,  of  each  two' 
ounces  ; of  liquorice-rooi,  half  an  ounce; 
of  water,  two  quarts.  Boil  the  water 
fill!  with  the  barley,  then  add  the  raifins, 
and  afterwards,  toward  the  latter  end  of 
the  decofilion,  the  figs  and  liquorice; 
the  decofilion  is  fully  ended  when  one 
quart  only  of  liquor  is  left  after  {training. 
PECTORALIS,  in  anatomy,  a pair  of 
mufcles  which  poffeffes  almolj  all  the 
■ whole  breaft,  and  ferves  to  move  the  arm 
forwards.  This  mnfcle  has  its  origin  in 
the  clavicle,  the  fternum,  and  all  the 
true  ribs,  and  its  termination  at  four 
fingers  breadth  below  the  head  of  the 
humerus.  Its  afiiion  is  probably  much 
afiifteJ  by  rlie  afiiion  of  the  coraco  bra- 
chialis,  and  that  cf  the  deltoides  by  that 
of  the  upper  part  of  this  pefiloral  mufcle, 
which  is  ufually  a kind  of  diftinfil  mnfcIc. 
Naturalilis  obferve  a fingnhr  mark  of 
pro'vidence,  in  the  fize  and  ftrength  of  the 
prfiloral  mufcle  in  different  animals.  Itis 
by  the  afiiion  ofthis  mtifcle,  that  tlieflying 
ol  birds  is  chiefly  performed  ; and  there- 
fure  much  larger  and  ftronger  in  birds, 
th.an  in  -any  animals  not  made  for  flight- 
PECTORIS  os,  in  anatomy.  See  the  at- 
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peculate^  in  civil  law,  the  crime  of 
imbezzling  the  public  money,  by  a per- 
fon  intrufted  with  the  receipt,  manage- 

, ment,  or  cuftody  thereof. 

This  term  is  alfo  ufed  by  civilians  for  a 
theft,  whether  the  thing  be  public,  filcal, 
facred,  or  religious. 

PECULIAR,  in  the  canon  law,  fignifies  a 
particular  parilh  or  church  that  has  ju- 
rifdiflion  within  itfelf  for  granting  pro- 
bates of  wills,  and  adminillrations,  ex- 
empt from  the  ordinary  or  billiop's 
courts.  The  king’s  chapel  is  a royal 
peculiar,  exempt  from  all  fpiritual  jurif- 
diflion,  and  referved  to  the  vifitation  and 
immediate  government  of  the  king  him- 
felf.  There  is  likewife  the  archbilliop’s 
peculiar  ; for  it  is  an  aniient  privilege  of 
the  fee  of  Canterbury,  that  wherever  any 
manors  or  advowfous  belong  to  it,  they 
forthwith  become  exempt  from  the  or- 
dinary, and  are  reputed  peculiars  : there 
are  fifty-feven  fuch  peculiars  in  the  fee  of 
Canterbury. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  feme  peculiars 
belonging  to  deans,  chapters,  and  pre- 
bendaries, which  are  only  exempted  from 
the  jurifdiflion  of  the  archdeacon  ; thefe 
are  derived  from  the  bifhop,  who  may 
vifit  them,  and  to  whom  there  lies  an 
appeal.  ■ 

Court  of  Peculiars,  is  a court  in  which 
the  affairs  belonging  to  peculiars  are 
tranfafled, 

PECULIUM,  the  ftoclc  or  eftate  which  a 
perfon,  in  the  power  of  another,  as  a 
ilave,  may  acquire  by  his  induftry. 

In  the  romifli  church,  peculium  denotes 
the  goods  which  each  religious  referves 
and  pofftffes  to  hinifelf, 

PECUNIA,  MONEY.  See  Money. 

In  our  old  law  books  pecunia  denotes 
an  eltate  in  goods  and  chattels,  as  well 
as  in  money. 

PECUNTARy,  a term  applied  to  the 
punilliment  of  offenders  by  mul£l  or  fine, 

PEDAGOGUE,  orPiED.AGOOUE,  waiJa- 
j-iij,®-,  a tutor  or  mailer,'  to  whom  is 
committed  the  difeipline,  and  direflion 
ot  a fcliokr,  to  be  inllrufled  in  grammar 
and  other  arts. 

PEDALS,  the  largeft  pipes  of  an  organ, 
fo  called  becaufe  played  and  flopped  with 
the  foot.  The  pedals  are  made  fquare, 
and  of  wood  ; they  are  ufualiy  thirteen 
in  number.  They  are  of.modern  in- 
vention, and  ferve  to  carry  the  founds  an 
oftave  deeper  than  the  relt.  See  Organ. 
PEDANEUS,  in  the  eivil  law,  a petty 
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judge  who  has  no  formal  feat  of  juftice, 
but  hears  caufes  Sanding,  and  without 
any  tribunal.  The  pedanei  were  elta- 
blifhed  in  the  fee  of  every  province,  by 
the  emperor  Zeno  ; and  juflinian  ereaed 
feven  of  them  at  Conftantinople,  in  man- 
ner of  an  olEce,  granting  them  power 
to  fudge  in  any  fum  as  high  as  three 
hundred  crdwnj. 

PEDANT,  is  ufed  for  a rough  unpolilhed 
man  of  letters,  who  makes  an  imperti- 
nent ufe  of  the  fciences,  and  abounds 
in  unfeafonable  ciiticilins  and  obferva* 
tions.  Dacier  defines  a pedant,  a perlbn 
who  has  more  reading  than  good  fenfe; 
and  Malehranche  deferibes  him,  as  a 
man  full  of  falle  erudition,  who  makes  a 
parade  of  his  knowledge,  and  is  ever 
quoting  fome  greek  or  latin  author,  or 
hunting  back  to  a remote  etymology  5 
hence, 

PEDANTRY,  the  quality  or  manner  of 
a pedant. 

PEDARIAN,  in  roman  antiquity,  thofe 
fenators  who  fignified  their  votes  by  their 
. feet,  not  their  tongues that  is,  fuch  as 
walked  over  to  the  fide  of  thofe  whofe 
. opinion  they  approved  of,  in  divifions  of 
the  houfe.  See  the  article  Senate. 

PEDENA,  or  Pendena,  a town  of  Iflria 
in  the  territory  of  Venice,  fituated  twenty* 
eight  miles  Couth  call  of  Cabo  de  Iftrla. 

PEDESTAL,  in  architeflure,  the  lowed 
part  of  an  oi'der  of  columns,  being  thjt 
. which  fuftains  the  column,  and  ferves  it 
as  a foot  or  ftand.  See  Column. 

The  pedeftal  confifts  of  three  principal 
parts,  uiz.  a fquare,  trunk,  or  dye,  which 
makes  the  body  ; a corniche,  -the  head'  5 
and  a bafe,  the  toot  of  the  pedeftal.  The 
pedeftal  is  properly  an  appendage  to  a 
column,  not  an  effemial  part  of  it  3 
though  M.'Le  Clerc  thinks  it  effential  to 
a complete  order. 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  pedeftals  as 
there  are  of  orders  of  columns,  ‘viz.  the 
tufean,  doric,  ionic,  cormilrian,  and  com- 
pofite  ; ferae  fay  that  the  height  of  the 
pedeftal  in  each  order,  ought  to  be  a 
third  part  of  the  whole  column,  compre- 
hending the  bafe  and  capital,  and  their 
proper  adjunfls,  as  architrave,  frieze, 
and  corniche,  a fourth  part  of  the  fame 
pillar.  Indeed  Vignola,  and  moll  of  the 
moderns,  make  the  pedeftal  and  all  its 
ornaments  in  all  the  orders  one  third  of 
the  height  of  the  column,  including  the 
bale  and  capitals  but  fome  deviate  from 
ij^is  rule.  See  the.article  Base,  &c: 
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The  whole  height  of  the  tiifcan  column, 
comprehending  the  architrave,  hieze  and 
corniclie,  being  divided  into  nine  parts, 
two  of  thefe,  according  to  Vitruvius,  go 
to  the  height  of  the  pedeftal ; which  is- 
by  him  defcribed  in  two  diftlrent  forms, 
ore  of  which  is  plain,  having  only  a 
plinth  for  the  bale,  and  another  for  the 
capital  : the  height  of  each  of  thefe 
plinths  is  one-fixth'of  the  whole  height 
of.  the  pedeftal,  and  the  projeflure  of 
thefe  plinths  is  one-lixth  of  their  height. 
In  the  pedeftal  that  he  defcribes  of  the 
other  form,  he  alfo  divides  the  whole 
height  of  the  pedeftal  into  fix  parts,  one 
of  which  goes  to  the  bafe,  and  one  to 
the  capital.  Palladio  andScamozzi  make 
the  .tufcan  pedeftal  three  modules  high, 
Vignola  five.  See  Tuscan. 

For  the  proportions  of  the  doric  pedeftal, 
fee  the  article  Doric. 

And  for  the  proportions  of  the  ionic  pe- 
eleftal,  fee  the  article  Ionic. 

The  Corinthian  pedeftal  is. the  rlcheft  and 
moft  delicate  of  all.  The  proportions  of 
this  pedeftal  are  alfo  given  already  under 
the  article  Corinthian  ORDER. 
Vitruvius  divides  the  whole  height  of  the 
compofite  column  into  thirteen  parts, 
making  the  height  of  the  pedeftal  three 
of  tliofe  parts.  Vignola  makes  the  com- 
pofite pedeftal  of  the  fame  height  with 
the  Corinthian,  feven  modules ; 

Scamozzi,  fix  modules  two  minutes ; 
Palladio,  fix  modules  feven  minutes;  in 
the  goldibiith’s  arch,  feven  modules  eight 
minutes.  Its  members  in  Vignola  are 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  corinthian, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  whereas 
thefe  are  moft  of  them  .enriched  with 
carvings  in  the  corinthian,  they  are  all 
plain  in  the  compofite,  and  there  is  alfo 
3 difference  in  the  profiles  of  the  bafe  and 
corniche  in  the  two  orders.  Daviler  ob* 
ferves,  that  The  generality  of  architefls 
life  tables  or  pannels,  either  in  relievo  or 
creux  in  the  dyes  of  pedeftals,  without 
any  regard  to  the  charafler  of  the  order  ; 
thofe  in  relievo  he  obferves  are  only  fuit- 
able  to  the  tufcan  and  doric  ; the  three 
ethers  muft  be  indented,  which  he  fays 
is  a thing  the  antients  never  praflifed,  as 
being  contrary  to  the  rules  of  folidity' 
and  Ifrength. 

Pedeftals  acquire  other  denominations, 
as  thofe  following  : i.  Square  pedeftal, 
is  that  whqfe  height  and  width  are  equal, 
as  that  of  the  arch  of  thelions  at  Verona, 
the  coriiuliian  order ; and  fuch,  fome 


followers  of  Vitruvius,  as  Serlio,  Phf. 
lander,  Sfc.  have  given  to  their  tufcan 
orders,  a.  Double  pedeftal,  is  that  which 
fuppoits  two  columns,  and  has  more 
breadth  than  height,  j.  Continued  pe- 
deftal,  is  one  which  fupports  a row  of 
columns  without  any  break  or  interrup- 
tion, as  thofe  whith  futtain  the  fluted 
columns  of  the  palace  of  the  Tuilleries, 
on  the  garden-fide. 

Pedestals  are  fuch  as  ferve  to 

fupport  ftatues  or  figures.  Vignola  ob. 
.■fetves,  that  there  is  no  part  of  architec. 
ture  more  arbitrary,  and  in  which  mere 
liberty  may  be  taken,  than  in  the  pede- 
ftals  of  ftatues  ; there  being  no  rules  or 
. law.s  preferibed  by  antiquity,  nor  any  fet. 
tied  even  by  the  moderns.  There  being 
then  no  fettled  proportion  for  thefe  pe. 
deftals,  the  height  depends  on  the  fmi- 
ation,  and  the  figure  that  they  liiftain: 
when  on  the  ground,  the  pedeftal  is  ufu- 
ally  two  thirds  or  two  fifths  of  that  of 
the  ftatue  ; the  more  maflive  the  (iatue 
is  the  ftronger  the  pedeftal  mull  be. 
Their  form  and  charafilcr,  are  to  be 
extraordinary  and  ingenious,  far  from 
the  regularity  and  Gmplicity  of  the  pedc- 
ftals  of  columns;'  The  lame  author  gives 
a multiplicity  of  forms,  as  oval,  trian- 
gular, multangular,  &c. 

PEDIJETJS,  in  anatomy,  the  fecoiid  of 
the  extenlbr  mufcles  of  the  foot,  having 
its  origin  in  the  lower  part  of  the  perone 
and  annular  ligament ; and  being  di- 
vided into  four  tendons,  which  are  in- 
fected into  the  external  pait  ofthefirlt 
articulation  of  the  four  toes.  Its  nfe  is 
to  extend  the  foot,  together  with  thefirll 
of  the  extenfors,  called  the  extenlbr  com- 
munis. 

PEDICLE,  among  botanifts,  that  part  of 
a ftalk  which  immediately  fuftains  the 
leaf  of  a flower  or  a fruit,  and  is  com- 
monly called  a foot-ftalk. 
PEDICULARIS,  RED  RATTLE,  0? 
LOUSE-WORT,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  didyn'amia-angiofpeimia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  corolla  whereof  confifts  ofa 
Angle  ringent  petal  ; the  tube  is  oblong 
and  gibbous ; the  upper  lip  galeaied, 
erefif,  compreffed;  and  emarginated  ; the 
under  one  is  patent,'  plane,  femitrifid, 
and  obtufe  ; the  fiuit  is  a rcundifli,  acu- 
minated capfule  ; the  feeds  are  nume- 
' rous,  roundifli,  comprelftd  and  coveted. 
This  plant  is  ef  a cooling  and  drying 
nature,  whence  it  is  recommended  m 

. fiftiiias  and  other  Gnous  ulcers,  I' 
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alfo  flops  hemorrhages  and  the  menfes. 

Pedicularjs  morbus,  the  fame  with 
phthiriafis.  See  Phthiriasis. 

PEDICULUS,  LOUSE,  in  zoology,  age- 
ims  of  infers,  the  body  of  which  is  lo- 
bated  at  the  fides  ; the  legs  are  fix,  ferv- 
ing  only  for  walking ; and  the  eyes  are 
two,  and  are  fimple. 

Molt  animals  are  infefted  with  lice,  or 
infefls  which  feed  upon  th.em  : thus  flieep 
have  one  fpecies,  oxen  another,  &c,  and 
mankind  are  not  free  from  them;  for 
befides  the  common  kind,  whofe  natu- 
ral habitation  is  in  the  heads  of  children, 
there  is  another  kind  called  the  crab- 
ioufe,  whofe  natural  refidence  is  about 
the  ppbes.  Authors  alfo  reckon  the 
death-watch  among  the  number  office, 

PEDILUVIUM,  a bathing  of  the  feet/ 
This  bath  may  be  prepared  of  the  fame 
ingredients  with  other  baths.  It  may  ei- 
ther confift  of  light,  pure  water  alone ; 
or,  to  corredl  the  qualities  of  heavy  and 
hard  water,  a lixivium  or  bran  of  wheat 
or  chamomile-flowers  may  be  added. 
Pediluvlum  is  highly  expedient  for  the 
purpofes  of  derivation  in  thofe  difeafes 
which  arife  from  the  congeftions  of  the 
humours  to  the  head  and  breaft,  produced 
by  fpafms  of  the  inferior  parts,  and  ef- 
pecialiy  of  the  hypochondria.  Among 
this  kind,  befides  lethargic  difeafil^;,  we 
may  reckon  almoft  all  diforders  of  the 
head,  fuch  as  madnefs,  melancholy,  ce- 
phalaeas,  hemicranias,  the  clavus  hyfte- 
ricus,  vertigo's,  toothachs,  pains  of  the 
ears,  a gutta  rofacea ; inflammations 
and  defluxions  of  faline  humours  on  the 
eyes,  immoderate  haemorrhages  from  the 
nofe,  and  long  watchings.  Of  this  kind 
are  alfo  fome  diforders  which  affeft  the 
breaft,  fuch  as  convulfirve  afthmas,  dy- 
fpnceas  arifing  from  a plethora,  palpita- 
tions of  the  heart,  dry  coughs,  and  fpit- 
tings  of  blood.  Befides,  baths  for  the 
feet  in  confiquence  of  their- Angular  effi- 
cacy in  relaxing  fpafms,  are  highly  be. 
neficial  in  fpafmodic  and  convulfive  dif- 
nrders,  in  pains,  cardialgias,  colics,  efpe- 
cially  of  the  haemorrhoidal  kind,  gripes 
produced  by  the  ftone,  and  inflations  of 
the  ftomach. 

It  is  to  beobferved,  that  pediluvium  pro- 
duces more  happy  effefls,  if  before  jt  is 
ul'ed  the  quantity  of  blood  is  lelfened  by 
venefeflion  in  the  feet : it  ffiould  be  ufed 
about  bed  time  ; and  the  feet  kept  warm 
till  the  patient  goes  to  bed,  by  which 
means  perfpiration  all  over  the  body  is 
increafed, 
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PEDIGREE.  See  the  article  Descent, 
PEDIMENT,  in  architeflure,  is  a kind 
of  low  pinnacle,  ferving  to  crown  an 
ordonnance,  orfinifli  a frontifpiece,  and  is 
placed  as  ah  ornament  over  gates,  doors, 
windpws,  niches,  altars,  &c.  being  or- 
dinarily of  a triangular  form,  but  fome- 
timeiftforming  an  arch  of  a circle.  The 
parts  of  a pediment  are  the  tympanum 
and  the  corntche,  which  crowns  it,  and 
the  entablature,  which  ferves  it  as.a  bafe, 
or  fcale.  Architefts  have  taken  a great 
deal  of  liberty  in  the  form  of  this  mem- 
ber ; nor  do  they  vary  lefs  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  pediment.  The  molt 
beautiful,  according  to  Daviler,  is  that 
where  its  height  is  about  one  fifth  of  the 
length  of  its  bafe. 

The  pediment  is  ufually  triangular,  and 
fometimes  an  equilateral  triangle,  called 
alfo  a pointed  pediment;  it  is  fometimes 
circular,  though  M.  Eelibien  obferves, 
that  we  have  no  inftance  of  round  pedi- 
ments in  the  antique,  befides  thofe  in  the 
chapels  of  the  rotundo.  Sometimes  its 
upper  corniche  is  divided  into  three  or 
four  fides,  or  right  fines ! fometimes  the 
torniche  is  cut  or  open  a-top,  which  is 
an  abufe  introduced  by  the  moderns, 
particularly  Michael  Angelo ; for  the 
defign  of  this  part  over  doors,  windows, 
&c,  being  chiefly  lo  flielter  thofe  under- 
neath from  the  rain,  to  leave  it  open  in 
the  middle  is  to  fruftrate  its  end.  Some- 
times the  pediment  is  formed  of  a couple 
of  fcrolls  or  wreaths  like  two  Qonfoles 
joined  together  5 fometimes  again  it  is 
without  a bafe,  or  its  lower  corniche  is 
cut  out,  all  but  what  is  bellowed  on  two 
columns  or  pilafters,  and  on  ihefe  is 
raifed  an  arch  or  fweep,  inftead  of  an 
entablature,  of  which  Serlio  gives  an 
inftance  in  the  antique  in  a corinthlaa 
gate  at  Foligny,  in  Umbria  ; and  Daviler 
a modern  one  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter 
at  Rotae. 

Under  this  kind  of  pediments  come 
thofe  little  arched  corniches,  which  form 
pediments  over  doors  and  windows,  fup- 
ported  by  two  confoles,  inftead  either  of 
entablature  or  columns. 

Sometimes  the  pediment  is  made  double-, 
i.  e.  a lefs  pediment  is  made  in  the 
tympanum  of  a larger,  on  account  of 
fome  projeflure  in  the  middle,  as  the 
frontifpiece  of  the  church  of  the  great 
Jefus  at  Rome;  but  this  is  accounted 
an  abufe  in  architeflufe,  though  autho- 
rifed  by  very  good  buildings,  as  the  large 
pavilion  of  the  louvre,  where  the  cary-  • 

atides 
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atides  fupport  three  pediment?,  orie  in 

- another : I'ometimes  the  tympanum  of 
the  pediment  is  cut  out,  or  left  open  to 
Jet  in  light,  as  is  feen  under  the  portico 
of  the  Capitol  at  Rome  ; laftly,  this  open 
pediment  is  fometimes  triangular,  and 
enriched  with  fculpture,  as  rofes,  leaves, 
fife,  as  is  found  in  moft  of  the  gothic 
churches. 

M.  Le  Clerc  obferves,  that  the  modillions 
in  the  corniche  of  the  pediment  fhould 
always  anfwer  exaflly  over  thole  of  the 
entablature.  Indeed  Vitruvius,  fays,  that 
the  antients  did  not  allow  of  any  mo- 
dillions at  all  in  pediments.  M.  Le 
Clerc  alfo  obferves,  that  the  corniche 
which  ferves  the  pediment  as  a bafe, 
fhould  have  no  cymatiura,  ’ by  reafon  the 
cymatium  of  the  reft  of  the  entablature, 
when  it  meets  the  pediment,  paffes  over 
it.  This  change  of  determination  occafions 
a coufiderable  difficulty  ; the  cymatium 
in  this  cafe  appearing  too  broad  in  the 
turn  of  the  angle,  to  remedy  which,  ar- 
chitefls  have recourfe  to feveral  expedients.. 
A pointed  pediment  may  crown  three 
arches,  but  a circular  pediment  can  only 
crown  agreeably.  There  fliould  never 
be  ufed  more  than  two  tympana  over 
each  other  in  the  fame  frontifpiece,  and 

■ even  whete  there  are  two,  it  would  be 
proper  to  have  the  lower  circular,  and  the 
upper  pointed. 

PEDIR,  a town  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra, 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  fiiuated  in.  eaft  long. 
94"  'at.  5°. 

PEDOMETER,  or  Podometer,  the 
fame  wdth  perambulator.  See  the  article 
Perambulator.  . 

PEDRERO,  Peterero,  orPATERERO, 

■ a fmall  piece  of  ordnance,  ufed  on  board 
ftip?,  for  the  difehargihgof  nails,  broken 
iron,  or  partridge  ftiof,  on  an  enemy 
attempting  to  board.  See  ORDNANCE. 
They  are  generally  open  at  the  breech, 
and  iheir  chamber  made  to  take  out, 
to  he  loaded  that  way,  iiiftead  of  at  the 
muzzle. 

PEDUNCLE,  among  botanifts,  the  fame 
with  pedicle.  See  the  .article  PEDICLE. 

PEDUNCULI  CEREBELLI,  in  anatomy, 
three  medullary  proceffes  of  the  cere- 
bellum, whereby  that  part  is  joined  to 
the  medulla  oblongata-.  See  the  article 
Cerebellum. 

The  litft  of  ihefe  proceffes  afeends  from 
the  cerebellum  towards  the  teftes,  and 
forms  what  is  called  the  valvula  magna 
cf  the  brain ; the  fccond  forms  the.aHnu- 


iar  prominence  of  Willis ; and  the  third 
defeends  to  the  fpinal  marrow. 

PEE,  in  rhining,  is  ufed  for  the  place 
where  two  veins  meet  and  crofs  one 
‘ another. 

PEEBLES,  or  Peblis,  a town  of  Scot- 
land, capital  of  the  Ihire  of  Tweedale, 
Ctuated  oh  the  riyer  Tweed,  twenty-two 
miles  fouth  of  Edinburgh, 

PEEK,  in  thefea-language,  is  a word  ufed 
in  various  fenfes.  Thus  the  anchor  is 
faid  to  be  a- peek,  when  the  Jhip  being 
about  to  weigh  comes  over  her  anchor  in 
fuch  a manner  thatthecablehangs  perpen- 
dicularly betwixt  the  haufe  and  the  anchor. 
To  heave  a-peek  is  to  bring  the  peek 
fo  as  that  the  anchor  may  hang  a-peek. 
A (hip  is  faid  to  ride  a-peek,  when  lying 
with  her  main  and  fore-yards  hoifted  up, 
one  end  of  her  yards  is  brought  down  to 
the  flirouds,  and  the  other  raifed  up  an 
end  ; which  is  chiefly  done  when  (lie  lies 
in  rivets,  left  other  (hips  falling  foul  of 
the  yaids  (liould  break  them.  Riding 
a-broad  peek,  denotes  much  the  fame, 
excepting  that  the  yards  are  only  raifed 
to  half  the  height. 

Peek  is  alfo  ufed  for  a room  in  the  hold, 
extending  from  the  biits  forward  to  the 
ftem  : in  this  room  men  of  war  keep 
their  powder,  and  merchant-men  tlieit 
viftuals. 

PEER,  in  general,  (ignifies  an  equal,  or  one 
of  the  fame  rank  and  ftation  : hence  in  the 
afls  of  fome  councils  we  find,  thefe 
words,  with  the  conient  of  our  peers, 
bifhops,  abbots,  &c.  Afterwards  the 
fame  term  was  applied  to  the  vaffals  or 
tenants  of  the  fame  lord,  who' were  called 
peers,  becaufe  they  were  all  equal  in  con- 
dition, and  obliged  to  (erve  and  attend 
him  in  his  courts  i and  peers  in  fiefs,  be- 
caufe they  all  held  fiefs  of  the  fame  lord. 
The  term  peers  is  now  applied  to  thofe 
who  are  impannelled  in  an  inqueft  upon 
a perfon  for  convifling  or  acquitting  him 
of  any  offence  laid  to  his  charge ; and 
the  reafon  why  th'e  jury  is  fo  called,  is, 
becaufe  by  the  common  law,  and  the 
cuftom  of  this  kingdom,  every  perfon  is 
to  be  tried  by  his  peers  or  equals,  a lord 
by  the  lords,  and  a commoner  by  com- 
moners. See  the  article  Jury. 

Peer  of  th>  realm,  a noble  lord  who  has 
a feat  and  vote  in  the  houfe  of  lords, 
which  is  alfo  called  the  houfe  of  peers, 
Thefe  lords  are  called  peers,  becaufe, 
though  there  is  a diftinflion  of  degrees- 
in  our  nobility,  yet  in  publications  they 
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are  equal,  as  in  their  votes  in  parlia- 
ment, and  in  trying  any  nobleman,  or 
other  perfon  impeached  by  the  commons, 
gfr.  See  the  article  Parliament.  , 
All  the  peers  who  have  a right  to  fit  and 
vote  in  parliament,  are  to  be  fummoned 
at  lealt  twenty  days  before  the  trial  of  a 
peer,  indifted  for  treafon  or  felony  : the 
method  of  proceeding  in  which,  is,  after 
the  indiftment  is  found,  the  king,  by 
commiffion  under  the  great  feal,  appoints 
one  of  the  peers,  and  generally  the  lord 
chancellor,  to  be  lord  high  fteward,  who 
in  thefe  cafes  fits  as  judge.  In  order  to 
bring  the  indiflment  before  him,  a cer- 
tiorari is  iffued  out  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery i and  another  writ  alfo  ilTues  for 
bringing  up  the  prifoner,  a precept  be- 
ing made  for  that  ptirpofe  by  the  lord 
high  fteward,  affigning  a day,  and  the 
place  of  trial,  and  for  fummoning  the 
peers,  twelve  of  whom  are  at  Icaft  to 
be  prefent,  and  as  many  more  as  choofe 
to  be  prefent.  The  day  of  trial  being 
come,  and  the  lord  high  fteward  being 
feated  in  his  ufiial  Hate,  after  the  com- 
miflion  is  read,  and  the  particular  cere- 
monies  are  over,  his  lord (liip  declares  to 
the  prifoner  at  the  bar,  the  caufe  of  their 
affembly,  affures  him  of  juftice,  and  at 
the  fame  time  encourages  him  to  anfwer 
without  fear;  on  which  the  indiftment 
is  read  over,  and  the  prifoner  arraigned  ; 
when  after  hearing  all  the  evidence  pro- 
duced for  the  king,  and  the  prifoner’s 
anfwer,  the  prifoner  is  ordered  to  with- 
draw from  the  bar,  when  the  lords  go 
to  fome  place  by  themfelves  to  conlider 
of  the  evidence  ; and  afterwards  being 
returned,  rn  order  to  give  their  verdift, 
the  lord  high  fteward  openly  demands  of 
the  lords  one  by  one,  beginning  With  the 
puifne  lord,  whether  the  prifoner,  calU 
ing  him  by  his  name,  be  guilty  of  the 
frime  for  which  he  is  arraigned  ; when 
laying  their  right  hand  on  their  left 
bread,  they  feparately  anfwer  either  guilty 
or  not  guilty,  upon  their  honour  ; and  if 
he  be  found  guilty  by  a majority  of  votes 
more  than  twelve,  he  is  brought  to  the 
bar  again,  when  the  lord  high  fteward 
acquaints  the  prifoner  with  the  verdifl  of 
his  peers,  and  paffes  fentence  and  judg- 
ment accordingly.  It  has  been  adjudged, 
that  where  fuch  trial  is  by  commiltion, 
as  above,  the  Icrd  high  fteward,  after  a 
verdi6l  given,  may  take  time  to  advife 
upon  it,  and  his  office  continues  till  he 
paffes  judgnient, 
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A peer  is  not  to  be  put  upon  any  inqueft, 
even  though  the  caufe  has  a relation  to 
two  peers:  but  in  trials,  where  any  peer 
is  either  plaintiff  or  defendant,  there 
rauft  be  two  or  more  knights  returned  on 
the  Jury.  Where  a peer  is  defendant  in 
a court  of  equity,  he  is  not  to  be  fworn 
to  his  anfwer,  hut  it  may  be  upon  his 
honour,  as  in  the  trial  of  peers;  how- 
ever when  a pctr'is  to  anfwer  to  inter- 
rogatories, or  to  make  an  affidavit,  or  is 
to  be  examined  as  a witnefs,  he  is  to  be 
fworn.  For  the  other  privileges  of  the 
peers,  fee  the  articles  Nobility, 

Parliament, 

Peers  of  France,  are  twelve  great  lords  of 
that  kingdom,  of  which  fix  are  dukes, 
and  fix  counts  ; and  of  thefe,  fix  are 
ecclefiaftics,  and  fix  laymen  : thus,  the 
archbiftiop  ofRheims,  and  the  billiop  of 
• L.ton  and  Langres  are  dukes  and  peers, 
and  the  hifiiops  of  Chalon  on  the  Marn, 
Noyons,  and  Beauvais,  are  counts  and 
peers.  The  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Nor- 
mandy, and  Aquiiain,  are  lay  peers 
and  dukes ; and  the  counts  of  Flanders, 
Champaign,  and  Touloufe,  lay  peers-' 
and  counts.  Thefe  peers  ttill  affill  at 
the  coronation  of  kings,  either  in  perfon 
or  by  their  reprefentatives,  where  each 
performs  the  funSflons  attached  to  his  re- 
fpeflive  dignity  : but  as  the  fix  lay  peer- 
ages are  all  at- prefent  united  to  the 
crown  e.xcept  that  of  the  count  of 
Flanders  ; fix  lords  of  the  firft  quality 
are  cholen  to  reprel'ent  t'pem  : but  the 
ecriefiaftical  peers  ufually  affill  in  perfon. 
At  prefent,  the  title  of  peer  is  bellowed 
on  every  -lord  whofe  eftate  is  ere£ied' 
into  a peerage,  the  number  of  which  is 
uncertain,  as  It  depends  entirely  on  the 
k'iig.. 

Peer,  in  building.  See  the  article  Pier. 

PEERESS,  a woman  who  is  noble  by  de- 
fcent,  creation,  or  marriage. 

If  a peerels,  by  defcent  or  creation,  mar- 
ries a perfon  under  the  degree  of  nobility, 
fhe  flill  continues  noble:  but  if  (he  ob- 
tains that  dignity  only  by  marriage,  (he 
lofes  it,  on  her  afterwards  marrying  a 
commoner;  yet,  by  the.  curtefy  of 
England,  (he  always  retains  the  title  of 
her  nobility.  No  peerefs  can  be  arrelled 
for  debt  or  trefpal's  ; for  though,  on  ac- 
count of  their  fex,  peere(ies  cannot  fit  in 
the  houfe  of  lords,  yet  they  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  peers,  and  therefore  all 
peerefles  by  birth,  are  to  be  tried  by  their 
peers. 
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PEEVIT,  or  Black-cap,  in  ornitho-  abbot  of  Bangor : but  this  is  impofllble 

}ogy,  the  grey  lanis,  with  a black  head.  . becaufe  the  britifli  monafteries  were  ofa 
See  the  article  Lakus.  ' ' later  date.  St.  Auttin  gives  him  the 

This  is  a very  elegant  fpecies : its  fize  is  charaSer  of  a very  pious  man,  and  a 

about  that  of  the  common  tame  pigeon ; thrillian  of  no  vulgar  rank:  according 

the  head  is  fmall ; and  the  eyes  bright,  to  the  fame  father,  he  travelled  to  Rome, 

their  iris  is  of  a pale,  hazel  colour  j the  where  he  aflbciated  himfelf  with  perfons 

verges  of  the  eye-lids  are  red,  and  they  of  the  greateft  learning  and  figure,  and 

are  furrounded  with  a fine,  white  plu-  Wrote  his  commentaries  on  St.  Paul’s 

mage;,  the  beak  is  nearly  ah  inch  in  Epiftles,  and  his  letters  to  Melania  and 

length,  it  is  of  a fine,  bright  fcarlet,  and  Demetrias ; but  being  charged  with  he- 

is  a little  bent  downwards ; the  legs  are  refy,  he  left  Rome,  and  went  into 

llender;  their  colour  is  a blood-red  ; the  Africa,  and  from  thence  to  Jerufalem, 

claws  are  black,  and  the  toe  behind  is  where  he  fettled.  He  died  fomewhere 
very  ftiort  and  fmall.  in  the  ealt,  but  where  is  uncertain.  He 

PEGANUM,  WILD  RUE,  or  harmel,  was  charged  with  maintaining  the  fol- 

in  botany,  a genus  of  the  polyandria-  ' lowing  doftrines  ; i.  That  Adam  was 

inonogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  by  nature  mortal,  and  whether  he  had 

which  confifts  of  five  oval  petals;  and  finned  or  not,  would  certainly  have  died, 

its  fruit  is  a trilocular  capfule  containing  2.  That  the  confequences  of  Adam’s  fin 

a great  many  fmall  feeds.  were  confined  to  his  own  perfon.  3, 

This  herb  is  -faid  to  have  an  inebriating  That  new-born  infants  are  in  the  fame 

. and  foporific  quality.  condition  with  Adam  before  the  fall. 

PEGASUS,  in  aftronomy,  a conftellation  4.  That  the  law  qualified  men  for  the 

of  the  northern  hemifphere,  in  form  of  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  was  founded 

a flying  horfe,  faid  fay  different  authors  upon  equal  promifes  with  the  gofpel. 

to  contain  19,  20,  and  93  liars.  5.  That  the  general  refurreftion  of  the 

PEGMATES,  in  antiquity,  a kind  of  gla-  dead  does  not  follow  in  virtue  of  our 

diators,  who  fought  on  fcaffolds  erefled  Saviour’s  refurreftion.  6.  That  the 

on  ourpofe.  See  Gladiators.  grace  of  God  is  given  according  to  our 

PEGNITS,  a river  of  Franconia,  in  Ger-  merits,  7.  That  this  grace  is  notgrant- 

mrny,  which  joins  its  waters  with  the  ed  for  the  performance  of  every  moral 

Regnits  a little  below  Nurenburg.  afl ; the  liberty  of  the  will,  and  infor- 

PEGU,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  mation  in  points  of  duty  being- fufficient, 

Pegu,  and  fituated  upon  a river  of  the  &c.  Pelagius’s  fentiments  were  con- 

fame  name,  in  97®  eaft  long,  and  north  demned-  by  feveral  councils  in  Africa, 

lat.  17°  30'.  and  by  a fynod  at  Antioch. 

The  kingdom  of  Pegu  is  extended  along  There  was  alfo  a fe6l  of  femi- pelagians; 
• the  eaft  fide  of  the  bay  of  Bengal.  who,  with  the  orthodox,  allowed  of  ori- 

PEINE,  a town  of  lower  Saxony,  four-  ginal  fin;  but  denied  that  the  liberty  of 

teen  miles  weft  of  Biunfwick.  the  will  could  be  fo  far  impaired  thereby, 

PEKIN,  the  metropolis,  of  the  empire  of  that  men  could  not  of  themlelves  ilo 

China,  is  fituated  in  eaft  long,  iii'’,  fomelhing,  which  might  induce  God  to 

and  north  lat.  40°.  afford  his  grace  to  one  more  than  ano- 

It  is  about  twenty  iniles  in  circumfer-  iher:  and  as  to  eleflion,  they  held, 

ence,  and  is  faid  to  contain  2,000,000  that  it  depended  on  our  perleverance ; 

of  people.  God  chooiing  only  fuch  to  eternal  life, 

FELAGIiE  CONCH7E,  in  natural  hiftory,  as  continued  ftedfaft  in  the  faith. 

■ fuch  (hell-fifli  as  always  refide  in  the  PELECANUS,  in  ornithology,  a name 
deep  parts  of  the  fea,  or  thofe  remote  fometimes  given  to  the  platea,  or  fpoon- 
from  land.  bill,  as  well  as  to  the  pelican,  properly 

PELAGI.^NS,  a chriftian  fi61  who  ap-  fo  called.  See  Platea  and  Pelican. 

V peared  about  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth,  PELECOIDES,  in  geometry,  a figure  in 
or  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  ’ form  of  an  hatchet : fuch  is  the  figure 
. Petegius,  the  author  of  this  fedl,  was  B C D A,  plate  CXCV.  fig.  3.  contained 
born  in  Wales,  and  his  name  was 
Morgan,  which  in  the  wglfti  language 
fignifies  fea-born  j from  whence  he  had 
his  latin  name  Pdagius.  Some  of  our 
antient  hiftoiians  pretend  that  he  was 


under  the  two  inverted  quadrantal  arcs 
A B and  AD,  and  the  femi- circle  B C D. 
The  area  of  the  pelecoides  is  demons 
ftrated  to  be  ecjual  to  the  fquare  AC, 
and  that  again  to  the  parallelogram  E B. 
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it  is  equal  to  the  fqiiare  AC,  becaufe  it 
wants  of  the  fquai'e  on  the  left  hand  the 
two  fegments  A.B  and  .AC,  which  are 
equal  to  the  two  fegments  B C and  C D, 
by  which  it  exceeds  on  the  tight  hand. 
PELICAN,  felicanus,  in  ocnithology,  a 
genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  of  the  anferes, 
the  beak  of  which  is  very  long,  crooked, 
and  unguiculated  at  the  extremity : its 
fides  are  not  denticulated,  and  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  head  towards  the  throat 
'is  naked.  See  Ornithology. 

To  this  genus  belong  the  pelican,  pro- 
perly fo  called,  with  a bag  at  the  throat, 
the  cormorant,  and  lhag.  See  the  articles 
Cormorant  and  Shag. 

Mr.  Edwards  defcribes  a pelican  brought 
from  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  which 
feemed  to  him  to  be  more  than  double 
the  life  of  the  largeft  fwan.  He  tells  us, 
he  faw  its  keeper  put  his  head  into  the 
bag,  or  pouch,  under  the  bill,  and  that 
another  man’s  head  might  have  been  put 
in  with  it. 

.■bELiCAN,  in  cfaemiftryj  a kind  of  double 
glafs-velfel,  ufed  in  diftiliing  liquors  by, 
circulation  ; it  confifts  of  a cucurbit  and 
alembic-head,  with  two  tubes  bending 
into  the  cucurbit  again.  See  plate 
CXCVI.  fig.  j.  n®  1. 

But  as  fuch  velfels  are  not  eafily  procu- 
fable,  a Ample  fort,  cbnfifting  only  of 
a bolt-head  with  a long  neck,  into  which 
the  neck  of  another  glafs-velfel  is  invert- 
ed, and  the  jondlure  well  luted,  as  it  muft 
alfo  be  in  the  former,  may  be  feen  ib.  n°  a. 
The  term  pelican  is  alfo  given  to  an  in- 
llrument,  ufed  by  furgebns  for  drawing 
teeth ; and  likevvife  for  an  antient  piece 
of  ordnance,  cai^ying  a ball  of  fix 
pounds. 

PELISA,  a town  of  lower  Hungary,  flib- 
jeft  to  the  houfe  of  Aullria,  thirteen 
miles  Weft  of  Bnda. 

PELLETS,  in  heraldry,  thofyoimdles  that 
are  black,  called  alfo  ogfelles  and  gun- 
. (tones, and  by  theFrench  torteauxde fable. 

, PELLICLE,  among  phyficians,' Sff.  de- 
notes a thin  film,  or  fragment  of  a 
iqembrane.  ' 

When  any  liquor  is  evaporated  in  a 
gentle  heat,  till  a pellicle  arife  at  top,  it 
is  called  an  Evaporation  to  a pellicle ; 
wherein  there  is  juft  liquor  enough  left, 

. to  keep  the  falts  in  fiifion. 

PELOSO,  a town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  thirty. five  miles^welt  sf  Barri. 
Pells,  or  clerk  of  the  PELLS.  See  the 
article  Clerk. 

VOL,  m. 
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PELLUCID,  the  lanje  with  diaphanotiSs 
or  tranfparent.  See  Diaphanous. 

PELT  A,  irArn,  in  antiquity',  a fmall  light 
fort  of  buckler.  See  Buckler. 

■PELVIS,  in  anatomy,  th,e  lower  part  of 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  thus  called 
from  its  refemblance  to  a baibn,  or  ewer, 
in  latin  called  pelvis.  It  is  formed  lly 
the  olTa  ilia  and  ifcbia,  the  os  facnim, 
the  os  coccygis,  and  the  olfa  pubis.  See 
the.article  InnoMiNata  Ossa. 

The  pelvis  is  much  larger  in  Women 
than  in  men,  to  give  room  for-  the 
growth,  &c.  of  the  foetus. 

Pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  is  a membranaceous 
cavity  in  the  kidneys,  which  fends  out 
feveral  proc^fles  called  the  tubuli  of  the 
pelvis,  and  furrounds  the  renal  papilla. 
See  Kidneys  and  Ureters. 

PELUSIUM,  a city  of  Egypt,  nowcAIeci 
Damietta.  . See  Damietta. 

PEMBRIDGE,  a market- town  of  Here- 
fordlhire,  thirteen  miles  north-weft  of 
Hereford. 

Pembroke,  the  capital  of  Pembroke- 
Ihire,  in  fouth  Wales : weft  long.  5®, 
north  lat.  51"  45'.  This  town  fends  two 
members  to  parliament. 

.PEN,  a little  inftrument  ufually  formed  of 
a quill  j ferving  to  write  withal. 

Pens  are  alfo  Ibmetimes  made  of  filver, 

. brafsj  or  iron. 

DarciPENS,  are  made  of  quills  that  have 
paired  through  hot  allies,  to  take  off  the 
grofler  fat  and  moifture,  and  render  them 
more  tranfparent. 

KKtoK-PEN,  is  a pen  made  of  filver, 
brafs,  (Sc.  contrived  to  contain  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  ink,  and  let  it  flow 
out  by  gentle  degrees,  fo  as  to  fupply 
the  writer  a long  time  without  being 
Under  the  neceflity  of  taking  frelh  ink. 
The  fountain-pen  is  compofed  of  feveral 
pieces,  as  in  plate  CXCVI.  fig.  2.  where 
the  middle  piece  F carries  the  pen,  which 
is  fcrewed  into  the  inlide  of  a little 
pipe,  which  again  .is  foldered  to  another 
pipe  of  the  fame  bignefs  as  the  lid  G ; in 
which  lid  is  foldered  a male  (crew,  for 
fcrewing  on  the  cover,  a?  al.b  for  flop- 
ping a little  hole  at  the  place,  and  hinder- 
ing the  ink  from  paffing  through  it.  At 
the  other  end.  of  the-,  piece  F is  a little 
pipe,  on  the  outfide  of  which  the  top- 
fcover  H may  be  fcrewed.  In  the  cover 
there  goes  a port  craion,  which  is  to  be 
fcrewed  info  the  lalt-meniioncJ  pipe,  in 
order  to  (top  the  end  of  the  pipe.  Into 
which  the  ink  is  to  be  poured  by  a fun- 
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nel.  To  ufe  the  pen,  the  cover  G mull 
be  taken  off,  and  the  pen  a little  Ataken, 
to  make  the  i.ak  run  more  freely. 

Pen,  or  PENSTOCK.  See  Penstock, 

PENANCE,  a punilhment,  either  volun- 
tary or  impoied  by  authority,  for  the 
faults  a perfon  has  committed.  Penance 
is  one  of  the  feven  fac'raments  of  the 
romilh  church.  Befides  falling,  alms, 
abftinence,  and  the  like,  which  are  the 
general  conditions  of  penance  ; there  are 
Alters  of  a more  particular  kind,  as  the 
repeating  a certain  number  of  ave-marys, 
pater-nollers,  and  credos,  wearing  a 
hair-lhirt,  and  giving  one’s  felf  a cer- 
tain number  ot  Itiipes.  In  Italy  and 
Spain  it  is  ufual  to  fee  chrillians  almoll 
naked,  loaded  with  chains  and  a crofs, 
and  lalhing  themfelves  at  every  ftep. 

The  manner  of  public  penance  in  the 
romilh  church  is  as  follows  : the  penitent 
comes  into  the  church  in  a very  plain 
and  modeft  garb  ; if  he  be  under  excom- 
niunicatipn,he  kneels  without  the  church- 
door  ; but  if  not,  within  the  door.  The 
congregation  being  alTembled,  the  peni- 
tentiary pried  fits  in  a chair  in  the  middle 
of  the  nave  of  the  church  ; and  the  peni- 
tent kneels  before  him,  begging  with  a 
loud  voice  that  hiS  fins  may  be  forgiven 
him  : the  pried  anfwers  with  a lliort  re- 
mondrance,  and  enjoins  him  fuch  pen- 
ance as  he  thinks  proper.  He  then  takes 
the  penitent  by  the  right  hand,  and  leads 
him  to  the  church-door,  where  he  fays  5 
you  are  turned  out  of  the  church  for 
the  fins  you  have  committed,  in  like 
manner  as  Adam,  for  his  difobedience, 
was  driven  from  Paradife  ; • and  then  the 
church-door  is  Ihut  againflrhira.  When 
the  penitent  has  completed  the  penance 
enjoined  him,  he  returns  back  to  the 
penitentiary,  with  a certificate  thereof 
figned  by  the  minider  of  his  parifli,  and 
■ on  the  day  of  abfolution,  prefents  him- 
felf  upon  his  knees  at  the  church-door, 
■with  an  unlighted  taper  in  his  hand. 
Prayers  being  ended,  the  pried  goes  to 
the  church-door,  and  makes  a pretty 
long  exhortation  to  the  penitent ; which 
being  done,  lie  takes  him  by  the  hand, 
and  learis  him  into  the  church.  If  the 
penitent  be  under  excommunication,  he 
mud  kneel  before  the  pried,  who  drikes 
him  feveral  times  on  the  fiioulders  with  a 
whip  made  of  cords. 

Penance,  in  our  canon-law,  is  an  ec- 
c'.etiallical  punifiiment  chiefly  adjudged 
10  the  fill  of  fornication,  Tlie  punifli- 


ment  is  thus  deferibed  by  the  canons'? 
the  delinquent  is  to  dand  in  the  church- 
porch  on  loriie-  Sunday  bare-headed  and 
bare-foot,  in  a white  Iheet,  with  a while 
wand  in  liis  hand,  bewailing  liimfelf, 
and.  begging  every  one  to  pray  for  him  ; 
then  he  is  to  enter  the  church,  and  fall- 
ing  down,  is  to  kifs  the  ground ; and 
at  lad  is  to  be  placed  on  an  eminence 
in  the  middle  of  the  church,  over-againit 
the  minider,  who  is  to  declare  the  foui- 
nefs  of  his  crime,  which  is  odious  to  God, 
and  fcandalous  to  the  congregation.  If 
the  crime  be  not  notorious,  the  canons 
allow  the  punifiiment  to  be  commuted 
at  the  parties  requed  for  a pecuniary 
muldl,  for  the  benefit  ofihe  poor,  6fc. 

PENrEA,  in  botany,  a plant  of  ihe  te- 
trandria-monogynia  dais,  with  a mono- 
petalous  campaniform  flower ; and  a 
quadragonal  capfule  for  its  fruit,  con- 
taining four  cells,  with  two  oblong  feeds 
in  each. 

■ This  planuhas  been  erroneoufly  fuppofei 
to  have  produced  the  farcocolla  of  the 
(hops.  See  Farcocolla. 

PENATES,  in  roman  antiquity,  a kind 
of  tutelar  deities,  either  of  countries  or 
particular  houfes ; in  which  lad  fenfe, 
they  differed  in  nothing  from  the  lares. 
See  the  article  Lares. 

The  pena^es  were  properly  the  tutelar 
gods  of  the  Trojans,  ami  were  only 
. adopted  by  the  Romans,  who  gave  them 
the  title  of  penates. 

PENCE,  or  Pr/rr-PENCE.  See  Peter. 

PENCIL,  an  indrument  ufed  .by  painters 
for  laying  on  their  colours.  Pencils  are 
of  various  kinds,  and  made  of  various 
materials  ; the  larger  forts  are  made  of 
boars  bridles,  the  thick  ends  of  which 
are  bound  to  a dick,  bigger  or  lefs  ac- 
cording to  the  ufes  they  are  defigned 
for:  thefe,  when  large,  are  called  brulhes, 
The  finer  forts  of  pencils  are  made  of 
camels,  badgers,  and  fquirrels-hair,  and 
of  the  down  of  fwansj  thefe  are  tied 
at  the  upper  end  with  a piece  of  ftrong 
thread,  and  inclofed  in  the  barrel  of  a 
quill. 

All  good  pencils  on  being  drawn  between 
the  lips  come  to  a fine  point. 

Pencil  isalfoan  indrument  ufed  in  draw- 
ing, writing,  &c,  made  of  long  pieces 
. of  black-lead,  or  red-chalk,  placed'ina 
groove  cut  in  a flip  of  cedar,  on  which 
other  pieces  of  cedar  being  glued, ^ the 
whole  is  planed  round,  and  one  of  the 
ends  being  cut  to  a point,  it  is  fit  for 
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Thefe  pencils,  on  their  importation,  pay 

a duly  of  IS.  4— d.  the  grofs,  and 
■00  _ gyi 

draw  back,  on  exportation,  is.  > 

PENDANT,  an  ornhment  hanging  at  the 
ear,  frequently  conllfting  of  diamonds, 
pearls,  and  other  precious  Hones. 

The  pendants  of  the  european  ladies  are 
extremely  fmall,  when  eompared  with 
tliofe  worn  both  by  men  and  women  in 
the  Ealt-Indies  ; among  whom  it  is  the 
falliion  to  lengthen  out  the  ears,  and  to 
enlarge  the  hole  made  in  them,  by  put- 
ting in  pendants  fet  with  Hones  of  the 
file  of  faucers.  Pyrard  informs  us, 
that  the  queen  of  Calicut,  and  other 
ladies  of.  iiercouit,  have  their  ears  by 
this  means  weighed  down  to  their  breaHs, 
and  that  the  holes  in  them  were  large 
enough  to  pafs  the  hand  through.  This 
they  imagine  a great  beauty,  and  there- 
fore the  common  people  are  not  allowed 
to  have  their  ears  Hretched  above  the 
length  of  three  fingers.  In  the  WeH- 
Indies,  the  Mexicans  and  other  na- 
tions, not  only  hang  pendants  at  their 
ears;  but  bore  holes  in  their  lips  and 
noHrils,  and  hang  pendants  to  them. 

Pendants,  in  Ireraldry,  parts-  hanging 
down  from  the  label,  to  the  number  of 
three,  four,  five,  or  fix  at  moH,  refem- 
bling  the  drops  in  the  doric  frieze.  When 
they  are  more  than  three,  they  muH  be 
fpecified  in  blazoning. 

Pendants,  of  a fliip,  are  thofe  Hreamers 
or  long  colours  which  are  fplit  and  di- 
vided into  two  parts  ending  in  "points, 
and  hung  at  the  head  of  maHs,  or  at 
the  yard-arm  ends. 

Pendant  feathers,  with  falconers, are  thofe 
feathers  that  grow  behind  the  thighs  of 
an  hawk. 

Pendants,  among  florifls,  the  fame  with 
apices,  or  antherse.  See  the  articles 
Antherze  and  Stamina. 

PENDENNIS,  a caflie  in  Cornwal,  fitu- 
aled  on  Falmouth- bay,  fifty  miles  fouth- 
weH  of  LaunceHon. 

PENDENTIVE,  in  architeflure,  the  whole 
body  of  a vault  fufpended  out  of  the 
perpendicular  of  the  walls, .and  bearing 
againlt  the  arch-boutants : or  according 
to  Daviler,  it  is  the  portion  of  a vault 
between  the  arches  of  a dome,  ufually 
inriched  vvith  fculpture. 

The  pendentives  are  generally  of  brick 
or  folt  Hone ; but  care  is  to  be  taken, 
that  the  couches  or  beds  of  ratfonry, 
be  always  laid  level,  and  in  right  lines 


proceeding  from  the  fweep  xihcnce  the 
rife  was  taken  : the  joints  too  muH  be 
made  as  fmall  as  polfible,  to  fave  the 
necelfity  of  filling  them  up  with  wood, 
or  of  ufing  much  mortar. 

PENDULOUS,  a term  applied  to  any 
thing  that  bends  or  hangs  downwards  : 
thus,  the  flowers,  whole  flender  Halks 
are  not  able  tofu  Hain  their  heads  upright, 
are  called  pendulous  flowers.  See  the 
articles  Botany  and  Flower. 

PENDULUM,  in  mechanics,  denotes  any 
heavy  body,  fo  fufpended  as  that  it  may 
vibrate  or  I'wing,  backwards  and  for- 
wards, about  fume  fixed  point,  by  the 
force  of  gravity.  See  Gravity. 

The  vibrations  of  a pendulum  are  called 
its  ofcillations.  See  Oscillation, 

A pendulum,  therefore,  is  any  body,  B, 
(plate  CXCVI,  fig.  3.  n°  i.)  fufpended 
upon,  and  moving  about  a fixed  point, 
A,  as  a center. 

The  nature  of  a pendulum  confiHs  in 
the  following  particulars  : i.  Th-^  times 
of  the  vibrations  of  a pendulum,  in  very 
fmall  arches,  are  all  equal,  i.  The 
velocity  of  the  bob,  in  the  loweH  point, 
will  be  nearly  as  the  length  of  the  chord 
of  the  arch  which  it  defcribes  in  the  de- 
fcent.  3.  The  times  of  vibration"  in  dif- 
ferent pendulums,  AB,'  AC,  are  as  the 
fquare  roots  of  the  times  of  their  vibra- 
tions.' 4.  The  time  of  one  vibration  is 
to  the  time  of  (he  defcent,  through  half 
the  length  of  the  pendulum,  as  the  cir- 
cumference of  a circle  to  its  diameter. 
5.  Whence  the  length  of  a pendulum, 
vibrating  feconds,  will  be  found  39.1 
inches  nearly  ; and  that  of  an  half  fecond 
pendulum  9.8  inches.  6.  An  uniform 
homogeneous  body  BG  (ibid,  n®  2.)  as 
3 rod,  Half,  &c.  which  is  one  third  part 
longer  than  a pendulum  AD,  will  vi- 
brate in  the  fame  time  with  it. 

From  thefe  properties  of  the  pendulum  ' 
we  may  difcern  its  ufe  as  an  univeri'-tl 
chronometer,  or  regulator  of  time,  as  it 
is  ufed  in  clocks,  and  fuch  hke  machines. 
By  this  inHiumenf  alfo  we  can  meafura 
the  diHance  of  a fliip,  by  meafuring  the 
interval  of  time  between  the  fire  and  the 
found  of  the  gun ; ali’o  the  diHance  of  a 
cloud,  by  numbering  the  feconds,  or 
half-feconds,  between  the  lightning  and 
thunder.  Thus,  fuppofe  between  the 
lightning  and  thunder,  we  number  10 
feconds ; then,  beciufe  found  palfes 
through  1142  feet  in  one  fecond,  we  have 
the  diHance  ot  the  cloud  equal  to  11410 
feet.  Again,  the  height  of  any  room, 
14  F Z ■ . or 
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p/  other  objeft,  may  be  meafured  by  a 
pendulum  vibrating  from  the  top  thereof. 
Thus,  fuppofe  a pendulum  from  the 
height  of  a room  vibrates  once  in  three 
feconds;  then  fay,  as  i is  to  the  fquare 
of  3.  =viz,  9,  fo  is  39.2  to  352.8  feet, 
the  height  required.  Laftly,  by  the 
pendulum  we  difcover  the  different  force 
of  gravity  on  diverfe  parts  of  the  earth’s 
furface,  and  thence  the  true  figure  of 
the  earth.  See  the  article  Earth. 

When  pendulums  were  firft  applied  to 
clocks,  they  were  made  very  fhort ; and, 
the  arches  of  the  circle  being  large,  the 
time  of  vibration  through  different 
arches,  could  not  in  that  cafe  be  equal  ; 
to  efFe£l  which,  the  pendulum  vvas  con- 
trived to  vibrate  ip  the  arch  of  a cycloid, 
by  malciiig  it  play  between  two'ferai- 
cycloids  C B,.C  D,  nP  3.)  whereby 
it  defcribes  the  cycloid  BEAD  ; the  pro- 
perty of  which  curve  is,  that  a body  vi- 
brating in  it,  will  defcribe  all  its  arches, 
great  or  fmall,  in  eq.ual  times. 

In  all  that  has  been  hitherto  faid,  the 
power  of  giMvity  has  been  fuppofed  con- 
llantly  the  fame.  But,  if  the  faid 
power  varies,  the  lengths  of  pendulums 
mull  vary  in  the  fame  proportion,  in 
order  that  they  may  vibrate  in  equal 
times;  for  we  have  fliewn,  thatthe  ratio 
of  the  times  of  vibration  and  defcent 
through  half  tiie  lengths  is  given,  and 
confequently  the  times  of-vibration  and 
defcent  through  the  wliolelength  is  given  : 
But  the  times  of  vibration  are  fuppofed 
. equal,  therefore  the  times  of  defcent 
through  the  lengths  of  the  pendulum  are 
equal.  But  bodies  defending  through 
unequal  fpaces,  in  equal  times,  are  im- 
pelled by  powers  that  are  as  the  fpaces 
defcribed,  that  is,  the  povyers  of  gravity 
are  as  the  lengths  of  the  pendulums. 

The  grealeft  inconvenience  attending  this 
m'oft  nfefiil  inflrumcnt  is,  that  it  is  con-. 
Ilantiy  liable, 10  an  alteration  of  its  length, 
from  the  efieils  of  heat  and  cold,  whicli 
very  fenfibly  expand  and  contraft  all  me- 
talline bodies.  See  the  article  Heat. 

To  re.niecjy  this  inconvenience,  the  com- 
mon method  is  by  applying  the  bob  of 
the  pendulum  with  a fcrew ; fo  that  it 
may  be  at  any  time  made  longer  or  (Itort- 
ir,  according  as  the  bob  is  fcrewed  down- 
wards or  upwards,  and  thereby  the  time 
of  its  vibrations  kept  always  the  fame. 
Again,  if  a glafs  or  metalline  tube, 
un'fpnu  throughout,  filled  with  quick- 
jllver,  and  jg.8  inches  long,  were  ap- 
plied to  a clocic,  it  vvopld  vibrate  feconds 


(for  39-?=^l  of  58.8)  and  fuchaptn? 
dulum  admits  of  a twofold  expanlion 
and  contrailion,  ‘viz.  one  of  the  metal 
and  the  other  of  the  mercury,  and  thefe 
will  be  at  the  fame  time  contrary,  and 
therefore  will  correfl  each  other.  For  by 
what  we  have  fhewn,  the  metal  will  ex. 
tend  in  length  with  heat,  arid  fo  the 
pendulum  will  vibrate  flower  on  that  ac- 
count. The  mercury  alfo  will  expand 
with  heat,  and  fince  by  this  cxpanfion  it 
miift  extend  the  length  of  the  column 
upward,  and  confi’quently  raife  the  cen- 
ter of  ofcillation ; fo  that  by  this  means 
its  diftance  from  the  point  of  fiifpenlion 
will  be  fliortened,  and  therefore  the  penl 
dulum  on  this  account  will  vibrate 
quicker  ; wherefore,  if  the  circumftances 
of  the  tube  and  mercury  are  flcilfullyad- 
jiifted,  the  time  of  the  clock  might,  by 
this  -means,  for  a long  courfe  of  time, 
continue  the  fame,  without  any  fenfible 
gain  or  lofs. 

This  is  the  invention  of  the  late  in, 
genious  Mr.  Graham,  in  the  year  1721, 
who  made  a clock  of  this  fort,  and  com- 
pared it  with  one.of  the  heft  of  the  com- 
mon fort  for-  three  years  together,  and 
found  the  errors,  of  the  former  but  about 
f part  of  the  latter  ; of  which  the  reader 
may  fee  a farther  account  in  Phil.  Tranf, 
n®  392.  It  is  what  is  now  called  Mr. 
Graham’s  quickfilver-pendulum. 

In  the  forty-feventh  volume  of  thePhilo- 
fophical  Tranfaflions,  Mr.  Short  gives 
us  an  account  of  other  inventions  to  re- 
medy the  fame  inconvenience.  Mr, 
John  Harrifon,  of  Barrow,  in  Lin- 
colnlhire,  famous  for  his  invention  of  a 
clock  to  find  the  difference  of  longitude 
at  lea,  without  having  the  lead  know- 
ledge  of  what  Mr.  Graham  had  done 
befoi-e  him,  made  feveral  experiments  up- 
on wjres  of  different  metals,  in  order  to 
find  their  different  degrees  of  expanfion 
and  contraclion.  He  thought  that  by  a 
proper  combination  of  wires  of  two  dif- 
ferent metals,  differing  confiderably  in 
their  expanfion  and  contraflion,  he  might 
be  enabled  to  keep  the  center  of  ofcilla- 
tion of  a pendulum  always  at  the  fame 
diftance  from  the  point  of  fufpenfion. 
In  confeqiience  of  thefe  experiments, 
he  made  a pendulum  confifting  of  one 
'fteel-wire,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  bob 
or  weight ; and  on  each  fide  of  this  wire, 
four  wires  alternately  brafs  and  fteel, 
fo  difpofed  and  contrived  as  to  raife  the 
pendulum  by  the  fame  quantity  that  it  is 
lengthened  by-heat,  and  to  let  down  the 
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jTeritiuUmi  in  the  fame  proportion  as  it  is 
rajfed  by  cold. 

Mr.  Harrifon,  in  his  firft  machine  for 
niealuring  time  at  fea,  likevvife  applied 
ihis  combination  of  wires  of  bral's  and 
fteel,  to  prevent  any  alterations  by  heat 
and  cold.  And  in  the  other  machines  or 
clocks  he  has  fince  made  for  the  fame 
piirpofe,  a like  method  of  guarding 
sgainft  the  irregularities  arifing  from 
(his  caufe  is  tiled,  as  has  been  ftiowh  un- 
der the  article  Longitude. 

Ml',  Graham  alfo  made  a pendulum  con- 
fifting  of  three  bars,  one  of  fteel  between 
two'of  brafs,  and  the  fteel  bar  ailed  upon 
a lever,  fo  as  to  raife  the  pendulum, 
when  lengthened  by  heat',  and  to  let  it 
down,  when  fhortened  by  cold ; but  he 
found  this  clock  liable  to  hidden  ftarts 
and  jerks  in  its  motion. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Ellicott,  in  the  fame 
volume  of  the  Tranfailions,  defcribes  a 
pendulum  of  his  invention,  compofed  of 
brafs  and  iron,  with  the  method  of  ap- 
plying it,  fo  as  to  avoid  the  many  jerks 
to  which  the  machine  might  be  liable. 
Butbelides  the  irregularities  arifing  from 
heat  and  cold,  pendulum-clocks  are  lia- 
ble to  others  from  friction  and  foulnefs  ; 
to  obviate  which,  Mr.  Harrifon  has  feve- 
ral  excellent  contrivances,  whereby  his 
clocks  are  almoft  entirely  free  from  fric- 
tion, and  never  need  to  be  cleaned.  See 
Friction  and  Longitude. 

PENE,  a river  of  upper-Saxony,  in  Ger- 
many, which  leparates  the  fwedilh  terri- 
tories from  thofe  of  Brandenburg. 

fENEMUNDER,  a fortrefs  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  upper-Saxony  and  dutchy 
of  Pomerania,  fituated  on  the  ifle  of 
Ufedoin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pene, 
in  eall  long.  14°  10',  north  lat.  54.°  20', 

PENETRABILITY.  See  the  article 
Impenetrability. 

PENETRALE,  in  roman  antiquity,  pro- 
perly denoted  the  chapel  confecrated  to 
the  penates,  or  houflioid-gods. 

PENETRATION,  ■penetratio,  the  aft 
whereby  one  thing  afts  upon  another, 
or  takes  up  the  place  already  pofTeffed  by 
another. 

Chauvinus  defines  penetration  the  co-ex- 
iftence  of  two  or  more  bodies,  fo  as  one 
IS  prefent,  or  has  its  extenfion  in  the  fame 
place  as  the  other. 

Pliilofophers  hold  the  penetration  of  bo- 
dies abfurd,  i.  e.  that  two  bodies  fliould 
beat  the  fame  time  in  the  fame  place; 
and,  accordingly,  impenetrability  is  laid 
^ as  one  of  the  elTential  properties  of 


matter..  What  is  commonly  therefore 
meant  by  penetration,  only  amounts  to 
the  matter  of  one  body  being  admitted 
into  the  vacuities  of  another. 
PENFORD,  a market-town  of  Somerfet- 
Ihire,  fitua.ted  ten  niHes  weft  of  Bath. 
PENGUIN  ISLAND  and  5AY,  are  fitu- 
ated on  the  coaft  of  Patagonia  in  fouth- 
America  : weft  long.  70®,  fouth  lat.  47°, 
Penguin,  in  ornithology,  a name  given, 
to  a fpecies  of  the  alca,  with  eight  fur- 
rows on  the  beak,  and  a white  fpot  be- 
fore the  eye.  It  is  a very  large  and  fin- 
gular  bird,  equal  to  the  common  goofe 
in  fize ; the  head  is  large  and  flatted  oa 
the  crown ; the  eyes  are  pret^ly  large, 
and  their  iris  grey  with  a tinge  of  yel- 
low : the  beak  is  of  a kind  of  triangular 
figure,  comprefled  at  the  fides,  and  a 
little  hooked  juft  at  the  extremity : the 
wings  and  tail  are  lliort,  the  feet  ftand 
backward,  and  the  toes  are  con'nefted  by 
a membrane.  See  the  article  Alca. 
PENICHE,  a port-town  of  Portugal,  ia 
the  province  of  Eftremadura,  fituated  011 
the  Ocean,  forty  miles  north  ef  Lilbon  s 
weft  long.  9®  6',  north  lat.  39®  20L 
PENICK,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the 
niarquifate  of  Mifnia,  fituated  Cxteen 
miles  fouth  eaft  of  Altenburg. 
PENICILLA,  in  pharmacy,  a lozenge, 
or  form  of  medicine,  made  round,  by 
rolling.  See  the  article  Lozenge, 
PENICILLUS,  among  furgeons,  is  lifed 
for  a tent  to  be  put  into  wounds  or  ulcers. 
See  the  article  Tent. 

PENIDIUM  SACCHARUM,  in  pharmacy, 
is  prepared  thus  : diflblve  fugar  as  much 
as  you  pleafe,  clarify  it  with  the  white  of 
2n  cgg-j  then  ftrain  and  infpilTate  it 
gently,  .or  Ilowly,  till  great  bubbles 
arife : this  done  take  it  off  the  fire  till  the 
bubbles  fubfide,  and  then  pour  it  out 
upon  a board  which  has  been  rubbed 
over  with  oil  of  almonds  ; and  when  it 
is  fomevyhaf  hardened,  take  it  up  with 
your  hook,  and  with  your  hand  fprinkled 
with  ftarcli,  fpeedily  reduce  it  into  its 
proper  for.-n,  and  lay  it  up  for  ufc. 

It  is  good  againft  colds,  to  moderate  the 
acrimonies  of  the  breaft,  promote  expec- 
toration, &c. 

PENINSULA,  in  geography,  a portion 
or  extent  of  land,  joining  to  the  conti- 
nent by  a narrow  neck,  or  ifthmus  ; the 
reft  being  encompaffed  with  water. 
PENIS,  the  YARD,  in  anatomy,  the  pri- 
mary organ  of  generation  in  man  ; being 
called  allb  mentula,  virgo,  priapus,  and 
by  a multitude  of  other  names,  ' 

Anato- 
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Anatomifts  divide  the  penis  into  three 
parts,  the  body,  the  glans,  and  the  ure- 
thra. In  the  body  of  the  penis,  are 
obfervable  the  cuticle  and  cutis,  as  the 
common  integuments;  the  prepuce,  be- 
ing a reduplication  of  the  cutis  covering 
the  glans ; and  in  the  lower  part  of  this 
is  fixed  the  frenulum,  all  which  are  de- 
fcribed  under  their  feveral  heads.  See 
the  articles  Cuticle, Cutis, Prepuce, 
and  Frtenum. 

After  tliefe  is  obfervable  the  proper  te- 
guments or  coats  of  the  penis.  This  is 
a robuft  coat,  of  a membranous  nature, 
furrounding  every  part  of  the  penis.  It 
is  fometimes  double,  and  has  in  the  in- 
terllitial  fpace  a cellulofe  coat  which  is 
difcoverable  by  inflation  and  drying  in 
that  (late.  Under  this  are  the  two  bo- 
dies which  conftitute  the  penis  j ihefe, 
being  called  the  corpora  cavernofa,  or 
fpongiofa,  are  defcribed  under  the  ar- 
ticle Cavernose. 

For  a defcription  of  the  other  two  parts 
of  the  penis,  “uiz.  the  glans  and  urethra, 
fee  Glams  and  Urethra, 

The  penis  is  joined  by  fynchondrofis  to 
the  offa  pubis,  by  means  of  a ligament 
called  ligamentum  Vefalii,  as  alfo  by  its 
latei-al  ligaments.  The  mufcles  of  the 
penis  are  numerous  : they  ferve  princi-  . 
pally  for  thp  erefting  it.  See  Muscle, 
The  velfels  of  the  penis  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  are  diftributed  through  it  in  a 
very  furprifing  and  beautiful  manner. 
To  the  confideration  of  the  penis  there 
yet  alfo  belong  the  glands,  called  from 
their  difcoverer  glandulae  Cowperi  mu- 
cofasi  he  defcribes  three  of  them,  two  of 
which  are  fituated. regularly  one  on  each 
fide  of  the  urethra,  between  the  mufculi 
acceleratores  and  the  bulb  : they  are  faid 
to  be  of  an  oval  figure,  but  fomewhat 
comprelfed,  and  of  the  fizi  of  a horfe- 
bean.  They  fecrete  a mucous  pellucid 
liquor,  which  each  difcharges  at  its  own 
du£l  into  the  urethra  : the  ufe  of  the 
■fluid  which  they  fecrete  feems  to  be  that 
of  lubicrating  the  urethra,  and  defend- 
ing it  from  being  hurt  by  the  acrimony 
of  the  urine.  The  third  of  them, 
which  is  fingle,  is  in  the  angle  of  the 
curvature  of  the  urethra,  under  the  os 
pubis,  and  within  the  corpus  cavernofum  : 
fuch  are  the  glandulae  Cowperi.  Finally, 
the  glandula  Littrii  is  fituated  juft  below 
the.proftata,  and  lodged  between  the  two 
membranes  and  coats  of  the  urethra : 
the  ufe  of  this  gland  is  the  fame  with 
tholfe  already  deicribed.  The  velfels  of 


the  penis,  urethra,  and  thefe  glands 
are  in  common  : their  arteries  are  from 
the  hypogaftrics,  and  thofe  of  the  pu- 
denda  : the  veins,  which  all  have  valves 
carry  back  the  blood  to  the  veins  of  the 
fame  parts  ; but  before  they  join  them, 
they  make  various  anaftomofes,  and 
form  a wonderful  kind  of  reticulation  in 
the  body  of  the  penis.  The  nerves 
come  from  the  laft  of  thofe  of  the  os  fa- 
crum,  and  the  lymphatic  velfels  are  nu. 
inerous. 

The  ufts  of  the  penis  ate  two,  •viz.  a 
primary  and  a fecondary : the  primary 
ufe  of  it  is  to  ferve  in  the  office  of  gene- 
ration, and  the  fecondary  for  the  excre- 
tion of  the  urine. 

For  the  diforders  of  the  penis,  fee  the 
articles  Gonorrhoea,  with  its  Jjmp- 
toms  Phimosis,  Paraphimosis,  Gfc. 

PENISCOLA,  a port-town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Valencia,  fituated  on  the 
Mediterranean,  under  the  meridian  of 
London,  and  in  north  lat,  40®  29'. 

PENITENCE,  pcEtiitmtia,  propeily  llg- 
nifies  the  fame  with  repentance;  but  is 
alfo  ufed  for  the  difcipline,  or  punifli- 
inent,  more  ufually  called  penance. 
See  the  article  Penance. 

There  are  feveral  orders  of  penitence, 
confifting  either  of  converted  debauchees, 
reformed  proftitutes,  or  perfons  who  de- 
vote  thernfelves  to  the  office  of  reforming 
them  : fuch  are  the  order  and  congrega- 
tion of  penitence  of  St.'  Magdalen,  in 
France;  the  converts  of  the  name  of 
Jefus,  at  Seville ; and  the  penitents  of 
Orviefto. 

PENITENTS,  an  appellation  given  to 
certain  fraternities  of  penitents  diftin- 
guiftied  by  the  different  (hape  and  colour 
of  their  habits.  Thefe  are  fecular  focie- 
ties,  who  have  their  rules,  ftatutes,  and 
churches,  and  make  public  proceflions 
under  their  particular  croffes  or  banners. 
Of  thefe  there  are  more  than  a hundred, 
the  moft  confiderable  of  which  are  as  foir 
lows  s the  white  penitents,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  different  forts  at  Rome, 
the  moftantient  of  which  was  conttiiuted 
in  1264  : the  brethren  of  this  frater- 
nity every  year  give  portions  to  a certain 
number  of  young  girls,  in  order  to  their 
being  married  : their  habit  is  a kind  of 
white  fackcloth,  and  on  the  llioulder  is  a 
circle,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a red 
and  white  crofs.  Black  penitents,  the 
moft  confiderable  of  which  are  the  bre- 
thren of  mercy,  inftituted  in  14881  by 
fome  Florentines,  in  order  to  alfitt  cri- 
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njinals  during  their  imprifonment,  and 
jt  the  time  of  their  death  : on  the  day 
of  execution,  they  walk  , in  procefiion 

■ before  them,  fmgingthe  feven  penitential 
pfalras  and  the  litanies;  and  after  they 
Le  dead,  they  take  them  down  from  the 
gibbet  and  bury  them : their  habit  is 
black  fackcloth.  There  are  others,  whofe 
bulinefs  it  is  to  bury  fuch  peribns  as  are 
found  dead  in  the  (Ireetsi  thefe  wear  a 
death’s  head  on  one  fide  of  their  habit. 
There  are  alfo  blue,  grey,  red,  green, 
and  violet  penitents ; all  which  are  re- 
markable for  little  elfe  befides  the  differ- 
ent colours  of  their  habits. 

Mabillon  tells  us,  that  at  Turin  there 
are  a fet  of  penitents  kept  in  pay  to  walk 
through  the  ftreefs  in  procefiion,  and  cut 
their  ilioulders  with  whips,  &c, 

PENITENTIAL,  an  ecclefiaftical  book 
retained  among  the  romaniffs  ; in  which 
is  prefcribed  what  relates  to  the  impofi- 
tioh  of  penance,  and  the  reconciliation 
of  penitents;  See  the  article  Penance. 
There  are  various  penitentials,  as  the 
roman  penitential,  that  of  the  venerable 
Bede,  that  of  pope  Gregory  HI.  &c. 

PENITENTIARY,  in  the  antientchriftian 
church,  a name  given  to  certain  prelby- 
ters,  or  priefts,  appointed  in  every  church' 

• to  receive  the  private  confeffions  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  facilitate  public  difci- 
pline,  by  acquainting  them  what  fins 
were  to  be  expiated  by  public  penance, 
and  to  appoint,  private  penance  for  fuch 
private  crimes  as  were  not  proper  to  be 
publicly  cenfured. 

Penitentiary,  at  the  court  of  Rome, 
is  an  office  in  which  are  examined  and  de- 
livered out  the  fecret  bulls,  graces,  or 
difpenfations  relating  to  cafes  of  confci- 
ence,  confeffions,  £fc. 

Penitentiary  is  alfo  an  officer,  in  fome 
cathedrals,  veiled  with  power  from  the 
bilhop  to  abfolve,  in  cafes  referved  to 
him.  The  pope  has  at  prefent  his  grand 
penitentiary,  who  is  a cardinal,  and 
the  chief  of  the  other  penitentiary  priefts 
ellablillied  in  the  church  of  Rome,  who 
confult  him  in  all  difficult  cafes.  He  pre- 
fides  in  the  penitentiary,  difpatches  dif- 
penfations, abfolutions,  &c,  and  has  un- 
der him  a regent  and  twenty-four  proc- 
tors, or  advocates  of  the  facred  peniten- 
tiary. 

PENKRIDGE,  a market-town,  four  miles 
fouth  of  Stafford. 

PENMANMAUR,  one  of  the  higheft 
mountains  in  Wales,  in  Carnaivonfhire. 


RENNAFLOR,  a town  of  Spain,  in  ■ 
Afturias,  fifteen  miles  fouth -weft  of 
Orviedo. 

PENNATED,  or  Pinnated,  among  bo- 
tanills.  See  the  article  Pinnated. 

PENNON,  or  Pekon,  a kind  of’ftan- 
dard,  with  a long  tail,  antiently  belong- 
ing to  a fimple  gentleman.  It  is  op-  ■ 
poled  to  the  banner,  which  was  fquare. 
See  the  article  Banner. 

PENNY,  an  anlient  filver-coln,  which, 
though  now  little  ufed,  was  the  only  one 
current  among  our  faxon  anceftors.  See 
the  article  Coin. 

Penny-earth,  in  agriculture,  denotes  a., 
hard,  loamy,  or  landy  earth,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  fea-ffiells  intermixed 
with  it. 

Penny-post.  See  the  article  Post. 

Penny-weight,  a troy-weight,  contain- 
ing twenty-four  grains,  each  of  which 
is  equal  in  weight  to  a grain  of  wheat, 
gathered  out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear, 
and  well  dried.  See  Weight. 

PENON,  .or  Pennon.  See  Pennon. 

Penon  de  vEi.-E2,,  a port-town  of  Bar- 
bary, fituated  on  the  Mediterranean,, 
eighty  miles  fouth-eaft  of  the  Streights  of 
Gibraltar. 

PENRISE,  a port-town  of  Wales,  in  the 
county  of  Glamorgan,  fituated  on  Brr- 
ftol- channel,  feventeen  miles  fouth  of 
Caermarthen. 

PENRITH,  a market-town  of  Cumber- 
land, fixteen  miles  fouth  of  Carlille. 

PENRYN,  a borough- town  of  Cornwal, 
near  a bay  of  the  Englidi-channel; 
weft  long.  5*  35',  north  lat.  50°  20', 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

PENSANCE,  a market-town  of  Corn- 
wal, eight  miles  call  of  the  Land’s  end. 

PENSILVANIA,  one  of  the  engliffi  plan- 
tations in  America,  two  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  almoft  as  much  in  breadth  : 
fituated  between  74  and  78“  of  weft  lon- 
gitude, and  between  39  and  42°  of  north 
latitude:  a fine  fruitful  country,  bounded 
by  the  five  nations  of  the  Iroquois  on  the 
north ; by  New-Jerfey  and  New-York 
on  the  eaft ; and  by  Maryland  on  thefoulh 
and  weft.  It  is  a proprietary  govern- 
ment, the  heirs  of  Mr.  Penn,  a quaker, 
who  fettled  this  country,  appointing  the 
governor. 

PENSION,  a film  of  money  paid  annually 
for  fervices  or  conliderations  already  pall. 
The  yearly  payment  of  each  member  to 
the  houfes  of  the  inns  of  courts,  are  like- 
vvife  termed  penfions  j and  the  yearly  af- 
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femlily  of  the  members  of  the  focjety  of 
Gray’s  Inn,  to  confult  ®n  the  affairs  of 
the  hotife,  is  alfo  called  a penfion. 

PENSIONARY,  or  Pensioner;  a per- 
fon  who  has  an  appointment,  or  yearly 
fum,  payable  during  life,  by  way  of  ac- 
knowledgment, charged  on  the  eftate  of 
a prince,  company,  or  particular  perfoni 
See  the  article  Annuity. 

Granif  Pensionary,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  firft  minifter  of  the  States  of  Hol- 
land. ■ The  grand  penfionary  is  chair- 
man in  the  alfemblies  of  the  ftates  of  that 
province  j.  he  propofes  the  matters  to  be 
confulted  on ; collefls  the  votes;  forras 
and  pronounces  the  refoliuions  of  the 
Hates;  opens  letters;  confers  with  fo- 
reign minifters,  &c.  His  bulinefs  is  alfo 
to  infpeiSl  the  finances,  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  ftates,  and  to  fee  that  the 
laws  are  obferved  ; and  he  is  perpetual 
deputy  of  the  ftates-general  of  the  Unit- 
ed-Provinces.  His  commiffion  is  how- 
ever given  hifn  only  for  five  years ; after 
■which  it  is  deliberated  whether  or  no  it 
fliall  be  renewed  ; but  there  is  no  inftance 
of  its  being  revoked  : therefore-death  on- 
ly puts  an  end  to  the  funflions  of  this 
important  minifter. 

.Pensionary,  is  alfo.  the  firft  minifter  of 
.the  regency  of  each  city  in  Holland. 
Plis  office  is  to  give  his  advice  in  affairs 
relating  to  the  government  either  of  the 
Hate  in  general,  or  of  the  city  in  particu- 
lar; and  in  alfemblies  of  the  ftates  of 
the  province,  he  is  fpeaker  in  behalf  of 
his  city.  The  funftion,  however,  of 
thefe  penfionaries  is  not  every  where 
alike  : in  fome  cities  they  only  give  their 
advice,  and  are  never  found  in  alfemblies 
of  the  magiftrates,  except  when  exprefly 
called  thither : in  others  they  attend  con- 
ftantly ; and  in  others  they  make  the 
propofitions  on  the  part  of  the  burgo- 
mafters,  draw  up  their  conclulions,  &c. 
They  are  called  penfionaries,  becaufe 
they  receive  an  appointment  or  penfion. 

PENSIONER,  in  general,  denotes  a per- 
fon  who  receives  a penfion,  yearly  fallary, 
or  allowance.  Hence, 

The  band  of  gentlemen- penfioners,  the 
nobleft  fort  of  guard  to  the  king’s  perfon, 
confifts  of  forty  gentlemen,  who  receive 
a yearly  penfion  of  one  hundred  pounds. 
This  honourable  band  was  firft  inftituted 
by  king  Henry  VIII.  and  their  office 
is  to  attend  the  king’s  perfon,  with  their 
battle-axes,  to  and  from  his  chapel-royal, 
and  to  receive  him  in  the  prefence  cham- 
ber, or  coming  out  of  his  privy-lodgings : 


they  are  alfo  to  attend  at  all  great  Coteni^ 
nities,  as  coronations,  St.  George’s  feall 
public  audiences  of  embalfadors,  at  the 
fovereign’s  going  to  parliaineht,  Sfr. 
They  are  each  obliged  to  keep  three 
double  horfes  and  a fervant,  and  fo  are 
properly  a troop  of  borfe.  They  waif 
half  at  a time,  quarterly  ; but  on  Chrift. 
mas-day;  Eafter-day,  Whitfunday,  £ff. 
and  on  extraordinary  occafions,  they  at^ 
all  obliged  to  give  their  attendance. 
They  have  likewife  the  honour  to  carry 
Up  the  fovereign’s  dinner  on  the  corona- 
tion-day, and  St.  George’s  fealt;  at 
which  times,  the  king  or  queen  ufuallv 
confer  the  Honour  of  knighthood  on  two 
fuch  gentlemen  of  the  band  as  their  cap- 
lain  prefents. 

Their  arms  are  gilt  battle-axes;  and 
their  weapons,  bij  horfe-back,  in  time 
of  war,  are  curaffiers-arms,  with  fword 
and  piftols.  Their  ftandard,  in  time  of 
war,  is,  argent,  a crofs  giiies.  Their 
captain  is  always  a nobleman,  who  has 
under  him  a lieutenant,  a ftandard- 
bearer,  a clerk  of  the  check,  fecretary; 
paymafter,  and  harbinger. 

PENSTOCK,  a fluice,  or  flood-gate, 
ferving  to  retain  or  let  go,  at  pleafure; 
the  water  of  a mill-pond,  or  the  like. 
See  the  article  Sluice. 

PENTACHORD,  an  antlent  miifical  in- 
ftrument,  with  five  firings,  whence  the 
name. 

The  -ftrings  were  of  bullocks-leather; 
and  ftruck  with  a pleftrum  made  of 
aoats-horn. 

P^^TACROSTIC,  in-  poetryj  a fet  of 
verfes  fo  dil'pofed  as  that  there  are  always 
five  acroftics  of  the  fame  name,  in  five 
divifions  of  each  ver-fe.  See  Acrostic. 

PENTAEDROSTYLA,  in  natural  bilfo- 
ry,  the  name  of  a genus  of  fpars.  See 
the  article  Spar. 

The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  fpars,  in 
form  of  pentangular  columns,  terminat- 
ed by  pentangular  pyraqiids  at  one  end, 
and  irregularly  affixed  at  the  other  to 
fome  folid  body. 

Of  this  genus  , thefe  are  three  known 
fpecies.  I.  One  with  a very  long  pyra- 
mid. This  is  found  in  the  mines  on 
Mend  ip-hills.  2.  One  with  a thick  co- 
lumn, and  a very  fhort  and  large  pyra- 
mid. This  is  found  in  the  Hartz-forelf 
in  Germany,  and  in  Cumberland.  And, 
3.  One  with  a broad  d.epreli'ed  pyra- 
mid. This  is  found,  fo  far  as  it  is  yet 
known,  only  in  the  mines'  at  Rammelf- 
berg  in  the  Hartz  fofeft  in  Germany. 
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pentagon,  in  geometiy,  a figure  of 
five  Tides  and  five  angles. 

If  the  five  fides  be  equal,  the  angles  are 
fo  too,  and  the  figure  called  a regular 
pentagon : fuch  is  ABODE  (plate 
CXCVI.  fig.  4.)  infcribed  in  the  circle. 
The  mod  confiderable  property  of  a pen- 
tagon is,  that  one  of  its  fides,  D E,  is 
equal  in  power  to  the  fides  of  a hexagon 
and  a decagon,  infcribed  in  the  fame 
circle  ABODE;  th»t  is,  the  fquare  of 
the  fide  D E,  is  equal  to  the  fura  of  the 
fquares  of  the  fides  d E and  E b. 

The  area  of  a pentagon,  like  that  of 
any  other  polygon,  may  be  obtained  by 
refolving  it  into  triangles.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Triangle  and  Polygon. 

Pappus  has  alfo  dempnftrated,  that 
twelve  regular  pentagons  contain  more 
than  twenty  triangles  infcribed  in  the 
fame  circle,  lib.  v.  probl.  45. 

The  dodecahedron,  which  is  the  fourth 
regular  folid,  confifts  of  twelve  pen- 
tagons. 

In  fortification,  pentagon  denotes  a fort 
with  five  baftions. 

PENTAGRAPH,  or  Parallelogram, 
an  inftrument  whereby  defigns  of  any 
kind  may  be  copied  in  what  proportion 
you  pleafe,  without  being  (killed  in 
drawing. 

It  confifts  of  four  brafs  or  wooden  rulers, 
(plate  CXCVI.  fig.  5.)  two  of  them 
from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  long ; the 
other  two  half  that  length.  At  the  ends 
and  middle  of  the  long  rulers,  as  alfo 
at  the  ends  of  the  Ihorter,  are  holes,  up- 
on the  exafl:  fixing  whereof,  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  inftrument  chiefly  depends. 
Thofe  in  the  middle  of  the  long  rulers 
are  to  be  at  the  fame  diftance  from  thofe 
at  the  ends  of  the  long  ones,  and  thofe 
of  the  fliort  ones,  fo  as  to  form  a paral- 
lelogram. 

It  is  fitted  together  by  a large  pillar  a, 
having  at  one  end  a fcrew  and  nut, 
whereby  the  two  long  rulers  are  joined, 
and  at  the  other  a little  knot  for  the  in- 
ftrument to  Aide  on  : i is  a rivet  with  a 
fcrew  and  nut,  wherewith  each  ftiort  ru- 
ler is  faftened  to  the  middle  of  each  long 
one  ; f is  a pillar,  one  end  whereof,  be- 
ing hollowed  into  a fcrew,  has  a nutfitted 
to  it ; at  the  other  end  is  a worm  to  fcrew 
into  the  table  ; when  the  inflruinent  is  to 
be  ufed,  it  joins  the  ends  of  the  two  fliort 
rulers ; r/  is  a pen  or  pencil  ferewed  into 
a little  pillar  : e is  a brafs-point,  mode- 
rately blunt,  ferewed,  likewife,  into  a 
little  pillar. 
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Pentagraph.  1.  To  copy  a 
defign  in  the  fame  fcale  as  the  original  : 
fcrew  the  worm  c into  the  table;  lay  a 
paper  under  the  pencil  4 now  placed  at 
f,  and  the  defign  under  the  point  e,  row 
placed  at  then,  conducing  the  point 
over  the  leverat  lines  of  the  defign,  the 
pencil/'  will  draw  the  fame  on  the  paper, 
a.  If  the  defign  be  to  be  reduced  into  half, 
&c.  the  fpace,  the  worm  muft  be  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  long  ruler  d,  and  [he 
paper  and  pencil  on  the  middle.  In  this 
fituation  conduiSl  the  brafs-point  as  be- 
fore, and  the  pencil  will  draw  its  copy  in 
the  proportion  required,  the  pencil  here 
moving  half  the  length  that  the  point 
does. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  defign  be  to  be 
enlarged  by  one  half, , the  brafs  point, 
with  the  defign,  mult  be  placed  in  the 
middle  at  c,  the  pencil  and  paper  at  the 
end  of  the  long  ruler,  and  the  worm  at 
the  other, 

3.  To  enlarge  or  reduce  in  other  pro- 
portions, there  are  holes  drilled  at  equal 
diftances  on  each  ruler,  namely,  all 
along  the  fliort  ones,  and  half  way  the 

■ long  ones,  in  order  for  placing  of  the 
brals-point,  pencil,  and  worm,  in  a 
right  line  therein ; that  is,  if  the  piece 
carrying  the  point  be  put  in  the  third 
hole,  the  two  other  pieces  muft  be  put  in 
its  third  hole. 

If  then  the  point  and  defign  be  placed  at 
any  hole  of  the  great  ruler,  and  the 
pencil  with  the  paper  at  any  hole  of  the 
fliort  ruler,  which  forms  the  angle  there- 
with, the  copy  will  be  lefs  than  half  the 
original.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
placed  at  one  of  the  holes  of  that  fliort 
ruler,  which  is  parallel  to  the  long  ruler, 
the  copy  will  be  greater  than  half  the 
original. 

Few  of  thefe  inftruments  will  do  any 
thing  tolerably  but  firaiglit  lines,  and 
many  of  them  not  thofe. 

PENTAMETER,  in'  antient  poetry,  a 
kind  of  verfe  confifting  of  five  feet,  or 
metres ; whence  the  name. 

The  two  firft  feet  may  be  either  daflyls 
or  fpondees,  at  pleafure ; the  third  is 
always  a fpondee,  and  the  two  lafl  ana- 
pefts : fuch  is  the  following  verfe  of 
Ovid. 

* ® 3 4 5 

Carmmi\bus  ‘vi]‘ves  tm\piis  in  o\mne  ?neis. 
A pentameter  verfe,  iiibjoined  to  an 
hexameter,  conftitutes  what  is  called  ele- 
giac. See  the  article  Elegiac. 

PENTANDRIAj  in  botany,  one  of  Lin - 
' 14  G ' ir.eus'3. 
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tixus’s  ckffes  of  plants,  the  fifth  in  or- 
der; the  cbarafters  of  which  are,  that 
a!!  the  plants  comprehended  in  it  have 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  five  ftamina 
or  male  parts  in  each  : they  are  fubdi- 
vided  into  orders,  which  are  denominated 
inonogynia,  digynia,  trigynia,  &'c.  ac- 
cording as  there  are  one,  two,  three,  &c, 
piftils,  or  female  parts,  in  each  flower. 
See  the  article  Stamina. 

To  this  genus  belongs  the  vine,  of  the 
order  of  the  monogynia  ; the  elm,  of  the 
digynia  ; fumacb,  of  the  trigynia, 

PENTAPETALOUS,  an  appellation 
given  to  flowers  that  confift  of  five  petals 
or  leaves.  See  the  article  Flower. 

PENTAPETES,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
monadelphia-polyandria  clafs  of  plants, 
the  calyx  of  which  is  fiinple  ; the  fta- 
mina are  at  leaft  twenty  in  number,  five 
of  which  are  very  long  and  fterile,  and 
the  fruit  is  a capfule,  containing  five 
cel]',  with  membranaceous  feeds. 

PENTAPOLIS,  in  geography,  denotes  a 
country  wherein  are  only  five  cities ; 
fuch  was  the  pentapolis  of  Egypt,  or  Cy- 
renaica,  which. contained,  the  five  cities 
Berenice,  Arfinoe,  Ptclemais,  Cyrene, 
and  Apollonia. 

PENTAPTOTON,  in  grammar,  denotes 
a noun  which  has  only  five  cafes. 

PENTASTICH,  ■!rtna;-:x">  in  poetry, 
a ftanza,  or  divifion  of  a poern,  confitt- 
ingof  five  verfes  ; whence  the  narne. 

PENTASTYLE,  in  architefture,  a build-" 
ing  wherein  there  are  five  rows  of  co- 
lumns. See  the  article  COLUMN. 

PENTATEUCPI,  an  appel- 

lation given  to  the  firft  five  books  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  ‘viz.  Genefis,  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy. 
See  the  article  Genesis,  £^f. 

The  Samaritans  acknowledge  no  other 
fcriptures  befides  the  Pentateuch,  which 
they  hill  preferve  in  the  old  hebrew  or 
Phoenician  charafler,  as  alfo  in  the  vulgar 
I'amariian. 

PENTATHLON,  ip  antiquity,  a general 
name  for  the  five  exercifes  performed  at 
the  grecian  games,  ‘viz.  wrtftling,  box- 
ing, leaping,  running,  and  playing  at 
the  difcus.  See  the  articles  Games, 
Wrestling,  &c. 

PENTATONON,  in  the  antient  miific,  a 
concord  called  by  us  the  redundant  fixth. 
Sre  the  article  Sixth. 

PENTECOST,  a fole.mn  feftiva!  of  the 
Jews,  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  celebrated 
fin  the  fifiielh  day  after  the  fixteenth  of 
ffi?  |iiO|Uh  ^ifan,  wilich  tjic  feco,>54 
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day  of  the  paflbver.  See  Passover. 
The  feaft  of  pentecoft  was  inftituted  in 
memory  of  the  law’s  being  given,  on  the 
fiftieth  day  after  the  Ifraelites  came  out 
of  Egypt. 

It  was  on  the  feaft  of  pentecoft  that  the 
Holy  Ghoft  miraculoufly  defcended  on 
the  apoftles.  See  Whitsunday. 

PENTELASMIS,  in  the  hiftory  of  fliell- 
fifli,  a genus  of  animals,  compofed  of  a 
flelhy  body,  affixed  to  a flefliy  and  foft  ' 
pedicle ; the  body  is  compofed  of  five 
valves,  and  the  pedicle  is  fometinies 
fhort,  and  in  other  fpecies  confide.'ably 
long.  The  animal,  inhabiting  the  (liell- 
body  of  this  genus,  is  a triton.  Seethe 
article  Triton. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  goofe-fliell, 
or  barnacle,  being  a tender,  brittle  (hell, 
about  an  inch  long,  and  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.  See  the  article 
Concha  anatifera. 

PENTHEMIMERIS,  in  antient  poetry,  a 
part  of  a verfe  confifting  of  two  feet  and 
a long  fyllable. 

PENTHORUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  decandria  pentagynia  clafs  of  plants, 
without  any  flower-petals;  the  fruit  is  a 
Angle  caplule,  divided  into  five  parts, 
with  fve  conic  angles,  and  containing 
five  cells,  with  numerous  feeds  in  each. 

PENULTIMA,  or  Penultimate  syl- 
lable, in  grammar,  denotes  the  laft 
fyllable  but  one  of  a word  ; and  hence 
the  anti-penultima,te  fyllable  is  the  laft 
but  two,  or  that  immediately  before  the 
penultiina. 

PENULTIMATE  chord,  in  raufic,  ac- 
cording  to  Brolfard,  is  the  fame  with 
what  the  Greeks  call  paranete,  though 
others  will  have  the  paranete  to  be  only 
the  next  chord  to  the  ultimate. 

Penultimate  of  the  feparaie,  paranett 
diazevgmenon,  a name  the  antients  gave 
to  one  of  the  chords  of  their  lyre  or 
fyiUm,  corrEfponding  to  the  d(,  la,  reel 
the  third  oflave  of  the  modern  fyfteni. 

Penultimate  of  the. acute,  paraniichy- 
perbolfuon,  a chord  of  the  antient  fyftem, 
anfwering  to  ihe^r,  rc,  fol  of  the  third 
ofilave  of  the  niciicrn  fyilem. 

PENUMBRA,  in  aHronomy,  a partial 
(liade  obferved  between  the  perfeft  (lia- 
dow  and  the  full  light  in  an  eciipfe. 

It  aril'es  from  the  magnitude  of  the  fun’s 
body  ; for  were  he  only  a luminous  point, 
the  ftiadow  -.vould  be  all  perfefl  ; but  by 
leafon  of  the  diameter  of  (he  fun,  it  hap- 
pens that  a place  which  is  not  illmninal, 
efl  by  the  whple  body  of  the  fun,  dots  yet 
' ' ■ ■ peceiye 
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receive  rays  from  a part  thereof.  See  the 
article  Eclipse.  - 

PEPASMUS,  in  medicine,  denotes  the 
digefting  and  concofting  of  morbid  hu- 
mours. 

PEPASTIC,  or  Peptic,  in  phyfic,  are 
medicaments  of  the  confidence  of  an  em- 
plaifter,-  for  bringing  humours  to  a head, 
and  difpofing  them  to  maturation. 

PEPLIS,  water-purslain,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  hexandria-digynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  flower  of  which  confifts  of 
five  very  fmall  oval  petals ; and  its  fruit 
is  a cordated  bilocular  capfule,  contain- 
ing numerous  very  fmall  and  triquetrous 
feeds. 

PEPO,  the  POMPION,  in  botany,  is  com- 
prehended by  Linnaeus  among  the  cucur- 
hita.  See  the  article  Cucurbita. 

PEPPER,  piper,  in  natural  hiftory,  an 
aromatic  berry,  of  a hot  dry  quality, 
chiefly  ufed  in  feafoning. 

We  have  three  kinds  of  pepper  at  this 
time  in  life  in  the  (hops;  the  black,  the 
vhite,  and  the  long  pepper. 

Biac  Ic  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a plant  of  the 
diandria-trigynia  clafs,  without  any 
fiowei  - petals  ; the  fruit  itfelf  is  roundifli 
and  rugofe,  and  difpofed  in  clufters  : it 
is  brought  from  the  dutch  fettlements  in 
the  Eaif-Indies,  See  plate  CC.  fig.  3. 
The  common  white  pepper  is  faflitious, 
being  prepared  from  the  black  in  the 
following  manner  : they  fteep  thi.s  in  fea- 
vratcr,  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  fun 
fur  I'everal  days,-  till  the  rind  or  outer 
bark  loofens;  they  then  take  it  out,  and 
when  it  is  half  dry,  rub  it  till  the  rind 
falls  off;  then  they  dry  the  white  fruit, 
and  the  remains  of  the  rind  blow  away 
like  chaff.  A great  deal  of  the  heat  of 
the  pepper  is  taken  off  by  this  procefs; 
fo  that  the  white  kind  is  filter  for  many 
purpofes  than  the  black.  Howevei',  there 
is  a fort  of  native  white  pepper,  produced 
on  a fpecies  of  the  fame  plant,  which  is 
much  belter  than  the  faflitious,  and  in- 
deed little  inferior  to  the  black. 

The  loog  pepper  is  a dried  fruit  of  an 
inrh  or  an  inch  and  an  half  in  length, 
and  about  the  thicknefs  of  a large  goofe- 
qiiill : it  is  of  a browni(h-grey  colour, 
cylindrical  in  figure,  and  faid  to  be  pro- 
duced on  a plant  of  the  fame  genus. 
Pepper  is  principally  ufed  by  us  in  food, 
to  affift  digeftion  ; but  the  people  in  the 
Ealt  Indies  elteem  it  as  a ftomachic,  and 
drink  a ftrong  infufiou  of  it  in  water  by 
w.’iy  of  giving  them  an  appetite  : they 
have  alfo  a way  of  making  a fiery  fpirit 


of  fermented  frefh  pepper  wiih  water, 
which  they  ufe  for  the  fame  purpofes. 
They  have  alfo  a way  of  preferving  the 
common  and  long  pepper  in  vinegar,  and 
eating  them  afterwards  at  meals. 
Common  pepper  pays  a duty,  on  impor- 
tation, of  z s,  4|d.  per  pound;  but  if 
imported  immediately  from  the  place  of 
growth  in  britilh  (hipping,  it  pays  only 

d.  per  pound.  Long  pepper  pays, 
on  importation,  a^-^d.  the  pound;  and 

draws  back,  on  exportation,  a^l^d. 

Chiapa  'PEVVEK,  is  thought  to  be  the  fame 
with  Jamaica-pepper. 

Jamaica'Pe.vpEVijpimenta,  in  botany.  See 
the  article  Pimenta. 

W/'an  Pepper,  or  Pepper,  cap- 

Jlcum,  in  botany.  See  Capsicum. 

Poor  man's  Pepper,  or  Pepper  wort,  a 
name  given  tolepidium.  SeeLEPiDiOM; 

Water-Ve.vei.K,  is  only  a fpecies  of  fedum, 
or  houfe  leek. 

Pepper-bird,  the  englilh  name  of  a fpe- 
cies of  ramphaflos,  with  a yellow  rump. 
See  the  article  Ramphastos. 

All  the  fpecies  of  rarnphalfos  are  fond 
of  pepper,  but  this  eats  it  the  moft  vora- 
cioufly  of  them  all ; whence  its  englifli 
name ; it  is  about  the  fixe  of  our  jack- 
daw ; and  its  beak  is  fix  inches,  rr  more, 
in  length,  and  three  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  bafe. 

Pepper-eel,  in  the  hiftory  of  animal- 
cules, a fpecies  of  enchelis,  found  in 
pepper-water  and  other  vegetable  infu- 
fions.  See  the  articles  Enghelis  pnd 
Pepper-water. 

Pepper-mint,  a fpecies  of  mint.  See  the 
article  Mint. 

Pepper-water,  a liquor  prepared  in  the 
following  manner,  for  microl'copical  ob- 
fervations  : put  common  black  pepper, 
grofsiy  powdered,  into  an  open  veffel  fo 
as  to  cover  the  bottom  of  it  half  an  inch 
thick,  and  put  to  it  rain  or  river  water, 
till  it  covers  it  an  inch  ; (Iiake  or  ftir  the 
whole  well  together  at  the  firft  mixing, 
but  never  difturb  it  afterwards  : let  the 
veffel  be  expofed  to  the  air  uncovered  ; 
and  in  a few  days  there  will  be  feen  3 
pellicle  or  thin  (kin  fwiraniing  on  the 
furface  of  the  liquor,  looking  of  feveral 
colours. 

This  is  a congeries  of  multitudes  of 
fmall  animals;  and  being  examined  by 
the  microfeope,  will  be  feen  all  in  mo- 
tion ; the  animals,  at  firft  fight,  are  fo 
fmall  as  not  to  be  diftioguilhable,  unlefs 
14  G a to 
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to  the  greateft  magnifiers ; but  they  grow 
daily  till  they  arrive  at  their  full  fize. 
Their  numbers  are  alfo  continually  in- 
creafing,  till  the  whole  furface  of  the  li- 
quor is  full  of  them,  to  a confiderable 
depth.  When  dillurbed  they  will  fome- 
times  all  dart  down  to  the  bottom,  but 
they  foon  after  come  up  to  the  furface 
again.  The  fkin'appears  fooneft  in  warm 
weather,  and  the’  animals  grow  the 
quickeft  ; but  in  the  feverett  cold  it  will 
I'ucceed,  unlefs  the  water  freezes. 

About  tire  quantity  of  a pin’s  head  of  this 
fcuni,  taken  up  on  the  nib  of  a new  pen, 
or  the  tip  of  a hair-pencil,  is  to  be  laid 
on  a plate  of  clear  glafs;  and  if  applied 
fii'ft  to  the  third  magnifier,  then  to  the 
fecond,  and,  finally,  to  the  firft,  will 
fhew  the  different  animalcules  it  contains, 
of  fever.’d  kinds  and  fliapes  as  well  as  lizes. 

PEPSIS,  among  phyficians,  denotes  the 
conco£lion  of  food  or  humours  in  the 
body.  See  the  article  Concoction. 

FEFUS,  or  Peibus,  a lake  fituated  on  the 
confines  of  Livonia,  has  a communica- 
tion with  the  gitlph  of  Finland,  and  the 
lake  Werfero  in  the  dominions  of  Rtifiia. 

FEQUIGNY,  a town  of  Picardy,  in 
France,  fifteen, miles  fputh  of  Abbeville. 

PERA,  one  of  the  fuburbs  of  Conlianti- 
nople,  where  atnba.fiadors  and  cluillians 
ura.rlly  rclide. 

PERAMBULATION,  in  lave,  fignifies 
the  walking  about  a foreft,  parilh,  or  the 
like,  by  juilices  or  others,  in  order  to 
mark  down  and  preferve  the  limits  and’ 
bounds  thereof. 

Perameulatione  'facienda,  a writ 
commanding  the  flieriff  to  make  peram- 
bulation, in  order  to  fettle  the  bounds  of 
two  adjoining  manors. 

This  writ  is  only  ilftied,  where  the  two 
lords  of  the  manors  agree  to  fuch  peram- 
bulation ; for  if  either  of  them  reftife, 
the  other  fiiall  have  the  writ  de  rationabi- 
libus  divifis.  See  RATIONAEtLiEUSi 

PERAMBULATOR,  in  furvtying,  an 
■ inftniment  for  meafuring  diltances,  call- 
ed alio  pedometer,  way'-wifer,  and  fur- 
veying  wheel. 

It  conlllls  ofh  wheel  AA  (pi.  CXCVII. 
fig.  t.n°  l,.)fwo  feet  feven  imhes  and  a 
half  in  diameter  ; confequently,  half  a 
pole,  or  eight  feet  three  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. On  one  end  cf  the  axis  is 
a nut,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and 'divided  into  eiglit  leelh  ; 
which,  upon  moving  the  wheel  round, 
fall  into  the  eight  teeth  of  another  i.ut  c 
(ibid.  n°  z.)  fi.xed  on  one  end  of  an  iron- 
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rod  0, , and  thus  turn  the  rod  once  round, 
in  the  time  the  wheel  makes  one  revolu- 
tion. This  rod,  lying  along  a groove 
in  the  fide  of  the  carriage  of  the  inftru- 
ment,  under  the  dotted  line,  has  at  its 
other  end  a fquare  hole,  into  which  is 
fitted  the  end  i of  a fmall  cylinder  P. 
This  cylinder  is  difpol'ed  (ibid,  n°  3,) 
under  the  dial-plate  of  a movement,  at 
the  end  of  the  carriage  B,  in  fuch  a man- 
ner as  to  be  moveable  about  its  axis:  its 
end  a is  cut  into  a perpetual  ferew, 
which  falling  into  the  thiity-Iwo  teeth 
of  a wheel  perpendicular  thereto,  upon 
driving  the  inftrument  forward,  that 
wheel  makes  a revolution  each  fixteenth 
pole;  On  the  axis  of  this  wheel  is  a pi- 
nion  with  fix  teeth,  which,  falling  inm 
the  teeth  of  another  wheel  of  fixty  teeth, 
carries  it  round  every  hundred  and  llxti- 
eth  pole,  or  half  a mile. 

This  laft  wheel,  carry  ing  a hand  or  in- 
dex round  with  it  over  the  divifions  of  a 
dial  plate,  whofe  outer  limb  is  divided 
into  one  hundred  and  fixty  parts,  cor- 
refponding  to  the  one  hundred  and  (ixty 
poles,  points  out  the.  number  of  poles 
psfl'cd  over.  Again,  on  the  axis  of  this 
laft  wheel  is  a pinion,  containing  twenty 
teeth,  which,  falling  into  the.  teeth  of 
a third  wheel,  which  hath  forty  teeth, 
drives  it  once  round  in  three  hundred 
and  twenty  poles,  or  a mile.  On  the 
axis  cf  this  wheel  is  a pinion  of  twelve 
teeth,  which,  falling  into  the  teeth  of  a 
fourth  wheel,  having  feventy-two  teeth, 
drives  it  once  round  in  twelve  miles. 
This  fourth  wheel,  cariying  another  in- 
dex over  the  inner  limb  of  the  dial-plate, 
divided  into  twelve  for  miles,  and  each 
mile  fubdivided  into  halves,  quattei'!, 
and  furlongs,  ferves  to  regifter  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  other  hand,  and  to  keep 
account  of  the  half  miles  and  miles  palf- 
ed  over  as  far  as  twelve  miles. 

The  ufe  of  this  inftrument  is  obvious 
from  its  conftruflion.  Its  proper  office 
is  in  the  furveying  of  roads  and  large 
diftances,  where  a great  deal  of  expedi- 
• tion,  and  not  inucli^  accuracy,  is  re- 
quired. It  is  evident,  that  driving  it 
along,  and  obferving  the  hands,  has  the 
fame  effeft  as  dragging  the  chain,  and 
taking  account  of  the  chains  and  links. 
Its  advantages  are  its  handinefs  and  ex- 
■ pedition  ; its  contrivance  is  fuch,  that 
it  may  be  fitted  to  the  wheel  of  a coach, 
in  which  ft:ite  it  performs  its  office,  and 
meafures  the  toad  without  any  trouble 
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PER  aRSIN  ET  THESIN,  in  mufic.  Per 
arfm,  in  a fong,  counterpoint,  figure, 
fifr.  is  when  the  notes  afcend  from  grave 
10  acute  ; and  per  thefin,  when  they  de- 
fcend  from  acute  to  grave. 

PERCA,  the  pearch,  in  ichthyology,  a 
genus  of  the  acanthopterygious  order  of 
fiflies,  the  charafters  of  which  are,  that 
the  branchioftege  membrane  on  each  fide 
contains  feven  bones,  and  the  back  has 
one  or  two  fins. 

Befides  the  common  pearch,  this  genus 
comprehends  the  lucius  and  lucioperca. 
See  Lucius  and  Lucioperca. 

The  pearch  is  diftinguifhed  by  feveral 
tranfverfe  ftreaks,  and  by  having  the 
belly-fins  red:  it  grows  in  fome  places 
to  a foot  and  an  half  in  length,  and  is 
confiderably  thick  in  proportion  ; but  its 
more  ufual  fize  is  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
length  : its  noftrils  are  large  and  patu- 
lous, and  nearer  the  eyes  than  the  extre- 
mity of  the  fnout. 

PERCASLAW,  orPEREjESLAwi  a city 
of  the  Ukrain,  in  Ruffia,  forty-four 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Kiof. 

PERCEPTION,  in  logic,  the  firft  and 
moft  fimple  aft  of  the  mind,  whereby 
it  perceives  or  is  confcious  of  its  ideas. 
See  the  article  Idea. 

In  bare  perception,  the  mind  is  for  the 
moft  part  only  pafiive;  yet  impreflions 
made  on  the  fenfes  caufe  no  perception, 
unlefs  they  are  taken  notice  of  by  the 
mind,  as  we  fee  in  thofe  who  are  in- 
tently hufied  in  the  contemplation  of  cer- 
tain objefts.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  ideas  we  receive  by  per- 
ception are  often  altered  by  the  judg- 
ment, without  our  taking  notice  of  it  ; 
fo  that  we  take  that  for  the  perception 
of  our  fenfes,  which  is  but  an  idea  form- 
ed by  the  judgment : thus,  a man  who 
reads,  or  hears,  with  attention,  takes 
little  notice  of  the  charaflers  or  founds, 
but  of  the  ideas  excited  in  him  by  them. 
See  the  article  Judgment. 

The  faculty  of  perception  feenis'  to  be 
that  which  conftitutes  the  dittinflion  be- 
tween the  animal  kingdom  and  the  in- 
ferior parts  of  nature.  Perception  is 
alfo  the  firft  ftep  towards  knowledge, 
and  the  inlet  of  all  the  materials  of  it  5 
fo  that  the  fewer  fenfes  a man  has,  and 
the  duller  the  imprefiions  that  are  made 
by  them  are,  the  more  remote  he  is  from 
that  knowledge  which  is  to  be  found  in 
other  men.  See  Knowledge. 
PERCH,  or  Pearch,  ferca,  S^e  Perca. 
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PERCHj  a meafure  of  length.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Measure. 

PERCHANT,  among  fowlers,  denotes  3 
decoy-bird,  which  being  faftened  by  the 
foot,  flutters  about  the  place  to  draw 
other  birds  to  it. 

PERCKE,  a territory  of  Orleanois,  bound- 
ed by  Normandy  on  the  north. 

PERCOLATION,  the  fame  with  filtra- 
tion. See  the  article  Filtration. 

PERCUSSION,  in  mechanics,  the  impref- 
fion  a body  makes  in  falling  or  ftriklng 
upon  another,  or  the  fliock  of  two  bodies 
in  motion.  See  the  article  Motion. 
Percuffion  is  either  direSt;  or  oblique; 
dire£V,  when  the  impulfe  is  given  in  a 
line  perpendicular  to  the  point  of  con- 
taft;  and  oblique,  when  it  is  given  in  a 
line  oblique  to  the  point  of  contaft. 
See  the  article  Center. 

The  ratio  which  an  oblique  ftroke  bears 
to  a perpendicular  one,  is  as  the  fine  of 
the  angle  of  incidence  to  the  radius. 
Thus,  let  ab  (plate  CXCVI.  fig.  6.)  be 
the  fide  of  any  body  on  which  an  ob- 
lique force  falls,  with  the  direftion  ii  a; 
draw  dc  at  right  angles  to  db,  a per- 
pendicular let  fall  from  d to  the  body  to 
be  moved,  and  make  fl  if  the  radius  of  a 
circle  5 it  is  plain  that  the  oblique  force 
da,  by  the  laws  of  compofition  and  re - 

. fplution  of  motions,  will  be  refolved  into 
the  two  forces  if  f and  b d-,  of  which 
dc,  being  parallel  to  ab,  hath  no  energy 
or  force  to  move  that  body  ; and,  confe- 
quently,  if  i expreffes  all  the  power  of 
the  ftroke  or  impulfe  on  the  body  to  be 
moved:  but  if i is  the  right  fine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  dab  ■,  wherefore  the 
oblique  force  if  a,  to  one  falling  perpen- 
dicularly, is  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  to  the  radius. 

PER  DELIQUIUM.  See  Deliruium. 

PERDIX,  the  partridge.  See  the  article 
Partridge. 

PERDUES,  or  Enfans  PERDUES.  See 
the  article  Forelorn  hope. 

PEREGRINE,  among  aftrologers,  a term 
applied  to  a planet,  when  found  in  a 
fign  where  it  has  none  of  its  five  elTen- 
tial  dignities. 

PEREMPTORY,  in  law,  where  joined 
to  a fubllantive,  denotes  a final  and  de- 
terminate aft,  without  any  hope  of  re- 
newing or  altering  the  fame:  thus  we 

. find  peremptory  day,  aftion,  mandamus, 
&c,  in  our  law-books.  But  yet  there 
may  be  what  is  called  a putting  off  a pe- 
remptory, when  the  matter  cannot  be 
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fpoken  to  at  the  day  fixed,  on  account 
of  other  bufinefs ; and  this  is  done  by 
motion  of  the  party,  that  the  court  will 
give  a farther  day  without  prejudice  to 
him. 

PERENNIAL,  in  botany,  is  applied  to 
thole  plants  whofe  roots  will  abide  many 
years,  whether  they  retain  their  leaves 
in  winter  or  not:  thofe  which  retain 
their  leaves  are  called  ever  greens ; but 
fuch  as  call  their  leaves,  are  called  deci- 
duous, or  perdifols.  Some  of  thefe  have 
annual  Italics,  which  die  to  the  root  every 
autumn,  and  flioot  up  again  in  the  fpring; 
to  vvhich  Jungius  gives  the  title  of  radix 
rellibilis. 

Perennial  WINDS.  See  Wind. 

PERETERION,  a name  which  chirurgi- 
cal  writers  give  to  the  perforating  part 
of  the  trepan.  See  the  article  Trepan. 

PERFECT,  fomething  to  which  nothing 
is  wanting ; or  that  has  all  the  requi- 
fites  of  its  nature  and  kind. 

P|ERFECT,  in  arithmetic,  Perfeft  number 
is  that,  all  whofe  aliquot  parts  added  to- 
gether, make  the  fame  number  with  the 
number  whereof  they  are  fuch  parts. 

Perfect  preterit  tense,  in  gram- 
mar. See  the  article  Preterit. 

Perfect,  in  mufic,  denotes  fomething  that 
fills  and  fatisfies  the  mind  and  the  ear  : in 
which  fenfe  we  fay,  perfefl  cadence,  per- 
fei5t  concord,  £fr. 

The  antients  had  two  kinds  of  concords, 
the  major  and  minor,  and  each  of  thefe 
again  was  either  perfefil  or  imperfeft. 
The  word  perfcft,  when  joined  to  the 
words  mode  and  time,  ufually  expreffes 
triple  time,  or  meafure ; in  oppofition 
to  double  time,  which  they  called  im- 
perfeft.  See  the  article  Time. 

PERFECTION,  the  ftate  or  quality  of  a 
thing  perfect.  See  the  laft  article. 
Perteftion  is  divided,  according  to  Chau- 
vinus,  into  phyfical,  moral,  and  meta- 
phyfical.  Phyfical  or  natural  perfeflion, 
is  that  whereby  a thing  has  all  its  pow- 
ers or  faculties,  and  thofe;  too  in  full  vi- 
gour; and  all  its  parts  both  principal 
and  iecondary,  and  thofe  in  their  due 
proportion,  conftitution,  Sfc.  in  which 
fenfe  man  is  fiiid  to  be  peifefii,  when  he 
has  a found  mind  in  a found  body. 
This  perfcfilion  is  by  the  fchools  fre- 
quently termed  nifynTixn,  becaufe  a thing 
is  enabled  thereby  to  perform  all  its  ope- 
rations. 

Moral  perfcfilion  is  an  eminent  degree 
of  virtue  or  moral  goodnefs,  to  which 
men  arrive  by  repeated  afils  of  piety,  be- 


neficence, ©'f.  This  is  ufually  fuhdi'i 
vided  into  abfolute  or  inherent,  winch 
is  afilually  in  him  to  whom  we  attribute 
it ; in  imputative,  which  exifts  in  fome 
other,  and  not  in  him  it  is  attributed  to. 
Metaphyfical,  tranfcendental,  or  elTential 
perfeaiori,  is  the  polfelTion  of  all  the  ef- 
iential  attributes,  or  of  all  the  parts  ne- 
celTary  to  the  integrity  of  a fubftahee; 
or  it  is  that  whereby  a thing  has  or  is 
provided  of  every  thing  belonging  to  its 
nature.  This  is,  either  abfolute,  where 
all  imperfefilion  is  excluded,  fuch  is  the 
perfefilion  of  God;  or  fecundum  quid, 
and  in  its  kind. 

PERFIDIA,  in  mufic,  a term  borrowed 
from  the  Italians,  fignifying  an  affefition 
of  doing  always  the  fame  thing,  of 
purfuing  the  faihe  defign,  continuing  the 
lame  motion,  the  fame  fong,  the  fame 
palTage,  and  the  fame  figures  of  notes. 
Such  are  the  ftilf  or  conftrained  baffes. 
as  thofe  of  chacones,  becaufe  depending 
wholly  on  the  caprice  of  the  compofer. 

PERFORANS  manus,  in  anatomy,  a 
mufcle  of  the  fingers,  being  the  flexor  of 
the  third  phalanx,  called  alfo  profundus ; 
which,  arifing  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
middle  of  the  ulna,  and  dividing  into 
four  tendons,  perforates  the  tendons  of 
the’  perforatus  manus,  and  is  inferted 
into  the  beginning  of  the  third  phalanx 
of  the  four  fingers.  See  the  article 
Perforatus,  &c- 

Perforans  pedis,  in  anatomy,  a nuifcle 
of  the  toes,  being  the  flexor  of  the  third 
phalanx  ; its  origin  is  from  the  hinder 
furface  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia: 
towards  the  middle  it  is  divided  into  four 
tendons,  and  thefe  perforate  the  tendons 
of  the  perforatus  pedis,  and  are  after- 
wards terminated  in  the  third  phalanx. 

PERFORATUS  manus,  in  anatomy,  a 
mufcle  of  the  fingers,  called  alfo  fubli- 
mis,  being  the  flexor  of  the  fecond  pha- 
lanx, arifing  from  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  humerus,  and  the  radius : it  is 
divided"  into  four  tendons,  which  are  in- 
ferted into  the  fecond  phalanges  of  the 
four  fingers.  See  Flexor,  (Sc, 

Perforatus  pedis,  in  anatomy,  a mtif- 
cle  of  the  toes,  being  the  flexor  of  thefe* 
cond  phalanx,  arifing  from  the  lower  and 

' inner  furface  of  the  calcaneum.  It  is  di- 
vided into  four  tendons,  which  are  per- 
forated .and  is  terminated  in  the  bones  of 
the  fecond  phalanx'. 

PERFUME,  fuffitus,  an  agreeable  artificial, 
odour,  affefiiing  the  organ  of  fmelling. 
The  generality  of  ptifumes  are  mads  >'P, 

of 
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of  iiHiiki  anibergrife,  civet,  rofe  and  ce- 
dar-woods, orange- flowers,  jafinin,  jon- 
quils, tuberofes,  and  other  odoriferous 
flowers:  thofe  drugs  commonly  called 
aromatics,  fuch  as  ftorax,  frankincenfe, 
benzoin,  cloves,  mace,  &c,  enter  the 
compofition  of  a perfume:  feme  arealfo 
compofed  of  aromatic  herbs  or  leaves, 
as  lavender,  marjoram,  fage,  thyme, 
hyffop,  (sfr. 

Perfumes  were  antiently  very  much  in 
ufe:  but  fince  people  are  become  fenfible 
of  the  hai  jn  they  do  to  the  head,  they  are 
generally  difufed  among  us;  however 
they  are  (fill  common  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

Perfumes,  in  pharmacy,  are  topical  or 
external  remedies,  compofed  of  certain 
powders  and  gums,  which  being  mixed 
together,  and  thrown  on  the  coals,  pro- 
duce a vapour  and  fmoke  of  great  ufe 
in  feveral  difeafes.  There  are  dry  per- 
fumes made  up  in  troches,  pills,  &c.  of 
olibanum,  maftic,  olives,  &c.  and  moift 
vifcuous  ones  mixed  with  the  juices  of 
herbs. 

By  means  of  an  oil  dillilled  from  tartar, 
Boerhaave  obferves,  that  rich  perfumes 
may  not  only  be  exalted,  but  that  muik 
and  civet  may  have  their  fcent  invigo- 
rated after  being  decayed,  by  fufpending 
them  in  a jakes. 

PERGA,  a port-town  of  european  Turky, 
in  the  province  of  Albina,  oppofite  to  the 
ifland  of  Corfu,  in  eaft  long.  21®,  north 
lat.  39”  zo'. 

PERGAMUS,  an  antient  city  of  the  leffer 
Alia,  in  the  province  of  Phrygia,  fitu- 
ated  north  of  Smyrna. 

PERIAGOGE,  or  Peribole,  in  rhe- 
toric, is  ufed  where  many  things  are  ac- 
cumulated into  one  period  which  might 
have  been  divided  into  feveral. 

PERIANTHIUM,  in  botany,  exprefl'es 
that  fort  of  cup  of  a flower  which  either 
confifts  of  feveral  leaves,  or  elfe  of  one 
leaf  divided  into  feveral  fegments,  and 
furrounds  the  lower  part  of  the  flower. 
See  the  article  Calyx. 

pERIAPTON,  vifitLitioi,  a kind  of  me- 
dicine otherwife  called  periamma,  or 
amulet,  which  being  tied  about  the  neck, 
is  fuppofed  to  prevent  or  cure  difeafes. 
See  the  article  Amulet. 

PERICARDIUM,  in  anatomy,  a mem- 
branaceous bag,  loofely  including  the 
heart,  and  friuated  in  the  middle  and 
lower  part  of  the  thorax,  between  the 
two  lobes  of  the  lungs.  See  Heart. 
The  figure  of  the  pericaidium  is  conic, 
jlke  that  of  tjie  Reart  itfelf.  Its  fize  is 


fuch  as  can  conveniently  contain  the  heart 
without  prefling  upon  it.  It  is  conneft- 
ed  with  the  mediaftinum,  with  a great 
part  of  the  diaphragm,  and  with  the 
large.veflels  of  the  heart,  which,  toge- 
ther with  this  covering,  fultain  alfo  the 
heart  itlelf  in  its  place.  In  beafts  of  moft 
kinds,  the  heart  is  not  at  all  connefted 
with  the  diaphragm  by  its  pericardium. 
The  pericardium  is  compofed  of  a double 
membrane  ; the  exterior  one  is  common 
with  the  pleura  and  mediaftinum ; the 
interior  one  is  proper,  lubricous,  and  is 
continuous  with  the  coats  of  the  larger 
velTels.  This  membrane,  when  expand- 
ed upon  the  finger,  frequently  difcovers  a 
great  number  of  foraminula  or,  little  aper- 
tures. The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  pe- 
ricardium are  from  thofe  of  the  medialti- 
num  and  diaphragm,  and  its  nerves  are 
alfo  from  the  diaphragmatics.  Its  lym- 
phatics all  run  to  the  thoracic  dufl. 

The  ufes  of  the  pericardium  are,  i.  To 
fupport  the  heart  in  a pendulous  ftate, 
efpecially  when  we  lie  down.  2.  To 
defend  the  heart  from  the  cold  air  taken 
in  at  the  lungs.  3.  To  preferve  it  from 
being  injured  by  water,  by  matter,  or 
any  other  extraneous  fluid  in  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax.  And,  4.  To  contain  the 
■liquor  of  the  pericardium,  as  it  is  called, 
which  ferves  to  facilitate  the  motions  of 
the  heart. 

The  liquor  of  the  pericardium  is  a fluid 
refembling  in  appearance  water  in  whicli 
raw  fleflt  had  been  waflied.  The  ana- 
tomical writers  in  general  deduce  this 
fluid  from  certain  glands  lituated  either  in 
the  pericardium,  or  in  the  heart  - itfelf  j 
■but  as  thefc  glands  are  not  to  be  found, 
Heifter  thinks  it  more  rational  to  fiippofe 
that  it  is  exprelled  out  of  the  auricles  of 
the  heart  in  its  fyltole.  The  pericar-: 

. dium  is  found  fometimes  in  long  hefilics 
to  cohere  with  the  fubflance  of  the  heart; 
and  there  are  accounts  of  its  having  been 
wholly  wanting. 

PERICARPIA,  in  pharmacy,  the  fame 
with  epicarpia.  See  Epicarpium. 

PERICARPIUM,  among  botanifts,  a co- 
vering or  cafe  for  the  feeds  of  plants.  It 
is  the  germen  of  the  piftil  enlarged  : there 
are  no  lefsthan  nine  ipecies  of  pericarpia: 
1.  A caplulc.  2.  A conceptaculum.  3. 
A pod.  4.  A legnmen.  5.  A nut.  6. 
A drupe.  7.  An  apple.  8.  A berry. 
9.  A ftrobilus.  See  Capsule,  &c. 

PERICHORUS,  in  antiquity,  a name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  their  profane 
games  and  combats,  that  is,  to  fuch  as 

were 
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were  not  confeciated  to  any  of  the  Gods. 
See  the  article  Games. 

PERICRANIUM,  in  anatomy,  a thick 
folid  coat,  or  membrane,  covering  the 
outfide  of  the  cranium  or  Ikull.  See  the 
article  Skull. 

Some  call  it  by  the  general  name  of  peri- 
ofteum,  becaufe  of  its  adhering  to  the 
bone:  others  divide  it  into  two  mem- 
branes, the  under  one  whereof  immedi- 
ately invelting  the  Ikull  they  call  peri- 
ofteum,  and  the  upper  pericranium.  In 
eflfeftit  is  one  double  membrane,  confin- 
ing, as  rooft  others  do,  of  two  coats.  It 
isTuppofed  to  have  its  origin  from  the  du- 
ra mater,  which  palling  through  the  fu- 
tures of  the  Ikull,  by  means  of  feveral 
filaments,  forms  this  thick  membrane; 
at  leal!  it  is  found  connefted  to  the  dura 
mater,  by  fibres  tranfmitted  from  it  to 
the  membrane  thro’  the  futures.  About 
the  origin  of  the  temporal  mufcles,  the 
coats  of  the  pericranium  part;  the  outer 
palling  over  thofe  mufcles,  and  the  inner 
Hill  adhering  dole  to  the  Cranium.  See 
the  article  Periosteum. 

PERIDROME,  peridmnus,  in  antient  ar- 
chiteflure,  the  Ipace,  gallery,  alley,  or  the 
like,  in  a pei  iptere,  between  the  columns 
and  the  wall.  ■ ' 

PERIGEE,  perigaum,  in  aflronomy,  that 
point  of  the  fun’s  or  moon’s  orbit,  where- 
in they  are  at  their  lead  diftance  from 
the  earth,  in  which  fenfe  it  Hands  oppofed 
to  apogee.  See  the  article  Apogee. 

In  the  antient  aflronomy,  perigee  denotes 
that  point  in  a planet’s  orbit,  wherein  the 
center  of  its  epicycle  is  at  the  lead  dif- 
tance’ from  the  earth.  See  the  article 
Ptolemaic  system. 

PERIGRAPHE,  a word  ufually  under- 
ftood  to  exprefs  a carelefs  or  inaccurate 
delineation  of  anything;  but  in  'Vefallus 
it  is  u fed  to  exprels  the  white  lines  or  im- 
predions  that  appear  in  the  muftulus  rec- 
tus of  the  abdomen. 

PERIGUEUX,  a city  of  France,  in  the 
province  of  Guienne,  capital  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Perigord,  fituated  on  the  river 
Lille,  in  eafl  long.  25',  north  lar.  45°  15'. 

PERIHELIUM,  in  allronomy,  that  point 
of  a planet’s  or  comet’s  orbit,  wherein  it 
is  in  its  lead  dillar.ce  from  the  fun;  in 
■which  fenfe  it  Hands  in  cppolition  to 
aphelium.  See  the  article  Aphelium. 
The  antient  adronomers,  on  account  of 
their  fuppofmg  the  earth  in  the  center  of 
the  fydem,  itidead  of  this  term  ufed  that 
of  perigsum.  S.e  the  article  Perigee, 


PERIMETER,  in  geometry,  the  bound* 
or  limits  of  any  figure  or  body.  See  the 
article  Figure. 

The  perimeter  of  furfaces  or  figures  are 
lines,  thofe  of  bodies  are  furfaces.  In 
circular  figures,  indead  of  perimeter,  we 
fay  circumference,  or  periphery.  See  the 
article  Circumference. 
PERIN.ffiUM,  or  Perineum,  in  anato. 

my,  the  fpace  between  the  anus  and  the 
• parts  of  generation,  divided  into  two 
equal  lateral  divifions,  by  a very  dillind 
line,  which  is  longer  in  males  than  in  fe- 
males.  The  perinasum  is  fubjeft  to  la. 
ceration  in  a difficult  birth.  In  this  part 
an  operation  is  perforn^ed,  called  a punc 
ture  of  the  perinaeum,  or  perforation 
made  into  the  urethra  and  bladder,  to 
difcharge  the  urine  when  it  is  fupprelled. 
See  the  articles  Delivery,  Ischury, 
Paracentesis,  and  Puncture. 

But  the  principal  diforders  to  which  this 
part  is  fubjeftl  are  abfcelfes  and  filtulas. 
See  the  articles  Abscess  and  Fistuia, 
PERINDE  VALERE,  a term  in  theeccleli- 
adical  law,  fignifying  a difpenfation  to  a 
clerk,  who,  being  deficient  in  his  capaci- 
ty, is  neverthelefs  de  faflo  admitted  to  a 
benefice,  or  other  ecclefiadical  funflioii, 
PERIOCHA,  an  argument  in- 

dicating  the  fum  of  a difcourfe, 
PERIOD,  in  adronomy,  the  time  taken 
tip  by  a dar  or  planet  in  making  a revo- 
lution round  the  fun;  or  the  duration  of 
its  courfe  till  it  return  to  the  fame  point 
of  its  orbit.  See  the  article  Orbit. 

The  periodicaDimes  of  the  planets  round 
the  fun  are  as  follow : a-  ? 
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Jupiter  — 
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See  Mercury, 

Venus, 

Sfc. 

There  is  a wonderful  harmony  between 
the  didances  of  the  planets  from  the  fun, 
and  their  periods  round  him  ; the  greal 
law  whereof  is;  that  the  fquares  oftbe . 
periodical  times  of  the  primary  plaaelt, 
are  to  each  other  as  the  cubes  ot  their  di- 
dances from  the  fun  ; and  likewife,  He 
fquares  of  the  periodical  times  of  thefe- 
condaries  of  any  planet,  are  to  each  other 
as  the  cubes  of  their  didances  from  that 
primary.  This  harmony  among  the 
nets  is  one  of  the  greated  coBfirmation® 

el 
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sf  the  copernican  hypothefis.  See  the 

article  COPERNICAN. 

‘ For  the  periods  of  the  moon  and  fatellites 
of  jupiter  and  faturn,  fee  the  articles 
Moon  and  Satellite. 

The  periods  of  feveral  comets  are  now 
pretty  well  afcertained.  See  Comet. 

Period,  in  chronology,  denotes  a revolu- 
tion of  a certain  number  o£„  years,  or  a 
feries  of  years*  whereby,  in  different  na- 
tions, and  on  different  occafions,  time  is 
ineafured  ; fuch  are  the  follovfing. 

i'alippic  Period,  a Tyftem  of  feventy-fix 
years.  See  Calippic  period.  . 

The  calippic  period  comprehends  48 
common  years,  and  28  intercalary  ones, 
940  lunations,  and  11759  days.  See 
the  article  Cycle. 

Conftant'mopolitan  Period.  See  the  article 
Julian  Period. 

d'mjfian  Period,  or  P"ta'orian  Period, 
a I'yftem  of  53s  lunse-folar  and  Julian 
years,  which  being  elapfed,  the  charac- 
ters of  the  moon  fall  again  upon  the  fame 
day  and  feria,  and  revolVe  in  the  fame 
order,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
antients. 

This  period  is  otherwife  called  the  great 
pafchal  cycle,  becaufe  the  chriftian  church 
iirlt  ufed  it,  to  find  the  true  time  of  the 
pafcha,  or  eafter.  The  fum  of  thefe 
years  arife  by  multiplying  together  the 
cycles  of  the  fun  and  moon.  See  the 
article  Easter. 

Hipparchus's  Period,  a fyftem  of  304 
years,  both  lunar  and  folar,  which  being 
elapfed,  Hipparchus  thought  that  the 
reckoning  by  the  lunar  motion  would  co- 
incide again  with  the  folar  meafures. 
This  period  comprehends  3760  lunar 
months,  or  111039  days;  the  fum  of 
which  arifes  from  the  multiplication  of 
the  calippic  period  by  4,  fubtrafiling  uni- 
ty from  the  produft. 

Period.  See  Julian. 

Period,  that  invented  by  Mctoil, 
being  the  fame  with  the  cycle  of  the  moon. 
See  the  article  Cycle. 

Period,  in  grammar,  denotes  a fmall 
compafs  of  difeourfe,  containing  a per- 
feft  fentence,  and  diltinguiflied  at  the 

' end  by  a point,  or  full  (lop,  thus  (.)  ; 
and  its  members  or  ditifions  marked  by 
commas,  colons,  &c.  See  the  articles 
Point  and  Sentence. 

The  celebrated  definition  of  Ariftotle  is, 
that  a period  is  a difcourle  which  has 
a beginning,  a middle,  and  an  end,  all 
rilible  at  one  view.  And  De  Colctii* 
VoL.  Ill, 


defines  a period  a fliort  but  perfefil  feria 
tence,  confifting  of  certain  parts  or  riierh.. 
bers,  depending  one  upon  another,  and 
connefted  together  by  fome  common  vin* 
culum. 

The  periods  allowed  in  oratory  are  three, 
a period  of  two  members,  called  by  the 
Greek's  dicolos,  and  by  the  Latins  bi- 
membris ; a period  of  three  members, 
tricolos,  trimembris ; and  a period  of 
four,  tetracolos,  quadrimembris  i how- 
ever, it  is  poffible  to  introduce  a period 
of  one  member,  called  by  Ariftotle  mo- 
nocolos,  or  jlimple  period  ; but  it  will  b* 
reputed  a flaw,  and  is  a thing  never 
praflifed  by  orators.  The  period  may 
likewife  be  prolonged  to  five  or  fix  mem- 
bers ; but  then  it  changes  its  name,  and 
inftead  of  period  commences  what  they 
call  a periodical  difCoUrfe.  The  laws 
and  meafures  of  periods  are  pretty  ftrifil- 
ly  regarded  by  orators,  particularly  the 
antients.  In  oratory',  the  members  of  a 
period  (liould  be  equal,  or  nearly  fo,  that 
the  paufes,  or  refts  of  the  voice,  at  the 
clofe  of  each  member,  may  be  nearly 
equal ; however,  in  writing  not  intend- 
ed for  rehearfal,  this  is  not  regarded  ; 
and  common  difeourfe  admits  of  periods, 
both  longer  arid  Ihorter  than  oratory. 
Periods  are  faid-to  be  round  or  fquare, 
according  to  their  different  oeconomy  and 
cadences,:  fquare  period  is  that  confiding 
of  three  of  four  eq'ual  members,  formal- 
ly diftinguilhed  from  each  other ; and  a 
round  period  is  that  whofe  members  or 
parts  are  fo  connefiled  and  fitted  into  eaeli 
other,  as  that  the  junfilures  or  comniif- 
fures  are  fcarce  feen,  but  the  whole  fides 
equally  round,  without  any  notable  (tops 
or  inequalities. 

Period  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  charafiler  (.) 
wherewith  the  periods  of  difeourfe  are 
terminated,  or  expreffed,  being  common- 
ly called  a full  flop  or  point.  See  the 
article  Punctuation, 

Period,  in  numbers,  a diftinflion  mad* 
by  a point,  or  comma,  after  every  fixth 
place  or  figure;  and  is  ufed  in  numerat- 
tion  for  the  readier  diftinguilhing  and 
naming  the  feveral  figures  or  places, 
which  fee  Under  NUMERATION. 

Period  of  a dtfeafe,  in  medicine,  is  the 
time  between  the  accefs  of  one  fit,  or  pa- 
roxyfm,  and  that  of  the  next,  including 
the  entire  exacerbation,  dfecline,  and  in- 
termiffion,  or  remiffion,  Thefe,  in  fome 
diforders,  are  very  regular  and  conftant, 
as  in  intermitting  fevers;  but  in  ebro- 
24  H nical 
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' nical  diforders,  more  irregular  and  un- 
certain, as  in  epilepfies  ; hence  fuch  dif- 
eafes  are  called  periodical. 

Period  of  the  blood,  'is  its  circulation. 
See  the  article  Circulation. - 

PERIODEUTA,  a church-officer  among 
the  Greeks,  eltabliflied  by  the  council  of 
Laodicca,  in  towns  where  there  were  no 
billiops  ; being  a kind  of  rural  dean. 

PERIODIC,  or  PERiopiCAL^  fomething 
that  terminates  and  comprehends  a pe- 
riod: fuch  is  a periodic  month,  being  the 
fpace  of  time  wherein  the  moon  difpatches 
her  period  ; a periodic  difeafe,  &c.  See 
Month,  Disease,  Period,  &c. 

PERIOECI,  ffiTEfisixoi,  in  geography,  fuch 
inhabitants  of  the  earth,  as  have  the 
fame  latitudes,  but  oppofite  longitudes  ; 
or  live  under  the  lame  parallel,  and  the 
fame  meridian,  but  in  different  femi- 
circle's  of  that  meridian,  or  in  oppofite 
points  of  the  parallel.  Thefe  have  the 
fame  common  feafons  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  fame  phasnomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  ; but  when  it  is  noon- 
day with  the  one,  it  is  midnight  with  the 
other,  there  being  twelve  hours  between 
them  in  an  eaft  or  weft  diredlion.  Thefe 
are  found  on  the  globe,  by  the  hour- 
index,  or  by  turning  the  globe  half 
round,  that  is  iSo  degrees  either  way. 
See  the  article  Globe. 

PERIOPHTHALMIUM,  in  natural  hi- 
ftory,  the  fame  with  the  nidlitating  mem- 
brane, See  the  article  Nictitating 
MEMBRANE. 

Periosteum,  or  Periostium,  in 

anatomy,  a nervous  vafculous  membrane, 
endued  with  a very  quick  fenfe,  immedi- 
ately furrounding,  in  every  part,  both  the 
internal  and  external  furfaces  of  all  the 
bones^  in  the  body,  excepting  only  fo 
much  of'  the  teeth  as  Hand  above  the 
gums,  and  the  peculiar  places  on  the 
bones,  in  which  the  mufclesare  inferted. 
It  is  hence;  divided  into  the  external  and 
internal  periofteum,  and  where  it  exter- 
nally fuiTounds  the  bones  of  the  Ikull,  it 
is  generally  called  the  pericranium.  See 
the  article  Pericranium. 

This  membrane  ferves  to  conftitute  the 
firft  rudiments  of  the  bones  in  a foetus  in 
utero.  It  is  the  organ  of  fecretion  for  the 
bony  rnatter,  as  the  membrana  adipofa 
is  for  the  fat : all  the  bones,  during  the 
time  of  their  growth,  receiving  from  it 
their  matter  of  accretion,  and  afterwards 
their  nutriment.  The  blood-velfels  of 
the  periofteum  penetrate  in  innumerable 
places  into  the  bones  themfelves,  as  is 


evidently  feen  in  the  frelh  bones  of  cliil. 
dren.  The  fenlibility  in  the  bones  is 
wholly  owing  to  this  membrane;  for 
when  divefted  of  this,  they  may  be  faw. 
ed,  cut,  or  burnt  without  pain.  It  gives 
the  determination  and  figure  to  bones,  as 
is  evident  from  this,  that  when  it  is 
wounded,  exoftofes,  tophi,  and  caries 
arife  in  the  part.  The  periofteum  is  of 
‘difterent  thicknefs  in  different  parts,  but 
in  general  the  internal  is  v'altly  thinner 
than  the  external,  and  ferves  to  nourilh 
that  part  of  the  bones.  It  receives  alfo 
neives  and  blood  veffels  from  the  out- 
fide,  through  certain  canals  in  the  fnh- 
ftance  of  the  bones,  which  it  coinmuni- 
cates  to  the  marrow  in  fuch  as  have  any, 
It  is  generally  faid  to  arife  from  the  du- 
ra mater  of  the  brain  ; but  Heiller  thinks 
this  opinion  fcarce  right,  as  the  perioSe- 
um  is  evidently  formed  at  the  fame  time 
with  the  dura  mater  in  the  foetus. 

PERIPATETIC  PHILOSOPHY,  thatfy. 
Item  taught  and  eftablilhed  by  Ariftotle, 
and  maintained  by  his  followers,  the  pe. 

' ripatetics,  called  alfo  ariftotelians. 

The  greateft  and  heft  part  of  Arillotle’s 
philoiophy,  he  is  faid  to  have  borrowed 
from  his  mafter  Plato.  Serranus  affirm! 
confidently,  and  fays  that  he  is  able  to 
demonftrate  it,  that  there  is  nothing  ex- 
quifite  in  any  part  of  Ariftotle’s  philofo- 
phy,  dialefilics,  ethics,  politics,  phylics, 
or  metaphyfics,  but  is  found  in  Plato; 
and  of  this  opinion  are  many  of  the  an- 
tient  authors,C  lemens  Alexandrinus,  R. 
Ariftotle’s  philofophy  preferve'd  itfe'f  i« 
furis  naturalibiis,  a long  time,  none  of  his 
followers  or  commentators  having  dared 
to  make  any  innovation  therein,  till  the 
beginning  of  the  Xlllth  century,  when 
it  began  to  be  new  modelled.  A reform- 
ed I'yftem  of  peripateticifm  was  firll  in- 
troduced into  the  fchoolsin  the  univerllly 
of  Paris,  from  whence  it  foon  fpread 
throughout  Europe,  and  has  fubftfted  in 
the  univerfities  to  this  day,  under  the 
name  of  fchool  philofophy  ; the  founda- 
tion whereof  is  Ariftotle’s  doflrine  fre- 
quently mifunderftood,  and  oftner  mif- 
applied  : but  of  thefe,  at  different  times, 
have  fprung  feveral  branches,  as  the  tho- 
mifts,  fcotifts,  nominalifts,  fifr.  Seethe 
article  Thomists,  &c. 

PERIPETIA,  wsfumlsia,  in  the  drams, 
that  part  of  a tragedy,  wherein  the  ac- 
tion is  turned,  the  plot  unravelled,  and 
the  whole  concludes.  See  the  article 
Catastrophe. 

The  qualities  of  the  peripetia  are,  that  it 
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be. probable  and  neceflary  ; in  order  to 
which  it  mud  be  the  natural  rellilt,  at 
lead  the  efFefl  of  the  foregoing  aftion,  or 
of  the  fubjefl:  itfelf,  and  mult  not  ftart 
from  any  foreign  or  collateral  caufe. 
The  peripetia  is  fometiines  induced  by 
remembrance  or  dil'covery,  and  fome- 
times  without  any  difcovery. 

PERIPHERY,  in  geometry,  the  circum- 
ference of  a circle,  ellipfes,  or  any  other 
regular  curvilinear  figure.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Circumference,  Circle,  Sfc, 

PERIPHRASIS,  in  rhetoric,  the  fame 
with  circumlocution.  See  the  article 
CtRCUMpOCUTION. 

PERIPLOCA,  CLIMBING  dog’s,  BANE, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pentandria- 
digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  where- 
of confilts  of  afingle  plane  petal,  divided 
into  five  oblong,  linear,  truncated,  and 
emarginated  fegments  ; the  fruit  confifts 
of  two  large,  oblong,  ventricofe  follicles, 
each  formed  of  a Angle  valve,  and  con- 
taining one  cell ; the  feeds  are  numerous, 
imbricated,  and  coronated  with  down  ; 
the  receptacle  is  longitudinal  and  capil- 
lary. * 

PERIPNEUMONY,  in  medicine,  an  in- 
llamrnation  of  the  lungs  attended  with  a 
weight  in  the  lungs,  a difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  aq  oppreffion  of  the  breaft, 
with  a purulent  fpitting,  and  a fever  ac- 
companied, wiih  a cough.  When  the  in- 
flammation affefls  both  the;  lobes,  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  lungs,  the  cafe  is 
defperate. 

The  peripneumon^^  is  diftinguiflied  Info 
two  kinds;  one  of  which  has  its  feat  at 
the  extremity  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  is  called  the  true  peripneumony ; 
and  the  other  is  fituated  in  the  bronchial 
arteries,  and  is  called  the  fpnrious  or 
baftard  peripneumony. 

The  true  peripneumony  is  often  cured  by 
a critical  refolution  and  concoflion  of  the 
morbific  matter,  which  is  either  attenu- 
ated, fo  as  to  be  returned  into  the  chan- 
nels in  the  common  courfe  of  circulation, 
orexpeflorated  by  coughing;  which  may 
be  eafily  known  by  an  abatement  of  the 
fymptoms,  and  the  patient’s  falling  into 
gentle  breathing  fweats. 

Copious  bleeding  is  the  moft  effeflual  re- 
medy in  the  beginning  of  this  difeafe ; 
but  not  fo  proper  when  expefforation 
goes  on  fnccefsfully,  becaufe  it  fometimes 
lupprelfes  It,  and  in  that  cafe  fudorifics 
thicken  the  matter  which  is  expeftorated. 
The  motions  of  nature  ought  to  be  fol. 
lowed;  the  aliment  ought  to  be  more 


Ilenddr  and  thin  than  In  any  other  inflam- 
matory difeafe  whatfoever ; common  whey 
is  fufficlent  to  preferv.e  the  ftrerigth  of  the 
patient;  relaxing  aliments  are  proper, 
of  which  barley,  and  all  its  preparations, 
are  the  heft.  Diuretics  that  have  not 
much  acrimony  are  ufeful  ; and  for  this 
intention,  an  infufion  of  fennel-roois  in 
warm  watei-,  with  milk,  is  good.  If 
nature  relieves  by  a diarrhoea',  without 
finking  the  flrength  of  the  patient,  it 
ought  to  be  promoted  by  emollient  dy- 
fters.  But  if  the  patient  is  neither  re- 
lieved nor  dies  in  eight  days,  the  inflam- 
mation will  end  in  a fuppuration,  and  an 
abfcefs  of  the  lungs,  and  fometimes  in 
fome  other  part  of  the  body  ; in  this  cafe 
bleeding  muft  be,forborne  ; the  diet  muft 
be  mild,  foft,  incrafiating,  and  more 
plentiful  ; and  tepid  vapours  (hould  be 
taken  into  the  lungs,  from  decoflions  of 
proper  ingredients.  When,  by  the  fymp- 
toms and  tiiTje,  the  impofthume  may  be 
judged  to  be  ripe,  the  vapour  of  vinegar, 
and  any  thing  that  creates  a cough,  aie 
proper ; for  the  fooner  it  is  broke,  the 
lefs  danger  will  the  lungs  be  in.  In  this 
ftate,  which  is  not  abfolutely  defperate, 
the  aliment  ought  to  be  milk,  and  the 
drink  milk  and  barley-water  with  gentle 
anodynes,  that  the  patient  may  have 
fome  reft. 

Spurious,  or  Peripneumony,  a 

difeafe  of  the  lungs,  vyhich  generally  arifcs 
, from  a heavy  pituitous  matter  generated 
in  the  blood,  and  caft  upon  the  lungs. 

' In  this  diforder  the,  patient  is  hot  and 
::  cold  hy  turns,  is  giddy  upon  the  leaft 
motion,  and  complains  of  a rending 
pain  of  the  head  whenever  he  coughs ; 
he  vomits  up  every  thing  that  he  drinks,; 
the  urine  is  turbid  and  red,  and  the 
whole  thorax  full  of  pain.  In  this  dif- 
order  the  pa  tient  fliould  be  let  blood  fiom 
a large  orifice ; and  then  give  him  the 
. following  cly'fter,  which  muft  be  repeated 
daily,  till  the  fymptoms  evince  that  the 
lungs  are  relieved  ; take  of  honey,  three 
ounces ; of  nitre,  one  dram ; one  yolk 
- of  an  egg  ; and  eight  ounces  of  barley- 
water  ; make  them  into  a clyfter.  Let 
the  patient’s  diet  be  very  flendcr,  fucli 
as  weak  brotlis,  fharpened  a little  with 
orange  or  lemon-juice ; and  he  may  drink 
a weak  mixture  of  honey  and  water  i 
the  fteams  of  .warm  water  may  be  taken 
in  at  the  mouth,  and  the  following  de- 
coflion.  given  him':  take  of  the  roots  of 
fennel,  two  ounces ; of  the  roots  of  grafs, 
four  ounces;  of  the  leaves  of  pellitory, 
14  H a and 
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and  agrimony,  each  an  handful  and  a 
half  i of  the  bruifed  feeds  of  white  pop- 
py, one  ounce  j and  of  liquorice,  one 
ounce  and  an  half ; boil  them,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  in  two  pints  and  a 
half  of  water:  of  which  let  the  patient 
drink,  two  ounces  every  two  hours. 
Likewife  let  his  legs  and  feet  be  bathed, 
and  large  blitters  applied. 

PERIPTER.E,  in  the  antient  architeflure, 
a building  encompaffed  on  the  outfide 
with  a feries  of  infulatcd  columns,  form- 
ing a kind  of  portico  all  around  ; fuch 
were  the  portico  of  Pompey,  the  feptizon 
of  Severus,  and  the  bafilica  of  Anto- 
ninus. 

The  peripteres  were  properly  temples, 
which  had  columns  on  all  the  four  fides, 
by  which  they  were  diftinguiftied  from 
the  proftyle  and  amphiproftyle,  the  latt 
of  which  had  no  columns  before,  and 
the  firtt  none  on  the  lides. 

M.  Perault  obferves,  that  periptere,  in 
the  general  fenfe  of  the  word,  is  the 
name  of  a genus,  including  all  the  fpe- 
cies  of  temples,  which  have  porticos  of 
columns  all  around,  whether  the  columns 
be  diptere,  or  pfeudo-diptere,  or  Amply 
periptere,  which  is  a fpecies  that  bears 
the  name  of  a genus,  and  which  has  its 
columns  dirtant  from  the  wall,  the  breadth 
of  an  intercolumnation. 

PERISCII,  in  geography,  the  inhabitants 
of  either  frigid  zone,  between  the  polar 
circles  and  the  poles ; where  the  fun, 
when  in  the  fummer-figns,  moves  only 
round  about;^  them,  without  letting,  and 
confequently  their  (hadows,  in  the  fame 
day,  turn  to  all  the  points  of  the  ho- 
rizon. 

PERISKYTISM,  in  antient  forgery,  an 
incifion  made  under  the  coronal  future, 
reaching  from  one  temple  acrofs  to  the 
other,  penetrating  to  the  bone  of  the  cra- 
nium. 

PERISTALTIC,  in  medicine,  a vermi- 
cular fpontaneous  motion  of  theinteftines, 
performed  by  the  contraflion  of  the  cir- 
cular and  longitudinal  fibres,  of  which 
the  flefhy  coats  of  the  intettines  is  com- 
pofed  ; by  means  whereof  the  chyle  is 
driven  into  the  orifices  of  the  lafileal  veins, 
and  the  feces  are  protruded  towards  the 
anus.  See  CHyLiFiCATiON. 

When  this  motion  comes  to  be  depraved, 
and  its  clireflion  changed,  fo  as  to  pro- 
ceed from  below  upwards,  it  produces 
what  is  called  the  iliac  paflion.  See  the 
article  Iliac  PASSION. 

PERISTAPHYLINUS,  in  anatomy,  a 
■ 9 ' 


name  which  feme  give  to  a mufcle  of  the 
uvula,  more  properly  denominated  pte- 
rygottaphyWnus.  See  the  articles  Uvula 
and  Pterygoid^us. 

PERISTYLE,  in  antient  architeflure,  3 
building  encompaffed  with  a row  of  co- 
lumns on  the  infide:  fuch  was  the  hypje- 
thre  temple  of  Vitruvius,  and  fuch  are 
■ now  feme  bafilicas  in  Rome,  feveral  pa^ 
laces  in  Italy,  and  mott  cloitters  of  re- 
ligious. 

Perittyle  is  alfe  ufed  by  modern  writers, 
for  a range  of  columns,,  either  within  or 
without  a building  ; thus  we  fay,  the 
Corinthian  perittyle  of  the  portal  of  the 
Louvre,  &c. 

PERISYSTOLE,  in  medicine,  the  inter- 
val of  rett  between  the  two  motions  of  the 
heart,  ‘viz.  that  of  the  fyttole,  or  con- 
traflion,  and  that  of  the  diattole,  or  dila- 
tation. 

PERITON,fiEUM,  in  anatomy,  is  a thin, 
fmooth,  and  lubricous  membrane,  in- 
vetting  the  whole  internal  furface  of  ihe 
abdomen,  and  containing  mott  of  the 
vifcera  of  that  part,  as  it  were,  in  a bag. 
It  lies  immediately  under  the  tranfviTle 
mufcles  of  the  abdomen,  and  adheres  10 
them,  and  alfo  coheres  with  the  dia- 
phragm, and  with  all  the  vifcera  lodged 
in  this  part.  It  entirely  inclofes  the  (to. 
mach,  the  intettines,  the  mefenlery,  the 
omentum,  the  liver,  the  fpleen,  and  the 
pancreas:  as  to  the  kidneys,  ureters, 
and  fmaller  veffels  of  the  abdomen,  it  co- 
vers them  only  on  the  anterior  part,  and 
the  urinary  bladder  only  on  the  polieiior, 
The  peritonaeum  is  compofed  of  a double 
membrane,  or  lamella  ; the  exterior  one 
has  longitudinal  and  flenderfibres,andthe 
interior  tranfverfe  and  more  robuft  ones. 
There  are  alfo  ligaments  formed  from  it, 
•viz.  that  which  fufpends  the  liver,  and 
the  two  ligamenta  lata  of  the  uterus  in 
women.  Its  proceffes,  fent  out  of  the 
abdomen,  are  two,  and  thefe  ferve  to 
furround  and  indole  the  fpermatic  vtlTels 
and  the  tettieles. 

The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  peritonsura 
are  fupplied  from  the  epigaftric,  mam- 
mary, lumbar,  and  diaphragmatic  vef- 
fels ; and  the  nerves  are  propagated  from 
thole  of  the  diaphragm,  back,  loins,  and 
os  facrum. 

The  ufe  of  the  peritoneum  are,  1.  To 
inclofe  the  contents  of  the  abdomen  j fot 
when  this  part  is  dilated,  wounded,  or 
broken,  they  fall  out  of  their  due  places, 
and  ruptures  are  formed,  z.  To  ^ive 
an  external  covering  to  almoft  all  the 
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parts  contained  in  the  abdomen,  which 
are  therefore  generally  faid  to  have  their 
external  membrane  from  the  peritonaeum. 
And,  3.  To  form  the  procefs  of  the  pe- 
ritonseum,  and  the  tunica  vaginalis  of 
the  teftes. 

PERITROCHIUM,  in  mechanics,  denotes 
a wheel,  or  circle,  concentric  with  the 
bafe  of  a cylinder,  and  rhoveable  together 
with  it,  about  an  axis.  See  the  article 
Axis  IN  PERITROCHIO. 

perjury,  in  law,  the  crime  of  fwear- 
ing  falfely,  where  a lawful  oath  is  ad- 
miniftered  by  one  in  authority,  in  a mat- 
ter relating  to  the  iffue  or  caufe  in  ques- 
tion, whether  it  be  a perfon’s  own  wilful 
a£l,  or  done  by  the  fubornation  of  others. 
See  Oath  and  Su-bornation,- 
In  order  to  make  an  offence  perjury,  it 
mull  appear  to  be  wilful  and  delibe- 
rate, and  not  done  through  furprize  or 
inadvertency  : it  mull  be  direftand  poli- 
tive,  and  not  where  a perfon  fwears  as  he 
thinks  or  believes  : but  in  cafe  a perfon 
fwears  to  what  he  is  ignorant  of,  it  is  a 
falfe  oath,  even  though  what  he  fwears 
lliould  happen  to  be  true ; thus,  a plain- 
tiff caufed  two  perfons  to  fwear  to  the 
value  of  goods,  which  they  never  faw, 
when,  notwithftanding  they  fwore  what 
was  true,  it  was  adjudged  to  be  perjury 
in  them.  At  the  common  law,  perjury, 
and  the  fubornation  of  it,  are-punifhable 
byline,  imprifonment,  pillory,  tranfporta- 
tion,  Perfons  committing  perjury 
in  a caufe  concerning  lands,  goods,  &c. 
depending  in  a court  of  record,  fhall  for- 
feit to  1.  be  imprifoned  for  fix  months, 

■ and  be  rendered  incapable  of  giving  evi- 
dence in  any  court,  till  the  judgment  is 
reverfed;  and  if  offenders  have  not  goods 
to  the  value  of  the  fine,  they  are  to  be 
fet  in  the  pillory,  in  fome  market-place, 
and  have  thejj;  ears  nailed  thereto.  When 
a perfon  fuborns  a witnefs  to  give  falfe 
telliinony  in  a court  of  record,  he  forfeits 
40 1.  and  if  he  be  not  worth  fo  much, 
fliall  fuller  fix  months  imprifonment,  and 
Hand  in  the  pillory,  ©’r. 

PERIWINKLE,  in  the  hillory  of  fliell- 
fifli,  a fpecies  of  buccinum.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Buccinum. 

PERMANENT,  in  general,  fomething 
that  continues  the  fame,  whether  in  na- 
ture or  fituation,  and  other  circumllan- 
ces;  thus,  air  generated  by  fermenta- 
tion, is  faid  to  be  permanent,  becaufe  it 
continues  to  fliew  all  the  natural  proper- 
fies  of  common  air.  See  Air. 

.'Tbfis  slfo  thofe  pups  of  (lowers  ^re  called 


permanent,  which  remain  after  the  Sower* 
leaves- are  fallen. 

PERMEABLE,  a term  applied  to  bodies 
of  fo  loofe  and  porous  a ftruilure,  as  to 
let  Ibmething  pafs  through  them. 

PERMIA,  a province  on  the  north-eaft 
part  of  european  Mufcovy,  fepatated 
from  Alia  by  the  river  Oby. 

PERMUTAT ION,  in  commerce,  the  fame 
with  bartering.  See  Bartering. 

In  the  canon-law,  permutation  denotes 
the  adlual  exchange  of  one  benefice  for 
another. 

Permutation  of  quantities,  in  algebra, 
the  fame  with  combination.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Oombination. 

PERNAMBUCO,  a province  of  Brafil,  in 
America,  bounded  by  the  province  of 
Tamera  on  the  north,  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean  on  the  eall,  by  the  province  of  Se- 
regippa  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  coun- 
try of  the  Tapuyers  on  the  well;  being 
two  hundred  miles  long,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  broad. 

PERNANCY,  in  law,  fignifying  taking 
or  receiving,  is  peculiarly  applied  to  tithes 
taken  in  kind.  See  Pernor. 

PERNES,  a town  of  the  french  Nether- 
lands, of  the  province  of  Artois,  Ctu- 
ated  fifteen  miles  fouth-eall  of  St.  Omers. 

PERNIONES,  CHILBLAINS,  or  kibes,  in 
furgery,  a name  given  to  thofe  tumours, 
which  happen  in  the  hands  and  feet  from 
violent  cold.  See  the  article  Cold. 
Chilblains  are  accompanied  with  inflam- 
mation, heat,  rednefs,  pricking  pain,  and 
immobility  of  that  limb : fometimes  they 
are  of  a livid  or  leaden  colour,  and  fome- 
times they  break  oufwith  fcabs,  or  elfe 
with  chops,  or  flits,  which  afterwards 
penetrate  deeper,  and  become  ulcerous. 
The  humour  which  they  difcharge  is  a 
little  foetid,  and  pretty  much  refembles 

. pus  or  fanies  5 and  they  terminate  in 
either  difperfion,  fuppuration,  or  gan- 
grene and  fphacelus.  See  the  article 
Dispersion,  &c. 

While  the  chilblains  are  yetfumilied  and 
red,  and  the  part  retains  its  fenfe  and 
motion,  without  any  great  heat  and 
pain,  the  diforder  is  then  of  the  mildeft 
kind  ; on  the  contrary,  when  they  are  li- 
vid, occafion  the  limb  to  become  ftiff  and 
infenfibie,  or  excite  pricking  pains  there- 
in, there  is  then  danger  of  a worfe  con- 
fequence,  left  it  lliould  degenerate  into  a 
gangrene,  or  at  lead  a deep  exulqeration. 
There  being  no  room  to  doubt  but  that 
cold  is  the  caufe  of  chilblains,  it  readily 
follows  that  the  core  mull  cqnfift  chiefly 

in 
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5n  reftoring  the  blood  to  its  former  flu- 
idity and  free  circulation  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible;  for  which  purpofe  an  external  as 
well  as  internal  treatment  is  neceffary. 
In  the  external  treatrnent,  the  patient  be- 
ing expofed  in  a temperate  air,  fliould 
according  to  Heifter,  exercife  his  limbs 
as  much  as  poffible,  in  order  to  advance 
Kim  ftill  to  a greater  warmth  or  heat ; 
but  when  he  is  too  weak  to  exercife  him- 
felf,  it  will  be  proper  to  bath  the  parts 
affefted  with  fnow,  or  cold  water ; after 
which,  when  the  limb  becomes  fenfible, 
comfortable  medicines  may  be  applied, 
fuch  as  fpirit  of  wine,  either  pure,  or 
with  theriaca,  rock-oil,  balfam  of  lul- 
phur,  When  the  parts  alfeiSed  have 
been  well  rubbed  or  bathed  with  thefe, 
the  patient  may  then  be  advanced  towards 
the  fire,  or  be  put  to  bed,  endeavouring 
afterwards  to  excite  a gentle  fweat. 

In  the  internal  treatment,  great  fervice 
will  be  had  from  a few  glafles  of  hot 
wine,  wherein  has  been  boiled  fome  cin- 
namon and  fugar;  though  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  give  with  this  alternately,  a 
fmall  quantity  of  fome  fudorific  mixture. 
If  the  wine  be  not  at  hand,  good  ale  boil- 
ed with  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  fugar, 
tnay  well  enough  fupply  its  place.  It 
fhould  be  continued  fo  as  to  keep  up  a 
fweat  for  a whole  hour,  for  half  an  hour, 
or  according  to  the  feveral  circumftances  : 
but  if  the  diforder  is  much  {lighter,  this 
method  is  not  then  fo  direftly  necelTary; 
it  may  then  be  laid  afide : though,  in 
the  opinion  of  Heifter,  it  is  much  pre- 
ferable to  any  other  method.  When 
chilblains  tend  to  a fuppuration,  then  it 
is  • proper  to  treat  them  like  other  ab- 
fcefies.  See  the  article  Abscess. 

If  a patient  has  before  been  troubled 
with  chilblains,  which  are  ufed  to  return 
every-  year  in  the  winter,  the  prefervative 
againll  the  diforder  is  to  anoint  the  parts 
affefled'  with  petroleum,  or  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, before  and  after  the  feverity  of 
the  winter  comes  on;  but  when  the  dif- 
order has  begun  to  ll'.ew  itfelf  again  by 
tumour,  inflammation,  and  pain,  the 
Keel  or  finger  may  be  wrapped  up  in  a 
fwine’s  bladder,  dipped  in  the  foremen- 
tioned  oil,  and  the  cold  itfelf  fliould  al- 
ways be  carefully  avoided  by  proper 
cloths  or  coverings. 

J’ERNOR  of  profits,  in  law,  he  who  takes 
the  profits  of  lands,  &c.  and  on  feifure, 
the  king  (hall  have  the  lands  of -an  out- 
lawed perfon^  and  the  profits  thereof, 


notwithftanding  they  are  aliened  by  tit 
outlaw. 

PERONE,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with 
fibula.  See  Fibula.  Hence, 

PERONHiUS,  in  anatomy,  is  an  epithet 
applied  to  fome  of  the  mufcles  of  the 
perone  or  fibula.  i.  The  peronseui 
anticus,  is  a mufcle  that  arifes  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  middle  of  the  fibula, 
and  terminates  at  the  exterior  metatarfal 
bone  ; the  office  of  this  mufcle  is  to  draw 
the  foot  upwards,  a.  Peronasus  pofticus 
is  a mufcle  that  arifes  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  fibula,  but  its  tendon  is  turned 
back  under  the  tarfus,  and  is  infirted 
into  that  bone  of  the  metatarfus,  which 
fupports  the  great  toe.  There  is  ufuaily 
in  old  fubjefls  a fefamoide  bone  in  the 
tendon,  of  this  mufcle,  where  it  palTes 
under  the  os  cuboides.  Its  office  is  alfo 
to  pull  the  foot  upwards.  See  Muscle, 

PERONNE,  a city  of  France,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Picardy,  fituated  on  the  river 
Somme,  twenty -three  miles  north  eaftof 
Amiens. 

PERORATION,  peroratio,  in  rhetoric, 
the  epilogue,  or  laft  part  of  an  oration, 
wherein  what  the  orator  had  infilled  on 
through  his  whole  difeourfe,  is  urged 
afrelh  with  greatervehemence  andpaflion. 
The  peroration  confifts  of  two  parts,  i. 
Recapitulation,  wherein  the  fubftance  of 
what  was  diffufed  throughout  the  whole 
fpeech  is  collefled  briefly,  and  curforily, 
and  fummed  up  with  new  force  and 
weight:  I.  The  moving  the  pafiions, 
which  is  lb  peculiar  to  the  peroration, 
that  the  mailers  of  the  art  call  this  part 
fedes  affefluum.  The  paflions  to  be 
raifed  are  various,  according  to  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  oration.  Ip  a panegyric, 
love,  admiration,  emulauon,  joy,  Sir. 
In  an  inveflive,  hatred,  contempt,  6?f. 
In  a deliberation,  hope,:  confidence,  or 
fear.  The  qualities  required  in  the  per. 

• oration'  are,  - that  it  be  very  vehement 
and  palfionate,  and  that  It  be  fhort;  be- 
caufe,  as  Cicero  obferves,  tears  foon 
dry  up. 

PEROUSA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  pro. 
vince  of  Piedmont,  capital  of  one  of  the 
vallies  of.  the  Vaudois,  fituated  twelve 
miles  fouth-well  of  Turin. 

PERPENDICULAR,  in  geometry,  a line 
falling  direfVly  on  another  line,  fodSto 
make  equal  angles,  on  each  fide;  called 
alfo  a norma!  line  : thus  the  line  AB, 
plate  CXCVII.  fig.  a.  n"  i.  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  line  CD.  2.  e-  h •nejte* 
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right  angles  therewith.  See  Angle. 
From  the  very  notion  of  a perpendicular 
•it  follows  j 1.  That  the  perpendicularity 
is  mutual,  z.  e.  if  a line,  as  AB,  be  per- 
pendicular to  another  C D,  that  other  is 
alfo  perpendicular  to  the  firft.  2.  That 
only  one  perpendicular  can  be  drawn 
from  one  point  in  the  fame  place.  3. 
That  if  a perpendicular  be  continued 
^ through  the  line  it  was  drawn  per- 
pendicularly to,  the  continuation  will 
alfo  be  perpendicular  to  the  fame.  ij,. 
That  if  there  be  two  points  of  a right 
line,  each  of  which  is  at  an  equal 
diftance  from  two  points  of  another  right 
fine,  that  line  is  perpendicular  to  the 
other.  5.  That  line  which  is  perpendi- 
cular to  another  is  alfo  perpendicular  to 
all  the  parallels  of4:he  other.  6,  That  a 
perpendicular  line  is  the  Ihortelt  of  all 
thofe  which^can  be  drawn  from  the  fame 
point  to  the  fame  right  line. 

Hence,  the  fltorteft  diftance  of  a point 
from  a line  is  a right  line  drawn  from 
the  point  perpendicular  to  the  line,  or 
plane ; and  hence  the  altitude  of  a figure 
is  a perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  ver- 
tex to  the  bafe. 

To  raife,  from  the  point  A,  (ibid.  n°  2.) 
a line  perpendicular  to  the  line  BCj 
make  ABrtAC  and  from  the  points 
B and  C as  centers,  with  the  fame  open- 
ing of  the  compalfes,  deferibe  two  arches 
cutting  each  other  in  the  point  D,  and 
the  line  DA  fhall  be  the  perpendicu- 
lar required  9 that  is,  the  angles  DAB, 
DAC,  lhall  be  equal  9 becaufe  all  the 
fiJes  of  the  triangle  DAB  will  be  equal 
to  all  the  fides  of  the  triangle  DAC. 

To  let  fall  a perpendicular  upon  aline  BC 
(/4.  n°3.)  from  a point  given  without 
it  A 9 on  the  point  A deferibe  an  arch 
which  lliall  cut  the  line  in  the  points  B 
and  C : then  making  the  equilateral  tri- 
angle BEC  (by  prop.  i.  lib.  i.  of 
Euclid)  the  line  AE  lliall  be  perpendicu- 
lar to'the  line  B C.  For  fince  the  triangles 
ABD  and  A CD  have  the  fide  AD 
common,  and  AB  is  equal  to  AC,  atid 
the  angle  BAD  is  equal  to  die  angle 
CAD,  they  are  equal  in  every  refpefl  by 
prop.  4,.  lib.  I.  of  Euclid  9 and  the 
angle  D equal  on  each  fide:  therefore 
hy  the  definition  the  line  A D is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  line  BC. 

Toerefl  a perpendicular  on  the  end  of  a 
given  line,  (uppofe  at  R,  (ibid.  n°  4.) 
open  your  compafi’es  to  any  convenient 
,diltance  9 and  letting  one  foot  in  C,  draw 
the  fctni-clrcls  P R S.  Lay  a ruler  from  S 


thro’  C,  and  it  will  find  the  point  P in  the 
circumference:  whence  draw  PR,  wliicli 
is  the  perpendicular  required.  For  the 
angle  PR S being  in  a femi-circle  muft 
be  a right  one  by  prop.  31.  lib.  iii.  of 
Euclid,  and  confequently  PR  muft  be 
perpendicular  to  SR. 

A line  is  laid  to  be  perpendicular  to  3 
plane  when  it  is  perpendicular  to  more 
than  two  lines  drawn  in  that  plane  9 and 
a plane  is  laid  to  be  perpendicular  to 
another  plane,  when  a line  in  one  plane 
is  perpendicular  to  the  other  plane. 

Perpendicular  Zo  zzpzzraio/zz  i.s  a right 
line  cutting  the  parabola  in  the  point 
in  which  any  other  right  line  touches  it, 
and  is  alfo  itfelf  pei'pendicular  to  that 
tangent. 

PERPENDICULARITY  of  plants,  in 
natural  hiftory,  a quality  obferved  in  all 
plants,  which  though  they  rife  a little 
crooked,  yet  the  ftems  Ihoot  up,  and  the 
roots  fink  down,  as  much  as  polfible  in  3 
perpendicular  diredlion.  This  curious 
phaenomenon  was  firft  obferved  by  Mr 
Dodart,  who  publilhed  an  exprefs  elfay 
on  the  affeflation  of  perpendicularity  ob- 
ferved in  the  ftems  orftalks  of  all  plants, 
in  the  roots  of  many,  and  even  in  their 
branches.  He  obferves,  that  fuch  plants, 
or  parts  of  plants,  as  by  the  declivity  of 
the  foil  come  out  inclined,  or  fuch  as  are 
diverted  out  of  the  perpendicular  by  any 
violent  means,  again  redrefs  and  ftraight- 
en  themfelves,  and  recover  their  perpen- 
dicularity by  making  a fecond  or  con- 
trary bend  or  elbow  without  refllfying 
the  firft. 

PERPETUAL,  fomething  that  endures 
always,  or  lafts  for  ever. 

It  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  a thing  that 
lafts  or  holds  during  a perfon’s  life : thus 
offices,  &c.  held  durante  vita,  are  fome- 
times called  perpetual  offices. 

Perpetual  glands,  in  anatomy,  are 
thofe  which  are  natural,  thus  diftinguilh- 
ed  from  the  adventitious  ones. 

Perpetual  motion,  or  Movement, 
See  the  article  Movement. 

Perpetual  occultation.  See  the 
articles  OCCULTATION. 

PERPETUI FY,  in  law,  is  when  an 
eftate  is  intended  to  be  fo  fettled  in  tail, 
&c.  that  it  may  not  poffibly  be  undone, 
or  made  void. 

Ttiis  is  a thing  the  law  will  not  fuffer, 
on  which  account  all  perpetuities  are 
avoided:  for  e.xample,  an  eftate  cannot 
be  made  to  deprive  a tenant  in  tail,  either 
by  condition  or  limilation,  of  the  power 
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of  alienation  by  fine  and  recovery,  &c. 
and  a term  for  years  may  not  be  devifed 
to  one  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  as  an 
eftate-tail  with  remainders  over,  to  create 
a perpetuity,  though  it  may  be  afiigned 
to  truftees  for  the  ilTue  in  tail  to  receive 
the  profits,  fife. 

Perpetuity,  in  the  canon  law,  is  the  qua- 
lity of  a benefice  that  is  irrevocable,  or 
whofe  incumbent  cannot  be  deprived  ; 
except  in  certain  cafes,  determined  by 
law, 

PERPIGNAN,  a city  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Catalonia,  capital  of  the 
territory  of  Roufllllon,  lltuated  on  the 
river  Latet,  in  eaft  long.  4*  35',  north 
lat.  43°. 

Per  qu,®  servitia,  a judicial  writ, which 
ifiues  on  the  note  of  a fine,  and  lies  for 
the  cognifee  of  a manor,  lands,  rents, 
or  other  fervices,  to  compel  the  tenants 
thereof  at  the  time  of  the  fine  levied  to 
attorn  to  him.  See  Cognisee. 

PERQUISITE,  in  law,  is  any  thing  got- 
ten by  a man’s  own  induftry,  or  pur- 
chafed  with  his  money ; in  contradif- 
tinflidn  to  what  defeends  to  him,  from 
his  father  or  other  anceftor. 

Perquisites  of  courts,  are  the  profits 
which  cafually  accrue  to  a lord  of  the 
manor  from  his  courts-baron,  by  fines 
for  copyholds,  efeheats,  heriots,  amerce- 
ments, &c. 

PERRIWIG,  or  Perruxe.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Perruke. 

PERRON,  in  architeflure,  the  fteps  in 
the  front  of  a building,  railed  before 
the  doors  of  great  houfes,  and  leading 
to  the  firft  Itory,  when  railed  above  the 
level  of  the  ground. 

Perrons  are  made  of  different  forms  and 
fizes  according  to  the  fpace  and  height 
they  are  to  lead  to : fometimes  the  fteps 
are  round,  or  oval,  but  more  ufually 
they  are  fquare.  Where  a perron  is 
thirteen  or  fifteen  fteps  high,  their  range 
ought  to  be  interrupted  by  one  or  two 
landing  places,  that  there  may  not  be 
too  many  fteps  to  mount  fucceflively,  and 
that  the  eye  may  not  be  difpleafed  by 
viewing  fo  great  a height  without  refts. 
A perron  Ihould  always  be  confined  to 
the  height  of  the  zocle,  or  foot  of  the 
whole  building; 

PERROQUET,  or  Parroquet.  See 
the  article  Parroquet. 

PERRUKE,  orPE^RtwiG,  wasantiently 
ufed  for  a head  of  long  natural  hair, 
particularly  fuch  as  was  curled  and  ad- 
jufted  with  great  care.  But  it  is  now 


ufed  for  a fet  of  borrowed  hair,  curled 
baked,  interwoven  between  four  threads 
and  fewed  together  on  a cawl. 

It  is  doubted  whether  the  ufe  of  perrukes 
was  known  among  the  antients.  It  is 
true,  they  ufed  falfe  hair  } but  this  feems 
to  have  had  fcarce  any  thing  in  common 
with  our  perrukes,  and  was  at  heft  only 
compofed  of  hair  glued  together.  Nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  deferip. 
tion  Lampridius  gives  of  the  emperof 
Commodus’s  perruke,  which  was  greafed 
with  glutinous  perfumes,  and  powdered 
with  ferapings  of  gold.  In  reality,  the 
ufe  of  perrukes,  at  leaft  on  their  prefent 
footing,  is  not  much  above  a hundred 
years  old  : the  year  1629,  is  reckoned 
the  epocha  of  long  perrukes ; at  which 
time  they  began  to  appear  at  Paris,  from 
whence  they  fpread  by  degrees  through 
the  reft  of  Europe. 

PERRY,  a drink  made  of  pedrs,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  cyder  is  made  from 
apples.  See  the  article  Cyder, 

The  pears  mud  be  perfeflly  ripe,  and  to 
give  the  liquor  a greater  degree  of  tarl- 
nefs,  fome  mix  crabs  with  them.  The 
befi:  fruit  for  making  perry,  is  fuch  as 
is  leaft  fit  for  eating,  as  the  choak- 
pear,  boreland-pear,  horfe-pear,  andthe 
barbery^pear. 

PER  SE,  in  the  fchools,  is  fometimes  op- 
pofed  to  per  accldens ; in  which  fenfe,  a 
thing  is  faid  to  agree  with  another  per  fe, 
when  the  agreement  is  not  owing  to  any 
accidental  event,  but  is  found  in  thein- 
trinlic  principles  of  things  themfelves. 
It  is  fometimes  oppofed  to  per  aliud ; in 
which  fenfe,  God  alone  is  faid  to  have 
a being  per  fe,  as  net  deriving  it  from 
any  other,  but  haying  it  necelTarily  and 
of  himfelf.  Per  fe  again  fignifies  as  much 
as  of  its  own  nature,  or  by  virtue  of  its 
own  entity  : thus,  the  fun  is  faid  to  give 
light  per  fe,  and  thus  quantity  is  extend- 
ed per  fe. 

Among  logicians  a thing  is  faid  to  be 
known  per  fe,  per  fetwtum,  when  we  im- 
mediately perceive  it  upon  the  firft  pro- 
pofing  of  the  terms,  as  that  the  whole  is 
greater  than  any  one  of  its  parts.  Phllo- 
Ibphers  go  fo  far  as  to  confider  the  mode 
of  a thing  exifting  per  fe,  or  that  which 
conftitutes  its  exittence  fuch,  which  they 
call  perfeity,  or  perfeitas. 

Among  cheniifts,  when  a body  is  dif- 
tilled  fingly,  and  without  the  ufual  ad- 
dition of  any  other  matter  to  raife  it,  tt 
is  faid  to  be  diftilled  per  fe. 

PERSECUTION,  is  any  pain  or  affliaion 

which 
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^vliich  a perfon  defignedly  infliQs  upon 
another ; and,  in  a more  reftrained  fenfe, 
the  fufFerings  of  ghriftians  on  account  of 
their  religion. 

Hittorians  ufually  reckon  ten’ general  per- 
fecutions,  the  firft  of  which  was  under 
the  emperor  Nero,  thirty  one  years  after 
our  lord’s  afcenfion  j when  that  emperor 
having  fet  fire  to  the  city  of  Rome,  threw 
the  odium  of  that  execrable  adlion  on  the 
chriftians,  who  under  that  pretence  were 
wrapped  up  in  the  Ikins  of  wild  beafts, 
and  worried  and  devoured  by  dogs ; 
others  were  crucified,  and  others  burnt 
alive.  The  fecond  was  under  Domitian, 
in  the  year  95.  In  this,  perfecution  St. 
John  the  apoftle  was  fent  to  the  ifle  of 
Patmos,  in  Order  to  be  employed  in  dig- 
' ging  in  the  mines.  The  third  began  in 
the  third  year  of  Trajan,  in  .the  year 
100,  and  was  carried  on  with  great  vio- 
lence for  feveral  years.  The  fourth  was 
under  Antoninus  the  philofopher,  when 
the  chriftians  were  banilhed  from  their 
houfes,  forbidden  to  Ihew  the.ir  heads, 
reproached,  beaten,  hurried,  from  place 
to  place,  plundered,  imprifoned  and 
Honed.  The  fifth,  began  in  the  yehr 
197,  under  the  emperor  Severus.  The 
fi.sth,  began  with  the  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Maximinus  in  135.  The  feventh, 
which  was  the  moft  dreadful  perfecution 
that  had  ever  been  known  in  thecburch, 
began  in  the  year  250,  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Decius,  when  the  chriftians 
were  in  all  places  driven  from  their  ha- 
bitations, ftripped  of  their  eftates,  tor- 
mented with  racks,  &c.  The  eighth  be- 
gan in  the  year  457,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Valerian. 
The  ninth  was  under  the  emperor  Au- 
relian  A.  D.  a74,  but  this  was  very 
inconfiderable  : and  the  tenth  began  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  Dioclefian,  A.  D. 
303.  In  this  dreadful  perfecution,  which 
Med  ten  years,  houfes  filled  with  chrif- 
tians were  fet  on  fire,  and  whole  droves 
were  tied  together  with  ropes,  and  thrown 
into  the  fea, 

PERSEES,  the  fame  with  gaurs.  See  the 
article  Gaurs. 

PERSEPOLIS,  formerly  a cityofPerfis, 
but  novv  in  ruins.  Here  are  the  moft 
magnificent  remains  of  a palace,  or 
temple,  that  are  now  in  being  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  i eaft  long.  54",  north 
lat.  30°  30'.  ^ 

PERSEVERANCE,  in  theology,  a chrif- 
tian  virtue,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
perfift  in  the  way  of  falvation  to  the  end. 

VoL,  HI. 


The  final  perfeverance  of  the  faints  Is 
a doSlrine  much  controverted  between 
the  arminians  and  calvmifts,-  the  latter 
of  whom  maintain,  that  it  is  impoffible 
for  grace  to  be  loft,  and  confequently 
make  perfeverance  to  the  end  a necelfary 
confequetjce  thereof ; while  the.  others 
imagine,  that  the  moft  confirmed  be- 
lievers are  never  out  of  a poffibility  of 
falling. 

PERSEUS,  in  aftronomy,  a conftellation 
of  the  northern  hemifphere,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  catalogues  of  Ptolemy  and 
Tycho,  contains  twenty-nine  (tars  i but 
in  the  britannic  catalogue,  fixty-feven. ' 

PERSHORE,  a market-town  of  Wor- 
cefterfliire,  ten  mileis  foutlj-eaft  of  Wor- 
cefter. 

PERSIA,  a large  kingdom  of  Alia,  iioo 
miles  long,  and  almoft  as  much  broad; 
fituated  between  45®  and  67°  of  eaft 
longitude,  and  between  25®  and  45°  of 
north  latitude;  bounded  by. Circadian 
Tartary  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  the  river 
Oxus  on  the  north  ; by  Indian,  on  the 
eaft;  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the 
gulphs  of  Ormus  and  Perfia,  on  the  fouth; 
and  by  the  turkifli  empire  on  the  weft. 

PERSIAN,  in  general,  fomething  belong- 
ing to  Perfia,  as  the  Perfian  empire,  lan- 
guage, 

The  perfian  tongue  has  two  peculiarities 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  of  the 
eaftern  languages ; the  one,  that  it  has 
an  auxiliary  verb  anfwering  to  the  verb 
sijwt  of  the  g'reeks  ; the  other,  that  it  has 
an  aoriftus.  Tliefe  peculiarities  it  bor- 
rowed from  the  Macedonians,  after  the 
conqueft  of  Alexander. 

Persian-wheel,  an  engine,  or  wheel, 
turned  by  a rivulet,  or  other  ftream  of 
water,  and  fitted  with  open  boxes  at  its 
cogs,  to  raife  water  for  the  overflowing 
of  lands,  or  other  purpofes.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Overflowing. 

It  may  be  made  of  any  fize,  according 
to  the  height  the  water  is  to  be  raifed  to, 
and  the  ftrength  of  the  ftream  by  which 
it  is  turned.  This  vvheei  is  placed  fo, 
that  its  bottom  only  is  immerfed  in  the 
ftream,  wherein  the  open  boxes  at  its 
cogs  are  all  filled  one  after  another  with 
water,  which  is  raifed  with  them  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  wheel’s  circuit,  and 
then  naturally  empties  itfelf  into  a trough 
which  carries  it  to  the  land. 

PERSICA,  the  Peach,  is  only  a fpecies 
of  the  amygdalui,  or  almond- tree.  See 
the  article  Amygdalus- 
The  ferratures  of  its  leaves  are  acute ; 
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the  flowers  are  of  a pale  red ; and  the 
fruit  is  large,  and  fucculent,  and  con- 
tains a large  ftone.  See  plate  CC.  fig.  i. 
It  is  a native  of  Perfia,  whence  it  got 
the  name  of  maltis  perfica  ; a fyrup  of 
its  flowers  is  a gentle  emetic. 

PERSICAREA,  arsmart,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  oflandiia  trigynia  dal's  of 
plants,  with  a raonopetalous  flower,  di- 
vided into  five  oval  fegments,  alternately 
patent  and  connivent:  there  is  no  peri- 
carpium,  the  feed,  which  is  Angle,  and 
of  an  oval  comprefied  figure,  being'con- 
tained  in  the  flower-petal,  which  is  per- 
manent. 

There  is  great  irregularity, in  this  genus ; 
there  being  in  this  Ipecies  only  five 
ftamina  ; 'and  in  others  fix,  or  eight. 
The  mild  or  fpotted  arfmart  is  Paid  to  be 
a good  vulnerary  and  antepileptic  : and 
the  biting  arlmart  is  a good  ftimulating 
medicine,  and  diuretic:  its  ftefh  leaves 
are  alfo  ufed  by  farriers  for  cleanfing  old 
ulcers, 

PERSON,  an  individual  fubftance  of  a 
rational  or  intelligent  nature.  Thus  we 
fay,  an  einbalTador  reprefents  the  perfon 
of  his  prince  5 and  that  in  law,  the 
father  arid  fon  are  reputed  the  fame 
perfon. 

In  theology,  the  godhead  is  divided  into 
three  perfoiis  ; but  here  the  word  perfon 
is  defigned  to  convey  a peculiar  idea, 
very  different  from  that  attached  to  it 
ei'eiy  where  elfe  ; it  being  only  ufed  for 
want  of  another  term  more  pertinent 
and  expreflive.  See  Trinity. 

Person,  in  dramatic  poetry,  the  charac- 
ter aflumed  by  an  aflor,  or.he  whois 
reprefented  by  the  player.  Thus,'  at  the 
head  of  dramatic  pieces,  is  placed  the 
dramatis  pei'fans,  or  lilt  of  the  perfons 
that  are  to  appear  on  the  ftage.  Father 

- Boflu  obferves,  that  in  the  epic  and  dra- 
matic poem  the  fame  perfon  muft  reign 
throughout;  that  is,  mult  fullain  the 
chief  part  through  the  whole  piece,  and 

— the  charaflers  of  all  the  other  perfons 
muft  be  luborelinate  to  him.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Tragedy,  Character,  £fc. 

Person,  in  grammar,  a term  applied  to 
liich  nouns  or  pronouns,  as  being  either 
prefixed  or  iinderftood,  are  the  nomina- 
tives in  all  inflexions  of  a verb;  or  it  is 
the  agent  or  patient  in  all  finite  and 
perfonal  verbs.  See  the  article  Nomi- 
native and  Verb. 

There  are  three  perfons  of  a verb ; as 
I love,  is  a verb  ufed  in  the  firfl;  perfon  ; 
ihou  loveji,  is  the  verb  uled  in  the  fecond 


perfon  ; and  he  loveth,  makes  the  third 
perfon  ; and  thus  in  the  plural  number- 
. the  dual  number  of  the  Greeks  have  the 
fecond  and  third  perfons  dual,  s.t,yetm 
lo-ve,  thy  tvjo  love.  See.  J,  thou,  he 
are  pronouns  of  the  firfl  fecond, ’and 
third  perfon  fingiilar.  IVe,  ye,  they,  of 
the  firfl,  fecond,  and  third  perfons  plural, 

. The  firfl  perfon  is  that  which  fpeaks,  the 
fecond  is  that  to  whom  the  fpeech  is  dU 
re£led,  and  the  third  is  -that  whom  the 
difeourfe  concerns.  In  the  latin  and 
greek  languages  the  perfon  of  a verbis 
no  more  than  the  different  terminations  of 
that  verb  in  every  tenfe. 
PERSONABLE,  in  law,  fignifies  the  be- 
ing able  to  maintain  a plea  in  court; 
efpecially  in  the  plea  of  an  alien,  who 
may  be  made  perfonable  by  aft  of  par- 
liament. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  a capacity  to  re- 
ceive any  thing  granted  or  given. 
PERSONAL,  any  thing  that  concerns,  oi- 
ls reflrained  to,  the  perfon:  thus  itisa 
maxins  in  ethics,  that  all  faults  are  per- 
fonal. 

Personal  action,  in  law,  is  an  a®on 
^ levied  direftly  and  folely  againlt  the  per- 
'■  ion  ;■  in  oppofition  to  a real  or  mixed 
aftion.  See  the  article  Action. 
Personal  goods,  or  chattels,  in  law, 
fignifies  any  moveable  thing  belonging 
to  a perfori,  whether  alive  or  dead.  See 
the  article  Chattels. 

Personal  tythes,  are  tythes  payable 
out  of  the  profits  obtained  by  a man's 
perfonal  labour  and  induftry,  as  in  buy- 
ing, felling,  handicraft,  &c. 

= Personal  verb,  in  grammar,  a verb 
conjugated  in  all  the  three  perfons;  thus 
called,  in  oppofition  to  an  impei-fonalverb, 
or  that  which  has  the  third  perfon  only. 
See  the  article  Impersonal  Verb. 
PERSONALITY,  in  the  fchools,  that 
which  conftitutes  an  individual  ordillinfl 
perfon. 

The  fchool-divines  are  divided  about 
what  it  is,  that'  dittinguiflies  the  fevrral 
perfonalities  in  the  Trinity;  fome  will 
have  it  to  be  only  the  different  relalionsi 
others  contend  for  its  being  fome  iiiconi- 
municable  fubftance,  and  others  tah 
the  perfonalities  to  be  diftinguilhed  by 
different  origins.  See  Trinity. 
Personality,  or  Personalty,  inlaw, 
is  fometimes  ufed  for  perfon : thus  an 
aflion  is  faid  to  be  in  perfonality  wlitn 
if-  is  brought  againft  the  right  perfon. 
PERSONATED-flowers,  among  bo- 
tanifts  are  flowers  which  referable  ihe 
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gaping  mouths  of  certain  living  creatures. 
See  the  article  Flower, 
personifying,  or  Personalizing, 
the  giving  an  inanimate  being  the  figure, 
fentiments,  and  language  of  a perlbn. 
Perfonifying  is  effential  to  poetry,  ef- 
necialiy  to  the  epopccia  : the  poets  have 
■ therefore  perfonifyed  all  the  paffions,  and 
even  reprefented  them  as  deities  ; aS'  the 
goddefs  Perfuafion,  the  god  Sleep  ; the 
Furies,  Envy,  Difcord,  and  Fame,  For- 
tune, Viflory,  Sin,  Death,  £fc. 
PERSPECTIVE,  that  branch  of  optics, 
which  teaches  how  to  reprefent  objefls 
on  a plane  fuperficies,  fucli  as  they  would 
appear  at  a certain  difiance  and  height, 
upon  a tranfparent  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  horizon,  placed  between  the  ob- 
jeftsand  the  eye. 

The  foundation  of  pfrfpeflive  may  be- 
thus  conceived:  I'uppofe  the  pentagon 
ABDEF  (plate  T'XCyill.  fig.  i.) 
were  to  be  reprefented  by  the  rules  of 
perfpeftive  on  the  tranlparent  plane  V P, 
placed  perpendicularly  on  the  horizontal , 
plane  HR;  dotted  lines  are  iniagined  to 
pafs  from  the  eye  C to  each  point  of  the 
pentagon,  as  C A,  C B,  CD,  &c.  which 
are  fuppofed  in  their  paffage  through  the 
plane  P V,  to  leave  their  traces  or  vefli- 
gia  in  the  points  a,  b,  d,  See,  on  the 
plane,  and,  thereby  to  delineate  the  pen- 
tagon a i e/";  which,  as  it  ftrikes  the 
eye  by  the  lame  rays  that  the  original 
pentagon  ABDEF  does,  will  be  a true 
perfpeflive  reprefentation  of  it. 

The  bufinefs  of  ptrfpeflive,  therefore,  is 
to  lay  down  geometrical  rules  for  find- 
ing the  points  a,  b,  d,  e,j\  upon  the  plane; 
and  hence,  allb,  we  have  a mechanical 
method  of  delineating  any  objeff  very 
acciiraiely.  See  Designing. 

Perfpeflive  is  cither  employed  in  repre- 
fenting  the  ichnographies,  or  gronnd- 
plols  of  ohjeifls;  or  the  feenographies, 
or  reprefentations  of  the  objefls  them- 
felves.  See  the  article  Ichnography 
and  SCENOGRAPHY. 

But  before  we  give  any  examples  of 
either,  it  will  be  proper  to  explain  fome 
technical  terms  in  regard  to  perfpeflive 
in  general  ; and,  firft,  the  horizontal 
line  is  that  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  paral- 
lel to  the  horizon  through  the  eye  of  the 
Ipeflator ; or  rather  it  is  a line  which 
feparates  the  heaven  fiom  the  earth,  and 
which  limits  the  fight.  Thus,  A,  B, 
(ibid,  fig,  z ) are  two  pillars  below  the 
horizontal  line,  CD,  by  reafon  the  line 
is  elevated  above  them  ; in  iig.  3.  they 


are  fat’d  to  be  equal  with  it ; and  in 
fig,  4.  raifed  above  it.  ' Thus,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  points  in  view,  the 
objefls  will  be  either  higher  or  lower 
than  the  horizontal  line.  The  point  of 
fight,  A (ibid.  fig.  5.)  is  that  which 
rftalces  the  centrical  ray  on  the  horizontal 
line,  et  b'\  or,  it  is  the  point  where  all  the 
the  other  vifual  rays,  D,  D,  unite.  The 
points  of  diftance,  C,  G,  are  points  fet 
off  in  the  horizontal  line  at  equal  diftan- 
ces  on  each  fide  of  the  point  of  light, 
A;  and,  in  the  fame  figure,  B B repre- 
fents  fhe  bafe  line,  or  fundamental  fine  ; 
EE  is  the  ahrldgement  of  the  f'quare,  of 
■ which  D,  D,  are  the  Tides;  F,'F,  the 
diagonal  lines,  which  go  to  the  goinis, 
of  diflance  C,  C.  Accidental  points, 
are  ihofe  where  the  objefls  end  : thefe 
may  be  call  negligently,  becaufe  neither 
drawn  to  the  point  or  fight,  nor  to  thole 
of  difiance,  but  meeting  each  otheg  -iB.., 
the  horizonnl  line.  For  example,  tvvo 
pieces  of  fquare  timber,  G and  (ibid, 
fig-  6.)  make  the  points  I,  I,  I,  I,  - 
on  the  horizontal  line  ; but  go  not  to  the 
point  of  fight  K,  nor  to  the  points  of' 
diflance  C,  C ; thefe  accidental  points 
feive  likewife  for  cafements,  doors,  win- 
dows, tables,  chairs,  &c.  The  point  of 
direfl  view,  or  of  the  front,  is  when  we 
have  the  objefl  direflly  before  us ; in 
which  cafe,  it  fiiews  only  the  forefide ; 
and,  if  below  the  borizdn,  a little  of  the 
top;  but  nothing  of  the  fides,  tinlefs  the 
objefl  be  ( olygonous.  The  point  of  ob- 
lique view,  is  when  we  fee  an  objefl  afide 
o!  us,  and  as  it  were  aflant,  or  with  the 
coiner  of  the  eye;  the  eye,  however, 
being  all  the  vvhile  oppofite  to  the  point 
of  fight  ; in  which  cafe,  we  fee  the  ob- 
jefl laterally,  and  it  prefents  to  us  tw'o 
fides  Of  faces.  The  praflice  is  the  fame 
in  the  fide-points,  as  in  thf  front-points  ; 
a point  of  fight,  points  of  diftance,  Sfc. 
being  laid  down  in  the  one  as  well  as 
in  the  other. 

We  (liall  now  give  .fome  examples,  by 
which  it  will  appear,  that  the  whole 
praflice  of  perfpeflive  is  built  upon  the 
foundation  already  laid  down,  Thutt, 
to  find  the  perfpeflive  appearance  of  a 
triangle,  ABC  fig,  7.)  between 
the  eye  and  the  triangle,  draw  the  line 
DE,  which  is  called  the  fundamental 
line  ; from  2 draw  2 V,  reprefenting  the 
perpendiculac  diftance  of  the  eye  above 
the  fundamental  line,  be  it  what  it  will  ; 
and  through  V draw,  at  right  angles  to 
a V,  H K parallel  to  D E : then  will 
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the  plane  D H K E reprefent  the  tranfpa- 
rent  plane,  on  which  the  perl'peflive  re- 
prefentation  is  to  be  made.  Next  to 
find  the  perfpeftive  points  of  the  angles 
of  the  triangle,  let  fall  perpendiculars 
At,  C^,  §3  from  the  angles  to  the 
fundamental  DE  : fet  off  thefe  perpen- 
diculars upon  the  fundamental  onpofite 
to  the  point  of  diftance  K,  to  B,  A,  C ; 
from  I,  3,  draw  lines  to  the  princi- 
pal point  V ; and  from  the  points  A,  B, 
and  C on  the  fundamental  line,  draw  the 
right  lines  A K,  B K,  C K,  to  the  point 
of  diftance,  IC ; which  is  fo  called,  becaufe 
the  fpeilator  ought  to  be  fo  far  removed 
from  the  figure  or  painting,  as  it  is  dif- 
tant  from  the  principal  point  V,  The 
points  a,  b,  and  c,  where  the  vifual  lines 
V I,  V 2,  V 3 interfeiSf  the  lines  of  dif- 
tance AK,  BK,  CK,  will  be  the  angu- 
lar points  of  the  angle  ab  c,  the  true 
reprefentation  of  A B C. 

By  proceeding  in  this  manner  with  the 
angular  points  of  any  right-lined  figure, 
whether  regular  or  irregular,  it  will  be 
very  eafy  to  .reprefent  it  in  perfpeflive  : 
however,  in  piaftice,  feveral  compen- 
dious methods  will  occur  to  every  artift. 
Again,  if  the  fcenographic  appearance  of 
any  folid  were  to  be  reprefented ; fup- 
pofe  of  a triangular  prifm,  whofe  bafe 
is  the  triangle  m n 0 (ibid.  fig.  8.)  ; you 
need  only  find  the  upper  furface  of  it,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  you  found  the  lower, 
or  bafe;  and  then  joining  the  correfpond- 
ing  points  by  right  lines,  you  will  have 
the  true  reprefentation  of  the  folid  in 
perfpeflive.  So  that  the  work  is  the  fame 
as  before  ; only  you  take  a new  funda- 
mental line,  as  much  higher  than  the 
former,  as  in  the  altitude  of  that  folid 
whofe  fcenographic  reprefentation  you 
would  delineate. 

But  there  is  ftill  a more  commodious 
way,  which  is  this  ; having  found,  as 
above,  the  bale  or  ichnographic  plane 
mno,  (ibid.)  let  perdendicul'ars  be  erefl- 
ed  to  the  fundamental  line  from  the 
three  angular  points,  which  will  exprefs 
the  altitude  of  thole  points.  But  be- 
caufe thefe  .altitudes,  though  ecpial  in  the 
body  or  folid  itfelf,  will  appear  unequal 
in  the  fcenographic  view,  the  faitheft  oft' 
appearing  lefs  than  thofe  nearer  the  eye, 
their  tme  proportional  heights  maybe 
thus  determined.  Any  where  in  the 
fundamental  line,  let  A S he  erefled  per- 
pendicularly, and  equal  to  the  true  alti- 
tude; or,  if  the  figure  has  different  alti- 
tudes, let  them  be  transferred  into,  the 
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perpendicular  A B ; and  from  the  points 
A and  B,  and  from  all  the  points  ofin- 
termediate  altitudes,  if  there  be  any  fuel;, 
draw  right  lines  to  the  point  of  fightV; 
thofe  lines,  A V,  B V,  will  conftiiuie  a 
triangle  with  A B,  within  which  aft  tlie 
points  of  altitude  will  be  contained. 
Through  the  points  0,  n,  m,  draw  pa- 
rallels  to  the  fundamental  line ; and 
from  the  points  a,  a,  &c.  ereft  perpen- 
' diculars  to  thofe  parallels ; and  the 
points  where  they  interfefil  the  lines  AV, 

B V,  as  in  a,  rt,  b,  b,  See.  will  determine 
the  apparent  height  of  the  folid  in  that 
fcenographic  pofition  to  the  eye  in  V. 

In  praflicc,  thefe  parallels  and  perpen. 
diculars  are  eafily  drawn,  by  means  of  a 
good  drawing-board  or  table,  fitted  for  ' 
the  purpofe. 

The  praftica!  part  of  perfpeftive,  is  only 
the  application  of  thefe  rules  to  the  aftual 
defeription  of  objects.  But,  as  this  part 
is  purely  mathematical,  its  aflillance  to- 
wards drawing  is  only  what  can  be  per- 
formed  by  rule  and  compafs,  and  can 
therefore  ftrifilly  ferve  only  for  finding 
the  images  of  points,  of  which  th^are 
compofed  ; and,  as  thefe  are  infinite,  it 
is  endlefs  to  find  them  all  by  the  ftrifl: 
rules  ; whence  it  becomes  necelfary,  after 
a fufficient  number  of  them  are  found,  to 
complete  the  image  by  the  help  of  draw- 
ing, to  the  better  effefting  of  which  thefe 
points  ferve  as  a guide,  Thus,  when  a 
circle  is  to  be  defcribed,-  the  praflical 
rules  ferve  to  find  a fufficient  number  of 
points  in  the  circumference  ; which  be- 
ing neatly  joined  by  hand,  will  petfeft. 
the  image,  fo  that,  in  ftrififnel's,  nothingin 
this  image  is  found  by  mathematical  rules, 
fave  the  few  particular  points;  the  reft' 
owes  its  being  to  the  hand  of  the  drawer. 
Thus  alfo,  if  any  complicated  figure  be 
propofed,  it  may  not  be  eafy  to  apply  the 
praflical  rules  to  the  defeription  of  every 
minute  part,  but  by  incloling  that  figure 
in  a regular  one,  properly  fiibdivided  anil 
reduced  into  pcrfpeflive,  that  will  ferve 
as  a help,  whereby  a perfon,  {killed  IB 
drawing,  may  with  eafe  deferibe  the  ob- 
jefl  propofed : upon  the  whole,  when 
the  boundaries  of  the  propofed  objefli 
confift  of  ftraight  lines,  and  plain  fur- 
faces,  they  may  he  defcribed  direfliybj 
the  rules  of  perfpeftive  ; but  when  ihey 
are  curvilinear,  ejther  in  their  fides  of 
furfaces,  the  pj'aflical  rules  can  only  fen'j 
for  the  defeription  of  fiich  riglit-linio 
cafes  as  may  conveniently  inclofe  the  oh 
jefls,  and  vvhjch  will  eqahle  the  defiginf 
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eo  draw  tliem  within  thofe  known  bounds, 
with  a fufficient  degree  of  exaflnefs. 

It  is  therefore  in  vain  to  feek,  by  the 
praflical  rules  of  perfpeflive,  to  defcribe 
all  the  little  hollows  and  promine’ncies  of 
objefls,  the  different  light  and  fhade  of 
their  parts,  or  their  Hnaller  windings 
and  turnings  ; the  infinite  variety  of  the 
folds  in  drapery;  of  the  boughs  and 
leaves  of  trees,  or  the  features  and  limbs 
of  men  and  animals;  much  lefs  to  give 
them  that  roundnefs  and  foftnefs,  that 
force  and  fpirit,  that  ealinefs  and  free- 
dom of  pofture,  that  expreflion  and  grace 
which  are  requifite  to  a good  pifture : 
perfpeflive  niuft  content  itfelf  with  its  pe- 
culiar province  of  exhibiting  a kind  of 
rough  draught  to  ferve  as  a ground-work, 
and  to  afcertain  the  general  proportions 
and  places  of  the  objeils,  according  to 
their  fuppofed  fituations,  leaving  the  reft 
to  be  finiflied,  beautified,  and  ornament- 
ed by  a hand  Ikilful  in  drawing. 

It  is  true,  perfpeflive  is  of  moft  ufe  where 
it  is  moft  wanted,  and  where  a deviation 
from  its  rules  would  be  the  moft  obferv- 
able;  as  in  defcribing  all  regular  figures, 
pieces  ot  architeflure,  and  other  objefls 
of  that  fort,  where  the  particular  ten- 
dency of  the  feveral  lines  is  moft  re- 
markable ; the  rule  and  compafs,  in  fuch 
cafes,  being  much  more  exaft  than  any 
defcription  made  by  band  : but  ftill  the 
figure,  defcribed  by  the  perfpeStive  rules, 
will  need  many  helps  from  drawing  ; the 
capitals,  and  other  ornaments  of  pillars, 
and  their  entablatures,  the  ftrength  of 
light  and  fiiade,  the  apparent  roundnefs 
and  protuberance  of  the  feveral  parts, 
muft  owe  their  beauty  and  finifhing  to 
the  defigner’s  hand  : but,  with  regard  to 
fuch  objefts  as  have  no  conftant  and  cer- 
tain determinate  fliape  or  fize,  fuch  as 
clouds,  hills,  trees,  rivers,  uneven  grounds, 
and  the  like,  there  is  a much  larger  la- 
titude allowable,  provided  the  general 
bulk,  -or  ufual  natural  fhape  of  thofe  ob- 
jefls,  be  in  fome  meafure  obferved,  fo  as 
not  to  make  them  appear  unnatural  or 
monttrous.  See  the  article  Drawing. 
But,  although  the  drift  praflical  rules 
of  perfpeftive  are  in  a great  meafure 
confined  to  the  defcription  of  right-line;! 
figures,  yet  the  knowledge  of  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  that  fcience  is  of  great  and 
necelfary  ufe  to  inform  the  judgment, 
after  what  manner  the  images  of  any  pro- 
pofed  lines  firould  run,  which  way  they 
ftiould  tend,  and  where  terminate ; and 
thereby  enables  it  the  better  to  determine 


what  appearance  any  objefl:  ought  tci 
put  on,  according  to  their  different  fitu- 
ations and  diftances:  it  accuftoms  the 
eye  to  judge,  with  greater  certainty,  of 
the  ‘relations  between  teal  objefls  and 
their  perfpeflive  defcriptions,  and  the 
hand  to  draw  the  fame  accordingly,  and 
direfls  the  judgment  rea'fily  to  dilcover 
any  confiderable  error  therein,  which 
might  otherwife  efcape  notice.  Befides 
that,  when  the  ground,  or  general  plan, 
and  the  principal  parts  of  a piflure  ate 
firff  laid  down  according  to  the  rules, 
every  thing  elfe  will  more  naturally  fall 
in  with  them,  and  every  remarkable  de- 
viation from  the  juft  rules  will  be  the 
more  readily  perceived,  and  the  eafier 
avoided  or  reflified;  fo  that  although  it 
may  be  infinitely  tedious,  or  abfolutely 
impraflicable,  to  defcribe  every  minute 
part  of  a piflure,  by  the  fti  i£l  mechani- 
cal rules;  yet  the  employing  them, 
where  they  can  be  the  moft  commodioufly 
ufed,  will  give  the  piflure  in  general  fucti 
a . look,  as  will  guide  the  artitt  in  draw- 
ing the  other  parts  without  any  obvious 
inconfiftency. 

We  lhall,  therefore,  give  fuch  rules  as 
are  of  moft  general  ufe  in  the  prafiice  of 
perfpeflive.  i.  Let  every  line,  which  in. 
the  objefl,  or  geometrical  figure,  is 
ftraight,  perpendicular  or  parallel  to  its 
bafe,  be  fo  alfo  in  its  (cenographic  deline- 
ation. z.  Let  (he  lines,  which  in  the  ob- 
jefl  return  at  light  angles  from  the  fore- 
right fide,  be  drawn  fcenographically 
from  the  vifual  point.  3.  Let  all  ftraight 
lines,  which  in  the  objeft  return  from  the 
fore  right  fide,  run  in  a fcenographic 
figure  into  the  horizontal  line.  q..  Let 
the  objefl  you  intend  to  delineate,  Hand- 
ing on  your  right-hand,  be  placed  alfo 
on  the  right-hand  of  the  vifual  point ; 
and  that  on  the  left-hand,  on  the  left- 
hand  of  the  fame  point ; and  that  which 
is  juft  before,  in  the  middle  of  it.  5.  Let 
thofe  lines  which  are  (in^the  objefil)  equi- 
diftant  to  the  returning  line  be  drawn  in 
the  fcenographic  figure,  from  that  point 
found  in  the  horizon,  6.  Inferring  off 
the  altitude  of  columns,  pedellals,  and 
the  like,  meafure  the  height  from  the 
bale  line  upwards,  in  the  front  or  fore- 
right fide  ; and  a vifual  ray  down  that 
point  in  the  front  (hall  limit  the  altitude 
of  the  column  or  pillar,  all  the  way  be- 
hind the  fore-right  fide,  or  orthographic 
appearance,  even  to  the  vifual  point. 
This  rule  you  muft  obferve  in  all  figures, 
as  well  where  there  is  a front  or  fore- 

right 
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jight  fide,  as  where  there  is  none.  7.' In 
delineating  ovals,  circles,  arches,  erodes, 
fpirais,  and  crofs-aiches,  or  any  other 
figure  in  the  roof  of  any  room,  firft  draw 
iclinographically,  and  fo  with  perpen- 
diculars from  the  mod  eminent  points 
thereof,  carry  it  up  unto  the  ceiling; 
from  which  feveral  points,  carry  on  the 
figure.  8.  The  center  in  any  feenogra- 
phic  regular  figtue  is  found  by  drawing 
lines  from  oppofite  angles ; for  the  point 
where  the  diagonals  crol's,  is  the  center. 
9.  A ground-plane  of  (quares  is  alike, 
both  above  and  below  the  horizontal 
line  ; only  the  more  it  is  diftant  above  or 
beneath  the  horizon,  the  fqiiares  will  be 
fo  much  the  larger  or  wider.  lo.  In 
drawing  a perfpeftive  figure,  where  ma- 
ny lines  come  together,  you  may,  for 
the  direfting  of  your  eye,  draw  the  dia- 
gonals in  red;  the  vifual  lines  in  black; 
the  perpendiculars  in  green,  or  other  dif- 
ferent colour,  from  that  which  you  in- 
tend the  figure  lliall  be  of.  ii.  Having 
confidered  the  height,  diftance,  and  po- 
fition  of  the  figure,  and  drawn  it  accord- 
ingly,  with  fide  or  angle  againft  the  bafe ; 
raife  perpendiculars  from  the  feveral  an- 
gles, or  defigned  points,  from  the  figure 
to  the  bafe,  and  transfer  the  length  of 
each  perpendicular,  from  the  place  where 
it  touches  the  bale,  to  the  hafe  on  the 
fide  oppofite  to  the  point  of  diftance; 
fo  will  the  diametrals  drawn  to  the  per- 
pendiculars in  the  bafe,  by  interfeftion 
with  the  diagonals,  drawn  to  the  feveral 
transferred  diftances,  give  the  angles  of 
the  figures,  and  fo  lines  drawn  from 
point  to  point  will  circumferibe  the  fee- 
nographic  figure,  12.  If  in  a landfkip 
there  be  any  fianding-waters,  as  rivers, 
ponds,  and  the  like,  place  the  horizon- 
tal line  level  with  the  fartheft  fight  or 
appearance  of  it.  13.  If  there  be  any 
h'oule,  or  the  like,  in  the  piflure,  con- 
fider  their  pofition,  that  you  may  find 
from  what  point  in  the  horizontal  lines 
to  draw  the  front  and  Tides  thereof.  14. 
In  deferibing  things  at  a great  diftance, 
obferve  the  propoition,  both  in  magni- 
tude and  diftance,  in  draught,  vvhicli 
appears  from  the  ohjeft  to  the  eye.  15. 
In  colouring  and  fiiadowing  of  every 
thing,  you  muft  do  the  fame  in  your 
piflure,  which  you  obferve  with  your 
eye,  eCpecially  in  objefits  lying  near ; 
.but,  according  as  the  diftance  grows 
greater  and,great|ery!,fcjhe  colours  muft 
be  faLp<^r  .a,pd,-/3ijij^^^Sy^at  laft  they 
loSj^^M^elve's  in’a  ‘d&i-bjif^jky-colour. 


16.  The  catoptrics  are  beft  feen  in  a com. 
mon  looking- glafs,  or  other  poliftied  mat- 
ter ; where,  if  the  glafs  be  exafliy  flat 
the  objeft  is  exaftly  like  its  original  • 
but,  if  the  glafs  be  not  flat,  the  refeni- 
blance  alters  from  the  original ; and  that 
more  or  lefs,  according  as  the  glafs  dif. 
fers  from  an  exafil  plane.  17.  In  draw, 
ing  catoptric  figures,  the  furface  of  the 
glafs  is  to  be  confidered,  upon  which  you 
mean  to  have  the  refiefilion : for  which 
you  mutt  make  a particular  ichnographi- 
cal  draught,  or  projefilion  ; which  on 
the  glafs  muft  appear  to  be  a plane  full 
of  fquares,  on  which  projefilion  transfer 
what  fliall  be  drawn  on  a plane,  divided 
into  the  fame  number  of  like  fquares; 
where  though  the  draught  may  appear 
very  confufed,  yet  the  reflefilion  of  it  on 
the  glafs  will  be  very  regular,  propor- 
tional, and  regularly  compofed.  iS, 
The  disptric,  or  broken  beam,  may  he 
feen  in  a lube  through  a cryftal  or  glafs, 
which  hath  its  furface  cut  into  many 
others,  whereby  the  rays  of  the  objefil  are 
broken.  For  to  the  flat  of  the  cryllal,  or 
water,  the  rays  run  ftraight ; but.  then 
they  break  and  make  an  angle,  which 
alfo  by  the  refrafiled  beams  is  made  and 
continued  on  the  other  fide  of  the  faihe 
flat.  19.  When  thefe  faces  on  a cryftal 
are  returned  towards  a plane  placed  di- 
refilly before  it,  they  feparate  therafelves 
at  a good  diftance  on  the  plane;  becaiife 
they  are  all  direfiled  to  vafious  far  diftant 
plates  of  the  fame.  See  the  articles 
Reflection  and  Refraction. 
.ifcn'fl/PERsPECTivE,  is  the  art  of  giving 
a du,e  diminution  or  degradation  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  light,  fhade  and  colours  of 
objefils,  according  to  their  different  dif- 
tance.s,  the  quantity  of  light  which  falls 
on  them^  and  the  medium  through  which 
they  are  feen. 

As  the  eye  does  not  judge  of  the  diftance 
of  objefils  entirely  by  their  appareiir  fize, 
but  alfo  by  their  ftrength  of  colours,  and 
diftinfilion  of  parts;  lb  it  is  notfufticient 
to  give  an  objefil  its  due  appaient  bulk 
according  to  the  rules  of  ttereogiaphy, 
unlefs  at  the  lame  time  It  be  expreffed 
with  that  proper  faintnefs  and  degrada- 
tion of  colour  which  the  diftance  re- 
quires. 

Thus  if  the  figure  of  a man  at  a diftance, 
were  painted  of  a proper  magnitude  for 
the  place,  but  with  too  great  a diftinfilion 
of  parts,  or  too  ftrong  colours,  it  would 
appear  to  Hand  forward,  and  (eem  pro- 
portionally lei's,  fo  as  to  reprefent  a 
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dwarf  liluated  nearer  the  eye,  and  o.ut  of 
the  plane  on  which  the  painter  intended 
it  (Iiould  (land. 

By  the  original  colour  of  an  objefl  is 
meant  that  colour  which  it  exhibits  to  the 
eye  when  duly  expofed  to  it  in  a full  open 
uniform  light,  at  inch  a moderate  diftance 
as  to  be  clearly  and  diftinfilly  feen.  This 
colour  receives  an  alteration  from  many 
caufes,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

1.  From  the  objefls  being  removed  to  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  eye,  whereby 
the  rays  of  light  which  it  reflefts,  are 
lefs  vivid,  and  the  colour  becomes  more 
diluted,  and  tinged,  in  Come  meafure,  by 
the  faint  bluifh  call,  or  with  the  dimnefs 
or  hazinefs  of  the  body  of  air  through 
which  the  rays  pafs. 

2.  From  the  greater  or  lefs  degree  of 
light  with  which  the  objeft  is  enlighten- 
ed ; the  fame  original  colour  having  a 
different  appearance  in  the  (hades,  from 
what  it  has  in  the  light,  although  at  an 
equal  diftance  from  the  eye,  and  Co  in 
proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  light  or 
fhade. 

3.  From  the  colour  of  the  light  itfelf 
which  falls  upon  it;  whether  it  be  from 
the  refleftion  of  coloured  light  from  any 
adjacent  objeft,  or  by  its  paflage  through 
a coloured  medium  ; which  will  exhibit 
a colour  compounded  of  the  original  co- 
lour of  the  objeft,  and  the  other  acciden- 
tal colours  which  the  light  brings  with  it. 

4.  From  the  pofition  of  the  furface  of 
the  objeff,  or  of  its  feveral  parts  with  re- 
fpeft  to.  the  eye;  fuch  parts  of  it  appear- 
ing more  lively  and  diftinft  than  thofe 
which  are  feen  obliquely. 

5.  From  the  clofenefs  or  opennefs  of  the 
place  where  the  objefl:  is  fituated;  the 
light  being  much  more  varioufty  direfled 
and  refieSed  within  a room,  than  in  the 
open  air. 

6.  Some  original  colours  naturally  reflefl 
light  in  a greater  proportion  than  others, 
though  equally  expofed  to  the  fame  de- 
grees of  it;  whereby  their  degradation  at 
feveral  diftances  will  be  different  from 
that  of  other  colours  which  reflect  lefs 
light. 

From  ihefe  feveral  caufes  it  happens  that 
the  colours  of  objects  are  feidom  feen 
pure  and  unmixed,  but  generally  arrive 
at  the  eye  broken  and  foftened  by  each 
other;  and  therefore,  in  painting,  where 
the  natural  appearances  of  objects  are  to 
be  defcribed,  all  hard  or  (harp  colouring 
fliould  be  carefully  avoided. 
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A painter,  therefore,  who  v/ould  fucreed 
in  aerial  perfpective,  ought  carefully  to 
ftudy  the  elfects  which  diftance,  or  the 
different  degrees  of,  or  colours  of  light, 
have  on  each  particular  original  colour, 
to  know  how  its  appearance  or  ftrength 
is  changed  in  the  feveral  circumftances 
above  mentioned,  and  reprefent  it  sccord- 
ingly  ; fo  that  in  a picture  of  various  co- 
loured objects,  he  may  be  able  to  give 
each  original  colour  its  own  proper  di- 
minution or  degradation,  according  to 
its  place. 

Now,  as  all  objects  in  a picture  are  pro- 
portioned to  thofe  placed  in  the  front ; (b 
in  aerial  perfpective,  the  ftrength  of  light, 
and  the  brightnefs  of  the  colours  of  ob- 
jects dole  to  the  picture,  muff  ferve  as  a 
ftandard,  with  refpect  to  which,  all  the 
fame  colours  at  different  diftances,  mulf 
have  a proportional  degradation  in  like 
circumftances. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  give  any  colour 
its  proper  diminution  in  proportion  to  its 
diftance,  it  ought  to  be  known  what  the 
appearance  of  that  colour  would  be,  were 
it  clofe  to  the  picture,  regard  being  had 
to  that  degree  of  light  which  is  chofen  as 
the  principal  light  of  the  picture.  For 
if  any  colour  (liould  be  made  too  bright 
for  another,  or  for  the  general  colours 
imployed  in  the  reft  of  the  picture,  it  will 
appear  too  glaring,  feem  to  ftart  out  of 
its  place,  and  throw  a flatnefs  and  damp 
upon  the  reft  of  the  work  ; or,,  as  the 
painters  exprcfs  it,  the  brightnefs  of  that 
colour  will  kill  the  reft. 

Perspective  alfo  denotes  a kind  of  paint- 
ing frequently  feen  in  gardens,  at  the 
ends  of  galleries,  fifr.  exprefsly  defigued 
to  deceive  the  fight. 

Perspective  GLASS,  in  optics,  diff'ers 

■ from  a telefcope  in  this  : inftead  of  the 
convex  eye-glafs  placed  behind  the  image, 
to  make  the  rays  of  each  pencil  go  paral- 
lel to  the  eye,  there  is  placed  a concave 
eye-glafs  as  much  before  it;  which  opens 
the  converging  rays,  and  makes  them 
emerge  parallel  to  the  eye. 

The  quantity  of  objects  taken  in  at  one 
view  with  this  inftruinent,  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  breadth  of  the  eye-glafe, 
as  in  the  aftronomical  telefcope,  but  upon 

■ the  breadth  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 
Reflecting  perfpective-glafles,  called  by 
fome  opera-glaft'es,  or  diagonal  perfpec- 
tives,  are  fo  contrived,  that  a perfon  can 
view  any  one  in  a public  place,  as  the 
opera  or  play-houfes,  without  it  being 
poliible  to  dillinguifli  who  it  is  he  looks 
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at.'  A Teflion  of  it  is  delineated  in  plate 
CXCVIII.  fig.  9.  where  kalis  the  eye- 
glafs,  ibh  the  objeft-glals,  and  dee 
a little  fpeculunn  or  reflefling  plane, 
which  is  fixed  obliquely  in  a fliort  tube 
fghi,  ferewed  upon  the  end  of  the 
perfpeftive  tube  hikl,  fo  that  its  axis 
Hiall  make  about  half  a right  angle  with 
the  fpeculura.  By  this  means,  an  objeft 
Q^will  be  feen  by  the  eye  at  a,  in  the 
returning  ray  6 a;  fo  that  the  way 
to  find  an  objefit,  intended  to  be  viewed 
by  this  inftrument,  is  to  direflits  axis  at 
a right  angle  to  the  rays  that  come  from 
the  objefl  ; and  if  the  objeft  be  higher  or 
lower,  .it  may  be  found  by  turning  the 
perfepftive  to  and  fro  about  its  axis. 

If  the  objeft  be  too  near  to  be  feen  at  the 
perfpeclive  end  k al,  turn  the  other  to 
the  eye ; and  by  looking  through  the 
hole  X,  you  will  fee  the  object  S,  by  the 
ray  x \ coming  through  the  hole 
t,  and  reflefled  from  another  fpeculum 
parallel  to  the  former.  If  the  fpectator 
be  fhort-fighted,  a concave-glafs  mult  be 
placed  in  the  hole  x,  otherwife  a plane 
one,  to  make  the  inftrument  more  like  a 
common  perfpective.  ' 

In  both  thefe  cafes,  the  fpeculum  neither 
magnifies  nor  diminifhes  the  appearance 
of  ihe  object ; for  if  the  axis  a c be  pro- 
duced till  cq  — cQ^  the  reflected  rays 
will  diverge  as  from  an  image  at  q equal 
to  the  object  at  ; with  this  difference 
only,  that  the  right  fide  of  the  object  will 
appear  on  the  left-hand,  and  the  left  fide 
on  the  right. 

Perspective  plane,  is  the  glafs,  or 
other  tranfparent  furface,  PV,  (plate 
CXCVIII.  fig.  I.)  liippofed  to  be  placed 
between  the  eye  and  the  object,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon.  It  is  fometimes 
called  the  fection,  table,  or  glafs. 

PERSPICUITY,  in  rhetoric, 

is  a principal  virtue  of  ftyle,  to  which 
all  the  ornament  and  beauties  of  fpeech 
ought  to  give  way.  See  STYLE. 

Vofliiis  obferves,  that  a difeourfe  is  ob- 
feured  by  too  much  concifenefs  and  pro- 
fu.'enefs ; feveral  rhetorical  figures  are 
likewife  deftructive  of  perfpicuity. 

PEBSPfRATION,  in  medicine,  the  eva- 
cuation of  the  juices  of  the  body  through 
tlie  pores  of  the  fkin.  Perfpiration  is 
dittinguifhed  into  fenlible  and  infenfible  : 
and  here  fenfible  perfpiration  is  the  fame 
with  fweatiiig,  and  infenfible  perfpira- 
tion, that  which  efcapes  the  notice  of  the 
fenfes;  and  this  laft  is  the  idea  affixed  to 
the  word  perlpitation  when  ufed  alone. 


The  velTels,  through  which  perfpirafron 
is  performed,  lie  obliquely  under  the  fcalts 
of  the  fcarf  Ikin,  and  are  fo  inconceiv- 
ably  fmall,  that  from  a calculation  made 
by  Leewenhoeck,  it  appears  that  the 
mouths  of  an  hundred  and  twchty-five 
thoufand  of  them  may  be  covered  with  a 
common  grain  cf  fand.  The  matter  of 
in.^enfible  perfpiration,  is  a fine  fubtile 
fluid  which  exhales  from  the  body  in 
the  form  of  a vapour,  and  proceeds  from 
the  whole  furface  and  from  every  ca- 
vity : it  is  of  an  aqueous  and  faline  na- 
ture, and  feems  to  have  a great  analogy 
with  urine;  becaufe  in  a healthy  ftate, 
the  increafe  of  the  one  diminiflies  the 
other.  Many  experiments  prove  its  ex- 
iftence.  If  you  pafs  your  finger  over  the 
furface  of  a lookirig-glafs,  or  any  other 
poliflied  body,  it  will  leave  a track  of 
moifture.  If  you  put  your  naked  head 
near  a white  wall,  expofed  to  the  fun, 
the  fliadow  of  the  vapours  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  may  be 
plainly  feen : or  if  you  breathe  upon 
glafs,  you  may  perceive  it  covered  with 
fmall  drops  of  water;  and  the  vapours 
which  proceed  from  the  lungs,  aie  in 
winter  condenfed  by  the  cold,  and  form 
a kind  of  bluifh  mill,  proceeding  front 
the  mouth.  Other  experiments  fliewthat 
the  matter  evacuated  this  way,  is  at  leall 
in  fonie  countries  more  than  equal  to  all 
the  other  evacuations  by  ftool,  urine, 
&c,  Sanctorius  found  in  Italy,  under 
the  circumftances  of  a moderate  diet, 
middle  age,  and  eafy  life,  that  the  mat- 
ter infenfibly  perfpired  was  five-eights  of 
that  taken  in  for  food  ; fo  that  there 
only  remained  three-eighths  for  nutri- 
tion, and  for  the  excrements  of  the  nofe, 
ears,  inteftines,  bladder,  &c.  I'he  fame 
author  fliews,  that  as  much  is  evacuated 
by  perfpiration  in  one  day,  as  by  ftool  in 
fourteen  days. 

But  Dr.  Bryan  Robinfon,  of  Dublin, 
has  found  the  cafe  very  different,  both 
in  England  and  Ireland,  and  even  in 
South  Carolina,  in  ail  which  places  he 
found  that  the  quantity  of  urine  exceeds 
that  of  perfpiration,  and  that  if  the  meat 
and  drink  of  one  day  be  four  pounds 
and  a half,  the  perfpiration  of  that  day 
will  be  two  pounds,  the  urine  two  pounds 
five  ounces,  and  the  ftool  three  ounces. 
The  matter'  of  fweat  is  feparated  from 
the  blood  by  the  miliary  glands,  and  is 
therefore  much  more  grol’s  than  that  of 
infenfible  perfpiration;  for  as  there  are 
Bo  glands  which  fetve  for  the  excretion 
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. of  this  lall  fluid,  it  is  fuppofed  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  extremities  of  the  capillary- 
arteries.  , 

The  ufe  of  perfpiration  is  to  preferve 
the  fupplenefs  of  the  papillre  of  the  Ikin  ; 
to  carry  the  faline  particles  off  from  the 
blood,  and  by  this  means  to  render  it 
more  pure  j to  preferve  the  body  from 
various  difeafes,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
cure  of  the  mdft  dangerous  diftempers. 

■ It  may  be  promoted  by  exercife,  by  dry 
friflions  with  a coarfe  linen-cloth,  or  a 
flelh-bruft),  by  warm  baths,  and  walhing 
the  hands,  feet,  head, 
tERTH,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the 
fame  name  in  ScotJandj  thirty  miles 
north  of  Edinburgh. 

PERTHAMBOY,  a port-town  of  New 
Jerfey,  in  North  America : weft  long; 
74.'',  north  lat.  4.0®  45'. 

PERTHOIS,  a fubdivifion  of  the  province 
of  Champaign,  in  France,  fituated  on 
the  confines  of  Lorrain. 

PERTICATA,  in  old  law-books,  is  the 
fourth  part  of  »n  acre;  or  a piece  of 
ground  containing  one  pearch  in  breadth, 
and  four  in  length. 

PERU,  formerly  a powerful  empire  in 
South  America;  but  now  a province  of 
Spain,  is  fituated  between  60®  and  81° 
of  weft  longitude,  and  between  the  equa- 
tor and  a5°  of  fouth  latitude:  being  near 
sooo  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
fouth,  and  from  aoo  to  500  broad  : it  is 
bounded  by  Popayan,  on  the  north  ; by 
the  mountains  of  Andes,  on  the  eaft;  by 
Chili  and  La  Plata,  on  the  feuth  ; and 
, by  the  Pacifie  Ocean,  on  the  weft. 
iaifam  tf  Peru.  See  841.341/." 
Perugia,  a city  of  Italy,  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  pope:  eaft  long.  13“  16', 
north  lat.  43®. 

PERUVIAN  BARK.  See  QuiNquiNA. 
PES  FORF.STiE,  the  foreft  foot,  an  englilh 
long  meafure,  containing  eighteen  inches. 
Pes  monetae,  in  antient  records,  fignifies 
a true  and  reafonable  adjuftment  of  the 
. real  value  of  the  current  coin. 

PESADE,  or  Pesate,  in  the  manege,  is 
a horfe’s  raifing  his  fore-quarters,  and 
bending  his  feet  up  to  his  body  without 
ftirring  his  hind-feet. 

This  motion  is  the  true  means  to  fix  his 
head  and  haunches,  and  to  hinder  him 
from  (lamping  with  his  feet. 

PESARO,  a city  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Urbino,  fituated  on  the  gulph  of  Ve- 
nice  : eaft  long.  14°,  north  lat.  44'’. 

Pescara,  a port-town  qf  Italy,  in  the 
VoL.  m. 


, kingdom  of  Naples  : eaft  long.  15®  e/, 
north  lat.  41“  30'. 

PESCHIERA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Venice,  and  province  of  Ve- 
rona: eaft  longitude  li°,  north  lati- 
tude 45°  35'. 

PESSARY,  in  medicine,  a folid  fubftance 
compofed  of  wool,  lint,  or  linen;  mixed 
with  powder,  oils,  wax,  fife,  made 
round  and  long  like  a finger,  in  order 
to  be  introduced  into  the  exterior  neck 
of  the  matrix,  for  the  cure  of  Several  dif- 
bfders  incident  to  the  uterus. 

This  name  is  alfo  fometimes  given  to 
pieces  of  cork,- or  other  matters  thriift 
up  the  noftrils,  &c.  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  ftrong  infeftious  fteams. 

PEST,  a city  of  Upper  Hungary,  fituated 
on  the  Danube : eaft  long.  19°  15',  north 
lat.  47°  42', 

Pest-house,  the  fame  with  lazaretto  or 
lazar-houfe.  See  Lazar-house. 
PESTILENCE,  in  medicine,  an  epidemi- 
cal, contagious  and  malignant  difeafe, 
popularly  known  by  the  name  of  plague. 
See  the  article  Plague. 
PESTILENTIAL  fevers,  fuch  as  are 
attended  with  forae  malignant  quality, 
and  approach  to  the  nature  of  the  plague- 
See  the  articles  Bilious-fevers,  and 
Hospital-fever. 

PETAL,  among  botanifts,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  flower-leaves,  in  oppofition 
to  the  folia,  or  common  leaves  of  the 
plant: 

According  to  the  number  of  petals  in 
each  flower  it  is  faid  to  be  monopetalous, ' 
or  to  confift  of  a Angle  petal  ; dipetalous, 
when  it  has  two ; tripetalous,  when 
three,  &c.  See  the  article  Flower. 
PETALISM,  in  antiquity,  a 

kind  of  banifhment  praftifed  at  Syra- 
cufe,  by  writing  the  perfon’s  name  on  a 
leaf,  2■£TO^ov,  whence  the  name. 

It  differed  only  from  the  oftracifm  at 
Athens,  as  this  laft  was  voted  by  means 
of  flaclls,  and  lafted  ten  years; 

whereas,  the  pEtalifm  was  voted  by  means 
of  leaves,  and  lafted  only  five  years. 
PETARD,  in  the  art  of  war,  a metallino 
engine,  fomewhat  refembling  a high- 
crowned  hat. 

The  petard  may  be  confidered  as  a piece 
of  ordnance;  it  is  made  of  copper  mixed 
with  brafs,  or  of  lead  with  tin  : its 
charge  is  from  five  to  fix  pounds  of  pow. 
der,  which  reaches  to  within  three  fin- 
gers-breadth  of  the  mouth;  the  vacancy 
is  filled  with  tew,  and  flopped  with  a 
14  K.  woode* 
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wooden  tampion,  the  mouth  being  ftrong- 
ly  bound  up  with  cloth  tied  Very  fight 
with  ropes.  It  is  covered  up  with  a luad- 
rier,  or  wooden  plank,  that  has  a cavity 
to  receive  the  mouth  of  the  petard,  and 
fattened  down  with  ropes,  as  reprefented 
in  plate  CXCVII,  fig.  5. 

Its  ufe  is  in  a clandeftine  attack  to  break 
down  gates,  bridges,  barriers,  &c,  to 
which  it  is  hung;  and  this  it  does  by 
means  of  the  wooden  plank.  It  is  alfo 
ufed  in  countermines  to  break  through 
the  enemy’s  galleries,  and  give  their 
mines  vent. 

The  invention  of  petards  is  aferibed  to 
the  french  Huguenots,  in  1579,  who 
with  them  took  Cahors,  as  D’Aubigne 
tells  us. 

PE TARHEER,  a perfon  who  loads,  fixes, 
and  fires  petards.  See  the  preceding 
article. 

PETASITES,  BUTTEREt/R,  in  botany, 

- is  comprehended  by  Linnaeus  among  the 
tufiilagos,  or  coits-leet.  See  the  article 
. Tussilago. 

The  root  of  the  common  butterbur  is 
celebrated  for  its  cordial  and  alexiphannic 
virtues;  and  befides  being  aperient  and 
detergent,  is  prel'cribed  in  fupprefilons  of 
urine  and  the  menfes ; as  alfo  in  the 
cough,  afthma,  and  other  diforders  of  the 
breaft. 

PETASUS,  in  antiquity,  a covering  for 
the  head,  with  a broad  brim,  not  unlike 
that  of  our  hats,  ufed  on  j.ournies  to  fave 
the  face  from  being  fun -burnt. 
PETECHtj®,  in  medicine,  denote  fpots 
in  the  ikin  like  flea-bites,  which  come 
out  in  malignant  fevers,  hence  called 
petechial,  or  I'polted  fevers.  See  the 
article  Malignant. 

The  more  florid  the  fpots  are,  the  lefs  is 
the  danger^  and  it  is  a good  fign  if  the 
black  or  violet  eolenrad  ones  become  of  a 
brighter  colour.  The  large,  black,  and 
livid  fpots,  are  aimed:  always  aliondtd 
with  profufe  bleeding  : thefmall  dufky- 
brown  fpots,  like  freckles,  are  alnioft  as 
bad  as  the  black  and  livid  ones. 

The  eruption  of  the  fpofs  is  uncertain  ; 
fometimes  they  appear  on  thefouith  or 
fifth  day,  fometimes  not  till  the  tltvcnlb, 
or  later.  The  vibices,  or  large  livid,  or 
darkifh-gieen  marks,  feldjm  appear  till 
very  near  the  fatal  period. 

The  treatment  in  all  malignant  fevers  is 
much  the  fame  with. that  of  the  hofpitaU 
fever.  See  the  article  Hospital  -f  e vbr. 
PETER,  or  Epjlles  of  St.  Pei  er,  two 
canonical  books  of  the  New  TBllament, 


written  by  the  appftle  St.  Peter,  and  ad- 
dreffed  to  thofe  jewifli  converts  who  were 
fcattered  throughout  Pontus,-  Galatia, 
&c.  not  only  upon  the  perfecution  raifed 
at  Jerufalem,  but  upon  former  difperfioas 
of  the  Jews  into  thofe  places.  The  firft 
of  thefe  epiftles  is  principally  deGgned 
to  comfort  and  confirm  them,  under 
thofe  fiery  trials  they  were.tben  fubjeft 
to ; and  to  direfl  them  how  to  behave  in 
the  feveral  flates  and  relations,  both  of 
the  civil  and  the  chrillian  life.  In  the 
fecond  epiflie,  the  apoftle  profecutes  the 
fame  fubjefl,  to  prevent  their  apoftacy 
from  the  faith,  and  guard  them  againft 
the  corrupt  principles  of  the  gnoftics, 
and  thofe  who  fcoffed  at  the  promife  of 
Chrift’s  coming. 

St.  Petek’s  d a y,  a fettival  of  the 
chriftian  church,  obferved  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  of  June. 

PETERBOROUGH,  a city  of  Northamp- 
tonfliire,  fituated  on  the  river  Nen,  thirty- 
four  miles  north-eatt  of  Northampton: 
weft  long.  15',  north  lat.  51°  53'. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 
Peter-pence,  an  antient  tax  of  a penny 
on  each  houfe,  paid  to  the  pope. 

It  was  called  peter-pence  becaufe  colleft- 
ed  on  the  day  of  St.  Peter  ad  ’vincula, 
and  fent  to  Rome  ; whence  it  was  alfo 
called  Rome  fcot  and  Rome-penny, 
PETERSBURG,  the  capital  city  ofRuffis, 
and  one  of  the  iargeft  and  moft  populous 
cities  in  the  world,  fituated  on  both  fides 
the  I'ivef  Nieva,  in  . the  provinces  of  Ca- 
relia  and-Ingria,  between  the  gulpb  of 
Finland  and  the  lake  Ladoga  : eaft  long. 
31°,  north  lat.  60®.  There  were  no  lefs 
than  fixiy-five  ihoufand  houfes  built  with- 
in three  or  four  years  after  the  foundation 
was  laid,  which  was  in  the  year  1703. 
PETERSFIELD,  a borough  - town  of 
Haniplliire,  fifteen  miles  foutb-eaft  of 
. Winchefter. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 
PETERSHAGEN,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  'Weftphalia  and  dutchy 
of  Minden,  thirty-feven  miles  welV'Of 
Hanover  : fubjefii  to  Pruffia. 
PETERWAR.ADIN,  a fortified  town  of 
Sclavonia,  fituated  on  the  Danube,  thiitj- 
five  miles  north  weft  of  Belgrade. 
PETHERTON,  a market-town  of  So- 
merreifliiie,  16  miles  fouth-weft  of  Wells. 
PETIGLIANO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
dutchy  of  Tufeany  ; eaft  long.  ia° 
north  lat.  42°  45'. 

PETIOLE,  in  botany,  thcflentler 

ftalk  that  fupports  the  leaves  of  a plant, 

SoKt 
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Some  alfo  ufe  the  word  petiole  for  the 
middle  rib  of  a leaf ; the  liranch*  there- 
of being  called  rami,  and  the  fubdivifions 
of  thefe  furculi. 

PETITGUAVES,  a port-town  of  Hifpa- 
niola,  fituated  on  a bay  at  the  weft  end 
oftheiflandr  weft  long.  76°,  north  lat, 
18"  5':  fubjeft  to  France. 

PETITIO  iNDUciARUM,  in  .the  civil- 
jaw,  the  fame  with  imparlance  in  com- 
mon law.  See  Imparlance. 

Petitio  principii,  in  logic,  the  taking 
a thing  for  true,  and  drawing  conclii lions 
from  it  as  fuchj  when  it  is- really  falfe, 
or  at  lead  wants  to  be  proved,  before  any 
inferences  can  be  deduced  from  it. 

PETITION,  a formal  fupplication  or  re- 
queft  made  by  an  inferior  to  a fuperior, 
efpccially  to  one  having  fome  jurifdiftion. 
By  ftanile  no  perfon  lhall  procure  above 
twenty  hands  to  a petition  to  the  king  or 
parliam'int,  for  any  alteration  either  in 
church  or  date,  iinlefs  by  order  of  three 
or  more  juftices  of  the  peace,  fifr.  nor 
fliall  deliver  fuch  petition  in  the  prefence 
of  above  ten  peribns,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing one  hundred  pounds.  13  Car.  II. 

5- 

PETIVERIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
hexandria-tetragynia  clafs  of  plants, 
without  any  flower  petals,  only  the  cup 
being  coloured  red  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  fuchi  the  feed  is  Angle,  flatted 
and  emarginated,  and  armed  with  the 
four  ftyles. 

PETRE,  or  SALT-PETRE,  the  fame  with 
nitre.  See  the  article  Nitre. 

PETREA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  dftly- 
namia-angiofpermia  clafs  of  plants,  with 
a monopetalous  flower,  divided  into  five 
rounded- fegments  at  the  limb.  There  is 
no  defcription  of  the  fruit  or  feed  of  this 
plant. 

PETRIDIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a genus 
of  fcrupi,  of  a plane,  uniform  flrudture, 
of  no  great  variety  of  colours,  and  emu- 
lating the  external  form  of  pebbles.  See 
the  article  ScRUPi. 

Dr.  Hill  defcribes  no  lefs  than  twelve 
fpecies  of  this  genus,  i.  The  various- 
fired,  pellucid,  colourlefs,  cryftalliform 
pctridium,  commonly  called  the  pebble- 
cryltal.  a.  The  purple,  femipelluciJ, 
cryftalline  petridium.  3.  The  fnow- 
white,  qpake,  cryftalline  petridium.  4. 
The  opake,  whitifh,  reddiili,  or  yel- 
lowiih,  cryftalline  petridium,  commonly 
called  , red,  white,  and  yeliow,  fparry 
pebbles.  5.  YellowKh,  white,  pumi- 
cofe,  or  fpungy  petridium.  6.  Hard, 


porous,/  whitifli,  cryffalline  petridium, 
7.  Greyiih,  white,  opake,  ftony  petiv 
dium.  8.  Friable,  thining,  white,  ar^ 
nacsous  petridium.  9.  White,  cryftai- 
line  petridium,  fpotted  with  fmall  yel- 
low dots.  10.  Whitifli-brown,  dull 
petridium.  11.  Biuilh,  white,  hard 
cryftaiyne  petridium.  And,  12.  Brown- 
ifli,  white,  hai-d,  Ihining  petridium, 
PETRIF ACTION,  in  phyfiology;  'de- 
notes the  converfion  of  wood,  bones, 
and  other  fubftances  into  ftone.  ' See  the 
- article  Stone, 

The  foffile  bodies  found  petrified  are 
principally  either  of  vegetable  qr  animal 
origin,  and  are  more  or  lefs  altered  from 
their  original  ftate,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent fubftances  they  have  lain  buried 
among  in  the  earth;  fome  of  them  hav- 
ing fuft'ered  very  little  change,  and  others 
being  fo  highly  impregnated  with  cryftal- 
line, fparry,  pyritical,  or  other  ex,trane- 
ous  matter,  as  to  appear  mere  maffes  of 
ftone  or  lumps  of  the  .matter  of  the  com- 
mon pyrites;  but  they  are  generally  of 
the  external  dimenfions,  and  retain  more 
or  lefs  pf  the  internal  figure  of  the  bodies 
into  the  pores  of  which  this  matter  has 
made  its  way. 

The  animal  fubftances  thus  found  petri- 
fied are  lea-(hejls,  the  teeth,  bony  palates 
and  bones  of  filh,  the  bones  of  land 
animals,  &c.  Thefe  are  found  varioully 
altered,  by  the  infinuation  of  ftony  and 
mineral  matter  into  their  pores;  and  the 
fubftance  of  fome  of  them  is  now  wholly 
gone,  there  being  only  ftony,  fparry,  or 
other  mineral  matter  remaining  in  the 
lhape  and  form.  Seethp  articlesFossiL, 
FoJ/il  Plants,  Shells, 
PETROBRUSSIANS,  in  church-hiftory, 
a religious  fefl  which  arofe  in  France  and 
the  Netherlands,  abbut  the  year  riafi, 
fo  called  from  their  leader  Peter  Bruys. 
They  denied  that  children,  before  the 
ufe  of  reafon,  can  be  julfified  by  baplifm. 
They  alfo  condemned  all  places  of  pub- 
lic worihip,  crofles,  crucifixes;  and  are  . 
faid  to  have  rejeficd'  the  facrameiu  of  the' 
eucharift,  and  prayers  for  the  dead. 
PETROLEUM,  alio  called  ro.ck-oil,  or 
oil  of  petre,  is  an  extremely  fubtle  and 
penetrating  fluid,  and  is  by  much  the 
thlnneft  of  all  the  native  bitumens.  It 
is  very  ilpht  and  very  pellucid;  hut  tho’ 
equally  bright  and  clear  under  all  circum- 
ftances,  it  is  li.able  to  a very  great  variety 
in  its  colour.  It  is  naturally  almoft  co- 
lourlefs, and  in  its  appearance  greatly 
refembles  the  moft  piure  oil  of  turpentine  ; 
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this  is  called  white  petroleum,  though  it 
has  no  more  colour  than  water ; it  is 
fometimes  tinged  of  a brbwnifli,  red- 
diih,  yellowifti,  or faint-greenifli  colour; 
but  its  moft  frequent  colour  is  a mixture 
of  the  reddilh  and  blackilh,  in  fuch  a 
degree  that  it  looks  black  when  .viewed 
behind  the  light,  but  purple  when  placed 
between  the  eye  and  a candle  or  window. 

It  is  of  a pungent  and  acrid  tafte,  and 
of  a very  ftrong  and  penetrating  I'mell, 
which  very  much  approaches  to  that  of 
the  diftilled  oil  of  amber.  The  white 
is  moft  efteemed.  It  is  fo  very  inflammar 
ble,  that  while  it  floats  on  the  furface  of 
the  water,  as  it  doe#  in  many  parts  of 
Italy,  it  takes  fire  at  the  approach  of  a 
candle. 

Petroleum  is  found  in  rivers,  in  wells, 
and  trickling  down  the  fides  of  hills 
along  with  little  ftreams  of  water.  In 
Ihort,  it  is  the  moft  frequent  of  all  the 
liquid  bitumens.,  and  is  perhaps  the  moft 
valuable  of  them  all  in  medicine.  It  is 
to  be  chofen  the  pureft,  lighteft,  and  moft 
pellucid  that  can  be  had,  fuch  as  is  of 
the  moft  penetratingfmell.hnd  is  moft  in- 
flammable. 

It  is  principally  ufed  externally,  in  para- 
lytic cafes,  and  in  pains  of  the  limbs. 
The  French  give  it  internally  in  hytteric 
complaints,  and  to  their  children  againft 
■worms ; fome  allb  give  it  from  ten  to 
fifteen  drops  in  wine,  for  fuppreffion  of 
the  menfes,  Thefe,  however,  are  rather 
the  practice  of  the  common  people  than 
of  the  faculty. 

PETROMYZON,  in  ichthyology,  a ge- 
nus of  the  chondropterygious  order  of 
fifties,  theforamina,  or  aperture,  of  whole 
gills  are  feven  on  each  fide,  fituated  lon- 
gitudinally ; and  there  is,  befide  thefe, 
one  in  the  middle  of  the  head,  between 
the  eyes : the  body  is  long  and  flender, 
and  nearly  cylindric,  and  is  fmooth  : 
there  are  only  two  fins,  both  fituated  on 
the  back  of  the  fifh. 

To  this  genus  belong  the.  lamprey,  and 
laraprey-eel.  See  Lamprey. 
PETRONEL,  a fort  of  harquebufs,  or 
hand-gun.  See  HaRQIJEEVSs. 
PETROSA  OSSA,  in  anatomy,  a name 
given  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  bones  of 
the  cranium,  called  allb  ofla  temperum, 
and  ofla  fqusmofa  ; the  fubftance  where- 
of, as  their  firft  and  Jaft  names  exprefs, 
is  fquamole  and  very  hard.  See  the 
article  StcULL.  - , 

Thole  bones  are  fituated  in  the  lateral  and 
Igwer  psrt  of  the  head  5 and  are  bounded 


at  top  by  the  fquamous  future,  which 
joins  them  to  the  parietalia,  and  behind 
by  the  lambdoides,  which  joins  them  to 
the  occipital,  and  connefits  them  to  the  os 
fpheroides.  Each  has  two  finufes,  before 
and  behind  the  fphenoides  : the  exterior, 
which  is  lined  with  a cartilage,  and  re- 
ceives the  procefs  of  the  lower  jaw  ; the 
interior  receives  the  lower  part  of  the  linns 
lateralis  of  the  dura  mater : each  again 
has  four  proceffes,  three  of  which  are  ex- 
ternal, and  one  internal  ••  of  the  extern 
nal,  the  firft  is  called  the  zygomatic,  or 
jugal  ; thefecond,  themaftoide,  or  mani- 
millar;  the  third,  the  ftyloide;  each  of 
which  fee  under  its  proper  article. 

The  internal  procefs  is  properly  called 
the  os  petrofum;  this  is  pretty  long 
and  large,  containing  the  whole  meatus 
auditorius,  and  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 
See  the  article  Ear. 

PETTAW,  a city  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Auflria  ; eaft  longitude  16*“  S', 
north  latitude  4.7®. 

PETTEIA,  wETTEia,  in  the  antient  mn- 
fic,  the  art  of  making  a juft  difcernmeiit 
of  all  the  manners  of  ranging  or  com- 
bining founds  among  themfelves,  foai 
they  may  produce  their  effefif,  that  is, 
exprefs  the  feveral  paflions  they  are  in- 
tended to  raife : it  fiiews  what  founds 
are  to  be  ufed,  and  whatnot ; howofleii 
any  of  them  are  to  be  repeated,  with 
which  to  begin,  and  with  which  to  end; 
Petteia,  therefore,  is  in  mufic  what  man- 
ners are  in  poetry. 

PETTIPOLf,  a portTtown  on  the  coaft 
of  Cormandsi,  in  the  hiiher  India, 
where  the  Dutch  have  a fafiory  : ealt 
long.  80°,  north  lat.  i6®  45'. 
PETTREL,  in  ornithology,  a name  for 
the  procellaria,  or  ftorm-bird.  Seethe 
article  Procell  ARIA, 

PETWORTH.  a town  of  Suffex,  lea 
miles  north-eaft  of  Chichefter, 
PETTY-BAG,  an  office  in  chancery, 
the  three  clerks  of  which  record  the  re- 
turn of  all  inquifitions  out  of  every 
county,  and  make  all  patents  of  comp- 
trollers, gaugers,  cuftomers,'Sfc. 
Petty-eogger,  a little,  tricking  folici- 
tor  or  attorney,  without  either  ikill  or 
confcience. 

Petty,  or  Petit  eaRCENY.  See  the 
article  Larceny. 

Petty-patees,  among  confefiioners,  a 
fort  of  fmall  pies,  made'of  a rich  cruft 
filled  with  fweat- meats. 
Petty-singles,  among  falconers,  are 
tl'e  ipes  pf  a hawk. 
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PfTTy-TALi-y,  in  the  fea-langiiage,  a 
competent  allowance  of  viauals,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  Ihip’s 
company. 

Petty,  or  Petit-treasoh.  See  the 
article  Treason. 

PETUNSE,  in  natural-hiftory,  one  of  the 
two  fubftances  whereof  the  porcelain  -or 
china-ware  is  made.  See  Porcelain. 
The  petunfe  is  a coarfe  kind  of  flint  or 
pebble,  the  furface  of  which  is  not  fo 
I'roootb,  when  broken,  as  that  of  our 
common  flint.  See  the  article  Flint. 

PEUCEDANUM,  hog’s  fennel,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  pentandria-digynia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  general  corolla  of 
which  is  uniform,  and  each  Angle  flower 

1 conlifts  of  five  equal,  oblong,  crooked 
and  undivided  petals  ; there  is  no  peri- 
carpia  ; the  fruit  is  oval  and  compreffed. 
The  root  of  hog’s  fennel  is  recommended 
in  the  cough  and  other  diforders  of  the 
bread,  and  in  ohftruflions  of  the  vifcera. 

PEWTER,  a faflitious  metal,  ufed  in 
making,  domeftic  utenfils,  as  plates, 
diflies,  &c. 

The  bafts  of  this  metal  is  tin,  which  is 
converted  into  pewter,  by  mixing  at  the 
rate  of  an  hundred  weight  of  tin  with  fif- 
teen pounds  of  lead  and  fix  pounds  of 
brafs.  See  the  article  MetaL. 

Befides  this  compofition,  which  makes 
the  common  pewter,  there  are  other  kinds 
compounded  of  tin,  regulus  of  antimo- 
ny, bifmuth  and  copper,  in  feveral  pro- 
portions. 

Pewter  has  occafionally  ferved  for  money. 
According  to  Mr.  Putland,  king  James 
II.  turned  all  the  pewter  velfels  of  the 
proteftants  in  Ireland  he  could  feize,  in- 

I to  money  ; half  crowns  were  fomewhat 
bigger  than  half-pence,  and  other  pieces 
in  proportion.  This  money  he  ordered 
to  be  current  in  all  payments  ; whence, 
our  author  obferves,  people  abfconded  for 
fear  of  being  paid  their  debts ; he  alfo 
mentions  crown  pieces  of  this  metal, 
with  the  legend  on  the  rim,  melioris 
tejera  fait. 

PEYBlJS,  or  Pepus.  SeePppus. 

■PEZENAS,  a town  of  Languedoc,  in 
France,  thirty  miles  fouth-welf  of  Mont- 
pelier. 

PEZIZA,  in . botany,  a genus  of  mu(h- 
rooms,  of  a campanulated  figure,  with 
orbiculated  convexo- plane  feeds.  See 
the  article  Mushroom. 

FFALTSBURG,  a town  of  Lorrain,  fifty 
aides  eaft  of  Nancy. 


PFRIT,  or  Forette,  a town  of  Upper-" 
Alface,  ten  miles  weft  of  Bafil. 

PFORTSHEIM,  a ^ty  of'  Swabia,  iS 
miles  fouth-weft  of  Hailbron. 

PHACA,  in  botany,  the  fame  with  the 
aftragaioides.  See  AstragaLOIDEs. 

PH.1ENOMENON,  in  philo- 

fophy,  denotes  any  remarkable  appear-, 
ance,  whether  in  the  heavens  or  on  earth  ; 
and  whether  difcovered  by  obfervation  or 
experiments. 

PHAGEDJENA,  fttyrSaiva,  in  furgcry,  de- 
notes a coi'ioding  ulcer.  See  the  article 
Ulcer'. 

PHAGEDzENIC  medicines,  thofe  ufed 
to  eat  off  fungous  or  proud  flelh  ; fuch 
are  all  the  cauftics.  See  Caustic. 
Lime-water  has  this  virtue  in  fo  high  a 
degree,  that  it  has  got  the  name  of  pba- 
gedrenip-water,  See  the  article  Lime. 

PHALZENA,  in  the  hiftory  of  infeJls,  a 
genus  of  infedls,  of  the  order  of  the  le» 
pidoptera,  the  antennae  whereof  are  at- 
tenuated to  the  point,  not  clavated  :■  the 
fpecies  of  this  genus  are  very  numerous  ; 
fome  of  them  have  the  antenns  of  a 
prifmatic  form;  fome  have  them  pefii- 
nated,  or  made  in  fafliion  of  a comb, 
and  of  thefe  laft,  fome  have  no  tongue, 
and  others  have  a fpiral  one;  fome  have 
the  antennae  peftinated,  and  fit  with  the 
wings  flat  or  plane;  others  fit  with  the 
wings  plane  and  patent,  and  have  limple 

' antenns  and  a fpiral  tongue  ; fome  have 
' the  antennae  Ample,  and  the  tongue  fpi- 
ral, but  do  not  fit  with  the  wings  plane, 
and  of  thefe  fome  have  the  forehead  pro- 
minent, others  not;  others  again  have 
the  antennae  fimple,  and  have  no  tongue. 

PHALANGIUM,  in  zoology,  the  name 
of  feveral  fpecies  of  fpiders.  See- the  ar- 
ticle Spider. 

Phalangium,  or  A.nthericum,  spr-- 
BER-WORT,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
bexandria-monogynia  clafs,  the  flower 
of  which  conlifts  of  fix  very  patent,  ob- 
oblong  petals ; and  its  fiuit  is  an  oval 
capfule  with  three  cells„containing  a 
great  many  angulated  feeds. 

Dale  fays  that  this  plant  is  good  avainft 
gripes,  and  the  bites  of  fpiders. 

PHALANX,  in  grecian  antiquity,  a fquare 
battalion,  conlifting  of  eight  thoufand 
men,  with  their  Ihields  joined,  and  pikes 
crofting  each  other ; fo  that  it  was  next 
to  impoffible  to  break  it. 

Some  think  that  the  macedonian  phalanx 
had  the  advantage  of  the  rotnaH  legion. 
See  the  article  Legion, 

The 
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The  term  phalanx,  in  anatomy,  fignmes 
three  rows  of  fmall  bones  in  the  fingers. 
See  the  article  Fingers. 

PHALARIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
triandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants,  with  a 
bivalve  corolla,  and  only  a fingle  feed 
contained  in  the  corolla. 

PHALEUCIAN  verse,  in  antient  poetry, 
a kind  of  verfe  which  confiftsof  five  feet, 
thefirft  of  which  is  a fpondee,  the  fecond 
a daflyl,  and  the  three  laft  trochees; 
fuch  is  the  following  one  of  Martial, 
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Summam\nec  metu\as  di\e7n,  nec\optes. 
PHALLUS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  muth- 
roonis,  with  a fmall  umbilicated  and 
perforated  head.  See  Mushroom. 
PHANATIC,  a term  of  reproach  for- 
merly given  to  the  dilTenters,  from  a falfe 
- fuppolition  that  they  pretended  to  vi,* 
fions,  £fc. 

PHANTASM,  a term  fome- 

tiines  ufed  in  a fynonymous  fenfe  with 
idea,  or  the  notion  retained' in  the  mind 
of  an  external  objeft.'  See  Idea. 
FHANTASTIC  style,  in  mufic,  de- 
notes a free  and  eal'y  manner  of  compo- 
fition,  proper  for  inftruments. 

The  peripatetics  gave  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow  the  appellation  of  phantaftic, 
as  luppofing  them  to  be  only  phantoms 
or  deceptions  of  the  fight  j but  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  has  demonltrated  the  contrary. 
See  the  article  Colour. 

PHANTASY,  or  F.aNCY,  the  fame  with 
imagination.  See  Imagination. 
PHARISEES,  a famous  left  of  the  Jews, 
who  dillinguiflied  ihemfeives  by  their 
■ zeal  for.  the  traditions  of  the  elders, 
which  they  derived  from  the  fame  foun- 
tain with  the  written  word  itfelf  ; pre- 
tending that  both  were  delivered  to 
Moles  from  Mount  Sinai,  and  were 
therefore  both  of  equal  authority.  From 
their  rigorous  obi'ei  vance  of  ihefe  tradi- 
tions, they  looked  upon  themfelves  as 
iTiore  holy  than  other  men,  and  therefore 
fcparated  themfelves  from  thofe  whom 
they  thought  Tinners  or  prophane,  fo  as 
not  to  eat  or  drink  with  them;  and  hence, 
from  the  hebrew  word  pharis,  which 
, fignifies  to  feparate,  they  had  the  name 
ofpharifees,  or  feparatifts. 

Their  pretences  to  extraordinary  piety, 
drew  after  them  the  common  people, 

' who  hel-J  them  in  the  higheft  efteem  and 
veneration.  They  held  a refurreflion 
from  the  dead,  and  the  exiftence  of 
pngels  and  Ipirits ; but,  according  to 
Joicphus,  this  was  no  more  than  a Py- 


thagorean refurreflion,  that  is,  of  the 
foul  only,  by  its  tranfmigration  into 
another  body,  and  being  born  anew  with 
it.  From  this  refurreftion  they  excluded 
all  who  were  notoriouily  wicked,  being 
of  opinion,  that  the  fouls  of  fuch  perfons 
were  tranfmitted  into  a ftate  of  everlalling 

. woe  i but  as  to  leffer  crimes,  they  ima- 
gined they  were  punillied  in  the  bodies 
which  the  fouls  of  thofe  who  committed 
them  were  next  fent  into. 

According  'to  this  notion  it  was,  that 
Chrift’s  difciples  afked  him,  concerning 
the  blind  man,  “ Who  did  fin,  this 
“ man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born 
“ blind  ?”  With  the  elTenes,  they  held 
abfolute  predeftination  ; and  with  the 
fadducees,  free-will  t but  how  they  re. 
conciled  thefe  feemingly  incompatible 
doftrines,  is  no  where  fufficiently  ex- 
plained. 

PHARMACY,  the  art  or  fcience  which 
teaches  the  eleflion,  preparation,  and 
mixture  of  medicines;  conftituting one 
part  of  the  therapeutic  branch  of  me- 
dicine, the  objeHs  of  which  are  all  na. 
tural  bodies.  See  Materia  medica. 
As  to  the  choice  of  fimple  drugs,  of 
which  medicines  are  prepared,  tegard 
mult  be  had  to  the  places  of  their  growth, 
the  climate,  the  I'eafon  when  they  are 
moft  in  perfsftion,  and  the  like. 

The  preparation  of  them  confilts,  i.  In 
walhing  and  freeing  them  from  grofsanij 
ufelefs  parts,  z.  Herbs,  flowers,  fruits, 
and  roots  muft  be  dried.  3.  Filings  of 
fteel  mull  be  moiftened  with  rain  waleii 
4.  Some  drugs  mull  be  infufed  in  liquors, 
in  order  to  diffolve  them,  as  cerufein 
vinegar ; and  others  boiled  to  fofien 
them,  as  the  roots  of  althaea.  5.  Some 
things,  again,  are  to  be  fawed,  orciitj 
others  chopped,  rafped,  or  filed j and, 
finally,  others  bruifed  or  broken,  as 
roots  and  dried  fruits. 

The  mixture  of  medicines  confiSs  in 
blending  and  uniting  them  togeiher,  to 
make  compolitions.  To  perform  this 
properly,  we  mull  learn  to  diftingiiillr 
thofe  ingredients  which  unite  together 
naturally,  from  thofe  which  will  not  inix 
but  by  the  affiltance  of  aft.  Oil,  for  in- 
fiance,  mixes  very  well  with  fat  lub, 
fiances;  but  will  not  unite,  uniefs  im- 
pcrfeflly,  with  water.  The  fpirit  of 
fait  feems  to  mix  tolerably  well  with 
fpirit  of  wine  ; but  their  union  will  ta 
rendered  more  iniimate  by  digefting  them 
together,  for  fome  days,  in  a fend' 
heat,  and  then  diftilling  them. 
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ihouM  likewife  know  tke  method  of 
mixing  ftveral  drugs,  whether  by  pound- 
ing them  in  a mortar,  diffolving,  boiling, 
g/r.  The  order  of  mixing  drugs  mult 
likewife  be  obferved  : thus  pulps  ought 
to  be  mixed  before  powders,  odoriferous 
ingredients  fliould  be  mixed  laft,  fifr. 
Many  other  remarks  might  be  made,  re- 
lating to  the  compofition  of  medicines ; 
but  they  will  come  in  more  properly 
among  the  direflions  for  making  each 
particular  fort,  as  they  will  be  much  bet- 
ter comprehended  when  the  operations 
themfelves  are  examined. 

Some  divide  pharmacy  into  two  parts, 
the  galenic  and  chemical.  See  the  articles 
Galenic  and  Chemistry. 
PHARNACEUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  pentandria-trigynia  dais  of  plants, 
without  any  corolla  ; but  the  calyx  re- 
fembles  one,  being  coloured  on  the  in- 
fide,  and  its  edges  thin  ; the  fruit  is  an 
oval  capfule,  obfeurely  trigonal,  and  in 
part  covered  by  the  cup  ; it  confifts  of 
three  cells,  in  which  are  contained  nu- 
merous nitid,  orbiculated,  and  deprelTed 
■feeds,  furrounded  with  a margin. 
PHAROS,  a fmall  illand  in  the  Medi- 
terranean fea  oppofite  to  Alexandria,  in 
Egypt. 

Pharos,  or  Phare,  a light-house,  a 
pile  raifed  near  a port,  where  fire  is  kept 
burning,  in  the  night,  to  guide  and  di- 
reft  veffels  near  at  hand.  The  pharos  of 
Alexandria,  built  in  the  iflanti  of  Pha- 
ros, at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  was  anti- 
ently  very  famous,  infomuch  as  to  com- 
municate its  name  to  all  the  reft.  This 
moil  magnificent  tower  confifted  of  feve- 
ral  ftories  and  galleries,  with  a lantern 
at  top,  which  being  continually  burning, 
might  be  feen  for  many  leagues  at  fea, 
and  along  the  coaft. 

PHARSALUS,  a town  of  antient  Thef- 
faly,  fituated  in  european  Turky,  a little 
foutli  of  Larilfa,  in  eaft  long.  13°,  and 
north  lat.  39®. 

PHARYNX,  in  anatomy,  the  upper  part 
of  the  cefophagus.  See  Oesophagus. 
The  triufcles  of  the  pharynx  i'erve  to 
open  or  (hut  the  cefophagus  : thefe  are 
in  number  three  pair,  "jiz.  the  flylo- 
pharyngaeus,  tile  pterygopharyngaeus, 
and  the  oefophagseus.  See  the  article 
STyLOPHARYNG.ffiUS,  fe'c. 

There  are  a number  of  glands  fituated 
in  the  pharynx;  and  excretory  ofcula, 
Cl'  openings,  are  frequently  difcoveretl 
with  them. 

phasacum,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
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cryptogamia-mufei  clafs  of  plants,  witfe- 
outany  calyptra  or  apophyfis. 

PHASEOUTS,  KIDNEY-BEAN,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  sf  the  diadelphia-decandria 
clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  is  pa- 
pilionaceous ; the  vexillum  is  cordated, 
obtufe,  emarginated  and  reclined  with  re- 
flex fides ; the  alse  are  roundilh,  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  vexillum,  and  ftand 
upon  long  ungues  ; the  carina  is  narrow, 
and  revolves  fpirally  in  a contrary  direc- 
tion to  the  fun  ; the  fruit  is  a long,  flraighf, 
coriaceous,  and  obtufe  pod  ; the  feeds 
are  oblong,  comprefled,  and  kidney- 
Ihaped. 

PHASES,  <p*ir£if,  in  afti'onomy,  the  feve- 
ral  apprarancesor  quantities  of  illumina- 
tion of  the  moon,  venus,  mercury,  and 
the  other  planets  ; or  the  feveral  manners 
wherein  they  appear  illuminated  by  the 
fiin.  Seethe  articles  Moon,  Mercury, 
■Venus,  &c. 

PHASIANUS,  the  Pheasant,  in  orni- 
thology. See  Pheasant. 

PHASMATA,  in  phyfiology,  certain  ap- 
pearances arifing  from  the  various  tinc- 
tures of  the  clouds,  by  the  rays  of  the 
heavenly  luminaries,  efpecially  the  fun 
and  moon.  Thefe  are  infinitely  diverfi- 
fied  by  the  different  figures  and  fituation 
of  the  clouds,  and  the  appulfes  of  the 
rays  of  light. 

PHASSACHATES,  in  natural  hiftory, 
the  name  of  a fpecies  of  agate,  which 
the  antients,  in  its  different  appearances, 
fometimes  called  alfo  leucachates  and  pe- 
rileucos.  See  the  article  Agate. 

The  fame  agate,  from  the  various  pro- 
portion or  manner  of  admixture  of  its 
particles  in  different  fpecimens,  often 
makes  a very  different-  figure  ; but  no 
fpecies  is  fo  liable  to  remarkable  diverfi- 
ties  of  this  kind  as  this.  It  is  but  of  a 
fmall  variety  of  colours,  yet  is  often  very 
beautiful  : its  ground  or  bads  is  always  a 
pale,  bluifli  grey,  approaching  to  what  we 
call  a lead-colour  or  dove-colour.  Some- 
times it  is  equally  and  evenly  of  this  co- 
lour, thro'’  the  whole  mafs  ; but  often  alfo 
it  is  variegated  within  with  veins  of  a 
deep  black,  and  of  a pure  and  clear  white; 
thefe  fometimes  approach  the  furface  of 
the  ttbne,  but  more  ufually  they  are  only 
near  the  center  i and  they  are  alnioft  al- 

• ways  difpofed  in  concentrical,  but  irre- 
gular circles,  round  one,  two,  or  more 
points.  The  pieces  of  this  ftone,  cut 
where  there  are  many  of  thefe  veins, 
mnch  'refemble  parts  of  onyxes. 

It  is  found  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  in 
Bohemia, 
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Bohemia,  and  fome  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. When  the  whole  matter  of  the 
Teins-  and  bafis  of  this  ftone  are  blend- 
ed together  into  one  equal  mafs,  as  is 
frequently  the  cafe  both  with  thi?  and 
many  other  of  the  naturally  veined  liones, 
the  whole  becomes  of  a deeper  greyilli 
blue,  or  a dove-colour,  and  is  then  the 
phalTachates ; when  the  veins  are  kept 
diftinil  and  clear,  it  is  the  leucachates 
and  petileucos,  agreeing  \vith  all  the  de- 
feriptions  of  the  antients. 

BHEASANT,  fbafianus,  in  ornithology, 
a genus  of  birds  of  the  order  of  the  galli- 
nae,  with  the  fpace  about  the'  eyes  naked, 
and  no  wattles. 

The  common  pheafant  would  be  very 
common  in  our  woods,  if  it  were  not  fo 
univerfally  the  delight  of  the  fportfman 
and  of  the  table.  There  are  two  other 
fpecies,  w/z,  the  fcarlet-breafted  phea- 
fant, nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  common 
kind;  and  the  long- tailed,  horned,  and 
elegantly  variegated  pheafant  of  the  Eaft 
Indies  : this  laft  is  covered  all  over  with 
a profufion  of  the  brighteft  colours,  yel- 
low, red,  white,  bluilh-green,  and  al- 
jnoft  every  tinge  ; it  has  alfotwo  callous 
fubllances,  like  horns,  of  a fine  blue  co- 
lour, above  the  eyes  ; and  on  each  fide 
bangs  a loofe  Ikin,  of  the  fame  colour, 
■with  fpots  of  an  orange  colour.  See 
plate  CXCVII.  fig.  4. 

Pheafants,  on  being  imported  from  chrllf- 
mas  to  midfummer,  pay  a duty  of  ijs. 
4j|?j.d.  the  dozen,  and  draw  back  on 
exportation  13s.  6d.and  pheafant-pouts, 
from  midfummer  to  chriftmas,  pay  on 
importation  9 s.  y^d.  the  dozen,  and 
draw  back  on  exportation  Ss.  5 i d. 

Pheasants-isle,  alittleillaud  in  theriver 
Bidaflba,  which  divides  France  and  Spain, 
fituatedin  weltlongit.  1°  zo',  and  north 
lat.  43"  20'. 

PHELLANDRIUM,  water-hemlock, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pentandria- 
digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  general  co- 
rolla whereof  is  nearly  uniform  ; the 
fingle  flowers  are  unequal,  they  are  com- 
pofed  each  of  five  acuminated  cordato- 
inflex  petals;  the  fruit  is  naked,  fmoolb, 
and  coronated  with  the  perianthium  and 
piftils ; it  is  feparable  into  two  parts  : 
the  feeds  are  two,  oval  and  fmooth. 

PHELYPAiA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
didynamia-angiofpermia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of  a fingle 
ringent  petal  ; the  tube  is  very  (hort  and 
roundifii  ; the  faux  is  oblong,  and  the 
Emb  patent  on  both  fides ; the  fruit  is  a 


roundifii,  acuminated,  comprefled  cap', 
file,  containing  one  cell,  and  made  up 
of  two  valves;  th'e  feeds  are  numerous 
and  oblong. 

PHENICIA,  or  Phoenicia,  a fnbdivi. 
fion  or  province  of  Syria,  fituated  on  lire 
Levant,  or  eaftern  part  of  the  Meditet. 
. ranean  fea,  on  the  confines  of  Palelline. 

PHEONS,  in  heraldry,  the  barbed  headt 
of  darts,  arrows,  or  other  vveapons,  and 
ufually  reprefented  as  in  plate  CC, 

fig.  4. 

tHIAL,  a final!  ttin  glafs-bottle,  vul- 
garly called  a vial. 

PHIDITIA,  in  grecian  antiquity,  fcalti 
celebrated  with  great  frugality  at  Lace- 
daemon. The  phiditia  were  held  inllie 
public  places,  and  in  the  open  air ; rich 
and  poor  affifted  at  them  alike,  and  on 
the  fame  footing ; their  defign  being  to 
keep  up  peace,  friendfhip,  and  a good 
underftanding  and  equality  among  all 
the  citizens,  great  and  fmall.  If  is  faid, 
that  they  who  attended  this  feaft,  brought 
each  a bufliel  of  flour,  eight  meafures  of 
wine  named  chorus,  five  minm  of  chcefe, 
and  as  much  figs. 

PHILADELPHIA,  the.capital  of thepro- 
vince  of  Penfilvania,  ia  North  America, 
fituated  on  the  jriversDelawarand  School, 
kill:  weft  long.  74®,  north  lat.  40"  jo'. 

Philadelphia  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  on- 
tient  town  of  the  leffer  Afia,  fituated  in 
eaft  long.  29°,  north  lat.  38®. 

PHILAUTIA,  in  the  fchools,  lignilies 
I'elf-love,  or  a vicious  fondnefs  and  coiip 
plaifance  for  a man’s  felf. 

PHILADELPHUS,  oi  Syringa,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  icofandria-tetragy- 
nia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  whicli 
confifts  of  four  large,  patent,  roundilb, 
and  emarginated  petals;  the  fruit  is  an 
oval  capfule,  pointed  at  each  end,  and 
containing  four  cells,  in  which  are  lodged 
numerous  oblong  and  fmall  feeds. 

PHILIP-FORT,  a fortrefs  in  dutch  Bra- 
bant, fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the 
Scheld,  oppofite  to  Pearl-fort  five  niilei 
north-weft  of  Antwerp. 

Philips-norton,  a market  town  ofSo- 
merfetlhire,  fituated  five  miles  fouth  of 
Bath. 

PHILIPPI,  an  antient  town  of  Macedonia, 

■ a province  of  european  Turkey,  fituated . 
Ill  eaft  long.  2j®,  north  lat.  41°. 

PHILIPPICS,  <f(Xw7riasi  Xoyoi,  in  bteratiire, 
a name  given  to  the  orations  of  Deiitol- 
tlienes  againft  Philig^king  ofMacedoni 
being  efteemed  the  matter  pieces  of  that 
great  orator. 

Philiffit 
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Philippic  is  alfo  a term  applied  to  the 
fourteen  orations  of  Cicero  againft  Mark 
Anthony. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS  arefituated  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  in  Afia,  between  114.°  and 
I3i°ealt  longitude,  and  between  5°  and 
ip'  north  latitude : there  are  a great 
number  of  them,  and  fome  very  large. 
SeeLucoNiA,  Mendanao,  &c. 

Philippines,  a religious  (bciety  of  young 
women,  at  Rome  ; fo  called  from  their 
talcing  St.  Philip  de  Neri  for  their  pro- 
teflor  : they  confift  of  an  hundred  poor 
girls,  who  are  brought  up  till  they  are  of 
age  to  be  married,  or  become  nuns,  un- 
der the  dircflion  of  fomereligious  women, 
who  teach  them  to  read,  write,  and  work; 
and  inftruft  them  in  the  duties  of  chrifti- 
ariity.  They  wear  a white  veil,  and  a 
black  crofs  on  their  breafts. 

PHILIPPOPOLI,  a city  of  european  Tur- 
ky,  in  the  province  of  Romania,  fituated 
on  the  river  Mariza,  in  eaft  long.  25°, 
and  north  lat.  42°  20'. 

PHILIPSBURGH,  a city  of  Germany, 
in  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  fituated 
'on  the  eaft  bank  of  the  river  Rhine,  in 
eaft  long.  8"  16',  north  lat.  49®  8'. 

PHILIPSTAT,  a town  of  Sweden,  in 
the  province ''of  Gothland  and  territory 
'Wermeland,  fituated  in  eaft  long.  14®, 
north  lat.  59°  50'. 

PHILIPVILLE,  a town  of  the  french  Ne- 
therlands, in  the  province  of  Hainalt, 
twenty-two  miles  fouth-weft  of  Namur. 

PHILIZER,  oi'Philazer.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Filazer. 

PHILLYREA,  or  Phyllyrea,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  diandria-monogynia 
clafsof  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  con- 
fifts  of  a fingle  petal,  divided  into  four 
lliort fegments  at  the  limb;  the  limit  is 
a globofe  berry,  with  only  one  cell,  in 
which  is  a fingle  large  feed,  of  the  fame 
lhape. 

The  leaves  and  bark  of  this  fiirub  are  faid 
to  be  ailringent  and  good  in  ulcers  of  the 
mouth  ; but  they  are  little  regarded  in 
the  prefent  praftice. 

PHILOLOGY,  .fAo^0}/w,  a fcience  or 
rather  aflemblage  of  fevcral  fciences,  con- 
lifting  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry, 
antiquities,  hiftory,  and  criticifm. 
Phylology  is  a kind  of  tuiiverl'al  litera- 
ture, converfant  about  all  the  fciences, 
their  rife,  progrefs,  authors,  &c.  Jt 
makes  what  the  French  call  the  heJks 
kttres.  In  the  unlverfities  it  is  called 
humanities.  Antiently,  philology  was 
cniy  a part  of  grammar, 

V&L,  III, 


PHILOM  ATHES,  a lover  of  learning  or 
fcience. 

PHILONIUM,  in  pharmacy,  a kind  of 
fomniftrous  anodyne  opiate,  taking  its 
name  from  Philo  the  inventor. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  philonium,  the 
perfian  and  the  roman,  the  firft  of  which 
is  prepared  thus  : take  of  white- pepper 
and  white-henbane,  each  fen  drams;  of 

, opium,  tei-ra-figillata,  each  five  drams  ; 
lapis  haematitis,  faffron,  each  two  drams 
and  an  half;  caftor,  indian-fpikenard, 
pyrethrum,  pearls,  amber,  zedoary, 
doronicum,  or  elfe  elecampane,  troches 
of  ramich,  each  half  a dram  ; camphor, 
a fcruple  ; honey  of  rofes,  fifteen  ounces: 
mix  them  together  for  an  opiate.  The 
roots,  the  feeds,  the  caftor,  the  fafFion, 
and  the  troches  of  ramich,  are  to  be  re- 
duced to  a powder  together  ; and  the 
blood-ftone,  the  pearls,  and  the  am- 
ber, are  to  be  Ievigated,on  a marble  till 
they  are  reduced  to  an  impalpable  pbw- 
der  ; and  the  fealed  earth,  and  the  cam- 
phire,  are  to  be  pounded  together.  This 
preparation  is  proper  for  ftopping  Use- 
morrhages  and  fluxes,  as  alfo  for  pre- 
venting abortions ; the  dofe  of  it  is 
from  one  fcruple  to  one  dram. 

The  philonium  romanum  is  thus  pre- 
pared : take  of  white- pepper  and  white- 
henbane- feeds,  each  five  drams  ; opium, 
two  drams  and  a half;  caffia-bark,  one 
dram  and  a half;  fmallage-feed,  one 
dram;  and  the  feeds  of ^jiacedonian- 
parfley,  fennel,  and  candy-carral4,  each 
two  fcruples  five  grains ; faffron,  one 
fcruple  and  a half ; fpikenard,  pellitory 
of  Spain,  and  zedoary,  each  fifteen 
grains  ; cinnamon,  a dram  and  a half ; 
myrrh  and  caftor,  each  a dram  ; fyrup 
of  white  poppies,  a fufficient  quantity  to 
make  the  whole  into  an  elefluary.  This 
is  a powerful  opiate,  and  given  from  ten 
grains  to  two  fcruples,  to  eafe  violent 
pains  and  procure  fleep. 

PHILOSOPHER,  a perfon  verfed 

in  philofophy ; or  one  who  makes  pro- 
feffion  of,  or  applies  himfelf  to,  the  ftudy 
of  nature  and  morality.  See  the  article 
' Philosofhy'. 

Philosopher’s  stone,  the greateftobjeft 
of  alchymy,  is  a long  fought  for  prepa- 
ration, which,  when  found,  is  to  con- 
vert all  the  true,  mercurial  part  of  metal 
into  pure  gold,  better  than  any  that  is 
dug  out  of  the  mines,  or  perfeiHed  by 
the  refiner’s  art ; and  this  only  by  calling; 
a little  quantity  thereof  upon  metals  in 
fufion,  whilft  that  part  of  the  metaSi 
X4  E which 
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which  was  not  mercury  is  immediately 
burnt  or  blown  away.  This  (lone  is 
faid  to  be  equal  in  weight  to  gold,  brittle 
like  glafs,  of  a deep  red  colour,  and 
melting  like  wax  by  the  fire.  Alchemifts 
have  not  only  promifed  this, but  promifed 
alfo  to  make  the  like  ftone  for  Giver,  which 
llrall  convert  all  metals,  except  gold  and 
filver,  into  the  fineft  filver.  They  have 
further,  fays  Boerhaave,  promifed  to  per- 
fe£l  the  philofopher’s  flone  to  fuch  a de- 
gree, that  being  projefled  upon  any  quan- 
tity of  gold  melted  by  the  fire,  it  may 
convert  the  whole  fubftance  into  phi- 
lofoplier’s  ftone ; and,  to  exalt  the  fame 
ftill  farther,  that  being  projeflfd  upon 
pure  quickfilver,  it  ihall  convert  the 
whole  into  philofopher’s  ftone.  See  the 
article  Transmutation  of  tnetak. 
All  required  is,  fay  the  alchemifts,  to  do 
that  by  art  which  nature  does  in  many 
years  and  ages ; for  as  gold  and  lead  do 
but  differ  little  in  weight,  therefore  there 
is  not  much  in  lead  befides  mercury  and 
gold.  Now  if  any  body  could  be  found 
which  would  fo  agitate  all  the  parts  of 
lead,  as  to  burn  all  that  is  not  mercury 
therein,  having  alfo  fulphur  to  fix  the 
mercury,  would  not  the  mafs  remaining 
be  converted  into  gold  ? Such  is  the 
foundation  for  the  opinion  of  the  philo- 
fop'ner’s  ftone,  which  alchymifts  contend 
to  Ire  a moft  fixt,  concentrated  fire, 
which,  as  foon  as  it  melts  with  any  me- 
tal, does,  by  a magnetic  virtue,  imme- 
diately unite  itfelf  to  the  mercurial  body 
of  the  metal,  volatilixes  and  cleanfes  off 
all  that  is  impure  therein,  and  leaves 
nothing  but  a mafs  of  pure  gold. 

There  are  two  other  ways  whereby  alche- 
mifts have  attempted  to  arrive  at  the 
making  of  gold  : the  firft  is  by  fepara. 
tion  i for  it  is  affirmed,  that  every  metal 
yet  known  contains  fome  quantity  of 
gold,  only  in  moft  the  quantity  is  fo 
fmall  that  it  will  not  defray  the  expence 
' of  getting  it  out. 

The  fecqnd  is  by  maturation,  for  the  al- 
chemifts hold  mercury  to  be  thebafisand 
matter  of  all  metals ; that  quickfilver, 
purged  from  all  heterogeneous  bodies, 
would  be  much  heavier,  denfer  and 
fimpler  than  the  native  quickfilver;  and 
that  by  fubtilizing,  purifying,  and  di- 
gefting  it,  with  much-  labour  and  long 
operations,  it  may  be  converted  into  pure 
gold.  See  the  article  Gold. 

Philosopher’s  tree.  See  the  article 
Dian.®  arbor, 

PHILOSOPHIC,  or  Philosophical, 
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fomething  that  relates  to  philofophy.  §£( 
Philosophy  and  Philosopher, 

Philosophic  CHEMISTRY.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Chemistry. 

PHILOSOPHICALegg,  amongchemifts, 
a thin  glafs-body,  or  bubble,  of  the  (hape 
of  an  egg,  with  a long  neck  or  ftem, 
ufed  in  digeftions. 

PHILOSOPHY,  fixeie-oijtio,  the  knowledge 
or  ftudy  of  nature  and  morality,  founded 
on  reafon  and  experience. 

Philofophy,  among  the  antients,  was 
ufed  in  various  fenfes ; for,  i.  It  fome- 
times  was  taken  for  univerfal  knowledge, 
n>iz.  of  all  things  human  and  divine, 
a.  In  a ftrifter  notion,  for  the  contem- 
plation of  nature  only ; and  in  this  fenfe 
a pliilofopher  was  called  by  Plato 
vet  (Jji/o-soj;,  i,  e.  a friend  and  lover  of  na- 
ture. 3.  Sometimes  for  ethics,  or  the 
doflrine  of  manners,  which  we  call  mo- 
ral philofophy,  4.  It  included  alfo  the 
mathematical  arts  and  difcipline,  efpcci- 
ally  arithmetic  and  geometry.  5,  The 
doftrine  of  exiftence,  or  being  in  the  ab. 
ftradf,  called  metaphyfics.  6.  For  the 
knowledge  tb  evgals  xaXa,  i.  e.  of  the 
prime  or  chief  good,  ‘uiz.  God  ; and 
this  was  their  prima  philofophia,  ortheo- 
7-  If  was  fometimes  applied  to 
logics  or  dialcflics,  which  gave  rules  for 
reafoning  about  the  nature  of  things, 
See  the  articles  Knowledge,  Physi- 
ology, and  Theology. 

Philofophy  may  be  divided  into  tlirte 
parts,  intelleftua),  moral,  and  phylical, 
The  intelledlual  part  comprizes  logics 
and  metaphyfics ; the  moral  part  contains 
the  laws  of  nature  and  nations  5 and, 
laftly,  the  phyfical  part  comprehends  the 
doflrine  of  bodies  animate  or  inanimate, 
Thefe  with  their  various  fubdivilions, 
will  take  in  the  whole  of  philofophy.  See 
the  articles  Logic,  Metaphysics, 
Ethics,  Politics,  &c. 

Wolfius  makes  the  three  parts  of  phllo. 
fophy  to  be  the  dofiirine  of  God,  the 
human  foul,  and  of  bodies  : howevc;, 
when  he  fubdivides,  and  comes  to  treat 
of  the  feveral  branches  feparately,  his  di. 
vifions  readily  come  under  the  ihreeheads, 
inteJleftual,  moral,  and  phyfical,  before- 
mentioned. 

For  the  method  of  philofophizing,  of 
the  rules  for  that  purpofe,  as  eftablilli. 
ed  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  fee  the  article 
Experimental  philosophy. 

From  the  firft  broachers  of  new  opinions, 
and,  the  firft  founders  of  fchools,  pWlo- 
fophy  is  become  divided  intQ  inminierabls 
^ feasj 
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fefts,  feme  antient,  others  n^QcIera;  fuch 
are  the  platonifts,  peripatetics,  epicure- 
ans, ftoics,  pyrrhonians,  and  academics ; 
and  fuch  are  the  cartefians,  newtonians, 
Eff,  See  the  rife  and  doflrines  of  each 
fe£l  under  its  proper  head,  Platonic, 
Peripatetic,  Epicurean,  Stoics, 
Pyrrhonians,  Academics,  Carte- 
sians, Newtonian,  &fc. 

Thecaufesof  errors  in  antient  philofophy, 
or  the  reafon  why  all  former  philofophers 
have,  through  fo  many  ages,  erred,  may, 
as  delivered  by  lord  Bacon  and  Mr. 
Locke,  be  feen  under  the  article  Error. 

PHILTER,  or  Filter,  in  pharmacy.  See 
the  article  Filter. 

Philter,  or  Philtre,  is  more  par- 
ticularly ufed  for  a love-potion,  or  me- 
dicine to  excite  love. 

PHILTRATION,  or  Filtration.  See 
the  article  Clarification. 

PHILYCA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria-monogyniaclafs  of  plants,  the  co- 
rolla whereof  confifts  of  a iingle,  imperfo- 
rated, ereft  petal,  rude  upon  the  outfide; 
the  tube  is  of  a conic  form,  and  of  the 
length  of  the  perianthium  ; and  the  limb 
isquinquefid,  ereft,  andfmall;  the  fruit 
confifts  of  a roundilh,  trilobous,  trilo- 
cular,  and  trivalvar  capfule ; and  the 
feed  is  Angle,  roundiHi,  gibbous  on  one 
lide,  and  angulated  on  the  other. 

PHIMOSIS,  in  medicine,  a diforder  of  the 
penis,  in  which  the  prepuce  is  rendered 
ib  ftrift  or  tenfe,  that  it  cannot  be  drawn 
back  over  the  glans. 

The  general  caufe  of  a phimofis  is,  by 
phyficiansj  rightly  aferibed  to  impure  co- 
ition ; for  while  the  virulent  matter, 
which  had  been  lodged  in  the  finufes 
of  the  vagina,  continues  between  the 
fkin  and  glana,  the  prepuce,  efpecially 
if  it  be  long  or  tight,  can  hardly  efcape 
being  fwelled  with  an  inflammation,  and 
aphimolis  muftbe  induced.  Some,  how- 
ever, have  the  forelkin  naturally  fo 
long,  and  fo  ftraight,  . that  the  glans  can 
either  be  not  at  all  or  very  little  unco- 
vered ; but  as  this  neither  occafions  trou- 
ble in  difeharging  the  urine,  nor  any 
impediment  in  procreation,  it  requires  no 
aid  from  the  furgeon,  unlefs  it  be  attend- 
ed with  inflammation,  violent  pain,  or 
any  remarkable  inconvenience  in  co- 
ition.^ See  the  article  Gonorrhoea. 

If  this  diforder  is  occaGoned  by  no  vene- 
real taint,  it  may  be  fufficient  to  bathe 
•he  penis,  for  fome  time,  in  warm  wa- 
Prett^oed  from  a.venereal  in- 

•,  lection-,  proper  internal  medicines  muft 


be  adminiftered,  and  the  other  fym'jitorilg 
mitigated  by  wafliiilg  out  the  virule^^ 
matter  with  a decoftion  of  barley,  mixed 
with  honey  of  rofeSj  which  muft  be  fre- 
quently injefled  with  a fyringe  between 
the  ikin  and  the  glans.  To  difeufs  the 
tumour,  apply  externally  an  emollient 
and  digeftlve  fomentation  round  the  tumi- 
fied  part  of  the  penis  ; and  if  the  inflam- 
mation be  fevere,  bleeding  Ihould  not  be 
omitted.  But  if,  after  this,  the  prepuce 
cannot  be  drawn  back,  let  the  end  of  itbe 
pulleias  far  forvvards  as  poffible,  while 
an  afllftant  holds  the  covered  glans 
with  his  fingers  j then  let  the  furgeon, 
with  his  left  thumb,  prefsback  the  glans, 
covered  with  the  Ikin,  and  with  a knife, 
or  fcilTars,  extirpate  alt  that  part  of  the 
prepuce  which  projefits  beyond  his  thumb, 
much  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  jewifii 
circumcifion;  after  which,  the  ficin  may 
be  eafily  drawn  back,  and  the  glans  being 
uncovered,  may  be  more  expeditioufly 
cleanfed  and  healed.  Another  method 
is,  to  divide  with  a pair  of  probe  fcilTars 
fo  much  of  the  prepuce  as  will  fuffice  td 
denudate  the  glans  ; and  after  this  longi- 
tudinal incifion,  foule  furgeons  cut  off, 
with  the  fcilTars,  fo  much  of  the  end  of 
the  prepuce  as  appears  fuperfluous,  Thefe 
operations  are  ufually  attended  with  a 
prettj^plentiful  haemorrhage,  which  Ihould 
not  be  flopped  by  art,  but  rather  permit- 
ted, according  to  the  patient’s' ftrength, 
in  order  to  abate  the  inflammation  ; drefs 
the  wound  with  dry  lint,  and  apply  a 
proper  comprefs  and  bandage  ; and  pro- 
ceed afterwards  as  in  the  cure  of  other 
wounds,  taking  care  not  to  heal  it  too 
haftily,  nor  too  clofely,  left  there  fliould 
be  occafion  to  repeat  the  operation. 

PHLEBOTOMY,  in  furgery,  the  open- 
ing a vein  with  a proper  fliarp-edged  and 
pointed  inftrument  of  Heel,  in  order,  to 
let  out  a proper  quantity  of  blood,  either 
for  the  prefervation  or  recovery  of  a 
perfon’s  health.  See  Disease. 
Phlebotomy,  or  bleeding,  appears  to  be 
not  only  one  of  the  mott  ufeful,  but  one 
of  the  moft  antient  operations  in  furgery, 
and  is  frequently  performed  in  different 
parts  of  the  body,  as  the  foot,  the  fore- 
head, temples,  neck,  tongue,  penis,  and 
other  parts,  yet  is  moft  generally  perform- 
ed in  that  vein  of  the  infide  of  the  arm, 
which  lies  near  the  joint  of  the  cubit,  and 
therefore  we  fhall  begin  with  Ihewing  the 
method  of  opening  this  vein.  See  Vein. 
The  furgeon  having  tied  on  afillet,  about, 
a hand’s  breadth  above  the  bend  of  the 
14  L » eubitj 
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culiit;  and  the  veins  being  comprelTed 
and  enlarge'd,  by  the  blood’s  being  (top- 
ped in  its  return,  he  is  to  examine  which 
vein  lies  fairelt,  and  is  therefore  molt 
proper  to  be  opened.  In  the  arm'are  three 
principal  veins  j the  firlt  or  uppermolt  of 
which  is  called  the  cephalic  vein,  theun- 
dermoft  the  bafilic  vein,  and  that  in  the 
middle  the  median.  And  here  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  median  and  bafilic 
veins,  as  they  are  larger  than  the  cepha- 
lic, difcbarge  a greater  quantity  of  blood, 
but  are  attended  with  more  danger  in  the 
operation  ; for  a confiderable  artery  and 
the  brachial  nerve  lie  under  the  baftlic 
vein,  and  the  tendon  of  the  biceps-mufcle 
under  the  median  i but  as  they  lie  fairer  to 
the  eye,  it  is  fafer  for  the  unexperienced 
furgeon  to  open  the  cephalic,  or  at  lealt  the 
median  vein  ; but  fometimes  the  veins  are 
fo  fituated  as  to  deprive  him  of  all  choice. 
When  the  veins  are  not  rifen,  it  will  be 
proper  to  rub  the  arm  below  the  ban- 
dage, to  drive  up  the  blood,  and  render 
the  veins  more  turgid;  while  this  isdoing, 
the  furgeon  lliould  lay  his  thumb  on  the 
vein  he  intends  to  open, to  prevent  the  blood 
from  flowing  back,  and  to  keep  the  vein 
f]  om  rolling ; and  then  holding  the  lan- 
cet, fo  that  the  thumb  and  firft  finger  may 
be  fixed  about  the  middle  of  the  blade, 
the  other  fingers  ftiould  reft  gently  upon 
the  patient’s  arm,  to  prevent  his  hand 
from  flipping.  The  lancet  is  now  to  be 
puftied  (lightly  and  carefully  forward  by 
the  thumb  and  the  fore-finger,  till  it  has 
penetrated  thro’  the  coats  of  the  vein,  and 
at  that  inftant  to  be  raifed  a little  upwards 
in  order  to  enlarge  the  orifice  of  the 
wound,  and  give  a freer  paffage  to  the 
■blood.  When  there  feems  to  be  a fuffi- 
cient  quantity  of  blood  difcharged,  the 
ligature  muft  be  immediately  taken  off, 
from  above  the  elbow,  and  the  (kin  about 
the  orifice  muft  be  gently  prelfed  toge- 
ther by  which  means  the  lips  of  the  di- 
vided vein  are  eafily  clofed,  and  the  little 
blood  that  may  remain  between  the 
orifice  and  the  veip  difcharged  : one  or 
two  compreffes  are  then  put  on,  which 
the  furgeon  prelfes  gen  tly  on  the  orifice 
with  his  left  thumb,  till  the  bandage  is 
laid  acrofs  it,  which  is  afterwards  fatten- 
ed by  turning  it  round  the  arm,  both 
above  and  below  the  elbow,  and  tying 
both  together. 

In  bleeding  in  the  foot,  it  muft  be  obferv- 
ed, that  the  veins  proper  for  this  opera- 
tion, are  the  faphena  and  cephalica,  the 
lalt  of  which  extends  itl'elf  from  the  in- 


ternal ancle  to  the  great  toe  5 and  the  fii'ft, 
from  the  external  malleolus  to  the  fmaller 
toes  1 bleeding  in  each  of  which  is  at- 
tended with  the  fame  effefl : but  if  the 
veins  upon  the  metatarfus,  or  inftep, 
do  not  fully  appear,  it  may  be  conveni- 
ent to  open  one  of  thofe  at  the  ancle,  or 
about  the  calf  or  ham  of  the  leg,  where 
the  phlebotomift  is  not  fo  liable  to  injure 
any  of  the  tendons,  as  in  the  metatarfus. 
For  the  more  eafy  apertion  of  thefe  veins, 
the  patient  mutt  firft  wa(h  both  feet  in 
warm  water ; and  the  furgeon  having 
fixed  upon  the  particular  foot  and  vein, 
which  appears  moft  turgid,  he  applies 
a ligature  about  two  fingers- breadth, 
above  the  ancle,  or  where  he  intends  to 
open  the  vein,  and  puts  it  in  the  warm 
water  again,  while  he  takes  out  his  lan- 
cet. Then  kneeling  down  on  one  knee, 
he  takes  out  the  foot,  and,  it  being 
wiped  dry,  places  it  on  the  other  knee, 
or  upon  a board  laid  over  the  velel 
of  warm  water,  and,  fecuring  the  vein 
from  flipping  with  the  thumb  of  his  left 
hand,  makes  the  orifice;  but  if  the 
patient  does  not  bleed  freely,  puts  the 
foot  again  in  the  warm  water,  till  he 
judges,  by  its  colour,  and  the  ftrength 
of  the  patient,  that  a fufficient  quantity 
of  blood  has  been  drawn  ; the'  orifice  Is 
then  to  be  clofed  by  the  thumbs,  and, 
after  drying  the  foot  with  a napkin,  to 
be  fecured  by  comprelTes  and  a.  bandage. 
In  bleeding  in  the  jugular  veins  of  the 
neck,  a ftrifture  muft  be  made  round  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck,  with  a neck- 
cloth or  handkerchief,  or  the  common 
ligature,  to  make  the  vein  turgid  orcon- 
fpicuous,  and  then  either  of  the  jugular 
veins  being  fecured  by  the  thumb,  thein- 
cifion  muft  be  made,  and,  the  requifile 
quantity  of  blood  being  taken  away,  the 
ligature  muft  be  removed,  and  the  orifice 
comprelTed  with  the  thumb,  if  the  blood 
does  not  flop  without,  while  the  neck 
is  wiped  clean,  after  which  the  comprefs 
and  circular  bandage  muft  be  applied.  It 
is  to  be  obferved,  that  if  the  diforder  lies 
in  the  whole  head,  or  in  the  neck  and 
fauces,  the  orifice  may  be  made  either  in 
the  right  or  left  fide  indifferently ; hot 
when  only  one  fide  of  the  head,  crone 
eye  is  affefled,  the  vein  ought  to  be  open- 
ed on  that  fide  in  which  the  diforder  lies. 
In  bleeding  in  the  veins  of  the  forehead, 
temples,  and  occiput,  a ftriflure  mull  be 
made  round  the  neck,  and  the  fame 
method  ufed.  as  in  opening  the  jugular 
veins  j only  obfeiving  that  the  patient 

mult 
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liiiift  hold  down  his  head,  to  prevent  the 
blood  trickling  into  his  eyes,  &c. 

In  bleeding  in  the  veins  called  ranulse  tin- 
der  the  tongue,  a Itrifture  rauft  be  made 
round  the  neck,  as  before ; you  then 
^levate  the  apex  of  the  tongue  with  your 
left  hand,  while  with  the  lancet  in  your 
right  hand,  you  circumfpeftly  open  firft 
one,  and  then  the  other  on  each  fide ; 
becaufe  the  apertion  of  one  only  will 
hardly  ever  difeharge  blood  enough  to 
give  any  confidcrable  relief.  When 
■ you  judge  that  a fnfficient  quantity  of 
blood  has  run  out  of  the  mouth  into  the 
velfel,  remove  the  ligature  from  the 
neck,  upon  which  the  flux  ufually  flops 
of  itfelf  i but  if  it  (hould  (fill  continue, 
let  the  patient  take  a little  vinegar  or  fron- 
tinlac  wine  in  his  mouth,  and  hold  it  there 
till  the  htemorrhageceafes,  which  cannot 
be  dangerous,  even  without  I'uch  topics. 
In  bleeding  in  the  vena  doifalis  penis, 
which  runs  along  the  upper  fide  of  the 
penis,  and  is  generally  pretty  .much  dif- 
tended,  and  conljiicuous  in  an  inflamma- 
tion of  this  part,  it  is  to  be  obferved 
that  it  muft  be  opened  about  the  middle, 
and  kept  bleeding  till  the  member  becomes 
flaccid,  and  a fuffjcient  quantity  of  blood 
is  difcharged  ; which  done,  you  mufl  ap- 
' ply  a comprefs,  and  the  bandage  proper 
for  the  penis.  But  you  mufl  carefully 
endeavour  to  avoid  injuring  the  arteries 
• or  nerves,  which  enter  the  penis  near  this 
vein  ; as  alfo  not  to  make  your  bandage 
too  ftridf  ; for  by  this  means,  the  inflam- 
mation and  fymptoms  may  turn  out 
worfe  than  before. 

In  bleeding  in  the  eyes,  there  are  fe- 
vera!  ways  of  performing  the  operation, 
but  the  heft,  in  Heifter’s  opinion,  is  the 
following.  The  patient  being  feated  on  a 
chair,  and  his  head  held  in  a proper  pof- 
ture,  a t'ranlverfe  incifion  is  to  be  made, 
with  a fine  lancet,  upon  the  turgid  fmall 
veins  in  the  corners  of  the  eye,  fo  as  to 
open  them  or  cut  them  quite  afunder. 
The  eye-lids  muft  be  held  apart  with  one 
hand,  whiltt  the  veins  are  opened  with 
the  other;  and  foine  ufe  a pair  of  fine 
fciflars  for  this  purpofe,  infteacl  of  a lan- 
cet, and.  others  elevate  the  veins  with  a 
crooked  needle  before  they  divide  them  ; 
but  in  this  operation  the  better  way  would 
be  to  make  the  needles  with  edges,  that 
when  the  veins  were  thus  elevated,  they 
might  divide  them  without  the  help  of 
any  other  inftrument.  When  the  inci- 
fion is  made,  the  difeharge  of  blood  muft 
be  promoted  by  means  of  fomentation, 
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with  a fpunge  dipped  fn  warm  water; 
and  if  the  difeharge  is  not  fuffipient,  the 
incifion  may  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times ; but  few  patients  can  be  brought 
to  fuffer  this,  and  there  is  no  praiSifing  it 
at  all  upon  infants,  becaufe  they  will  not 

■ keep  the  eye  fteady. 

For  the  ufe  of  leeches  in  bleeding,  fee 
’ the  article  Leech. 

PHLEGM,  fXEJpra,  in  the  animal  oecono- 
my,  one  of  the  four  humours  whereof 
the  antients  fuppofed  the  blood  to  be 
compofed.  See  the  article  Blood. 

The  chemifts  make  phlegm,  or  water, 
an  elementary  body,  the  cbarafilers  of 
which  are  fluidity,  infipidity,  and  vola- 
tility : and  yet  quickfilver  has  all  thefe, 
which  nobody  pretends  to  be- phlegm. 
See  the  article  Water. 

The  phlegm  of  vitriol,  Mr.  Boyle  oh- 
ferves,  is  an  effeflual  remedy  agair-ft 
burns,  and  excellent  for  difeuffing  hard 
tumours  : that  of  vinegar  will  extraft  a 
faccharine  fweetnefs  from  lead,  and  even 
dllfolve  corals  by  long  digeftion  : that 
of  fugar  of  lead  is  faid  to  dllfolve  pearls. 
Phlegm,  or  an  inlipid  water,  always 

■ comes  out  firft  in  diftiilations  5 however, 
it  is  doubted,  whether  even  repeated  di- 

■ ftillations  can  obtain  it  perfeflly  free  from 
all  other  mi.xtures,  or  altogether  devoid 
of  fmell  and  tafte. 

PHLEGMAGOGUES,  in  pharmacy,  fuch 
' medicines  as  purge  off  phlegm  ; fuch  are 
hermodaftyls,  agaric,  turbith,  jalap,  fifr. 
See  the  article  Hydragogues. 

PHLEGMATIC,  among  phyficians,  an 
appellation  given  to  that  temperament, 
or  habit  of  the  body,  wherein  phlegm  is 
predominant ; which  gives  rife  to  ca- 
tarrhs, coughs,  Sfr.  See  the  articles  Ca- 
tarrh and  Cough. 

PHLEGMON,  in  furgery,  denotes  an  ex- 
ternal inflammation  and  tumour,  attend- 
ed with  a burning  heat,  &c.  See  the 
article  Inflammation. 

PHLEUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
triandria-dlgynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  co- 
rolla of  which  confifts  of  two  valves  ; 
and  the  feed,  which  is  fingle,  is  included 
within  the  calyx  and  corolla. 

PHLOGIDIAUGIA,  a clafs  of  fofllils,  the 
charafters  of  which  are,  that  the  bodies 
comprehended  in  it  are  tranfparent  and 

■ inflammable  : fuch  are  fulphur,  orpi- 
ment,  zarnich,  and  amber.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Sulphur,  Orpiment,  Sfe, 

PHLOGISCIERl  A,  another  clafs  of  fof- 
fils,  which  are  inflammable  bodies  of  a 
coarfer  and  more  impure  texture,  and 

not 
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net  pellucid  : fuch  are  ambergreafe,  jet, 
afphalta,  ampelites,  and  lithanthrax.  See 
Ambergrease,  Jet,  &c. 

PHLOGONIj®,  a clafs  of  compound,  in- 
flammable, and  metallic  foflils,  found  in 
fmall  malTes  of  determinately  angular 
figures;  comprehending  the  pyricubia, 
pyroflogonia,  and  pyripolygonia. 

PHLOGOSIS,  a fmall  inflammation  of  the 
eye.  See  the  article  Ophthalmia. 

PHLOMIS,  SAGE-MULLEIN,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  didynamia-gymnofpermia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  is 
monopelalous  and  ringent,  and  its  four 
triquetrous  feeds  are  contained  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cup.  Its  leaves  are  ac- 
counted aftringent  and  vulnerary. 

PHLOX,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  conlifts  of  a Angle  hypo- 
crateriform  petal;  the  tube  is  cylindric 
and  three  times  the  length  of  the  cup, 
narrow  below,  and  crooked  ; the  limb 
is  plain,  and  divided  into  five  roundifli, 
equal,  obtufe  fegments,  ihorter  than  the 
tube  : the  fruit  is  an  oval,  but  fomewhat 
trigonal  capfule,  formed  of  three  valves, 
and  containing  three  cells : the  feeds  are 
fingle  and  oval. 

PHLYACOGRAPHIA,  among  the  an- 
tients,  a merry  and  burlefque  imitation 
of  fome  grave  and  ferious  piece,  parti- 
cularly a tragedy  traveftied  into  a come- 
dy ; being  the  fame  with  the  hilarody  or 
hilarotragedy. 

PHLYCTiEN.®,  in  medicine,  fmall  erup. 
tions  on  the  fkin,  ariflng  from  an  hot  or 
acrimonious  humour.  Hippocrates  fome- 
tiraes  reprefents  them  as  refembling  thofe 
puftles  which  appear  after  ambuftions. 

PHLYST.®NA,  in  medicine,  a-  difeafe 
which  produces  buboes  or  tumours  full 
of  a ferous  humour. 

PHLYZATION,  in  medicine,  a puftle  or 
inflammation  of  the  Ikin,  or  the  blffter 
ariflng  from  being  burnt  or  fcalded  with 
hot  liquor. 

PHOCA,  the  sea-calf.  In  zoology,  a 
genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  order  of  the 
ferae  : the  fore-teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  are 
fix,  thofe  in  the  under  jaw  are  only  fours 
the  feet  have  each  five  toes,  and  are  pal- 
mated,  and  made  for  fwimming  : there 
are  no  ears. 

This  is  a very  Angular  and  extraor- 
dinary animal,  as  feeming  in  feme  de- 
gree to  conhefl  the  quadruped  and  the 
filh-kind;  the  common  phoca  grows  to 
five  feet  or  more  in  length : the  whole 
body  is  covered  with  a far,  of  a mixed 


greyilh  .and  yellowilh  colour ; the  crea- 
ture is  contrived  for  living  a great  part 
of  its  time  under  water:  the  fwamen 
ovale  of  the  heart  being  to  this  purpofe 
continued  open  in  it,  as  it  is  in  a foetus, 
which  is  to  live  without  the  afliftanse  of 
breathing. 

PHQCEA,  a city  of  Oeolis,  on  the  weft 
coaft  of  the  lelfer  Afia,  antiently  fo  called. 
Phocea,  or  Phocis,  was  alfo  a iubdivifion 
of  A-chaia,  in  the  ancient  Greece,  now  a 
part  of  Livadia  in  european  Tufky. 
PHOENICOPTERUS,  or  Flamingo,  ia 
ornithology,  a genus  of  birds,  of  the  or- 
der of  the  anferes,  of  which  there  is  only 
one  known  fpecies;  its  beak  is  bent  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  appear  broken,  and 
is  dentated  at  the  edges.  It  is  one  of  the 
molt  Angular  birds  in  the  world,  with  an 
extremely  long  neck,  and  ftill  longer 
legs,  in  proportion  to  the  Aze  of  its  body : 
the  covering  feathers  of  its  wings  are  all 
of  the  bighelt  fcarlet;  and  make  a moft 
glowing  appearance ; whence  the  name. 
See  plate  CXCIX.  flg.  a. 

PHOENIGMUS,  in  pharmacy,  a medi- 
cine  which  produces  rednefs  with  blillers 
on  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied.  Such 
are  muftard-feed,  pepper,  veAcatorles,£ff, 
Thefe  medicines  are  ufed  to  draw  the 
humours  to  the  part  they  are  applied  Ip, 
and  to  divert  it  from  the  part  affefled. 

PHOENIX,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  con- 
ftellations  of  the  fouthern  heraifphere, 
unknown  to  the  antients,  and  inviflblein 
our  northern  parts.  This  conftellation 
is  faid  to  conflft  of  thirteen  flats.  It  took 
its  name  from  that  of  a bird  famous 
among  the  antients,  but  generally  look- 
ed upon  by  the  moderns  as  fabulous. 
The  antients  fpeak  of  this  bird  as  Angle, 
or  the  only  one  of  its  kind : they  deferibe 
it  as  of  the  Aze  of  an  eagle;  its  head 
finely  crefted  with  a,  beautiful  plumage, 
its  neck  covered  with  feathers  of  a gold 
colour,  and  the  reft  of  its  body  pbrple, 
only  the  tail  white,  and  the  eyes  fpark- 
ling  like  liars ; they  hold  that  it  lives 
five  or  Ax  hundred  years  in  the  wilder- 
nefs ; that  when  thus  advanced  in  age, 
it  build^itfelf  a pile  of  fweet  wood  and 
aromatic  gums,  and  Ares  it  with  the 
wafting  of  its  wings,  and  thus  burns  it- 
felf;  and  that  from  its  afhes  arifes  a 
worm,  which  in  time  grows  up  to  be  a 
phoenix. 

Phoenix,  the  great  palm,  or  date- 
tree,  in  botany,  a genus  of  plants,  the 
charaflers  of  which  are  not  yet  perfefily 
afeertained ; the  male  and  female  flowers 
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are  on  diftinfl:  plants,  on  on  the  fame 
fpadix.  In  the  male  flowers  the  geneFal 
fpatha  is  compofite ; the  fpadix  is  ra- 
niofe;  the  corolla  is  deeply  divided  into 
three  hollow  oval  fegments  5 the  ftamina 
are  three  flender  filaments.  In  the  fe- 
male flowers  the  calyx  is  the  fame  as  in 
the  male;  the  corolla  is  divided  into 
three  principal  fegments,  with  as  many 
very  fmall  lacinias  : the  fruit  is  an 
oval  berry,  having  only  one  cell,  and  in 
that  a Angle  ofleous  feed,  of  a fub-oval 
figure,  with  a longitudinal  furrow. 

PHOLAS,  a (liell-fifli  of  the  multivalve- 
kind,  compofed  of  five  pieces,  three-  of 
which  are  very  fmall,  fo  that  they  feem 
to  a fuperficial  obferver  to  be  made  up  of 
only  iwo  (hells. 

The  animal  inhabiting  the  pholas  is 
called  tethys.  They  inhabit  holes  made 
in  ftones  and  other  folid  bodies,  as  corals, 
the  bottoms  of  fliips,  Gfr.  whence  all 
(hell-filh  living  in  this  manner  have  been 
commonly  called  pholades,  fince  there 
are  mufcles  and  chamse  found  lodged  in 
the  fame  manner. 

PHOLIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a name  given 
to  the  gypfunis  of  a bright  appearance. 

PHONICS,  <pmixi,  the  dofilrine  or  fcience 
of  founds,  otherwife  called  acouftics. 
See  the  article  Sound. 

Phonics  may  be  confidered  as  analogous 
to  optics,  and  divided  like  that  into  di- 
refl:,  refrafled,  and  reflefled,  as  phonics, 
diaphonics,  and  cataphpnics. 

As  to  the  objeft  of  phonics,  found  may 
be  improved  both  with  regard  to  the  be- 
getting, as  in  fpeaking,  whiftling,  ling, 
ing,  hollowing,  &c.  and  with  regard  to 

, its  propagation  by  the  pofition  of  the  fo- 
norous  body. 

With  regard  to  the  medium,  phonics 
may  be  improved  by  the  thinnefs  and 
quiefcency  thereof,  and  by  the  fonorous 
body  being  placed  near  a fmooth  wall, 
either  plane  or  arched,  efpecially  cycloi- 
dal or  elliptical ; whence  the  theory  of 
whifpering-  places  : as  alfo  by  placing 
the  fonorous  body  near  water,  its  found 
|s mollified;  and,. on  a plain,  the  found 
is  conveyed  to  a greater  dillance  than  on 
uneven, ground,  (s'c. 

As  to  the  eas,  it  is  helped  by  placing  it 
near  a wall,  efpecially  at  one  end  of  an 
arch,  the  found  beginning  at  the  other, 
or  near  the  furface  of  water  or  the  earth  ; 
and  by  inftruments,  as  the  ftentoropho- 
picon  or  fpeaking-trumpet ; alfo  by  an 
inftrument  to  help  weak  ears,  by  an  in- 
ftfMment  fQ  take  in  vaftly  remote  foundsj 


by  a microphone,  and  by  a pholyphone. 
Cataphonics  may  be  improved  by  feveral 
kinds  of  artificial  echos.  See  the  article 
Hearing. 

PHORB.ffiA,  orPHORBEiA,  in  the  mufic 
of  the  antiehts,  3 name  given  to  a fort 
of  frenum  or  bandage  applied  to  the 
months  of  people  who  played  on  the  pipe  ; 
being  a fort  of  leather  band  which  went 
acrol's  the  forehead,  then  behind  each 
ear,  and  then,  making  one  or  two  turns 
round  the  head,  it  paflTed  over  the  mouth, 

' where  its  office  was  to  reftrain  the  lips 
from  emitting  too  much  breath  at  once, 
and  caufe  them  to  difcharge  only  juft  as 
much  as  would  ferve  to  inflate  the  pipe. 

PHOSPHORUS,  in  phyfiology,  a deno- 
mination given  to  all  bodies  which,  (hine 
and  feem  to  burn,  without  having  any 
degree  of  heat. 

That  thefe  bodies  owe  their  lucidity  to 
the  motion  of  the  parts,  feems  evident 
for  the  following  reafons : i.  Several 
phofphori  are  undoubtedly  owing  to  pu- 
trefaflion,  as  rotten  wood,  very  ftale 
meat,  efpecially  veal,  fome  forts  of  fifh 
long  kept,  as  oyfters,  lobfters,  flounders, 
whitings,  £fc.  which  putrefaflion  is  the 
effeft  of  a flow  and  gentle  fermentation, 
or  inteftine  motion  of  the  parts.  2. 
Moft  phofphori  have  their  light  fo  weak 
as  to  fhineonly  in  the  dark,  which  feems 
to  argue  a leffer  degree  of  velocity  ia 
the  parts,  than  what  is  neceffary  to  pro- 
duce heat;  becaufe  this  laft  degree  of 
velocity  will  caufe  bodies  to  Ihine  in 
open  day-light,  3.  Some  phofphori  are 
the  parts  of  animated  bodies,  as  fhe  ci-. 
cindela  or  glow-worm  ; but  all  the  parts 
of  an  animal  are  undoubtedly  in  motion. 
4..  Other  phofphori  put  on  the  appear- 
ance of  flame,  as  the  ignis  fatuus,  the 
writing  of  common  phofphorus  made 
from  urine,  flafhes  of  lightening,  fife, 
but  all  flame  is  nothing  but  a kindled 
vapour,  whofe  parts  are  all  in  motion, 
which  may  be  too  weak  to  caufe  burn- 
ing, or  even  a fenfible  degree  of  heat. 

Several  of  thofe  innocent  lambent 
flames  may  have  their  matter  fo  agitated, 
or  the  velocity  of  their  motion  fo  in- 
creafed,  as  aftually  to  produce  heat,  and 
burn  : thus,  the  writing  of  phofphorus 
on  blue  paper,  fuffioienlly  rubbed,  will 
kindle  into  an  ardent  flame,  and  burn 
the  paper.  6.  Phofphori  feem  to  have 
the  elfential  nature  of  fire,  becaufe  they 
are  fo  eafily  fufceptible  of  a burning  qua- 
lity from  fire  : thus,  common  phofpho- 
rus  is  ImHtediately  kindled  into  a moft; 
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ardent  and  inextin^iiifliable  flame,  by 
common  fire.  7.  By  ttroking  the  back 
of  a black  horfe,  or  cat,  in  the  dark,  we 
produce  innumerable  fcintillae,  or  lucid 
fparks;  in  the  fame  manner,  the  rubbing 
a piece  of  black  cloth,  which  has  hung 
in  the  fun  to  dry,  will  caufe  it  to  throw 
out  the  particles  of  light  which  it  had 
imbibed  from  the  fun  ; whereas,  a white 
piece  of  cloth,  which  reflefts  moft  of  the 
fun’s  rays,  emits  no  fuch  lucid  fparks  in 
the  dark. 

Many  other  reafons  might  be  urged  to 
fhew,  that  light  of  every  kind  is  owing 
to  one  and  the  fame  caufe  in  a greater  or 
lefier  degree,  ’vi%.  the  velocity  of  the 
parts  of  the  lucid  body. 
jPhofphori  in  general,  fays.Lemeri,  may 
be  confidered  as  fo  many  fpunges  full  of 
the  matter  of  light,  which  is  fo  flightly 
retained  therein,  that  a fmall  external 
force  is  fufficient  to  put  it  in  motion,  and 
caufe  it  to  exhale  in  a lucid  form  : thus 
the  phofphori  made  of  human  urine,  and 
other  chemical  preparations,  receive  fo 
large  a proportion  of  fire  in  their  pre- 
paration, and  retain  it  fo  well  in  their 
tmcluous  fubflance,  that  it  may  be  kept 
there,  in  water,  for  twenty  years  j fo  as 
upon  the  firfl:  laying  them  open  to  the 
air,  they  fliall  take  fire,  and  exhale  in 
lucid  flames.  Not  that  the  fire  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  fixed  and  quiefcent  all  the 
while  in  the  body  of  the  phofphorus ; 
for  that  it  has  a real  motion  all  the  time 
is  evident  hence,  that  it  is  feen  in  any 
dark  place,  in  the  fummer-feafon,  fill- 
jninating  and  emitting  flallies  (though, 
with  all  this,  it  fcarce  lofes  any  thing  of 
the  fire)  fo  that  the  fire  is  not  fixed  in 
the  phofphotus,  but-  in  a continual  un- 
dulatory  motion, 

Chemiftry,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  hath  fcarce 
afforded  any  thing  more  furprifing  than 
the  common  phofphorus.  To  fee  letters 
traced  with  this  matter  become  luminous 
in  the  dark,  images  and  the  bodies  of 
men  to  blaze  with  light,  and  abundance 
of  the  like  experiments,  performed  by 
means  of  phofphorus,  muff  awaken  the 
curiofity  of  thofe  who  have  feen  thefe  ex- 
periments, and  render  them  delirous  of 
being  acquainted  with  the  method  of 
preparing  it.  The  preparation,  even  to 
this  day,  is  kept  as  a fecret  in  few  hands, 
and  the  matter  fold  at  a very  great  price. 
Whence  we  apprehend  it  would  be  no 
unacceptable  prefent  to  the  world,  to 
render  this  commodity  cheaper,  and  dif- 
cover  its  farther  ufes, 


The  fuccefsfiil  method  of  prepsring  tile 
phofphorus  of  urine  is  this:  evaporate 
any  quantity  of  frefli  urine  over  a gentle 
fire,  to  a black  and  almo.fl  dry  fubftaticc- 
then,  with  two  pounds  thereof,  tho! 
roughly  mix  twice  its  weight  of  fine  fand  ■ 
put  this  mixture  into  a ftrong-coated 
ftone  long-neck  ; and  having  poured  a 
quart  or  two  of  clear  water  into  a large 
receiver,  join  it  to  the  long-neck,  and 
work  it  in  a naked  fire  : let  the  heat  be 
fmall  for  the  firfl;  two  hours ; then  in- 
creafe  it  gradually  to  the  utmoil  violence  1 
and  continue  this  for  three  or  four  hours 
fucceffively  : at  the  expiration  of  which 
time,  there  will  pafs  into  the  receiver  a 
little  phlegm  and  volatile  fait,  much 
black  and  foetid  oil,  and,  laftly,  the  mat- 
ter of  phofphorus,  in  form  of  white 
clouds,  which  either  flick  to  the  fides  of 
the  receiver,  like  a fine  yellow  Ikin,  or 
fall  to  the  bottom  in  form  of  fmall  fand. 
Now  let  the  fire  go  out,  but  let  the  re- 
ceiver continue  till  all  be  cold,  left  the 
phofphorus  take  fire  on  the  admiffion  of 
the  air.  To  re'duce  thefe  fmall  grains  in- 
to one  piece,  put  them  into  a little  tin 
ingot-mould,  with  water ; heat  the  in- 
got to  make  the  grains  melt  togetlierj 
then  add  cold  water,  till  the  matter  it 
congealed  into  one  folid  ftjek,  like  beet- 
wax;  which  being  cut  into  fmall  pieces, 
fit  to  enter  the  mouth  of  a vial,  maj  be 
preferved  by  water,  and  keeping  the 
glafs  cloft-  flopped.  If  the  glafs  were 
not  to  be  ftopped,  the  phofphorus  would 
turn  black  on  its  furface,  and  at  length 
be  fpoiled. 

The  cautions  required  to  make  this  pro- 
cefs  fucceed,  are,  i.  To  evaporate  the 
urine,- while  it  is  recent.  2.  To  prevent 
its  boiling  over,  and  by  that  means  lofing 
the  moft  ttnfluous  part.  3.  To  let  the 
matter  afterwards  ferment  in  the  cold. 
4.  To  mix  the  black  matter  with  the 
fand,  to  prevent  its  melting  and  running ; 
over.  5.  To  ufe  a ftone  long-neck, 
thofe  of  earth  being  too  porous,  andfuf- 
fering  the  phofphorus  to  tranfude  fooner, 
than  pafs  into  the  receiver.  6-  To  have 
the  receiver  very  large,  and  with  a very 
long  neck,  to  prevent  its  breaking  and 
over-heating,  which  would  either  eva- 
porate the  white  vapour  wherein  the 
phofphorus  confifts,  or  elfe  prevent  ns 
coagulating.  7.  To  put  water  into  the 
receiver,  for  keeping  it  cool,  and  quench- 
ing the  phofphorus,  as  it  falls  to  the 
bottom.  8,  To  make  the  fire  fmall  at  i 
ftrft,  that  the  long  neck  may  be  pre-  ■ 
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ferved,  and  the  black, matter  gradually 
•dried ; which  would  otherwife  Iwell,  and 
run  over  in  a black  froth.  g.Laftly,  it 
is  found  neceffary,  that  the  urine  for  the 
operation  be  of  fuch  as  drink  malt- 
liquors,  rather  than  wine.  All  thefe 
circumllances  being  required  for  obtain- 
ing the  phofphorus  to  advantage,  it  is  no 
vvonder  that  fo  many  of  thofe  who  at- 
tempted it,  mifcarried. 

This  operation  may  be  greatly  (liorten- 
ed,  by  freezing  and  concentrating  frelh' 
urine;  afterwards  evaporating  it  with 
care;  then  digefting  it  in  the  manlier 
above-mentioned.  When  thoroughly  di. 
gelled,  commit  the  matter,  in  a large 
quantity,  to  an  iron-pot,  with  an  earthen 
-head,  as  the  chemifts  ufually  dofor  mak- 
ing fpirit  of  hartihorn,  or  the  fpirit  and 
fait  of  urine  : and  when,  by  this  method, 
all  the  fait  and  oil  are  obtained,  let  the 
caput  mortuum  be  taken  out,  and  mixed 
with  twice  its  own  weight  of  alum. 
The  matter  may  now  be  put  into  well- 
coated  long-necks,  and  worked  with  care 
in  a reverberatory  furnace,  into  very  large 
receivers  filled  with  water,  and  connefiled 
to  the  long-necks  by  adopters,  the  lower 
ends  whereof  may  enter  the  water,  as  in 
dillilling  of  quick-filver;  the  operation 
being  continued  eight  or  ten  hours.  And 
this  is  apprehended  to  be  the  bell  way, 
hitherto  known,  of  procuring  phofpho- 
rus-to  advantage. 

This  phofphorus  has  been  feveral  ways 
difguifedj  fo  as  to  make  it  appear  under 
various  forms;  fometimes  as  a folid, 
fometimes  as  a liquid,  fometimes  as  an 
ointment,  and  fometimes  as  a running 
mercury. 

Dr.  Wall  informs  us,  that  Mr.  Boyle, 
being  concerned  to  find  how  fmall  a 
proportion  of  phofphorus  was  afforded 
by  urine,  defired  him  to  look  out  for 
another  iubjedl  that  might  afford  it  in 
greater  plenty.  The  dofilor  afterwards 
cauling  a piece  of  dry  matter  to  be  dug 
up  in  the  fields  where  night-men  emptied 
their  carts,  he  obferved  a great  number 
of  fmall  particles  of  phofphorus  therein. 
This  matter  the  do5lor  immediately  car- 
ried to  Mr.  Boyle,  who  let  Bilgar,  the 
cheraift,  to  work  upon  it;  but  he  could 
obtain  very  little  phofphorus  from  it,  till 
another  material  was  added  to  it  in  di- 
flillation  ; and  then  he  procured  phof- 
phorus in  fuch  plenty,  that,  felling  large 
quantities  at  fix  guineas  the  ounce,  he 
foon  became  rich,,  and  left  England. 
The  matter  which  thus  fi-xes  and  in- 
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creafes  the  phofphorus  is  apprehended  te 
be  alum;  which  is  itfelf  not  only  in  fome 
meafure  prepared  from  urine,  but  appears 
to  afford  the  fame  kind  of  acid  that 
phofphorus  yields  by  burning ; for,  up- 
on its  analyfis,  phofphorus  appears  to  be 
a compofition  of  a flrong  acid  and  in- 
flammable matter,  exafilly  in  the  manner 
of  common  brimflone,  whence  it  may 
not  improperly  be  called  an  animal  ful- 
phur;  and  accordingly,  like  common 
brimftone,  it  will  burn  under  a glafs- 
bell,  and  afford  flowers  that  become  an 
acid  liquor,  like  oleum  fulphuris  per 
campanam,  by  attrafiling  the  moillure 
of  the  air. 

This  pholphorus  has  been  employed  for 
making  curious  experiments,  a few 
whereof  we  lhall  here  exhibit,  from  Dr. 
Shaw,  I.  The  light  of  this  phofphorus 
appears  greater  in  vacuo  than  in  the 
open  air.  a.  In  hot  weather  it  is  ob- 
ferved to  dart  flalhes  of  light  through 
the  water  wherein  it  is  contained,  fo  as 
exafilly  to  refemble  lightning ; which 
thus  darts  unextinguifhed  through  watery 
clouds  and  vapours.  3.  Thefe  flafhes 
of  light  are  not  apt  to  kindle  or  burn 
any  combuftible  matter,  in  which  they 
refemble  the  harmlefs  kind  of  lighten- 
ing ; but  in  a condenfed  (late  this  phof- 
phorus burns  very  furioufly,  and  with  a 
moll  penetrating  fire,  fo  as  to  melt  and 
dilfolve  metals : in  which  refpefit  it  again 
refembles  the  more  deftrufilive  kinds  of 
lightening,  which  are  found  to  have  the 
fame  effefils.  4.  If  a little  piece  of  this 
phofphorus  be  viewed  through  a micro- 
Icope,  the  internal  parts  appear  in  a con- 
ftant  ebullition.  5.  Though  this  phof- 
phorus appears  to  be  a kind  of  I'ulphur, 
yet  it  does  not  dilfolve  in  highly  refili- 
fied  fpirit  of  wine,  but  communicates 
fome  fulphureous  parts  thereto;  for,  if 
this  fpirit  be  poured  into  water  in  the 
dark,  it  yields  a faint  degree  of  light. 
6.  This  phofphorus,  being  mixed  with 
a large  quantity  of  pomatum,  makes  a. 
ftiining  unguent,  which  may  be  rubbed 
on  the  hands  and  face,  without  danger 
of  burning,  fo  as  to  render  them  lumi- 
nous in  the  dark. 

Many  other  furprifing  experiments  may 
be  made  with  this  phofphorus,  which  is 
a fubllance  that  feems  in  chemiftry  to  be 
much  fuch  a thing  as  the  loadftone  in 
natural  philofophy ; and  its  effefils  al- 
molt  as  odd  and  difiicult  to  explain,  for 
want  of  knowing  the  latent  properties 
of  bodies 
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There  are  other  different  kinds  of  arti- 
ficial phofphori,  of  which  we  (hall  only 
, mention  two,  difcovered  by  Mr.  Hoin- 
herj.  The  firlt  is  that  ufually  called 
the  black  phofphorus,  now  commonly  pre- 
pared with  alum  and  wheat  flour  (five 
parts  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter) 
calcined  together  to  a brownifh  or  black- 
i(h  mats ; which  being  powdered  and  fet 
in  a phial  loofely  flopped,  in  a fand-heat, 
fo  as  to  continue  glowing  for  fome  time  ; 
then  removing  the  whole  from  the  fire, 
and  fuffering  it  to  cool  gradually,  and 
at  hft  flopping  the  bottle  clofe,  it  (liould 
be  kept  in  a dark  and  dry  place,  A little 
of  this  powder  being  expofed  to  the  open 
air,  immediately  takes  fire,  and  appears 
like  a glowing  coal : and  it  is  remark- 
able, that- it  may  be  made  of  any  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  fufiftance,  ■ inftead  , of 
wheat  flour ; but  that  no  fait  can  be  fub- 
ftituted  inftead  of  alum. 

Mr.  Homberg’s  other  phofphorus  is  made 
of  one  part  of  fal  ammoniac,  and  two 
parts  of  lime,  flaked  in  the  air;  mix 
thefe  well  together,  and  fill  a fmall  cru- 
cible with  them  ; fet  this  in  a fmall 
fire  of  fulion,  and  as  foon  as  the  cru- 
cible is  red  hot,  the  mixture  will  melt, 
and  fhould  be  ftirred  with  an  iron  rod  to 
prevent  its  running  over.  When  the 
matter  is  entirely  fufed,  pour  it  into  a 
brafs-mortar,  and  when  cool  it  will  ap- 
pear of  a grey  colour,  and  as  if  vitrified ; 
if  now  it  be  flruck  upon  with  any  hard 
body,  it  appears  as  on  fire  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  ftroke;  but  the  matter  be- 
ing brittle,  it  is  proper  for  the  experi- 
ment’s fake,  to  dip  little  bars  of  iron  or 
copper  into  the  melted  matter  in  the  cru- 
cible for  thus  they  will  be  enamelled 
as  it  were  with  the  matter,  and  thefe 
bars  being  flruck  upon  will  give  the  fa.me 
fire,  and  the  experiment  may  -be  feveral 
times  repeated  before  all  the  matter  falls 
off.  Thele  bars  muft  be  kept  in  a dry 
place,  to  prevent  the  phofphorus  upon 
them  from  running,  by  the  moifture  of 
the  air. 

Both  ihefe  phofphori  were  difcovered  by 
.accident ; the  firft,  in  fearching  for  a 
limpid  oil  from  the  common  ftercora- 
cious  matter  that  (hould  fix  quicklilver ; 
and  the  fecond,  by  endeavouring  to  cal- 
cine fal  ammoniac,  with  lime,  fo  as  to 
render  it  fufifale  like  wax  ; which  end 
was  obtained,  but  not  the  other. 

PHOTIN'I.'kNS,  a feSof  chriftians  in  the 
foiirlh  ceniury,  fo  called  from  Photir.us, 
their  chief,  who  was  bifhop  of  Siimich, 
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and  maintained  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  true 
man,  but  not  true  God,  nor  born  before 
all  ages;  and  that  he  only  began  to  be 
Chrifl  when  the  Holy  Spirit  defcended 
upon  him  in  the  river  Jordan.  Thefe 
doflrines  were  condemned  in  feveral  af- 
femblier,  and  particularly  by  ihe  Allan.', 
in  a fynod  held  at  Sirmich  in  the  year 
3SI- 

PHRASE,  in  grammar,  a manner 

of  fpeech  peculiarly  adapted  to  certain 
occafionfi,  arts,  languages, 

Sometimes  the. term  phrafe  is  fifed  for  a 
fiiort  fentence.  ’ See  Sentence  . 

PHRASEOLOGY,  in  matters  of  litera- 
ture, a colledtion  of  the  phrafes,  and  ele- 

■ eant  expreflions,  in  any  language. 

PHRENES,  iffrvsc,  in  anatomy,  the  name 
by  which  Hippocrates,  and  the  antient 
phyficians,  called  the  diaphragm,  as  fup- 
poling  it  to  be  the  feat  of  the  rational 
foul.  See  the  article  Diaphragm. 

PHRENETIC.  VESSELS,  in  anatomy,  tlie 
nerves,  arteries,  and  veins  which  are 
fpread  over  the  diaphragm.  The  phre- 
netic nerves  arifefrom  the  cervical  ones; 
the  phrenetic  arteries  arife  out  of  ihede- 
feending  aorta,  and  are  diflribuipd  thro’ 
the  diaphragm  and  perirardium  ; and  the 
two  phrenetic  veins  difeharge  their  con- 
tents into  the  vena  cava. 

PHRENITIS,  or  Phrensy,  in  medicine. 
See  the  next  article. 

PHRENSY,  (pfsHTij,  in  medicine,  an  in- 
flammation of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  attended  with  an  acute  fever  and 
delirium. 

A primary  phrenfy  is  preceded  by  heat, 
and  a violent  inflammatory  pain  within 
the  head,  a rednefs  of  the  eyes  and  face, 
unquiet  and  troubled  fleep,  a (light  de- 
gree of  folly,  watching,  fadnefs,  fierce, 
nefs,  fudden  forgetfulnefs,  and  a gather- 
ing of  threads  from  the  bed-cloathsi 
whereas  a Cymptomatic  phrenfy  fucceeds 
any  acute  difeafe,  but  is  worft  when  pre- 
ceded by  an  inflammation  of.the  pitura, 
lungs,  or  diaphragm. 

Alllack  tongue,  an  obftihate  erftivenefs, 
white  faeces  (which  is  always  a fatal  llgn) 
a w'ildnefs  in  the  looks  and  afllons,  &c. 
are  ligns  of  an  approaching  phrenfy ; 
which  is  generally  fatal  on  the  thirit, 
fourth,  or  feventh  day,  which  laft  it  fll- 
dom  exceeds  : when  it  does,  and  is  vio- 
lent, the  patient  becomes  raving  mad; 
and  it  often  terminates  in  a lethargy, 
coma,  or  catoche. 

This  difeafe,  fays  Arbulhnot,  require! 
the  fpeedieft  applications  of  all  others; 

profufe 
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profufe  hasmorrhages  of  tTie  nofe  often 
tefobe  it“;  and  copious  bleeding  in  the 
temporal  arteries,  is  the  molt  efficacious 
remedy.  The  diet  (hould  be  water- 
gruel,  acidulated  5 and  the  drink  barley- 
waier,  fmall-beer,  or  the  decoftion  of 
tamarinds. 

According  to  Boerhaave,  varices  of  the 
veins,  or  the  bleeding-piles,  are  benefi- 
cial: a loofenefs  is  likewife  good;  and 
a violent  cough,  or  hsemorrhage,  often 
put  an  end  to  the  difeafe.  He  therefore 
advifes  plentiful  bleeding,  through  a 
large  orifice,  or  to  open  feveral  veins  at 
the  fame  time,  as-  the  jugular,  frontal, 
and  a vein  in  the  foot. 

Hoffman,  from  experience,  prefers  bleed- 
ing at  the  nofe,  procured  by  thrulllng  up 
a draw,  a pen,  or  a Ikewer.  But  if  this 
dil'eal'e  proceeds  from  a fupprellion  of  the 
lochia  or  menfes,  fpeedy  and  copious 
bleeding  in  the  foot  is  necelTary  : and  if 
from  a ftoppage  of  the  bleeding  piles, 
leeches  muff  be  applied  to  the  htemor- 
rlioidal  veins.  After  bleeding,  cathar- 
tics are  proper;  among  which,  the  fol- 
lowing is  preferable  to  all  others  : take 
of  mann.i,  four  ounces ; of  cream  oftar- 
tar,  two  drams  ; of  nitre,  half  a diam  ; 
of  oil  of  fweet  almonds,  an  ouncej  all 
which  are  to  be  taken  in  a pound  of 
whey.  .The  drink  alfo  fliould  be  frelh 
whey.  Emulfions  of  the  four  cold  feeds 
with  barley-water,  adding  to  every  quart 
two  fcruples  of  nitre,  are  alfo  conve- 
nient. 

E.xiernally,  warm  baths  are  proper  for 
ihe  feet;  or  linen-cloths  may  be  dipped 
in  hot-waier,  and  applied  to  the  feet. 
Blit  efp.ecialiy  let  the  head  be  lhaved  all 
over,  and  embrocated  wuh  a mixture  of 
the  hell  vinegar,  two  ounces;  campho- 
rated fpirit  of  wine,  two  drams  ; puri- 
fied nitre,  two  fcruples;  and  oil  ofrho- 
dinm-wo-jd,  twenty  drops.  Antiphlo- 
giftic  clyllrrs  aie  alfo  proper. 

But  If  all  thcfe  means  fail,  recoorfe  muft 
be  had  to  cupping  in  the  lower  parts,' 
to  opiates  and  mild  blifters  : though 
Hoffman  thinks  the  two  latter  hurtful  ; 
and  Boerhaave  advifes  the  phyfician  to 
conlider  well,  if  the  cafe  be  fymptoma- 
tical,  how  far  the  foregoing  method,  or 
any  part  of  it,  is  confiftent  with  the  pri- 
mary difeafe. 

PHRYGANEA,  in  zoology,  a genus  of 
infecls  of  the  order  of  .the  neuroptera, 
the  palate  whereof  is  prominent,  with 
two  tentacula  on  each  fide ; the  wings 


are  incum.bent ; and  the  worm  of  it  live? 
under  w.ater  iji  a kind  of  cafe. 

PHRYGIA,  the  Greater  and  Leffer,  two 
provinces  antiently  of  Afia  Minor;  hav- 
ing the  Hellefpont  on  the  north. 

PHTHIRIASIS,  ^.Ssipiaa-i;,  jn  medicine, 
the  pedicularis  morbus,  or  loufy  difeafe, 
is  molt  incident  .to  children,  though 
adults  are  not  wholly  exempt  from  it. 
Cleannefs  and  wholefcme  food  are  bell 
for  preventing  this  difonler,  which  may 
be  cured  by  waflling  the  body  with  a 
lixivium  of 'wormwood,  ftaves-acre,  lef- 
fer centaury,  and  oak-alhes;  adding 
fome  common  fait.  All  the  bitters,  four 
and  fait  things,  are  here  recommended  ; 
as  is  alfo  mercury,  which  infallibly  de- 
ftroys  thefe  vermin  ; but  it  ought  to  be 
ufed  with  great  caution,  even  by  adults, 
and  fliould  never  be  ufed  in  applications 
to  children. 

Etmuller  advifes  the  head  to  be  waflied 
with  a lixiviu.m,  in  which  has  been  boiled 
the  feeds  of  ft-aves-acre,  and  aflerwards 
anointed  with  a liniment  made  cf  two 
drams  of  oil  of  fpike,  half  an  ounce  of 
the  oil  of  bitter-almonds,  and  fix  drams 
of  the  oil  of  tobacco,  which  wiil  deftroy 
thofe  animals  in  one  night's  time.  The 
powder  of  indian-bcrries,  fprinkled  on 
the  head,  alfo  effeiSlually  deftroys  them. 
Black  foap  is  an  infallible  remedy  for  de- 
Itroying  crab-lice  lodged  in  the  groins  of 
adults. 

PHTHISIS,  .plis-ic,  a fpecies  of  confump- 
tion,  arifin’g  from  an  ulcer  of  the  lungs. 
See  the  article  Consumption. 

The  fign  of  an  approaching  phtliifi.s, 
according  to  Morton,  is  a dry  cough, 
which  may  continue  for  fome  monihs ; 
whereas  a fimple  catarrh  is  attended  with 
fpitting,  and  is  but  of  fliort  duration. 
Vomiting,  or  a difpofition  to  vomit  after 
eating,  excited  by  the  above-mentioned 
cough,  is  a moll  certain  fign  of  a 
phthifis. 

The  effefls  of  an  ulcer  of  the  lungs 
already  formed,  but  concealed  under  the 
name  ol  a vomica,  are  chiefly  thefe  ; a 
purulent  confumption  of  the  whole  lungs, 
or  one  of  its  lobes  ; a continual  dry 
cBugh  ; the  burlting  of  the  . vomica  ; 
the  fometimes  fuffocafmg  difcharse  of 
the  pus,  or  the  daily  coughing  up  of  mat- 
ter, which  finks  in  water,  and  is  thick, 
foetid,  white,  .red,  yellow,  livid,'-  or 
ftreaked;  and  which,  put  into  the  fire, 
has  the  fmell  of  burnt  flefli.  Sometimes 
the  vomica  breaks  into  the  cavity  of  tho 
14  M a thorax. 
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thorax,  which  is  what  phyficians  call  an 
empyema.  See  Empyema. 

If  the  purulent  matter  is  allowed  to  en- 
ter the  blood,  the  refpiration  becomes 
exceeding  bad ; the  chyle,  and  the  whole 
Inal's  of  blood,  are  converted  into  pus; 
the  ufual  method  of  nourifliment  is  de- 
ftroyed ; the  folids  continually  wafte 
away;  a heftic fever  appears,  with  noc- 
turnal fweats,  fwelling  of  the  feet  and 
hands,  and  diarrhoea  of  purulent  ca- 
daverous (tools,  which  generally  end  in 
death. 

As  to  the  cure,  Boerhaave’s  method  is 
this:  when  a vomica  is  known  to  be 
formed  in  the  lungs,  the  phyfician  muft 
endeavour  to  ripen  it,  which  is  done  by 
a milk  diet,  riding  on  horfe-back,  warm 
vapours,  and  expeflorant  medicines. 
The  blood  muB:  be  defended  againft  the 
purulent  infefiion,  by  moderately  acid 
and  faltdh  remedies,  vulnerary  herbs, 
and  balfamics,  given  in  various  forms, 
in  great  plenty,  and  continued  a long 
time.  The  ulcer  muft  be  cleanfed  and 
healed  by  liquid  medicines,  and  fuch 
things  as  promote  coughing,  by  motion, 
riding,  and  good  air.  The  cleanfers 
are  detergent  balfamics,  ufed  inwardly 
and  outwardly ; and  the  confolidaters 
are  paregorics.  The  aliment  (hould  be 
eafy  of  digeftlon  ; buiter-milk  is  excel- 
lent; as  are  alfo  alTes-milk,  ptifans, 
broths  and  lafticinia. 

Sydenham  advifes,  at  firft,  bleeding  and 
gentle  purging,  to  diminifh  the  defluxion 
on  the  lungs  ; then  peftorals,  and  fuch 
medicines  as  temperate  the  heflic  fever, 
with  emulfions,  and  alTes-milk.  See  the 
article  Hectic. 

And,  laftly,  he  direfls  the  ulcer  to  be 
healed  with  balfamics,  as  opobalfamum, 
the  dofe  being  twenty  drops  upon  fugar; 
but  this  is  not  to  be  taken  before  due 
evacuations  have  been  firft  made  : but, 
above  all,  he  recommends  riding  ; which, 
he  fays,  as  certainly  cures  a confump- 
tion,  as  the  peruvian  bark  does  inter- 
mitting fevers. 

But  as  confumptions  are  fo  common  as 
to  make  above  a tenth  part  of  the  bills 
of  mortality  in  London,  we  lhall  give 
Morton’s  method  of  treating  them.  In 
the  firft  ftage,  when  the  perfon  is  afflifled 
with  a continual  cough,  efpecially  in  the 
nighttime,  the  defluxion  upon  the  lungs 
is  to  be  flopped  by  bleeding,  by  repeated 
draughts  of  oxyme]  of  fquills  and  oil  of 
fvveet-almonds,  of  each  an  ounce,  to  be 
taken  in  large  draughts  of  poffet-drink; 


after  which  an  opiate,  made  of  twe 
ounces  of  the  fimple  alexiterial  water, 
half  an  ounce  of  fimple  cinnamon-wa- 
ter, and  fix  drams  of  the  fyrup  of  pop- 
pies  will  be  proper;  or  the  patient  may 
take  fix  or  ten  of  the  ftorax- pills.  It  will 
alfo  be  convenient  to  carry  down  the  im- 
purities by  (tool,  with  a gentle  cathartic. 
Diaphoretics  likewife  are  not  to  be  neg. 
lefled  ; nor  muft  thofe  remedies  that 
foften,  lubricate,  thicken,  and  concoft 
the  phlegm  be  omitted  ; as  fugar-candy, 
harley-fugar,  old  conferve  of  rofes,  li- 
quorice-juice, the  white  and  black  tro- 
ches of  the  London-difpenfatory,  frelh- 
butter  in  water-gruel,  fweet-oil,  oil  of 
fweet-almonds,  and  efpecially  linfeed-oil 
cold  drawn,  of  which  the  patient  may 
take  a fpoonful  every  hour,  unlefs  there 
is  a diarihoea,  or  other  fymptom  that 
forbids  it.  He  may  alfo  eat  raifins  and 
figs,  and  ufe  the  other  medicines  com- 
monly prefcribed  for  coughs.  See  the 
article  CouGH. 

In  the  fecond  ftage,  when  the  vomica  is 
formed,  but  not  fuppurated,  evacuations 
of  all  kinds  are  pernicious.  The  patient 
(hould  continue  the  ufe  of  the  pefloral 
medicines,  and  efpecially  the  baHaiiiic 
pills,  milk-diet,  and  the  chalybeate- 
waters  ; of  which  he  (hould  drink  only 
four,  or  at  mod  fix  pints  in  a day,  and 
a little  at  a time  : and  this  courfe  (hould 
be  continued  for  feveral  years. 

But  whether  a milk-diet  be  ufed  alone, 
or  mixed  with  mineral- waters,  Hoffman 
thinks  it  highly  neceffary  to  attend  to  the 
following  particulars : i-.  We  ought 

diligently  to  enquire  whether  the  ftrength 
of  the  ftomach  is  fufficient  to  digeftand 
again  expel  this  fpecies  of  medicine,  i. 
It  is  expedient  that,  before  the  ufe  of  the 
milk,  the  primrc  vise  (hould  be  well 
cleanfed  from  vifcid  and  acid  humours | 
which  intention  is  moft  eflefilually  an- 
fwered  by  a laxative  infufion  of  manna, 
whofe  virtue  is  augmented  by  adding  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  tartar.  3.  On  the 
firft  days,  it  is  expedient  every  morning 
about  fix  or  feven,  and  every  afternoon, 
about  five  o’clock,  to  drink  fix  or  eight 
ounces  of  women’s  or  alTes-milk,  and 
afterwards  gradually  to  increale  the 
quantity.  4.  After  the  patient  has  for 
fix  or  eight  days  drank  the  milk  in  this 
manner,  a gentle  laxative  medicine,  and 
fuch  as  has  a tendency  to  evacuate  the 
fordes,  is  to  be  interpofed  and  repeated 
every  fixth  day.  5,  He  ought  never  to 
ufe  wine  or  raalt-liquors  for  drink,  but 
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father  ptifans  of  bailey,  hartfhorn,  and 
citron-peel.  He  muft  alfo  carefully  ab- 
ftain  from  aliments  of  hard  digeftion, 
and  fuch  as  generate  bad  juices.  On  the 
contrary,  broth  prepared  cf  tortoifes, 
cray-fifti,  veal,  fowls,  lettuce,  and  gar- 
den fuccory,  are  of  fingular  fervice.  6. 
In  order  to  augment  the  concoHive  force 
of  the  ftomach,  which  in  a phthifis  is 
very  languid,  it  is  expedient  between 
meals  to  exhibit  fome  balfamic  peflo- 
ral,  and  ftomachic  elix'r,  fuch  as  that 
made  of  the  bed  myrrh,  faffron,  nut- 
megs, orange-peel,  marfli-trefoil,  and 
liquorice-root. 

As  to  the  pefloral  and  vulnerary  balfams, 
the  forms  recommended  by  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated phyficians  are,  according  to  the 
fame  author,  the  following  ones. 

Take  of  the  oil  of  St.  John’s  wort, 
two  ounces  ; of  I'perma-ceti,  fix  drachms  ; 
of  the  belt  venice-turpentine,  three 
drachms ; of  dragon’s-blood,  one  drachm ; 
and  of  laudanum-opiatum,  fix  grains : 
mix  all  together,  and  let  the  dofe  be  from 
one  to  two  drachms. 

Nor,  fays  he,  have  I found  the  following 
balfam  lefs  efficacious  : take  of  the  oil  of 
fweet-almonds,  two  ounces;  and  of  the 
flowers  of  fulphur,  fublimed  by  quick- 
lime, two  drachms  1 boil  over  a gentle 
fire;  then  add,  of  the  balfam-capivi, 
one  drachm  ; of  fperma-ceti  and  bees- 
wax, each  half  an  ounce;  of  the  extraft 
of  faffron,  half  a drachm ; and  of  the 
oils  of  anile,  fennel,  and  mace,  each 
ten  drops. 

Another  balfam  for  anfwering  the  fame 
end  may  he  prepared  thus:  take,  of  the 
heft  prulfian  honey  and  mountain  diaco- 
dium,  each  one  ounce ; of  the  aqueous 
effence  of  myrrh  infpifTated,  half  an 
ounce  ; cf  the  flowers  of  fulphur,  and 
the  extrafl  of  the  tops  of  yarrow,  each 
two  drachms  ; of  the  extradt  of  faffron, 
half  a drachm  ; and,  of  the  oils  of 
mace  and  faffafras-wood,  each  eight 
drops. 

Thefe  noble  and  efficacious  balfams, 
when  their  ufe  is  indicated,  cannot  be 
exhibited  in  a better  or  more  proper  vehi- 
cle, than  a fufficient  quantity  of  the 
milk  of  affes,  goats,  or  cows. 

In  colliquative  fweats,  Morton  recom- 
mends the  free  ufe  of  pearl-julep  ; to 
which  may  be  added  chalk,  coral,  dra- 
gon’s blood,  or  other  abfbrbents;  the 
patient  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  fieeptoo 
long,  and  the  bed-cloihes  fhould  be 
lighter, 


As  for  fymptomatic  confumptions,arifing 
from  a gonorrhoea,  the  fluor-albus,  a 
diarrhoea,  Efc.  the  method  of  cute  will  be 
found  under  the  articles  Gonorrhoea, 
Fluor-albus,  &c. 

PHYGETHLON,  in  furgery,  a broad,  . 
but  not  much  elevated  tumour,  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  bubo.  See  the 
article  Bubo. 

PHYLACTERY,  in  antiquity,  a charm, 
or  amulet,  which  being  worn,  was  fup- 
pofed  to  preferve  people  from  certain 
evils,  difeafes,  and  dangers.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Amulet. 

The  Jews  were  remarkable  for  wearing 
phyladleries  of  parchinent,  ,in  the  form 
of  flips  or  rolls,  wherein  were  written 
certain  paffages  cf  the  law : thefe  they 
wore  upon  their  foreheads,  and  upon  the 
wrifts  of  their  left  arms.  The  modern 
Jews  think  themfelves  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  this  prafilice,  which  they  obferve 
only  at  morning  prayers. 

PHYLLANTHUS,  in  botany,  a gen.ns 
of  the  monoecia-triandria  dais  of  plants, 
without  any  flower  petals:  the  calyxjs 
monophyllous,  campanulated,  and  di- 
vided into  fix  parts  : the  fruit  is  a round- 
ifli  capfule,  with  three  cells,  in  each  of 
which  is  a lingle  feed. 

PHYLLIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  tfie 
pentandria-digynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  of  which  confifts  of  five  lanceo- 
lated  and  obtufe  petals,- jnft  cohering  at 
their  bafes  : the  fruit  is  of  a turbinato- 
oblong,  obtufe,  and  angular  figure,  com- 
pofed  of  two  parallel  feeds. 

PHYLLONA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
moffes,  confiding  only  of  a thin  mem- 
branaceous matter,  refembling  in  fome 
degree  a leaf ; whence  the  name.  See 
the  article  Moss. 

PHYM  A,  in  furgery,  any  kind  of  tumour. 
See  the  article  Tumour. 

PHYSALI3,  orALKEKENGi,  in  botany. 
S-e  the  article  Alkekengi. 

PHYSETER,  in  ichthyology,  the  name 
of  a genus  of  fifties  of  the  order  of  the 
plagimi,  having  teeth  only  in  the  lower 
jaw  that  are  crooked  ; on  the  back  there 
is  a fin,  of  a large  and  tall  fpjne;  and 
the  opening  or  fiftula  fjr  the  difeharge  of 
(he  water  is  in  the  fronf  part  of  the  head. 
See  the  article  PLAGIURI. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  crooked- 
toothed whale,  and  the  plane-toothed 
whale.  See  the  article  Whale. 

Physeter  is  alfo  a fpecies  of  balaena,  or 
whale,  with  the  fiftula  in  the  middle  6{ 
the  head,  and  a pinniform  tuberofity  on 

the 
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the  back : it  is  equal  in  length  to  the 
greenland-whale,  but  not  a third  of  its 
thicknefs. 

PHYSIC,  (pua-iKit,  the  fame  with  medicine. 
See  the  article  Medicine. 

PHYSICAL,  ibmething  relating  to  na- 
ture. See  the  articles  Nature  and 
Natural  philosopht. 

PHYSICIAN,  a perfon  whoprofeffes  me- 
dicine, or  the  art  of  healing  difeafes. 
See  Medicine  and  Disease, 

For  an  account  of  the  college  of  phyfici- 
ans  in  London,  fee  the  article  College. 

PHYSICS,  a denomination  fometimes 
given  to  natural  philofophy.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Natural  philosophy. 

PHYSIOGNOMONICS,  among  phyfici- 
ans,  denote  fuch  figns  as  being  taken 
from  the  countenance,  ferve  to  indicate 
the  ftate,  difpofition,  Sfc.  both  of  the 
body  and  mind : and  hence  the  art  of  re- 
ducing thefe  figns  to  praflice  is  termed 
phyfiognomy,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  more  precarious,  info  far  as  it  re- 
fpefls  the  charafilers  of  people  accuf- 
■ tomed  by  edncation  and  praflice  to  dif- 
femble  their  fentiments. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  properly  denotes  a dif- 
courfe  of  nature,  and  natural  bodies  ; 
or,  it  is  that  part  of  natural  philofophy 
which  treats  of  the  various  phxnomena 
of  nature  in  a fcientifical  and  fpeculative 
way;  in  which  fenfe,  neither  chemiftry 
nor  experimental  philofophy  are  included 
under  it.  However,  as  experiments 
ought  always  to  precede  any  reafonings 
concerning  the  natures  and  properties  of 
natural  bodies,  we  have  given  the  rules 
to  be  obferved  in  drawing  conclufions 
from  them  under  the  article  Experi- 
mental PHILOSOPHY. 

If  we  take  a view  of  the  feveral  phaeno- 
mena,  and  compare  them  together,  we 
may  obferve  fome  likenefs  and  confer, 
mity  between  them.  For  example,  in 
the  falling  of  a ftone  to  the  ground,  in 
the  riling  of  the  fea  towards  the  moon, 
in  coheflon  and  cryftallization,  there  is 
fomething  alike ; namely,  an  union  or 
mutual  approach  of  bodies  i fo  that  any 
one  of  thef^  or  the  like  phrenomena, 
may  not  feem  ftrange  or  furpriling  to  a 
man  who  has  nicely  obferved  and  com- 
pared the  effefls  of  nature  : for  that  only 
is  thought  fo  which  is  uncommon,  or  a 
thing  by  itfelf,  and  out  of  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  our  obfervation.  That  bodies 
fliould  tend  towards  the  center  of  the 
earth  is  not  thought  ftrange,  becaufe  it  is 
what  we  perceive  every  moment  of  our 
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lives  i 'but  that  they  fliould  have  a lile 
gravitation  towards  the  center  of  the 
moon,  may  feem  odd  and  unaccountable 
to  molt  men,  becaufe  it  is  difeerned  only 
in  the  tides;  but  a philofopher,  whofe 
thoughts  take  in  a larger  compai's  of  na- 
ture,  having  obferved  a certain  fimilitude 
of  appearances,  as  well  in  the  heavens 
as  the  earth,  that  argue  innumrrable 
bodies  to  have  a mutual  tendency  to. 
wards  each  other,  which  he  denotes  by 
the  general  name  attraflion,  whatever 
can  be  reduced  to  that  he  thinks  jultly 
accounted  for  ; an.d  thus  he  explains  the 

■ tides  by  attraflion.  See  the  articles  At- 
traction and  Tides. 

If  therefore  we  confider  the  difference 
there  is  betwixt  natural  philofophers  and 
other  men,  with  regard  to  their  know, 
ledge  of  the  phtenomena,  we  fliall  find 
it  confifts  only  in  a greater  largenefs  of 
comprehcnfion  ; whereby  .analogies,  har- 
monies, and  agreements  are  difeovered 
in  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  particu- 
lar effefls  explained;  that  is,  reduced 
to  general  rules,  which  rules,  grounded 
on  the  analogy  abd  uniformnefs  obferved 
in  the  produflion  of  natural  effefls,  are 
moft  agreeable  and  fought  after  by,  the 
mind ; for  that,  they  extend  our  pro- 
fpefl  beyond  what  is  prefent  and  near  to 
us,  and  enable  us  to  make  very  probable 
conjeflures  touching  things  that  may 
have  happened  at  very  great  dlllances  of 
time  and  place,  as  well  as  to  predift 
things  to  come  ; which  fort  of  endea- 
vour towards  omnifcience,  is. much  af- 
fefled  by  the  mind. 

Among  phyficians,  the  term  phyfiology 
denotes  the  hiftory  of  the  human  body 
and  its  feveral  conftituent  parts,  with 
their  relations  and  funflions.* 

PHYTEUMA,  Critic  Rampions,  in 

botany,  a genus  of  the  pentandria-mo- 
hogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of 
which  is  compofed  of  a fmgle  ftellated 
petal : the  fruit  is  a roundifli  capfule,  and 
contains  three  cells,  with  numerous  feeds, 

PHYTOLACCA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  decandria-decagynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of  five  round- 
ifli,  hollow,  patent  petals  ; the  fruit  is  an 
orbiculaled  deprefled  berry,  with  ten 
longitudinal  furrows,  and  as  many  cells, 
in  each  of  which  is  a Angle  kidnej- 
fliaped  feed. 

PHYTOLOGY,  a difeourfe  concerning 
the  kinds  and  virtues  of  plants. 

PIA  Mater,  in  anatomy,  the  third  tunic 
or  membrane  of  the  brain,  placed  im- 
mediately 
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mediately  under  the  tunica  arachnoides. 
Slid  clofely  and  firmly  conneSed  to  the 
brain : it  not  only  extends  over  the 
whole  fill-face  of  the  brain,  but  infinu- 
ates  itfelf  into  all  its  cavities,  and  is' 
carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  all  its 
fill-rows.  It  covers  alfo  the  fpinal  mar- 
row, and  all  the  nerves,  and  adheres  alfo 
10  the  tunica  arachnoides  very  clofely  and 
firmly,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head  ; 
blit  much  lefs  fo  below,  with  the  dura 
mater. 

Its  blood  veffels  are  common  to  the  reft 
of  the  brain,  and  are  very  numerous  ; 
fo  that  it  frems  in  a manner  wholly  com- 
pofed  of  them.  The  arteries  are  from 
the  internal  carotids  and  vertebrals : fome 
of  the  veins  difcharge  themfelves  into 
the  fmufes  of  the  dura  mater,  and  others 
immediately  into  the  jugular  and  verte- 
bral veins.  The  ufe  of  the  pia  mater  is 
to  fupport  the  blood  veffels  of  the  brain, 
which  it  alfo  ferves  as  a covering  tn,  that 
they  may  be  the  more  conveniently  diftri- 
buted  through  all  its  furrows  and  anfrac- 
tuofiiies  i for  ferreting  proper  fluids  in 
the  brain,  and  forming  the  animal  fpirits. 

PIACE,  SE  PIACE,  or  AD  LIBITUM,  in 
the  italian  mufic,  fignifies,  that  the  part 
it  is  joined  to  may  be  repeated  or  not,  at 
pleafure. 

PIACENZ.A,  or  Placentia,  See  the 
article  PlaCENTIA. 

PI.ACHE,  or  Piazza-.  See  Piazza. 

PIANOSA,  an  ifland  of  Italy,  in  the 
Tufcan  fea,  fituated  a little  fouth-weft  of 
the  ille  of  Elba,  and  fiibjeft  to  Tufcany, 
eaftlong.  11°,  north  lat,  42°  36'. 

PIASTER,  a f|ianifli  coin,  more  ordinari- 
ly called  a piece  of  eight.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Spanijh  Coins. 

PI‘\VA,  a river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  in 
Tyrol,  and  falls  by  two  mouths  into  the 
giilph  of  Venice, 

PIAZZA,  in  building,  a portico,  or  co- 
vered walk,  fupported  by  arches.  See 
the  article  Portic©.  • 

PICA,  in  zoologv,  the  largeft  animal  of 
the  mus,  or  moufe  kind,  bring  as  big  as 
a pig  of-a  week  old  : it  is  of  a brown 
colour  fpotted  with  grey,  and  with  a 
white  belly  j the  upper  lip  is  divided,  and 
a little  longer  than  the  under  one;  the 
ears  are  fliort,  and  obtufe  ; the  body  is 
thick  and  flefliy,  and  the  legs  /liort, 
ffpecially  the  fore  ones.  See  plats 
CXCIX.  fig.  I.  ^ 

It  is  a native  of  the  Eafl-Indies,  and 
South- America  ; its  voice  is  like  that  of  a 
HtJgi  and  )t  ftfikes  with  -the  he.td  in  th« 
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manner  of  that  animal,  and  raifes  the 
briftles  on  the  back  when  angry  : hence, 
Ray  calls  it  mus  brafilienfis  magnus,  por« 
celli  pilis  et  voce. 

Pica,  in  medicine,  a depravation  of  appe- 
tite, which  makes  the  patient  long  for 
what  is  unfit  for  food,  or  incapable  of 
nouriftiing,  as  chalk,  aflies,  coals,  plaf- 
ter,  lime,  &c.  See  Malacia. 

PICJE,  in  ornithology,  a clafs  of  birds, 
which  have  the  beak  convex  and  com- 
preffed. 

This  clafs  comprehends  feveral  genera  ; 
as,  the  ramphaftos,  buceros,  corvus,  pi- 
cus,  &c.  See  Ramphastos,  Sfc. 

PICARDS,  a fefil  fo  called  from  their  lead- 
er, one  Picard,  a Fleming,  who,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fifieenth  century, 
improved  upon  the  error  of  the  Adamites, 
in  refpefil  to  nakednefs ; and  who  pre- 
tended that  he  was  fent  into  the  world, 
as  another  Adam,  to  reftore  the  law  of 
nature,  which,  he  faid,  confifted  princi- 
. pally  of  two  things,  a community  of  wo- 
men, and  a nakednefs  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  body. 

PICARDY,  a province  of  France,  bound- 
ed by  the  french  Netherlands  and  the 
Streights  of  Dover,  on  the  north  and 
eaft  5 by  the  ifle  of  France,  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  Normandy  and  the  Englifh  chan- 
nel, on  the  weft. 

PICIGHITONE,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the 
dutchy  of  Milan,  thirty-three  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  the  city  of  Milan. 

PICKAGE,  or  Piccage,  an  antient  cuf- 
tom  or 'duty  paid  at  fairs  and  markets, 
for  breaking  the  ground,  and  pitching 
up  ftalls  or  Ifandings. 

PICKEERING,  or  Picqueering.  See 

the  article  PlCQUEERlNG. 

PICKERING,  a market-town  of  York- 
fhire,  twenty-two  miles  north-eaft  of 
York, 

PICKET,  PiCQUET,  or  PiquET,  in 
fortification,  a painted  ftaff  fliod  with 
iron  ; ufed  ,in  marking  out  the  angles 
and  principal  parts  of  a fortification, 
when  the  engineer  is  tracing  out  a plan 
upon  the  ground. 

There  are  alfo  larger  pickets,  or  painted 
flakes,  which  are  driven  into  the  earth  to 
hold  together  fafcines  or  faggots,  in  any 
work  caft  up  in  hafte. 

Pickets  are  likewife  the  flakes  driven  into 
the  ground  near  the  tents  of  the  horfemen 
in  a camp,'  to  tie  their  horfes  to;  and 
before  the  tents  of  the  foot,  where  they 
reft  their  miifqiiets  or  picks  about  them 
ill  a ring.  The  fame  name  is  alfo  given 

to 
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to  the  ftakes  with  notches  towards  the 
top,  to  which  are  fattened  the  cordages 
of  tents  : thus  to  plant  the  picket  is  to  en- 
camp. When  a liorfeman  has  commit- 
ted any  confiderable  offence,  he  is  fome- 
times  fciuenced  to  Hand  upon  the  picket, 
which  is  to  have  one  hand  and  the  oppo- 
lite  foot  tied  together,  and  being  drawn 
np  from  the  ground  by  the  other  hand, 
he  is  obliged  to  ttand  with  one  foot  on 
the  point  of  a picket  or  ttake,  fo  that  he 
can  neither  ttand  nor  hang  without  great 
pain,  nor  eafe  hiinfelf  by  changing  feet. 

Picket-guard.  See  Picquet-guard. 

PICKLE,  a brine  or  liquor,  commonly 
compofed  of  I'alt,  vinegar,  &c.  fome- 
limes  with  the  addition  of  fpices,  where- 
in meat,  fruit,  and  other  things  are  pre- 
ferved  and  feafoned.  The  fame  name  is 
aifo  given  to  any  vegetable  produilion 
prepared  in  pickle. 

The  methods  of  pickling  the  various 
forts  of  vegetables,  and  even  thofe  of 
the  fame  kind,  are  very  different : we 
fiiall  therefore  content  ourfelves  with 
giving  one  out  bf  the  numerous  methods 
of  pickling  walnuts:  Take  walnuts  be- 
fore the  Ihell  is  grown  hard,  fcald  them, 
and  rub  off  the  outer  Ikin ; then  put 
them  into  water  and  fait  for  nine  or  ten 
days,  fhifting  them  every  other  day,  and 
keeping  them  clofe  covered  from  the  air; 
then  dry  them,  and  prepare  the  pickle  as 
follows:  For  half  an  hundred  of  large 
walnuts,  take  two  quarts  of  white-wine 
vinegar;  long  pepper,  black  pepper,  and 
ginger,  of  each  half  an  ounce ; cloves, 
mace,  and  nutmegs,  of  each  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  : pound  the  fpice,  and  with 
it  a fpoonful  of  muftard-feed  ; ftrew  this 
between  every  layer  of  walnuts,  pour  the 
liquor  boiling  hot  upon  them,  and  keep 
them  clofe  flopped. 

Broom-buds,  capers,  and  olives  are  pic- 
kled with  oil  and  vinegar. 

Pickles  on  being  imported  pay  a duty 
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of  7- — ^d,  the  gallon,  and,  on  expor- 
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PICO,  one  of  the  azores  iflands,  lituated 
in  the  atlantic  ocean  : weft  long.  20°, 
north  lat.  39°,  fubieft  to  Portugal. 
PICQUEERING,  Pickeering,  orPic- 
kerooning,  a flying  war  or  Ikirmitti 
made  by  foldiers  detached  from  two  ar- 
mies for  pillage,  or  before  a main  battle 
begins. 

PICKET,  a celebrated  gams  at  cards 


played  between  two  perfons,  with  only 
thiity-two  cards;  all  the  duces,  three: 
fours,  fives,  and  fixes  being  fet  alicle. 

In  playing  at  this  game  tw>elve  cards  are 
dealt  to  each,  and  the  reft  laid  on  the 
table  : when  if  one  of  the  gamefters  find 
he  has  not  a court-card  in  his  band,  he 
isao  declare  that  he  has  carte  blanche, 
and  tell  how  many  cards  he  will  lay  out, 
and  defire  the  other  to  difcard,  that  he 
may  fliew  his  game,  and  fatisfy  his  an- 
tagonift,  that  the  carte  blanche  is  real; 
for  which  he  reckons  ten.  And  here  the 
eldeft  hand  may  take  in  three,  four  or 
five,  difcarding  as  many  of  his  own  for 
them,  after  which  the  other  may  take 
in  all  the  remainder  if  he  pleafes.  Af. 
ter  dilcarding,  the  eldeft  hand  examines 
what  fuit  he  has  molt  cards  of ; and, 
reckoning  how  many  points  be  has  in 
that  fuit,  if  the  other  has  not  fo  many 
in  that,  or  any  other  fuit,  he  reckons 
one  for  every  ten  in  that  fuit,  and  lie 
who  thus  reckons  moft  is  faid  to  win  the 
point.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  in  thus 
reckoning  the  cards,  every  card  goes 
for  the  number  it  bears ; as  a ten  for 
ten;  only  all  court-cards  go  for  ten, 
and  the  ace  for  eleven,  and  the  ufiial 
game  is  one  hundred  up.  The  point 
being  over,  each  examines  what  fequencei 
he  has  of  the  fame  fuit,  ‘viz,  how  many 
tierces,  or  fequences  of  three  cards; 
quartes,  or  fequences  of  four  cards; 
quintes,  or  fequences  of  five  cards,  Sc, 
he  has.  Thefe  feveral  feqbences  are  dif- 
tinguifhed  in  dignity  by  the  cards  they 
begin  from:  thus,  ace,  king,  and  queen, 
are  ftiled  tierce  major  ; king,  queen,  and 
knave,  tierce  to  a king ; knave,  ten,  and 
nine,  tierce  to  a knave;  and  the  belt 
tierce,  quarte,  or  quinte  prevails,  fo  as 
to  make  all  the  others  in  that  hand  good, 
and  to  deftroy  all  thofe.in  the  other  hand. 

' In  like  manner  a quarte  in  one  hand  fell 
afide  a tierce  in  the  other. 

The  fequences  over,  they  proceed  to  ex- 
amine how  many  aces,  kings,  queens, 
knaves  and  tens  each  hol.ds  ; reckoning 
for  every  three  of  any  fort,  three;  bill 
here  too,  as  in  fequences,  he  that  with  tin 
fame  number  of  threes  or  fours,  has  one 
that  is  higher  than  any  the  other  has, 
makes  his  own  good,  and  fcts  afide  all 
his  adverfary’s ; but  four  of  any  lorl, 
which  is  called  a quatorze,  becaufe  four- 
teen are  reckoned  for  it,  always  fet  aMt 
three, 

'The  game  in  hand  being  thus  reckoned. 
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• the  eldeft  proceeds  to  play,  reckoning 
one  for  every  card  he  plays  above  nine, 
while  the  other  follows  him  in  the  fuit ; 
but  unlefs  a card  be  won  by  one  above 
nine,  except  it  be  the  laft  trick,  nothing 
is  reckoned  for  it.-  The  cards  being 
played  out,  he  that  has  moll:  tricks 
reckons  ten  for  winning  the  cards : but 
if  tjiey  have  tricks  alike,  neither  reckons 
a»y^thlng.  If  one  of  them  wins  all  the 
tricks,  inftead  of  ten,  which  is  his  right 
for  winning  the  cards,  he  reckons  forty, 
and  this  is  called  capot. 

The  deal  being  finilhed,  each  perfdn  fets 
iip  his  game  ; they  then  proceed  to  deal 
again  as  before;  cutting  afrelli  each  time 
for  the  deal:  if  both  parties  are  within 
a few  points  of  being  up,  the  carte 
blanche  is  the  firft  that  reckons,  then  the 
point,  then  the  fequences,  then  the  qua- 
torzes,  then  the  tierces,  and  then  the 
tenth  cards.  He  that  can  reckon  thirty 
in  hand  by  carte  blanche,  points,  quintes, 
&c,  without  playing,  before  the  other  has 
reckoned  any  thing,  reckons  ninety  for 
ihem,  and  this  is  called  a repike ; and 
if  he  reckons  above  thirty,  he  reckons 
fo  many  above  ninety.  If  he  can  make  up 
thirty,  part  in  hand,  and  part  in  play,  be- 
fore the  other  has  told  any  thing,  he  rec- 
kons for  them  lixty;  and  this  is  called 
a pique,  whence  the  name  of  the  game. 
Mr.de  Moivre,  in  his  doflrine  of  chances, 
has  refolved,  among  others,  the  follow- 
ing problems:  i’.  'To  find,  at  picquet, 
the  probability  vvhich  the  dealer  has  for 
taking  one  ace  or  more  in  three  cards,  he 
having  none -in  his  hands.  He  concludes 
from  his  computation,  that  it  is  29  to 
aS  that  the  dealer  takes  one  ace  or  rnore. 
a.  To  find  at  picquet  the  probability 
which  the  eldett  has  of  taking  an  ace  or 
inore  in  five  cards,  he  having  no  ace  in 
his  hands.  Anfwer ; 232  to  91,  or  5 
to  a,  nearly.  3.  To  find  at  picquet  the 
probability  vvhich  the  eldeft  Has  of  tak- 
ing both  an  ace  and  a king  in  five  cards, 
be  having  none  in  his  hand,  Anfwer; 
the  odds  againft  the  eldeft  hand  taking  an 
ace  and  a king  are  331  to  315,  or  at  to  26 
nearly.  4.  To  find  at  picquet  the  pro- 
bability of  having  twelve  cards  dealt  to, 
without  king,  queen,  or  knave  ; which 
cafe  is  commonly  called  cartes  blanches. 
Anfwer;  the  odds  againft  cartes  blan- 
ches are  323  to  578956,  or  1791,  to  I 
nearly.  5,  To  find  hOw  many  different 
lets  elfentially  different  from  one  another, 
one  may  have  at  picquet  before  taking 
in.  Anfwer;  This  num* 
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her  falls  fliort  of  the  fum  of  all  . the  dif^ 
tinfl  combinations,  whereby  twelve  cards 
may  be  taken  out  of  32,  this  number  be- 
ing 225,792,840;  bur  it  ought  to  be 
conlidered,  that  in  that  number  feveral 
fets  of  the  fame  import,  but  differing  ih 
fuit,  might  be  taken,'  which  would  not 
introduce  an  effential  difference  among 
the  lets, 

PICRA,  or  HIera  Picra,  See  the  ar- 
ticle Hiera  Picra.  ' 

PiCRIS,  langue  de  beuf,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  fyngenefia-polygamia-asqualis 
■clafs  of  plants,  the  compound  flower  of 
which  is  imbricated  and  uniform,  with 
equal  and  numerous  hermaphrodite  co- 
rollulre  ; the  partial  flower  is  monopeta- 
lous,  ligulated,  lineated,  truncated,  and 
quinquedentated ; there  is  no  pericar- 
pium  ; the  feed,  which  is  contained  in 
the  cup,  is  Angle,  ventricofe,  obtufe, 
and  crowned  with  a plumofe  pap. 
PICTS-wall,  imantiquity,  a wall  beguii 
by  the  emperot  Adrian,  on  the  northern 
bounds  of  England  ; to  prevent  the  in- 
curfions  of  the  Pl£ls  and  Scots.  It  was 
firft  made  only  of  turf,  rtrengthened  with 
palifadoes,  till  the  emperor  Severus  com- 
ing in  perfon  intd-Eritain  built  it  wiih  lb- 
lid  ftone.  This  wall,  part  of  which  ftill 
remains,  begun  at  the  entrance  of  Sol- 
way-frith  in  Curnberland,  and  running 
N,  E.  extended  to  the  German  ocean. 
PICTURE,  a piece  of  painting,  or  a lub- 
je6l  reprefented  in  colours,  on  vvood, 
canvas,  paper,  of  the  like. 

Piftures  four  feet  fquare,  or  containing 
16  fupei'ficial  feet,  or  upward,  on  being 
imported  pay  3 1.  tbofe  of  two  feet  fquare, 
or  four  fupeificial  feet,  and  under  16  feet, 
pay  2 1.  and  thofe  under  two  feet  fquare, 
or  four  fuperficial  feet,  pay  1 1. 

PICUS,  the  'Wood-pecker,  in  ornitho- 
logy. See  the  article  WoOD-PECKfiR, 
PIECE,  in  commerce,  lignifies  fometinies 
a whole,  and  fometinies  a part  of  the 
whole.  In  the  firft  fenfe,  we  fay  a piece  of 
cloth  or  velvet,  &c.  meaning  a certain 
quantity  of  yards  regulated  by  cuftom; 
being  vet  entire,  and  not  cut.  In  the 
other  fignification  we  fay  a piece  of 
tapeftry;  meaning  a dittinft  member 
wrought  apart,  which,  with  feveral  o- 
tbers,  make  one  hanging, 

Piece,  in  matters  of  money,  lignifies  fome- 
times  the  fame  thing  with  fpecics  ; and 
fometimes  by  adding  the  value  of  the 
pieces,  it  is  uftd  to  exprtfs  fuch  as 
have  no  other  particular  name.  For  the 
piece  ofei^lU  or  piaftie,  fee  CoiN. 
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Piece  is  alfo  a kind  of  money  of  account, 
or  rather  a manner  of  accounting  ufed 
among  the  negroes  on  the  coaft  of  An- 
goja  in  Africa.  See  the  article  Money. 

Piece,  in  heraldry,  denotes  an  ordinary 
or  charge.  See  the  articles  Ordinary 
and  Charge.' 

The  honourable  pieces  of  the  ftiield  are 
the  chief,  fefle,  bend,  pale,  bar,  crofs, 
laltier,  chevron,  and  in  general  all  thofe 
which  may  take  up  one  third  of  the  field, 
when  alone,  and  in  what  manner  foever 
it  be.  See  Chief,  Fesse,  &c. 

Pieces,  in  the  military  ait,  include  all  forts 
of  great  guns  and  mortars.  Battering 
pieces  are  the  larger  fort  of  guns  tiled  at 
lieges  for  making  the  breaches,  fuch  are 
the  twenty-four  pounder,  and  culyerine, 
the  one  carrying  twenty-four,  and  the 
other  an  eighteen,  pound -ball.  Field 
pieces  are  twelve-pounders,  demicnlve- 
rines,  iix-pounders,  fakers,  minions, 
and  three-pounders,  which  march  with 
the  army,  and  encamp  always  behind  the 
fecond  line,  but  in  day  of  battle  are  in  the 
front.  A foldier’s  firelock  is  likewife 
called  his  piece. 

Pied  de  port,  St.  John,  a town  of 
France,  in  the  province  of  Gafcony,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  fituated  fixteen 
miles  foiith  of  Bayonne. 

PIEDMONT,  a principality  of  Italy,  fo 
called  from  its  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps.  It  is  bounded  by  Savoy,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Alps  on  the 
iiorth.by  the  dutchies  of  Milan  and  Mon  t- 
ferrat  on  the  eaft,  by  the  territories  of 
Genoa  and  the  county  of  Nice  on  the 
foiith,  and  by  France  on  the  weft;  being 
about  100  miles  long  and  70- broad. 

PIED0UCHE,inarchite6Iure,  alittle  ftand 
or  pedeltal,  either  oblong  or  fquare,  en- 
riched with  mouldings,'  ferving  to  fup- 
poft  a bull,  or  other  little  figure. 

PIEDROIT,  in  architeflure,  a pier  or 
fquare  kind  of  pillar,  part  vvhereof  is 
liid  within  a wall.  The  only  thing 
wherein  it  differs  from  a pilalfer  is,  that 
the  latter  has  a regular  bafe  and  capital, 
which  the  other  wants'.  See  Pilaster. 

‘ This  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  part  of  the  fo- 
lid  wall  annexed  to  a door  or  window, 
comprehending  the  door-poft,  chainbran- 
!e,  tableau,  leaf,  iic. 

PIENZA,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  dntchy 
of  Tufcany  and  tciritory  of  S'enna, 
twenty  eight  miles  fouth-feaft  of  Sienna. 

EIEPO'WDER  COURT,  or  Pedes  vul- 
VERtsATi,  a court  held  in  fairs  for. 
doing  juttice  to  buyers  and  fellers,,  and 


redreffing  dlforders  there  ccinmitfed,: 

It  is  fo  called,  as  being  moft  nfualiy  held' 
in  the  fiimmer,  when  the  fui'ors  to  the 
couit  have  dufty  feet,  &c.  This  is  a 
court  of  record,  incident  to  every  fair, 
and  is  to  be  held  only  during  the  time  the 
fair  is  kept.  For  its  jurifdiflion,  the 
caufe  of  aiSiion  on  any  contrast,  fefc.tnuft 
arife  in  the  fame  fair,  or  market,  and  hot 
before  at  a former  fair,  not  after  the  fair,, 
and  be  done,  complained  of,  heard,  and 
determined,  the  fame  day.  The  tteward 
is  judge,  and  the  trial  is  by  merchants 
and  traders  iiv  the  fair,  ami  judgment 
againft  the  defendant  fhaU' be  that  he  be 

amerced,  &c, 

PIER,  or  Peer,  in  building,  denotes  a 
niafs  of  ftone,  &c,  oppofed  by  way  of 
fortrefs  agaitift  the  I'orce  of  the  fea,  or  a 
great  river,  for  the  fecurity  of  fliips  that 
lie  at  harbour  in  any  haven. 

It  is  alfo  ufed  in  architeSfure  for  a kind 
of  pilafter,  or  buttrefs,  raifed  for  ftp. 
port,  ftrength,  and  fometimes  for  orna- 
ment. 

PIERCED,  Perce',  in  heraldry,  is  when 
any  ordinary  is  perforated,  or  ftrucit 
through,  fltewing,  as  it  were,  a hole  in 
it,  which  mull  be  expreffed  in  Mason, 
as  to  its  fhape : thus  if  a crofs  have  a 
fquare  hole,  or  perforation  in'  the  centre, 
it  is  blazoned  fquare-pierced,  which  is 
more  proper  than  quarterly-pierced,  as 
Leigh  expreffes  it.  When  the  hole  or 
perloration  is  round,  it  muft  be  expreffed 
round-pierced  ; if  it  be  in  the  fliapeofj 
lozenge,  it  is  expreffed  pierced  lozenge' 
'ways.  All  piercings  mull  be  of  the  co- 
lour of  the  field,  and  when  fuch  figures 
appear  on  the  centre  of  a crofs,  Sfr.  of 
another  colour,  the  crofs  is  not  ft  be 
fuppofed  pierced,  but  that  the  figure™  it 
is  a charge,  and  ■ mull  be  accordingly 
blazoned. 

Piercing,  among  farriers.  . To  pierce  a 
horfe-fhoe  lean,  it  is  to  pierce  it  too  neat 
the  edge  of  the  iron  : to  p'ierce  it  fat,  is  to 
pierce  it  farllier  in. 

St.  PIERRE  BE  Montier,  a town  of 

France,  in  the  province  of  Oilcans,  and 
teiritory  of  Nivernois,  fituated  ten  miles' 
fouth  of  Nevers, 

PIETANTIA,  or  Pittance,  a portion 
of  vidluals  diftributed  to  the  members  of 
a college,  or  other*  community,  upon  fome 

' great  ftllivals. 

PIETISTS,  a religious  fefil.fprung  up  a- 
mong  the  pi'oteftants  ©f  Germany,  feem- 
ing  to  be  a kind  of  mean  between  tbs 
.qitakfrs  of  'England,,  and'  the  qiiietills_ 
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of  the  Romifli  church.  See  the  article 
'Quakers, 

Ttiey  deCpife  all  forts  of  ecclefiaftical  po- 
lity, all  fchool  theology,  aud  all  forms 
and  ceremonies,  and  give  themfelves  up 
to  contemplation  and  the  myftic  theo- 
logy. 

PIEVE  D'E  CUDORE,  or  CONDORE,  a 
town  of  Italy,  in  the , territory  of  Ve- 
nice, capital  of  the  province  of  Cadorin, 
in  eaft  long.  12°  30',  north  lat.  46°  40'. 

PIG,  in  zoology,  the  young  of  the  hog 
kind.  See  the  article  Hog. 

Gutnea-ViG-  See  the  article  Guinea-Pig. 

PtG  of  lead,  the  eighth  part  -of  a fotlier, 
amounting  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  weight. 

PIGEON,  in  omithology.  See  the  ar- 
ticle COLUMBA. 

Pigeon-house,  a houfe  erefled  full  of 
holes  within  for  the  keeping,  breeding, 
tiff,  of  pigeons,  otherwil'e  called  a dove- 
cote. 

Any  lord  of  a manor  may  build  a pi- 
geon-houfe  on  his  land,  but  a tenant 
cannot  do  it  without  the  lord's  licence. 
.When  perfons  Ilioot  at  or  kill  pigeons 
within  a certain  diftance  of  the  pigeon- 
houfe,  they  are  liable  to  pay  a forfei- 
ture. 

PIGMENTS,  pigmmta,  preparations  ufed 
by  painters,  dyers,  &c,  to  impart  colours 
to  bodies,  or  to  imitate  particular  co- 
lours. 

When  glafs  is  llained  and  coloured,  as 
in  painting  on  glafs,  or  for  countei  felting 
gems,  or  precious  ftones,  the  pigment  is 
always  of  a metalline  or  mineral  nature. 
See  the  article  COLOUR,  &c. 

PIGNEROL,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Piedmont,  fituated  on  the  river 
Chizon,  ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Turin. 

PIGUS,  in  ichthyo'ogy,  a fpecies  of  the 
cyprinus.  See  the  article  CypRlNUS. 
This  fifli  is  of  the  fame  fliape  and  fize 
with  the  common  carp,  and  its  eyes, 
fins,  and  flefliy  palate  wholly  the  fame. 
From  the  gills  to  the  tail  there  runs  a 
dotted  crdoked  line. 

PJGMY,  or  Pygmy.  See  Pygmy. 

PIKE,  an  offenfive  weapon,  confifting  of 
a fiiaft  of  wood,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet 
long,  headed  with  a fiat-pointed  fteel, 
called  the  fpear.  The  pike  was  a long 
time  in  ufe  among  the  infantry,  to  en- 
able them  to  fuftain  the  attack  of  the  ca- 
valry, but  it  is  now  taken  from  them, 
and  the  bayonet,  which  fixes  on  at  the 
end  of  the  carabine  is  fubfiituted  in  its 
place.  Yet  the  ptke  .flill  continues  the 


weapon  of  foot-officers,  who  fight  pike- 
in  hand,  falute  with  the  pike,  &c. 

Pike,  in  ichthyology,  the  fame  with  lu- 
cius.  See  the  article  Lucius. 

Pike-fishing.  See  the  article  Fishing. 

PILA,  in  building,  the  fame  with  pier. 
See  the  article  PtER, 

PiLA,  among  antiquarians,  denotes  the 
arms-fide  of  a piece  of  money,  whiciv 
was  probably  fo  called  becaufe  it  antient- 
ly  bore  the  impreffion  of  a church  builf 
on  piles. 

PILASTER,  in  architeflure,  a fquare  co- 
lumn, fometimes  infulated,  but  more  fre- 
quently let  within  a wall.'and  only  (hew- 
ing a fourth  or  fifth  part  of  its  thicknefs. 
The  pilafter  is  different  in  different  or- 
ders; it  borrows  the  name  of  each,  and 
has  the  fame  proportions,  and  the  fame 
capitals,  members  and  ornaments  with 
the  columns  themfelves.  Pilallers  are 
however  ufually  made  without  either' 
fwelling  or  diminution,  and  as  broad  at 
top  as  at  the  bottom ; though  fome  of  the 
modern  architefts,  as  M.  Manfard,  fife, 
diminffh  them  at  the  top,  and  even  make 
them  fwell  in  the  middle,  like  columns, 
particularly  when  placed  behind  co- 
lumns. 

Mr.  Perrault  obferves,  that  pilafters, 
like  columns,  become  of  different  kinds, 
according  to  the  different  manner  in 
which  they  are  applied  to  the  wall.  Some 
are  wholly  detached,  and  thefe  Vitruyius 
calls  paraftatre  ; others  have  tlu'ee  faces 
clear  out  of  the  wall ; others  two;  and 
others  only  one;  thefe  Vitruvius  calls 
antae.  Infulate  pilafters  are  but  rarely 
found  in  the  antique  ; for  the  chief  ule 
the  antients  made  of  them,  was  to  give 
the  greater  ftrength  to  the  extremities  of 
porticoes. 

There  are  four  things  to  be  .principally 
regarded  in  pilallers,  their  projeflure 
out  of  the  wall  ; their  diminution  ; the 
difpofttion  .of  the  entablature,  when  it 
happens  to  be  common  to  them  and  to  a 
.column,  and  their  flirtings  and  capitals, 
I.  Then,  the  projefliii'e  of  pilafters  that 
have  only  one  face  out  of  the  wall,  ought 
to  be  one  eighth  of  their  breadth,  or  at 
moft  one  fixth;  but  when  they  receive 
impofts  againft  their  fides,  the  projeflure 
may  be  a quarter  of  their  diameter.  2. 
Pilafters  are  leldom  diminifhed  when  they 
have  only  ore  face  out  of  the  wall ; in- 
deed when  they  (land  in  the  fame  line 
with  columns,  and  the  entablature  is  con- 
tinued over  both,  without  any  break,  the 
pila.fters  are  to  have  the  fame  dimcnfions 
1+  N 3 _ witk 
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with  the  columns.  3.  Pilafters  are  fome- 
tinies  fluted,'  though  the  columns,  that  ac- 
company them  are  not  fo;  and  on  the 
contrary,  the  columns  are  (bmetimes 
fluted,  when  the  pilafters  that  accompa- 
ny tliein  are  not.  The  flutings  of  pilaf- 
ters are  always  odd  in  number,  except 
in  half  piladers,  which  ipeet  at  inward 
angles,  where  four  flutings  are  made 
for  three,  &c.  4.  The  proportions  of 

the  capitals  of  pilafters,  are  the  fame  as 
to  height  with  thqTe  of  columns ; but 
they  differ  in  breadth,  the  leaves  of 
pilafters  being  much  broader;  becaufe 
pilafters,  though  of  equal  extent,  have 
only  the  fame  number  of  leaves  for  their 
girt,  ‘V!Z.  eight.  Their  ufual  difpoli- 
tion  is  to  have  two  in  each  face  in  the 
lower  row,  one  in  the  middle,  and  two 
halves  in  the  angles,  in  the  turns  of 
which  they  meet.  Add  to  this,  tHdt  the 
rim  of  the"  vafe,  or  tambour,  is  not  ftrait, 
as  the  lower  part  is  ; but  a littlp,  circular 
and  prominent  in  the  middle.  See  the 
article  Flutings. 

In  pilafters  that  fupport  arches,  the  pro- 
portions, accordiag  to  Palladio,  flioiild 
be  regulated  by  the  light  they  are  placed 
in  and  at  the  angles  by  the  weight  they 
are  to  fuftain  j they  muft  not  be  too  tall 
and  {lender,  left  they  refemble  pillars, 
nor  too  dwarfifh  and  grofs,  left  they 
appear  like  the  piers  of  bridges.  In  pri- 
vate buildings  they  ought  not  to  be  nar- 
rower than  one  third,  nor  broader  than 
two  thirds  of  the  vacuity,  or  interfpace 
between  pilafter  and  pilafter;  but  as  for 
thofe  that  ftand  at  the  corners,  they  may 
have  a little  more  latitude  allowed  thern, 
to  give  the  greatcr  ftrength  to  the  angles. 
Palladio  ohferves,  that  in  the  theatres 
and  amphitheatres,  and  fuch  maflive 
works,  they  have  been  as  broad  as  the 
half,  and  fometimes  as  the  whole  vacuity 
or  interfpace.  He  alio  aflerts,  that  their 
true  proportion  fhould  be  an  exaflfquare  ; 
but  for  lefleiiing  of  expcnce,  they  are  ufu- 
allv  made  narrower  in  flank  than  in  front. 

PILAW,  a port-town  of  Poland,  in  the 
territory  cf  ’ducal  Pruflia,  fifuated  on 
lire  Baltic,  eaft  long.  ao°,  north  lat.  ^4® 
43',  fuhjeft  to  the  king  of  Pruflia. 

PILCHARD,  filchardus,  in  ichthyology, 
a fpecies  cf  clupea,  with  the  upper  jaw 
bifid,  and  /'potted  on  each  fide  with  black. 
See  the  article  Clupea. 

PILE,  in  antiquity,  a pyramid  built  of 
wood,  on  which  the  bodies  of  the  de- 
ceal'eil  were  laid  in  order  to  he  burnt. 

Pile,  in  building,  fs  ufed  for  a large 
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flake  rammed  into  the  ground  in  the  bot- 
tom of  rivers,  or  in  mavfliy  land,  fof  j 
foundation  to  build  upon. 

Pile  is  alfo  ufed  among  arclutefls  for  4 
a mafs  of  building. 

Pile,  in  coinage,  denotes  a kind  of  pun- 
cheon, which  in  the  old  way  of  coining 
with  the  hammer,  contained  the  arms, 
or  other  figure  and  infeription  to  be 
ftruck  on  the  coin.  See  Coinage. 
Accordingly  we  dill  call  the  arms  fide 
of  a piece  of  money  the  pile,  and  the 
head,  the  crofs ; becaufe  in  antient  coin, 
a crofs  ufually  took  the  place  of  the  head 
in  oiirs : but  fome  will  have  it  called  pile, 
from  the  impreflion  of  a church  built  on 
piles,  ftruck  on  this  fide  our  antient 
coins,  and  others  will  have  it  to  come 
from  pile,  the  old  french  word  for  a 
Jhip. 

Pile,  in  heraldry,  an  ordinary  in  form  ofa 
wedge,  contrafling  from  the  chief,  and 
termrnafing  in  a point  towards  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fliield.  See  pi.  CXCVII.  fig.  5, 
The  pile,  like  other  ordinaries,  is  borne 
inverted,  ingrafted,  &c.  and  iffues  in- 
differently from  any  point  of  the  verge  of 
an  efcutcheon. 

Piles,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with  hasmot- 
rhoids.  See  H.ffiMORRHOlDS. 

PILGRIMAGE,  a kind  of  religious  dl- 
feipline,  which  confifts  in  taking  a jourr 
ney  to  fome  holy  place,  in  order  to  adore 
the  relics  of  fomedeceafed  faint.  Pilgri- 
mages began  to  be  made  about  the  mid- 
dle ages  of  the  church ; but  they  were 
moft  in  vogue  after  the  end  of  the  ele- 
venth century,  when  every  one  was  fo( 
yifiting  places  of  devotion,  not  excepl- 
ing  kings  and  princes  ihemfelves;  and 
even  bifhops  made  no  difficulty  of  be- 
ing ahfent  from  their  churches  on  ibe 
fame  account.  The  places  moft  vlfiled 
were  Jerulalem,  Rome,  Coinpoftella ; 
and  Tours;  but  the  greatell  numbers 
now  refort  to  Loretto,  in  order  to  vilit 
the  chamber  of  the  bleffed  virgin,  in 
which  (he  was  born,  and  brought  up  ber 
foil  Jefus,  till  he  was  tvvelve  years  of 
age.  This  chamber,  it  is  pretended, 
was  carried  by  angels  into  Dalmatia, 
about  the  year  1391,  and  afterwards  in 
the  fame  manner  tranfporled  to  Loretto, 
where  a magnificent  cathedral  is  built 
over  ir.  In  this  chamber,  is  the  image 
of  the  bleffed  Virgin,  almoft  covered 
with  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  round 
the  ftaiue  is,  3 kind  of  rainbow  formed 
of  precious  ftones  of  various  colours, 
Five  hundred  thoufand  pilgrims 
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rtnies  refort  to  this  houfe  in  one  year, 
in  order  to  pay  their  devotions  before  this 
glorious  image. 

The  mahometans  are  cotnrnanded  in  the 
Koran,  to  perform  a pilgrimage  to  Mec-' 
ca;  this  is  one  of  the  capital  points  of 
their  religion,  and  therefore  a prodigious 
cavalcade  of  pilgrims  annually  go  thi- 
ther, in  the  company  of  thofe  who  are 
fent  with  the  grand  feignor’s  prefents,  to 
the  tomb  of  Mahomet. 

PILL,  in  pharmacy,  a form  of  medicine 
refemhling  a little  ball,  to  befwallowed 
whole,  invented  in  favour  of  fuch  as  Can- 
not take  bitter  and  ill  tafted  medicinal 
draughts,  as  alfo  to  keep  in  readinefs  for 
occafional  ufe  without  decaying. 

Pills  are  a form,  into  which  little  is  rer 
diiced,  befides  cathartics  in  officinal  com- 
pofition.  The  quantity  of  thofe  gene- 
rally affigned  for  a dofe,  will  not  admit 
of  alteratives,  which  generally  take  up 
more  room  i for  the  force  of  a cathartic 
commonly  lying  in  a fmall  cdmpafs, 
half  a dram,  which  makes  four,  five,  or 
fix  pills,  is  generally  fufficient  for  a dofe, 
while  a dole  of  moft  alteratives  would 
amount  to  fifteen  or  twenty.  But  no- 
thing ought  to  be  made  up  in  this  form 
that  is  I'oluble  by  the  air,  as  many  falts 
are,  becaufe  they  will  run,  and  deftroy 
the  form  i and  for  the  fame  reafon,  no- 
thing ought  to  be  thus  mixed,  that  will 
ferment;  upon  which  account,  all  vo- 
latile falts  are  to  be  excluded,  becgufe 
they  would  make  the  pills  fwell  to  fix 
times  the  bulk. 

Some  of  the  moft  ufeful  pills  of  the  (Itops, 
are,  i.  Aromatic  pills,  thus  made : 
take  of  fuccotrine  aloes,  an  ounce  and  a 
half,  of  gum  guaiacum,  an  ounce ; the 
aromatic  fpecies  and  balfam  of  peru,  of 
each  half  an  ounce:  let  the  aloes  and 
gum  guaiacum  be  powdered  feparately, 
then  mixed  with  the  reft,  and  formed  in- 
to a mafs  with  the  fyrup  of  orange  peel, 
a.  The  more  fimple  pills  of  coloquintida, 
are  thus  prepared  : Take  the  pith  of  co- 
loquintida,  and  fcammony,  of  each  two 
ounces;  of  oil  of  cloves,  two  drains  : 
let  the  dry  fpecies  be  reduced  to  powder 
feparately,  let  the  oil  be  mixed  with  them,  . 
and  the  whole  be  formed  into  a mafs 
with  fyrup  of  buckthorn.  3.  Ecphrac- 
tic,  or  deobftruent  pills  are  thus  prepared: 
take  of  the  aromatic  pill,  three  ounces; 
rhubarb,  extraft  of  gentian,  and  fait  of 
iron,  of  each  one  ounce  ; of  fait  of worm- 
wood, half  an  ounce  t beat  them  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  folutive  fyrup  of  rqfes, 


into  a tnafs.  4.  Gum-pills,  thus 
pared  : take  galbanum,  opopanax, 
myrrh,  fagapenum,  of  each  an  ounce  j 
of  afafcetida,  half  an  ounce  : make 
them  into  a mafs  with  the  fyrup  of  faf- 
fron.  j.  Mercurial  pills,  prepared 

thus  ; take  of  quick- filver,  five  drams  ; 
pf  ftrafourg  turpentine,  two  drams  j 
of  the  cathartic  extradl,  four  fcruples  j 
of  rhubarb,  in  powder,  one  dram  : 
firft  grind  the  quick  filver  with  the  tur- 
pentine, till  it  appear  no  longer,  then 
beat  them  up  with  the  reft,  into  a mafs* 
if  the  turpentine  chance  to  be  too  thick, 
it  is  to  be  thinned  with  a little  oil  of 
olives.  6.  Soap-pills,  thus  prepared  s 
take  of  alrnond-foap,  four  ounces;  of 
ftrained  opium,  half  an  ounce;  of  ,ef- 
fence  of  lemons,  a dram.  Beat  the 
opium,  foftened  with  a little  wine,  along 
with  the  reft,  till  they  are  perfeflly  mixed. 
7.  Storax  pills,  prepared  thus  : take  of 
ftrained  ftorax,  two  ounces  ; of  faffron, 
an  ounce;  of  ftrained  opium,  five  dramss 
beat  them  together,  till  they  are  perfeftly 
mixed,  and  make  them  into  pills. 

PILLAGE,  among  builders,  is  a fquare 
pillar,  ftanding  behind  a column,  to 
bear  up  arches. 

PILLAR,  in  architeflure,  a kind  of  irre- 
gular column,  round  and  infulated,  but 
deviating  from  the  proportions  of  a juft 
column. 

Pillars  are  always  • either  too  tnaffive, 
or  too  flcnder  for  regular  architeflure  ; 
fuch  are  the  pillars  which  fupport  gothic 
vaults,  or  buildings  ; and  indeed,  they 
are  not  reftrained  by  any  rules,  their 
parts  and  proportions  being  arbitrary. 

Butting  Pillar,  the  fame  with  a buttreft. 
See  the  article  Buttress. 

Square  Pillar,  a maffive  work,  called 
alfo  a pier  or  piedroit,  ferving  to  fupport 
arches,  S’c. 

.Pillar,  in  the  manege,  is  the  center  of 
the  ring,  or  manege-ground,  round 
which  a horfe  turns,  whether  there  be 
a pillar  in  it  or  not.  Befides  this,  there 
are  pillars  on  the  circumference,  orfides 
of  the  manege-ground,  placed  at  certain 
diftances,  by  two  and  tvyo,  frorn  whence 
they  are  called  the  two  pillars,  to  dif- 
tinguifli  them  from  that  of  the  center. 
The  ufe  of  the  pillar  in  the  center,  is  for 
regulating  the  extent  of  ground,  that  the 
manege  upon  the  volts  may  be  performed 
with  method  and  juftnefs,  and  that  they 
may  work  in  a fquare,  by  rule  and  mea- 
fure,  upon  the  four  lines  of  the  volts  ; 
and  alfo  to  break  unruly  high-mettled 

horfes 
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liorfes,  without  endangefing  the  rider; 
The  two  pillars  are  placed  at  the  diftance 
of  two  or  three  paces,  one  from  the 
other,  and  the  hoiTe  is  put  between  thofe, 

■ to'tearh  him  to  rife  before,  and  ye'rk  out 
behind,  and  put  hiinfelf  upon  raifed  airs, 
&c,  either  by  the  aids,  or  chaftifements, 
PILLORY,  was  antiently  a poll:  erefted  in 
a crofs  road,  by  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
■with  his  arms  upon  it,  as  a mark  of  his 
feignory,  and  foinetimes  with  a collar 
to  fix  criminals  to.  At  prefent,  it  is  a 
wooden  machine,  made  to  confine  the 
head  and  hands,  in  order  to  expofe 
criminals  to  public  view,  and  to  render 
them  publicly  infamous.  According 
to  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  it  was  firft  pe- 
culiarly. intended  for  the  punifliment  of 
bakers,  who  fiiould  be  found  faulty  in 
the  weight  or  finenefs  of  their  bread.  At 
-prefent  the  perfons  thus  punifiied,  are 
foreftallers,  thofe  ufing  falfe  weights, 
perfons  guilty  of  perjury,  &c. 

PILOT,  a perfon  employed  to  conduff 
Ihips  over  bars  and  fands,  or  through 
intricate  channels,  into  a road  or  har- 
bour. 

Pilofs  are  no  conftant  and  ftanding  offi- 
trets, aboard  ourTVeffels,  but  are  called  in 
occafionally,  on  coafts  or  (hores  unknown 
to  the  matter,  and  having  pilotetj  in  the 
veffel,  they  return  to  the  fliore  where 
they  refide. 

Pilofs  taking  upon  them  to  conduft  Ihips 
up  the  Thames,  are  to  be  examined  and 
approve'd  by  the  matter  and  wardens  of 
the  trinity-houfe  at  Deptford,  or  fhall  be 
liable  to  forfeit  lol.  for  the  firft  offence, 
and  zo  I.  for  the  fecond,  Sfc;  and  the  like 
penalty,  if  they  a6l  without  licence  from 
the  faid  matter  and  wardfens;  and  if  by 
their  negligence  they  lofe  a Ihip,  they 
fhall  be  forever  difabled.  3 Geo.  I.  and 
5 Geo.  II.  c.  zo. 

PILSEN,  or  Bilsen.  See  Bilsen. 
PiLSEN  is  alfo  a city  of  Bohemia,  forty 
miles  fouth- weft  of  Prague. 
PILULARIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
cryptogamia-mufci  dais  of  plants ; the 
male  flowers  of  which  aredifpofed  like  a 
line  of  dull  under  the  leaf  j the  fruit  is  a 
globe  containing  four  cells,  in  which  are 
lodged  a great  many  feeds. 

PiLY,  or  Barrj  "PiLY.  See  Barry. 
PILZOW,  a town  of  little  Poland,  forty- 
two  miles  north-eaft  of  Cracow. 
PIMENTA,  or  Pimento,  jamaica- 

PEPPER,  or  ALL-SPJCE,  in  botany, 
a tree  of  a moderate  fize,  called  by  Sir 
Hans  Sioane,  myrtus  arbotea  aromatica. 
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foliis  laurinis,  lalioribus,  et  fubrotun. 
dis  i its  flower  confifts  of  five  petals 
and  its  fruit  is  a roundifli  berry,  con- 
taining a pulpy  matter  about  the  feeds. 
The  .fruits  are  gathered  when  gtee'n 
and  are  expofed  to  the  fun  for  many  days 
on  cloths,  frequently  fiiaking  and  turning 
them,  till  thoroughly  dry  ; they  take 
great  care  they  are  not  wetted  by  the 
morning  and  evening  dews,  and  when 
thus  dried,  are  fent  over  to  us. 

Pimenta  abounds  with  a fragrant  eflen- 
lial  oil,  which  is  feparated,  in  gieat 
quantity,  in  diftillation,  and  isfolieaty 
that  it  finks  in  water.  This  fpice  is 
ranch  ufed  in  our  foods,  and  fometimes' 
in  medicine  ; it  is,  indeed,  a very  good 
aromatic,  and  fo  well  imitates  the  mixed 
■flavoiir  of  all  the  reft,  th-at  it  has  long 
been  a common  praflice  to  make  the  aqnj 
mirabilis,  which  was  ordered  to  be  dif. 
tilled  from  all  the  fpices,  of  this  ingre- 
dient  alone;  and  the  tafte  of  the  water, 
thus  made,  when  carefully  done,  is  fo 
near  the  genuine,  that  a very  nice  palate 
can  only  diftingniflrit. 

The  prefent  college  difpenfatory  orders 
a fimple  water  to  be  diftilled  from  it,  a 
gallon  from  half  a pound  of  that  fpice, 
which  is  a better  carminative,  than  any 
of  the  former  waters  retained  under  that 
name. 

PIMPINELLA,  in  botany,  a plant  of  the 
pentandiia-digynia  clafs,  the  general  co- 
rolla of  which  is  uniform ; and  the  partial 
one  confifts  of  five  inflexo,  cordated  and 
almoft  equal  petals  ; there  is  no  pericar- 
piuin ; tile  fruit  is  of  an  oval  oblong 
figure,  narrower  towards  the  apex,  con- 
vex and  ftriated  on  one  fide,  and  plain 
on  the  other. 

PIMPLE,  in  furgery,  a fmall  pullule, 
arifing  chiefly  on  the  face.  See  the  ar; 
tide  Pustule. 

PIN,  in  commerce,  a little  neceffary  im- 
plement made  of  brafs-wire,  ufed  chiefly 
by  the  women  in  adjulling  their  drefs. 
The  perfeflion  of  pins  confifts  in  the 
ftiffnefs  of  the  wire  and  its  whitenefs,  in 
the  heads  being  well  turned,  and  in  the 
finenefs  of  the  points.  The  London 
pointing  and  whitening,  are  in  moll  re- 
pute, becaufe  our  pin-makers,  in  point- 
ing, • ufe  two  fteel-mills,  -the  firft  of 
which  forms  the  point,  and  the  latter 
takes  off  all  irregularities,  and  renders 
itfmooth,  and  as  it  were  poliflied  ; and 
in  whitening,  they  ufe  block-tin  granu- 
lated ; whereas  in  other  countries  they 
are  faid  to  ufe  a miryluve  of  tin,  kafij 
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anJ  quick-filver;  which  not  only  whi- 
tens worfe  than  the  former,  but  is  allb 
dangerous,  on  account  of  the  ill  quality 
of  that  mixture,  which  renders  a punc- 
ture with  a pin  thus  whitened,  fome- 
what  difficult  to  be  cured.  The  con- 
ftimption  of  pins,  is  incredible,  and 
there  IS  no  commodity  fold  cheaper.  The 
number  of  hands  employed  in  this  ma- 
nufaaure  is  very  great,  each  pin  paffing 
through  the  hands  of  fix  different  work-' 
men,  between  the  drawing  of  the  brafs 
wire,  and  the  flicking  of  the  pin  in  the 
paper. 

Pins  are  fometimes  made  of  iron- wire, 
rendered  black  by  a varniffi  of  iinfeed- 
oil,  with  lamp-black,  which  the  brafs- 
wire  would  not  receive  : thefe  are  de- 
fiened  for  the  ufe  of  perfons  in  mourn- 
in°g,  though  not  univerfally  approved  of. 
Pins  on  being  imported,  pay  for  every 
twelve  thoufand,  9 s.  yid.and,  on  ex- 
portation, draw  back  8 s.  5 f d.  they  alfo 
pay,  if  made  of  brafs,  for  every  twelve 

thoufand,  z s.  n-Pd.  d.  and  if  made  of 
100 

iron,  for  every  iiz  pounds,  4 s.  Sf  d. 
is  drawn  back  on  exportation. 

PINACIA,  wiwMa,  among  the  Athenians, 
tablets  of  brafs,  whereon  the  names  of 
all  the  perfons  in  each  tribe  duly  quali- 
fied, and  willing  to  be  judges  or  fenators 
of  the  areopagus,  being  feverally  written, 
they  were  caft  into  a veflel  provided  on 
purpofe;  and  into  another  veflel  were 
caft  the  fame  number  of  beans,  an  hun- 
dred of  which  were  white,  and  all  the 
reft  black.  Then  the  names  of  the  can- 
didates and  the  beans  were  drawn  one  by 
one  i and  thofe,whofe  names  were  drawn^ 
out  together  with  the  white  beans,  were 
received  into  the  fenate.  See  the  article 
Areopagus. 

PINCHING,  in  gardening,  a kind  of 
pruning,  performed  by  nipping  off  the 
young  and  tender  fprigs  of  trees  and 
plants,  between  the  nails  of  the  thumb 
and  finger,  chiefly  praftifed  in  April  or 
May,  and  fometimes  in  June  and  July, 
on  the  large  ufelefs  branches,  towards 
the  top  of  a plant  or  tree,  becaufe  they 
confume  a great  deal  of  the  fap.  See 
the  article  Pruning. 

Pinching,  in  the  manege,  is  when,  a 
horfe  ftanding  ftill,  the  rider  holds  him 
fall  by  the  bridle-hand,  and  applies  the 
fpurs  juft  to  the  hairs  of  his  (ides. 
Pinching  is  accounted  an  aid,  fpurring  » 
cltaftifement,  or  corrhilioa. 


PINDARIC,  in  poetry,  an  ode  formed' 
in  imitation  of  the  manner  of  Pindar- 
The  pindaric  manner  is  diftinguilhed  by 
the  boldnefs  and  height  of  the  flights, 
the  fuddennefs  and  furprifingnefs  of  the 
tranfitioHS ; and  the  feeming  irregu- 
larity, wildnefs,  and  enthufiafm  of  the  ■ 
whole.  The  only  part,  remaining  of 
Pindar’s  works  is  a book  of  odes,  all  ia 
praife  of  the  viSIors  at  the  olympian, 
pythian,  nemasan,  and  ifthmian,'garaes  j 
whence  the  firft  is  intitled  the  olympians, 
the  feeond  the  pythians,  the  third  the  ne- 
mseans,  and  the  fourth-  the  ifthmians- 
Pindar  is  full  of  force  and  fire ; his 
thoughts  are  fententious  ; his  ftile  im- 
petuous ; his  rallies  daring  and  fre- 
quently running,  as  it  were,  at  random, 
he  aftefils  a beautiful  diforder,  which  yea 
is  faid  to  be  the  effefil:  of  the  greateft  art. 
None  of  our  writers  feem  to  have  fuc- 
ceeded  in  the  pindaric  charafter  better 
-than  Cowley, . 

•FINE,  pimis,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
moncecia  monadelphia  clafs  of  plants, 
having  no  corolla.;  the  male  flowers 
are  difpofed  in  cinders,  the  perianthium 
confifts  of  four  caducous  leaves  ; the  fe- 
male flowers  are  di-^pofed  in  globes  upon 
the  fame  plant  s there  is  no  pericarpium  5. 
the  fruit  is  a large  cone,  of  a turbinated 
figure,  and  compofed  of  a very  beau- 
tiful arrangement'  of  fquamae : the 
feed  is  received  into  a.  membranaceous 
ala,-  See  plate  CC.  fig.  *.  The  nucleus 
pini,  or  kyrnels  of  the  cones  of  the 
pine,  are  much  ufed  in  medicine  ; and 
they  are  not  only  ufed  fo;  but,  in  places 
where  they  are  to  be  had  frelh  and  in 
plenty,  are  eaten  at  table,  and  make  an 
ingredient  in  feveral  good  dilhes.  They 
are  very  prpper  for  people  inclined  to  be 
confumptive,  as  they  are  balfarnic  and 
reftorative  : they,  are  alfo  good  againft 
heats  of  urine,  and  nephritic  complaints; 
they  are  either  to  be  eaten  or  made  into 
an  emulfion  with  almonds  and  barley- 
water,  or  with  piftacbias  inftead  ofal- 
, monds.  At  prel'ent  they  are  brought  to 
us  in  abundance  from  Italy  and  the  fouth- 
of  France. 

Pine-apple,  the  fame  with  ananas.  See; 
tlie  article  AN'aNas. 

PINEA,  or  Pine,  in  commerce,  a terns 
ufed  in  Peru  and  Chili,  for  a kind  of 
light,  porous  maffes,  or  lumps;  formed- 
of  a mixture  of  mercury  and  filver-duft, 
from  the  mines.  The  ore  or  mineral; 
of  fiiv^i  being  dug  oiit  of  the  veins-  of 
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she  mine,  is  firft  broken,  then  ground 
in  mills  for  the  purpoie,  driven  by  water 
with  iron  peftles,  each  of  two  hundred 
pound  weight : the  mineral  thus  pulveri- 
. zed  is  next  lifted  5 then  worked  up  with 
. water  into  a pafte,  which  when  half  dry, 
is  cut  into  pieces  called  cuerpos,  a foot 
long,  weighing  each  about  two  thou- 
land  five  hundred  pounds.  Each  cu- 
erpo  is  again  kneeded  up  with  fea-falt, 
which  dilTolving  incorporates  with  it : 
they  then  add  mercury,  from  ten  to 
. twenty  pounds  for  each  cuerpo,  kneed- 
ing  the  pafte  afrelh,  until  the  mercury 
be  incorporated  therewith.  This  amal- 
gamation is  continued  for  eight  or  nine 
. days : when  it  is  done  enough,  they 
fend  it  to  the  lavatories,  which  are 
, large  bafons  that  empty  fucceffively  into 
one  another  5 the  pafte,  &c.  being  laid 
in  the  uppermoft  of  thefe,  the  earth  is 
then  walked  from  it  into  the  reft,  by  a 
rivulet  turned  upon  it.  When  the  wa- 
ter runs  quite  clear  out  of  the  bafons, 
they  find  the  mercury  and  filver  at  bot- 
tom incorporated:  this  matter  they  call 
. pella,  and  of  this  they  form  the  pi- 
neas,  by  exprelfing  as  much  of  the 
mercury  as  they  can,  firft  by  putting  it 
in  woollen  bags,  and  preffing  and  beating 
it  thoroughly,  then  by  Itamping  it  in  a 
kind  of  wooden  mould,  of  an  oflagonal 
form,  at  bottom  whereof  is  a brals 
plate  pierced  full  of  little  holes.  The 
matter,  being  taken  out  of  the  mould,  is 
laid  on  a trivet,  under  which  is  a large 
velfel  full  of  water,  and  the  whole  being 
covered  with  an  earthen  head,  a fire  is 
made  arpund  it.  The  mercury  ftill  re- 
maining in  the  mafs,  is  thus  reduced- into 
fumes,  and  at  length  condenfmg,  it  Is 
precipitated  into  the  water,  leaving  be- 
hind it  a mafs  of  filver  grains,  of  diffe- 
rent figures,  which  only  joining  or 
touching  at  the  extremes,  render  the 
matter  very  porous  and  light.  This  then 
is  the  pinea,  or  pigne,  which  the  work- 
men endeavour  to  I'eli  privately  to  the 
veffels  trading  to  the  Couth  feas,  and 
from  which  thofe  who  have  ventured  to 
engage  in  fo  dangerous  a commerce, 
have  made  fuch  vaft  gains. 

PINEAL  GLAND,,  in  anatomy,  a gland 
in  the  third  ventricle  of  the  brain,  thus 
. called  from  its  rel'emblance  to  a pine- 
apple. -It  is  of  a greyilli  colour,  and 
its  pfoceffus  and  bafe  aie  often  medul- 
^ liiry  : this  gland  has  often  by  many  been 
fuppofed  the  peculiar  feat  of  the  foul. 


It  is  otherwife  called  conoides  and  erf.' 

nation.  See  Conoides  and  Conarion; 

PINES-islaND,  a fmall  iflancl  on  tile- 
north  coaft  of  Darien  or  Terra  Firma  in 
America,  fituated  in  weft  long,  80" 

..  north  lat.  9°.  ’ 

PINGUEDO,  in  anatomy;  the  fame  willi 
fat.  See  the  article  Fat. 

PINGlflCULA,  BUTTER-WORT,  in  bo- 
tany, a genus  of  the  diandria-monogynia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  con- 
fifts  of  a fmgle  ringent  petal  ; the  longer 
lip  is  ftrait,  obtule,  trifid,  and  fupine; 
the  fliorter  lip  is  bifid;  more  obtule,  and 
patent;  the  neftarium  is  of  a cornicu- 
laled  figure,  and  ia  produced  from  the 
bafis  of  the  petal : the  fruit  is  an  oval 
capfule,  compreffed  at  the  top,  aiid  con. 
taining  only  one  cel),  in  which  there  are 
feveral  fmall  feeds,  of  a cylindric  figure; 
and  a loofe  receptacle. 

PINGUIN,  in  botany,  the  name  by  which 
Dillenius  calls  the  ananas.  See  the 
article  Ananas. 

PINHEL,  or  Pinteu,  a town  of  Portu. 
gdl,  in  the  province  of  Tralos  monies, 
fituated  on  the  river  Coa,-  weft  long, 
15',  north  lat.  40*  50'. 

PINION,  in  mechanics,  an  rfrbor,  or 
fpindle,  in  the  Joody  whereof  are  fevcrjl , 
notches,  which  catch  the  teeth  of  a wheel 
that  ferves  to  turn  it  round:  oritisa 
leffer  wheel  which  plays  in  the  teeth  of  a 
larger. 

In  a watch,  the  notches  of  a pinicn 
which  are  commonly  4,  5,  fi,  8,  Sr.- 
are  called  leaves,  and  not  teeth,  as  in 
other  wheels.  For  the  pinions  of  a 
watch,  and  the  leaves,  turns,  fifr.  thereof; 
fee  the  article  Clock. 

Pinion.  See  Flying  /r'n/to. 

PINK,  a vefiel  ufed  at  fca,  mailed  and 
rigged  like  other  fltips,  only  that  this  is 
built  with  a round  ftern  ; the  bends  and 
ribs  compaffing  fo  as  that  h ribs  bulge 
out  very  much.  This  difpofition  render! 
the  pinks  difficult  to  be  boarded,  and  alfo 
enables  them  to  carry  greater  burdens 
than  others,  whence  they  are  often  ufed 
for  ftore  fhips,  and  IVofpi'tal-fhips,  in- 
the  fleet. 

Pink,  caryophytlus,  in  botany,  the  eng- 
li(h  name  of  feveral  beautiful  fpeciei 


of  the  dianthus.  See  Dianthus. 

PINNA,  a -FIN;  in  natural  hirtory.  hse 
the  article  Fin. 

Pinna,  in  anatomy.  The  lateral  and 
inferior  part  of  the  nofe  is  called  pinna' 
riafij-  and  the  fubefiof  and  broad' part  ol 
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the  external  ear  is  denominated  pinna 
anils.  See  the  articles  Ear  and  Nose. 

PINNj®  MARiNiE,  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
fliell-fifli,  a name  given  to  feveral  of  the 
l.irger  mufcles.  See  the  article  Muscle. 

PINNACE,  a fmall  veflel  ufed  at  fea, 
with  a fquare  ftern,  having  fails  and 
oars,  and  carrying  three  malts,  chiefly 
ufed  as  a fcout  for  intelligence,  and  for 
landing  of  men,  £fr.  One  of  the  boats 
belonging  to  a great  man  of  war,  ferving 
to  carry  the  officers  to,  and  from,  the 
Ihore,  is  alfo  called  the  pinnace.  See 
the  article  Ship. 

PINNACLE,  in  architeflure,  the  top  or 
roof  of  an  houfe,  terminating  in  a point. 
This  kind  of  roof,  arnoOg  the  antients, 
was  appropriated  to  temples ; their  or- 
dinary roofs  were  all  flat,  or  made  in 
the  platform  way.  It  was  from  the  pin- 
nacle that  the  form  of  the  pediment 
took  its  rife. 

Pinnated  leaves,  phmata  fiUa, 

in  botany,  leaves  formed  in  manner  of 
a wing,  and  compofed  of  two  large 
ranges,  or  feries  of  foliola,  annexed  to 
the  two  fides  of  one  common,  oblong 
petal.  Of  the  pinnated  leaves,  how- 
ever, there  are  feveral  kinds,  i.  The 
pinnated  with  an , odd  one : (plate 
CXCVII.  fig.  3.  n°  I.)  this  expref- 
fes  the  pinnated  leaf,  when  befide  the 
two  feries  juft  mentioned,  there  is  an  odd 
leaf  at  the  extremity  of  the  petiole. 
3.  The  pinnated  without  an  odd  leaf. 
ibid,  n®  2.  3.  The  pinnated  abrupt 

leaf,  ibid,  n®  3 : this  exprefies  a pin- 
nated leaf,  in  which  there  is  neither 
an  odd  leaf,  npr  a tendril  at  the  end 
of  the  petiole.  4.  The  oppolilPly  pin- 
nated, which  is  when  the  folioles  ftand 
oppofite  to  one  another,  on  the  com- 
mon petiole,  as  in  n°  2.  5.  The  al- 

ternately pinnated,  when  the  foliolesftand 
not  oppofite,  but  alternately,  as  in  n®  i, 
3.  and  6.  The  interruptedly  pinnated,  in 
which  the  folioles  are  irregular  and  une- 
qual in  fize  and  fituation,  ibid,  n?  4.  7. 
The  cirrhatedly  pinnated,  wherein  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  petiole  has  one  or  more  ten- 
drils, inftead  of  an  odd  leaf,  iW.  n®  5. 
8.  The  decurrenlly  pinnated,  in  which 
the  folioles  extend  beyond  their  proper 
bafe,  in  going  down  the  petiole,  and  as 
it  were,  makeitalated,  iW.n®  6.  8.  The 
membranaceous  pinnated,  of  the  fame 
form  with  the  lart,  but  with  the  petioles 
themfelves  membranaceous  and  articu- 
lated, ibid.  n°  7.  g,  The. conjugated 
VoL.  I, II. 


pinnated  leaf,  vvhen  the  whole  compbtin^- 
leaf  confifts  only  of  two  folioles,  on 
the  petiole,  ibid.  n°  8 1 this  kind  of 
■pinnated  leaf  may  be  either  abrupt  cir- 
rhated,  membranaceous  in  the  petiole, 
or  ftipulated.  10.  Duplicato  pinnatum, 
or  pinnato-pinnatum,  exprelTes  a leaf 
compofed  of  feveral  others,  each  of 
which  is  itfelf  compofed  of  feveral  final, 
ler  leaves,  or  foliola,  ibid,  n®  g.  n. 
Triplicato-pinnatum  exprefies  a leaf,  the 

: petioles  of  which  fend  out  three  alated 
fubdivifions,  before  it  has  any  leaves  oti 
it,  ibid,  n®  to.  Thefe  laft  are  term!- 
nated  fometimes  by  two  foliola  each, 
and  in  that  cafe,  are  faid  to  be  abrupt  j 

■ fometimes  by  an  odd  leaf,  and  are  then 
called  triplicato-pinnata  cum  impari, 

PINNATUS,  in  heraldry,  a term  ufed 
by  the  latin  writers  upon  that  fubjeft,  £0 
exprefs  that  fort  of  line  in  arms,  which  is 
called,  by  our  writers,  the  embattled 
line,  or  crenelle. 

PINNEBURG,  a town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  lower  Saxony,  and  the 
dutchy  of  Holftein,  fituated  ten  miles 
north  of  Hamburgh. 

PINNING,  in  building  the  faftening  of 
tiles  together,  with  pins  of  heart  of  oak, 
for  the  covering  of  an  houfe,  Sfc. 

PINT,  a veflel,  or  meafure  ufed  in  efti* 
mating  the  quantity  of  liquids,  and  evert 
fometimes  of  di'y  things.  See  the  article 
Measure-. 

pintado,  in  ornithology,  the  fame 
with  the  meleagris,  or  turkey.  'See  the 
article  Turkev. 

pintle,  among  gunners,  an  iron,  which 
ferves  to  keep  the  gun  from  recoiling.. 

Pintles,  in  a Ihip,  are  books  by  which 
the  rudder  hangs  to  the  ftern-poft. 

PINUS,  in  botany.  See  the  article  PiNE. 

PIOMBIONO,  a city  and  port  town  of' 
Italy,  in  the  dutchy  ofTufcany,  fituated 
on  a bay  of  the  Tulcan-fca,  thirty  miles 
fouth  of  Leghorn. 

PIONEER,  in  the  art  of  war,  a labourer 
employed  in  an  army  to  fmooth  the  roads, 
pafs  the  artillery  along,  and  dig  lines 
and  trenches,  mines,  and  other  works. 

PIONY,  in  botany.  SeePAtONiA.. 

PIP,  or  Pep,  Pepia,  a dtfeafe  among 
poultry,  confiding  of  a white  thin  Ikin, 
Of  film,  that  grows  tinder  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  and  hinders  their  feeding.  It 
ufually  arifes  from  want  of  water,  or 
from  the. drinking  puddle-wafer,  or  eat- 
ing  filthy  meat. . It  is  cured  by  pulling 
off  the  film  with  the  fingers,  and  rubbing 
.14  O the 
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tli6  tongue  with  fait.  Hawks  are  parti- 
cularly liable  to  this  difeale,  efpecially 
from  feeding  on  Sinking  fiefh. 

PIPE,  in  building,  &c.  a canal,  or  conduit, 
for  the  conveyance  of  water  and  other 
liquids.  Pipes  for  water,  water-engines, 
&c.  are  ufually  of  lead,  iron,  earth,  or 
wood;  the' latter  are  ufually  made  of 
oak  or  elder.  Tliofe  of  iron  are  call 
in  forges,  their  ufual  length  is  about  two 
,fcet  and  a half;  feveral  of  thefe  are 
commonly  faftened  together  by  means. of 
four  Icrews  at  each  end,  with  leather  or 
old  hat  between  them,  to  Hop  the  water. 
Thofe  of  earth  are  made  by  the  potters  ; 
thefe  are  fitted  into  one  another,  one  end 
being  always  made  wider  than  the  other. 
To  join  them  the  ciofcr,  and  prevent 
their  breaking,  they  are  covered  with 
tow  and  pitch:  their  length  is  ufually 
about  that  of  the  iron -pipes.  The 
wooden  pipes  are  trees  bored  with  large 
iron  augres,  of  different  fizes,  beginning 

■ with  a lefs,  and  then  proceeding  with -d 
larger  fucceffively ; the  firft  being  point- 
ed, the  reft  being  formed  like  fpoons, 
increafmg  in  diameter,  from  one  to  fix 
inches  or  more  : they  are  fitted  info  the 
extremities  of  each  other,  as  reprefented 
in  plate  CCl.  fig.  i.  and  are  fold  by 
the  foot.  ^ ' 

Wooden  pipes  are  bored  as  follows. 
The  machine  reprefented  ibid.  fig.  a. 
is  put  in  motion  by  the  wheel  A,  which 

■ is  moved  by  a current  of  water  j upon 
the  axle  of  this, 'wheel,  is  a’ cog-wheel, 
B,  which  caufes  the  lanterns  C,  D,  40 
turn  horizontally,  whofe  common  axis  is 
confequently  in  a perpendicular  direflion. 
The  lantern  D,  turns  at  the  fame  time, 
two.cog-wheels,  E,  and  F ; tlie  fiift  E, 
which  is  vertical,  turns  the  augre  vrhich 
bores  the  wood,  and  the  fecond  F,  which 
is  horizontal,  caufes  the  carriage  bear- 
ing the  piece  to  advance  by  means  of 
the  arms,  H,  I,  which  takes  hold  of 
the  notches  in  the  wheel,  IC.  The  firft, 
H,  by  means  of  the  notches,  draw's,  the 
wheel  towards  F,  and  the  other,  I,  puflies 
the  under- poll  of  the  wheel,  in  an  op- 
pofite  direfition  ; both  which  motions 
tend  to  draw  the  carriage  towards  F, 
a'lid  confequently  canfe  the  augre  to  pierce 
the  wood.  The  aiigfe  being  from  nine  to 
twelve  feet  in  length,  and  of  a propor- 
tionable bignefs,  it  will  be  neceifary  to 
have  two  pieces,  as  L,  L,  to  fupport  its 
weight,  and  caufe  it  to  enter'the  piece  to 
be  bored  with  the  fame  uniformity. 
Leaden  pipes  are  of  two  forts,  (he  o.ie 


foldered,  the  other  not  foldered : /or 
the  confiru£llon  of  each  fort,  fee  the  ar- 
ticle PLUMBEIfy. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  faid  under 
the  article  Fluid,  that  we  cannot  only 
conduft  water  into  pipes  to  very  great 
diftances,  but  bring  it  from  one  moun. 
tain  to  another,  in  pipes  that  go  down 
into  the  interjacent  vallies,  and  come  up 
again,  provided  the  refervoir  into  which 
we  bring  Ihe  water,  be  fomething  lower 
than  the  fpring  from  whence  it  comes, 
and  whence  the  pipes  begin  : but  it  is 
neceifary  that  we  Ihould  here  take  no- 
tice of  fora.e  impediments  that  often 
arife  in  praflice,  and  fliow  how  to  pre- 
vent or  remedy  them  ; the  chief  of  thefe 
impediments  arifesfrom  air  in  the  pipes, 
by  which  the  water  is  faid  to  be  wind- 
bound  ; by  thefe  means,  a pipe  of  two 
or  three  inches  bore,  will  fometimes  not 
give  more  water  than  if  it  vyas  but  of  one 
inch  bore.  The  air  may  be  difcharged, 
and  the  pipe  relieved,  thus  : Let  A,  B, 
C,  D,  ibid.  fig.  3.  be  the  fpring  from 
which  a pipe  is  to  bring  water  to  the  de- 
livery at  E,  which  fuppofe  a mile  from 
the  fpring.  Now  we  will  fuppofe  E,  to 
be  a little  lower,  than  D;  for  example, 
four  , or  five  feet.  If  the  furfaee  of  tie 
water  in  the  fpring,  comes  down  to  lie 
mouth  of  the  pipe  at  D,  or  fometimes 
near  it,  there  will  be  a good  deal  of  air 
that  will  run  down  with  the  water  into 
the  pipe  i and  wherever  the  ground 
rifes  in  the  conduit  of  the  pipe,  this  air 
will  lodge  itfelf  in.  the  upper  parts  of  lie 
pipe,  as  aomr,  and  thereby  diminilt 
the  water-way  of  the  pipe,  fo  as  to  forte 
the  water  to  pafs  betvVeen  0 and  w,  apaf- 
fage  perhaps  ten  times  lefs  than  the  pipe 
when  free.  The  way  to  clear  the  pipe 
of  this  air,  is  by  going  from  D,  'along 
the  pipe ; when  you  come  to  the  lirit 
rifuig  ground,  drive  a nail  at  the  higlell 
part  of  the  pipe,  as  at  m,  fo  as  to  make  , 
a hole  through  it:  then  taking  out  tie 
nail,  the  air  will  blow  out  violently, 
till  at  laft  the  water  fucceeds  the  air: 
then  let  the  hole  be  quite  Hopped  Upi 
and  doing  this  at  every  eminence  of  tie 
pipe,  the  whole  air  will  be  difcharged, 
and  the  full  quantity  of  water  will  If 
brought  home  at  E.  If  the  fpring  It 
Very  much  higher  than  the  place  of  de- 
livery, the  places  of  air  in  the  pipt 
wiii  not  be  juft  at  the  higheft  part  chit 
pipe,  but  a little  beyond  it;  becaufellt 
water  running  with  greater  velocity  and  > 
force,  drives  the  lodged  air  forward,  as 
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Biay  be  ften  at  0 pg,  which  other  ways 
would  have  been  at  s ; and  therefore 
the  hole  muft  be  made  beyond  s.  If 
the  end  E,  be  flopped  for  fome  time, 
fo  that  the  water  may  ceafe  to  be  in  mo- 
tion, the  air  will  go  back  gradually,  as 
appears  at  uy  <10 1,  where  it  may  be  let 
out. 

But  Dr.  Defaguliers  propofes  to  clear 
the  pipes  of  air,  by  means  of  a fmall 
pipe,  which  he  calls  a rider,  laid  over 
the  eminent  part  of  the  main  of  a pipe, 
as  d e f,  ibid.  fig.  4.  communicating 
with  the  main  at  the  top  of  the  emi- 
nence, as  at  e,  with  a little  branch  and 
cock  C,  which  being  opened  when  the 
engine  is  working,  the  air,  being  puflied 
forward,  is  catched  at  d,  and  difcharged 
by  the  cock.  The  Dr.  contrived  an  in- 
vention which  he  calls  a Jack  in  the 
box,  whereby  air-cocks  would  open  and 
flmt  of  themfelves,  by  the  running  of 
water,  and  motion  of  the  air  only,.  This 
contrivance  is  defcribed  in  the  philofo- 
phical  tranfaftions,  n®  393. 

The  feveral  impediments,  water  in  con- 
duit-pipes, meets  with  from  friflion, 
preffure,  &c.  and  the  methods  of  re- 
medying them,  have  already  been  taken 
notice  of  under  the  articles  Fluid  and 
Fountain. 

Pipes  ^ an  organ.  See  the  article  Organ, 

Bag-FivE.  See  the  article  Bagpipe. 

fotacco-ViVE,  a machine  ufed  in  the 
finoaking  of  tobacco,  confifting  of  a long 
tube,  made  of  earth  or  clay,  having  at 
one  end  a little  cafe,  or  furnace,  called 
the  bowl,  for  the  reception  of  the  to- 
bacco, the  fumes  whereof  are  drawn  by 
the  mouth  through  the  other  end.  To- 
bacco-pipes are  made  of  various  faflii- 
onsj  long,  (liort,  plain,  worked,  white, 
varniflied,  unvarnidied,  and  of  various 
colours,  &c.  The  Turks  ufe  pipes  three 
or  four  feet  long,  made  of  ruflies,  or 
of  wood  bored,  at  the  end  whereof  they 
fix  a kind  of  a pot  of  baked  earth,  which 

■ ferves  as  a bowl,  and  which  they  take 
off  after  fmoaking. 

Pipe  alfo  denotes  a veffel  or  meafure  for 
wine,  and  things  meafured  by  wine- 
meafura.  See  the  article  Measure. 

Bipe,  in  mining,  is  where  the  ore  runs 
forwards  end- ways  in  a hole,  and  doth 
not  fink  downwards,  or  in  a vein. 

Pipe,  pipa,  in  lavr,  is  a roll  in  the  exche- 
quer, called  alfo  the  great  roll.  See  the 
next  article. 

Pipe-office  is  an  office  wherein  a perfon 
sailed  the  clerk  of  the  pipe,  makes'  out 


leafes  of  crown-lands,  by  warrant  from 
the . lord-treafurer,  or  commiflloners  of 
the  treafury,  or  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer. The  clerk  of  the  pipe  makes  out 
alfo  all  accounts  of  the  flieriffs,  &c.  and 
gives  the  accomptams  their  quietus  eft. 
To  this  office'  are  brought  all  accounts 
which  pafs  the  remembrancer’s  office,  and 
remain  there,  that  if  any  flated  debt  be 
due  from  any  perfon,  Ihc  I'ame  nfiay  be 
drawn  down  into  the  great  roll  of  the 
pipe  ; upon  which  the  comptroller  ilfues 
outa  writ,  called  thefummonsofthe  pipe, 
for  recovery  thereof;  and  if  there  be  no 
goods  or  chattels,  the  clerk  then  draws 
down  the  debts  to  the  lord  treafurer’s  re- 
membrancer, to  .write  eftreals  againft: 
their  lands.  All  tallies  which  vouch  the 
payment  of  any  fum  contained  in  fuch 
accounts,  are  examined  and  allowed  by' 
the  chief  fecondary  of  the  pipe.  Befides 
the  chief  clerk  in  this  office,  there  are 
eight  attornies,  or  fworn  clerks,  and  a 
comptroller. 

PIPER,  PEPPER,  in  botany.  SeePEPPER. 

Piper,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecies  of  trigla, 
with  a bifid  roflrum,  and  tubulofe  nof- 
trils.  See  the  article  Trigla. 

The  head- of  this  fpecies  is  very  large  in 
proportion  to  the  body  ; the  mouth  is 
remarkably  wide  ; the  eyes  are  large, 
and  Hand  at  a very  fmall  diftance  from 
each  other  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and 
are  covered  with  a flcin  ; the  bony  cover- 
ing of  the  head  is  angulated,  and  termi- 
nates in  two  horns  at  the  hinder  part ; the 
roftrum  is  formed  into  fpines,  and  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  orbits  of  the  eyes  there 
is  alfo  a robufl  and  crooked  fpine ; the 
body  is  fomewhat  rounded,  and  of  a 
conic  figure,  very -large  towards  the  head, 
and  extremely  fmall  at  the  tail  ; over 
each  of  the  pefitoral  fins  there  ftands  a 
very  robufl  and  fliarp  thorn,  and  there 
are  on  each  fide  three  articulated  appen- 
dages : this  fiffi  grows  to  more  than  a 
foot  in  length  : and,  when  - caught,  it 
makes  a lingular  and  loud  noife. 

PIPERNO,  a town  of  Italy,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  pope,  and  Campania  of  Rome, 
fituated  fifty  miles  fouth-eafl  of  Rome, 
in  the  way  to  Naples. 

PIPLEY,  a port  town  of  India  in  Alia, 
fituated  on  the  well  fide  of  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  in  eaft  longit.  86®,  and  noith 
lat,  21/®. 

PIQUETE.  See  Picket  and  Picquet. 

PIQUETTE,  among  florifts,  a term  ufed 
for  a certain  fort  of  carnations,  which  have 
always  a white  ground,  and  are  fpotted, 
14  O a or, 
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or,  as  they  call  it,  pounced  with  fcarlet, 
red,  purple,  and  other  colours. 

PIQJJIGNI,  a town  in  France,  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Picardy,  fituated  on  the  river 
Somme,  leven  miles  eaft  of  Amiens, 

PIBANO,  a port  town  of  Iftria,  in  the 
territory  of  Venice,  fituated  on  a bay  in 
the  gulph  of  Venice,  ten  miles  fouth  of 
Cabo  d’lftria. 

PIRATE,  pyp.aTE,  cr  RovEil,  fjrala,  a 

perfon,  or  vaffel,  that  robs  on  the  high 
feas,  without  permiffion  or  authority  of 
any  prince  or  ftate. 

When  a pirate  enters  into  any  port  or 
haven,  and  there  robs  a merchant’s  Ihip, 
this  is  not  held  to  be  piracy,  becaufe  it  is 
not  done  on  the  high  fea,  but  it  is  a rob- 
* bery  at  the  common  law.  In  cafe  a ftiip 
is  riding  at  anchor  on  the  fea,  and  it 
happens  that  the  mariners  or  feamen  are 
par?  in  their  boat,  and  the  reft  on  fliore, 
by  which  accident  none  are  left  in  the 
fljip  j here,  if  a pirate  fliall  attack  her, 
and  commit  a robbery,  'the  fame  is  pira- 
cy, Neverthelefs,  the  taking,  by  a Ihip 
at  fea,  in  great  iieceflily  of  vifluals,  cables, 
ropes,  fuch  things  out  of  another 
veffel,  is  not  fo,  where  that  other  vtlTel 
can  fpare  fuch  things,  and  the  takers  pay 
or  give  fecurity  for  them.  The  manner 
of  trying  a pirate,  is  by  a fpecial  cora- 
jniiuon,  direfled  to  the  lord  high  admi- 
ral, fefr.  and  the  offence  of  piracy  may 
be  heard  and  determined,  as  if  the  rob- 
bery was  committed  on  land  ; and  offeti- 
ders  ftiall  fuffer  the  like  pains  of  death, 
lofs  of  lands  and  goods,  &c.  Perfons 
combining  to  yield  up  fhips  to  pirates, 
or  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  comman- 
ders of  fhips,  or  that  correfpond  with  any 
pirate,  are  adjudged  guilty  of  piracy. 
All  the  proper  goods  of  pirates  are  grant- 
ed to  the  lord  high  admiral  by  patent ; 
btft  not  their  piratical  goods,  which, 
where  the  owner  is  not  known,  belong 
to  the,  king, 

.pIRITZ,  a town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  , Upper  Saxony,  and  the  dutchy  of  Po- 
merania, fituated  fifteen  miles  fouth  of 
Stetip, 

PIROUETTE,  or  Pyroet,  in  the  naa- 
nege,  a turn  or  circumvolution,  which  a 
borfe  makes  without  changinghis  ground, 
Pirouettes  are  either  of  one  tread  or  pifte, 
or  of  twQ.  The  firft  is  an  entire  ihort 
turn  which  the  horfe  makes  upon  one 
tread,  and  alrnpft  in  ong  time,  in  fuch 
manner  as  that  his  head  comes  to  the 
place  where  his  tail  was,  without  put- 
pig  put  hjf  haunphes,  In  the  pirouette  of 
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. two  treads  ot  piftes,  be  takes  a final! 

, compafs  of  ground,  almoft  his  length, 
and  marks  both  with  the  fore-part  and 
the  hind. 

PISA,  a city  of  Italy,  in  the  dutchy  of 
Tufcany,  fituated  on  the  river  Arno, 
four  miles  eaft  of  the  fea,  and  ten  miles 
north  of  Leghorn. 

PISCA,  a port-town  of  Pern,  in  fouth 
America,  fituated  in^  the  province  of 
Lima:  weft  long.  76°,  fouth  lat.  14°. 
PISCARY,  pifcana,  in  our  amient  fta- 
tules,  the  liberty  of  fifhing  in  another 
man’s  waters. 

PISCATAWAY,  a harbour  of  New 
Hampfliire,.  in  America,  fituated  in  weft- 
long.  70°,,  and  norlb  lat.  43°  35'. 
PISCES,  in  aftronomy,  the  twelfth  fign 
or  conllcllation  of  the  zodiac.  The  ftais 
in  pifces,  in  Ptolemy’s  catalogue,  are  38  j 
in  Tycho’s,  33  ; and  in  the  Britannic, 
catalogue  log. 

PISCINA,  in  antiquity,  a large  bafon  in 
a public  place  or  fquare,  where  the  ro- 
man youth  learned  to  fwim,  and  which 
was  furrounded  with  a high  wall,  to 
prevent  calling  of  filth  into  it. 

It  alfo  fignifies  a lavatory  among  .the 
Turks,  placed  in  the  middle  court  of  a 
mofque  or  temple,  where  the  mulTul- 
mans  wafh  thenifelves  before  they  offer 
their  prayers.  See  Ablution. 
PISCIS  AUSTRALIS,  in  aftrdnomy.  Sea 
the  article  Austral. 

Piscis  VOLANS,  in  aftronomy,  a.fmall 
conftellation  of  the  fouthern  hemifphete 
unknown  to  the  anlients,  and  invifible 
to  us  in  thefe  northern  regions. 
PISONIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  dioe- 
cia-pentandria  clafs  of  plants,  thecorol- 
la  whereof  is  of  an  infundibuliforai 
fhape  i the  tube  is  fliort  5 the  limb  is  fe- 
miquinquifid  acute  and  patulous ; the 
fruit  is  an  oval  quinquangular  capfule, 

‘ formed  .of  five  valves,  and  containing 
only  one  cel! ; the  feed  is  fingle,  fmoolh, 
and  ovato  oblong. 

PISSASPHALTUM,  earth-pitch,  in 
natural  hiftory,  a fluid,  opake,  mineral 
body,  of  a thick  confiftence,  of  a ftrong 
fmel),  readily  inflarnmable,  but  leaving 
a refiduum  of  greyifli  afties  after  burning. 
It  arifes  out  of  -the  cracks  of  rocks,  in 
feveral  places  in  the  ifland  of  Sumatra, 
and  in  feme  other  parts  of  the  Eaft 
Indies',  and  is  much  efteemed  there,  in 
paralytic  difprders,  It  is  greatly  recom- 
mended by  the  antienis  as  an  empllient, 
maturant,  and  digeftive,  and  was  ufel 
in  cataplaftns  fpr  ripening  all  (pits  of  |u- 
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tnours,  and  againft  the  fciatica,  and  other 
pains  of  the  limbs. 

PJSSELiEUM  INDICUM,  BARBADOES- 
TAR,  in  natural  hiftory,  a mineral  fluid, 
of  the  nature  of  the  thicker  bitumens, 
and  of  all  others  the  molt  approaching,  in 
appearance,  colour,  and  confiftence,  to  the 
true  piffafphaltum,  tho’  differing  from  it 
in  other  refpefls.  It  is  very  frequent  in 
many  parts  of  America,  where  it  is  found 
trickling  down  the  fides  of  mountains 
in  large  quantities,  and  fometimes  float- 
ing on  the  furface  of  the  waters ; but  it 
feeins  to  be  almoft  loft  at  this  time  in  the 
ifland  of  Barbadoes,  from  whence  it  was 
originally  named.  It  has  been  greatly 
recommended  internally  in  coughs  and 
’ other  diforders  of  the  breaft  and  lungs ; 
but  it  is  feidora  to  be  met  with  genuine. 
riSTACIA,  in  botany,,_a  genus  of  the 
dioecia-pentandriaclafs  of  plants,  having 
no  corolla ; the  fruit  is  a dry  roundilh 
drupe,  and  the  feed  is  an  oval  fmooth  nut. 
k This  genus  comprehends  the  maftich- 

B tree,  the  turpentine-tree,  and  the  pif- 

^ tachia-nut-tree. 

Pillachia-nuts  abound  with  a fweet  and 
well-tafted  oil,  which  they  will  yield  in 
great  abundance,  on  being  preffed  after 
bruifing  them  : they  are  reckoned  vvhole- 
fome  and  nutritive,  and  ai-e  very  proper 
to  be  prefcribed  by  way  of  reftoratives, 
U eaten  in  a moderate  quantity,  and  to 
people  emaciated  with  long  illneffes. 
They  are  recommended  as  peculiarly 
good  to  prevent  obftruftions  of  the  liver. 

PISTE,  in  the  manege,  the  tread  or  track 
a horfe  makes  upon  the  ground  he  goes 
over.  The  pitte  of  a horfe  may  be  either 
fmgle  or  double  : if  the  rider  makes  him 
go  but  an  ordinary  gallop  in  a circle,  or 
rather  fquare,  he  will  make  but  a Angle 
pifte;  if  he  makes  him  gallop  with  his 
haunches  in,  he  will  make  two  piftes, 
one  with  the  fore  part,  another  with  the 
hind.  And  the  fame,  if  the  rider  makes 
him  paffage,  or  go  fide-ways,  either  in 
a ftraight  line,  or  Upon  a circle, 

PISTIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  gy- 
nandria-hexandria  dais  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  confifts  of  a Angle,  un- 
e.qual,  cucullated,  turbinated  petal : the 
fruit  is  a roundilh  capfule,  attenuated  at 
the  bafe,  containing  Ax  cells,  and  a few 
truncated  feeds. 

PISTIL,  among  botanifts,  denotes  the  fe- 
male organ  of  generation  in  plants ; it 
confifts  of  three  parts,  the  germen,  flyle, 
snd  lligmaj  the  germen  fupplies  the 


place  of  an  uterus  in  plants,  and  is  of 
various  fhapes,  but  always  Atuated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  piftil,  and  contains  the 
embryo-feeds : the  ftyle  is  a part  of  vari- 
ous forms  alfo,  but  always  placed  on  the 
germen  : and  the  ftigma  is  alfo  of  various 
figures,  but  always  placed  on  the  top  of 
.the  ftyle,  or,  if  that  be  wanting,  on  the 
top  of  the  germen. 

PISTOJA,  a town  of  Tufcany,  twenty- 
miles  north-weft  of  Florence. 

PISTOL,  the  fmalleft  piece  of  fire-arms, 
borne  at  the  faddle-bow,  on  the  girdle, 
and  in  the  pocket. 

PISTOLE,  a gold-coin,  ftruck  in  Spain, 
and  in  feveral  parts  of  Italy,  Switzerland, 
fife.  See  the  article  Coin. 

The  piftole  has  its  augmentations  and  di- 
minutions, which  are  quadruple  piftoles, 
double  piftoles,  and  half-piftoles. 

PISTON,  embolus,  in  pump-work,  is  a 
Ihort  cylinder  of  metal,  or. other  folid 
fubftance,  fitted  exaflly  to  the  cavity  of 
the  barrel  or  body  of  the  pump. 

Here  follows  an  account  of  Mr.  Beli- 
dor’s  piftons  or  buckets,  which  are  either 
lifting  or  fucking.  The  lifting  pifton 
confifts  of  a fliort  hollow  cylinder  CDIK. 
(plate  CCII.  fig.  i,n°  i,  i,  3,  4.)  which 
has  at  bottom  two  ears,  or  handles,  cut 
from  the  cylinder,  as  El,  F K,  with  a 
hole  through  each,  which  is  to  receive  a 
ftrong  pin  ML,(n®z.)  to  join  it  to 
its  lifting  rod  P N O.  This  cylinder  has 
a broad  Ihoulder  E F,  ftanding  out  to 
flop  feveral  rings  of  leather,  which  are 
flipped  upon  the  cylinder,  as  you  may 
fee  at  GH  (n°  2,  3.)  There  is  at  the 
upper  end  a male  ferew  CD,  to  receive 
the  female  one  AB.  Upon  the  face  or 
flat  of  this  ferew  is  fattened,  with  fmall 
ferews,  and  a leather  between,  the  valve 
Q^;  the  defeription  of  which  will  be 
given  under  the  article  Valve. 

In  the  fucking  piftons  {ibid.  n°  5,  6,  7.) 
the  valves  are  not  A:rewed  to  the  pieces 
that  hold  and  fqueeze  the  leathers  F G 
(by  A B in  the  former  piftons)  ; but  are 
fattened  between  the  handles  C,  D,  by 
means  of  fmall  ferews,  upon  a return  of 
the  cylinder.  (n®  5.)  Ihews  the  valve 
Upright  upon  its  bed  ; H L,  the  hollow 
of  the  cylinder;  and  IK,  the  leathers. 
The  handle  here  is'  at  top,  with  its  rod 
and  center-pin.  N°  6.  ibid,  reprefents 
the  pifton  with  only  one  of  its  handles  at 
C ; the  other  being  taken  off,  the  better 
to  fliew  the  valve  upright  and  in  front  at 
0^  A B is  the  returq  of  the  cylinder  on 

which 
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which  the  bed  of  the  valve  is  fcrewed  ; 
and  HL,  the  place  of  the  leathern  rings. 
N°  7.  ib.  flievvs  the  pilton  viewed  down- 
wards, from  the  center-pin  that  goes 
through  the  handles  OP,  OP,  but  the 
rod  is  otf;  MM,  N N,  are  the  places 
where  the  bed  of  the  rod  is  fcrewed,  and 
Qjs  the  valve  Unit. 

Thefe  piftons  require  to  be  very  exaflly 
turned  in  a lathe,  and  the  barrels  in  which 
they  work  to  be  nicely  bored,  otherwife 
they  will  not  be  tight.  However,  *if  a 
thin  leather  be  folded  .upwards  at  A B 
(n"  5.)  anchanothcr  folded  downwards  at 
F G,  they  will  do  pretty  well,  notwith- 
Itanding  fome’  irregularities  : fuch  lea- 
thers may  be  feen  in  our  defcription  of 
the  forcing-pump.  See  the  articles  For- 
ger and  Pump. 

PISUM,  the  PEA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  diadelphia-decandria  clafs  of  plants, 
withatetr-petalous  papilionaceous  flower; 
its  fruit  is  a large,  unilocular,  and  bi- 
valve pod,  containing  Teveral  globofe 
feeds. 

Peas  are  nutritive,  and  accordingly  ufed 
for  food,  but  rarely  for  any  medicinal 
' purpofes,  except  to  keep  ilTues  open  ; for 
which  purpofe  they  are  rubbed  with  ball- ' 
licon,  or  linimentum  Arctei. 

There  is  alfo  a medicinal  compofition 
called  pifa,  from  its  being  made  up  in 
the  form  of  peas.  The  yellow  kind, 
pifa  lutea,  is  made  of  yellow  ochre,  half 
an  ounce  ; ' florentine  orrice-root,  two 
drams  ; yellow  bees-wax,  one  ounce  ; 
and  Venice  turpentine,  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  them  into  peas : thefe  are 
intended  to  promote  the  running  of  if- 
fues,  as  they  draw  more  than  common 
white  peas.  There  is  alfo  a red  kind, 
made  of  vermilion,  half  an  ounce  ; her- 
modaftyls,  two  drams ; yellow  bee.s-wax, 
fix  drams;  which  are  to  be  formed  into 
peas  with  turpentine. 

PIT  of  a theatre,  all  that  fpace  between 
the  amphitheatre  or  galleries,  and  theatre 
or  ftage,  railed  by  the  antients  orcheftra. 
See  the  article  Orchestra. 

.BW/re-Pits,  the  name  given  by  tlie  people 
of  Worcellerfliire  and  Chefliire  to  the 
wells  or  pits  affcrding  falt-water,  out  of 
which  they  extracl  the  fait.  See  Salt. 

PITCH,  a,  tenacious  oily  fubftance,  drawn 
chiefly  from  pines  and  firs,  and  ufed  in 
fliipping,  medicine,  and  various  other 
arts : or  it  is  more  properly  tar,  infpif- 
fated  by  boiling  it  over  a flow  fire. 

The  method  of  procuring  the  tar,  is  by 
cleaving  the  trees  into  fmall  billets,  which 


are  laid  in  a furnace  that  has  two  aper. 
tures,  through  one  of  which  the  fire  is 

■ put,  and  through  the  other  the  pitch  is 
gathered,  which,  ouzing  from  the  wood 
runs  along  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  in- 
to places  made  to  receive  it.  When  the 
fmoke,  which  is  here  very  thick,  gives  it 
its  blacknefs ; this  is  called  tar,  which 
on  being  boiled,  to  confume  more  of  its 
moifture,  becomes  pitch.  See  Tar. 
There  is  another  method  of  drawing 
pitch,  ufed  in  the  Levant : a pit  is  dug  in 
the  ground,  two  ells  in  diameter  at  the 
top,  but  contraiSling  as  it  grows  deeper ; 
this  is  filled  with  branches  of  pine,  cloven 
into  fliivers ; the  wood  at  the  top  of  the 
pit  is  then  fet  on  fire,  and  burning  down- 
wards, the  tar  runs  from  it,  out  of  a 
hole  made  in  the  bottom;  and  this  is 
boiled,  as  above,  to  give  it  the  confiftence 
of  pitch.  , 

Pitch  acquires  different  names,  according 
to  its  different  preparations,  colours,  and 
qualities  : as  it  diftils  from  the  wood,  it 
is  called  barras ; but  afterwards  it  affumes 
a double  name,  the  fineft  and  cleareft  be- 
ing called  galipot,  and  the  coarfer  mar- 
bled barras.  Of  the  galipot  is  made  what 
is  called  white  pitch,  or  burgundy  pitch, 
which  is  nothing  but  the  galipot  melted 
with  oil  of  turpentine ; though  fome  will 
have  it  a native  pitch,  dillilling  from  a 
refinous  tree  growing  in  the  mountains 
of  Franche  Comte. 

pitch  from  the  britilh  plantations  pays 
on  being  imported,  a duty  of  9s.  yid. 

■ for  every  laft,  containing  twelve  barrels, 
and  draws  back  on  exportation  8 s.  5Jd. 
For  every  twelve  barrels  not  from  the 
britifli  plantations,  on  importation,  los. 

t6- 

9'^d.  and  draws  back,  on  exportation, 

100  ,,i 

9 s. 
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PITH,  in  vegetation,  the  foft  fpnngy  fub- 
ftartce  contained  in  the  central  parts  of 
plants  and  trees.  As  the  fubftance  of 
the  trunk  in  trees,  fays  Boerliaave,  be- 
comes more  woody,  the  pith  is  ooropref- 
fed,  and  ftraitened  to  fuch  a degree,  that 
it  wholly  difappears.  It  is  plain  from 
this,  that  the  office  of  the  pith  in  vegeta- 
tion, cannot  be  very  great-,  fince  it  is  not 
of  perpetual  duration.  By  its  fputtgy 
ftrufiltire,  it  feems  fitted  to  receive  any 
fuperfluous  moifture,  that  might  tranfude 
through  the  pores  of  the  woody  fibres. 
If,  by  the  excefs  of  fuch  moifture,  or 
from  any  other  caufe,  it  happens  to  rot 
and  perilh,  as  frequently  happens  in  elms. 

the 
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the  tree  is  found  to  grow  full  as  well 
without  it  ; a proof  it  is  of  no  elTential 
ufe  in  vegetation. 

PITHA,  a port-town  of  Sweden,  capital 
of  the  province  of  Pitha-Lapmark,  fi- 
tuated  on  the  welt  fide  of  the  Bothnia 
gulph ! eall  long.  *o°,  north  lat.  64'’  45^ 

PITTANCE,  pidantia,  a word  chiefly 
ufed  among  religious,  and  thofe  who  live 
in  a community,  fignifying  the  commons, 
or  allowance  of  meat,  be  it  fifli,  flelh, 
or  the  like,  ftatedly  eaten  at  meals,  be- 
fides  bread, 

PITTENWEEM,  a port- town  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  comity  of  Fife,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  twenty- 
three  miles  north-eaft  of  Edinburgh. 

PITUITA.  See  Phlegm  and  Saliva. 

piTUITARY  GLAND,  in  anatomy,  a 
gland  in  the  brain,  of  the  lize  of  a very 
large  pea,  placed  under  the  cella  of  the 
os  fphenoides,  under-the  infundibulum, 
wherewith  it  communicates,  receiving 
from  it  a lymph  or  a juice,  which  the  in- 
fundibulum derives  from  the,  plexus  cho- 
roides  and  pineal  gland  ; and  from  this 
lympha  does  the  gland  itfelf  take  its  name. 
It  alfo  filtrates  a juice  itfelf,  feparating 
from  the  blood  a white  liquor,  very  fub- 
tile,  and  apparently  very  fpirituous. 

PIVAT,  or  Pivot,  afoot  or  Ihoe  of  iron, 
or  other  metal,  ufually  conical,  or  ter- 
minating in  a point,  whereby  a body, 
intended  to  turn  round,  bears  on  another 
fixed  at  reft,  and  performs  its  circumvo- 
lutions. The  pivot  ufually  bears  or  turns 
round  in  a foie,  or  piece  of  iron  or  brafs, 
hollowed  to  receive  it. 

PLACAGNOSCIERIA,  in  natural  hif- 
tory,  the  name  of  a genus  of  fpars.  See 
■the  article  Spar. 

The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  dull  and 
opake,  cryftalline,  terrene  fpars,  formed 
into  crufts,  and  of  an  irregular  and  not 
ftriated  texture  within.  Of  this  genus 
there  are  three  known  fpecies.  i.  A 
hard,  whitifli  brown  one,  found  very 
frequently  on  the  roofs  and  Tides  of  ca- 
verns on  Mendip-hills,  and  in  other  parts 
of  England.  a.  A dull,  crumbly, 
whitifli  one,  found  in  many  parts  of 
England,  encrulling  the  fides  of  caverns, 
and  of  fiffures  of  llone.  And,  3.  A 
dull,  pale-browm  one,  of  a very  coarfe 
texture.  This'is  the  mod  common  of 
all  the  bodies  of  this  genus,  and  is  found 
in  variety  of  forms;  among  others,  en- 
,crufting  the  fides  and  botloms  of  our  tea- 
kettles, and  other  veflels,  in  which  vva- 
ter  is  frequently  boiled. 
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PLACARD,  or  Placart,  among  fo- 
reigners, fignifies  a leaf  or  fiieet  of  paper, 
ftretched  out,  and  applied  on  a wall  or 
poft,  containing  edifts,  regulations,  &c. 
Among  us,  placard  fignifies  a licence, 
whereby  a perfon  is  permitted  to  ufe  un- 
lawful games,  Sfc. 

Placard,  in  architeflure,  denotes  the  de- 
coration of  the  door  of  an  apartment, 
confining  of  a chambranle,  crowned  with 
its  frieze  or  gorge,  and  a corniche,  fome- 
times-  fupported  by  confoles.  See  the 
article  Door., 

PLACE,  locus,  in  philofophy,  a mode  of 
fpace,  or  that  part  of  immoveable  fpace 
which  any  body  polfelTes.  See  Space. 
Place  is  to  fpace  or  expanfion,  fays  Mr. 
Locke,  as  time  is  to  duration.  Our 
idea  of  place  is  nothing  but  the  relative 
pofition  of  any  thing  with  reference  to 
Its  diftance  from  fome  fixed  and  certain 
points.  Whence  we  fay,  that' a thing 
has  or  has  not  changed  place,  when  its 
diftance  either  is  or  is  not  altered  with 
refpeft  to  thofe  bodies  with  which  we 
have  occafion  to  compare  it.  That  this 
is  fo,  continues  that  great  philofopher, 
we  may  eafily  gather  from  hence,  that 
we  have  no  idea  of  the  place  of  the 
univerfe,  though  we  can  of  all  its  parts. 
To  fay  that  the  world  is  fomewhere, 
means  no  more  than  that  it  does  exift  s 
however,  the  word  place  is  fometimea 
taken  to  fignify  that  fpace  which  any 
body  takes  up ; and  in  this  fenfe,  ac- 
cording to  the  fame  author,  the  univerfe 
may  be-  conceived  in  a place  ;,  but  he 
thinks  that  this  portion  of  infinite  fpace 
poffefled  by  the  material  world,  might 
more  properly  be  called  extenCon. 
Ariftotle,  and  his  followers,  conceive 
place  to  be  the  immoveable  and  conti- 
guous concave  furface  of  an  ambient 
body ; fo  that,  as  Mr,  Boyle  obferves, 
it  is  a kind  of  veflel,  which  every  way 
contains  the  body  lodged  in  it;  only 
with  this  difference,  that  a veffel  is 
a kind  of  moveable  place  i hence  it  has 
been  ufually  affirmed,  that  what  is  in  no 
place,  is  not  at  all ; yet  it  appears  nor, 
lays  the  laft  mentioned  author,  how  the 
outermoft  heaven  can  be  called  a place, 
fince  thefe  philofophers  afferting  the 
world  to  be  finite,  muft  grant  there  is 
no  ambient  body  without  it  to  contain 
it;  and  if  the  outermoft  heaven  fliould 
be  impelled  by  the  power  .of  God  in  a 
ftiaight  line,  this  or  that  way,  there  would 
enfiie  a motion  without  a change  of 
place  j for  the  outermoft  heaven  which 
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was  in  none  before,  and  does  not  by  its 
progreffion  come  to  be  contained  by  a 
new  ambient  body,  and,  in  this  cafe, 
even  according  to  the  favourers  of  Ari- 
ftotle,  who  approve  Des  Cartes’  defini- 
tion of  local  motion,  the  world  may  be 
faid  to  move  without  changing  place  ; 
for  it  does  not  pafs  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  fome  bodies  to  that  of  others ; 
Cnee  comprifing  all  bodies,  and  yet  be- 
ing bounded,  there  is  no  body  for  it  to 
leave  behind,  nor  any  beyond  for  it  to 
approach.  See  the  article  Motion. 
Ariftotle  divides  fpace  into  external  and 
internal  5 the  firft  being  that  already  con- 
fidered,  includes,  or  contains  the  body  ; 
and  the  other,  that  fpace  or  room  which  , 
the  body  contains.  But  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton better  and  more  intelligibly  diftin- 
giiilhes  place  into  abfolute  and  relative  ; , 
ahfolute  or  primary  place  being  that  part 
of  infinite  and  immoveable  fpace  which  a 
body  poffelfes ; and  relative  or  fecon- 
■ dary  place  being  the  fpace  it  polfelTes, 
confidered  with  regard  to  the  other  ad- 
jacent bodies. 

Optical  Place,  the  point  to  which  the  eye 
refers  an  objeft. 

■ The  optica!  place  of  a ftar  is  a point  of  the 
furface  of  the  mundane  fphere,  wherein 
a fpeflator  fees  the  center  of  a ftar.  See 
the  article  Parallax, 

Place  of  radidfion,  is  the  fpace  in  a me- 
dium or  tcanfparent  body  through  which 
any  vifible  objeft  radiates. 

The  place  of  the  fun,  ftar,  ISc.  alfo  de- 
notes the  lign  and  degree  of  the  zodiac 
which  the  luminary  is  in  ; or  the  degree 
of  the,  ecliptic,  reckoning  from  the  be- 
ginning of  aries,  which  the  planet  or 
ftar’scircle  of  longitude  cuts;  and  there- 
fore coincides  with  the  longitude  of  the 
fun,  planet,  or  ftar.  . As  the  line  of  the 
fun's  greateft  declination  ejR  30':  to'the 
fine  of  any  prefent  declination  given  or 
obferved,  for  inftance,  23®  15' : : fo  is  the 
radius  10  ; to  the  fine  of  his  longitude 
81®  51';  which,  if  the  declination  were 
north,  would  give  20®  ya' of  gemini ; if 
fouth  20®  52I  of  capricorn  for  the  fun’s 
place.  See  Declination,  6ff.. 

The  place  of  the  moon  being  that  part  of 
her  orbit  wherein  Ihe  is  found  at  any 
time,  is  of  various  kinds,  by  realbn  of 
the  great  inequalities  of  the  lunar  mo- 
tions, which  render  a number  of  equa- 
tions and  reduflions  necefiary  before  the 
juft  point  be  found.  The  moon’s  fiftir 
tious  place  is  her  place  once  equated; 
her  place  nearly  true,  is  her  place  twice 


equated ; and  her  true  place  is  her  place 
thrice  equated.  See  the  article  Moor, 

Excentric  Vij  A.CE  of  a planet.  See  the  ar. 
fide  Excentric.  - 

Geocentric  Place  of  a planet.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Geocentric. 

Heliocentric  Place  of  a platiet.  See  the 
article  Heliocentric. 

Place,  in  geometry.  See  Locus. 

Place,  in  war,  a general  name  for  all 
kinds  of  fortreffes  where  a party  may  de- 
fend themfelves:  thus,  t.  A ftrong  or 
fortified  place,  is  one  flanked,  and  co. 
vered  with  baftions.  2.  A regular  place, 
one  whofe  angles,  fides,  baftions,  aad 
other  parts,  are  equal ; and  this  is  ufu- 
ally  denominated  frotn  the  number  of 
its  angles,  as  a pentagon,  hexagon,  6ir. 

3.  Irregular  place,  is  one  whofe  fides 
and  angles  are  unequal.  4.  Place  of 
arms,  is  a ftrong  city  or  town  pitched 
upon  for  the  chief  magazine  of  an  army ; 
or,  in  a city  or  garrifon,  it  is  a large 
open  fpot  of  ground,  ufually  near  the 
center  of  the  place  where  the  grand 
guard  is  commonly  kept,  and  the  gar- 
rifon holds  its  rendezvous  at  reviews; 
and  in  cafes  of  alarm  to  receive  orders 
from  the  governor.  5.  Place  of  arms 
of  an  attack,  in  a liege,  is  a fpacious 
place  covered  from  the  enemy  by  a pa- 
rapet or  epaulement,  where  the  foldiets 
are  polled  ready  to  fuftain  thofe  at  work 
in  the  trenches  againft  the  foldiers  of  the 
garrifon.  6.  Place  of  arms  particular, 
in  a garrifon,  a.place  near  every  baltion 
where  the  foldiers  fent  from  the  grand 
place  to  the  quarters  affigned  them,  re- 
lieve thofe  that  are  either  upon  the  guard 
or  in  fight.  7.  Place  of  arms  without, 
is  a place  allowed  to  the  covert-way  for 
the  planting  of  cannon,  to  oblige  thofe 
who  advance  in  their  approaches  to  re- 
tire. 8.  Place  of  arms  in  a camp,  a 
large  place  at  the  head  of  the  camp  for 
the  army  to  be  ranged  in  and  drawn  up 
in  battalia.  There  is  alfo  a place  for 
each  particular  body,  troop,  or  company, 
to  affemble  in.  See  the  articles  Camf, 
Troop,  &c. 

Place,  in  logic  and  oratory,  denotes  the 
feat  or  fource  of  anriii^taent,  of  which 
there  ate  two  kinds,  inartificial  and  ar- 
tificial ; the  firft  is  the-gkc^jrf'teltaouy, 

. authoi’ity,  Sic.  the  fecond',  that  of  rea- 
fon,  as  when  we  argue  from  univerfals, 
caufes,  &c. 

Common  Place.-  See  Common  place, 
PLACENTA,  in  anatomy,  a foft  rqundilh 
niafs  found  in  the  womb  of  pregnant 

women; 
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women  ; which  from  its  refemhlance  to 
the  liver,  was  called  by  the  antients 
hepar  uterinum,  the  uterine  liver. 

The  number  of  placentae  in  human  fub- 
jeSs,  anfwers  to  that  of  the  fcetufes  ; and 
as  thefe  are  ufually  Angle,  the  placenta  is 
ufually  fo  too : but  when  there  are  two  or 
more  foetufes,  there  are  always  as  many 
placentae;  yet  in  this  cafe  they  often  co- 
here together  fo  as  to  feem  but  one ; 
but  even  in  this  cafe,  their  velfels  do  not 
communicate  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  placenta  is  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
in  diameter,  and  about  an  inch  in  thiclc- 
nefs.  Its  convex  and  fpongy  part  is 
connefled  to  the  uterus,  by  means  of  a 
very  thin  and  fine  membrane,  which  is 
reticulated,  villofe,  and  continuous  with 
the  chorion.  Its  concave  part  is  turned 
towards  the  foetus,  and  (hews  a multi- 
tude of  very  large  vefiets:  it  is  joined 
to  the  navel  firing,  and  furrounded  with 
a fmooth  membrane  from  ‘the  chorion 
and  amnios.  It  has  no  certain  part  of 
the  uterus  to  adhere  to  ; but  is  ufually 
fixed  to  its  bottom.  Its  fubftance,  ac- 
cording to  Ruyfch  and  Heifier,  is  truly 
vafcular,  orcompofed  folely  and  entirely 
of  the  umbilical  veins  and  arteries,  in- 
tervVoven  in  a very  curious  manner. 

The  placenta  has  generally  been  looked 
Upon  as  an  original  part  amoUg-the  fe- 
cundines;  but  according  to  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Simfon  of  St.  Andrews,  it  feems 
to  have  no  place  in  the  ovarium,  nor 
in  the  uterus,  till  once  the  ovUm  be- 
comes contiguous  to  the  fundus,  and 
then  every  contiguous  part  becomes  real- 
ly a placenta.  He  thinks  the  fundus 
uteri  a place  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
growth  of  the  placenta,  as  proper  foils 
encourage  the  growth  of  the  roots  of 
trees  and  (hrubs,  many  of  which  are  pro- 
pagated by  the  branches  however  placed  : 
fo  that  every  part  of  them  feems  equally 
fitted  to  be  root  or  branch.  Hence  he 
thinks  extra  uterine  conceptipns  can  have 
no  placenta;  and  he  fays,  there  are  no 
infiances  in  authors  to  contradifl  his  opi- 
nion. The  placenta,  Recording  to  Dr. 
Monro  of  Edinburgh,  does  not  increafe 
in  the  fame  proportion  which  the  foetus 
does ; for  the  fmaller  the  feetus  is,  the 
placenta  is  propoitionally  larger.  The 
■pld'centa  genfefally  adheres  to,  or  near, 
the  fundus  of  the  womb,  and  is  covered 
on.  the  fide  next  to  the  womb,  with  a fine 
membranous  coniiiiuation  of  the  chorion. 
The  feparation  of  the  placenta  from  the 
womb  mufi  produce  abortions,  and  this. 
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may  be  Pccafioned  by  different  caiilcs 
operating  in  various  manners,  and  re- 
quires very  different  treatment  to  prevent 
the  lofs  of  the  foetus. 

The  ufe  of  the  placenta  is,  together  with 
the  chorion,  to  abforb  the  nutritious 
juice  from  the  mother’s  uterus,  as  the 
intefiines  do  the  chyle;  ^nd  finally  td 
tranfmit  it  to  the  foetus,  by  means  of  the 
umbilical  veins.  And  it  probably  ferves 
to  refund  again  to  the  parent,  the  blood 
and  nrine  of  the  foetus,  by  the  umbilical 
arteries. 

Placenta  is  alfo  a term  ufed,  by  fome 
botanifis,  for  what  is  more  ufually  called 
the  reteptarle  of  the  feeds.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Receptaculum  Seminum. 

PLACENTIA,  a city  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Efiramadura  : weft  long.  6°, 
north  lat.  39°  45'. 

PLACENTiA,  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Guipufcoa,  forty  miles  eaft  of 
Bilboa, 

Placentia,  a port-town  of  Newfound- 
land, lituated  on  a bay  on  the  fouih-ealt 
part  of  the  illand  t weft  long.  56°,  north 
lat.  48°. 

Placentia,  or  Piacenza,  a city  of  Ita- 
ly, in  the  dutchv  of  Parma  : eaft  long, 
lo®  15',  north  lat.  45". 

PLACITA,.  PLEAS,  in  a law-fenfe.  See 
the  article  Plea. 

PLACITUM,  in  lavv,  a fenteflceof  a courtj 
or  an  opinion,  decree,  or  ordinance. 

PLAFOND,  orPLAFOuND,  in  architect 
tore,  the  ceiling  of  a room,  whether  it 
be  flat  or  arched,'  lined  with  platter  or 
joiner’s  work,  and  frequently  enriched 
with  painting. 

The  word  plafond  is  alfo  more  particu- 
larly ufed  for  the  bottom  of  the  projec- 
ture  of  the  larmier  of  the  corniche,  called 
alfo  foffit.  See  the  article  Soffit  A, 

RLAGIAR'VT,  in  philology,  the  purloitli 
ing  another  perfon’s  works,  and  putting 
them  off  for  a man’s  own.  Among  the 
Romans,  plagiarius  was  properly  a per- 
fon  who  bought,  fold,  or  retained  a free- 
man for  a (lave  ; and  was  fo  called,  bei- 
caitfe  by  the  Flavian  lavV  fuch  perfons 
were  condemned,  ad  plagas,  to  be 
whipped. 

I*LAGItrRI,  among  ichthyologifts,  ohe  of 
the  clalTes  of  fifties  ; comprehending  all 
ihofe  which  have  the  tails  not  perpen- 
dicular, but  placed  in  an  horizontal  di- 
reftion ; and  fuch  are  all  the  cetaceous 
fifties,  and  they  only,  as  the  phyfeter, 
dolphin,  monodon,  catodon,  and  thri- 
ehechui>.  See  Physeter,  fife. 
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Jll,AGUE,  Pestilence,  or  Pestilen- 
tial FEVEa,  a moft  acute  feverj  aii- 
fing  from  a poifonous  miafma,  brought 
from  oriental  countries,  which,  unlel's  it 
is  immediately  expelled  out  of  the  body, 
by  the  (Irength  of  the  vital  motions,  by 
buboes  and  carbuncles,  proves  fatal. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  moft  contagious 
difeafes,  fays  Hoffman,  the  venomous 
miafma  is  fwallowed  with  the  air,  and 
inlinuates  itfelf  into  the  falival  juice  ; 
whence  it  affaults  the  head,  brain,  nerves, 
and  animal  fpirits ; producing  a torpor 
in  the  head,  a heavinefs,  a lleepinefs,  a 
violent  pain,  a ftupor  of  the  fenfes,  a for- 
getfulnefs,  inquietude,  watching,  and  lofs 
of  ftrength.  From  the  fauces  it  pro- 
ceeds to  the  ftomach,  creating  a loath- 
ing of  food,  naufeas,  anxiety  of  the 
precordia,  a cardialgia  attended  with 
fainting,  reaching  to  vomit,  and  vomit- 
ing itfelf.  Hence  it  proceeds  to  the 
membranes  of  the  fpinal  marrow,  the 
coats  of  the  arteries,  producing  horrors, 
a languid,  fmall,  contrafied,  quick  puUe, 
and  even  fainting.  All  which  are  ge- 
nerally fignsand  fymptoms  of  the  plague, 
which  are  of  a more  violent  and  quick 
operation  in  proportion  to  the  virulence 
of  the  peftilential  miafma.  This  dif- 
eafe  differs  from  other  contagious,  ma- 
lignant, and  eruptive  fevers,  becaufe  it 
is  the  moft  acute,  and  fometimes  kills 
on  the  firft,  and  fometimes  on  the  fecond 
day.  In  ourclim.ate  it  is  not  epidemic 
or  fporadic,  from  a bad  way  of  living, 
or  an  unhealthful  air,  but  happens  when 
it  is  moft  falutary,  from  contagion  alone, 
and  is  imported  fi-om  hot  countries  where 
this  difeafe  rages.  It  will’not  only  abate 
by  intenfe  cold,  but  be  peifedlly  extin- 
guiflied  ! wherefore  in  a cold  feafon  and 
very  cold  countries,  it  either  does  not 
appear  at  all,  or  in  a very  mild  degree  ; 
whereas  if  the  climate  is  hot,  it  is  not 
only  moft  violent,  but  moft  common." 
All  plagues  are  not  of  the  fame  nature, 
but  vary  according  to  different  conftitu- 
tions  and  circumftances ; but  all  who 
have  written  of  the  plague  iiniverfally 
agree,  that  fpongy  and  porous  bodies, 
of  an  obefe  habit,  of  a fanguine  and 
phlegmatico-fanguine  cnnftitiitions,  wo- 
men, young  perfons  and  ctiildren,  per- 
fons  of  a timid  difpofition,  that  are  poor, 
live  hard,  or  are  given  to  luxury,'  and 
fit  up  late  at  night,  are  mqre  apt  to  be 
affliiled  with  this  difeafe  than  the  ftrong 
and  intrepid,  lean,  nervous,  endued  with 
large  veffels,  men,  old  pesfonS  obnoxi- 


ous to  the  haemorrhoidal  flux,  and  who 
have  iffues  and  open  ulcers.  Nothing 
brings  on  this  diftemper  fooher  than  fear 
a dread  of  death,  and  a confternation  of 
the  mind.  If  the  peftilential  poifon  is 
not  expelled  to  the  external  parts,  it  is 
certainly  fatal  5 nor  is  this  to  be  done, 
according  to  Hoffman,  as  in  other  fe- 
vers,  by  large  fweSts,  by  ftools,  by  a 
flux  of  urine,  by  bleeding  at  the  noie, 
either  natural  or  artificial ; for  thife 
threaten  deftruflioh.  The  falutary  and 
critical  excretion  which  perfeflly  folves 
the  peftilential  difeafe,  is  by  tumours  ia 
the  furface  of  the  body,  not  otherwjfe 
than  the  eryfipelas,  between  the  third 
and  fourth  day,  and  the  fooner  the  betifr, 
becaufe  then  the  fymptoms  are  mitigated. 
That  there  is  poifon  contained  in  thefe 
tumours  appears  from  hence,  that  if  die 
furgeon  opens  any  of  the  tumours  with 
his  lancet,  and  then  bleeds  a found  man 
with  the  fame,  he  will  be  immediately 
feized  with  the  plague.  The  peliileh- 
tial  tumours  are  of  two  kinds,  the  firft 
arifes  in  the  glandulous  places,  moft 
commonly  in  the  groin  and  arm-pits; 
fometimes  in  the  parotid  and  mammary 
glands,  as  alfo  the  lovver  maxillary,  and 
in  thofe  near  the  afpera  arteria.  The 
defcription  and  treatment  of  thefe  (u- 
mburs,  may  be  feen  under  the  article 
Pefiilential  IJuBO. 

The  other  fort  is  the.  anthrax,  or  "car- 
buncle,  and  is  already  treated  of  under 
the  article  Carbuncle. 

As  in  the  fmall-pox  the  management 
confifts  in  clearing  the  primae  vias  in  the 
beginning,  in  regulating  the  fever,  and 
in  promoting  the  natural  difcharges;  fo 
in  the  plague,  the  fame  indications  will 
take  place.  When  the  fever  is  veiy 
acute,  a cool  regimen  is  necefihry  ; but 
when  the  pulfe  is  languid,  and  the  heat 
not  exceflive,  moderate  cordials  mull  be 
ufed.  The  moft  gentle  emetics  may  be 
given ; the  heft  is  ipecacuhana,  if  the 
itomach  or  bowels  are  not  inflamed,  for 
in  that  cafe  certain  death  may  be  ex- 
pefled.  In  France  they  bleed  about 
twelve  ounces  on  the  firft  day,  and  then 
four  or  five  ounces  every  two  hours  after. 
This,  they  fav,  had  extraordinary  fuccefs 
with  the  afli  (lance  only  of  cooling  ptifans, 
and  fuch  like  drinks,  which  they  gave 
plentifully  at  the  fame  time.  Syden- 
ham advifes,  that  fweating  he  continued 
without  intermilfion.  Dr.  Mead  recom- 
mends an  infulion  of  Virginia  fnake-root 
in  boiling  water,  as  the  moft  proper  fn- 
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Sorific  : ov  for  want  of  that,  fbme  other 
warm  aromatic,  with  the  addition  of 
about  a fourth  part  of  aqua  theriacalis. 
Thofe  who  are  obliged  to  be  near  the 
fick,  mult  take  care  that  the  miafmata 
do  not  approach  the  vital  juices,  nor 
yet  the  falival,  to  which  purpofe  pbyli- 
cians  recommend  frequent  fpitting,  and 
wafliing  the  mouth  with  vinegar  or  wine, 
or  fnuffing  them  up  the  nofe.  The  effi- 
cacy vvill  be  ftill  greater  if  they  are  im- 
bued with  rue,  or  citron-rind.  It  will 
be  likewife  proper  to  get  a few  fpoonfuls 
of  rhenilli  wine,  or  bezoardic  vinegar 
diluted  with  water  or  wine,  and  fo  take 
them.  The  Turks  deal  much  in  the 
juice  of  lemons.  Externally  many  re- 
commend the  ufe  of  ilTues,  becaufe  the 
matter  of  the  miafma  is  wont  to  adhere 
to  the  ferous  part  of  the  blood,  and  to 
be  brought  by  the  ftrengih  of  nature 
to  the  place  where  the  ilTue  is  made. 
When  the  plague  is  aflually  begun,  and 
the  body  is  coftive,  a gentle  clyfterfhould 
be  ufed.  Then  a fweat  ftiould  be  pro- 
moted twenty-four  hours  at  leaft,  that 
the  poifon  may  exhale  and  pafs  through 
the  Ikin ; and  epithems  to  the  heart  will 
not  be  without  benefit : they  may  be 

. made  of  theriac,  exprefled  oil  of  nutmegs, 
camphor,  faffron,  caftor,  and  balfam  of 
Peru.  Langius  recommends  bleeding 
after  fweating : but  above  all  acids  are 
Viighly  praifed,  fuch  as  juice  of  citrons, 
Seville-oranges,  lemons,  vinegar,  Sfr. 
When  the  ftrength  of  the  difeafe  is  van- 
quillied,  geptle  laxatives  will  be  proper 
to  expel  the  fordes  during  the  courfe  of 
the  di.'eafe.  Mindererus  aficrts,  that 
unlefs  alexiterials  be  given  twenty-four 
hours,  all  medicines  are  vain. 

Plague-water,  aqua  efidemka,  one  of’ 
the  compound  waters  of  the  Ihops,  di- 
ftilled  from  mint,  rofemary,  angelica- 
roots,  {£fr. 

PLAIN,  flantis,  in  general,  an  appellation 
given  to  whatever  is  finooth  and  even,  or 
fimple,  obvious,  and  eafy  to  be  under- 
ftood  i and,  confequently.  Hands  oppofed 
to  rough,  enriched,  or  laboured. 

A plain  figure,  in  geometry,  is  an  uni- 
form furface  ; from  every  point  of  whofe 
perimeter,  right  lines  may  be  drawn  to 
every  other  point  in  the  fame. 

A plain  angle  is  one  contained  under 
two  lines,  or  furfaces,  in  contradillinc- 
tion  to  a Iblid  angle.  See  Angle. 

The  doftrine  of  plain  triangles,  as  thofe 
included  under  three  right  lines,  is  term- 


ed plain  trigonometry.  See  the  article 
Trigonometry. 

Plain  chart.  See  the  article  Chap.t. 

Plain  SAILING.  See  Navigation. 

Plain  scale.  See  the  article  Scale. 

Plain  table,  in  furveying,  a very  fimple 
inftrumeht,  whereby  the  draught  of  a 
field  is  taken  on  the  fpot,  without  any 
future  protraflion.  It  is  generally  of  an 
oblong  reftangular  figure,  and  fupport- 
ed  by  a fulcrum,  fo  as  to  turu  every  way 
by  means  of  a ball  and  locket.  It  has  a 
moveable  frame,  which  feives  to  hold 
fait  a clean  pape'r  ; and  the  (ides  of  this 
frame,  facing  the  paper,  are  divided  into 
equal  parts  every  way.  It  has  alfp  a box 
with  a magnetical  needle,  and  a large 
index  with  two  fights  : and,- laftly,  on 
the  edge  ef  the  frame,  are  marked  de- 
grees and  minutes,  to  fupply  the  place 
of  a graphometer.  See  plate  CCIII. 
fig.  I.  n°  I. 

I.  To  delineate  or  take  the  plot  of  a 
field  ABODE  (ibid,  n°2.)  by  the  help 
of  a plain  table,  from  one  ftation  whence 
ail  its  angles  may  be  feen,  and  their  dif- 
tances  meafured  by  a chain.  At  any 
convenient  place,  F,  let  the  plain  table 
be  erefled  ; cover  it  with  clean  paper, 
in  which  let  fome  point  near  the  middle 
reprefent  the  ftation:  then  applying,  at 
this  point,  the  index  and  fights,  fo  as  to 

be,  moveable  about  it,  direft  it  fo  as  that 
fome  mark  may  be  feen  at  one  of  tlie- 
angles  of  the  field,  fuppofe  A;  from 
the  ftation-point  F,  draw  a faint  or 
dotted  line  along  the  fide  of  the  index  ; 
and  having  meafured,  F A,  the  dillance 
of  the  ftation  from  the  forefaid  angle, 
lay  it  off  upon  the  faint  line,  by  means 
of  a fcale  of  equal  parts,  and  let  a mark 
be  made  on  the  paper  reprefenting  the 
angle  of  the  field  A.  Keeping  the  table 
immoveable,  the  lame  is  to  be  done  with 
the  reft  of  the  angles  ; then  right  lines 
joining  the  angular  points,  fo  laid  off 
upon  the  faint  lines,  lhall  include  a figure 
exaflly  likd  the  field,  as  is  evident  from 
Euclid’s  5.6. 

z.  To  lay  down  the  plot  of  a field  by 
means  of  the  plain  table,  at  two  ftations, 
from  each  of  which  all  the  angles  can 
be  feen  by  meafuring  only  the  diftance 
of  the  ftations.  Let  the  inftrument  be 
placed  at  the  ftation,  F (ibid,  n®  3.)  ; 
then  having  chofen  a point  reprefenting 
it  on  the  paper,  let  the  index  be  applied 
at  this  point,  fo  as  to  be  moveable  about 
it ; next  let  the  index  be  direfled,  fne- 
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jceHively,  to  the  feveral  angles  of  the  field  ; 
and  when  any  angle  is  feen  through  the 
fights,  draw  an  obfcure  or  dotted  line 
along  the  fide  of  the  index  : and  let  the 
index  be  direfled,  in  this  manner,  to  the 
ftation  G i and  on  the  obfcure  line  drawn 
along  its  fide  pointing  to  A,  fet  off  from 
a fcale  of  equal  parts  a line  correfpond- 
ing  to  the  nieafured  diftance  of  the  na- 
tions, and  this  will  determine  the  point 
G.  Then  remove  the  inftrument  to  the 
nation  G ; and  applying  the  index  to 
the  line  reprefenting  the  diftance  of  the 
nations,  place  the  inftiument  fo  that  the 
firlt  ftation  may  be  feen  through  the 
fights ; and  the  inftrument  remaining 
immoveable,  let  the  index  be  applied  at 
the  point  reprefenting  the  fecond  ftation 
G,  and  be  fucceflively  diredied  by  means 
of  its  fights,  to  all  the  angles  of  the 
field,  drawing  (as  before)  obfcure  lines 
along  the  fide  of  the  index  j and  the  in- 
terfeflion  of  the  two  obfcure  lines,  drawn 
to  the  fame  angle  from  the  two  ftations, 
will  always  reprefent  that  angle  on  the 
plan.  Care  being  taken  not  to  miftake 
thefe  lines  for  one  another,  lines  joining 
thofe  interfeftions  will  form  a figure  on 
the  paper  like  to  the  field, 

3.  To  take  the  plot  of  a wood,  park, 
or  the  like,  by  the  plainrtable,  and 
paeafuring  round  the  fame.  Suppofe 
ABCDEFQ  {ibid,  n®  4.)  to  be  the 
figure  you  would  delineate  upon  the 
plain-table.  Hiving  put  a flieet  of  paper 
upon  the  table,  place  your  inltrument  at 
the  angle  A,  and  direft  your  fights  to  the 
next  angle  at  B,  and  by  the  fide  thereof 
draw  a line  upon  your  table,  as  the  line 
AB.  Then  meafure  by  the  hedge-fide 
from  the  angle  A to  the  angle  B,  which 
fuppofe  twelve  chains  five  links.  Then 
from  your  fcale  take  twelve  chains  five 
links,  and  lay  off  upon  your  table  from 
^ to  B.  Then  turn  the  index  about, 
and  direft  the  fights  to  G>  ttnd  draw  the 
line  AG  upon  the  table  : but  at  prefent, 
you  need  not  meafure  the  diftance. 
Remove  your  inftrument  from  A,  and 
fet  up  a mark  where  it  Jaft  Hood,  and 
place  your  inftrument  at  the  fecpnd  angle 
B.  Then  layipg  the  index  upon  the 
line  ABi  turn  the  whole  inllrunient 
about,  till  through  the  fights  you  fee  the 
mark  fet  up  at  A,  and  there  fcrevy  the 
jnftrunient,  Theo  laying  the  index  upon 
fhe  point  B,  direft  your  fights  to  the 
angle  C,  and  draw  the  line  BC  upon 
yonr  fable.  Then  meafuring  the  diftance 
BC  four  chains  forty-five  Ijnks,  take 


that  diftance  from  your  fcaley  and  fel  it 
upon  your  table  from  B to  C. 

Remove  your  inftrument  from  B,  and 
fet  up  a mark  in  the  room  of  it,  and 
place  your  inftrument  at  C,  laying  the 
index  upon  the  line  CB;  and  turn  the 
whole  inftrument  about,  till  through  the 
fights  you  efpy  the  mark  let  up  at  B,  and 
there  fatten  the  inftrument.  Then  lay. 
ing  the  index  on  the  point  C,  direhl  the 
fights  to  D,  and  draw  upon  the  table  the 
line  CD,  Then  meafure  from  C toD 
eight  chains  eighty-five  links,  and  fet 
that  diftance  upon  your  table  from  C 
to  D. 

Remove  the  inftrument  to  D,  placing  a 
mark  at  C where  it  laft  flood,  and  lay 
the  index  upon  the  line  D C,  turning 
the  whole  inftrument  about,  till  through 
the  fights  you  fee  the  maik  at  C,  and 
there  fatten  the  inftrument.  Then  lay 
the  index  on  the  point, D,  and  direfl  the 
fights  to  E,  and  draw  the  line  DE.  Then 
with  your  chain  meafure  the  diftance 
D E thirteen  chains  four  links,  which  lay 
off  on  the  table  from  D to  E. 

Remove  your  inftrument  to  E,  placing  a 
mark  at  iD  where  it  laft  Hood,  and,  lay. 
ing  the  index  upon  the  lineDE,  turn 
the  whole  inftrument  about,  till  through 
the  fights  you  fee  the  mark  at  D,  and 
there  fallen  the  inftrument.  Then  lay 
the  index  on  the  point  E,  and  direft  the 
fights  to  F,  and  draw  the  linp  E F.  Then 
meafure  ihe  diftance  EF  feven  chains 
feventy  links,  which  lake  from  your  fcale, 
and  lay  off  from  E to  F. 

Remove  your  inftrument  to  F,  placinga 
mark  at  E where  it  laft  ftood,  and  lay 
the  index  upon  the  line  EB,  turning  the 
inftrument  about,  till  you  fee  the  maik 
fet  up  at  E,  and  there  fallen  the  inftru. 
ment.  Then  laying  the  index  on  Ihe 
point  F,  direft  the  fights  to  G,  and  draw 
Ihe  line  F G upon  the  table,  which  line 
F G will  cut  the  line  A G in  the  point  G. 
Then  meafure  the  diftance  F G five  chains 
fixty-feven  links,  and  lay  it  off  from  F to 
G-  Remove  your  inftrument  to  G,  fel- 
ting a mark  where  it  laft  ftood,  and  lay 
the  index  upon  the  line  F G,  turning 
the  whole  inltrument  about,  till  through 
the  fights  you  fee  the  mark  at  F,  and 
there  fatten  the  inftrument.  Then  lay- 
iilg  the  index  upon  the  point  G,  direft 
your  fights  to  A (your  firfl  mark)  and 
draw  .the  line  G A,  which  if  you  have 
truly  wrought,  will  pafs  direftly  through 
the  point  A, "where  yon  firlt  began. 

In  this  manner  may  you  take  the  plot  of 

‘ ’ ?i'y 
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any  champaign  plain,  be  it  never  fo 
large.  And  here  note,  that  very  often 
hedges  are  of  fuch  thicknefs,  that  you 
cannot  come  near  the  Tides  or  angles  of 
the  field,  either  to  place  your  inftrument, 
or  raeafure  the  lines.  Therefore,  in  fuch 
cafes  you  mull  place  your  inftrument,  or 
meafure  your  lines  parallel  to  the  fide 
thereof;  and  then  your  work  will  be  the 
fame  as  if  you  mealured  the  hedge  itfelf. 
Note  alfb,  That  in  thus  going  about  the 
field,  yo.u  may  much  help  yourfelf  by 
the  needle.  For  looking  what  degree  of 
the  card  the  needle  cuts  at  one  ftation,  if 
you  remove  your  inftrument  to  the  next 
ftation,  and  with  your  fights  look  to  the 
mark  where  the  inftrument  laft  ftood, 
you  will  find  the  needle  to  cut  the  fame 
degree  again,  which  will  give  you  no 
finall  fatisfafilion  in  the  profecution  of 
your  work.  And,  though  there  be  a 
hundred  or  more  fides,  the  needle  will 
ftill  cut  the  fame  degrees  at  all  of  them, 
except  you  have  committed  fome  former 
error : therefore,  at  every  ftation  have  an 
eye  to  the  needle, 

4.  Of  Ihifting  the  paper.  In  taking  the 
plot  of  a field  by  the  plain-table,  and 
going  about  the  fame,  as  before  direfled, 
it  may  fo  fall  out,  if  the  field  be  very 
large,  and  when  you  are  to  take  many 
inclofures  together,  that  the  (heet  of 
paper  upon  the  table  will  not  hold  all  the 
work.  But  you  muft  be  forced  to  take 
off  that  flieet,  and  put  another  clean  fheet 
in  the  room  thereof:  and,  in  plotting  of 
a ma,nor  or  lordftiip,  many  flieets  may 
be  thus  changed,  which  we  call  Ihifting 
of  paper.  The  manner  of  performing 
iheieof  is  as  follows ; 

Suppofe  in  going  about  to  take  the  plot 
ABCDEFG  {ibid,  n®  5.)  as  before  di- 
refled,  that  you  having  made  choice  of 
the  angle  at  A for  the  place  of  the  be- 
ginning, and  proceed  from  thence  to  B, 
and  from  B to  C,  and  from  C to  D, 
when  you  come  to  the  angle  at  D,  and 
are  to  draw  DE,  you  want  room  to  draw 
the  fame  upon  the  table  ; do  thus : 

Firft,  through  the  point  D draw  the  line 
D 0,  which  is  almoft  fo  much  of  the  line 
DE  as  the  table  will  contain.  Then  near 
fhe  edge  of  the  table  H M,  draw  a line 
parallel  to  HM,  by  means  of  the  inches 
and  fubdiviCons  on  the  oppofite  fides  of 
the  fame,  asPQ^,  and  another  line  at 
right  angles  to  that  through  the  point  O, 
as  ON.  This  being  done,  mark  this 
iheei  of  paper,  with  the  figure  (i)  about 
the  middle  thereof,  for  the  firft  fteet. 


Then  faking  this  flieet  off  your  table, 
put  another  clean  flieet  thereon,  and  draw 
upon  it  a line  parallel  to  the  contrary 
edge  of  the  table,  as  the  line  R S {ibid. 
n°  6.).  Then  taking  your  firft  flieet  of 
paper,  lay  it  upon  the  table  fo,  that  the 
line  P Q^may  cxafilly  lie  upon  the  line 
R.S,  to  the  bell  advantage,  as  at  the 
point  O.  Then  with  the  point  of  your 
compalTes  draw  fo  much  of  the  line  OD 
upon  the  clean  fheet  of  paper  as  the  table 
will  hold.  Having  thus  done,  proceed 
with  your  work  upon  the  new  flieet,  be- 
ginning at  the  point  O ; and  fo  going 
forward  with  your  work,  in  all  refpefils 
as  has  been  before  direfled  ; as  from 
O to  E,  from  E to  F,  fiom  F to  G,  and 
from  G to  A;  fliifting  your  paper  as 
you  have  occalion. 

Plain  number,  is  a number  that  may  be 
produced  by  the  multiplication  of  two 
numbers  into  one  another:  thus  20  is  a 
plain  number  produced  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  5 into  4. 

Plain  place,  locus  planus,  or  locus  ad 
planum,  among  the  antient  geometri- 
cians, denoted  a geometrical  locus,  when 
it  was  a right  line  or  a circle,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  a folid  place,  which  was  an  ellip- 
fis,  parabola,  or  hyperbola.  Thefe  the 
moderns  dillinguilhed  into  loci  ad  rec- 
tam,  and  loci  ad  circulum.  See  J.OC.US. 

Plain  problem,  in  mathematics,  is  fuch 
a problem  as  cannot  be  folved  geome- 
trically, but  by  the  interfefilion  either  of 
a right  line  and  a circle,  or  of  the  cir- 
cumferences of  two  circles ; as,  given 
the  greateft  fide,  and  the  fum  of  the  other 
two  tides  of  a right-angled  triangle,  to 
find  the  triangle,  as  alfo  to  defcribe  a 
trapezium  that  fliall  make  a given  area 
of  four  given  lines.  Such  problems  can- 
only  have  two  folutions,  in  regard  a 
right  line  can  only  cut  a circle,  or  one 
circle  cut  another  in  two  points. 

Plain,  in  heraldry,  fometimes  denotes  the 
point  of  the  fhield,  when  couped  fquare; 
a part  remaining  under  the  Iquare,  of  a 
different  colour  or  metal  from  the  fhield. 
This  has  been  fometimes  ufed  as  a mark 
of  baftardy,  and  called  champaigne ; 
for,  when  the  legitimate  defcendants  of 
baftards  have  taken  away  the  bar,  fillet, 
or  traverfe  borne  by  their  fathers,  they 
are  to  cut  the  point  of  the  flileld  with  a 
different  colour  called  plain. 

PLAINT,  in  law,  the  exhibiting  any  ac- 
tion, real  or  perfonal,  in  writing.  See 
the  article  Action. 

PLAISE,  the  englilh  name  ef  a fpecies  of 
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the  pleuroneftes,  with  fmooth  lides,  a 
fpine  near  the  anus,  and  the  eyes  and 
fix  tubercles  placed  on  the  right  fide  of 
the  head  : it  is  fomewhat  larger  than  the 
flounder.  See  Pleuronectes, 

PLAISTER,  or  Plaster.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Plaster. 

PLAN,  in  general,  denotes  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  fomething  drawn  on  a plane  : 
fuch  are  maps,  charts,  ichnographies,  fife. 
See  the  articles  Map,  Chart,  fife. 

The  terra  plan,  however,  is  particularly 
tifed  for  a draught  of  a building,  fuch  as 
it  appears,  or  is  intended  to  appear,  on 
the  ground ; fliewing  the  extent,  divi- 
fion,  and  diftribution  of  its  area,  or 
ground-plot,  into  apartments,  rooms, 
paflages,  fife.  See  Building.- 
A geometrical  plan  is  that,  wherein  the 
folid  and  vacant  parts  are  i-eprefented  in 
their  natural  proportions. 

The  raifed  plan  of  a- building,  is  the 
fame  with  what  is  otherwife  called  an  ele- 
vation, or  orthography.  See  the  article 
Orthography. 

A perfpedlive  plan,  is  that  exhibited  by 
degradations,  or  diminutions,  according 
to  the  rules  of  perfpeflive.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Perspective. 

To  render  plans  intelligible,  it  is  ufual 
to  diftinguifli  the  maflives,  with  a black 
waih ; the  projeflures  on  the  ground, 
are  drawn  in  full  lines,  and  thofe  fup- 
pofed  over  them  in  dotted  lines.  The 
augmentations,  pr  alterations,  to  be 
made,  are  diftinguilhed  by  a colour  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  already  built and 
the  tints  of  each  plan  made  lighter,  as  the 
ftpvies  are  raifed. 

In  large  buildings,  it  is  ufual  to  have  three 
feveral  plans,  for  the  three  firll  ftories. 

PLANCHIER,  or  Plancere,  in  archi- 
teflure,  the  under  part  of  the  corona, 
or  drip,  making  the  fuperior  part  of  the 
corniche,  between  two  cyiuatiums.  See 
Corniche  and  Cymatium.  • 

PLANE,  planum,  in  geometry,  denotes  a 
plain  furface,  or  one  that  lies  evenly  be- 
tween its  hounding  lines  : and  as  a right 
line  is  the  flioiteft  ex'tenfion  from  one 
point  to  another,  fo  a plain  furface  is 
the  (horteft  extenfion  from  one  line  to  an- 
other. 

In  allronomy,  conics,  fife,  the  term 
plane,  is  frequently  ufed  for'  an  imagi- 
nary furface,  i'uppoi’ed  to  cut  and  pal's 
through  folid  bodies ; and  on  this  foun- 
dation, is  the  whole  doflrine  of  conic 
fefiions  built.  See  Conic  Sections. 

' For  the  inclination  of  the  planes  o'f  the 


orbits  of  the  planets,  fee  the  articles 
Orbit,  .Inclination  and  Planet.” 
In  mechanics,  planes  are  either  horizon- 
tal, that  is,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or 
inclined  thereto.  See  the  articles  Ho- 
rizon, and  Inclined  plane. 

The  determining  how  far  any  given 
plane,  deviates  from  an  horizontal  one 
makes  the  whole  bufinefs  of  levellinv, 
•See  the  article  Levelling. 

In  optics,  the  plane's  of  refleftion  and 
refraSlion,  are  thofe  drawn  through  the 
incident  and  refleAed  or  refrafted  rays. 
See  the  articles  Incidence,  Reflec- 
tion, and  Refraction. 

The  plane  of  the  horopter,  is  tltat  drawn 
through  the  horopter,  perpendicularly  to 
the  plane  of  the  two  optical  axes.  See 
the  article  Horopter. 

In  perfpedlive,  we  meet  with  the  per- 
fpedlive  plane,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
pellucid,  and  perpendicular  to  the  ho- 
rizon; the  horizontal  plane,  fuppofed  to 
pafs  through  the  fpeflator’s  eye,  parallel 
to  the  horizon;  the  geometrical  plane, 
llkewife  parallel  to  the  horizon,  whereoa 
the  objeA  to  be  reprefented  is  fuppofed 
to  be  placed,  fife.  See  Perspective. 
The  plane  of  projeftion,  in  the  ftereo. 
graphic  projeftion  of  the  fpbere,  is  that 
on  which  the  projeflion  is  made  ; cor- 
refponding  to  the  perfpeAive  plane.  See 
the  articles  Map  and  Projection. 
For  the  inclination  and  declination  of 
planes,  fee  the  articles  Inclination 
and  Declination. 

Plane,  in  joinery,  an  edged  tool,  orin- 
ftrumentfor  parting  and  (having  of  wood 
fmooth.  See  plate  of  Joinery. 

It  confifts  of  a piece  of  wood,  very  fmooth 
at  bottom,  as  a flock  or  (haft;  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  an  aperture,  through 
which  a fteel-edge,  or  chifTel,  placed  ob- 
liquely, paffes,  which  being  very  (harp, 
takes  off  the  inequalities  of  the  wood  it 
is  (lid  along. 

Planes  have  various  names,  according  to 
their  various  forms,  fizes,  and  ufes!  as, 
1.  The  fore-plane,  which  is  a very  long 
one,  and- is  ufually  that  which  is  firft 
ufed  ! the  edge  of  its  iron  or  chilTel  is 
not  ground  ftraight,  but  rifes  with  a con- 
vex arch  in  the  middle;  its  ufeis  to  take 
off  the  greater  irregularities  of  the  fluff, 
and  to  prepare  it  for  the  fmoothing- 
plane.  a.  The  fmoothing-plane  is  ftiort 
and  Imall,.  its  chiffel  being  finer:  itsufe 
is  to  take  off  the  greater  irregularities  left 
by  the  fore-plane,  and  to  prepare  the 
wood  for  the  jointer,  3.  The  jointerls 
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the  longeft  of  all ; its  edge  is  'very  fine, 
and  does  not  ftand  out  above  an  hair’s 
breadth : it  is  chiefly  ufed  for  fliboting 
the  edge  of  a board  perfeftly  ftraight,  for 
jointing  tables,  ©’f.  4.  The  ftrike- 
hlock,  which  is  like  the  jointer,  but 
Ihorter : its  ufe  is  to  flioot  Ihort  joints, 
j.  The  rabbit-plane,  which  is  ufed  in 
cutting  the  upper  edge  of  a board, 
ftraight  or  fquare,  down  into  the  Huff,  fo 
that  the  edge  of  another  cut  after  the 
fame  manner,  may  join  in  with  it,  on 
the  fquare;  it  is  alfo  ufed  in  ftriking 
facias  on  mouldings : the  iron  or  chiflel 
of  this  plane  is  as  broad  as  its  flock, 
that  the  angle  may  cut  ftraight,  and  it  de- 
livers its  Ihavings  at  the  (ides,  and  not 
at  the  top,  like  the  others.  6.  The 
plough,  which  is  a narrow  rabbit-plane, 
with  the  addition  of  two  ftaves,  on 
which  are  flioulders  : its  ufe  is  to  plow  a 
narrow  fquare  groove  on  the  edge  of  a 
board.  7.  Moulding-plane,  which  are 
of  various  kinds,  accommodated  to  the 
various  forms  and  profiles  of  the  mould- 
ing; as  the  round-plane,  the  hollow- 
plane,  the  ogee,  the  fnipe’s  bill, 
which  are  all  of  feveral  fizes  from  half  an 
inch,  to  an  inch  and  a half. 

PLANE-TREE,  platanus,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  monoecia-polyandria  clafs 
of  plants,  the  male  corolla  whereof  is 
fcarce  vifible : the  female  one  confifts  of 
feveral  concave,  oblong,  and  clavated 
petals:  there  is  no  pericarpiura,  feveral 
of  the  fruits  conftituting  a round,  rough 
ball ; the  feed,  which  Hands  upon  a I'e- 
taceous  ftyle,  is  roundilh,  and  is  ter- 
minated by  a I'ubulated  ftyle,  and 
there  is  a capillary  down  adhering  to  its 
bafe. 

This  tree  grows  to  a very  confiderable 
fize,  and  is  ramofe  and  fpreading ; the 
bark  is  finoolh  ; the  wood  firm,  and  pale- 
coloured  ; and  the  leaves  are  very  large, 
of  a palinated  figure,  and  divided  into 
fix  or  feven  parts  at  the  edge. 

PLANET,  planeta,  ra-xavslcr,  a celeftial 
body,  revolving  lound  the  fun  as  a ce'n- 
ter,  and  continually  changing  its  pofi- 
lion,  with  refpedl:  to  the  fixed  ftars  ; 
whence  the  name  planet,  which  ,is  a 
greek  word,  fignifying  wanderer.’ 

The  planets  are  ufually  diftinguiflied  into 
primary,  and  fecondary.  The  primary 
ones,  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  [jja- 
nets,  are  thofe  which  revolve  round  the 
fun  as  a center ; and  the  fecondary  pla- 
nets, more  ufually  called  fatellites,  or 
niodns,  are  thofe  which  revolve  round  a 


primary  planet  as  a center,  and  con- 
fiantly  attend  it  in  its  revolution  round 
the  fun.  See  Satellite,  and  Moon, 
The  primary  planets  are  again  diftin- 
guiflied into  fuperior  and  inferior.  The 
fiiperior  planets,  are  thofe  further  from 
the' fun  than  .our  earth ; as  mars,  Ju- 
piter, and  faturn  : and  the  inferior  ijla- 
nets,  are  thofe  nearer  the  fun  than  our 
earth,  as  venus  and  mercury ; for  the 
aftronomy,  and  other  peculiarities,  of 
which,  fee  Mars,  Jupiter,  &c. 
feature  of  i/ie  P L a N e t s.  That  .the 
planets  are  opake  bodies,  like  our  earth, 
appears  evident  for  the  following  rea- 
fons,  I.  Since  in  venus,  mercury,  and 
mars,  only  that  part  of  the  difk  illuihi- 
nated  by  the  fun,  is  found  to  (hine  ; and, 
again,  venus  and  mercury,  when  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  fun,  appear  like 
dark  fpots  or  maculce,  on  the  fun’s  dilk  ; 
it  is  evident,  that  mars,  venus,  and  mer- 
cury are  opake  bodies,  illuminated  with 
the  borrowed  light  of  the  fun.  And 
the  fame  appears  of  jupiter,  from  its  be- 
ing void  of  light  in  that  part  to  which 
the  lhadow  of  the  fatellites  reaches,  as 
well  as  in  that  part  turned  from  the  fun  ; 
and  that  his  fatellites  are  opake,  and  re- 
fleft  the  fun’s  light,  is  abundantly  (hewn. 
■Wherefore,  fince  faturn,  with  his  ring 
and  fatellites,  only  yield  a faint  light, 
fainter  confiderably  than  that  of  the  fix- 
ed ftars,  though  thefe  be  vaftly  more  re- 
mote ; and  than  that  of  the  reft  of  the 
planets : it  is  paft  doubt,  he  too,  with 
■ his  attendants,  are  opake  bodies.  2. 
Since  the  fun’s  light  is  not  tranfmitted 
through  mercury  and  venus,  when  pla- 
ced againft  him,  it  is  plain  they  are 
denfe  opake  bodies;  which  is  likewife 
evident  of  Jupiter,  from  his  hiding  the 
fatellites  in  his  (hadow;  and  therefore, 
by  analogy,  the  fame  may  be  concluded 
of  faturn.  3.  From  the  variable  fpots 
in  venus,  mars,  and  jupiter,  it  is  evident 
thefe  planets  have  a changeable  atmo- 
fphere;  which  changeable  atmofphere 
may,  by  a like  argument,  be  inferred  of 
the  fatellites  of  jupiter,  and  therefore  by 
fimilitude  the  fame  may  be  concluded  of 
the  other  planets.  4.  In  like  manner, 

, from  the  mountains  obferved  in  venus, 
rile  fame  may  be  fuppofed  in  the  other 
planets.  5.  Since  then,  faturn,  jupiter, 
both  their  fatellites,  mars,  venus,  and 
mercury,  are  opake  bodies,  (liining  with 
the  fun’s  borrowed  light,  are  furniflied 
with  mountains,  and  encompaU'ed  with 
a changeable  atmofphere ; they  have,  of 

confe- 
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eonftquence,  waters,  Teas,  &c.  as  well 
as  dry  land,  and  are  bodies  like  the 
moon,  and  therefore  like  the  earth. 
^ E.  D, 

And  hence,  it  feems  highly  probable, 
that  the  other  planets  have  their  animal 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  our  earth. 

Motion  of  the  Planets.  Each  of  the 
primary  planets  bend  their  coiirfe  about 
the  center  of  the  fun,  and  are  accelerated 
in  their  motions  as  they  approach  to  him, 
and  retarded  as  they  recede  from  him; 
fo  that  a ray,  drawn  from  any  one  of 
them  to  the  fun,  always  defcribes  equal 
fpaces,  or  areas,  in  equal  times  : whence 
it  follows,  that  the  power  which  bends 
their  way  into  a curve  line,  mull  be  di- 
re£led  to  the  fun.  This  power  is  no 
other  than  that  of  gravitation,  which  we 
have  already  proved  to  increafe,  as  the 
fquare  of  the  planet’s  diftance  from  the 
fun  decreafes.  See  the  articles  Gravi- 
tation, Orbit,  &c. 

But  the  univerfality  of  this  law  Hill  far- 
ther appears,  by  comparing  the  motions 
of  the  different  planets : for  the  power 
which  a£ls  on  a planet  near  the  fun,  is 
manifeftly  greater  than  that  which  a£ls 
on  a planet  more  remote ; both  becaufe  it  ^ 
moves  with  greater  velocity,  and  becaufee- 
it  moves  in  a leffer  orbit,  which  has  more 
curvature,  and  feparates  farther  from  its 
tangent,  in  arcs  of  the  fame  length,  than 
in  a greater  orbit.  By  comparing  the  mo- 
tion of  the  planets,  the  velocity  of  a near- 
er planet  is  found  to  be  greater  than  that 
of  one  more'  remote,  in  the  proportion  of 
the  fquare-root  of  the  number  which  ex- 
preffes  the  greater  diftance,  to  the  fquare- 
root  of  that  which  dxpreffes  the  lelfer  dif- 
tance ; fo  that  if  one  planet  was  four 
times  farther  from  the  fun  than  another, 
the  velocity  of  the  firft  would  be  half  the 
velocity  of  the  latter ; and  the  nearer  pla- 
net would  deferibe  an  arc  in  one  minute, 
equal  to  the  arc  deferibed  by  the  other 
planet  in  two  minutes;  and  tho’  the  cur- 
vature of  the  orbits  was  the  fame,  the 
nearer  planet  would  deferibe,  by  its  gra- 
vity, four  times  as  much  fpace,  as  the 
other  would  deferibe  in  the  fame  time  ; 
fo  that  the  gravity  of  the  nearer  planet 
would  appear  to  be  quadruple,  from  the 
confideration  of  its  greater  velocity  only. 
But  befides  this,  as  the  radius  of  the  lelfer 
orbit  is  fuppofed  to  be  four  times  lefs 
<han  the  radius  of  the  other,  the  lelfer 
orbit  mull  be  four  times  more  curve ; 
and  the  extremity  of  a fraall  arc,  of  the 
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fame  length,  will  be  four  times  farther 
below  the  tangent;  drawn  at  the  other 
extremity,  in  the  lelfer  orbit  than  in  the 
greater;  fo  that,  though  the  velocities 
were  equal,  the  gravity  of  the  nearer 
planet  would,  on  this  account  only,  be 
found  to  be  quadruple.  Hence,  on  both 
thefe  accounts  together,  the  greater  ve- 
locity of  the  nearer  planet,  and  the  great- 
er  curvature  of  its  orbit,  its  gravity  to- 
wards the  fun  mull  be  fuppofed  fix- 
teen  times  greater,  though  its  diftance 
from  the  fun  is  only  four  times  lefs  than 
that  of  the  other;  that  is,  when  thedif. 
tances  are  as  i to  4,  the  gravities  are  re- 
ciprocally as  the.fquares  of  thefe  numbers, 
or  as  16  to  1. 

And  in  the  fame  manner  as  this  principle 
governs  the  motions  of  the  primary  pla- 
nets of  the  great  folar  fyftem,  afls  at 
their  furfaces,  and  keeps  their  parts  to- 
gether; fo  it  governs  alfo  the  motions  of 
the  fatellites,  or  fecondary  planets,  in 
the  lelfer  fyftems  of  which  the  greater  is 
compofed,  and  is  extended  around  them, 
decreafing  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
fquares  of  the  dillances  increafe.  Nay 
the  comets  feem  evidently  to  be  governed 
by  the  fame  law,  fince  they  defeend  with 
an  accelerated  motion,  'as  they  approach 
towards  the  fun,  and  afeend  again  with, 
a retarded  motion,  bending  their  way 
about  the  fun,  and  deferibing  equal  areas 
in  equal  times,  by  rays  drawn  from  them 
to  his  center. 

For  the  various  fyftems  that  have  heen 
formed  concerning  the  planets,  fee  the 
articles  Copernican,  Ptolemaic, 
Tychonic,  &c. 

And  as  to  their  dillances,  diameter.', 
orbits,  inclination  of  their  orbits,  fst, 
they  will  be  found  under  the  articles 
Distance,  Diameter,  Orbit,  In- 
clination, &c. 

PLANETARIUM,  an  allronomical  ma- 
chine, fo  called  from  its  reprefenting  the 
motions,  orbits,  (tSc.  of  the  planets, 
agreeably  to  the  copernican  fyftem.  See 
the  article  Copernica-N. 

The  planetarium  is  more  generally 
known  by  the  name  orrery,  and  there- 
fore we  have  given  its  defeription  and 
ufe  under  that  article.  See  ORRERY. 
PLANETARY,  fomething  relating  to  the 
planets.  See  the  article  Planet. 
Thus  we  meet  with  planetary  days, 
hours,  years,  fyftem",  &c.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Day,  Hour,  &c. 
PLANIMETRY,  that  part  of  geometry 

which 
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which  conficters  lines  and  plain  figures, 
withoutconfidering  their  height  or  depth. 

See  the  articles  Triangle,  Square, 
Surveying,  &c. 

planisphere,  fignifies  a projeflion  of 
ihe  fphere,  and  its  various  circles  on  a 
plane;  in  which  fenfe  maps,  wherein  are 
exhibited  the  meridians,  and  other  circles 
of  the  I'phere,  are  planifpheres.  See  the 
articles  Map,  Projection,  Circle, 
Sphere,  &c. 

Planisphere,  is  more  particularly  ufed 
for  an  aftronomical  inftrument  ufed  in 
obferving-  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

It  confills  of  a projeflion  of  the  celeftial 
fphere  upon  a plane,  reprefenting  the 
liars,  conftellations,  &c.  in  their  proper 
order;  fome  being  projefled  on  the  me- 
ridian, and  others  on  the  equator. 

Among  all  thefe  planifpheres,  that  of 
M.  Caflini  feems  to  deferve  the  prefer- 
ence ! it  is  compofed  of  two  circular, 
hut  unequal  plates,  A and  B (plate 
CCIII.  fig.  a.)  whereof  the  lead,  B,  is  fo 
fitted  within  the  other,  as  to  turn  round 
upon  the  center,  whilll  the  larger  circle, 
A,  remains  immoveable.  On  the  leffer 
plate  are  delineated  the  conftellations  of 
the  northern  hemifphere,  with  its  feveral 
circles.  The  limb  of  the  inferior  plate, 
A,  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and 
fixty  degrees,  and  into  twenty  -four  hours, 
which  are  reckoned  from  twelve  to  twelve, 
and  each  hour  into  fixty  minutes.  Be- 
tween the  two  oppofite  hours,  twelve 
■ and  twelve,  is  extended  a filver-thread, 
which  palling  over  the  center,  or  northern 
pole,  reprefents  the  meridian.  If  then 
the  fouth  point  be  turned  towards  the 
obferver,  the  femi-circle  towards  the 
left  hand  will  be  the  eaft,  and  that  on  the 
right  the  weft ; and  the  hours  on  the 
former  will  be  thofe  of  the  forenoon,  and 
the  hours  on  the  latter  thol'e  of  the  after- 
noon, 

Vfe  of  the  Planisphere,  i.  To  repre- 
fent  the  face  of  the  heavens  for  any  day 
and  hour;  find,  on  the  leffer  moveable 
plate,  the  month  and  day  propofed,  and 
turn  the  plate  till  the  given  day  of  the 
month  Hand  againft  the  hour  and  minute 
required;  and  the  plate  will  then  repre- 
fent  the  face  of  the  heavens,  by  ftiewing 
what  ftars-  are  then  rifing  in  the  meri- 
dian, or  what  fetting.  x.  To  know 
at  what  hour  and  minute  any  ftar  riles 
or  fets,  Turn  the  moveable  plate,  till 
the  given  ftar  reaches  the  horizon,  eaft  or 
weft,  and  againft  the  given  day,  on  the 
Vql,  III, 


moveable  plate,  is  the  hour  and  minut* 
on  the  exterior  or  immoveable  one  ; and 
in  the  fame  manner  may  moft  of  the 
problems,  ufually  refolved  by  the  celeftial 
globe,  be  determined.  ^ 

Nautical  Planisphere.  See  the  article 
Nautical. 

PL  ANO-concave, and  Plano-convex- 
lenses.  See  the  article  Lens. 

PLANT,  planta,  is  defined  to  be  an  or- 
ganical  body,  deftitute  of  fenfe  and  fpon- 
taneous  motion,  adhering  to  another  bo- 
dy in  fuch  a manner  as  to  draw  from  it 
its  nourifliment,  and  having  power  of 
propagating  itfell  by  feeds. 

As  to  the  parts  of  which  a plant  conlifts, 
they  are  the  root,  ftalk,  leaf,  flower, 
and  fruit.  See  Root,  Stalk,  Sfr. 

Plant  and  vegetable  are  pretty  near  terms 
fynonymous,  every  plant  being  a vege- 
table. Now  Dr.  Boerhaave  defines  a vege- 
table to  be  a body  generated  of  the  earth, 
or  fomething  arifing  out  of  the  earth, 
to  which  it  adheres,  or  is  connefted,  by 
parts  called  roots,  through  which  it  re- 
ceives the  matter  of  its  nouriftiment  and 
increafe ; and  conlifts  of  juices  and  veffels 
fenfibly  diftinft  from  each  other  : or,  a 
vegetable  is  an  organical  body,  compofed 
of  veffels  and  juices  every  where  dlftin- 
guiftiable  from  each  other ; to  which  body 
grow  roots  or  parts,  whereto  it  adheres, 
and  from  which  it  derives  the  matter  of  . 
its  life  and  growth. 

This  definition  furnilhes  a juft  and  ade- 
quate idea  of  a vegetable ; for  by  its  con- 
fiding of  diftinfil  veffels  and  juices,  it  is 
diftinguiftied  from  a foffil ; and  by  its  ad- 
hering to  another  body,  from  v,hich  it 
derives  its  nouriftiment,  and  .being  deili- 
tute  of  fenfation,  it  is  fufficiently  diftih- 
guiflied  from  an  animal.  See  the  articles 
Fossil  and  Animal. 

The  veffels,  or  containing  parts  of 
plants,  confift  chiefly  of  earth,  bound 
or  conneHed  together  by  oil,  as  a gluten  ; 
which  being  exhaufted  by  fire,  air, ‘age, 
or  the  like,  the  plant  moulders,  or  re- 
turns again  into  its  earth  or  dull ; but  it 
muft  be  owned,  that  waur,  air,  frit, 
and  fulphur  or  oil,  are  likewife  conflitu- 
ent  parts  of  plants,  fince  they  can  he  all 
obtained  by  a well  managed  analyiis. 
See  Air,  Water,  Salt,  Sfr, 

The  root,  or  part  whereby  plants  are 
Conneiled  to  their  matrix,  and  by  which 
they  receive  their  nutritions  juice,  confiHs 
of  an  infinite  number  of  ablbrbent  veffels, 
which  being  difnerfed  through  the  inter- 
ftices  of  the  earth,  attrail  or  imbibe  the 
14  Qh_  juices 
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i 11  ires  of  the  fame  5 confequently,  every 
thing  in  the  earth  that  is  diffoluble  in 
water,  is  liable  to  be  imbibed,  as  air, 
fait,  oil,  and  fumes  of  minerals,  me- 
tals, &c.  and  of  thefe  plants  do  really 
confift. 

The  motion  of  thefe  nutritious  juices  is 
not  unlike  that  of  the  blood  in  animals, 
being  effefted  by  the  aftion  of  the  air. 
The  difcovery  of  this  we  owe  to  the  ad- 
mirable Malpighi,  who  firft  obferved, 
that  plants  coofitt  of  two  feries  or  orders 
of  veffels : i.  Such  as  receive  and  dittri- 
bu£e  the  alimentary  juices,  anfwering  to 
the  arteries,  lafleals,  veins,  &c,  of  ani- 
mals. 2.  The  trachete,  or  air-velfels, 
vnhich  are  long  hollow  pipes,  wherein 
air  is  commonly  received  and  expelled  ; 
that  is,  infpired  and  expired.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the'  heat  of  the  fun  mull 
have  a ftrong  effeft  on  the  air  included 
in  thefe  traches  ; whence  arifcs  a perpe- 
tual fpring  of  aSlion,  to  promote  the 
circulation  of  the  juices  in  plants. 

For  the  botanical  diftribution  of  plants 
into  clalfes,  genera,  fife,  fee  the  articles 
Botany,  Genus,  &c. 

And  as  to  the  elements,  or  conftituent 
parts  of  plants,  they  will  be  found  under 
the  articles  Element,  Oil,  Salt,  Sfr. 

Parn/itira/PLANTS.  See  Parasites. 

Senfiti-ve  Plant.  See  Sensitive.  _ 

toffil  Plants,  thofe  found  buried  in  the 
earth,  and  lodged  in  almoft  all  the  kinds 
of  ttrata,  or  fubftances,  to  be  met  with 
there.  See  plate  CCIV. 

The  moft  frequent  foEl  plants  are  the 
polypody,  fpleenwort,  ofmund,  tricho- 
manes,  and  the  feveral  larger  and  fmaller 
ferns;  but  beftde  thefe  there  are  alfo 
found  pieces  of  theequifetums,  or  horfe- 
tail?,  and  joints  of  the  ftellated  plants, 
as  the  clivers,  madder,  and  the  like : 
and  thefe  have  been  too  often  miftaken 
for  flowers.  Sometimes  there  are  alfo 
found  complete  grafles,  or  parts  of  them; 
as  alfo  reeds  and  other  water-plants ; 
fometimes  the  ears  of  corn,  and  not  un- 
frequently  the  twigs  or  bark,  and  im- 
prellions  of  the  bark,  and  fruit  of  the 
pine  or  fir-kind,  which  have  been,  from 
their  fcaly  appearance,  niiliaken  for  the 
fkins  of  fillies;  and  fometimes,  but  that 
very  rarely,  v/e  meet  with  raofles  and  fea- 
plants. 

Many  of  the  ferns,  not  unfrequently 
found,  are  of  very  lingular  kinds,  and 
fume  fpecies  yet-  unknovvn  to  us ; and 
the  leaves  of  fouie  appear  lit  at  regular 


dillances,  with  round  protuberances  and 
cavities.  The  Hones  which  contain  thefe 
plants  fplit  readily,  and  are  often  found 
to  contain,  on  one  fide,  the  imprellion 
of  the  plants ; and  on  the  other  the  pro. 
minent  plant  itfelf : and  befide  all  that 
have  been  mentioned,  there  have  been 
frequently  fuppofed  to  be  found  with  us 
ears  of  common  wheat,  and  of  the  maiz 
or  Indian  corn ; - the  firft  being  in  reality 
no  other  than  the  common  endmoft 
branches  of  the  firs,  and  the  other  the 
thicker  boughs  of  various  fpecies  of  that 
and  of  the  pine-kind,  with  their  leaves 
fallen  off;  fuch  branches,  in  fuch  a (late, 
cannot  but  afford  many  irregular  tuber- 
cles and  papillae,  and  in'  fome  fpecies, 
fucli  as  are  more  regularly  difpofed. 
Thefe  are  the  kinds  moft  obvious  in 
England;  and  thefe  are  either  immerfed 
in  the  flaty  ftone  which  conftitutes  the 
whole  ftrata,  or  in  flatted  nodules,  ufu. 
ally  of  about  three  inches  broad,  which 
readily  fplit  into  two  pieces  on  being 
ftruck. 

Though  thefe  feem  the  only  fpecies  of 
plants  found  with  us,  yet  in  Germany 
there  are  many  others,  and  thofe  found 
in  different  fubftances.  A whitilh  ftone, 
a little  harder  than  chalk,  frequently 
contains  them : they  are  found  alfo  often 
in  a grey  flaty  ftone,  of  a firmer  texturej 
not  unfrequently  in  a blackifli  one  ; and, 
at  times,  in  mqny  others.  Nor  are  the 
bodies  themfelves  lefs  various  here  than 
the  matter  in  which  they  are  contained; 
the  leaves  of  trees  are  found  in  great 
‘ abundance,  among  which  thofe  of  the 
willow,  poplar,  whitethorn,  and  pear- 
trees,  are  the  moft  common ; fmall 
branches  of  box,  leaves  of  the  olive  tree, 
and  ftalks  of  garden-thyme,  are  alfo 
found  there;  and  fometimes  ears  of  the 
various  fpecies  of  corn,  and  the  larger  as 
well  as  the  fmaller  moffes  in  great  abun- 
dance. 

Thefe  feem  the  tender  vegetables,  or  lier- 
baceous  plants,  certainly  found  thus  itu- 
merled  in  hard  ftone,  and  buried  at  great 
depths  in  the  earth;  others  of  many  kinds 
there  are  alfo  named  by  authors,  but  as 
in  bodies  fo  imperfeft,  errors  are  eafiiy 
fallen  into,  thefe  feem  all  that  can  be 
afcertained'beyond  mere  conjeflure. 

PLANTA,  in  anatomy,  the  foie  of  the 
foot.  See  the  article  Foot, 

PLANTAGO,  the  Plantain  tree,!* 
botany.  See  the  next  article. 

PLANTAIN,  plantagB,  in  botany,  s 

plant 
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plant  of  the  tetrandria  monbgynia  clafs, 
the  flower  whereof  confifts  of  one  petal, 
ufually  wide  expanded  at  the  mouth, 
and  with  the  limb  divided  into  four  oval 
fegments  : the  fruit  is  a bilocular  capfule, 
of  an  ovated  figure,  containing  a great 
many  oblong  feeds. 

The  root,  leaves,  and  feeds  of  plantain, 
are  ufed  in  medicine,  and  reckoned  cool- 
ing and  aftringent ; being  much  recom- 
mended in  fluxes  of  all  kinds,  particu- 
larly hsemorrhages,  whether  from  the 
nofe,  mouthy  or  uterus.  It  is  likewife  ac- 
counted a great  healer  of  frefli  wounds. 
Ribwort,  and  bucks-horn  plantain,  are 
two  fpecies  of,  and  agree  with,  plantain 
in  virtues. 

Iffltfr-PLANTAiN,  ranunculus.  See  the 
article  Ranunculus. 

PLANTARIS,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
extenfor-mufcles  of  the  foot,  which  has 
its  origin  from  the  interior  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal condyle. 

PLANTATION,  in  the  Weft-Indies,  de- 
notes a fpot  of  ground  which  a planter 
or  perfon,  arrived  in  a new  colony, 
pitches  on  to  cultivate  for  his  own  ufe,  or 
is  afligned  for  that  purpofe.  However, 
the  term  plantation  is  often  ufed  in  a fy- 
nonymous  fenfe  with  colony.  See  the 
article  Colony. 

The  britifli  plantations  in  America,  are, 
belides  the  iflands  of  Jamaica,  Barba- 
does,  fifr.  thofe  of  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, New-England,  New-York,  Ca- 
rolina, Georgia,  Penfylvania,  New- 
Scotland,  &c.  See  Virginia,  &c. 

By  ftat.  la  Car.  II.  and  ir  and  la 
Will.  Ill,  all  governors  of  the  planta- 
tions are,  at  their  entrance,  to  take  an 
oath,  that,  to  their  utmoft,  they  fhall  fee 
the  afts  of  parliament  made  concerning 
the  faid  colonies  put  in  execution  ; and 
on  failure,  complaint  being  made  to  the 
king,  fuch  a governor  is  to  be  removed, 
and  forfeit  the  fum  of  one  thoufand 
pounds.  If  any  governor,  deputy-go- 
vernor, ISc,  opprefs  any  of  the  king’s 
fubjefts  under  their  government,  or  aft 
any  ways  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this 
realm,  or  in  force  within  their  govern- 
ments, &c.  it  (hall  be  determined  in  the 
court  ot  king’s  bench  in  England,  and 
the  fame  puniftiment  inflifted  as  ufual  for 
fuch  offences  in  England, 

And  by  7 and  8 Will,  III.  all  laws, 
cuftoms,  S?f,  praftifed  in  any  of  the 
plantations  that  are  repugnant  to  any 
laws  already  made,  or  to  any  law  here- 
after to  be  made,  relating  to  thofe  plan- 


tations, are  declared  null  and  void.  And 
all  places  of  truft  in  the  courts  of  law,  or 
relating  to  the  treafury,  in  aiiy  illand  or 
colony',  ftiall  be  held  by  native-born  fub- 
jefts  of  Great-Britain,  Ireland,  or  of 
the  faid  colonies.  Alfo  all  perfons,  claim- 
ing any  right  in  any  of  them,  ftiall  not 
difpofe  of  the  fame  to  any  but  natural 
born  fubjefts ; and  all  governors  ap- 
pointed by  fuch  proprietors,  (hall  be  ap- 
proved by  his  majefty,  and  take  the 
oaths  accordingly. 

By  5 Geo.  11.  c.  7;  all  real  eftates  in  the 
plantations  (hall  be  chargeable  with  all 
juft  debts  whatfoever,  and  fubjeft  to  the 
like  remedies  and  proceedings  as  in 
England.  And  for  the  more  eafy  re- 
covery of  debts  in  the  colonies,  in  which 
any  perfon  refiding  in  Great-Britain  (hall 
be  party,  fuch  debt  may  be  proved. 
Here  an  oath  before  any  chief  magiftrate 
near  where  the  perfon  (hall  relide;  and 
being  certified  under  the  common  feal  of 
the  city  or  town,  (liall  be  of  the  fame 
force  as  if  the  perfon  had  appeared  in 
open  court,  or  upon  commifllon. 

By  6 Geo.  II,  c.  13.  all  fugars  and  pa- 
neles  of  the  produft  of  any  plantation 
not  under  his  majefty’s  dominion,  im- 
ported into  any  of  his  majefty’s  planta- 
tions, (hall  pay  five  fliillings  for  every 
hundred  weight ; and  for  all  rum,  or 
fpirits  of  foreign  produce,  nine  pence  pet; 
gallon  ; and  for  molalTes,  fix  pence  per 
gallon.  And,  on  importation,  an  entry 
(hall  be  made  by  the  proper  officers,  Str. 
and  the  duties  paid  down  in  ready  mo- 
ney before  landing  the  goods,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture.  And  by  the  fame  aft,  fu- 
gars, rum,  fife,  not  the  produce  of  bri- 
tifli plantations,  are  prohibited  to  be  im- 
ported into  Ireland. 

By  5 Geo.  II.  c,  ii.  no  hats  or  felts 
lliall  be  exported  frorn  one  britilh  plan- 
tation to  another,  on  penalty  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  and  forfeiture  of  the  goods  j 
and  perfons  aiding  and  aftifting  therein, 
lliall  forfeit  forty  pounds.  This  ftatute 
alfo  regulates  the  trade  of  felt-making, 
fife,  and  no  perfon  (hall  retain  in  the  faid 
art  any  negro,  on  forfeiture  of  five  pounds 
for  every  month. 

For  other  regulations  concerning  the 
britifh  plantations  and  the  trade  to  and 
from  them,  fee  Naval  Affairs. 

By  a proclamation  of  queen  Aiine’s,  the 
currency  of  the  foreign  coins,  in  the 
plantations,  was  fettled  as  follows:  Se- 
ville pieces  of  eight,  old  plate,  feven- 
teen  penny-weight  twelve  grains,  at 
14  four 
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four  (hillings  and  fixpence;  Seville 
pieces  of  eight,  new  plate,  fourteen 
penny  weight,  at  three  (hillings  and 
feven  pence  farthing  ; Mexico  pieces  of 
eight,  leventeen  penny-weight  twelve 
grains, at  four  (liillings  and  fix  pence,  pil- 
lar pieces  of  eight,  feventeeri  penny- 
weight, twelve  grains,  at  four  (hillings 
and  fix  pence  three  farthings  i Peru  pieces 
of  eight,  old  plate,  feventeen  penny- 
weight twelve  grains,  at  four  (hillings  and 
five  pence  ; crofs-dollars,  eighteen  pen- 
ny-weight, at  four  (hillings  and  four 
pence  three  PrthingSj  ducatoons  of  Flan- 
ders, twenty  penny-weight  and  twenty- 
one  grains  at  five. (hillings  and  fix  pence; 
ecus,  or  crowns  of  France,  feventeen  pen- 
ny-weight  twelve  grains,  at  four  (hillings 
and  fix  pence ; crufadoes  of  Portugal, 
eleven  penny-weight  four  grains,  at  two 
(Irillings  and  ten  pence  farthing  ; three 
guilder  pieces  of  Holland,  twenty  pen- 
ny-weight and  feven  grains,  at  five  (hil- 
lings and  two  pence  farthing;  old  rix- 
dollars  of  the  empire,  eighteen  penny- 
weight and  ten  grains,  at  four  (hillings 
and  fix  pence;  and  the  halves,  quarters, 
and  other  parts  in  proportion  to  their  de- 
nominations, and  light  pieces  in  propor- 
tion to  their  weight. 

Strength  of  the  britijh  Plantations.  The 
encroachments  of  the  French  upon  the 
britifh  plantations,  thdWiumberof  whofe 
inhabitants  is  more  than  three  times  that 
of  French  both  in  Canada  and  Louifiana 
put  together,  is  Certainly  a very  great  in- 
dignity offered  to  his  majefty  and  the  na- 
tion ; efpecially  fince  the  Englifli  planted 
and  improved  them,  from  the  fea-coafis 
almoft  up  to  the  fources  of  the  largell  ri- 
vers, by  the  confentof  the  natives,  whofe 
lands  they  have  afilually  purchafed  and 
paid  for;  and  yyhofe  traffic  we  may  be 
entirely  deprived  of,  if  the  French  do  not 
meet  with  an  effeftual  check  ; which, 
could  proper  meafures  be  taken  to  make 
the  feveral  colonies  of  New  England, 
New  York,  New  Jerfey,  Penfilvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  and 
South  Carolina  aft  in  concert,  may  very 
eafily  be  done  : but  the  mifchiefis,  ail 
thefe  colonies  are  independent  on  each 
other,  and  have  different  views  and  in- 
terells ; which  makes  it  next  to  ira- 
poffible  to  draw  any  confiderable  bo- 
dy of  forces  together  on  an  emergency, 
though  the  fafety  and  prefervation,  not 
only  of  any  particular  colony,  but  of  all 
the  britifh  plantations  on  the  american 
continent,  were  everfo  nearly  concerned. 


To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  fome' 
have,  with  the  utmoft  deference  to  his 
majefty  and  his  minifters,  propofed, 
that  all  the  colonies  appertaining  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  on  the  northern 
continent  of  America,  be  united  under 
a legal,  regular,  and  firm  eftablilh- 
ment;  and  that  a lieutenant-general  be 
appointed,  to  whom  the  governors  of 
each  province  (Irall  be  fubordiuate  ; alfo 
that  an  alfembly  compofed  of  a certain 
number  of  deputies  from  each  province, 
(hall  have  power  to  fettle  and  appoint 
what  quotas  or  proportions  of  men,  mo- 
ney, &c.  each  province  is  to  raife  for 
their  mutual  defence  ; and  if  necelfaty, 
for  offence  and  invafion  of  their  ene. 
mies  ; in  all  which  cafes,  the  lieutenant  or 
. governor  general  is  to  have  a negative, 
but  not  to  enaft  any  thing  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  majority  of  them, 
Such  a coalition,  tempered  with,  and 
founded  on  prudence,  moderation  and 
juftice,  couid  not  fail  to  lay  a lafting  and 
fure  foundation  of  fuch  ftrengih  and  pro- 
fper-itv,  as  would  enable  the  plantations 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  their  enter- 
prizing  and  ambitious  neighbours. 
PLANTING,  in  agriculture  and  garden- 
ing, is  fetting  a tree  or  plant  taken  from 
its  proper  place,  in  a new  hole  or  pit; 
throwing  frefc  earth  ever  its  root,  and 
filling  up  the  hole  to  the  level  of  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground. 

The  firft  thing  in  planting  is  to  prepare 
the  ground  before  the  trees  or  plants  are 
taken  out  of  the  earth,  that  they  may 
remain  out  of  the  ground,  as  (hort  a 
time  as  poffible,  and  the  next  is  to 
take  up  the  trees  or  plants  in  order  to 
their  being  tranfplanted.  In  taking  up 
the  trees,  carefully  dig  away  the  earth 
round  the  roots,  fo  as  to  come  at  their 
feveral  parts  to  cut  them  off;  for  if  they 
are  torn  out  of  the  ground  without  care, 
the  roots  will  be  broken  and  bruifed  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  trees.  When  you 
have  taken  them  up,  the  next  thing  is  to 
prepare  them  for  planting  by  pruning 
the  roots  and  heads.  And  firft,  as  to  the 
roots;  all  the  fmall  fibres  are  to  be  cut 
off,  as  near  to  the  place  from  whence 
they  are  produced,  as  may  be, ' except 
they  are  to  be  replanted  immediately  af- 
ter they  are  taken  up.  Then  prune  off 
all  the  bruifed  or  broken  roots,  all  fuch 
as  are  irregular,  and  crofs  each  other, 
and  all  downright  roots,  efpecially  in 
fruit-trees  ; (horten  the  larger  roots  in 
proportion  to  the  age,  the  flrengtb,  and 
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nature  of  the  trees ; obferving  that  the 
walnut,  mulberry,  and  fume  other  tender- 
rooted  kinds  Ihould  not  be  prunned  fo 
clofe  as  the  more  hardy  forts  of  fruit  and 
foreft-trees  : in  young  fruit  trees,  fuch  as 
pears,  apples,  plumbs,  peaches,  &c.  that 
are  one  year  old  from  the  time  of  their 
budding  or  grafting,  the  roots  may  be 
left  only  abou^t  eight  or  nine  inches 
long ; but  in  older  trees,  they  mull  be 
left  o’f  a much  greater  length  t but  this 
is  only  to  be  underftood  of  the-  larger 
toots ; for  the  fmall  ones  mull  be  chiefly 
cut  quite  out,  or  pruned  very  Ihort. 
The  next  thing  is  the  pruning  of  their 
heads,  which  mull  be  differently  per- 
formed in  different  trees ; and  the  delign 
of  the  trees  mull  alfo  be  confidered  : 
thus,  if  they  are  defigned  for  walls  or 
efpaliers,  it  is  bell  to  plant  them  with  the 
greatell  part  of  their  heads,  which  Ihould 
remain  on  till  they  begin  to  Iho.ot  in  the 
fpring,  when  they  mull  be  cut  down  to 
five  or  fix  eyes,  at  the  fame  time  taking 
care  not  to  diflurb  the  roots.  But  if  the 
tires  are  defigned  for  llandards,  you 
lliould  prune  off  all  the  fmall  branches 
clofe  to  the  place  where  they  are  pro- 
duced, as  alfo  the  irregular  ones  which 
crofs  each  other  ; and  after  having  dif- 
placed  thcfe  branches,  you  Ihould  alfo 
cut  off  all  fuch  parts  of  branches,  as 
have  by  any  accident  been  broken  or 
wounded  ; but  by  no  means  cut  off  the 
main  leading  Ihoots  which  are  neceffary 
to  attraft  the  fap  from  the  root,  and 
thereby  promote  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
Having  thus  prepared  the  trees  for  plant- 
ing, you  mull  now  proceed  to  place  them 
in  the  earth ; but  firll  if  the  trees  have 
been  long  out  of  the  ground,  fo  that  the 
fibres  of  the  roots  are  dried,  place  them 
eight  or  ten  hours  in  water,  before  they 
are  planted,  with  their  heads  eredl,  and 
the  roots  only  immerfed  therein,  which 
will  fwell  the  dried  vefl'els  of  the  roots, 
and  prepare  them  to  imbibe  nourilhment 
from  the  earth.  In  planting  them,  great 
regard  llionld  he  had  to  the  nature  of 
the  foil ; for  if  that  be  cold  and  moill, 
the  trees  lliouid  be  planted  very  Ihal- 
low;  and  if  it  be  a hard  rock  or  gra- 
vel, it  will  be  better  to  raife  a hill  of 
earth  where  each  tree  is  to  be  planted, 
than  to  dig  into  the  rock  or  gravel,  and 
fill  it  up  with  earth,  as  is  too  often  prac- 
tifed-,  by  which  means  the  trees  are  plant- 
ed, as  it  were  in  a tub,  and  have  but  lit- 
tle room  to  extend  their  roots.  The 
next  tiling  to  be  obfervtd  is,  to  place  the 


trees  in  the  hole  in  fuch  a manner  that 
the  roots  may  be  about  the  fame  depth  in 
the  ground,  as  before  they  were  taken 
up : then  break  the  earth  fine  with  a 
fpade,  and  fcatter  it  into  the  hole,  fo 
that  it  may  fall  in  between  every  root, 
that  there  may  be  no  hollownefs  in  the 
earth:  then  having  filled  up  the  hole, 
gently  tread  down  the  earth  vvith  your 
feet,  but  do  not  make  it  too  hard  ; which 
is  a great  fault,  efpecially  if  the  ground 
be  ftrong  or  wet.  Having  thus  planted 
the  trees,  they  fliould  be  faftened  to 
flakes  driven  into  the  ground,  to  prevent 
their  being  difplaced  by  the  wind,  and 
fome  mulch  laid  about  the  furface  of  the 
ground  about  their  roots  t as  to  fuch  as 
are  planted  againft  walls,  their  roots 
fliould  be  placed  about  five  or  fix  inches 
from  the  wall,  to  which  their  heads 
fliould  be  nailed  to  prevent  their  being 
blown  up  by  the  wind.  The  feafons  for 
planting  are  various,  according  to  the 
different  forts  of  trees,  or  the  foil  in  which 
they  are  planted : for  the  trees  whole  leaves 
fall  off  in  winter,  the  bell  time  is  the 
beginning  of  Ofilober,  provided  the  foil 
be  dry;  but  if  it  be  a vety  wet  foil  it  is 
better  to  defer  it  till  the  latter  end  of  Fe- 
bruary, or  the  beginning  of  March  ; and 
for  many  kinds  of  evergreens,  the  begin- 
ning of  April  is  by  far  the  bed  fealon  ; 
though  they  may  be  fafely  removed  at 
Midfummer,  provided  they  are  not  to  be 
carried  very  far ; but  you  fliould  always 
make  choice  of  a cloudy  wet  feafon. 

For  other  obfervations  on  planting,  fee 
the  articles  Nursery,  Kitchen-Gar- 
den, Orchard,  Grove,  &c. 

Re^verfe  Planting,  a method  of  planting 
in  which  the  natural  pofition  of  the  plant, 
or  flioot  is  inverted ; the  branches  being 
fet  into  the  earth,  and  the  root  reared  in- 
to the  air.  Dr.  Agricola  mentions  this 
monftrous  method  of  planting,  which 
he  found  to  fucceed  very  well,  in  mofl: 
or  all  forts  of  fruit  trees,  timber  trees, 
&c,  Bradley  affirms  that  he  has  feen  a 
lime  tree  in  Holland  growing, with  its 
fii  ft  roots  in  the  air,  which  had  fliot  out 
branches  in  great  plenty,  at  the  fame 
time  that  its  firll  branches  produced  roots 
and  fed  the  tree.  Mr.  Fairchild;  of 
Hoxton,  has  praflifed  the  fame  with  us, 
and  gives  the  following  direfilions  for 
performing  it : make  choice  of  a young 
tree  of  one  flioot,  of  alder,  elm,  willow, 
or  any  other  tree  that  eafily  takes  root  by 
laying  ; bend  the  flioot  gently  down  into 
the  earth,  and  fo  let  it  remain  till  it  has 

taken 
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taken  root.  Then  dig  about  the  firft 
root,  and  raife  it  gently  out  of  the 
ground,  till  the  Item  be  nearly  upright, 
and  (lake  it  up.  Then  prune  the  roots, 
nowerefted  in  the  air,  from  the  bruifes 
and  wounds  they  received  in  being  dug 
up,  and  anoint  the  pruned  parts  with  a 
compofition  of  two  ounces  of  turpen- 
tine, four  ounces  of  tallow,  and  four 
ounces  of  bees  wax  melted  together  and 
applied  pretty  warm.  Afterwards  prune 
off  all  the  buds  or  ftioots  that  are  upon 
the  ftem,  and  drefs  the  wounds  with  the 
fame  compofition,  to  prevent  any  collate- 
ral Ihootings,  that  might  fpoil  the  beauty 
of  the  ftem. 

Planting,  in  architeflure,  the  laying 
the  firft  courfe  of  ftones,  in  the  founda- 
tions of  buildings.  See  Found  ATioN. 

PLASENDAL,  a fortrefs  of  Flanders, 
three  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Oftend. 

PLASHING  of  quickfet-Redges,  an  opera- 
tion very  neceflary  to  promote  the  growth 
and  continuance  of  old  hedges.  See  the 
article  Hedge. 

It  is  performed  in  this  manner;  the  old 
ftubs  muft  be  cut  off,  fefc.  within  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  ground,  and  the  belt 
and  longed  of  the  middle  fized  llioots 
jnuft  be  left  to  lay  down.  Some  of  the 
ftrongeft  of  thefe  muft  alfo  be  left  to  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  of  flakes.  Thefe  are  to 
be  cut  off  to  the  height  at  which  the  hedge 
is  intended  to  be  left;  and  they  are  to 
fland  at  ten  foot  diftance  one  from  ano- 
ther : when  there  are  not  proper  ftioots 
for  thefe  at  the  due  diftances,  their  places 
muft  be  fupplied  with  common  flakes  of 
dead  wood.  The  hedges  is  to  be  firft  thin- 
ned, by  cutting  away  all  but  thofe  ftioots 
which  are  intended  to  be  ufed  either  as 
flakes,  or  the  other  work  of  the  plaftiing; 
the  ditch  is  to  be  cleaned  oiit  with  the 
fpade : and  it  muft  be  now  dug  as  at 
firft,  with  floping  fides  each  way  ; and 
when  there  is  any  cavity  on  the  bank  on 
which  the  hedge  grows,  or  the  earth  has 
been  walhed  away  from  the  roots  of  the 
flirubs,  it  is  to  be  made  good  by  facing 
it,  as  they  exprefs  it,  with  the  mould 
dug  from  the  upper  part  of  the  ditch  : 
all  the  reft  of  the  earth  dug  out  of  the 
ditch  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  top  of  the 
bank,  and  the  owner  ihould  look  care- 
fully into  it  that  this  be  done ; for  the 
workmen,  to  fpare  themfelves  trouble, 
are  apt  to  throw  as  much  as  they  can 
upon  the  face  of  the  bank ; which  being 
by  this  means  overloaded,  is  foon  walli- 
ed  off  into  the  ditch  again,  and  a very 
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great  part  of  the  work  undone. ; where- 
as what  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  bank 
always  remains  there,  and  makes  a good 
fence  of  an  indifferent  hedge. 

In  the  plalhing  the  quick,  two  extremes 
are  to  be  avoided ; thefe  are,  the  laying 
it  too  low,  and  the  laying  it  too  thick; 
this  makes  the  fap  run  all  into  the  ftioots, 
and  leaves  the  plalhes  .without  fufficient 
nourifliment ; which,  with  the  tliicknefs 
of  the  hedge,  finally  kills  them.  The 
other  extreme  of  laying  them  too  high, 
is  equally  to  be  avoided  ; for  this  carries 
up  all  the  nourifliment  into  the-  plaftes, 
and  fo  makes  the  (hoots  fmall  and  weak 
at  the  bottom,  and,  confequently,  the 
hedge  thin.  This  is  a common  error  in 
the  north  of  England.  The  bell  hedges  ■ 
made  any  where  in  England,  are  thofe 
in  Hertfordftiire  ; for  they  are  plafted  in 
a middle  way  between  the  two  extremes, 
and  the  cattle  are  by  that  prevented 
both  from  croping  the  young  (hoots, 
and  from  going  through ; and  a new 
and  vigorous  hedge  foon  forms  itfelf. 
When  the  (hoot  is  bent  down  that  is  in. 
tended  to  be  plafted,  it  muft  be  cut  half 
way  through  with  the  bills  the  cut  mull 
be  given  (loping,  fomewhat  downwards, 
and  then  it  is  to  be  wounded  about  tie 
(lakes,  and  after  this  its  fuperfluous 
branches  are  to  be  cut  off,  as  they  hand 
out  at  the  fides  of  the  hedge.  If  for  the 
firft  year  or  two  the  field  where  a new 
hedge  is  made  can  be  ploughed,  it 
will  thrive  the  better  for  it;  but  if  the 
dubs  are  very  old,  it  is  bed  to  cut  them 
quite  down,  and  to  fecure  them  with 
goo'd  dead  hedges  on  both  fides,  till  the 
(hoots  are  grown  up  from  them  ftrong 
enough  to  pla(h ; and  wherever  void 
fpaces  are  feen,  new  fets  are  to  be  planted 
to  fill  them  up.  A new  hedge  railed 
from  fets  in  the  common  way,  generally 
requires  plalhing  about  eight  or  nine 
years  after. 

PLASTER,  emplafrum,  in  pharmacy, 
is-  defined  to  be  an  external  applica- 
tion, of  a harder  confidence  than  out 
ointments ; thefe  are  to  be  fpread  ac. 
cording  to  the  different  circumftances  of 
the  wound,  place,  or  patient,  either 
upon  linen  or  leather.  ' If  the  part  up- 
on which  they  are  to  be  laid  be  naturally 
hairy,  it  muft  be  (liaved  ; but  that  they 
may  (lick  the  better,  the  natural  (hape  of 
the  part  mull  be  confulted,  and  the  pla- 
(ler  fpread  and  formed  accordingly,  ei- 
ther round,  fquare,  triangular,  ellipti- 
cal, in  a Umar  form,  or  in  fliape  of  the 
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letter  T.  Some  alfo  are  divided  at  both 
ends,  and  others  are  perforated  in  the 
middle;  thefe  laft  are  of  frequent  ufe 
in  fraflures  attended  with  a wound  ; 
for  by  this  contrivance  the  wound  may 
be  cleanfed  and  dreffed  without  removing 
the  platter.  Thefe  platters  are  of  diffe- 
rent forms,  according  to  the  part  they 
are  laid  on  ; but  they  are  ufually  fquare, 
01  round  ; and  indeed  there  is  almoft  no 
part  of  the  body  which  a platter  of  one 
of  thofe  forms  may  not  be  made  to  ferve 
for,  if  it  be  notched  about  the  edges  with 
a pair  of  fciffars.  See  plate  CCII.  fig.  a. 
The  ufes  of  platters  are  various;  they 
are  ferviceable  in  fecuring  the  dreffings, 
they  alfo  forward  the  maturation  of  the 
pus,  agglutinate  and  heal  wounds,  unite 
broken  bones,  heal  burns,  affuage  pain, 
and  ttrengthen  weak  parts. 

The  common  platter  is  made  by  boiling 
one  gallon  of  oil- olive,  with  five  pounds 
of  litharge  finely  powdered,  in  about  a 
quart  of  water,  over  a gentle  fire,  and 
continually  ftirring  them,  till  the  oil  and 
litharge  are  united,  and  the  whole  ac- 
quires the  confittence  of  a platter. 

The  quickfilver  platter  is  made  thus  : 
Take  of  the  common  platter  one  pound, 
of  quickfilver  three  ounces,  and  of  the 
fimple  balfam  of  fulphur  a dram  ; and, 
laftiy,  let  them  be  incorporated. 

A cephalic  is  ordered  by  the  college  to 
be  made  out  of  two  pounds  of  burgundy 
pitch,  one  pound  of  foft  labdanum,  and 
yellow  rofin  and  yellow  wax,  of  each 
four  ounces ; one  ounce  of  what  is  called 
the  expreffed  oil  of  mace  : the  pitch,  ro- 
fin, and  wax  being  firft  melted  together, 
add  firft  the  labdanum,  and  then  the  oil 
of  mace. 

A ftrengthening  platter  is  made,  by  ad- 
ding to  two  pounds  of  the  common  pla- 
tter melted,  half  a pound  offrankincenfe, 
and  three  ounces  of  dragon’s  blood,  both 
reduced  to  powder. 

A drawing  platter  is  made  thus  : Take 
yellow  rofin  and  yellow  wax,  of  each 
three  pounds;  of  tried  mutton-fuet  one 
pound  ; melt  all  together,  and  ftrain  the 
mixture  for  ufe. 

The  Wittering  platter  is  made  thus : 
Take  of  the  drawing  platter  two  pounds; 
of  cantharides  one  pound,  of  vinegar 
half  a pint ; the  platter  being  melted,  a 
little  before  it  hardens,  fprinkle  in  the 
cantharides,  reduced  to  a very  fine  pow- 
der ; then  add  the  vinegar,,  and  beat  all 
well  together. 

There  aie  fevera!  other  forms  of  platters, 


for  wliich  we  niuft  refer  the  reader  to  the 
difpenfatories.  li 

Plaster,  among  builders,  fefc.  The 
platter  of  paris  is  a preparation  of  feveral 
fpecies  of  gypfums,  dug  near  Mont 
Maitre,  a village  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Paris;  whence  the  nam'e.  See  the 
article  Gypsum. 

The  bell  fort  is  hard,  white,  fhining, 
and  marbly ; known  by  the  names  of 
plafter-ftone,  or  parget  of  Mount  Maitre. 
It  will  neither  give  fire  with  fteel,  nor 
ferment  with  aquafortis,-  but  very  freely 
and  readily  calcines  in  the  fire,  into  a ve- 
ry fine  platter;  the  ufe  of  which  in  build- 
ing, and  catting  ftatues,  is  well  known. 
See  the  article  Stucco. 

As  the  modern  tafte  runs  greatly  into 
plaftering,  it  were  to  be  wittied  that  this 
art  could  be  brought  to  its  antient  per- 
feflion.  The  platters  of  the  Romans 
were  exceeding  durable;  witnefs  feveral 
yards  ofitftilltobe  found  on  the  top 
of  the  pont  de  Garde,  near  Nifmes.  At 
Venice  they  ufe  a very  durable  platter  ; 
but  as  the  fecret  of  preparing  if,  is  not, 
known  among  us,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  try  whether  fuch  a fubftance 
might  not  be  made  by  boiling  the  pow- 
der of  gypfum  dry  over  the  fire,  for  it 
will  boil  in  the  manner  of  water;  and 
when  this  boiling  or  recalcining  was 
over,  the  mixing  with  it  refin,  or  pitch, 
or  both  together,  with  common  fulphur, 
and  the  powder  of  fea-fliells.  If  thefe 
were  all  mixed  together,  and  the  water 
added  to  it  hot,  and  the  matter  all  kept 
hot  upon  the  fire  till  the  inftant  of  its  be- 
ing ufed,  fo  that  it  might  be  laid  on  hot, 
it  is  poffible  this  fecret  might  be  bit  upon. 
Wax  and  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  alfo 
tried  as  additions^  thefe  being  the.com- 
mon  ingredients  in  fuch  cements  as  we 
have  accounts  of  arethe  firmeft.  Strong 
ale-wort  is  by  feme  direfled  to  be  ufed, 
inftead  of  water,  to  make  mortar  of 
iime-ftone  be  of  a more  than  ordinary 
firenglh.  It  is  poffible,  that  the  ufe  of 
this  tenacious  liquor  in  the  powdered  in- 
gredients of  this  propofed  platter,  might 
greatly  add  to  their  folidity  and  firmnefs. 

PLASTIC,  wt.itc-'*©',  denotes  a thing  en- 
dued with  a formative  power,  or  a fa- 
culty of  forming  or  fafliioning  a mafs  of 
matter,  afte'r  the  likenefs  of  a living  be- 
ing ;'  fuch  a virtuejas  feme  of  the  antient 
epicureans,  and  perhaps  the  peripatetic* 
too,  imagined  to  refide  in  the  earth,  or, 
at  leaft,  to  have  antiently  refided  therein, 
by  means  whereof,  and  without  any  ex- 
traordinary 
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traonlinary  intervention  of  a creator,  it 
, put  forth  plants,  &c.  Some  of  them 
feem  to  be  of  opinion,  that  animals  and 
even  man  himl'elf,  was  the  eflFefl  of  this 
plaftic  power. 

PLASTICE,  the  PLASTIC  art,  a branch 
of  fculpture,  being  the  art  of  forming 
figures  of  men,  birds,  beafts,  fifties,  &c. 
in  plafter,  clay,  ftuc,  or  the  like.  See 
the  article  Sculpture. 

Plaftice  differs  from  carving,  in  that 
here  the  figures  are  made  by  the  addition 
of  what  is  wanting  ; but  in  carving  al- 
ways by  fubtfa6fing  what  is  luperfiuous. 
The  plaftic  art  is  now  chiefly  ufed  among 
us,  in  fret-work  ceilings  i but  the  Ita- 
lians apply  it  alfo  to  the  mantlings  of 
chimnies  with  great  figures. 
PLAT-VEINS,  in  the  manege,  the  veins 
wherein  we  bleed  horfes,  one  in  the  low- 
er part  of  each  Ihoulder,  and  the  other  in 
the  flat  part  of  the  thighs. 

Plats  of  a fliip,  flat  ropes  made  of  rope 
yarn,  and  weaved  one  over  the  other  ; 
they  ferve  tofave  the  cable  from  galling  in 
the  hawfe,  or  to  wind  about  the  flukes  of 
the  anchors,  to  fave  the  pennant  of  the 
foreftieet  from  galling  againft  them. 
PLATA,  a fmall  iflancl  in  the  pacific 
ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Peru,  filnated 
weft  long.  81°,  fouth  lat.  i'.  It  is  alfo 
the  name  of  a city  of  Peru,  capital  of 
the  province  of  La  Plata,  fituated  in 
weft  long.  66®  30',  fouth  lat.  22°  30': 
and  alfo  the  name  of  a great  river  of  Pe- 
ru, which  riling  in  the  province  of  La 
Plata,  and  running  fouth-eaft  till  it  joins 
the  river  Paragua,  difcharges  itfelfinto 
the  atlantic  ocean,  below  the  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres. 

PLATANUS,  the  plane  tree,  in  bota- 
ny. See  the  article  Plane  TREE. 
PLATBAND,  in  gardening,  a border  or 
bed  of  flowers  along  a wall,  or  the  fide  of 
a parterre  frequently  edged  with  box,  & c. 
In  archite6lure  platband  is  any  flat  fquare- 
jnoulding,  whofe  height  much  exceeds 
its  projefture;  fuch  are  the  faces  or  faf- 
cias  of  an  architrave,  and  the  platbands 
of  the  modillions  of  a corniche. 
pL  ATBAN  D of  a door  or  window  is  ufed  for 
the  lintel,  where  that  is  made  fquare,  or 
not  much  arched ; thefe  platbands  are 
ufually  croffed  with  bars  of  iron  when 
they  have  a great  bearing,  but  it  is  much 
better  to  eafe  them  by  arches  of  difcharge 
built  over  them 
Platbands  of 
fillets  betvveen  1 


flutings,  are  the  lifts  or 
the  flutings  of  columns/ 


PLATE,  in  commerce,  fignifies  gold  or 
filver  wrought  into  vefTels,  for  domeftic 
ufes. 

Plate  on  being  imported  pays  the  follow, 
ing  duties,  mx,  filver  plate  of  France  on 
importation  pays  3s.  2.j.-Jgd.  the  ounce; 
and,  on  exportation,  dravvs  back,  28. 


l-f^d.  Plate  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  pays  on 

importation,  2s.  2-j.^9.d.  the  ounce; 
and,  on  exportation,  draws  back,  2 s. 
i_|Ad.  Of  all  other  places,  pays  on 
importation,  is.  y—JId.  the  ounce; 
and,  on  exportation,  draws  back,  is, 
g'lt  on  importation, 

the  ounce,  of  France,  3 s.  10^-^  d.  and 

on  exportation,  draws  back,  2s.  6 — ^d. 
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Of  the  Eaft  Indies,  pays  on  importation. 


as.  7' — -‘‘■d.  and  on  exportation,  draws 
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back,  2 s.  6 — ^d.  Of  all  other  places 
36-t 

pays  on  importation,  is.  8-— d d.  and 

on  exportation,  draws  back,  i s.  6— d, 
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Gold-plate  wrought,  pays  on  importa- 
tion, the  ounce,  19s.  ifo§d.  and,  on 
exportation,  draws  back,  17s.  3d. 

Plate,  in  heraldry,  is  a round  flat  piece 
of  filver,  without  any  imprefllon  ; but  as 
it  were  formed,  ready  to  receive  it. 

Plate  is  alfo  a term  ufed  by  our  fportf. 
men,  to  exprefs  the  reward  given  to  the 
beft  horfe  at  our  races.  Sec  Race. 

Plates,  in  gunnery.  The  prii'e  plates  are 
two  plates  of  iron  on  the  cheeks  of  a gun- 
carriage,  -from  the  cape- fquare  to  the 
center,  through  which  the  prife  bolts  go, 
and  on  which  the  handfpike  relis  when  it 
poilfes  up  the  breech  of  the  piece.  Bread 
plates  are  the  two  plates  on  the  lace  of 
the  carriage,  one  on  each  cheek.  Train- 
plates  are  the  two  plates  on  the  cheeks, 
at  the  train  of  the  carriage.  Dulidge- 
plates  are  the  fix  plates  on  the  wheel  of  a 
gun-carriage,  where  the  fellows  are  join- 
ed together,  and  ferve  to  ttrenglhen  the 
dulidges. 

Plate-lonoe,  in  the  manege,  a woven 
ftrap,  four  fathom  long,  three  fingers 
broad,  and  one  thick  ; ufed  for  railing 
the  legs  of  a horfe,  and  fometimes  for 
taking  him  down,  in  order  to  facilitate 
feveral  operations  of  the  farrier. 

PLATEA,  the  SPOONBILL,  in  ornitholo- 
gy, a fpccies  of  anas,  with  a flat  beak, 
broad  and  rounded  at  the  end,  fo  as  10 

refemble 
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refemble,  in  fome  degree,  a fpoon,  whence 
the  name.  See  plate  CC.  fig.  7. 

It  is  of  the  fiiape,  and  about  the  lize  of 
our  common  heron.  See  the  articles 
Anas  and  HETiON. 

PLATFORM,  in  the  military  art,  an  ele- 
vation of  earth,  on  vvhich  cannon  is 
placed,  to  fiie  on  the  enemy ; fuch  are 
the  mounts  in  the  niiddle  ofcurfins.  On 
the  rampart  there  is  always  a platform, 
where  the  cannon  are  moiinted.  It  is 
made  by  the  heaping  tip  of  earth  on  the 
rampart,  or  by  an  arrangement  of  iha- 
driers,  rifmg  infenfibly,  for.the  cannon 
lo  toll  on,  either  in  a cafeiiiate,  or  bn  at- 
tack in  the  outworks. 

All  praflitioners  are  agreed,  that  no  fliot 
can  he  depended  on,  unlefs  the  piece  can 
be  placed  on  a folid  platform  ; for  if  the 
platform  lhakes  with  the  firft  impulfe  of 
the  poVvdef,  the  piece  mull  likewife  (hake, 
which  will  alter  its'difeilion,  and  render 
the  Ihot  uncertain. 

Platform,  in  architeflurci  is  a row  of 
beams,  which  fupport  the  timber-work 
of  a roof,  and  lie  on  the  top  of  the  Wall, 
where  the  entablature  ought  to  be  raiAd. 
This  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  a kind  of  ter- 
race, or  broad,  fmooth,  open  walk  at 
the  top  of  a building,  frorri  whence  a 
fair  profpeft  may  bfe  taken  of  the  adjacent 
country.  Hence  an  edifice  is  faid  to  be 
covered  with  a platform,  when  it  is  flit 
at  top,  and  has  no  ridge.  Moft  of  the 
oriental  buildings  afe  thus  coveted,  as 
were  all  thofe  of  the  antibnts; 

Platform,  or  Orlop,  in  a man  of  war, 
a place  on  the  lower  deck,  abaft  the 
main-maft,  between  it  and  the  cockpit, 
and  round  about  the  main  capftan,  where 
provifion  is  made  fot  the  wounded  men 
in  time  of  aftiori. 

PLATI.^SMOS,  a vvord  tifed  to  exprefs 
a fault  in  pronunciation,  ovving  to  a 
perfon’s  opening  his  moiith  too  wide,  and 
then  fpeaking  indiftinfitly. 

Platonic,  fomethlng  that  relates  to 
Plato,  his  fchool-philofophy.  Opinions, 
or  the  like  ) thus,  platonic  love  denotes 
a pure  rpiritual  afteflion,  for  which  Platol 
was  a great  advocate,  fubfifting  between 
the  different  fexes,  abftrafled  from  all 
carnal  appetite's,  and  regarding  no  other 
objeft  blit  the  rfiind  and  its  beauties;  or 
it  is  even  a fincere  difi'nterefted  fiiendfliip 
lubfifting  between  perfons  of  the  fame  ftx, 
ahftrafled  from  any  felfilh  views,  and  re- 
garding no  other  objeft  than  the  perfon, 
if  any  fuch  love  of  friend/ltip  ha's  aught, 
of  a foundation  in.  natHi'e,  ■ 

VOL.  IIT, 
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Platonic  year,  or  tfie  great  year',’ 
is  a period  of  time  determined  by  the  re- 
volution of  the  equinoxes,  of  the  I'pace 
wherein  the  (tars  and  conflellations  reii'trn’ 
to  their  former  places,  in  refpeft  of  the 
equinoxes;  The  platonic  year,  accord- 
ing to  Tycho  Brahe,  is  15816,'  according 
to  Ricciolus  z'ypioj  and  according  to 
Cafllni  2480b  years.  See  Precession,' 
This  period  on'ce  acebmplilhed,  it  \vas 
an  opinion  among  the  antiehts,  that  the 
world  vvas  to  begin  anew,  and  the  fame 
feries  of  things  to  turfi  over  agaiif, 
PLATONISM,  the  dbflrine  and  fenti- 
raents  of  Plato  and  his  fbllbwefs,  witli 
regard  lo  philofophy,  fsff. 

Ih  phyfics,  Plato  followed  Heraclitus ; 
in  ethics  and  politics,  Socrates;  and  in 
rrietaphyfles,  he  followed 'Pythagoras  5 
and  liis  difciples  were  called  academics; 
See  the  articles  Academic,  fife. 

The  platonic  philofophy  is  thought  veryi 
conliftent  vviih  the  mofaic;  and  a great 
many  of  the  primitive  fathers  follow  ihb 
opinions  of  that  philofopher,  as  being  fa^ 
vourable  to  chriftianity.  juftin  is  of  opi- 
nion thab  Plato  could  hot  learn  many! 
things  which  he  has  faid  in  his  works 
from  mere  natural  feafon,  but  thinks  h5  , 
might  have  learned  ih'erii  from  the  books' 
bf  Mofes,  which  he  might  Have  read 
vVhen  in  Egypt; 

PLATTOON,  or  PLOTTObN,  in  the  rhi- 
litary  art,  a fmall  fquare  body  of  forty 
or  fifty  men,  drawn  out  of  a battalion  of 
foot,  arid  placed  betWeeri  the  fqua’drdns 
of  horfe,-  to  fiiftain  ihetn  ; or  in  amhuf- 
cades,  ftraits,  and  defiles,'  where  there 
is  not  room  for  whole  battalioris'  or  re- 
giments. Platto’oris  are  alfo  ufed  wheil 
they  form  thehollbw-lqiiai'e,  to  flrcngtheil 
the  angles;  The  grenadiers  are  gene- 
rally polled  in  plattoons. 

PLAT'TSMA  MYb'iDEs,  ill  anatoiriy,  a 
name  given  by  Fallopius  to  one  of  the 
mufcles,  called  latifliina  Coili,  by  fome 
quadratu's  gense,  and  fub'^utaneus  by 
others.  See  SueCL’TaNeuS. 

PLAUSUS,  among  die  Romans;  Seethe 
artittle  Accl.A'MATion. 

PLAY,  hifus.  See  GAME  aind  Ga'misg', 
Play,  in  poetry.  See  thearticles  Br  AMA'j 
Tragedy,  Comedy, 

Play-house.  See  the  articles  Theatre,' 

, A-MPHITheatrs,  fife: 

PLEA,  in  law,’  is  wlrat  either  party  alletlges 
for  himftlf  in  court,  in  a caufe  there  de- 
• pending  ; and,  in  a more  reftrained  fenie,' 
it  is  the  defendant’s  anlvvef  to  the  plain- 
tiff's declaisiion, 
i/f  R 
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Pleas  are  ufually  divided  into  thofe  of  the 
crown  and  common  pleas.  Pleas  of  the 
crown  are  all  fuits  in  the  Icing’s  name,  or 
in  the  name  of  the  attorney-general  on 
his  behalf,  for  offences  committed  againft 
his  crown  and  dignity,  and  againll  his 
peaces  as  treafon,  murder,  felony,  GTc. 
Common  pleas  are  fuch  fuits  as  are  par- 
ried on  between  common  perfons,  in  ci- 
vil cafes,  Thefe  pleas  may  be  divided  into 
as  many  branches  as  there  are  aSions. 
To  an  aflion  there  is  either  a general  or 
a fpecial  plea : and  here,  a general  plea 
is  a general  anfwer  to  the  declaration,  as 
in  a debt  or  contrafl  5 the  general  plea  is, 
that  he  owes  nothing  5 in  a debt  upon 
bond,  that  it  is  not  his  deed,  or  he  paid 
it  on  the  day  5 in  an  aflion  on  a promife, 
that  he  made  no  promife  5 and  in  a tref- 
pafs,  not  guilty.  Special  pleas  are  either 
in  bar  to  the  aflion  brought,  or  in  abate- 
ment of  the  writ  on  which  the  aflion  is 
framed.  All  pleas  are  to  be  fuccinft, 
without  any  unnecelTary  repetitions,  and 
mull  be  direfl  and  pertinent  to  the  cafe. 

Court  of  common  Pleas,  See  the  article 
Common  plbas. 

PLEADING,  in  law,  a fpeech  uttered  at 
the  bar,  in  defence  of  a caufe  : but,  in 
a ftrifler  fenfe,  pleadings  are  all  the  alle- 
gations of'  the  parties  to  a fuit,  made  af- 
ter the  declaration,  till  the  iffue  is  joined. 
In  this  fenfe  thay  exprefs  what  is  contain- 
ed in  the  bar,  replication,  and  rejoinder  ; 
and  not  what  is  in  the  declaration  itfelf. 
Hence  defaults  in  the  matter  of  declara- 
tion are  not  confined  within  the  mif- 
pleading. 

From  the  conqueft  all  pleading  was  per- 
formed in  french,  till  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  when  it  was  appointed  that  the 
pleas  fhould  be  pleaded  in  englifh  ; but 
that  they  fhould  be  entered  or  recorded  in 
latin.  At  Athens,  and  even  in  France 
and  England,  formal  and  prepared  plead- 
ings were  prohibited,  and  it  was  unlaw- 
ful to  amufe  the  court  with  long  art- 
ful harangues;  only  it  was  the  fettled 
cuftom  here,  in  important  matters,  to 
begin  the  pleadings  with  a text  out 
of  the  holy  fcriptures.  It  is  but  of  late 

• years  that  eloquence  was  admitted  to  the 
bar. 

PLEASURE  and  pain,  fays  Mr.  Locke, 
are  li.Tiple  ideas,  which  we  receive' both 
from  fenfation  and  refleflion  ; there  be- 
ing thoughts  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  fen- 
fations,  accompanied  with  pleafute  or 
pain..  See  the  article  Pain, 


There  are  a great  many  modes  of 
fure  and  pain,  which  refulf  from  the  va- 
rious confiderations  of  good  and  evil, 
whether  natural  or  moral,  and  the  paf. 
Cons  thereby  excited.  See  the  articles 
Good,  Evil,  and  Passions. 
Pleafure  and  pain  feem  to  be  the  means 
made  ufe  of,  by  nature,  to  direfl  us  in 
the  purfuit  of  happinefs  j fince  pleafure  is 
annexed  to  whatever  contributes  thereto, 
and  pain  is  the  companion  of  what  tends 
to  our  ruin.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  plea- 
fures  of  a child,  a youth,  a grown  perfon, 
and  an  old  man,  all  vary,  according  to 
the  different  things  required  by  nature  in 
each  Hate,  whether  fimply  for  the  prefer- 
vationof  the  individual,  or  for  that  and 
propagation  jointly, 

PLEBEIAN,  plebeius,  any  perfon  of  the 
rank  of  the  common  people.  It  is  chief, 
ly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  the  antient  Ro- 
mans, who  were  divided  into  fenatars, 
knights,  and  plebeians  or  commons. 

PLEBISCITUM,  in  roman  antiquity,  4 
law  enafled  by  the  common  people,  at 
the  requeft  of  the.  tribune,  or  other  ple- 
beian magiftrate,  vvithout  the  inlerven- 
tioh  of  the  fenate  ; but  more  particu- 
larly  denotes  the  law  which  the  people 
made,  when  they  retired  to  the  Aventioe 
mount. 

PLECTB.ONIT.ffi,  in  natural  hiftory, 
the  fame  with  the  conicthyodontes.  See 
the  article  CONICTHYODONTES. 

PLEDGE,  plegius,  in  common  law,  a fure- 
ty,  either  real  or  perfonal,  which  the 
plaintiff  is  to  Cnd,  for  profecuting  the 
fuit.  See  the  article  Surety. 

PLEDGERY,  orpLEGGERY,  furetilhip, 
or  an  anfwering  for  another  perfon. 

PLEDGET,  Bolster,  or  Compress, 
plumaceolus,  in  furgery,  a kind  of  flat 
tent,  laid  over  a wound,  to  imbibe  the 
fuperfiuous  humours,  and  keep  it  clean. 
See  the  article  Wound. 

PLEGIIS  AcqyiETANDis,  in  law,  a writ 
that  lies  fora  furety,  in  cafe  he  pay  not 
the  money  at  the  day. 

PLEIADES,  ’vergUia,  in  aftronomy,  sn 
affemblage  of  Cars  in  the  neck  of  the  con- 
ftellation  taurus.  See  Taurus. 

PLENARTY,  in  law,  is  when  a church- 
benehce  is  full  of  an  incumbent.  See  the 
article  Incumbent. 

Inllitution  is  held  to  be  a good  plenarty 
againft  a common  perfon,  but  not  againft 
the  king,  without  induflion.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Institution  and  Induction, 

PLENARY,  feme  thing  complete  or  fulh 

PLE- 
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PLEHtLUNIUM,  in  aftronomy,  that  pha- 
fis  of  the  moon  commonly  called  the  full 
moon.  See  the  article  Moon. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY,  a perfon  verted 
with  full  power  to  do  any  thing.  See 
the  article  Embassador. 

The  term  plenipotentiary  is  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  fuch  rainifters  of  princes  or  Hates 
as  are  fent  to  treat  of  peace,  &c. 

PLENITUDE,  plenkudo,  the  quality  of 
a thing  that  is  full,  or  that  fills  another. 
In  medicine,  it  chiefly  denotes  a redun- 
dancy of  blood  and  humours.  See  the 
article  Plethora. 

plenum,  in  phyfics,  denotes,  according 
to  the  cartefians,  that  ftate  of  things, 
wherein  every  part  of  fpace  is  fuppofed 
to  be  full  of  matter  ; in  oppofition  'to  a 
vacuum.  See  the  article  Vacuum. 

PLEONASM,  fkonaf7ims,  redmdantia, 
a figure  in  rhetoric,  whereby  we  ule 
words  feemingly  fuperfluous,  in  order  to 
exprefs  a thought  with  the  greater  en- 
ergy: fuch  as,  I faw  it  with  my  own 
eyes, 

This  grammarians  ufually  reckon  a fault 
in  difcourfe. 

PLEROTICS,  plerotka,  in  medicine,  a 
kind  of  remedies  that  are  healing,  or 
that  fill  up  the  flefh  : otherwife  called 
incarnatives  and  farcotics.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Sarcotics. 

PLESKOW,  a city  of  Ruflia,  fituated 
at  the  fouth  end  of  the  lake  Worfero; 
eaft.  long.  28’  30',  and  northlat. 

PLESSE,  a town  of  Silefia,  fituated  on 
the  river  Viflula,  thirty-five  miles  eaft  of 
Troppaw. 

PLETHORA,  in  medicine,  a greater  re- 
dundance of  laudable  blood  and  humours 
than  js  capable  of  undergoing  thofe 
changes  which  muft  neceflarily  happen 
for  the  purpofes  of  life,  without  inducing 
difeafes. 

A plethora  is  cured  by  venefefiHon,  ex- 
ercife,  watchings,  a (harp  and  acrid  diet, 
after  due  evacuations,  and  by  a gradual 
omifilon  of  thefe  evacuations. 

Plethoric, p/rfi!iorrc«r,a  perfon  abound- 
ing with  blood,  or  labouring  under  a ple- 
thora. 

PLEVIN,  pkmna,  in  law,  the  fame  with 
pledge.  See  the  article  Pledge. 

PLEURA,  in  anatomy,  afmooth,  robuft, 
and  tenfe  membrane,  adhering  to  the 
ribs  and  to  the  intercoftal  mtticles,  and 
furrounding  the  whole  cavity  of  the  tho- 
rax. Its  ftruflure  refembles  two  facks, 
one  of  which  furrounds  one  fide  of  the 
thorax,  and  the  other  the  other  fide,,  and 
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each  of  them  contains  one  of  the  two 
lobes  of  the  lungs  : from  the  conjunflion 
of  thefe  two  facculi  of  the  pleura,  in  the 
middle  of  the  thorax,  is  formed  the  medi- 
aftinum.  See  Mediastinum. 

The  pleura  is  compoted  of  a double 
membrane  of  a very  mufculous  ftruflure. 
Its  veflels  are  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and 
lymphatics.  The  arteries  arife  from  the 
intercoftals,  the  diaphragmatic,  and  the 
mammary  ones,  and  are  very  numerous  ; 
the  veins,  from  the  veins  of  the  fame 
name  with  thofe  arteries  j but  all  of  them 
difcharge  themfelves  into  the  trunk  of  the 
vena  azygos,  and  the  upper  trunk  of  the 
cava.  The  nerves  are  from  the  vertebrae 
of  the  thorax  and  the  diaphragmatic  ones. 
The  lymphatics  all  run  to  the  duftus 
thoracicus. 

The  ufe  of  the  pleura  is  to  lubricate  and 
Hrengthen  the  whole  cavity  of  the  thorax. 
PLEURISY,  orAEvpilic,  in  medicine,  a vio- 
' lent  pain  in  the  fide,  attended  with  an 
acute  fever,  a cough,  and  a difficulty  of 
breathing. 

This  diforder  affefls  all  the  parts  of  the 
internal  integuments  of  the  thorax,  the 
whole  of  the  pleura,  and  the  whole  of 
the  mediaftinum ; and  therefore,  when 
it  is  feated  in  the  membrane  internally 
lining  the  ribs,  it  is  called  a true  or  in- 
ternal pleurify  ; but  when  it, chiefly  occu- 
pies the  external  parts,  and  only  the  inter- 
cortal  miirdes,  and  thofe  above  them,  are 
aifefled,  it  is  called  a fpurious  or  baftard- 
pleurify. 

The  pleurify  is  moft  predominant  between 
the  fpring  and  fummer.  It  begins  with 
chilnefs  and  (hivering,  which  are  foon 
fucceeded  by  heat,  third,  inquietude,  and 
the  other  common  fymptoms  of  a fever. 
After  a few  hours  the  patient  is  feized 
with  a violent  pricking  pain  in  one  of  his 
fides,  about  the  ribs,  which  foinetimes 
extends  itfelf  towards  the  flioulder-blades, 
■fometimes  towards  the  back-bone,  and 
fometimes  towards  the  fore- parts  of  the 
bread,  and  this  is  attended  with  frequent 
coughing.  The  matter  which  the  patient 
fpits,  is  atfirft  little  and  thin,  and  mixed 
with  particles  of  blood;  but  as'  the  difeafe 
advances,  it  is  more  plentiful  and  more 
concofled,  but  not  without  a mixture  of 
blood.  The  pulfe  is  remarkably  ftrong, 
and  feeras  to  vibrate  like  a tenfe  ftring  of 
a mufical  inftrument ; and  the  blood 
drawn  from  a vein,  as  foon  as  it  is  cold, 
looks  like  melted  fuet.  As  to  the  fpitting, 
it  is  frequently  abfent,  and  hence  pleu- 
rifies  are  diftinguifiied  into  raoift  and  dry. 
li}.  R z As 
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in  all  inflamnjatory  fevers,  To  in  this, 
too  hot  a regimen  is  to  be  Ihnnned,  both 
with  rerpefl:  to  the  bed  cloaths  and  the 
heat  of  the  room  ; nor  muft  the  patient  be 
jejtRpred  to  the  cold  air,  por  drink  things 
aftiially  cold.  Hoffman  pbfervps  that 
pll  IJrong  fudoriftcs  and  cathartics  are 
hurtful  i apd  that  if  the  patient  has  three 
orffour  ftopi?,  the  courfe  of  nature  mull 
npt  be  Hopped.  The  diet  Ihould  be  copl- 
jn'g,  relaxing,  flender,  and  diluting, 
i^piftening  things  taken  wtarm,  are  pre- 
fU-abie'  tp'aj!  o'fbErs  f apd  hence  barley 
pr  oatrnealrgrnel,  fweetened  with  honey, 
and  alio  fweet  vvhey,  are  proper.  If  the 
phylicjan  is  called  before  th?  third  day, 
Bpefhaaye  direfls  a large  quantity  of 
blood  to  be  let,  from  a wide  orifice  in  a 
large  yelfel,  and  to  fetch  deep  lighs,  or 
cough,  tp  prornote  its  celerity  ; and  the 
part  affefled  Ihould  be  rubbed  gepfly  at 
ijie  fame  time,  and  the  bleeding  continu- 
ed fill  the  pain  reniits,  or  the  patient  is 
ready  to  faint.  This  Ihould  be  repeated 
as  often  as  fbe  fyniptoms  return,  which 
it  was  intended  to  remove,  and  till  the 
abfence  of  the  white  inflamrpatory  pellicle 
from  the  furfacp  of  the  blopd  vyhen  cold, 

Seyvs  it  is  time  to  leave  it  off.  This 
uxham  confirms  by  his  own  experience, 
and  adds,  that  aftpr  the  fourth  day,  bleed- 
ing is  not  fafe  ; he  likevyife  recommends 
fomenting  the  part,  which  often  eafes  the 
pain,  aiid  terminates  the  dileafe  : hut  if 
it  is  obftinate,  he  recommends  flight  fca- 
rificatipns,  then  cupping,  and  afterwards 
a blifter  on  the  fame  place;  which  has 
been  fupcefsfpl,  when  the  ufual  methods 
^failed.  The  patient's  body  fliould  be 
kept  open,  for  which  purppfe  emollient 
clyfters  are  proper ; apd  he  fhopld,  at 
the  fame  time,  take  large  quantities  of 
ffrong,  diluting,  aperient,  and  antifeptic 
liquors!  for  this  purppfe,  tabe the  leaves 
pf  fcprdium,  jack-by-the.hedge,  and 
white  hprehound,  each  two  ounces  | boil 
them  in  two  points  of  water,  with  which 
^ix  of  the  oxymel  offpiiills,  eight  ounces; 
of  nitre,  three  drams  ; apd  of  treacle- 
vjnfgar,  one  ounce  s of  this  mixture  let 
the  patient,  every  quarter  of  an  hour, 
take  two  ounces,  as  warm  as  polfible, 

Pf.  IHcad  oh<erves,  oil  the  treatment  of 
this  diforder,  that  after  drawing  as.  much 
blood  as  is  neceffary,  draughts  with  frelh- 
dtawp  lipfeed-pil,  ape  of  great  fervice 
for  eafing  the  cough ; nitre,  for  allaying 
the  heat ; and  for  dilTolving  the  fizy 
blogd  that  ohftru'Ss  the  fmal!  canals. 
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wild  goat's  bipod  and  volatile  falts ; 
and,  lallly,  a blifter  laid  on  the  part  af. 
feflcd,  in  order  to  draw  forth  the  pectanf 
humour. 

A purulent  ablcefs  or  empyema  Is  fome- 
timgs  fqrmed  in  this  difeafe,  for  the  treat- 
ment  of  which,  fee  Empyema, 

As  to  the  baftard-pleurify,  Hoffman  fays 
that  it  is  properly  a kind  of  rheumatifm, 
and  does  not  require  bleeding,  unlefs  the 
patient  is  plethoric,  but  a diaphorelis 
and  a more  free  perfpiration,  Lancili, 
however,  advifes  plentiful  bleeding  in  the 
arm,  fcarifying  the  part  affefled,  and 
cupping  : and  during  the  cure,  it  is  ne. 
celfary  to  keep  the  body  open,  and  the 
bowels  free  from  fpafms ; for  which  pur- 
pcfes,  emolljent  clyfters  are  proper,  with 
oil  of  fweet  almonds. 

PLEURONECTES,  in  ichthyology,  a 
genus  of  malatfbpterygious  fifties,  the  eyes 
of  which  are  both  placed  on  one  fide  of 
tlie  head,  and  this  i?  fometinies  the  right 
and  fonietlmes  the  left ; the  brancliioftege 
membrane  contains  pn  each  fide  fix  fmall 
bones. 

To  this  genus  belong  the  plaife,  founder, 
and  turboti  which  have  both  the  eyes  on 
Jhe  right  fide  ; apd  the  pearl  and  foal, 
which  have  both  the  eyes  on  the  left  fide, 

PLEUROPNEUMONY,  in  medicine,  a 
difeafe  partaking  of  the  nature  both  of 
apleurify  and  perjpneumopy.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Pleurisy  and  Peripneumony, 

PLEXUS,  among  anatomifts,  a bundle  of 
fmall  veffels  interwoven  in  the  form  of 
net-work  : thus  a congeries  of  vcITels 
■within  the -brain  is  called  plexus  chord- 
des,  reticularis,  or  reliformis.  See  the 
article  P/eA-ai  Choroides. 

A plexps  of  nerves  is  an  union  of  two  or 
more  nerves,  forming  a fort  of  ganglion 
or  knot. 

PLICA  poLONiCA,  in  medicine,  a difeafe 
of  the  hair,  almoft  peculiar  to  Polapd  and 
Lithuania,  and  hence  denominated  polo- 
nica.  It  confifts  of  a preternatural  bulk 
of  the  hair,  which  being  firmly  congluti- 
nated  and  wrapped  up  in  inextricable 
knots,  and  extended  to  a monftrous 
length,  a|fords  a very  unfeemly  fpeftacle. 
When  thefe  are  cut  off,  the  blood  is  dif- 
charged  from  them,  the  head  racked 
with  pain,  the  fight  impaired,  and  the  pa- 
tient’s life  frequently  endangered. 

This  diforder  is  fpppofed  to  arife  from 
the  fordid  and  nafty  manner  of  life  tp 
wli'cli  thefe  peopleare  addlfled,  and  from 
an  hereditary  fault  conveyed  from  the  pa- 
rents^ 
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rente,  wliich  confifts  in  too  great  a bulk 
of  the  pores  and  bulbous  hairs  under  the 
Ikin  of  the  head  : hence  the  thick  and 
glutinous  nutritious  juice,  produced  by 
their  coarfe  aliments  and  impure  waters, 
is  by  heat  forced  into  the  cavities  of  the 
hairs,  and  fweating  through  their  pores, 
produces  this  terrible  difeafe. 

A perfefl  method  of  curing  this  diforder 
is  unknown;  undoubtedly  becaufe  in 
thofe  parts  of  Polahd,  in  which  this  dif- 
eafe  is  endemial,  there  have  been  few 
phyficians,  who,  from  what  is  common- 
ly known  of  the  "nature  and  cure  of  the 
plica  polonica,  have  been  able  to  lay 
down  a rational  and  judicious  plan  for 
treating  it.  It  is  certain,  that  purging 
and  venefeflion  are  fo  far  from  being 
beneficial  in  this  diforder,  that  they 
often  prove  hurtful,  by  throwing  the  pec- 
cant humours  into  violent  commotions, 
and  more  effeiltually  diftrihuting  them 
through  the  whole  body.  It  is  therefore 
moll  fafe  and  expedient  to  folicit  the  pec- 
cant matter  to  the  hairs,  to  which  it  na- 
turally tends : and  this  intention,  Sen- 
nertus  fays,  is  moll  eflTefilually  anfwered 
by  lotions  prepared  of  bear’s  breech. 

PLICATED,  fomething  folded  together, 
one  part  over  another ; as  the  leaves  of 
certain  plants,  &c. 

PLIMOUTH,  a port-town  of  Devonihire, 
and  a fiation  for  the  building  and  lay- 
ing up  of  fliips  of  war  belonging  to  the 
royal  navy  : welt  long.  4?  17',  north 
lat.  yo°  i6'‘ 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

Plimouth  is  alfo  a port-town  of  New- 
England,  and  the  capital  of  a county  of 
the  fame  namei  well  long.  71?,- north 
lat.  41"!  *5'. 

PLIMTON,  a borough-town  of  Devon- 
ihire, fituated  near  the  englilh  Channel, 
thirty  fix  miles  fouth-well  of  Exeter. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

PLINIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  poly- 
andria-monogynia  daft  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  confills  of  a fingle  petal, 
divided  into  five  hollow  oval  fegments  : 
the  fruit  is  a large,  globofe,  and  unilo- 
cular  berry  ; containing  a fingle,  very 
large  globofe  and  fmooth  feed. 

PLINTH,  ORLE,  orORLp,  in  architeflure, 
a flat  fquare  member,  in  the  forrn  of  a 
brick. 

It  is  uftd  as  the  foundation  of  columns, 
being  that  flat  fquare  table,  under  the 
piouldingof  the  bafe  and  pedellal  at  the 
^ilom  of  the  ythole  ordeg.  It  feems  to 
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have  been  originally  intended  to  keep  the- 
bottom  of  the  original  wooden  pillais 
from  rotting. 

Vitruvius  alfo  calls  the  tufcan  abacus, 
plinth. 

Plinth  of  a JJatue,  &c.  is  a bafe,  either 
flat,  round,  or  fquare,  that  ferves  to  fup- 
port  it. 

Plinth  of  a wjall,  denotes  two  or  three 
rows  of  bricks  advancing  out  from  a 
vvall;  or,  in  general,  any  flat  high 
moulding,  that  ferves  in  a front  wall  to 
mark  the  floors,  to  fuftain  the  eaves  of  a 
wall,  or  the  larmier  of  a chimney. 

PLOCE,  a figure  in  rhetoric,  whereby  a 
word  is  repeated  by  way  of  emphafis,  fo 
as  not  only  to  expreft  the  fubjefil,  but  the 
quality  thereof ; e,  gr.  His  ‘wife  is  a ‘wife 
indeed! 

PLOCSKOW,  the  capital  of  a palatinate 
of  the  fame  name,  in  Poland,  fifty  miles 
north- well  of  Warfaw. 

PLOEN,  a city  of  Holftein,  in  Germany, 
twenty- four  miles  north-well  of  Lubec: 
eall  long.  10®,  north  lat.  54°  40'. 

PLOT,  in  dramatic  poetry,  is  fometimes 
ufed  for  the  fable  of  a tragedy  or  comedy, 
but  more  particularly  the  knot  or  intrigue, 
which  makes  the  embarras  of  any  piece. 
The  unravelling  puts  an  end  to  the  plot. 

Plot,  in  furveying,  the  plan  or  draught 
of  any  field,  farm,  or  manor  furveyed 
with  an  inllrument,  and  laid  down,  in 
the  proper  figure  and  dimenfions. 

PLOTTING,  among  furveyors,  is  the 
art  of  laying  down  on  paper,  (he 
feveral  angles  and  lines  of  a trafil  of 
ground  furveyed  by  a theodolite,, 
and  a chain. 

In  furveying  with  the  plain-table,  the 
plotting  is  faved  ; the  feveral  angles  and 
dillances  being  laid  down  on  the  fpot,  as 
fad  as  they  are  taken.  See  the  article 
Plain-table. 

But,  in  working  with  the  theodolite, 
femicircle,  or  circumferentor,  the  angles 
are  taken  in  degrees  ; apd  the  diflapces 
in  chains  and  links ; fo  that  there  re- 
mains an  after-operation  to  reduce  thefe 
members  into  lines,  anfl  fo  to  form  a 
draught,  plan,  or  map  ; this  operatiofi 
is  called  plotting. 

Plotting  then  is  performed  by  means  of 
two  inftfuments,  the protraflor  and  plot- 
ting, fcale.  By  the  firll,  the  feveral  an- 
gles obferved  in  the  field  with  a theodo- 
lite, or  the  like,  and  entered  down  in 
degrees  in  the  field-book,  are  protrafled 
pn  paper  in  their  juft  quantify.- 
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By  tTie  latter,  the  feveral  diftances  mea- 
lured  with  the  chain,  and  entered  down 
in  tike  manner  in  the  field-book,  are 
laid  down  in  their  juft-  proportion. 

Under  the  articles  protraflor  and  plot- 
ting-fcale,  are  found  feverally  the  ufe 
of  their  refpeflive  inftruinents  in  the 
laying  down  of  angles  and  diftances  : we 
fliall  here  give  their  ufe  conjointly  in 
the  plotting  of  a field,  furveyed  either 
■with  the  circumferentor  or  theodolite. 

Method  of  Plotting  from  the  circum- 
ferentor. Suppofe  an  enclolure,  e.  gr. 
AB.  CDEFGHK  (plate  CCV, 
fig.  1.)  to  have  been  furveyed  j and  the 
feveral  angles,  as  taken  by  a circumfer- 
cntor,  in  going  round  the  field,  and  the 
diftances  as  meafured  by  a chain,  to  be 
found  entered  in  the  field-book,  as  in  the 
following  table : 


Deg. 

Min. 

Cha. 

Links. 

A 

191 

00 

10 

75 

B 

*97 

00 

6 

83 

C 

It  6 

.3° 

7 

8* 

B 

3*5 

00 

6 

96 

E 

la 

4+ 

9 

71 

F 

3*4 

30 

7 

S4  , 

Gp 

98 

30 

7 

54 

H 

71 

00 

7 

78 

K 

161 

30 

8 

22 

Gn  a paper  of  the  proper  dimenfions, 
as  LMNO  (rirVi)  draw  a number  of 
parallel  and  equidiftant  lines.  Their 
nfe  is  to  dire£l  (he  pofition  of  the  pro- 
IraSor ; the  diameter  whereof  muft  al. 
■ways  be  laid  either  upon  one  of  them  or 
parallel  thereto  ; the  femi-circular  limb 
downwards  for  angles  greater  than  tSo"*, 
and  upwards,  for  thofe  lefs  than  180°. 
The  paper  being  thus  prepared,  alTume 
a point  on  fome  meridian,  as  A,  where- 
pn  lay  the  center  of  the  protraftor,  and 
the  diameter  along  the  line.  Confult 
the  field-book  for  the  firft  angle,  i.  e, 
for  the  degrees  cut  by  the  needle  at  A, 
which  the  tabic  gives  you  191°, 

Now  fince  191°  is  more  than  a femi- 
circle,  or  180,  the  femi-circle  of  the  pro; 
trailer  is  to  be  laid  downwards  ; where 
keeping  it  to  the  point  with  the  pro- 
trafling-pin,  make  a mark  againft  191  ; 
through  which  mark,  from'  A,  draw  an 
indefinite  line  A 6.  The  firft  angle 
thus  protrailed,  again  confult  the  book, 
for  the  length  of  the  firft  line  AB  ; thus 
you  find  10  chains  75  links.  From  a 
convenient  fcale,  therefore,  on  the  plot- 
ting-fcale,  take  the  extent  of  10  chains 
75  links  between  the  compafiesj  and, 
fetting  one  point  in  A,  mark  where  the 


other  falls  in  the  line  A h,  which  fuppofe 
in  B : draw  therefore  the  full  line  AB 
for  the  firft  fide  of  the  inclofure.  ’ 
Proceed  then  to  the  fecond  angle,  and 
laying  the  center  of  the  protraaor  on  the 
point  B,  with  the  diameter  as  before  di- 
refled,  make  a mark,  as  c,  againft  apyv 
the  degrees  cut  at  B j and  draw  the  in- 
definite line  B c.  On  this  line  from  the 
plotting-fcale,  as  before,  fet  off  the  length 
of  your  fecond  line,  •viz.  6 chains  8j 
links;  which  extending  from  B to  the 
point  C,  draw  the  line  B C for  the 
fecond  fide.  Proceeding  now  to  the 
third,  angle  or  ftation,  lay  the  center  of 
the  protraflor,  as  before,  on  the  point  C ; 
make  a mark,  as  d,  againft  the  number 
of  degrees  cut  at  C ; 'viz.  xi6®  30'i  draw 
the  indefinite  line  C d,  and  thereon  fet 
off  the  third  diftance,  ’viz.  7 chains  8t 
links;  which  terminating,  e.  gr,  atD, 
draw  the  full  line  C D for  the  third  fide. 
Proceed  now  to  the  fourth  angle  D ; and, 
laying  the  center  of  the  protraflor  over 
the  point  D,  againft  32;^,  the  degree 
cut  by  the  needle,  make  a marke;  draw 
the  dry  line  t)  e,  and  thereon  let  off  the 
diftance  6 chains  96  links,  which  termi- 
nating in  E,  draw  D E for  the  fourth 
line,  and  proceed  to  the  fifth  angle, 
•viz.  E. 

Here  the  degrees  cut  by  the  needle  being 
24'  (which  is  lefs  than  a femi-circle) 
the  center  of  the  protraflor  muft  be  laid 
on  the  point  E,  and  the  diameter  on  the 
meridian,  with  the  femi-diameter  limb 
turned  upwards.  In  this  fituation  make 
a mark,  as  before,  againft  the  number  of 
degrees,  ‘viz.  jz°  24',  cut  by  the  needle 
at  E ; draw  the  dry  line  E f,  on  which 
fet  off  the  fifth  diftance,  viz.  9 chains  71 
links,  which  extending  from  E to  F, 
draw  the  full  line  E F,  for  the  fifth  lide 
of  the  inclofure.  After  the  fame  man- 
ner proceed  orderly  to  the  angles  F,  G, 
H,  and  K ; then  placing  the  protraflor, 
making  marks  againft  the  refpeflive  de- 
grees, drawing  indefinite  dry  lines,  and 
letting  off  the  refpeflive  diftances  as 
above,  you  will  have  the  plot  of  the  whole 
inclofure  A B C,  fifci 
Such  is  the  general  method  of  plotting 
from  this  inftrument ; but  it  mull  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  this  procefs  the  ftationary 
lines,  i.  e.  the  lines  wherein  the  circuni- 
ferenfor  is  placed  to  take  the  angles,  and 
wherein  the  chain  is  run  to  meafure  the 
diftances,  arc  properly  the  lines  here 
plotted.  'When,  therefore,  in  fursey- 
ing,  the  ftationary  lines  are  at  any 
^ . diftance 
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diftance  from  the  fence  or  boundaries  of 
the  field,  off- fets  are  taken,  /.  e.  the 
diftance  of  the  fence  from  the  ftation- 
ary  line  is  meafured  at  each  ftatio'n ; 
and  even  at  intermediate  places,  if 
there  prove  any  conliderable  bends  in  the 
fence. 

In  plotting,  therefore,  the  ftationary  lines 
being  laid  down  as  above,  the  ofF-fets 
hiuft  be  laid  down  from  them,  i.  e.  per- 
pendiculars of  the  proper  lengths  mull 
be  let  fall  at  the  proper  places  from  the 
ftationary  lines.  The  extremes  of  which 
perpendiculars,  being  connefiled  by  lirfes, 
give  the  plot  defired.  If  inftead  of  go- 
ing round  the  field  the  angle  and  dilfan. 
ces  have  been  all  taken  from  one  ftation, 
the  procefs  of  plotting  is  obvious,  from 
the  example  above  : all  here  required 
being  to  protraft,  after  the  manner  al- 
ready defcribed,  the  feveral  .angles  and 
diitances  taken  from  the  fame  ftatiohary 
point  Tn  the  field,  from  the  fame  point 
or  center  ' of  the  paper.  The  extremi- 
ties of  the  lines  thus  determined,  being 
then  conneSled  by  lines,  vvill  give  the 
plot  required. 

Plotting-scale,  a mathematical  inftru- 
ment,  ufualfy  of  wood,  Ibnietimes  of 
brafs,  or  other  matter  ; and  either  a foot, 
br  half  a fpot  long. 

On  one' fide  of  the  inftrument  (plate 
CCV.  fig.  2.  li'*  2. ) are  feven  feveral  fcales, 
or  lines,  divided  into  equal  parts.  The 
fii'ft  divifion  of  the  firft  fcale  is  fubdivid- 
ed  into  ten  equal  parts,  to  which  is  pre- 
fixed the  number  lo,  fignifying  that, ten 
of  thofe  fubdivifions  make  an  inch ; or 
that  the  divifions  of  that  fcale  are  deci- 
mals of  inches. 

The  firft  divifion  of  the  fecond  fcale  is 
likewife  fubdivided  into  10,  to  which  is 
prefixed  the  number  16,  denoting  that 
fixteen  of  thsfe  fubdivifions  make  an 
inch.  The  firft  divifion  of  the  third  fcale 
is  fubdivided  in  like  manner  into  10,  to 
which  is  prefixed  the  number  20  ; 10 
that  of  the  fourth  fcale  is  prefixed  the 
number  24  ; to  that  of  the  fifth,  32  ; 
that  of  the  fixth,  40  ; that  of  the  feventh, 
48  i denoting  the  number  of  fubdivifions 
equal  to  an  inch,  in  each,  refpeftively. 
The  two  laft  fcales  are  broken  off,  to 
make  room  for  two  lines  of  chords. 
There  is  alfo  on  the  back-fi'de  of  the  !n- 
fti'ument  a diagonal  fcale.  See  Scale. 
As  to  the  ufe  of  the  plotting,  if  we  were 
required  to  lay  down  any  diftance  upon 
paper,  fuppofe  6 chains  50  links  : draw 
an  indefinite  line  j then  fetting  one  feot 


of  the  compaffes  at  figure  6 on  the  Icale^ 
£.  -gr,  yie  fcale  of  20  in  an  inch,  extend 
the  other  to  5 of  the  fubdivifions,  for  the. 
50  links  : this  diftance,  being  transferred 
to  the  line,  will  exhibit  the  6 chains  jo 
links  required. 

If  it  be  defired  to  have  6 chains  50  links 
take  up  more  or  lefs  fpace,  take  them  off 
from  a greater  or  leffer  fcale,  i,  e.  from 
a fcale  that  has  more  or  fewer  divifions 
in  an  inch. 

To  find  the  chains  and  links,  contained 
in  a right  line,  e.  gr.  that  is  juft  drawn, 
according  to  any  (ale,  e.gr.  that  of  20 
in  an  inch.  Take  the  length  of  the  line 
in  the  compaffes,  and  applying  it  to  the 
given  fcale,  you  will  find  it  extend  from 
the  number  6 of  the  great  divifions,  105 
of  the  fmall  ones  ; hence  the  given  line 
contains  6 chains  50  links. 

plover,  fluvialis,  in  ornithology,  the 
englifti  name  of  feveral  very  diftinft  birds; 
as  the  green  plover,  or  variegated  black 
and  yellowifli  charadrius,  about  the  fizc 
of  the  common  lapwing  ; and  the  grey 
plover,  or  blackifii- brown  tringa,  with  a 
black  beak  and  green  legs,  a very  beau- 
tiful bird.  See  thearticles  CHARADAitrs 
and  Tringa. 

Bq/7«rr/-PLOVER,  the  name  by  ■which  the 
vanellus,  or  lapwing,  is  called  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  See  the  arttefe 
VanEll.us. 

PLOUGH,  in  agriculture,  a machine  for 
turning  up  the  foil,  contrived  to  fave  the 
time,  labour,  and  expence  that  without 
this  inftrument  muft  have  been  employed 
in  digging  land,  to  prepare  it  for  the 
fowing  of  all  kinds  of  grain. 

The  ftrufture  of  a plough  is  varlous  for 
various  kinds  of  grounds;  but  the  com- 
mon twp-wheeled  plough,  in  plate  CCVL 
fig.  1.  ufed  in  almoft  all  the  countries 
in  the  fouth  of  England,  is  generally 
efteemed  the  bell  for  all  forts  of  land,  ex- 
cept fuch  miry  clays  as  fticktothe  wheels, 
and  clog  them  up  fo  as  to  prevent  theic 
turning  round.  It  is  commonly  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  plough-head,  and  the 
plough-tail;  The  plough-head  contains 
the  two  wheels  A,  B,  and  their  axis,  or 
iron-fpindle,  which  paffes  through  the 
box  C,  and  turns  round  both  in  it  and 
in  the  wheels  ; the  two  crow-ttaves  D,  D, 
fattened  perpendicularly  into  the  box, . 
having  in  each  two  rows  of  holes,  in  or- 
der to  raifc  or  fink  the  beam,  by  pinning 
up  or  down  the  pillow  E,  to  encreafe  or 
diminifti  the  depth  of  the  furrow  5 .the 
gallows  F,  through  which  the  crow- 
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ftaves.pafs  at  top,  by  niortoifes  into  which 
they  ara  pinned  ; G the  wilds,  with  its 
links  and  crooks  of  iron,  by  which  the 
plough  is  drawn ; H the  tow-chain, 
tvhich  fattens  the  plough-tail  to  the 
ploUgh-head,  by  the  collar  I at  one  end, 
and  by  the  other  end  patting  through  a 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  box,  where  it 
is  pinned  in  by  the  ftake  IC ; L the 
bridle-chain,  one  end  of  which  is  fatten- 
ed to  the  beam  with  a pin,  and  the  other 
end  to  the  top  of  the  ftake,  which  ftake 
is  held  up  to  the  I.eft  crow-ftaff,  by  the 
end  of  the  wyth  or  rope  M patting  round 
it  above,  and  under  the  end  of  the  gal- 
lows below,  or  by  the  end  of  the  bridle- 
chain  itfelf,  when  that  is  long  enough. 
The  plough-tail  conlifts  of  the  beam,  N j 
the  coulter,  O ; the  fliare,  Pj  and  the 
flieat,  Qj  the  binder  Iheat,  R,  patting 
thro'  the  beam  near  its  end  ; S the  ftiort 
handle,  fattened  to  the  top  of  the  hinder 
Iheat  by  a pin,  and  to  the  top  of  the 
fore-ttieet  by  another  pin  ; T the  drock, 
which  belongs  to  the  right-fide  of  the 
plough-tail,  and  to  which  the  grOund- 
writt  V is  fattened  ; as  is  the  earth-board, 
whofe  fore- part  W,  is  feen  before  the 
iheat;  as  alfo  the  long  handle  X,  whofe 
fore- part  Y appears  bwore  the  (heat,  and 
is  fattened  to  the  drock  by  the  pin  at  a, 
the  other  end  of  which  pin  goes  into  the 
beam,  Z is  the  double  reach,  which  holds 
up  the  flieat,  and  palTes  through  the 
beam  to  be  fattened  by  its  fcrews  and  nuts 
at  ( and  c. 

The  ftruflure  of  the  four-coultered 
plough  (ibid,  fig.  s.)  is  in  feveral  re- 
fpefls  diffeient  from  this,  though  in  ge- 
neral founded  on  it.  Its  beam  is  ten 
feet  four  inches  long,  whereas  that  of 
the  common  plough  is  but  eight  feet ; it 
differs  alfo  in  fliape  ; for  as  the  other  is 
ftraight  fiom  one  end  to  the  other,  this  is 
ftraight  only  from  rz  to  b,  and  thence  turns 
up,  in  the  manner  Ihewn  in  the  plate ; 
fo  that  a perpendicular  line  let  down 
from  the  corner  at  a,  to  the  even  furface 
on  which  the  plough  ttands,  would  be 
eleven  inches  and  an  half,  which  is  its 
height  in  that  place  ; and  if  another  line 
was  let  down  from  the  turning  of  the 
beam  at  b,  to  the  fame  furface,  it  would 
be  one  foot  eight  inches  and  a half,  which 
is  the  height  the  beam  (lands  from  the 
ground  at  that  part ; and  a third  line  let 
down  to  the  furface  from  the  bottom  of 
the  beam,  at  lhatpart  which  bears  upon 
the  pillow,  will  fliew  the  beam  to  be,  in 
Iha4  part,  two  feet  ten  inches  high  above 
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the  furface.  .At  the  diftance  of.thred 
- feet  two  inches  from  the  end  of  the  beam 
at  the  plough-tail,  the  firft  coulter,  or 
that  next  the  fliare,  is  let  through  ; and 
at  thirteen  inches  from  this,  a fecond 
coulter  is  let  through  : a third  at  the 
fame  diftance  from  that ; and,  finally,  a 
fourth  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the 
third.  The  crookednefs  of  the  beam  is 
to  avoid  the  too  great  length  of  the  fore- 
inoft  coulters,  which  would  be  fo  long 
if  the  beam  was  ftraight  all  the  way,  that 
they  would  be  apt  to  bend  and  be  dif. 
placed,  unlefs  they  were  vaftly  thick  and 
clumfy. 

The  flieat  in  this  plough  is  to  be  feveii 
inches  broad,  and  the  fixing  the  Iheat  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  the  common  plough, 
is  the  hiceft  part,  and  requires  the  utmoll 
art  of  the  maker ; for  fiippofing  the  axis 
of  the  beam,  and  the  left-fide  of  the  (hare 
to  be  both  horizontal,  they  mutt  neVet 
be  fet  parallel  to  each  other ; but  the 
ftraight  fide  of  the  (hare  rnuft  make  ait 
angle  on  the  left-fide  of  the  beam,  which 
mutt  be  very  acute,  that  the  tail  of  the 
(hare  may  prefs  lefs  againft  the  fide  of 
the  trench  than  the  point  does:  this  an. 
gle  is  (hewn  by  the  pricked  lines  at  thi 
bottom  of  fig.  I.  where  the  line  efk 
fuppofed  to  be  the  axis  of  the  beam  let 
down  to  the  ground,  and  the  line  g i, 
parallel  to  the  left-fide  of  the  (hare,  The 
great  thing  to  be  taken  care  of,  is  the 
placing  the  four  coulters,  which  mult  be 
fo  fet  that  the  four  imaginary  planes  de- 
fcribed  by  the  four  edges,  as  the  plough 
moves  forwards,  may  be  all  parallel  to 
each  other,  or  very  nearly  fo  ; for  if  any 
one  of  them  Ihould  be  very  much  in- 
clined to,  or  Ihould  recede  much  from 
either  of  the  other,  then  they  would  not 
enter  the  ground  together.  In  order  to 
the  placing  them  thus,  the  fecond  coul- 
ter-hole mutt  be  two  inches  and  a half 
more  on  the  right-hand  than  thefirlli 
the  third  mutt  be  as  much  more  to  the 
right  of  the  fecond  ; and  the  fourth  the 
fame  diftance  to  the  right  of  the  third ; 
and  this  two  inchdd  aUd  a half  mull  be 
carefully  meafured  fronn  the  center  of 
one  hole  to  the  center  of  the  other.  Each 
of  thefe  holes  is  a mortoife  of  an  inch 
and  a quarter  wide,  and  is  three  inches 
and  a half  long  at  the  top,  and  three 
inches  at  the  bottom.  The  two  oppo- 
fide  fides.  of  the  holes  are  parallel  to 
the  top  and  bottom,  but  the  back  is 
oblique,  and  determines  the  obliquity  of 
the  (landing  of  the  coulter,  which  it 
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wedged  tight  up  by  pieces  of  wood.  The 
coulters  are  two  feet  eight  inches  long, 
of  which  fixteen  inches  are  allowed  for 
the  handle,  which  is  to  be  thus  long 
that  the  coulter  may  be  drawn  down  as 
the  point  wears  away.  As  to  the  wheels, 
the  left-hand  wheel  is  twenty  inches  di- 
ameter, and  that'on  the  right-hand,  two 
feet  three  inches  ; and  the  diltance  the 
wheels  are  fet  from  each  other  is  two 
feet  five  inches  and  a half. 

Befides  thefe  there  are  the  Lincolnfliire- 
plaugh,  proper  for  fenny  lands  fubjeff 
to  weeds  and  fedges,  and  remarkable  for 
the  largenefs  of  its  iliare,  which  is  fre- 
quently a foot  broad  and  very  (harp, 
(ibid-  fig-  3-)-  At  A is  a foot,  which 
is  fet  higher  or  lower,  by  a wedge  drove 
in  at  B i and  which  keeps  the  forepart 
of  the  plough  from  going  deeper  than 
they  would  have  it.  At  C there  are 
wedges  by  which  the  hinder  part  is  fet. 
Inftead  of  a coulter  there  is  a wheel  with 
a (harp  edge,  which  cuts  the  roots  of  the 
grafs  or  fedge  as  it  turns  round,  while 
the  broad  (hare  cuts  them  up  at  the 
bottom . 

The  Caxton  or  trenching-plough,  in- 
vented to  cut  drains  about  Caxton  in 
Cambridgelhii-e,  in  (tiff,  miry,  clay- 
ground.  This  plough  (r'i/rf.  fig.  4.)  is 
larger  and  ftronger  than  ordinary  : to 
the  beam  is  fixed  a piece  of  wood  at  A, 
in  which  is  a coulter  fet  at  B,  and  ano- 
ther fet  in  the  beam  at  C,  which  two 
coulters  Itand  bending  inwards  as  at  D, 
to  cut  each  fide  of  the  trench.  The  (liare 
is  very  flat  and  broad,  in  order  to  form 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  ; and  the  mould- 
board  is  three  times  the  length  of  other 
ploughs,  in  order  to  caft  the  turf  a great 
way  from  the  trench.  This  plough  cuts 
a trench  a foot  wide  at  the  bottom,  a 
foot  and  a half  broad  at  the  top,  and  a 
foot  deep,  and  it  is  drawn  with  twenty 
horfes. 

But  the  mofl:  common  plough,  fays  Mor- 
timer, is  the  dry-plough,  reprefented 
fig.  6.  which  is  belt  (or  miry  clays,  when 
the  land  is  foft  ; but  is  extremely  bad  in 
furamer,  when  the  land  is  hard,  becaufe 
its  point  will  be  continually  flying  out  of 
the  ground : it  is  fit  higher  or  lower, 
by  wedges  at  a.  Fig.  5.  is  a fpanilh 
plough,  with  which,  and  one  horfe,  they 
will  plow  two  or  three  acres  of  their 
light  lands  in  a day.  We  have  given  a 
figure  of  it,  merely  on  account  of  its 
fingularity. 

voL.  iir. 


For  the  hoe  and  drill-ploughs,  invenfeJ 
by  Jethro  Tull,  efqj  fee  his  EflTay  on 
Horfe  hoeing  hutbandry. 

Plough,  among  book-binders,  is  a ma- 
chine for  cutting  the  edges  of  the  leaves 
of  books  fmooth.  See  Book  binding, 

PLOUGHMAN,  the  perfpn  who  guides 
the  plough  in  the  operation  of  tilling. 
See  Tillage  and  Plough. 

Ploughman’s  spikenard.  Seethear-’ 
tide  Spikenard. 

PLOUGHING,  or  Plowing,  in  agricul- 
ture, turning  up  the  earth  with  a plough. 
Ploughing  is  principally  either  that  of 
lays  or  of  fallows.  Plowing  of  lays, 
is  the  firit  cutting  up  of  grafs-grotind 
for  corn,  and  is  a work  commonly  per- 
formed in  January.  The  beft  time  for 
doing  it  is  when  the  land  is  wet,  becaufe 
the, turf  is  then  foft  and  tough,  and  will 
turn  up  without  breaking.  In  the  well 
turning  of  this  confjrts  the  chief  part  of 
this  fort  of  ploughing,  which  if  t ightly 
performed,  will  lay  the  turf  fo  fl  ;t  and 
true,  that  it  can  hardly  be  (een  where 
the  plough  went.  This,  indeed,  depends 
greatly  upon  the  make  of  the  plough  j 
but  if  the  earth  board  does  not  turn  the 
turf  well,  fome  nail  upon  it  a fmall  piece 
of  wood  to  take  the  upper  part  of  the 
earth  as  it  rifes  upon  the  earth  board, 
which  caufes  it  to  fall  with  the  grafs-fide 
downwards.  ' Plowing  of  fallows,  called 
allb  fallowing,  is  preparing  land  by 
ploughing  long  before  it  is  plowed  for 
feed.  See  the  article  Fallowing. 

PLUDENTS,  a tovvn  of  Germany,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrol,  fixty-five  miles  weft  of 
Infpriic. 

PLUG,  a large  wooden  peg  made  to  flop 
the  bottom  of  a cittern,  or  a bole  in  a . 
c.a(k,  pipe,  or  the  like, 

PLUKNETIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
plants,  tire  charafters  of  which  are  not  fo 
certainly  known  as  to  fay  to  which  clafs 
it  belongs  : the  male  and  female  flowers 
are  produced  feparately  on  the  fame 
plant;  the  corolla  is  compofed  of  four 
oval  and  patent  petals,  and  the  ftamina 
form  a fliort  pyramidal  body  : the  fruit 
is  a deptefted  quad,  angular  capfule,  con- 
taining a Angle,  roundilh  and  compref-  . 
fed  feed. 

PLLTM-tree, /nwBi,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  icofandria-inonogynia  dal's  of 
plants,  the  flower  whereof  confifts  of 
five  roundilh,  concave  and  large  petals  t 
the  fruit  is  a roundilh  drupe,  marked 
vvith  a longitudinal  furrow,,  and  centaia- 
14- S isg 
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fng  a compreffed  and  acute-pointed  nut, 

— with  the  futures  Handing  out  each  way- 
in  an  edge. 

This  genus  comprehends  the  plumj  cher- 
ry, and  apricot,  three  well  known  kinds 
of  fruit. 

Hog's  Plum,  a plant  called  by  botanifts 
fpo'ndias.  See  the  article  Spondias. 

Date  Plum,  dlofpyros.  See  Diospyros. 

PLUMAGE,  the  feathers  which  ferve  birds 
for  a covering.  See  Feather. 

. Plunaage  is,  in  falconry,  particularly 
underftood  of  the  feathers  under  a hawk’s 
wing.  Falconers  give  their  hawks  fmall 
feathers  to  make  them  call,  and  tlfefe 
alfo  they  call  plumage. 

PLUMB-LINE,  among  artificers,  denotes 
a perpendicular  to  the  horizon  ; fo  called 
as  being  commonly  erefled  by  means  of 
a plummet.  See  Plummet. 

PLUMBAGO,  LEADWORT,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  pentandria-monogynia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of  which  con- 
fifts  of  a Angle  funnel-falhioned  petal ; 
and  its  feed  is  Angle,  and  contained  in 
the  cup. 

Plumbago,  mock-lead,  or  black- 
lead,  in  mineralogy,  a foflil  fubftance, 
refembiing  lead-ore,  much  ufed  in  draw- 
ing, and  for  making  pencils.  See  the 
article  Pencil. 

it  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  afcertain  what 
clafs  of  minerals  black-lead  belongs  to. 
Metal  it  is  not,  as  not  being  either  duc- 
tile or  even  fufible  j nor  can  it  be  reck- 
oned among  Hones,  for  want  of  hard- 
nefs;  it  remains,  therefore,  that  it  muH 
be  placed  among  the  earths,  though  it 
difiblve  not  in  water,  as  moH  earths  will, 
except  Hiff  clays  and  ochres;  among  the 
latter  whereof  Dr.  Plott  judges  it  may 
be  reckoned,  it  feeming  to  be  a fort  of 
clofe  earth,  of  very  fine  and  loofe  parts, 
fo  burnt-as  to  become  black  and  fliining, 
difcolouring  the  hands,  as  all  ochres -do. 
Whence  the  moH  proper  name  that  can 
be  given  it,  according  to  this  author,  is 
achra  nigra,  or  black  ochre.  See  the 
article  OcHRE. 

PLUMBERY,  the  art  of  calling  and 
Working  lead,  and  uling  it  in  buildings, 
&c.  See  the  article  Lead. 

As  this  metal  melts  very  eafily,  it  is  eafy 
to  cift  it  into  figures  of  any  kind,  by 
running  it  into  moulds  of  brafs,  clay, 
plaHer,  But  the  chief  article  in 

plumbery  is  (heets  and  pipes  of  lead; 
and  as  thefe  make  the  bails  of  the  plum- 
ber®s  work,  we  fliall  here  give  the  procefs 
of  making  them,  In  calling  fljset-lead. 
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a table  or  mould  is  made  ufe  of,  vvhlcli 
confifls  of  large  pieces  of  wood  well 
jointed,  and  bound  with  bars  of  iron  at 
the  ends,  on  the  fides  of  which  runs  a 
frame  confiHing  of  a ledge,  or  border  of 
wood,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  and 
two  or  three  inches  high  from  the  mould, 
called  the  lharps  s the  ordinary  width  of 
the  mould,  within  thefe  fliarps,  is  from 
three  to  four  feet;  and  its  length  is 
iixteen,  feventeen,  or  eighteen  feet. 
This  Ihould  be  fomelliing  longer  than  the 
Iheets  are  intended  to  bej  in  order  that 
the  end  where  the  metal  runs  otF  from  the 
mould  may  be  cut  off,  becaufe  it  is  com- , 
monly  thin,  or  uneven,  or  ragged  at  the 
end.  It  muH  Hand  very  even  or  level 
in  breadth,  and  fomething  falling  front 
the  end  in  which  the  metal  is  poured  in, 
•viz.  about  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  3 
half,  in  the  length  of  fixteen  or  feventeen 
inches.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  mould 
Hands  the  pan,  which  is  a concave  iriati. 
gular  prifm,  cctmpofed  of  two  planks 
nailed  together  at  right  angles,  and  two 
triangular  pieces  fitted  in  between  them 
at  the  ends.  The  length  of  this  pan  is 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  mould  in  whidi 
the  flieets  are  caH  ; it  Hands  with  its  hot. 
tom,  which  is  a fliarp  edge,  on  a form 
at  the  end  of  the  mould,  leaning  with 
one  fide  againH  it;  and  on  the  oppolile 
fide  is  a handle  to  lift  it  up  by,  to  poiir 
out  the  melted  lead ; and  on  that  fide  of 
the  pan  next  the  mould,  are  two  iron- 
hooks  to  take  hold  of  the  mould,  and 
prevent  the  pan  from  flipping,  while  the 
melted  lead  is  pouring  out  of  it  into  the 
mould.  Thispan  is  lined  on  theinfidewiih 
moiflened  fsnd,  to  prevent  it  from  being 
fired  by  the  hot  metal.  The  mould  is  alfo 
fpread  over,  about  two  thirds  of  an  inch 
thick,  with  fand  fifted  and  moiftendi 
which  is  rendered  perfeftly  level  by  mov- 
ing over  it  a piece  of  wood  called  a ftrike, 
by  trampling  upon  it  with  the  feet,  and 
fmoothing  it  over  with  a finoolhing 
plane,  which  is  a thick  plate  of  polilliHl 
brafs,  abciut  nine  inches  fquare,  turned 
up  on  all  the  four  edges,  and  with  a han- 
dle fitted  on  to  the  upper  or  concave  Cde, 
The  fand  being  thus  fmoothed,  itishl 
for  caHing  flieets  of  lead;  but' if  the) 
would  call  a cittern,  they  meafure  out 
the  bignefs  of  the  four  fides,  and  having 
taken  the  dimenfions  of  the  front,  or 
fore-part,  make  mouldings  by  preffing 
long  flips  of  wood,  which  contain  the 
fame  mouldings  into  the  level  fand,  and 
form  the  figures  of  birds,  bealts,  K- 
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ty  preffing  in  the  fame  manner  leaden 
figures  upon  it,  and  then  taking  them 
off,  and  at  the  fame  time  fmoothing 
the  furface  where  any  of  the  find  is 
raifed  up,  by  making  thefe  imprelTiotis 
upon  it.  The  reft  of  the  operation  is 
the  fame  in  calling  either  cifterns  or  plain 
llieets  of  lead  : but  before  we  proceed  to 
mention  the  manner  in  which  that  is 
performed,  it  will  be  necelTary  to  give 
a more  particular  defcription  of  the 
ftrifce.  The  ftrike  then  is  a piece  of  board 
about  five  inches  broad,  and  fomething 
longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  mould  on 
the  infide ; and  at  each  end  is  cut  a notch, 
about  two  inches  deep,  fo  that  when  it  is 
ufed,  it  rides  upon  the  (harps  with  thofe 
notches.  Before  they  begin  to  call,  the 
lirike  is  made  ready  by  tacking  on  two 
, pieces  of  an  old  hat  on  the  notches,  or  by 
flipping  a cafe  of  leather  over  each  end, 
in  order  to  raife  the  under  fide  about  one 
eighth  of  an  inch,  or  fomething  more, 
above  the  fand,  according  as  they  would 
have  the  flieet  to  be  in  thickneis ; then 
they  tallow  the  under  edge  of  the  ftrike 
and  lay  it  acrofs  the  mould.  The  lead 
being,  melted,  it  is  ladled  into  the  pan,- 
in  which,  when  there  is  a fufficient  quan-- 
tity  for  the  prefent  purpofe,  the  fcum  of 
the  metal  is  fwept  off  with  a piece  of 
board  to  the  edge  of  the  pan,  letting  it 
fettle  on  the  fand,  which  is  by  this  means 
prevented  from  falling  into  the  mould  at 
the  pouring  out  of  the  metal.  When 
tjie  lead  is  cool  enough,  which  is  known 
hy  its  beginning  to  ftand  with  a Ihell  or 
wall  on  the  fand  round  the  pan,  two  men 
take  the  pan  by  the  handle,  or  elfe  one 
of  them  lift  it  up  by  a bar  and  chain 
fixed  to  a beam  in  the  ceiling,  and  pour 
it  into  the  mould,  while  another  man 
ftands  ready  with  the  ftrike,  and,  as  foon 
as  they  have  done  pouring  in  the  metal, 
puts  on  the  mould,  fweeps  the  lead  for- 
ward, and  draws  the  overplus  into  a 
trough  prepared  to  receive  it.  The  fheets 
being  thus  call,  nothing  remains  but  to 
planifli  the  edges  in  order  to  render  them 
fmooth  and  ftrait : but  if  it  be  a cittern 
it  is  bant  into  four  fides,  fo  that  the- two 
ends  may  join  the  back,  where  they  are 
foldered  together,  after  which  the  bottom 
is  foldered  up. 

The  method  of  calling  thin  flieets  of 
lead.  Inftead  of  fand,  they  cover  the 
mould  with  a piece  of  woolen  Iluff  nailed 
down  at  the  two  ends  to  keep  it  tight, 
and  over  this  lay  a very,  fine  lln.eh  cloth. 
In  this  procefs  great  regard  is  had  to  the 


juft  degree  of  heat,  £b  as  that  the  le.ad 
may  run  Well  and  yet  net  burn  the  li- 
"'nen.  This  they  judge  of  by  a piece  of 
paper,  for  it  lakes  fire  in  the  liquid  lead 
if  it  is  too  hot,  and  if  it  be  not  Ihrunk 
and  fcorched  a little,  it  is  not  hot  enough. 
They  have  here  a ftrike  different  from 
that  deferibed  above : it  is  a wooden 
cafe,  only  doled  on  three  fides  : it  is  pretty 
high  behind,  but  the  two  fides,  like  two 
acute  angles,  ftill  diminifh  to  the  tip 
from  the  place  where  they  are  joined  to 
the  third  or  middle  piece,  where  they  are 
of  the  fame  height  therewith,  viz.  feven 
or  eight  inches  high : the  width  of  the 
middle  makes  that  of  the  ftrike,  which 
again  makes  that  of  the  fiteet  to  the  cad. 
This  ftrike  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the 
mould,  which  in  that  part  is  fii  ft  covered 
with  a palleboard  that  ferves  as  a bottom 
to  the  ffife,  and  prevents  the  linen  from 
being  burnt  while  the  lead  is  pouring.in. 
The  ftrike  is  now  filled  with  lead,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  to  be  . ufed  j 
which  done,  two  men,  one  at  each  fide, 
draw  the  ftrike  down  the'  mould  with  a 
velocity  greater  or  lefs,  as  the  Iheet  is  to 
be  more  or  lefs  thick. 

The  method  of  calling  pipes  without 
foldering.  To  make  thefe  pipes  they 
have  a kind  of  little  mill,  with  arms  or 
levers  to  turn  it  withal.  The  moulds 
are  of  braft,  and  confift  of  two  pieces, 
which  open  and  .fliutby  means  of  hooks 
and  hinges,  their  inward  caliber,  or  dii 
ameter^  being  according  to  the  fize  of  the 
pipe  to  be  made,  and  their  length  is 
ufually  two  feet  and  a half.  In  the  mid- 
dle is  placed  a core,  or  round  piece  of 
brafs  or  iron,  fomewhat  longer  than  the 
mould,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  ^he  in- 
ward diameter  of  the  pipe.  This  core 
is  palfed  through  two  copper-rundles, 
one  at  each  , end  of  the  mould,  which 
they  ferve  to  clofe  ; and  to  thefe  is  joined 
a littlecopper-tube  about  two  inches  long, 
and  of  the  thicknefs  the  leaden  pipe  is  in- 
tended to  be  of.  By  means  of  thefe 
tubes  the  core  is  retained  in  the  middle  of 
the  cavity  of  the  mould.  The  core  be- 
ing in  the  mould,  -with  the  rundles  at 
its  two  ends,  and  the  lead  melted  in  the 
furnace,  they  take  it  up  in  a ladle  and 
pour  it  into  the, mould  by  a little  aperture 
. at, one  end,,  made  in  the  form  of  a fun- 
nel. When  the  mould  is  full  they  pafs 
a hbok^  into  the  end  ■of  the  core,  and 
turning  the  mill,  draw  it  out ; and  then 
opening  the  mould  take  out  the  pipe.  If 
’.  they  defire  to  have  tlie  pipe  lengthened, 
i+S*  ; , , they 
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tliey  put  one  end  of  it  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  mould,  and  pafs  the  end  of  the 
core  into  it;  then  ftiut  the  mould  again, 
and  apply  its  rundle  and  tube  as  before, 
the  pipe  juft  caft  ferving  for  rundle,  &c.  ■ 
at  the  other  end.  Things  being  thus  re- 
placed they  pour  in  frefti  metal,  and  re- 
peat the  operation  till  they  have  got  a 
pipe  of  the  length  required. 

For  making  pipes  of  Iheet-lead,  the 
plumbers  have  wooden  cylinders,  of  the 
length  and  ihicknefs  required,  and  on 
thele  they  form. their  pipes  by'  wrapping 
the  fheet'ai'ound  them,  and  foldering  up 
the  edges  all  along  them.  See  Pipe. 
PLUMBUM,  LEAD,  in  natural  hiftory. 
See  the  article  Lead. 

PLUME,  a fetor  bunch  of  oftrich- feathers 
pulled  out  of  the  tail  and  wings,  and 
made  up  to  ferve  for  ornaments  in  fune- 
rals, S?c. 

Among  fportfmen,  plume  is  the  general 
colour  or  mixture  of  the  feathers  of  a 
hawk,  which  fliews  her  cdnftitution.  See 
the  article  Hawk. 

Plume,  or  Plumule,  in  botany,  a 
little  membrane  of  the  grain  or  feed  of  a 
plant,  being  that  which,  in  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  becomes  the  ftem  or  trunk 
thereof.  See  the  article  SEED,  Sfc. 
PLUMERIA,  RED  JASMINE,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  pentandria-monogynia 
clnl's  of  plants,  the  corolla  of  which  con- 
fifts  of  a Tingle  funnel-hke  petal,  with  a 
long  tube,  and  divided  into  five  oblong 
fcgiitents  at  the  limb:  the  fruit  is  com- 
pofed  of  two  jointed  and  ventricofe  fol- 
licles, formed  of  a fingle  valve  each,  and 
containing  numerous  oblong  feeds.  See 
plate  CXCIX.  fig.  5. 

PLUMMET,  plumb  rule,  or  plumb- 
, LINE,  an  inftiument  ul'ed  by  carpenters, 
mafons,  in  order  to  judge  whether 
walls,  &c.  be  upright  planes,  horizon- 
tal, or  the  like.  It  is  thus  called  fiom  a 
piece  of  lead,  fhimbum,  fattened  to  the 
end  of  a choid,  which  ul'ually  conftitutes 
this  inftiument.  Sometimes  the  ftring 
del'cends  along  a wooden  ruler, Sfc.  raifed 
perpendicularly  on  another;  in  which 
cafe  it  becomes  a level.  See  Level.- 
FLUMMING,  among  miners,  is  the  me- 
thod of  ufing  a mine-dial,  in  order  to 
know  the  exafl  place  of  the  work  where 
to  fink  down  an  aii  -(haft,  or  to  bring  an 
adit  to  the  work,  or  to  know  which  way 
the  load  inclines  when  any  flexure  hap- 
pens in  it. 

■ it  is  performed  in  this  manner : A (kil- 
lul  perfon,  with  an  afliftant,  and  with 


pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  a long  line 
and  a lun-dial,  after  his  guefs  of  the 
place  above  ground,  defcends  into  the 
adit  or  work,  and  there  fattens  one  end 
of  the  line  to  fome  fixed  thing  in  it,  then 
the  incited  needle  is  let  to  reft,  and  the 
exail  point  where  it  refts  is  marked  vviih 
a pen:  he  then  goes  on  farther  in  the 
line  dill  fattened,  and  at  the  next  flexure 
cf  the  adit' he  makes  a mark  on  the  line 
by  a knot  or  otherwife ; and  then  letting 
down  the  dial  again,  he  there  likewife 
notes  down  that  point  at  which  the  nee. 
die  ftands  in  this  fecond  pofition.  In 
this  manner  he  proceeds,  from  turning  to 
turning,  mat  king  down  the  points,  and 
mat  king  the  line,  till  he  comes  to  the  in. 
tended  place;  this  done,  he  afeends 
and  begins  to  work  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth  what  he  did  in  the  adit,  bringing 
the  firft  knot  in  the  line  to  fuch  a place 
where  the  mark  of  the  place  of  the  nee- 
dle will  again  anfwer  its  pointing,  and 
continues  this  till  he  comes  to  the  defired 
place  above  ground,  which  is  certain  to  be 
perpendicularly  over  the  part  of  the  mini 
into  which  the  air-fliaft  is  to  be  funk. 

PLUMOSE,  fomething  formed  in  tie 
manner  of  feathers,  with  a ftem  and 
fibres  ilfuing  from  it  on  each  fide:  fntli 
are  the  antennx  of  certain  moths,  but- 
terflies, Sfc. 

PLUNGER,  in  mechanics,  the  famevtilli 
the  forcer  of  a pump.  See  Forcer. 

PLURAL,  fluralis,  in  grammar,  an  epi. 
thet  applied  to  that  number  of  nounsand 
verbs  which  is  ufed  when  we  fpeak  of 
more  than  one  thing  ; or  that  which  ex. 
prelTes  a plurality  or  number  of  things. 
See  the  at  tide  Number. 

In  latin,  Cgc.  both  nouns  and  veils 
have  ufually  diftin6f  terminations  to  llieir 
different  numbers  : in  Englifli,  nouns 
fubftantive  ulually  become  plural  by  tie 
addition  of.  s,  or  es,  to  the  fingulat. 
Nouns  adjeflive  are  the  fame  in  boll 
numbers;  and  in  verbs  the  numbetil 
dittinguiihed  by  that  of  the  pronounsor 
perfons. 

PLURALITY,  fluralitas,  a difcrele 
quantity,  confiding  of  two  or  a greatll 
number  of  the  fame  kind  : thuswela| 
a plurality  of  gods,  &c. 

Hence  plurality  of  benefices,  or  livings, 
is  where  the  fame  cleik  is  polTefled  ol 
two  or  more  fpirifual  pc  ferments,  will 
cure  of  fouls.  In  a plurality  of  livings, 
the  firft,  ipfo  fa£io,  becomes  void;  o> 
which  account,  the  patron  may  prefat 
to  itj  provided  the  clerk  be  not  qualifel 
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by  difpenfation,  &c.  to  hold  more  livings 
than  one,  in  regard  the  law  ttriflly  en- 
joins refidence  j this  being  iinpolTible 
where  the  lame  perfon  has  more  than 
one  living,  in  different  places.  As  the 
power  for  granting  diljpenfations  for  the 
holding  two  benefices,  &c.  is  vefted  in 
the  king,  it  is  held  that,  in  thefe  cafes, 
the  archbilhop’s  difpenfation,  and  the 
king’s  confirmation  of  it,  are  neceffary 
to  bold  pluralities  ; but  a deanery  fiiall 
not  be  taken  to  be  a benefice,  fo  as  to 

> need  a difpenfation,  on  the  dean’s  hav- 
ing another  fpiritual  preferment;  alfo 
a parfonage  and  vicarage  make  no  plu- 
rality. 

PLURIES,  in  law,  the  name  of  a writ 
which  ifl'ues  after  two  foimer  writs  have 
gone  out  without  any  effefl: ; for  firft, 
an  original  writ,  called  a capias,  goes 
out,  which  not  being  obeyed,  there  goes 
out  an  alias,  which  likewife  failing,  the 
pluries  iffues. 

PLUS,  in  algebra,  a charafler  marked 
thus  +,  ufed  for  the  fign  of  addition. 
See  the  article  Character. 

PLUSH,  in  commerce,  &c.  a kind  of 
Huff  having  a fort  of  velvet  knap,  or 
fliag,  on  one  fide,  compofed  regularly  of 
a woof  of  a fingle  woolen  thread  and  a 
double  warp,  the  one  wool,  of  two 
threads  twilled,  the  other  goats  or  ca- 
mels hair;  though  there  are  feme  plulhes 
entirely  of  worfted,  and  others  compoled 
wholly  of  hair. 

Plufli  is  manufaflured,  like  velvet,  on  a 
loom  with  three  treadles;  two  of  thefe 
feparate  and  deprefs  the  woolen  warp, 
andthethird  raifes  the  hair  warp,  upon 
which  the  workman  throwing  the  fhuttle, 
jiaffes  the  woof  between  the  woolen  and 
hair-warp ; and  afteiwards  laying  a 
brafs-broach,  or  needle,  under  that  of 
the  hair,  he  cuts  it  thereon  with  a knife 
dellined  for  that  ufe  ; condufling  the 
knife  on  the  broach,  which  is  made  a 
little  hollow  all  its  length,  and  thus 
gives  the  furface  of  the  plufh  an  appear- 
ance of  velvet.  See  Velvet. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  plulh,  all  of 
filk;  fome  of  which  have  a pretty  long 
knap  on  one  fide,  and  fome  on  both. 

PLUSQUAMPERFECT,  in  grammar. 
See  the  article  Preterit. 

pluvial,  plunjiale,  antiently  fignified 
a hood  or  cloak,  which  eccleliaftics, 
chiefly  religious,  wore  in  the  country  to 
. ilioiter  themfelves  from  the  rain.  The 
word  is  now  ufed,  in  the  romilh  church, 
lor  a large  hood  worn  by  the  chantor  and 
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fubdeacon  at  mafs  and  vefpers,  Sfc.  ft 
covers  the  whole  man,  and  is  fixed  before 
with  two  clafps. 

PLUVIALIS,  in  zoology,  the  name 
whereby  the  latin  authors  call  the  plover. 
See  the  article  Plover. 

PNEUMATICS^  called  alfoPNEUMATO- 
LOGY  and  Pneumatosophy,  among 
fchoolmen,  the  doi5lrine  and  contempla- 
tion of  fpirits  and  fpiritual  fubllances,  as 
God,  angels,  and  the  human  foul,  in 
which  fenfe  pneumatics  are  the  fame  with 
what  we  otherwife  call  metaphyfics.  See 
the  article  Metaphysics. 

Pneumatics  is  more  commonly  ufed 
among  us,  for  that  part  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy  which  treats  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  air  ; the  doitrine  and 
laws  of  which  will  be  found  under  the 
articles  Air,  Atmosphere,  Pres- 
sure, Elasticity,  Gravity,  Com-- 
PRESsiON,  Rarefaction,  Expan- 
sion, Fluid,  &c. 

Pneumatic  ENGINE.  See  Air-pump. 

PNEUMATOCELE,  hernia  flatidenta, 
or  WINDY  RUPTURE,  in  furgery  ancl 
medicine,  a fpecies  of  hernia,  which 
feveral  authors  affure  us  occurs  in  prac- 
tice. The  figns  by  which  they  tell 
us  it  may  be  difcovered  are,  i.  That 
upon  handling  the  fcrotitm  it  feels  like  a 
bladder  dillended  with  wind;  and  that, 
therefore,  i.  it  feems  to  be  much  lighter 
than  if  it  contained  any  humour,  appear- 
ing alfo  pellucid  at  the  approach  of  a 
candle;  and,  3.  if  it  be  llruck  by  a 
fillup  of  the  finger,  it  founds  like  a 
bladder  which  is  dillended  with  wind, 
and  ftruck  in  the  fame  manner.  Hovv- 
ever,  Heifter  is  of  opinion  that  thefe  au- 
thors have  miltaken  either  the  hyderocele 
or  enterocele  for  the  pneumatocele,  and 
feems  to  be  more  confirmed  in  this  opi- 
nion, not  only  becaul'e  the  fymptoms  and 
cure  of  this  diforder,  with  which  they 
acquaint  us,  agree  exaflly  with  ihele 
of  the  hyderocele,  but  becaufe  that  in  all 
his  prafitice  he  .never  obferved  any  thing 
like  this  dlforner ; this  makes  him  at 
leall  fufpefl  that  the  cafe  does  not  fo 
often  occur  as  fome  would  infinuate  : 
but  whenever  it  is  met  with,  he  direfls 
to  proceed  in  the  cure  as  follows.  Let 
the  tumour  he  treated  extenially  with 
warm  and  dilcutient  medicines,  as  in  the 
hyderocele,  together  with  fomentations 
and  platters  ';  and  inlernally  may  be  taken 
carminative  and  gentle  purges  i but  if 
thefe  take  no  effcN,  and  the  tumour  (till 
increafes,  or  continues  the  fame,  thelcro- 
3 . tura 
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film  (houlcl  then  be  perforated  with  the 
trochar,  and  its  contents  thereby  dif- 
, charged,  which  will  demonftrate  whether 
it.be  wind  or  water. 

PNEUMATOMACHI,nveujMa'ii!|««x»‘,  an- 
lient  heretics,  fo  called  becaufe  they  op- 
pofed  the  divinity  of  the  holy  fpirit, 
placing  him  in  the  number  of  creatures. 

PNEUMATOSIS,  msuf/.alatu;,  a term 
which  fome  authors  ufe  for  the  genera- 
tion or  formation  of  animal  fpirits  in  the 
brain. 

PNEUMONICS,  in  pharmacy,  medicines 
proper  in  difeafes  of  the  lungs,  in  which 
refpiration  is  affefled.  Of  this  number 
are  fulphur,  lungwort,  hylfop,  ground- 
ivy,  and  colt’s-foot : they  are  ufed  in 
phihifes,  allhmas,  peripneumonies,  pleu- 
rifies,  £fc. 

PO,  a great  river  of  Italy,  rifing  in  the 
Alps,  and. running  fiift  eaft,  foon  after 
turns  direflly  north,  through  Piedmont, 
where  it  receives  the  Doria  : then  palling 
north-eaft,  it  difcharges  itfelf  by  feveral 
channels  into  the  gulph  of  Venice. 

P.OA,  MEADOW-GRASS,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  triandria-dig.vnia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  corolla  whereof  is  compofed 
of  two  valves,  of  an  ovato-acuihinated 
figure,  hollow,  comprclfed,  and  fome- 
what  longer  than  the  cup,  and  without 
awns.  It  fupplies  the  place  of  a peri- 
carpium  ; and  adheres  every  way  to  the 
feed,  which  is  Angle,  of  an  oblong  figure, 
compreffed,  and  pointed  at  ea.ch  end. 
This  is  the  moft  common  .of  all  gratfes 
with  us,  and  makes  principally  the  green 
covering  of  moll  of  our  fields  .and 
meadows. 

POCHARD,  in  ornitholog.y,  rthe  anas, 
with  grey,  wings  and  a black, rump.  See 
the  article  An -A  5. 

POCK.  See  the  article  Pox. 

POCKET,  in  the  woolen  trade,  a word 
ufed  to  denote  a large  fort  of  bag,  in 
which  wool  is  packed  up  to  he  feht  from 
one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another.  The 
pocket  contains  ulually  twenty-five  hun- 
dred weight  of  wool. 

Voc’S.'ET -inf  ruments  and  medicines,  in  fur- 
ge'ry.  See  the  articles  INSTRUMENT 
and  Medicines, 

POCKLINGTON,  a market-town  in  the 
ealt  riding  of  Yorklhire:  fituated  twelve 
miles  fouth  eaft  of  York.  ' ^ 

POD,  among  botanifts,  a term  ufed  loex- 
prefs  a pericarpium,  confining  of  two 
valves,  which  open  from  the  bafe  to  the 
point,  and  are  feparated  by  a membrana- 
ceous partition,  from  which  the  feeds 


hang  by  a kind  of  funiculus  umbilicalij 
See  the  article  Pericarpium. 

PODAGRA,  in  medicine,  the  gout  in  the 
feet.  See  the  article  Gout. 

POD  ALIA,  a province  of  Poland, 
bounded  by  Volhinia  and  the  ruffian 
Ukrain,  on  the  north  and  north-eaft  j by 
Budziac  Tartary,  on  the  fouth-eaft;  by 
the  river  Niefter,  which  feparates  it 
from  Belfarabia  and  Moldavia,  on  the 
fouth-weft;  and  by  the  province  of  red. 
Ruffia,  on  the  north-weft. 

PODOMETER,  or  Pedometer,  ffie 
fame  with  perambulator.  See  the  ar. 
tide  PERa.MBULATOR, 

PODARIA,  in  zoology,  a divifion,  or. 
der,  or  feries  of  winglefs  infefls,  with 
ftiort  bodies,  and  not  very  numeroui 
legs ; comprehending  the  puccron,  pt- 
diculus,  acarus,  fpider,  fquill,  fife,  Sjj 
the  article  PucERON,  &c.  . 

PODENSTEIN,  a town  of  Germany, 
in  the  circle  of  Franconia  : fitusted  ia 
eaft  long,  ii®  35',  north  lat.  49”  50', 

PODERIS,  in  antiquity,  a robe  hanging 
down  to  the  foot,  but  chiefly  ufed  toex. 
prefs  a linen  garment,  a furplice,  or  a 
fliirt. 

The  jewifli  priefts  were  covered  witli 
this  kind  of  furplice  during  their  at. 

, tendance  in  the  temple  ; this  being  tlit 
proper  habit  of  their  order. 

PODEX,  in  anatomy,  &c.  the  fame  wilh 
anus  or  fundament.  See  Anus. 

PODOPHYLLUM,  the  may-apple,  In 
botany,  a genus  of  the  polyandria-mo. 
nogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of 
which  confiftsof  nine  hollow  and  roundd  . 
petals,  folded  or  plicated  at  the  rim,  and 
fmaller  than  the  cup  : the  fruit  is  an  uni. 

. locular  capfule  of  an  oval  figure,  con- 
taining numerous  and  roundifli  feeds. 
This  plant  is  otherwife  called  anapodo- 
phyllum.  See  the  article  Anapodo- 
PHYLLUM,  and  plate  XVII.  fig-  2. 

PODURA.the  PUCERON,  in  zoology.  See. 
the  article  PucEron. 

POEM,  Uun/M,  a compofition  in  verfeof 
a due  length'  and  meafure.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Verse  and  Measure. 

Poems  are  generally  denominated  from 
the  fubjefl  matter,  as  the  apobaterion,' 
epibaterion,  epinicion,  epithalamiuin, 
genethliac,  elegiac,  fatiric,  epitaph,  pa- 
negyric, lyric,  paftoral,  &c.  and  others, 
from  *the  manner  of  narration,  as  epic, 
dramatic,  &c,  to  which  may  be  added, 
.odes,  eclogues,  and  idylliums.  To  this 
' bead  may  alfo  be  referred  feveral  other 
compofitions  of  a lefs  ferious  kind,  as 
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tlie  acroftic,  enigma,  anagram,  cento, 
echo  S’c-  See  each  under  its  proper 
head’:  Apobaterion,  &c. 

The  Abbe  Du  Bos  obferves,  in  regard 
to  poems,  that  fome  are  interefting  in  ge- 
neral, others  in  particular;  that  the  beau; 
ties  of  execution  alone  do  not  conftitute  a 
good  poem  : that  the  defefts  of  poems 
are  lefs  difcernable  than  thofe  of  a pic-' 
ture;  that  our  dillike  falls  only  on  the 
bad  part  of  a poem ; that  every  kind  of 
poem  has  fomething  particular  in  its 
ftyle;  that  by  the  beauty  of  the  ftyle  we 
niuft  judge  of  poems;  that  it  muft  be  a 
long  time  before  the  merit  of  a good 
poem  is  dillinguilhed  ; and  finally,  that 
the  charaSer  of  the  poetic  ftyle  has  al- 
ways decided  the  good  or  bad  fuccefs  of 
poems,  even  of  thofe  which  by  their 
length  feem  to  have  the  greateft  depen- 
dence on  the  oeconomy  of  the  plan,  on 
the  diftribution  of  the  aflion,  and  on 
the  decency  of  the  manners. 

POESY,  the  fame  with  poetry.  See  the 
article  Poetry. 

POET,  OTWTnt,  the  author  of  a poem. 
See  the  article  Poem, 

Homer,  Virgil,  Milton,  and  Taftb,  are 
reckoned  the,  chief,  almoft  the  only, 
epic  poets.  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Shake- 
fpear,  Otway,  Corneille,  and  Racine, 
the  bell:  tragic  poets.  Ariftophanes, 
Menander,  Plautus,  Terence,  Fletcher, 
Johnfon,  Molliere,  &e.  the  chief  comic 
poets.  Horace,  Cowley,  and  Malherbe, 
excelled  as  lyric  poets ; and  Juvenal, 
Perfuis,  Regnier,  Boileau,  Dryden,  and 
Oldham,  as  fatiiic  poets. 

Poetical,  fomething  that  relates  to 
poetry  or  poets,  in  which  fenfe  we  fay 
poetical  genius,  poetical  licence,  &c. 

Poetical  Juftice,  is  chiefly  ufed  in  re- 
fpeft  of  the  drama,  to  denote  a diftribu- 
tion of  rewards  and  punifhments  to  the 
feveral  perfons  at  the  cataftrophe  orclofe 
of  a piece,  anfwerable  to  the  feveral 
charafters  they  appeared  in.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Character  and  Catastrophe. 

Poetical  fetting  ef  the  fiars. 

The  three  kinds  of  rifing  and  fetting, 
wia.  thecofmical,  acronical,  and  helical, 
'Were  made  by  the  antient  poets,  refer- 
ing  the  rifing,  fife,  of  the  ftars  to  that 
of  the  fun.  See  Cosmical,  fife, 

Poetics,  the  doflrine  of  poetry,  or  the 
laws  and  rules  of  conducing  pieces,  or 
compofitions  of  poetry,  fuch  is  Ari- 
ftotle’s  poetics,  a work  much  valued. 

POETRY,  the  art  of  compofing  poems, 


or  pieces  in  verfe;  or,  as  defined  by 
Vollius,  the  art  of  reprefenting  aflions 
in  metre. 

Vofllus  thinks  that  love  was  the  firft  oc- 
cafion  of  poetry,  which  is  not  improbable, 
confidering  that  this  affeflion  is  coeval 
with  mankind,  is  univerfal,  and  natu- 
rally produflive  of  poetry;  yet  it  un- 
doubtedly owes  its  increafe  and  progrefs 
to' religion:  Dacier  indeed  calls  it  the 
offspring  of  religion  ; and  it  is  certain, 
in  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  world,  that  it 
was  ufual  to  fing  hymns  to  the  honour  of 
the  gods  upon  folemn  feftivals.  Du  Bos 
thinks  that  poetry  has  been  employed  ill 
all  ages,  even  by  the  moft  unpolillied  na- 
tions, to  preferve  the  memory  of  pall 
events.  Its  principal  aim  is  to  flatter  our 
fenfes  and  imagination  : for,  according 
to  Plato,  it  awakes  the  fpiritual  empire 
of  the  foul.  Every  kind  of  poetry  charms 
us  in  proportion  to  its  objefl,  fays  Da 
Bos ; and  to  be  very  affefling,  it  ought 
to  be  very  exafl.  It  is  not  the  fame 
with  poetry  as  with  other  arts,  for  an  ig- 
norant perfon  may  judge  of  poetry  by 
the  impreffion  it  makes  on  him:  whence 
all  men  have  a right  to  give  their  opini- 
on concerning  a piece  of  poetry,  and 
this  judgment  ought  to  be  founded  on 
experience  rather  than  on  argumentation. 
Poetry  is  an  art  where  every  thing  Ihould 
pleafe.  It  is  not  enough  to  exhibit  nature, 
which  in  certain  places  and  circumftances 
is  rude  and  unpleafant,  but  the  poet 
muft  chufe  in  her  what  is  beautiful  from 
what  is  not : whence  a poet  ought  to 
chufe,  for  the  fuhje£I  of  his  imitation, 
fomething  that  is  naturally  affeaing. 
There  is  a particular  rhetoric  for  poetry, 
which  confifts  in  difeerning  very  precifely 
what  ought  to  be  faid  figuratively,  and 
what  to  befpoken  limply  ; and  in  know, 
ing  where  ornament  is  required,  and 
where  not;  yet  the  ftyle  fliould  be  copi- 
ous, and  every  fpecies  of  writing  in  this 
art  fliould  have  a diflion  projier  10  itfelf. 
The  qualifications  then  necelfary  for  po- 
etry, or  thofe  which  form  a good  poet, 
are  feldom  found  united  in  one  perfon: 
he  muft  have  an  extraordinary  genius, 
great  natural  gifts,  a wit  juft,  piercing, 
folid,  and  univerfal ; an  underftanding 
clear  and  diltinil;  an  imagination  neat 
and  pleafant;  an  elevation  of  foul  that 
depends  not  on  art,  or  ftudy,  and  which 
is  purely  a gift  of  heaven,  and  mull  be 
fultained  by  a lively  fenfe  and  vivacity,  a 
great  judgment  to  confiderwifelyof  things. 
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and  a vivacity  to  exprefs  them  with  that 
grace  and  abundance  which  gives  them 
beauty.  In  fine,  to  accomplifli  a poet, 
is  required  a temperature  of  wit  and  fan- 
cy, of  ftrength  and  fweetnefs,  of  penetra- 
tion and  delicacy  ; but,  above  all,  he 
mull  have  a fovereign  eloquence,  and  a 
profound  capacity.  Tbefe  are  the  qua- 
lities that  mull  concur  together  to  form 
the  genius  of  a poet,  and  fuftain  his  cha- 
rafler.  The  rules  of  poetry  and  verfify- 
ing  are  taught  by.  art,  and  acquired  by 
ftudy;  but  this  force  and  elevation  of 
thought,  which  Horace  calls  fomething 
divine,  and  which  alone  makes  the  po- 
etry of  any  value,  mull  be  derived  from 
nature  ; or,  according  to  Ariftotle,  from 
feme  happy  tranfports,  to  which  that  au- 
thor gives  the  name  of  madnefs.  Hence 
the  critics  conclude,  the  end  of  poetry  is 
to  pleafe  ; its  caufe,  either  the  excellence 
cf  the  poet’s  genius,  or  a poetical  fury 
and  tranfport  of  the  foul,  manageable  by 
the  judgment;  its  matter,  long  and  (hort 
I'yllables,  and  feet  cqmpofed  hereof,  with 
■words  furniilied  by  grammar ; and  its 
form  the  arrangement  of  all  thefe  things 
an  juft  and  agreeable  verfe,  expreffing 
the  thoughts  and  fentiraents  of  the  author 
after  the  manner  already  mentioned.  But 
after  all,  how  narrow  are  all  thefe  bounds, 
if  we  confider  poetry  in  the  light  whereip 
the  works  of  Homer  and  Virgil  have  fet 
it.  This,  which  is  therefore  diftinguifh- 
ed  by  the  name  of  the  greater  poetry,  in 
contradiftinftion  to  the  low  and  Ample, 
or  verfification,  confifts  principally  in  fic- 
tion, or  the  invention  of  fables,  in  the 
expreffing  of  things  by  allegories,  and 
metaphors,  and  in  the  inventing  of  ac- 
tions, under  which  the  troths  which  the 
poet  has  to  teach,  may  be  agreeably  dif- 
guifed.  See  Mythology,  &c. 

Tl'he  laws  of  epic  and  dramatic  poetry, 

■ fee  under  the  articles  Epic,  Charac- 
ter, Invocation,  Catastrophe, 
Dramatic,  Act,  Scene,  Senti- 
ments, &c. 

For  the  lower  forts  of  poetry,  fee  the  ar- 
ticles Ode,  StiNG,  Epigram,  Elegy, 
Satyr,  &c. 

POGGE,  cataphraSzis,  in  ichthyology.  See 
the  article  Cataphr ACTUS. 

POGGIO  imperial,  a city  of  Italy,  in 
the  dutchy  of  Tufeany,  fituated  fixteen 
miles  Ibuth  of  Florence, 

POICTIERS,  the  capital  of  Poiflou,  in 
France,  fituated  on  an  eminence,  near 
the  river  Ciain  : call  long.  15',  north 
lat,  46°  40/. 


POICTOIT,  a territory  of  France,  in  iIk 
province  of  Orleanois,  fituated  fouth  of 
the  river  Loire,  being  bounded  by  tlie 
provinces  of  Anjou  and  Britany  on  the 
north,  by  Touraine  and  Berry  on  theealt 
by  Santoign,  Angoumois,  and  Atinis 
on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  ocean  on  the 
weft.  It  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
long,  and  feventy  broad, 

POINCIANA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
decandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
corolla  whereof  confifts  of  five  unequal 
petals ; the  four  upper  petals  are  roundidt 
a'nd  nearly  equal,  the  fifth  is  larger,  dif. 
form,  and  crenated  ; the  fruit  is  an  oh. 
long  depreffed  pod,  with  fepta  ; the  feeds 
are  Angle,  and  placed  lengthwife  in  the 
pod.  See  plate  CCXI.  fig.  %. 

POINSON,  in  the  manege,  a little  point, 
or  piece  of  (harp- pointed  iron,  fixed  ini 
wooden-handle,  which  the  cavalier  holds 
in  his  right  hand,  when  he  means  to 
prick  a leaping  horfe  in  the  croup,  or 
beyond  the  end  of  the  faddle,  in  order  to 
make  him  jerk  out  behind. 

POINT,  a term  ufed  in  various  arts. 

Point,  pun^lum,  in  geometry,  as  defined 
by  Euclid,  is  a quantity  which  has  no 
parts,  or  which  is  indivifible.  Points  are 
the  ends  or  extremities  of  lines.  If  a 
point  be  fuppofed  to  be  moved  any  way, 
it  will,  by  its  motion,  deferibe  a line. 
See  the  article  Line. 

Point  of  contrary  flexure^  See  thearticle 
Flexure. 

Point,  in  phyfics,  the  leaft  fenfible  ohjeS 
of  fight,  marked  with  a pen,  pointofa 
compafs,  or  the  like.  Of  fuch  points  all 
phyfical  magnitude  confifts.  This  pliy- 
fical  point  is  the  fame  with  what  Mr, 
Locke  calls  the  point  fenfible,  and  wliidi 
he  defines  to  be  the  leaft  particle  of  mat- 
ter, or  fpace,  we  can  difeern.  He  adds, 
that  to  the  ftiarpeft  eye,  this  is  feldont 
lefs  than  thirty  feconds  of  a circle,  where- 
of the  eye  is  the  centers 

Point,  in  grammar,  a charafler  ufed  to 
mark  the  divifions  of  difeourfe.  A point 
proper,  is  what  we  otherwife  call  a full 
Hop  or  period.  See  Period. 

For  the  other  points,  fee  the  articles 
Comma,  Colon,  and  Semicolon. 
For  the  points  of  interrogation  and  ad- 
miration, fee  the  articles  INTERROGA- 
TION and  Admiration. 

The  points,  or  vowel  points,  in  thehe- 
brew  grammar,  are  certain  charaflers 
which,  in  the  writings  of  that  langliage, 
ferve  to  mark  the  vowels.  The  antiqui- 
ty of  thefe  points  make  the  fubjefl  of* 
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celebrated  controverfy,  fotfie  maintaining 
their  origin  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of 
tiie  Hebrew  language;  and  others  affert- 
ing  them  to  have  been  firlt  introduced  by 
Eldras,  after  the  babyloniflt  captivity, 
when  he  compiled  the  canon,  tranfcribed 
the  books  into  the  prefent  chaldee  charac- 
ter, and  reftored  the  purity  of  the  hebrevv 
text.  Some  will  have  them  invented  by 
the  doSors  of  the  fchool  of  Tiberias, 
ufually  called  the  mafforetes,  five  or  fix 
hundred  years  after  Chrift. 

Point,  in  miific,  a mark  or  note  antiently 
tifed  to  diftinguilh  the  tones  or  founds  ; 
hence  we  ftill  call  it  fimple  counter-point, 
when  a note  of  the  lower  part  anfvvers 
exaftly  to  that  of  an  upper;  and  figura- 
tive counter-point,  when  any  note  is  fyn- 
copated,  and  one  of  the  parts  makes  fe- 
veral  notes  or  infleftions  of  the  voice. 
While  the  other  holds  on  one.  See  the 
article  Count-ER-point. 

We  ftill  bfe  a point,  to  raife  the  value  of 
a note,  and  prolong  its  time  by  one  half, 
f,  g,  a point  added  to  a femibreve  inftead 
of  two  minims,  make  it  equal  to  three; 

• and  fo  of  the  other  notes.  See  Time. 

Point,  in  aftronomy,  a term  applied  to 
certain  points  or  places,  marked  in  the 
heavens,  and  diftinguilhed  by  proper 
epithets. 

The  four  grand  points  or  divifions  of  the 
horizon,  "jiz.  the  eaft,  weft,  north,  and 
fouth,  are  called  the  cardinal  points.  See 
Horizon,  E.asT,  West, 

The  zenith  and  nadir  are  the  vertical 
points ; the  points  wherein  the  orbits  of 
the  planets  cut  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic, 
are  called  the  nodes : the  points  wherein 
the  equator  and  ecliptic  interfefl,  are  call- 
ed the  equinoflial  points';  particularly, 
that  whence  the  fun  afcends  towards  the 
north  pole,  is  called  the  vernal  point ; 
and  that  by  which  he  defcends  to  the 
fouth  pole,  the  autumnal  point.  ■ The 
points  of  the  ecliptic,  where  the  fun’s 
afcent  above  the  equator,  and  defcent  be- 
low it,  terminate,  are  called  the  folfticial 
point ; particularly  the  former  of  them, 
the  cllival  or  fummer- point ; the  latter, 
the  brumal  or  winter-point. 

PoifiT  of  the  horizon,  ot  compafs,  in  navi- 
gation and  geography.  See  the  anicies 
Horizon  and  Compass. 

Point  is  alfo  ufed  for  a c..pe  or  headland, 
jirting  out  into  the  fea  ; thus  feamen  fay, 
two  points  of  land  are  in  one  another, 
when  they'are  fo  in  a right  line  againtt 
each  other,  as  that  the  innermoft  'is  hin- 
dered from  being  fecn,  by  the  outermoft. 
Vot.  HI. 


Point,  in  pdrfpefiive,  is  ufed  for  various 
parts  or  places;  with  regard  to  the  per- 
fpeflive  plane.  See  Perspective. 

Points,  in  heraldry,  are  the  feveral  dif- 
ferent parts  of  an  efcutcheon,  denoting 
the  local  pofitions  of  any  figure.  There 
are  nine  principal  points  in  an  efcutcheon 
as  reprefented  in  pi.  CCV.  fig.  3.  where 

• A fliews  the  dexter  chief;  B,  the  precife 
middle  chief;  C,  the  finifter  chief;  D, 
the  hondur-pqint ; E,  the  fefs-point, 
called  alfo  the  center;  F,  the  nombri,!- 
point,  that  is;  the  navel-point;  G,  the 
dexter  bafe ; I,  the  finifter  bale  ; H,  the 
precife  middle  bale. 

Columbier  makes  the  points  and  their  fia 
tuations  fymbolical.  As  the  feveral  bear- 
ings in  an  efcutcheon  are  fo  many  types 
reprefenting  the  commendable  aiSibns  of 
the  perfon  they  are  given  to,  fo  the  ef- 
cutcheon itfelf  reprefents  the  body  of  the 
man  that  performed  them  ; and  the  points 
or  parts  fignified  by  thefe  letters,  the 
principal  paits  of  his  body  : thus  A,  B; 
C,  reprefent  the  head,  in  which  the  three 
great  faculties  refide;  D,  the  neck,  where 
ornaments  are  chiefly  borne;  E,  the 
heart,  fife.  See  Escutcheon. 

Point  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  ordinary, 
fomething  like  a pile,  riling  frequently 
from  the  bottom  of  thevfcutcheon  to  the 
top,  very  narrow,  and  only  taking  up 
' two  thirds  of  the  point  of  the  efcutcheon. 
When  the  point  ariles  from  the  bafe,  it  is 
peculiarly  called  point  in  point.  Point 
inverted,  is  when  it  defcends  from  the 
chief  downwards,  poflefting  two  thirds  of 
the  chief,  but  dirainiftiing  as  it  approaches 
the  point  of  the  efcutcheon,  though  with- 
out touching  it.  Point  in  bend,  or  point 
in  bar,  is  when  the  point  is  placed  tranf- 
verfe  in  the  lituation  of  a bend  or  bar. 
When  it  comes  from  the  Tides  of  the  ef- 
cutcheon, it  is  alfo  called  the  point  dexter 
or  finifter-,  according  to  its  lituation. 
The  point  dexter  is  commonly  reputed 
an  abatement  dne  to  a braggadocio; 
point-chainpion-ten,  due  for  killing  a 
prifoner  after  quarter  demanded ; point 
'in  point,  a diminution  belonging  to  a 
coward;  point-plane,  an  abatement  be-' 
longing  to  a lyar,  fife.  See  the  articles 
Diminu,tion,  fife. 

Point  is  alfo  ufed  in  heraldry  for  the  low- 
eft  part  of  the  efcutcheon,  which  ufually 
terminates  in  a point. 

POINT-CHAMPAIIJ.  See  ChAMPAIN. 

Point'  is  alfo  an  iron  or  fteel-inftrument, 
uied  with  fome  variety  in  fiveial  arts. 
Engravi'is,  etchers,  cutters  in  wood,  fife. 
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ufe  points  to  trace  their  defigns  on  the 
copper,  wood.  Hone,  &c.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Engraving,  &c. 

Point,  in  the  manufaftories,  is  a general 
term,  ufed  for  all  kinds  of  laces,  wrought 
with  the  needle  j fuch  are  the  point  de 
Venice,  point  de  France,  point  de  Ge- 
noa, &c.  which  are  diftinguiflied  by  the 
particular  oeconomy  and  arrangement  of 
their  points. 

Point  is  Ibmetimes  ufed  for  lace  woven 
with  bobbins,  as  englilh  point,  point  de 
Malines,  point  d’Havre,  fife. 

Point,  in  architeblure.  See  Arch. 

Point,  in  poetry,  denotes  a lively  brilk 
turn,  or  conceit,  ufuaily  found  or  ex- 
pefled  at  the  dole  of  an  epigram. 

Point-blank,  in  gunnery,  denotes  the 
lliot  of  a gun,  levelled  horizontally.  See 
the  article  Gunnery. 

POINTED,  in  heraldry.  A crofs  point- 
ed, is  that  which  has  the  extremities 
turned  off  into  points  by  ftraight  lines. 

POINTING,  in  grammar,  the  art  of  di- 
viding a difcourle,  by  points,  into  periods 
and  members  of  periods,  in  order  to  drew 
the  proper-paufes  to  be  made  in  reading, 
and  to  facilitate  the  pronunciation  and 
tinderftanding  thereof.  , See  the  articles 
Punctuation. and  Pronunciation. 

Pointing,  in  war,  the  levelling  a cannon, 
or  mortar,  fo  as  to  play  againfl:  any  cer- 
tain point.  See  the  articles  Gunnery, 
QuAURANT,  &C: 

Pointing,  among  feamen,  marking  on 
the  chart  in  what  part  or  place  the  veffel  is. 

Pointing  the  cable,  in  the  fea-language, 
is  untwifting  it  at  the  end,  leffening  the 
yarn,  twitting  it  again,  and  making  all 
fbft  with  a piece  of  marline,  to  keep  it 
from  ravelling  out. 

POIRINO,  orPovERiNO,  a town  of  Ita- 
ly, in  the  province  of  Piedmont,  fifteen 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Turin, 

, POISON,  in  medicine,  a malignant  qua- 
lity in  fome  animal,  vegetable,  or  mi- 
neral body,  winch  renders  it  hurtful  and 
even  mortal  to  thofe  who  take  it. 

Thei-e  are  three  effential  marks  of  poi- 
fons,  which  dittinguifli  them  from  other 
things  that  are  noxious  to  human  bodies. 
The  firtt  is,,  that  they  confitt  of  molt  fub- 
tiie  parts,  and  are  confequently  pernici- 
ous in  3 fmali  quantity.  The  fecond, 
tli'rt  they  in  a flioi  t time  prevent  the  re- 
gular motions  of  the  folid.s  and  fluids 
throughout  the  body,  and  induce  the 
molt  grievous  fvmptonis,  and  even  de-alh 
itl'elf.  And  the  third,  that  they  exercifa 
their  crueiiy  on  the  molt  fubtlle  fluids,  and 


the  inoft  nervous  parts.  Poifons  are  ef 
various  kinds,  and  operate  in  various 
manners  ; fome  by  diffolving  the  blood, 
others  by  coagulating  it,  and  others  by 
corroding  and  deftroying  the  folid  parjj, 
AH  'the  three  kingdoms  have  poifons  pe- 
culiar to  themfelves  ; but  the  animal 
kingdom  affords  the  moft  fuhtile,  which 
are  communicated  by  the  bite  of  mad  or 
venomous  heatts,  when  they  are  angered. 
The  mineral  kingdom  produces  arfeni- 
cals  and  mercurials.  And  the  vegetable, 
herbs  and  plants  of  a moft  acrid,  noxi- 
ous, and  deleterious  quality,  fuch  as  the 
moft  violent  cathartics  and  narcotics. 
Every  foit  of  poifon  feems  to  have  an  ef. 
fe£l  peculiar  tO'  itfelf ; thus  arfenic  occa- 
fions  the  moft  cruel  torments,  convuKions, 
mortification  of  the  coats  of  the  inleftines: 
the  feeds  of  datura  induce  madnelsorab- 
folute  ftupidity  i opium  brings  on  fleepi. 
net's,  and  a torpor  on  the  mind  ; thebei- 
ries  of  deadly  nightlliade  produce  mad- 
neCs,  rage,  or  folly : litharge,  unwarily 
taken,  caufes  a convulfive  colic,  withan 
obftinate  coftivenefs  : the  bite  of  a mad 
dbg  occafions  the  dread  of  water:  tlieve. 
nom  induced  by  the  fting  of  a tarantula, 
produces  wonderful  effedls  ; for  the  pa- 
tient is  delighted  with  mufical  infti  uments, 
and  when  he  hears  their  founds,  imme- 
diately falls  to  capering  ; the  fting  of  a 
fcorpion  produces  a fud.Jen  chilnefsand 
exceeding  cold  fweats.  The  mineral  king- 
dom furniflies  very  few  real  poifons;  Ihe 
only  natural  one  is  cobalt;  the  fadlitioiis 
are  arfenic,  corrolive  fublimate,  andglafi 
of  antimo.ny-  The  moft  dangerous  ve- 
getable poifons  are  the  true  hemlock, 
wolf’s  bane,  the  deadly  nightlliade,  hen- 
bane, and  datnia,  to  which  may  be  add- 
ed the  roots  of  hemloc-dropwort. 

Milk  mixed  with  oil,  is  an  excellent  re- 
medy againtt  all  corrolive  poifons.  Hoff- 
man fays,  that  he  once  prevented  the 
death  of  ten  young  perfons,  who  had  ta- 
ken among  them  almoft  two  ounces  of 
arlenic  in  water  grnel,  which  in  a (hort 
time  produced  the  higlieft  anxieties,  and 
corroding  toriiu-es,  by  oil  of  fweet  al- 
monds and  milk.  They  look  at  leaf!  ten 
quarts  a.  piece,  which  they  vomited  up 
again  before  the  reaching  to  vomit  ceafed, 
The  fame  author  aifo  affirms,  that  milk, 
in  a large  quantity,  is  an  univerfal  re- 
medy againtt  all  poifons  that  kill  by  in- 
ftimmition,  as  bemloc  does  ; and,  if  ta- 
ken in  time,  will  prevent  their  dreadful 
confrquences.  Allen  thinks  a vomitwitli 
' warm,  water  and  oil,  taken  in  large 
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tlranglits,  and  often  repeated,  will  be  of 
great  fervice  j as  allb  warm  water  with 
&e(h  butter;  milk  and  oil,  or  milk  and 
butter ; but  for  fat  broths,  which  he 
alfo  recommends,  or  any  thing  elfe  which 
requires  fome  time  for  the  preparation, 
they  only  allow  the  poifon  to  take  deeper 
root,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  wait- 
ed for.  If  the  above  things  will  not  pro- 
voke the  patient  to  vomit,  oxymel  of 
fquills,  fait  of  vitriol,  or  a decoftion  of. 
tobacco  may  he  iifed,  as  having  a more 
immediate  effeft.  It  is  hardly  fafe  to 
give  even  the  moll  gentle  cathartic.  The 
llomach  being  thus  e-mptied  of  all,  or  as 
much  as  poffible  of  the  hemloc,  recotirfe 
mult  be  had  to  generous  wine  and  alexi- 
pharmics,  fuch  as  Venice  treacle,  the  be- 
zoardic  powder,  Sfc.  When  there  is  a 
fufpicion  that  the  coats  of  the  llomach  or 
intellines  are  corroded,  or  ulcerated,  it 
will  not  be  proper  for  the  patient  to  ufe 
fpices  or  vinegar,  nor  to  indulge  in  drink- 
ing too  much  wine;  but  to  take  a decoc- 
tion of  barley  with  raifins,  or  a decoc- 
tion of  china-root,  falTafras,  &c.  The 
fame  method  is  moll  likely  to  anl'wer 
when  any  deleterious  herb  or  root  has 
been  eaten  by  millake,  though  the  parti- 
cular fpecies  Ihould  not  be  known  : and 
Hoffman  affirms,  that  when  the  patient 
has  been  flupified  by  narcotics,  the  bell 
remedies  are  vomits  mixed  with  oil.  For 
the  more  effeflual  remedies  for  the  bite 
of  a mad  dog,  viper,  rattle- fnake,  &c. 
fee  the  articles  Hvorophobi  a.  Viper., 
Rattle-snake,  &c. 

"To  Poison  a piece,  with  gunners,  is  the 
fame  as  to  clog  and  nail  it, up. 

PoisON  OAK,  toxicodendron,  in  botany. 
See  the  article  Toxig'ooendron. 

POISSY,  a town  of  France,  fifteen  miles 
north-well  of  Paris. 

POLA,  a port  town  ofllliia,  ninety  miles 
fouth-eall  of  Venice. 

POLACHIA,  a province  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  Poland,  on  the  river  Bug, 
eallward  oF  Mallovia  or  Warfovia. 

POLAEDRASTYLA,  in  natural  hillory, 
the  name  of  a genus  of  cfjllals,  com- 
pofed  of  many  planes,  and  having  no 
column.  See  the  article  Crystal. 

The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  cryllals 
co'mpofed  of  two  oflangular  pyramids, 
joined  bafe  to  bale,  and  ronfeqnently  the 
whole  body  confilling  of  fixteen  pl.anes. 
01  this  genus  there  are  only  two  known 
i'pecics.  T.  A brown  kind,  with  ffiort 
pyramids,  found  in  ccufiderable  plenty 
in  Virginia  on  the  fides  of  hills.  And, 
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a.  A colourlefs  one,  with  longer  p^Ta- 
mids.  This  has  yet  been  found  only  iil 
one  place,  which  is  the  great  mine  at 
GolTelaer,  in  Saxony,  and  there  ufually . 
lies  at  great  depths. 

POLAND,  a large  kingdom  of  Europe, 
fituated  between  16°  and  3q.°'eall  longi. 
tude,  and  between  46°  and  57“  north  la- 
titude; bounded  by  Ruffia  on  the  north 
and  eall;  by  BelTarabia,  Moldavia,  Tran- 
filvania,  and  Hungary  on  the  fouth  ; and 
by  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  and  Silefia' 
on  the  well ; being  almoll  fquare,  and 
feven  hundred  miles  over  either  way. 

The  conllitution  of  Poland  is  a mixed 
monarchy,  in  which  the  nobility  and 
gentry  feem  to  have  the  greatell  lhare, 
whence  it  is  frequently  called, a republic. 
The  king  is  eleftive  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  gentry,  who  oblige  him  to  fwear  to 
what  conditions  they  pleaft. 

POLAR,  in  general,  fomething  relating 
to  the  poles  of  the  world,  or  poles  of  the 
artificial  globes  : thus  we  meet  with  polar 
circles,  polar  dial,  polar  proje£lion,  &c. 
See  the  articles  Circle,  Dial,  &c. 

POLARITY,  the  quality  of  a thing  con- 
fidered  as  having  poles;  but  chiefly  ufed 
in  fpeaking  of  the  magnet.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Magnet. 

POLE,  vroXoc,  in  allronomy,  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities of  the.  axis,  on  which  the  fphere 
revolves.  See  Sphere  and  Axis. 

Thefe  two  points,  each  90°  dillantfrora 
the  equinoflial  or  equator,  are  by  way  of 
eminence  called  the  poles  of  the  world; 
and  the  extremities  of  the  axes  of  the  ar- 
tificial globes,  correfponding  to  thefe 
points  in  the  heavens,  are  termed  the 
poles  thereof.  See  the  article  Globe. 

Pole,  in  fpherics,  a point  equally  diltant 
from  every  part  of  the  circumference  of 
a great  circle  of  the  fphere,  as  the  center 
is  a plane  figure;  or  it  is  a point  of  90® 
diltant  from  the  plane  of  a circle,  and  in 
aline,  called  the  axis,  paffing  perpendi- 
cularly through  the  center.  . The.  zenith 
and  nadir  are  the  poles  of  the  horizon  ; 
and  the  poles  of  the  equator  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  of  the  fphere. 

Poles  of  the  ecliptic,  are  two  points  on  the 
ftirface  of  the  fpheie,  7.$°  30'  dillant 
from  the  poles  of  the  world,  and  90® 
diftant-from  every  part  of  the  ecliptic. 
See  the  article  Earth. 

Poles,  in  magnetics,  are  two  points  of  a 
loadllone,  correfponding  to'  the  poles  of 
the  world  ; the  one  pointing  to  the  north, 
the  other  to  the  fouth.  See  Magnet.. 

Pole,  or  Vertex  in  optics,  is 

14  T a the 
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j;be  thickeft  part  of  a convex,  or  the  thin- 
neft  of  a concave- glafs.  If  the  glafs  he 
truly  ground;  the  pole, will  be  exaflly  in 
the  middle  ol  its  furface. 

Pole,  Perch,  or  Rod,  in  furv.eying,  is  3 
meafure 'containing  fixteen  feet  and  a 
half. 

Pole,  or  Polar  star,  is  a ftarofthe 
fecond  magnitude,  the  lad:  in  the  tail  of 
urfa  minor.  Its  longitude  Mr.  Flam- 
fteed  makes  24°  14'  41";  its  latitude, 
66°  4'  1 1". 

The  nearnefs  of  this  ftar  to  the  pole, 
whence  it  happens  that  it  never  fets,  ren- 
ders it  of  vaft  fervice  in  navigation,  fete, 
for  determining  the  meridian  line,  the 
elevation  of  the  pole,  and,  confequently, 
the  latitude  of  the  place,  &c.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Latitude. 

Pole-cat,  putoruis.  See  Putorius. 

Polemical,  in  matters  of  literature, 
an  appellation  given  to  books  of  contro- 
verfy,  efpecially  thofe  in  divinity. 

POLEMONY,  polem0uiim,,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of-the  pentandria-monogynia  clafs 
of  plants,  with  a monopetalous  flower, 
divided  into  five  roundifli  fegments  at  the 
limb;  the  fiuit  is  a roundifli  capfule, 
confiding  of  three  cells,  and  containing 
a great  many  feeds  in  each. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are,  accounted 
deterfive. 

POLEMOSCOPE,  in  optics,  a kind  of 
reflefiing  perfpe£liye-glafs  invented  by 
Hevelius,  who  commends  it  as  ufeful. in 
fieges,  Sfr.  for  difeovering  what  the  ene- 
my is  doing,  while  the  fpefiator  lies  hid 
behind  an  obdacle.  See  Perspective. 
Its  defeription  is  this:  the  interval 
(pi.  CCVII.  fig.  I.)  between  the  objeft- 
glafs  and  the  fpeculum,  is  enlarged  by  a 
tube,  of  a length  fiifficientto  projeft  the 
fpeculum  beyond  the  obftacle  that  covers 
the  obferver.  And  for  a further  con- 
venience of  looking  forward,  as  ft  were, 
he  propofes  to  place  another  plane  fpe- 
culum  fg,  at  the  other  end  of  the  tuhe^ 
to  refleil  the  rays  through  a hole  kl  in 
its  fides,  in  a dircilion  cia,  parallel  to  the 
incident  rays  Q^c;  and  to  place  the  con- 
cave eye-glafs  in  this  hole.  By  this 
means,  the  objeft  vyiil  ftill  appear  up- 
right, and  magnified  juft  as  much  as  if 
. the  two  fpeculums  were  removed,  and 
the  lame  eye-glafs  was  placed  in  the  axis 
of  the  tube : for  in  the  rays  Qj',  0 a,  pro- 
duced through  the  fpeculums  de,  f g, 
takeej  — ci’,  mi  a h -^.a  h \ and  lup- 
poling  rays  to  flow  both  ways  through 
the  center  of  the  objeil-glafs,  after  re- 


flexion from  the  fpeculums  they  wi||  j;, 
verge  from  the  points  /;,  i.  Let  two  of 
them  fall  upon  the  objeX  at  P and  R 

and  Cince  1^7  i'R{oc  die)  — i,dbe  {o! 
fbg—fbb)  if  the  eye-glafs  was  re, 
moved,  the  objeX  would  appear  under 
the  lame  angle fhgorkhl,  as.it  would 
appear  onder  to  the  naked  eye  placed  at 
i ; but  the  refleXed  rays/i,^/,  after  re, 
fraXions  into  km,  Ip,  through  the  eye- 
glafs  kl,'  are  inclined  in  the  fame  angle 
to  each  other,  as  they  would  be  if  tlie 
fpeculum  fg  being  removed  they  had 
been  refraXed  through  the  fame  eye-glafs 
placed  in  the  axis  o.f  the  tube,  at  the 
fame  diftance  from  b as  it  is  now  from 
h:  and  by  tracing  an  oblique  ray, 
Jkebjkm,  it  is  manifeft  that  the  objefl 
appears  upright  •,  it  alfo  appears  in  the 
fame  pofture,  with  refpeX  to  right  and 
left,  as  to  the  naked  eye.  However, 
the  length  of  the  perfpeXive  a b mull  not 
be  very  great,  otherwife-it  will  take  Info 
little  at  one  view,  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  find  an  objeX. 

POLERON,  one  of  the  Banda,  or  nutmeg- 
iflands,  in  the  Indiap-ocean : eaft  long, 
ia8°,  fouth  lat.  4°. 

POLESIA,  a province  of  Poland,  bound; 
ed  by  Polachia  and  Lithuania,  on  the 
north  ; and  by  Volhinia,  on  the  fouth. 

POLESIN  DE  ROViGO,  a province  of  Ita- 
ly, fituated  north  of  the  Po,  onthegulph 
of  Venice. 

PDLESWORTH,  a market-town,  twenly 
miles  north  of  Warwick. 

POLIANTHES,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  hexandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
witl)  a monopetalous,  funnel-talhiontd 
flower ; and  a roundifli  capfule  for  its 
fruit,  with  a great  many  femi-orbiculat- 
ed  feeds. 

POLICANDRO,  an  ifland  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, in  eaft  longitude  25^^  north  lati- 
tude 36"*  30'. 

POLICASTRO,  a bilhop’s  fee  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  fixly  miles  fouth- 
eaft  of  Naples. 

POLICY,  or  Polity,  in  matters  of  go- 
vernment. See  the  article  Polity. 
For  policies  of  alTurance,  or  infurance, 
on  fliips,  houfes,  lives,  ©'c,  fee  the  ar- 
ticle Insur.ance. 

Thefe  contraXs  of  infurance,  termed  po- 
licies, are  now  made  either  at  public  or 
private  offices;  the  infurances-niade  on 
Jives  or  liberties  mull  be  paid  according 
to  the  tenor  of  the  agreement,  becaufe 
thefe  forts-  of-  policies  admit  of  no  ava- 
rage.  Where  the  vyords  of  a policy  are. 
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f>  the  fiiip  warranted  to  depart  with  con- 
voy,” it  (hall  be  intended  that  (lie  keep 
with  convoy  during  the  voyage,  if  pof- 
fible ; and  if  (lie  depart  willingly  from 
the  convoy,  it  is  fraud,  Either  fnpprefr 
fing  the  truth,  or  alleging  any  falfehood, 
is  fufScient  to  dil'charge  the  policy  ; it 
being’  a general  rule,  that  the  infured 
(hall  inform  the  infurer  of  all  material 
circumftances  which  have  come  to  his 
knowledge  at  the  time  of  making  the  po- 
licy, in  order  that  the  contraft  may  be 
fairly  adjufted. 

f.OLlCY,  among  letter-founders,  denotes  a 
certain  proportion,  obferved  among  the 
letters  that  compofe  a font  i or  a rule, 
whereby  to  regulate  the  number  of  each. 
See  the  articles  Letter,  and  Font. 

POLISHER,  or  Burnisher,  among  me- 
chanics, an  inftrument  for  polKhing  and 
burnKhng  things  proper  to  take  a polifh. 
The  gilders  ufe  an  iron-poli(lier  to  pre- 
pare their  metals  before  gilding,  and  the 
blood-ftone  to  give  them  the  bright  po- 
]i(h  after  gilding. 

The  poliflier  u(ed  by  the  makers  of  fpurs 
and  bits,  Sfc.  is  partly  iron,  partly  fteel, 
and  partly  wood  ; it  confifts  of  an  ironr 
bar  with  a wooden  handle  at  one  end, 
and  a hook  at  the  other,  to  fallen  it  to 
another  piece  of  wood  held  in  the  vice, 
while  the  operator  is  at  work.  In  the 
middle  of  the  bow,  witbinfide,  is  what 
is  properly  called  the  polidier,  being  a 
triangular  piece  of  (leel  with  a tail, 
whereby  it  is  riveted  to  the  bow. 

The  polilhers,  among  cutlers,  are  a 
jcind  of  wooden  wheels  made  of  walnut- 
tree,  about  an  inch  thick,  and  of  a di- 
annefer  at  pleafure,  which  are  turned 
round  by  the  great  wheel ; upon  thefe 
they  fmooth  and  polifli  their  work  with 
emery  and  .putty. 

The  polilhers  for  glafs  confift  of  two 
pieces  of  wood ; the  one  flat,  covered 
with  old  hat,  the  other  long  and  half- 
round,  faftened  on  the  former,  whofe 
edge  it  exceeds  on  both  fides  by  foine 
inches,  which  (erye  the  workmen  to  take 
bold  of,  and  to  work  hackvyards  and 
forwards  by. 

The  polifliers,  ufed  by  fpeSlacle-makers, 
are  pieces  of  v/ood  a foot  long,  feven  or 
eight  inches  broad,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  thick,  covered  with  old  beaver-hat, 
whereon  they  polifli  the  fliell  and  horn- 
frames  their  fpeflacle  glalfes  are  tp  be 
fet  in; 

POLISHING,  in  general,  the  operation  of 
giving  a glol's  op  iuftre  to  certain  fubc 


(lances,  as  metals,  glafs,  marble,  &e. 
See  the  articles  Metal,  Glass,  &c. 
The  operation  of  polilhing  optic-glafles, 
after  being  properly  ground,  is  one  of 
the  molt  difficult  points  of  the  whole  pro- 
cefs.  See  Glass  and  Grinding. 
Before  the  polifliing  is  begun,  it  is  pro- 
per to  (Iretch  an  even  well-wrought  piece 
of  linen  over  the  tool,  duftlng  there- 
upon fomevery  fine  tripoli.  Then  taking 
the  glafs  in  your  hand,  run  round  forty 
or  fifty  times  upon  the  tool,  to  take  o(f  the 
roughnefs  of  the  glafs  about  the  border 
of  it.  This  cloth  is  then  to  be  removed, 
and  the  glafs  to  be  poliihed  upon  the 
naked  tool,  with  a compound  powder 
made  of  four  parts  tripoli  mixed  with 
one  of  fine  blue  vitriol ; fix  or  eight 
grains  of  which  mixture,  is  fufficientfor 
a glafs  five  inches  broad.  This  powder 
mull  be  wetted  with  eight  or  ten  drops  of 
clear  vinegar,  in  the  middle  of  the  tool  5 
being  fiill  mixed  and  foftened  thoroughly 
with  a very  fine  fmall  mullet.  Then 
with  a nice  brufli,  having  fpread  this 
mixture  thinly  and  equably  upon  the 
tool,  take  fome  very  tine  tidpoli,  and 
(Irow  it  thinly  and  equably  upon  the  tool 
fo  prepared  ; after  which  take  the  glafs 
to  be  polKhed,  wiped  very  clean,  and  ap- 
ply it  on  the  tool,  and  move  it  gently 
twice  or  thrice  in  a (Iraight  line  back- 
wards and  forwards;  then  take  it  off,  and 
obferve  whether  the  marks  of  the  tripoli, 
Ricking  to  the  glafs,  be  equably  fpread 
over  the  whole  furfare  thereof;  if  not, 
it  is  a lign  that  either  the  too!  or  glafs  is 
too  warm  ; in  which  cafe,  you  mull  wait 
a while  and  try  again,  till  you  find  the 
glafs  takes  the  tripoli  every  where  alike. 
Then  you  may  begin  to  polifli  boldly, 
there  being  no  danger  of  fpoiling  the 
figure  of  the  glafs,  which  in  the  other 
cafe  would  infallibly  happen.  This  is 
Mr.  Huygens’s  method  ; but  it  ought 
to  be  obferved,  that  almoft  every  ope- 
rator has  a peculiar  one  of  his  own,  and 
of  which  fome  of  them  make  a mighty 
I'ecret. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  no  where  exprefsiy  de- 
fcribes  his  method  of  polilhing.  optic-: 
glatfes  ; but  his  method  of  polifliing  re- 
flefling  metals,  he  thus  defcribes  in  his 
optics.  He  had  two  round  copper- plates, 
each  fix  inches  in  diameter,  the  one  con- 
vex the  other  concave,  ground  very  true 
to  one  another.  On  the  convex  one  he 
ground  the  obje6l-metal,orconcave  which 
was  to  be  polKhed,  till  it  had  taken  the 
figure  of  tlie  convex,  apd  was  ready  for  a 
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poiifti.  He  then  pitched  over  the  con- 
vex very  thinly,  by  dropping  melted  pitch 
upon  it,  and  warming  it  to  keep  the  pitch 
foft,  whilft  he  ground  it  with  the  con- 
cave copper  wetted  to  make  it  fpread 
evenly  all  over  the  convex,  till  it  was  no 
thicker  than  a groat  piece;  and  afterthe 
convex  was  cold,  he  ground  it  again,  to 
give  it  as  true  a figure  as  pofiible.  He 
then  ground  it  with  very  fine  putty,  till 
it  made  no  iioife ; and  then  upon  the  pitch 
he  ground  the  objeH-metal  with  a brilk 
motion  for  two  or  three  minutes  ; when 
laying  frefh  putty  upon  the  pitch,  he 
ground  it  again  till  it  had  done  making  a 
noife,  and  afterwards  ground  the  objefil- 
inetal-tipon  the  pitch  as  before  : and  this 
•operation  he  repeated,  till  the  metal  was 
perfe611y  poiiflied.  1 
POLITICAL,  in  general,  fomething  re- 
lating to  policy  or  government.  See  the 
article  Government. 

Political  arithmetic  is  the  application  of 
arithmetical  calculation,  to  political  fub- 
jefls,  as  the  public  revenues,  number  of 
people,  extent  and  value  of  lands,  taxes, 
trade,  manufudlures,  (Sc,  of  any  com- 
monwealth. 

The  calculations  of  this  kind,  which  Sir 
William  Petty  attempted.  Dr.  Davenant 
gives  fome  good  reafons  why  many  of 
his  numbers  are  not  to  be  entirely  de- 
pended on  ; and  therefore  he  advances 
others  of  his  own,  founded  on  the  ob- 
iervation  of  Mr.  Greg.  King. 

The  land  of  England,  he  fays,  is  39 
millions  of  acres ; the  number  of  peo- 
ple about  5,545,000,  increafing  about 
9000  every  year,  allowance  being  made 
for  plagues,  (Sc.  wars,  (liipping,  planta- 
tions. The  people  in  London  he  reckons 
at  530,000;  thofe  in  the  other  cities  and 
market  towns,  870,00.0;  and  thofe  in 
the  villages  and  hamlets,  at  4.,  100,000  ; 
the  yearly  rent  of  the  land  he  accounts 
to  be  JO, boo, 000  1.  that  of  the  houfes 
apd  buildings,  a.ooo.oool.  per  annum-, 
the  produce  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  he 
reckons  to  be  worth  9,075,000!.  in  a 
moderate  plentiful  year;  the  rent  of  the 
corn  lands  annually  a, 000, 000  1.  and 
their  net  produce  above  9 ooo.oool.  the 
rent  of  the  pafiures,  meadow.s,  woods, 
forefts, commons,  heaths, f£fr.  7,000,000  I. 
The  annual  produce  in  butter,  cheefe, 
and  milk,  about  3,500,000  1.  The  value 
of  wool,  yearly  fir. >1  n,  about  3,000,000  1. 
Of  borfes  yearly  bred,  about  250,000  1. 
Of  the  flefli  yearly  confumed,  about 
3,350,0001.  Tallow  and  hides,  about 


6oo,ooal.  Hay  yearly  confumed  by 
horfes,  1,300,000!.  By  other  catlk 

1.000. 000  1.  The  timber  yearly  felled  for 
.building,  500,000  1.  Wood  yearly  burnt 
(Sc.  500,000!.  The  land  of  England 
is  now  about  feven  acres  one  quarter  to 
each  inhabitant.  The  value. of  the  wheat 
rye,  and  barley,  neceffary  for  the  fullen- 
ance  of  England,  at  leaft,  6,000,000 1, 
per  aim.  The  value  of  the  woollen  ma- 
nufaflure  made  here  is  about  8,ooo,oool 
per  annum,  and  our  expoits  of  all 
kinds  of  woollen  manufaflures,  above 

3.000. 000  1.  per  aiiKUm.  The  annual 
income  of  England,  on  which  the  peo- 
ple live,  and  out  of  which  taxes  of  all 
kinds  are  paid,  is  now  about  43  ,coo,oool, 
that  of  France,  81,000,000  I.  and  Hol- 
land, 18,250,000  1. 

Major  Grant,  in  his  bhfervations  on  the 
bills  of  mortality,  computes  that  there 
are  39,000  fquare  miles  of  land  in  Eng. 
land;  that  in  England  and  Wales  there 
are  4,600,000  fouls  ; that  the  people  of 
London  are  about  640,000,  and  one 
fourteenth  part  of  the  people  of  England, 
That  in  England  and  Wales  are  abou 
10,000  pariflies,  and  35  millions  of  acrei 
being  about  4 acres  to  every  head.  That 
but  64  out  of  a hundred  of  the  children 
born  are  living  at  6 years  old  ; but  40  at 
16  ; but  35  at  36 ; but  16  at  36;  but 
10  at  46  ; but  6 at  56  ; but  3 at  6dj 
but  I at  76.  And  that  London  doubles 
itfelf  in  about  64  years. 

Sir  William  Petty,  in  his  difcourfe  about 
duplicate  proportion,  fays,  that  it  is  found 
by  experience  that  there  are  more  perfons 
living  between  16  and  26,  than  of  any 
other  age;  and  thence  he  infers,  thatihe 
fquare  roots  of  every  number  of  men’s 
ages  under  16,  fliew  the  proportion  of 
the  probability  of  fuch  perfons  reaching 
the  age  of  70.  See  the  article  Life. 
Thus  it  is  four  times  more  likely,  that 
one  of  16  years  of  age  lives  to  be  70, 
than  a child  of  one  year  old  ; it  is  (hike 
as  probable  that  one  of  9 years  lives  10 
be  70,  as  fuch  a new-born  child,  (s’Ci 
That  the  odds  is  5 to  4,  that  one  cf  »; 
dies  before  one  of  16;  and  fo  on,  as  the 
fquare  roots  of  the  ages. 

Dr.  Hally  has  made  a very  exaft  eW- 
mate  of  the  degrees  of  the  mortality  of 
mankind,  from  a curious  table  of  the 
births  and  burials  at  the  city  of  Buellau, 
the  capital  of  Silefia,  and  an  attempt  to 
afcertain  the  price  of  annuities  upon 
lives.  See  the  article  Mortality. 
From  the  whole  he  makes  the  two  fcl- 
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lowing  very  good  obfervations  : i.  How 
uniuftly  we  ufe  to  complain  of  the  Ihort  ■ 
refs  of  our  lives ; for  that  it  appears  that 
one  half  of  thofe  that  are  born,  do  not 
live  above  17  years  ; , and,  z.  That  the 
growth  and  increafe  of  mankind  is  not 
fo  much  Hinted  by  any  thing  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  fpecies,  as  it  is  from  the  cu- 
rious difficulty  moft  people  make  of  ven- 
turing on  the  ftate  of  marriage;  and, 
therefore,  that  celibacy  ought  to  be  every 
way  difcouraged  by  all  wife  govern- 
ments ; and  thofe  who  have  numerous 
families  of  children  encouraged  by  good 
laws,  fuch  as  the  jus  trium  .liberorum, 
among  the  Romans. 

POLITICS,  the  firll  part  of  oeconomy, 
confining  in  the  well  governing  and  re- 
gulating the  affairs  of  a ftate,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  fafety,  order, 
tranquillity,  and  morals.  See  Polity, 

POLITIC,  or  PoLizzi,  a town  of  Sicily,' 
in  theVal  Demona,  thirty  miles  ea.I  of 
Palermo., 

POLITY,  or  Policy,  vroxirait,'  denotes 
the  peculiar  form  and  conftitution  of  ihe 
government  of  any  ftate  or  nation ; or, 
the  laws,  orders,  and  regulations  relat- 
ing thereto. 

Polity  differs  only  from  politics,  as  the 
theory  from  the  praflice  of  any  art.  See 
the  articles  Law,  Government,  &c. 
Some  divide  polity  into  agoranomy,  or 
the  regulations  relating  to  mercantile  af- 
fairs; and  aftynomy,  or  thofe  which 
concern  the  judiciary  government  of-the 
citizens  i feme  add, other  branches,  ruiz. 
thofe  relating  to  ecelefialtical  and  milita- 
ry affairs. 

POLL,  a word  ufed  in  antient  writings 
for  the  head  : hence  to  poll,  is  either  to 
vote  or  to  enter  down  the  names  of  thofe 
perfons  who  give  in  their  votes  at  an 
elefiion. 

Poll-money,  a capitation  or  tax  impofed 
by  Ihe  authority  of  parliament  on  the 
head  or  perfon  either  of  all  indifferently, 
or  according  to  fome  known  mark  of  dif- 
linflion. 

POLLACK,  in  ichthyology,  the  name  of 
two  different  fpecies  of  gadus  ; ‘SiiZ.  the 
cole-fiffior  raw-pollack,  and  the  whiting- 
pollack,  See  the  articles  Gabus,  Cole- 
fish,  and  Whiting. 

POLLARD,  among  hunters,  a flag  which 
has  call  his  horns. 

Pollard,  orPoLLENGER,.  in  agriculture, 
lignifies  a tree  that  has  been  frequently 
polled,  or  lopped. 

POLLEX,.  in  anatomy,  denotes  .either  the 


thumb' or  great  toe,  according  as  either 
mantis  or  pedis  is  added  to  it.  ' 

POLLICEPS,  a ffiell-filli  of  the  multivalve- 
kind,  with  a long,  thin,  and  flefliy  pe- 
dicle, fmaller  at  the  bafe,  and  largeft  at 
the  top  ; on  the  fummit  of  which  Hands 
the  flielly  covering  of  the  body  of  the 
animal,  which  is  called  a triton  : this 
covering  is  compofed  of  a confiderable 
number  of  flielly  laminae,  of  different 
Ihapes  and  fizes  ; but  altogether  form- 

• ing  a triangular  body,  from  the  opening 
in  the  two  fides  of  which  the  creature 
thrufts  out  its  arms.  See  plate  CCXLVI, 
Old.  3.  which  rep'refents  the  bluiffi  polli- 
ceps,  with  the  pedicle  longer  than  the  bo- 
dy : its  fleffiy  covering  confifts  of  an  un- 
certain number  of  laminae,  all  of  a pyra- 
midal figure,  and  flrut  every  exaflly  ; the 
pedicle  is  of  a brownifh-colour,  and  the 
flielly  part  is  a mixed  bluifli,.  grey  and 
white.  ' 

POLLING,  among  gardeners,  the  opera- 
tion of  fpreading  the  worm-cafts  all  ovetr 
the  walks,  by  means  of  long  affi-poles  5 
which  is  faid  to  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
grafs  of  the  walks. 

POLLUTION,  in  general,  fignifies  defile- 
ment, or  the  rendering  a perfon  or  place 
unclean  or  unholy.  For  the  jewilh  pollu- 
tions, fee  the  article  Impurity. 

The  romanifts  hold  a church  to  be  pol- 
luted by  the  effufion  of  blood,  or  of  leed 
therein  ; and  require  its  being  confe- 
crated  anew.  And  the  Indians  are  fo 
fuperftiticus  on  this  head,  that  they  break 
all  the  veffels  which  thofe  of  another  i-e- 
ligibn  have  drank  out  of,  or  even  only- 
touched  ; and  drain  all  the  water  out  af 
a pond,  in  which  a ftranger  has  bathed. 

Pollution,  in  medicine,  a difeafe  whuh 
conlilts  in  an  involuntary  emiffion  of  the 
feed  in  time  of  fleep.  This,  in  different 
perfons,  is  very  different  in  degree ; fome 
being  affefled  with  it  only  once  in  a week, 
a fortnight,  three  weeks,  or  a month,  and 
others  being  fubjebl  to  it  almoft  every- 
night.  The  perfons  moft  fubjefi  to  it, 
are  young  men  of  a fanguineous  tempe- 
rament, who  feed  high  and  lead  a feden- 
tary  life.  When  this  happens  to  a per- 
fon hut  once  in  a fortnight  or  a month, 
it  is  of  no  great  confequence  ; but  when 
it  happens  almoft  every  night,  it  greatly 
injures  the  health  ; the  patient  looks  pale 
and  fickly  : in  fome  the  eyes  become  weak 
and  inflamed,  are  fonietimes  afi'eSed  with 
violent  deflnflions,  and  arc  ufually  at 
la-ll  incifeit'd  with  a livid  appearance  of 
the  Ikin.  This  diftemper  is  to  be  currrl 
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father  by  a change  of  life  than  by  nne- 
dicines.  When  it  has  taken  its  rife  from 
high  diet,  and  a fedentary  life,  a coarler 
food  and  the  ufe  of  exercife,  will  gene- 
rally cure  it  j but  if  any  medicines  are 
to  be  given,  nitre  alone  will  do  more 
than  almolt  all  the  reft.  This  may  be 
taken  in  large  dofes,  afcruple  at  a time, 
with  very  little  liquid  with  it,  and  muft 
be  continued  for  fome  time  at  night  go- 
ing to  reft.  The  root  of  the  water-lily, 
is  greatly  recommended  by  fonie  in  this- 
cafe  ; and  by  others,  the  feeds  of  the 
agnus-cattus ; but  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  they  have  either  of  them  any 
effeft.  Perfons  fubjeft  to  this  difeafe, 
fliould  never  take  any  ftimulating  purges, 
and  muft  avoid  as  much  as  poffible,  all 
violent  paffions  of  the  mind  ; and  though 
exercife* is  recommended  in  moderation, 
yet  if  this  be  too  violent,  it  will  rather  in- 
creafe  the  diforder,  than  contribute  to  its 
cure. 

POLLUX,  in  aftronomy,  a fixed  ftar  of 
the  fecond  magnitude  in  the  conftellation 
gemini,  or  the  twins. 

The  fame  name  is  alfo  given  to  the  hin- 
dermoft  twin,  or  pofterior  part  of  the 
fame  conftellation. 

POLOCZK,  the  capital  of  the  palatinate  of 
the  fame  name,  in  the  dutchy  of  Lithua- 
nia, in  Poland  ; eaft  long.  29°,  north 
lat.  56°  3s'. 

POLVERINE,  in  commerce,  the  alhes  of 
the  herb  kali,  preferved  for  the  ufe  of 
making  glafs.  See  Glass  and  Kali. 

PpLYACANTHA,  in  botany,  the  fame 
with  the  carduus,  or  thiftle.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Carduus. 

POLYADELPHIA,  in  botany,  a clafs  of 
plants,  the  eighteenth  in  order,  whofe  fta- 
inina  are  connefled  together  at  their  bales 
into  feveral  feriefes. 

The  plants  of  this  clafs,  are  fubdlvided 
into  orders  according  to  the  number  of 
their  ftamina : thus  the  polyadelphia 
pentandria,  contain  five  ftamina  ; and  the 
polyadelphia  icofandria  and  polyandriaj 
contain  twenty  or  more  ftamina. 

POLYANDRIA,  in  botany,  a clafs  of 
plants,  the  thirteenth  in  order,  with  her- 
maphrodite flowers,  and  a large  number 
of  ftamina,  or  male  parts  in  each  ; thefe 
always  exceed  the  number  of  twelve,  and 
grow  on  the  receptacle  of  the  future 
feeds.  The  genera  of  this  clafs  being 
numerous,  are'  arranged  under  different 
orders;  the  firll  of  which  is. called  po- 
lyandria  monoeynia,  as  containing  only 
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one  Ityle  ; the  fecond,  polyaadria  digy. 
nia,  as  having  two  ftyles;  and  fo  of  the 
polyandria  Udgynia,  tetragynia,  penta- 
gynia,  Sfc.  from  their  containing  thtee 
four,  five,  Sfc.  ftyles. 

POLYANTHEA,  4 colleSlion  of  com- 
mon places,  in  alphabetical  order  ;»for 
the  ufe  of  orators,  preachers,  ISc.  Ses 
the  article  Book, 

POLYANTHUS,  in  botany,  a garden- 
flower  of  the  primrofe  kind.  The  word 
is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  any  plant,  which 
produces  many  flowers.  See  the  article 
Primula  Veris. 

POLYCHREST,  in  pharmacy,  a medi- 
cine that  ferves  for  many  ufes,  or  that 
cures  many  difeafes. 

Sal  PoLYCHREST,  a compound  fait  made 
of  equal  parts  of  falt-petre  and  fulphur, 
laid  on  a'  red-hot  crucible. 

POLYCNEMUM,  in  botany,  agenusof 
the  triandria  monogynia  clafs  of  planti, 
the  flower  of  which  is  compofed  of  five 
petals,  very  like  the  leaves  of  the  cup 
but  fiiorter : the  feed,  which  followj 
each  flower,  is  Angle;-  and  has  fcarce 
any  covering,  or  at  moft  only  a very 
thin  membrane. 

POLYGALA,  Milkwort,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  diadelphia  decandria  clafs 
of  plants,  with  a papilionaceous  flovveii 
the  fruit  is  a turbinato-cordated  capfule. 
A decoftion  of  this  plant,  leaves  and  root 
together,  being  drank  by  nurfes,  isfaidto 
increafe  their  milk  ; whence  the  name, 

POLYGAMIA,  in  botany,  a clafs  of 
plants,  the  twenty-third  in  oi'dcr,  llit 
charafilers  of  which  are,  that  they  have 
flowiers  of  different  ftruflure ; feme  ha- 
ving male-flowerS,  others  female  ones, 
and  others  hermaphrodite. 

Of  this  clafs  there  are  two  order-s,  or 
fubdivifions ; whereof  the  firft  compre- 
hends fuch  polygamious  plants,  as  con- 
tain the  different  kinds  of  flowers,  on 
different  parts  of  the  fame  plant;  and 
hence  called  polygamia  monoecia  : fuch 
are  the  mufa,  veratrum,  celtis,  parietaria, 
&c.  The  fecond  order  conlitts  of  fuch 
• polygamious  plants,  as  have  their, diffe- 
rent flowers,  not  on  the  fame  individu- 
al plant,  but  on  different  plants  of  the 
fame  fpecies  r fuch  are  the  chamsrepr, 
fraxinus,  rhodiola, 

POLYGAMY,  a plui-ality  of  wivss  or 
hufbands,  in  the  poffeflion  of  one  manor 
woman,  at  the  fame  time. 

Many  arguments  have  been  offered  to 
prove  the  unlawfulnefs  of  polygamyi 
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one  of  the  principal  of  -which  is,  that 
the  males  and  females  brought  into  the 
world,  are  nearly  on  a ballance  ; only 
abating  for  a fmall  excefs  on  the  .fide  of 
the  males,  to  make  up  for  the  extraordi- 
nary expence  thereof,  in  war  and  at  fea  : 
whence  it  evidently  follows,  that  nature 
only  intends  one  wife,  or  one  huiband, 
for  the  fame,  perfon  : fince  if  they  have 
more,  fome  rnufl-  go  without  any  at  all. 
Hence  it  is  juftly  concluded,  that  the 
chriftian -law, ' which  prohibits  polyga- 
my, is  more  agreeable  to  the  law  of  na^ 
tnre  than  the  mahometa'n,  and  we  may 
add,  than  the  jewiih  law,  by  which  po- 
lygamy was  tolerated.  Yet  Selden,  in 
his  Uxor  Ebraica,  'fays,  that  a plurality 
of  wives  was  allowed  erf  not  only  among 
the  Hebrews,  but  among  all  other  13a- 
tions.  .The  antient  Romans,  ifis  triie,  , 
were  more  fevere  in  their  morals,  and 
never  praflifed  it,  though  it  was  not  for- 
bidden among’  them  ; and  Mark  An- 
thony is  mentioned  as  the  firll,  who  took 
the  liberty  of  having  two  wives : hut 
from  that  time,  it  became  pretty  frequent 
in  the  empire,  till  the  reigns  of  Theodo- 
fnis,  Honorius,  and  Arcadius,  who  firft 
prohibited  it  in  the  year  393,  by  an  ex- 
prefs  law.  After  this,  the  emperor  Va- 
ientinian  by  an  edirfl,  .allowed  all  the 
fuhjefts  of  the  empire,  the  liberty  of 
marrying  feveral  wives  : and  it  does  not 
appear  from  the  hiftory  of  thpfe  times, 
that  the  bifliops  made  any  oppofition  to 
this  inlroduflion  of  polygamy. 

By  the  laws  of  England,  polygamy  is 
made  felony,  except  in  the  cafe  of  ab- 
fence  beyond  the  feas  for  feven  years  ; 
and  where  the  abfent  perfon  is  living  in 
England,  W.rles,  or  Scotland,  and  the 
other  party  has  notice  of  it,  fuch  mar- 
rying is  felony  by  the  ftatute  i Jac.  I. 

C.  II. 

POLYGLOTT,  w;Xu)/l.ijTTo;,  among  di- 
vines and, critics,  chiefly  denotes  a bible 
printed  in  feveral  languages.  In  thefe 
editions  of  the  holy  feriptures,  the,  text 
in  each  language  is  ranged  in  oppofile 
columns.  The  firft  polyglott  bible,  was 
that  of  cardinal  Ximenes  printed'in  1517, 
which  contains  the  hebrew  text,  the 
chaldee  paraplirafe  on  the  pentateuch, 
the  greek  verfion  of  the  LXX.  and  the 
antient  latin  verfion.  Alter  this,  there 
were  many  others,  as  the  bible  of  Jiilti- 
ni.ani,  bifliop  of  Nebio,  in  hebrew, 
chaldee,  greek,  latin,  and  arabic;  the 
pfalter  by  John  Potken,  in  hebrew, 
VoL.  HI. 


greek,  ethiopic,  and  latin ; Plantin’s 
polyglott  bible,  in  hebrew,  chaldee, 
greek,  and  latin,  with  the  fyriac  vet fion 
of  the  new  teflament;  M.  le  Jay’s  bible 
in  hebrew,  famaritan,  chaldee,  greek, 
fyriac, .latin,  and  arabic  ; Walton’s  po- 
Ivglott,  which  is  a new  edition  of  Le 
Jay’s  polyglott,  more  correfif,  extenfive, 
and  perfyft,  with  feveral  new  oriental 
verfions,  and  a large  colleftion  of  various 
readings,  &c. 

POLYGON,  in  geometry,  a figure  with 
many  fidts,  or  whole  perimeter  confifts 
df  more  than  four  fides  at  leaft  : fuch  are 
the  pentagon,  hexagon,  heptagon,  &c. 
See  Pentagon,  Hexagon,  ®c. 

Every  polygon  may  be  divided  into  as 
many  triangles,  as  it  has  fides:  for  if 
you  affitrae  a point,  as  a,  pi.  CCVH.  fig. 
2.'n°  I.  any  wliere  within  the  polygon,, 
and  from  thence  draw  lines  to  every 
angle  a b,  a c,  ad,  &c.  they  (liall  make 
as  many  triangles  as  the  figure  has  fides. 
Thus,  if  the  polygon  ha>h  fix  fides  (as 
in  the  figure  above)  the  double  of  that 
is  twelve,  from  whence  take  four,  and 
there  remains  eight:  I fay  that  all  the 
angle.s  b,  c,  d,  e,f,  g,  of  that  polygon, 
taken  togfih  r,  are  equal  to  eight  righb 
angles.'  For  the  polygon,  Having  fix 
'fide.s,  is  divided  into  fix  triangles  ; and 
the  three  angles  of  each  by  1.  32  Eucl. 
are  equal  to  two  right  ones  ; fo  that  all 
the  angles  together  make  twelve  right 
ones : but  each  of  ihefe  triangles  hath 
one  angle  in  the  point  a,  and  by  it  they 
complete  the  fpace  round  the  fame  point; 
and  all  the  angles  about  a point  are 
known  to  he  equal  to  four  right  ones, 
whererore  ihole  four  taken  from  twelve, 
leave  eight  the  film  of  the  right  angles, 
of  t he  hex.agon. 

So  it  is  plain  the  figure  hath  twice  as 
many  right  angle.s,  as  it  bath  fides,  ex- 
cept four.  E,  D. 

Every  polygon  circumferibed  about  a 
circle,  is  equal  to  a reflangled-triangle, 
one  of  whofe  legs  fliall  be  the  radius  of 
the  circle,  and  the  other  the  perimetef 
(or  fum  of  all.'the  fides)  of  the  polygon. 
Hence  'every  regular  pol.yg'on  is  equal  to 
a leAaugled-trUngle,  one  of  whofe  legs 
is  the  perimeter  of  the  polygon,  - and  the 
other  a perpendicular  drawn  from  the 
center  to  one  of  the  fides  of  the  polygon. 
And  every  polygon  circumferibed  about 
a circle  is  bigger  llian  it;  and  every  po- 
lygon inferibed  is  lefs  than  the  circle,  as 
is  manifeft,  becaufe  the  thing  containing 
14  U . is. 
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is  always  greater  than  thething  contained. 
The  perimeter  of  every  polygon  clrcura- 
fcribed  about  a circle  is  greater  than  the 
ciicumfcrence  of  that  circle,  and  the 
perimeter  of  every  polygon  infciibed  is 
iefs.  Hence  a circle  is  equal  to  a right- 
angled  triangle,  whofe  bafe  is  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle,  and  its  height 
the  radius  of  it. 

For  this  triangle  will  be  lefs  than  any 
polygon  circumi'cribed,  and  greater  than 
any  infcribed  ; hecaufe  the  circumference 
of  the  circle,  which  is  the  bafe  of  the 
triangle,  is  greater  than  the  compafs  of 
any  infcribed,  therefore  it  will  be  equal 
to  the  circle.  For,  if  this  triangle  be 
greater  than  any  thing  that  is  lefs  than 
the  circle,  and  lefs  than  any  thing  that 
is  greater  ijjan  the  circle,  it  follows 
that  it  muft  be' equal  to  the  circle.  This 
is  called  the  quadrature  or  fquaring  of 
the  circle  ; that  is,  to  find  a right-lined 
■ figure  equal  to  a circle,  upon  a fuppofi- 
tion  that  the  bafis  given  is  equal  to  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  : but  aflually 
to  find  a right  line  equal  to  the  circum- 
ference of  a circle  is  not  yet  difeovered 
geometrically.  See  the  article  Circle. 
Proble?ns  concerniTig  Poi.YGo^s.  1.  On 
a-regular  polygon  to  circumferibe  a circle, 
or  to  circumfenhe  a regular  polygon  up- 
on a circle : bifieft  two  of  the  angles  of 
the  given  polygon  A and  B {ibid,  n®  a.) 
by  the  right  lines  A F,  B F j and  on 
the  point  F,  where  they  meet,  with  the 
radius  A F,  deferibe  a circle,  which  will 
circumferibe  the  polygon.  Next  to  cir- 
cumferibe a polygon,  divide  360  by  the 
number  of  fides  required,  to  find  eY d\ 
which  fet  off  from  the  center  F,  and 
- draw  the'line  on  which  conftrufl  the 
polygon  as  in  the  following  problem. 
2.  Oh  a given  line  to  deferibe  any  given 
regular  polygon  : find  the  angle  of  the 
polygon  in  the  table,  and  in  E fet  off 
an  angle  equal  thereto ; then  drawing 
E A=E  D,  through  the  points  E,  A,  D, 
deferibe  a circle,  and  in  this  applying  the 
given  right  line  as  often  as  you  can,  the 
polygon  will  be  deferibed.  3.  To  find 
the  I'um  of  all  the  angles  in  any  given 
regular  polygon  t multiply  the  number 
of  lides  by  i£o°  ; from  the  produfl  fub- 
- lli  aiSl  3&o°,  and  the  remainder  is  the  fum 
required  thus,  in  a pentagon,  180X5 
zipoo,  and  900 — 360—540  the  fum 
of  all  the  angles  in  a pentagon.  4.  To 
find  the  area  of  a regular  polygon  : mul- 
tiply one  fide  of  the  polygon  by  half 
the  , number  of  lides  j and  then  multiply 


this  produfl  by  a perpendicular,  let  fall 
■from  the  center  of  the  circumferibing 
circle,  and  the  produfl  will  be  the  ares 
required  ; thus,  if  A B (the  fide  of  a 
pentagon)  =54X25=135,  and  135X19 
(the  perpendicular)  =:39i  5=:thearea  re- 
quired.  5.  To  find  the  area  of  an  irre- 
gular  polygon,  let  it  be  refolved  into  iri- 
angles,  and  the  fum  of  the  areas  of  tlu  fe 
will  be  the  area  of  the  polygon.  See 
Triangle,  inscribed, 

Polygon,  in  fortification,  denotes  the 
figure  of  a town,  or  other  fortrefs.  Ste 
the  article  Fortification. 

The  exterior  or  external  p'olvgon  is 
bounded  by  lines  drawn  from  the  point 
of  each  baftion,  to  the  points  of  che  atl. 
jaceut  b.iftions.  See  Bastion. 

And  the  interior  polygon,  is  formed  by 
lines  joining  the  centers  of  the  baftioni. 

Line  of  Polygons,  on  the  fi'ench  feflors,  is 
a line  containing  the  homologous  lides  of 
the  fill!  nine  regular  polygons  infcribed 
in  the  fame  circle ; that  is,  from  an 
equilateral  triangle,  to  a dodecagon. 

POLYGONAL  numbers,  are  lo  called, 
becaufe  the  units  whereof  they  confili 
may  be  difpofed  in  fuch  a manner,  aslo 
reprefent  feyeral  regular  polygons.  See 
the  article  Number. 

The  fide  of  a polygonal  number  is  the 
number  of  terms  of  the  arithmetical  pro- 
greffion  that  compofe  it ; and  the  num- 
ber of  angles  is  that  which  lliews  how 
many  angles  that  figure  has,  whence  the 
pylygonal  number  takes  its  name. 

To  find  a polygonal  number,  the  Cde 
and  number  of  its  angles  being  given, 
the  canon  is  this : the  polygonal  num- 
ber is  the  femi-difference  of  the  faflums 
of  the  fquare  of  the  fide  into  the  number 
of  angles  diminifhed  by  two'units,  and 
of  the  fide  itfelf  info  the  number  of 
angles  diminiflied  by  four  units. 

The  firms  of  polygonal  numbers  col'efl- 
ed  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  polygonal 
numbers  thein.'elves  a.re,  out  ofariihme- 
tical  progreffions,  are  called  pyramidal 
numbers. 

POLYGONATUM,  Solomon’s  seal, 
in  botany,  is  ranked  by  Linnaeus  among 
, the  convallaria.  See  Convallaria. 
The  root  of  this  plant  is  a famous  vul- 
nerary ; for  being  applied  in  form  of  a 
poultice,  it  not  only  heals  frefli  wound.', 
but  takes  away  the  marks  of  bruifes, 

POLYGONUM,  bistort.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Bistort. 

POLYGYNIA,  among  botanifts,  denotes 
an  order  or  fubdivilion  of  a dais  of 

plants ) 
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planls;  comprehending  fuch  plants  of 
that  clafs,  as  have  a great  number  of 
nillils,  or  female  organs  of  generation. 
SeePisTiL  and  Generation. 

POLYHEDRON,  in  geometry,  denotes  a 
body  or  folid  comprehended  under  many 
iidcs,  or  planes.  See  Solid. 

A gnomontc  polyhedron  is  a ftone  with 
feveral  faces,  whereon  are  defcribed  va- 
rious kinds  of  dials.  See  Di  al. 

Polyhedron,  polyscope,  in  optics,  is 
a multiplying  glafs  or  lens,  confifting  of 
feveral  plane  furfaces  difpofed  into  a con- 
vex form.  See  the  article  Lens. 

The  phenomena  of  the  polyhedron  are 
as  follow  ; r.  If  feveral  ' rays,  as  E F, 
AB,  C D (plate  CCVII.  fig.  3.  n°  1.) 
fall  parallel  on  the  furface  of  a polyhe- 
dron, they  will  continue  parallel  after 
refraflion. 

If  then  the  polyhedron  be  fuppofed  regu- 
lar, LH,  HI,  I M,  will  be  as  tangents, 
cutting  the  fpherical  convex  lens  in  F,  B, 
'and  D;  confequently,  rays  falling  on 
the  points  of  contaft  interfefil  the  axis. 
Wherefore,  fince  the  reflr  arc  parallel  to 
thefe,  they  alfo  will  mutually  interfeft 
each  other  in  G. 

Hence,  if  the  eye  be  placed  where  pa- 
rallel rays  deculTate,  rays  of  the  fame 
ohjeH  will  be  propagated  to  it  dill  pa- 
rallel from  the  feveral  fides  of  the  glafs. 
Wherefore,  fince  the  cryftalline  humour, 
by  its  convexity,  unites  parallel  rays, 
the  rays  will  he  united  in  as  many  diffe- 
rent points  of  the  retina,  a,  b,  c,  as  the 
glafs  has  fides. 

Confequently,  the  eye,  through  a poly- 
hedron, fees  the  objeft  repeated  as  many 
times  as  there  are  fides  ; and  hence, 
fince  rays  coming  from  remote  objefls 
are  parallel,  a remote  objedl  is  feen  as 
often  repeated  through  a polyhedron,-  as 
that  has  fides,  4.  If  rays,  A B,  AC, 
A D,  ibid.  n°  z.  proceeding  from  a ra- 
diant point  A,  fall  on  feveral  fides  of  a 
regular  polyhedron  ; after  refrafition  they 
will  decuffate  in  G,  and  proceed  on  a 
little  diverging. 

Hence,  if  the  eye  be  placed  where  the 
rays  coming  from  the  feveral  planes  de- 
culfate,  the  rays  will  be  propagated  to  it 
from  the  feveral  planes  a little  diverging, 
i.e.  as  if  they  proceeded  from  different 
points.  But  fince  the  cryftalline  hu- 
mour, hy  its  convexity,  collefls  rays 
from  feveral  points  into  the  fame  point  j 
the  rays  will  be  united  in  as  tqahy  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  retina,  a,  b,  c,  as 
the  glafs  has  fides  j confequemly,  tlie 


eye,  being  placed  in  the  focus  G,  will 
fee  even  a near  ohjefl  repeated  as  often 
through  the  polyhedron,  as  that  has  fides. 
Thus  may  the  images  of  objefls  be  mul- 
tiplied in  a camera  obfcura,  by  placing  a 
polyhedron  at  its  aperture,  and  adding  a 
convex  lens  at  a due  diftance  therefrom. 
And  it  really  makes  a very  p'eafant 
appearance,  if  a prifm  be  applied  fo  as 
the  coloured  rays  of  the  fun  refrafled 
therefi  om  be  received  on  the  polyhedron  : 
for  by  this  means  they  will  be  thrown  on 
a paper  or  wall  near  at  hand  in  little  lu- 
cid fpecks,  much  exceeding  the  bright- 
nefs  of  any  precious  ftone ; and  in  the 
focos  of  the  polyhedron,  where  the  rays 
decuffate  (for  in  this  experiment  they  are 
received  on  the  convex  fide)  will  be  a 1 
ftar  of  fufprifing  luftre. 

If  images  be  painted  in  w^r-colours  in 
the  areolae  or  little  fquares  of  a polyhe- 
dron, and  the  glafs  applied  to  the  aper- 
ture of  a camera  obfcura  j the  fun’s  rays, 
palling  through  it,  will  carfy  with  them 
the  images  thereof,  and  proyefl  them  on 
the  oppofite  wall.  This  artifice  hears  a 
refemblance  to  that  other,  whereby  an 
image  on  paper  is  projefled  on  the  ca- 
mera, 'Dts:.  by  wetting  the  paper  with 
oil,  and  ftraining  it  tight  on  a frame; 
then  applying  it  to  the  aperture  of  the- 
camera  obfcura,  foas  the  rays  of  a candle 
may  pafs  through  it  upon  the  polyhedron. 

POLYHISTOR,  a perfon  of  great  and  va- 
rious  erudition  ; whence 

POLYMATHY,.  m'hviJ.a.Bia,  denotes  the 
knowledge  of  many  arts  and  feiences. 

POLYMNIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
fyngenefia  polygamia  necelfaria  clafs  of 
plants,  the  common  calyx  of  which  is  a 
roundilh  perianthium,  confifting  of  ten 
leaves ; the  compound  flower  is  convex, 
with  five  female  flofcules  in  the  radius ; 
there  is  no  pericarpium;  the  cup  re- 
mains unchanged,  the  feed  is  Cngle,  oval, 
gibbous  and  naked. 

POLYMYTI^Y,  in  poetry,  a 

fault  in  an  epic  poem,  when  inftead  of  a 
Angle  mythos,  or  fable,  there  is  a mul- 
tiplicity of  them. 

POLYNOMIAL,  or  Multinomial,  in 
algebra.  See  Multinomial. 

POLYOPTRUM,  in  optics,  a glafs  thro’ 
which  objefls  appear  multiplied,  but 
diminifh'ed. 

POLYPE, orPoLYPUS,  in  zoology, a fni all 
frefii-water  infefl  of  a cylindric  figure, 
but  variable,  with  very  long  tentacnia. 
There  is  fcarce  an  animal  in  the  world 
more  difficult  to  defejibe  than  this  fq^i- 
14  U a prifing 
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prifing  infeft  5 it  varief  its  wlio'e  figuie 
at  pleafure,  and  is  frequently  found  befet 
with  young  in  fuch  a m inner,  as  to  ap- 
pear ramofe  and  divaricated  j thefe  young, 
ones  adhering  to  it  in  fuch  a manner  as 
to  appear  parts  of  its  body. 

When  fimple  and  in  a moderate  ftate  as 
to  contrafticn  or  dilatation,  it  is  oblong, 
flender,  pellucid,  and  of  a pale-reddifli 
colour  ! its  body  is  fomevyhat  fmiller 
towards  the  tail,  by  which-'  it  aflixes- 
itfelf  to  fome  folid  body  ; and  larger 
towards  the  other  extremity,  where  it  has 
a large  opening,  which  is  the  month, 
around  which  are  the  tentacula,  which 
are  eight  in  number,  and  one  ufually  ex- 
tended to  about  half  the  length  of  its 
body.  By  means  of  its  tentacula,  or 
arms,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  ex- 
panded into  a circle  of  more  than  half  a 
foot  diameter,  the  creature  feels  every 
thing  that  can  ferve  it  for  food;  and 
feiz  ng  the  prey  with  one  of  them,  calls 
in  the  aflilfance  of  the  others,  if  necelTary, 
loconduft  it  to  rts  mouth. 

•The  nroduflion  of  its  young  is  different 
fiom  the  common  coiirle  of  nature  in 
other  animals  ■,  fjr  the  young  one  ilTues 
fiom  the  fide  of  its  p.arent  in  the  form 
of  a fmall  pimple,  which  lengthening 
every  hour,  becomes,  in  about  two  days, 
a pf-rf.-’£l  animal,  and  drops  from  off  its 
piient  to  fli  ft  for  itfelf:  but  before  it 
does  th-s,  it  has  often  another  growing 
from  its  fide;  and  fometiraes  a third 
from,  it,  even  before  the  fiift  is  feparated 
from  its  parent ; and  what  is  very  ex- 
traordinary isj  that  th. re  has  never  yet 
been  ilifcovered  among  them  any  dittinc- 
tion  of  lex,  or  appearance  of  copulation  ; 
every  individual  of  the  whole  fpecies  be- 
ing  prolific,  and  that  as  much  if  kept  I'e- 
p-arate,  as  if  fuffered  to  live  among  others: 
but  what  i.s  even  Itill  more  fiirpriling,  is 
the'  reproduition  of  its  leveral  parts  when 
cut  off;  for  vyhen  cut  into  a number  of 
feparate  pieces,  it  becomes  in  a day  or 
two  fo  many  diltinfl:  and  feparate  ani- 
mals ; each  piece  having  the  property  of 
producing  a head  and  tail,  and  the  other 
organs  necelTary  for  life,  and  all  the  ani- 
mal funfllons.  There  are  leveral  other 
fpecies  of  this  animal,  moll  of  which  ai'e 
found  in  our  ditches.  See  plate  CCVII, 
fig.  4.  whtre  n“  i.  reprel'ents  a clulter- 
polvre,  extending  itfelf ; and  n“  a.  is 
the  lame  polype  after  being  (brkeil  in 
water,  and  the  tentacula,  or  br.tnche?, 
laid  ftraight.  - 
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Mr.  Ellis  endeavours  to  prove,  that  co- 
rallines, and  other  marine  produftiona 

, of  the  like  kind,  are  only  cafes  or  co- 
verings  for  marine  polypes.  See  the  ar- 
ticle CORALLI'NE. 

POLYPETALOUS,  among  botaniffs,  an 
epithet  applied  to  fuch  flowers  as  confill 
of  feveral  petals,  or  flower-leaves.  See 
the  article, Flower. 

POLYPODIUM,  POLYPODY,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  nioffes,  the  fruflifications  of 
which  are  difp.ofed  in  round  fpots  on  the 
under  fide  of  the  dilk  of  the  leaf. 

The  polypodies  are  not  branched,  but 
confill:  of  lingle  leaves,  divided  alnioftto 
- the  middle  rib  into  oblong  jaggs,  orfeg. 
ments.  Both  the  root  and  leaves  are 
ufed  in  medicine,  being  a gentle  cathar- 
tic,  and  recommended  in  obftruflionsof 
the  vifccra. 

POLYPREMUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
the  tetrandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  calyx  of  which  is  a four-leafed,  per- 
manent, perianthium  ; the  le.aves  ate 
fpear-lhapcd,  keel-fhaped,  and  coloured 
on  the  inflde;  the  coi'olla  conlills  of  a 
fingle  rotated  petal,  the  fruit  is  an  oval 
capfule,  emarginated,  compreffed  at  the 
top,  divided  into’  two  valves,  and  con- 
taining two  cells,  in  which  are  a great 
manv  feeds. 

.POLYPUS,  or  PoLYP-us  of  the  heart,  in 
medicine,  a inafs  conipol'ed  of  various 
pellicles  and  fibres  generated  in  the  heart 
and  large  veffcls. 

Polypufes  are  generally  found  in  acute 
as  well  as  chronic  difeai'es.  Their  princi- 
pal feat  is  in  the  heart,  pulmonary  artery, 
and  the  aorta.  They  chiefly  attack  the 
fanguine  conftitutions,  and  fuch  as  have 
fmall  vtffels  and  loft  fibres;  thofewho 
ar  e of  a fedentary  life,  who  drink  little, 
or  are  free  in  the  ufe  . of  acid  wines  and 
fpiriiuous  liquors,  or  who  eat  great  fup- 
pers. 

The  beginning  of  a polypus  may  he 
known  by  a ccmprtfTion  of  the  hrealt,  a 
fixed  pain  about  the  heart ; and  when  it 
inrreafes,  there  is  a frequent  palpitation 
of  the  heart,  from  very  flight  caufesj 
the  pulfe  is  flrangely  unequal,  and  often 
intermits;  on  a violent  motion  oi  the 
body,  or  the  patient’s  taking  a medicine 
which  dlfturbs  ihe  blood,  or  on  the  mind's 
being  violently  afFe6fed,  there  arifes  a 
fliortnefs  of  breath,  and  an  incredihe 
anxiety  of  the  heart.  Lafliy,  there  an 
frequent  f.rintings,  without  any  evidwf 

caute,  or  billy  from  a certain  pofilit"'®’ 

let 
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tlie  body  i and  if  the  blood  is  let  fall  into 
hot  water,  it  will  congeal  like  jelly,  and 
cleave  into  while  filaments.' 

A polvpus'  frequently  produces  the  molt 
dreadful  difeafes,  and  even  fudden  death. 
In  the  cure,  an  exadl:  regimen  and  diet 
nnift  be  made  ufe  of,  with  fiequentex- 
ercife,  and  motions  of  the  body.  EtmuHer 
fays,  that  when  it  proceeds  from  the 
fcurvy,  or  hyfteric  affeflion,  it  is  curable, 
and  that  the  cure  is  to  be  attempted  with 
chalybeate  and  coraline  medicines,  with 
cinnabar,  volatiles,  preparations  of  am- 
ber, and  all  antifpafmodics. 

Polypuses  of  the  lungs,  are  vifcous  ex- 
cretions of  the  fmall  glands,  formed  in 
the  deeper  branches  of  the  afpera  arteria, 
and  frequently  miftaken  for  pieces  of 
the blood-velTels  or  lungs. 

Polypus  of  the  nofe,  a flelhy  excrefcence, 
in  the  inlide  of  the  noftrils,  which  is  of 
various  fiaes,  and  of  different  confiften- 
cies;  fometimes  tbefe  excrefcehces  are 
foft,  fometimes  they  are  capable  of  elon- 
gation, and  at  other  times  they  turn  hard 
and  rigid.  In  their  beginning  they  are 
generally  fmall,  and  advance  gradually  j 
fome  are  concealed  within  the  nofe,  and 
others  hang  out  of  that  organ  down 
to  the  lips,  while  others  defcend  back- 
wards through  the  apertures  by  which 
we  draw  the  air  through  the  noftrils,  and 
not  only  occafion  great  difficulty  in  fpeak- 
ing  and  fwallowing,  but  fometimes  al- 
moft  ftrangle  the  patient.  They  are  ge- 
nerally attended  with  pain  ; but  feme, 
which  are  hard  and  livid,  are  extremely 
painful.  They  have  generally  but  one 
root;  but  fometimes  they  have  many. 
Heilter  mentions  a method  of  extirpat- 
ing a polypus,  by  conveying  a ligature 
round  its  bafis,  and  tying  it  fall  ; but 
when  the  roots  are  inacceffible,  he  advifes 
taking  hold  of  it  with  a crooked  for- 
ceps, and  twilling  it  till  the  roots  are 
broken.  If  the  flux  of  blood  is  not  con- 
fiderable,  the  furgeon  may  fuffer  it  to 
continue  till  it  ceafes-  of  itfelfs  but  if  it 
is  profufe  and  dangerous,  it  is  to  be  Hop- 
ped with  doffils  dipt  in  ftiptic  liquors 
and  powders,  thrufl  up  the  noftrils,  Mr. 
Le  Dran  cured  a polypus  of  the  nofe, 
which  he  could  notextraft  wholly,  in  the 
following  manner : he  introduced  one 
end  of  a l?rge  feton  put  on  the  point  of 
the  fore-finger  of  the  left-hand  into  the 
patient's  mouth,  till  he  brought  it  be- 
hind the  velum  pendulum  ; then  fliding 
a pair  of  thin  crooked  forceps  into  the 
affsfted  noftrils,  catched  hold  of  the  fe- 


ton, after  covering  what  w'as  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  nofe  with  a furipurant  me- 
dicine, While  he  drew  the  cord,  he  en- 
deavoured to  preferve  the  velum  pendu- 
lum from  being  hurt,  by  introducing  his 
fore-finger  into  the  mouth,  and  Cupport- 
ing  the  cord  upon  it.  He  continued  the 
fuppurant  till  he  was  fenlihle  by  the  pa- 
.tient’s  breathing  freely  through  the  nof- 
tril,  that  the  remains  of  the  polypus  weie 
deftroyed,  and  then  he  injefled  defic- 
catives  to  cauterize  the  ulcer. 

POLYPYRENEOUS,  an  appellation  given 
to  fruits,  containing  feveral  kernels,  or 
feeds. 

POLYSCOPE,  in  optics,  the  fame  with 
polyhedron.  See  Polyhedron. 

POLYSPASTON,  in  mechanics,  a ma- 
chine confining  of  an  alfemblage  of  feve- 
ral  pullies  ; for  the  nature  and  force  of 
which,  fee  the  article  Pulley. 

POLYSPERMOUS,  among  botanifts,  fiich 
plants  as  have  more  feeds  than  four  fuc- 
ceeding  each  flower,  without  any  certain 
order. 

POLYSYLLABLE,  in  grammar,  a word 
confining  of  more  fyllables  than  three; 
for  when  a word  confifts  of  one,  two,  or 
three  fyllables,  it  is  called  a monofyllable, 
dilTyllable,  and  trifyllable'. 

POLYSYNDETON,  in  grammar  and  rhe- 
toric, a figure  whereby  a redundance  of 
conjun6lions,  efpecially  copulative  ones, 
is  ul'ed  i an  example  of  which  we  have 
in  the  following  verfe  of  Virgil. 

IJna  eurufque  mtufqiie  ruunt,  creberque 
procellis  africiis. 

POLYTHEISM,  in  matters  of  religion, 
the  doflrine  or  belief  of  a plurahty  of 
gods.  See  the  article  GoD. 

POLYTRICHUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
mofi'es,  confining  of  ftalks  furnilhed  with 
leaves,  and  producing  feparaie  pedicles 
fupporting  capfules  ; the  pedicles  always 
grow  out  of  the  extremities  of  the  ftalks; 
the  calyptrae  are  hairy  ; and  the  leaves 
in  fome  fpecies  are  rigid,  in  others  foft. 

POMADA,  the  exercife  of  vaulting  the 
wooden  horfe,  by  laying  one  hand  over 
the  pommel  of  the  fuddle; 

POMATUM,  an  ointment  made  thus,: 
Take  of  fiefli  hog’s  lard,  tlnee  pounds  ; 
of  the  apples  commonly  failed  pome- 

, waters,  pared  and  diced,  one  pcuni!  nine 
ounces  ; of  the  moll  fragrant  role- water, 
fix  ounces;  of  fl 'rentme  orrice-root, 
grofsiy  powd'Ved,  fox  drams  : let  all  ihcle 
boil  together  in  balneo  marise,  till  the 
apples  are  dilTolved  ; then  firaln  without 
exprtffion,  and  keep  it  for  ule. 
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Quincy  obierves,  that  the  apples  are  of 
no  fignificancy,  and  that  the  common  po- 
matum is  only  lard  beat  into  cream  with 
Tol'e-water,  and  fcented  with  oil  of 
lemons,  thyme,  or  the  like.  Pomatums 
are  alfo  occafionally^  perfumed  with  the 
odours  of  jeffamines,  oranges,  jonquils, 
tuberofes,  &c.  They  are  principally 
nfed  for  pimples,  and  foulnefl’es  of  the 
Ikin. 

.POMEGRANATE,  maluspunka,  in  com- 
merse,  the  fruit  of  a plant  called  by  bo- 
tanifts  punica.  SeePuNiCA. 

This  fruit  does  not  much  differ  in  its 
medicinal  virtues  from  quinces,  and  is 
much  ordered  in  decoftions  againft  go- 
norrhoeas and  fluxes,  and  often  in  aftrin-- 
gentclyfters  ; though  it  has  but  little  (hare 
in  the  ftpp-compolitions.  The  juice, 

' which  is  re'ckoned  much  lefs  aftringent 
than  the  fruit,  is  prefcribed  in  weakneffes 
of  the  ftomach  and  bowels,  and  removes 
naufeas,  vomitings,  and  fluxes  . - it  is 
reckoned  alfo  a good  cooler  in  feme  in- 
flammatory fevers.  Its  ufe  in  the  (hops 
is  chiefly  in  the  fyrup  of  mint. 

. Pomegranates  on  being  imported,  pay  a' 
duty  of  7-8.  8>J^d.  the  thoufand  ; and 
draw  back,  on  exportation,  6 s.  9 d. 

POMEIS,,  in  heraldry,  are  green  roiindler, 
fo  called  by  the  englifli  heralds,  who  give 
diftinft  names  to-  the  different  coloured 
roundles. 

POMEP..AN-IA,  a province  of  Upper 
Saxony,  in  the  north  of  Germany ; 
bounded  by  the  Baltic-fea,  on  the  north  ; 
by  Poland,  on  the  ealf  ; by  another  part  ' 
of  Poland  and  Brandenburg,  on  the. 
fonth  ; and  by  the  dutchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg, on  the  weft. 

POMIFEROUS,  in  botany,  an  appellation 
given  to  apple-bearing  trees.  See  the 
article  Apple, 

POMME',  or  Pommette','  in  heraldry, 
is  a crofs  with  one  or  more  balls  or  knobs 
at  each  of  the  ends. 

PQMMEL,  or  Pummel,  in  the  manege, 
a piece  cf  brafs,  or  other  matter,  at  the 
top  and  in  the  middle  of  the  faddle-bow. 

Pommel  is  al(b  a round  ball  of  filver, 
flee),  or  the  like,  fixed  at  the  end  of  the 
guard,  or  grafp  of  a (word,  to  ferve,  in 
tome  meafure,  as  a counterpoife. 

POMPHOLYX,  in  the  materia  medica, 
a femi  metallic  recrement,  very  nearly 
allied  in  its  nature  to  tutty  ; being  a kind 
cf, flowers  of  zinc  or  calamine,  'lublimed 
higher  than  tutty,  and  carrying  lefs  of 
any  ihetalline  particles  with  it. 

It  is  a white,  light,  and  friable  fubftance. 


found  in  thin  cakes  or  crufls,  adheriii» 
to  the  domes  of  furnaces,  and  covers  of 
large  crucibles,  in  which  brafs  is  made 
either  from  a mixture  of  Copper  and  lapis 
calaminaris,  or  of  copper  and  zinc;  it 
is  found  concreted  alfo  on  the  iron-rods, 
with  which  the  workmep  ftir  the  metal 
while  melting. 

The  pompholyx,  therefore,  as  it  ap. 
proaches  to  true  flowers  of  zinc,  or  as  it 
carries  lefs  of  the  copper  in  it,  has  all  the 
deficcative  and  abftergent  virtues  of  tutty, 
and  is  lefs  acrimonious  ; it  obtunds  the 
Iharpnefs  of  the  humours  in  any  part; 
it  is  better  than  tutty  in  collyriums  and 
unguents  for  the  eyes,  and  is  excellent 
in  cleanfing  an'd  drying  old  ulcers:  it 
has  alfo  been  given  in  intermitting  fevers; 
but  as  there  are  many  better  medicines 
for  thefe  cafes,  it  might  be  more  propef 
to'ufe  them. 

POMUM,  APPLE.  See  Appbe. 

PoMUM  ADAMi,  ADAM’S  APPLE,  Seethe 
article  hTihUifomtim. 

POND,  or  Fish-pond.  See  Fish-pond, 

Pond-weed,  potamogeton,  in  botany.  See. 

the  article  Potamogeton. 

Water  Pond-weed,  a fpecies  of perficaria. 
See  the  article  PersicaRIA. 

PONDESTURA,  a town  of  Montferrat, 
in  Italy,  thirtv-three  miles  eaft  of  Turin. 

PONDICHERRY,  a town  of  India,  on 
the  Coromandel-coaft,  fixty  miles  foulh, 
of  Fort  St.  George  : here  the  French 
have  a faflory,  and  a ftrong  fort  to  de- 
fend it. 

PONE,  in  law,  a writ  whereby  a canfe 
depending  in  an  inferior  court,  is  re- 
moved into  the  king’s  bench,  or  com- 
mon-pleas. 

PONFERR ADA,  a city  of  Spain,,  thirty- 
eight  miles  foulh-weff  of  Leon. 

PONIARD,  a little  pointed  dagger,  very 
flta-rp  edged  : it  is  now  little  ufed,  ex- 
cept among  affaffins. 

Pons  varoli;  in  anatomy,  the  upper 
part  of  a duft  in  the  third  ventricle  of 
the  brain.  See  the  article  Brain. 

St.  Pons,  a town  of  Languedoc,  twenty 
miles  north  ofNarbonne. 

PONTAFELLA,  a town  of  Italy,  twenty- 
five  miles  north  of  Friuli. 

PONTAGE,  a contribution  towards  the 
maintenance  of  bridges. 

PONT  A MOUSON,  aifown  of  Lorrain, 
fifteen  miles  north  of  Nancy. 

Pont  del’arche,  a town  of  Normandy, 
ten  miles  fouth  of  Rouen. 

Pont  d’  esprit,  a town  of  Languedoc, 
forty- three  miles  north  of  Arle.s. 

. - PONTE. 
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PONTEDERIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of 
ihehexandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  flowerof  which  confilts  of  a Angle 
bilabiated  petal ; and  its  fruit  is  a trilo- 
cular,  carnofe  capfule,  of  a triangular 
figure,  containing  a great  many  roundifh 
feeds.  * 

PONTEFRACT,  a borough-town,  eigh- 
teen miles  fouth-weft  of  York. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

FOMTESTURA,  a town  of  Montferrat, 
fix  miles  welt  of  Cafal. 

PONTIFEX,  PoNTiF,  or  High  priest, 
a perfon  who  has  the  fuperintendance 
and  direflion  of  divine  worlhip,  as  the 
offering  of  facrifice  and  other  religious 
folemnities.  The'Romans  had  a college 
of  pontifs,  and  over  thefe  a fovereign 
pontif,  or  pontifex  maximus,  inftituted 
by  Nama,  wbofe  fun£lion  it  was  to  pre- 
fciibe  the  ceremonies  each  god  was.  to  be 
worlhipped  withal,  compofe  the  rituals, 
direS  the  veftals,  and  for  a good  while 
ito  peiform  the  bufinefs  of  augury,  till, 
on  feme  fuperflitious  occafion,  he  w^as 
prohibited  intermeddling  therewith.  The 
' office  of  the  college  of  pontifs  was  to 
aflift  the  high  prielt  in  giving  judgment 
in  all  caufes  relating  to  religion,  inquir- 
ing into  the  lives  and  manners  of  the 
inferior  priefts,  and  punifliing  them  if 
they  faw  occafion,  &c.  The  Jews  too 
had  their  pontifs  ; and  among  the  ro- 
manift.s,  the  pope  is  ftill  flyled  the  fove- 
reign pontif. 

PONTIFICATE,  is  uftd  for  the  ftate  or 
dignity  of  a pontif,  or  high  prielt  ; hot 
more  particularly  in  modern  wi  iters,  for 
the  reign  of  a pope.  . 

PONTONj  orPoNTOON,  in  war,  denotes 
a little  floating  bridge  made  of  boats  and 
planks.  The  pontpn  is  a machine  con- 
filling  of  two  veffels,  at  a little  diftance, 
joined  by  beams,  with  planks  laid  acrols 
for  the  paffage  of  the  cavalry,  the  can- 
non, infantry,  fife,  over  a,  river,  or  an 
arm  of  the  lea,  fife.  The  late  invented 
ponton  is  of  copper  furniflied  with  an 
anchor,  fife,  to  fix  it.  To  make  abridge, 
feveral  of  thefe  are  difpofed  two  yards 
afunder,  with  beams  acrofs  them  ; and 
over  thole  are  put  boards  or  planks. 
They  are  alfo  linked  tq  each  other  and 
faliened  on  each  fide  the  river  by  a rope 
run  through  a ring  in  each  of  their  heads, 
and  fixed  to  a tree  or  flake’  on  either 
lliore  : the  whole  makes  one  firm  uni- 
form bridge,  over  which  a train  of  ar- 
tillery may  pals.  See  Bridge, 


PpNTUS,  the  antient  name  of  the  coun- 
tries fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  Euxine-fea,  now  a part  of'  Afiatic 
Turky. 

PONT  voi..*.KT,  flying  bridge.  See  the 
article  Bridge. 

POOL,  is  properly  a refervoir  of  water 
fupi>lied  with  fprings,  and  difeharging 
the  overplus  bv  Unices,  defenders,  weirs, 
and  other  caufeways. 

ili;//-PoOL,  a flock  of  water  by  whole  force, 
fife,  thfe  motion  of  a mill  is  effected.  See 
the  article  Mill. 

fVhirl-¥ooh.  See  Whirl-pool.  ■ 

Pool,  in  geography,  a borough  and  port- 
town  of  Dorfetfliire,  fituated  on  a bay  of 
the  englifli  channel,  twenty  miles  eaft  of 
Dorchefler  : it  fends  two  mc.nbers  to 
parliament, 

POOLOWAY,  one  of  the  Banda  or  nutr 
meg-iflands  in  the  indiah  ocean:  eaft 
. long.  128“,  fouth  lat.  3®  30'. 

POOP,  fuppis,  the  ftern  of  a ftiip,  or  the 
highett,  uppermeft,  and  hinder  part  of 
the  fliip’s  hull.  See  the  articles  Ster.n 
and  Ship. 

POOR,  in  law,  an  appellation  given  to  ail 
' perl'ons  who  are  in  fo  low  and  mean  a 
condition,  as  that  they  either  are,  or  may 
become  a burden  to  a parifli. 

Hence  under  the  term  poor,  may  be  in- 
cluded thole  who  are  fb  through  impe- 
tency  ; as  Ihe  aged,  the  blind,  the  lame, 
the  faiherlefs  and  motherlefs,  perfons  la- 
bouring under  ficknefs,  or  who  are  idiots, 
lunatics,  fife,  for  all  whom  the  overfeers 
of  the  poor  are  obliged  to  provide. 

There  is,  alfo  another  kind  of  poof,  on 
account  of  cafualties  and  misfortunes  ; 
as  decayed  houfe-keepers,  and  thole  who 
have  been  ruined  either  by  fire,  water, 
robbery,  or  Ioffes  in  trade,  &c.  all  of 
whom,  being  able,  are  tobefetto  work, 
and  otlierwife  relieved  by  the  parifli ; 
and  it  is  the  fame  with  refpeiSl  fo  poor 
perfons  overcharged  with  ch.'ldren,  dil- 
abled  laboufeis,  &c.  As  for  vagabonds, 
ftrumpels  and  other  thriftlefs  forts  of 
poor,  they  may  and  ought  to  be  lent  to 
boufes  of  correflicn,  and  put  to  haid 
labour,  whereby  they  maybe  maintained; 
yet  if  even  thefe  fall  fick  there,  or  their- 
work  is  not  fofficient  to  maintain  them, 
in  that  cafe  there  mult  be  an  allowance 
by  the  overfeers  for  their  fupport. 

Before  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  we 
had  few  or  no  laws  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  of  this  kingdom  ; but  then  a 
flatute  -'was  made  enafling,  that  the 

church- 
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churchwardens  cf  every  parlft,  and  two 
cir  ntore  hcufliolders  are  to  be  nominated 
End  appointed  yearly  in  ealler  week  by 
two  jiiRices  of  the  peace,  as  over&ers  of 
the  poor'i  which  fjid  overfeers  fliall 
liu'fi  once  a month  at  the  parifli  church, 
there  to  confiderof  proper  ways  to  re- 
' lieve  the  poor,  Sfr.  And  with  the  af- 
lent  of  the  jultices  they  may  make  a rate 
on  every  inhabitant  of  the  parifti,  and 
occupier  of  lands,  houfes,  tithes  ; as  al- 
f'o  perfonal  eftate,  to  raife  a flock  for 
imploying  of  the  poor,  relieving  the  im- 
potent, and  others  not  able,  to  work,  the 
placing  poor  children  out  apprentices, 
and  erefling  cottages  for  poor  perfons, 
&c.-  The  overfeers  are  likewife  to  give 
a true  account  to  two  juftices  within  four 
days  after  the  end  of  the  year,  or  forfeit 
twenty  ll.-illings,  and  where  thefe  officers 
are  not  appointed,  the  juftices  incur  five 
pounds  penalty.  -43  Eliz.  c.  2.  By 
this  ftatute  the  fatheror  grandfather,  and 
mother  or  grandmother,  or  even  children 
of  poor  impotent  perfons,.  where  they  are 
of  ability,  are  obliged  to  relieve  fuch 
poor,  according  to  iitch  rates  as  juftices 
of  peace  in  their  feffions  ffiail  appoint, 
tinder  a penally  of  twenty  Ihillings  a 
inooth’  -for  every  failure  therein.  Ibid. 
It  has  been  adjudged  that  a grandfather 
or  father-in-law,  that  is  married  to  the 
grandmother,  or  mother,  is  within  this 
tfatnie  j and  if  the  father  of  any  children 
leaves  the  pariflt,  and  there  is  a grand- 
father to  be  found,  in  cafe  he  is  able  to 
do  it,  it  is  fiiid  he  ■fhall  be  chargeable 
with  the  keeping  of  the  children,  and 
not  the  pariffi  where  they  are. 

By  a late  a£l,  the  churchwardens  and 
overfeers  of  the  poor,  where  a- wife  or 
clnld  is  left  upon  a parifli,  by 'perfons 
who  have  eltates  or  effeifts  which  might 
maintain  them,  on  a warrant  of  two 
juftices,  may  feize  the  goods  and  receive 
the  rents  of  the  hufbind  or  father,  in 
order  to  flippcrt  fucli  wife  or  child. 
5 Geo.  I-  c.  3. 

Every  parifli  is  gcncr-ally  to  keep  and 
iiiLuntain  its  own  poor;  and  in  cafe  any 
poor  perfons  demand  relief,  that  are  not 
paii.liiontrs,  ihey  ought  to  be  removed 
to  iheir  proper  pariflies,  and  there  be 
relieved  ; fur  lhat  parifli  the  poor  were 
hrt  legally  fettled  at,  is  deemed  the  place 
that  fliall  provide  for  them.  And  where 
ptrlbiis  aie  removed,  by  warrant  or  or- 
der of  juftices  of  peace,  they  fliall  be  re- 
ceived by  the  cluirchwardens  and  ovec- 


feers  whither  fent,  on  pain  of  forfeitiii^ 
five  pounds  to  the  poor  of  the  parilh 
whence  conveyed,  to  be  levied  by  difttefs 
and  fale  of  goods,  &c.  Neverthelefj 
a Pick  perfon  flfiould  not  be  fent  out  of 
the  parifli  where  he  is,  fo  as  farther  to 
.indanger  his  health  ; in  which  cafe,  if 
the  jnftices  grant  a warrant  to  removt 
him,  it  will  be  a mifdemeanor  in  fucli 
juftices. 

As  to  the  fettlement,  which  entitles  poor 
perfons  to  relief,  it  is  acquired  feveral 
ways,  -viz.  on  account  of  hiitli,  in 
the  cafe  of  baltards,  vagrants,  &c,  by 
continuance  of  forty  days  in  a parifli, 
after  public  notice  given  to  overfeers,  Sc, 
or  coming  into  a parifli  and  renting  ten 
pounds  a year  eftate,  or  executing  any 
public  annual  office,  paying  a fliaie  10 
the  parifli  taxes,  6fz.  All'o  fervantsac. 
quire  this  title,  by  ferving  a year  in  any 
parifli;  and  perfons  bound  apprentice."; 
and  tlio’  a perfon  be  only  a lodger,  it  is 
held  . that  his  fervant  may  gain  a fettle, 
ment  by  ferving  a year  in  any  parifli. 
The  wife  of  a perfon  is  to  be  fent  to,  and 
fettled  with  her  hulband,  even  tho’lie 
Ihould  be  only  a fervant ; and  as  gene- 
rally all  children  are  to  their  parents, 
It  is'  however  provided,  that  poor  per. 
fons  fliall  have  the  liberty  to  go  to  any 
parifli,  by  virtue  of  a certificate  from 
churchwardens  and  overfeers,  atseftedhy 
two  witnelTes,  and  fubferibed  by  tivo 
juftices  of  peace,  owning  them  lobe 
parifliioners ; and  likewife  agreeing, 
when  they  become  chargeable,  to  re- 
ceive them  again. 

It  is  alfo  ordained,  that  there  flinll  be 
kept  in  every  parifli  a hook,  wherein  llie 
names  of  ail  luch  perfon.s,  as  receive  any 
relief,  (hall  be  regiftered,  with  the  occi. 
fion  thereof  ; and  the  parifirioners  are 
once  a year,  or  oftener,  to  have  a miet. 
ing  for  that  piirpole,  when  theftidlill 
(hall  be  examined  into,  by  calling  over 
the  perfons,  and  inquiiing  into  tlierea- 
fons  why  they  are  relieved;  and  at  ibis 
time  a new  lift  muft  be  made  of  tfcole 
thought  fit  to  be  allowed  to  receive  cob 
leflion  ; and  the  peribns  thus  receiving 
relief,  ought  to  wear  badges  on  their 
right  (houklers,  alfo  no  others  fliall  have 
any  benefit,  unlefs  by  order  under  tin 
hand  cf  one  juftice,  &c.  3 & 4 W,  & 
M.  c.  I r.  And  no  juftice  of  peace  fliall 
make  any  fuch  order  in.  behalf  of  any 
poor  perfon,  till  oath  is  made  o(  reafon- 
able  caufe  for  it,  and  that  he  was  refuW 
3 ' 
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to  he  relieved  by  the  overfeers,  Sfc.  And 
fuch  perfon  fliall  be  regiltered  in  the 
pai'ilh  books  as  other  poor ; nor  may 
churchwardens  and  overfeers  bring  to 
the  parifh  account  any  money  given  to 
poor  perfons  (except  on  fudden  and  e- 
mergent  occafions)  who  are  not  regiliered, 
on  pain  of  five  pounds.  The  church- 
wardens and  overfeers  of  parifties  are  im- 
powered  to  purchafe  or  hire  houfes,  and 
contrafl  with  perfons,  to  maintain  the 
poor,  fife,  who  refufing  to  be  fo  kept, 
fiiall  be  fti  uck  out  of  the  pafilh  books, 
Gfc.  9 Geo.  I.  cap.  7.  See  3 Geo.  z. 
c.  z9. 

For  the  manner  of  relieving  poor  prifo- 
ners,  fee  the  article  Prisoner. 

Poor,  in  ichthyology,  a name  given  to 
the  inch  and  a half  gadus,  with  the 
anus  in  the  middle  of  the  body.  See  the 
article  Gadus. 

POPA  madre,  a town  of  Terra-Fifma, 
in  South  America,  fituated  on  a high 
mountain,  in  weft  Ion.  76",  north  lat. 
loirs'. 

POP  AY  AN,  a province  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, bounded  by  Terra-Firma,  on  the 
north ; by  New  Granada,  on  the  eaft  j by 
Peru,  on  the  fouth ; and  by  the  pacific 
ocean,  on  the  weft  ; fituated  between  75 
and  80  degrees  weft  longitude,  and  be. 
tween  the  equator  and  5 degrees  of  north 
latitude,  being  four  hundred  miles  long, 
and  about  three  hundred  broad. 

POPAYAN  is  al(o  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Popayan,  fituated  in  weft  Ion. 
76“,  qorth  lat.  3°, 

POPE,  Papa,  the  fovereign  pontiff,  or 
fupreme  head  of  the  romilh  church. 
The  appellation  of  pope  was  anciently 
given  to  all  chriftiaii  bifhops,  but  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century, 
in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  VII.  it 
was  uCurped  by  the  bifhop  ofRome,  whole 
peculiar  title  it  has  ever  fince 'continued. 
The  fpjritual  monarchy  ofRome  fprung 
upfoon  after  the  declenfion  of  the  roman 
e.Tipire.  This  fovereign  is  addreffed  un- 
der the  term  holinefs,  and  in  the  council 

- of  the  Lateran  held  under  Innocent  III. 
he  was  declared  ordinary  of  ordinaries. 
The  pope  is  an  abfolute  monarch  in  his 
italian  dominions,  and  his  power  is  very 
confiderable;  being  able,  in  cafe  of  necef- 
fity,  to  put  fifiy  thoul'and  men  into  the 
field,  befides  his  naval  ftrength  in  gallies. 
He  is  not  only  abfolute  in  his  own  do- 
minions', but  ifl'ues  his  orders  in  ecclefi- 
aWical  affairs,  cal'ed  briefs  and  bulls, 
throughout  the  catholic  world.  ' See  the 
VoL.  III. 


articles  CohsiSTORy,  Butl.,  and 
Brief. 

The  pope  is  chofen  by  the  cardinals  out 
of  their  own  body.  See-  the  aiticles 
Cardinal,  and  Concla-Fe. 

Pope,  Popa,  in  roman  antiquitiesj  the 
name  of  an  inferior  priett,  or  minifter 
employed  in  the  facrifices,  whofe  office,  it 
is  faid,  was  to  bring  the  viflim  to  the 
altar,  to  tie  it,  and  cut  its  throat.  The 
pops  went  half  naked,  the  lleeves  of 
their  garment  being  tied  up,  and  the 
Ikirts  Ihort  and  gathered  about  the  waift; 
that  they  might  not  be  incommoded  in 
flaughtering  the  viflim  i while  doing 
their  office,  they  were  always  crowned 
with  a laurel. 

Pope’S:  territories,  in  Italy,  are 
bounded  by  the  Venetian  territories,  on 
the  north  j by  the  gulph  of  Venice,  on  the 
north-eaft  ; by  Naples,  on  the  Ibuth-eaft; 
by  the  Tufean  fea,  on  the  fonth-weft  ; and 
by  the  dutchy  of  Tufeany,  on  the  north- 
weft,  almoft  encompaffing  that  dutchy  on 
the  land  fide  ; being  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  long,  and  from  twenty 
to  one  hundred  and  forty  in  breadth. 

Pope,  in  ornithology,  a fpecies  of.  al'caj 
with  four  furrows  on  the  beak,  and  with 
the  fides  of  the  head  white.  See  Alca. 
This  is  a very  lingular  bird,  fomewhat 
larger  than  the  widgeon ; the  head  is 
large, -and  rounded  ; the  eyes  are  fmall  5 
the  beak  fliort ; the  toes  are  three,  placed 
forward,  and  conntSled  by  a firm  mem- 
brane-j  and  the  wings  are  very  Ihort, 
and  rompofed  of  hut  few  feathers,  and 
not  intended  for  high  flights. 

POPERINGEN,  a town  of  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Flanders, 
fituated  five  miles  weft  of  Y pres. 

POPLAR,  in  botany.  See  PoPULUS. 

POPLES,  in  anatomy,  the  inner  part  of 
the  junfilure,  whereby  the  thigh-bone  is 
articulated  with  the  tibia. 

POPLITAJUS,  in  anatomy,  a fiiiall  muf- 
cte  obliquely  pyrarnidal,  fituated  under 
the  ham.  It  is  fixed  above  by  a ftrong 
narrow  tendon,  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
condyle  of  the  inner' os  femorisl  and  to  the 
neighbouring  pofterior  ligament  of  the 
joint  i from  thence,  it  runs  obliquely 
downwards,  under  the  inner  condyle  of 
'the  os  femoris  , its  flat  and  pretty  thick 
flelhy  body  increaling  gradually  in 
breadth,  till  it  -is  fixed  in  the  backfide 
of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  all  the  way  to 
the  oblique  line  obfervable  on  that  fide. 

POPLITEA,  in  anatomy,  a name  given 
to  the  third  vein  of  the  leg,  ariling  from 
X the 
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the  heel,  where  it  is  formed  out  of  fe- 
veral  branchesj  coming  both  from  the 
• heel  and  ancle.  It  lies  pretly  deep  in 
•the  flefli,  and  afcending  up  to  the  ham, 
terminates  in  the  crural  v.ein. 

POPO,  a territory  of  Guinea,  in  Africa, 
lying  weft  of  Whidah. 

POPPY,  papanjer,  in  botan/,  a genus  of 
the  polyandria-  monogynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of  four-round- 
ifli,  plane,  patent,  large  petals,  narrow- 
eft  at  the  bafe,  and  alternately ' fmallcr  : 
the  fruit  is  a capfule  containing  one  cell, 
coronated  with  a large  plane  ftigma,  and 
opening  with  feveral  foramina  under  it : 
the  feeds  are  numerous  and  very  fmall : 
the  receptacles  are  longitudinal  plicae, 
of  the  fame  number  with-the  rays  of  the 
ftigmata  ; they  grow  to  the  fides  of  the 
fruit  or  capfule. 

This  is,  the  plant  which  affords  opium, 
for  the  virtues  and  preparations  of  which 
fee  the  article  Opitim. 

POPULAR,  fopularis,  fomething  that 
relates  to  the  common  people. 

POPULEUM,  in  pharmacy,  an  unguent 
prepared  of  the  buds  of  black  poplar, 
violet-leaves,  navel-wort,  and  lard  bruif- 
ed  and  maceiaied;  to  which  are  added 
bramble-tops,  leaves  of  black  poppies, 
mandragora,  henbane,  night-fliade,  lef- 
tuce  and  burdock  boiled  in  rofe-water 
and  drained.  It  is  much  ufed  as  a cooler 
of  burns,  fcalds,  and  all  forts  of  in- 
flammations, alfo  to  affvvage  arthritic 
pains. 

POPULUS,  the  poplar,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  dioecia-oflandria  clafs  of  plants, 
the  torolia  of  which  has  no  flower  petals. 
The  neflarium-  is  monophyllous,  turbi- 
nated, and  tubulated  below;  oblique 
above,  and  teiminating  in  an  oval  limb  : 
the  fruit  is  a roundifli  capfule,  formed 
of  two  valves,  and  containing  two  cells, 
in  each  of  which  there  is  a number  of 
roundifli  pappofe  feeds. 

The  buds  of  the  poplar  is  ufed  in  the 
populeum,  and  the  bark  is  detergent. 
The  buds  are  alfo  uf«d  by  women  in 
adorning  and  promoting  the  growth  of 
their  hair. 

' PORCAT,  a port  town  cf  hitheiTndia, 
filuated  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  in  eaft 
long.  75"  30',  north  lat.  g°. 

PORCELAIN,  or  Porcelain,  a fine  fort 
of  earthen- ware,  chiefly'  manufaflured 
in  China,  and  thence  called  china-ware. 
The  mod:  jud  idea  ,we  can  form  of  the 
■ porcelain,  or  china-ware,  is,  that  it  is 
^ an  half  vitrified  fubdance,  or  raanu. 


faflure  In  a middle  date  between  the 
common  baked  earthen-ware  ofonr  vul- 
gar manufaftur^s,  and  true  glafs.  This 
is  the  e'ffential  and  didinflive,  charaflec 
of  porcelain,  and,  it  is  only  by  confider- 
ing  It  in  this  light,  that  we  are  to  hope  of 
arriving  at  the  perfefl  art  of  imitating  it 
in  Europe.  This  attempt  is  to  be  made 
on  thefe  principles  in  two  different  man- 
ners : the  one  by  finding  fome  appropri- 
ated  matter,  on  which  fire  afls  with 
, more  than  ordinary  drength,  in  the  time 
of  its  palling  from  the  common  baked 
date  of  earthen-ware  into  that  of  glafs. 
The  other  is  to  compofe  a'pade  of  two 
fubdances,  reduced  to  a powder,  the  one 
of  which  diall  be  of  force  to  refidavery 
violent  fire,  fo  as  hot  to  become  vitrified 
in  it ; and  the  other  a matter  very  eafily 
vitrifiable.  In  the  fird  cafe,  the  matter 
is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  fire  at  the  time 
when  it  is  imperfeflly  vitrified,  and  in 
the  other,  the  compound  mafs  is  to  re- 
main in  the  furnace,  till  the  one  fubdance 
which  is  the  more  eafily  vitrifiable  ii 
truly  vitrified  ; and  being  then  taken  out, 
the  whole  will  be  what  porcelain  is,  a 
fubdance  in  part  vitrified,  but  not  wholly 
fo.  The  fird  method  is  that  by  which 
the  european  porcelain  has  been  general- 
]y  made,  which  though  it  may  be  very 
beautiful,  yet  it  is  always  eafy  to  diftin- 
guiflr  even  the  fined  of  it  from  the  china- 
ware  ; and  the  nature  of  the  two  fub- 
dances  appears  evidently  different ; thefe, 
owing  all  their  beauty  to  their  near  ap- 
proach fo  vitrification,  ai'e  made  to  en- 
dure a long  and  violent  fire,  and  are  ta- 
ken from  it  at  a timd  when  a little  longer 
continuance  diould  have  made  them  per- 
feft  glafs  : on  the  contrary,  the  china- 
ware  being  made  of  a pade,  part  of 
which  is  made  of  a fubdance  in  itfelf 
fcarce  poffible  to  be  vitrified,  bears  the 
fire  in  a yet  much  more  intenfe  degree 
than  ours,  .and  is  in  no  danger  of  run- 
ning wholly'into  glafs  from  it. 

The  two  fubdances  ufed  by  the  Chinefe, 
are  well  known  by'  the  names  of  petuiife 
and  kaolin  ; and  on  examining  thefe,  it 
appears  very  evident,  that  we  have  in 
Europe  the  very  fame  fubdances,  oral 
lead  fubdances  of  the  very  fame  nature, 
capable  of  being  wrought  into  porce- 
lain equally  beautiful  and  fine.  Seethe 
articles  Kaolin  and  Petunse. 

In  making  the  chinefe  porcelain,  thefirll 
preparation  of  the  petunfe,  is  by  break- 
ing and  reducing  it  into  powder,  reurlet- 
Ed  almoft  impalpable  by  m.allets,  mor- 
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tars  and  mills ; which,  being  thrown  into 
a large  urn  full  of  water,  they  ftir  brilk- 
]y  about  with  an  iron  inftrument. 
After  the  wafer  has  retted  a little  while, 
they  tkim  off  from  the  top  a white  fub- 
Itance  formed  there,  and  difpofe  it  in 
another  velTel  of  water : they  then  ftir 
again  the  water  of  the  firft  urn,  and 
again  fkim  it,  and  thus  alternately  till 
there  remains  nothing  but  the  gravel  of 
the  petunfes  at  bottom,  which  they  lay 
afiefli  into  the  mill  for  a new  powder. 
As  to  the  fecond  urn,  wherein  are  put 
thelkimming  of  the  firft,  when  the  wa- 
ter is  well  fettled  and  become  quite  clear, 
they  pour  it  otf,  and  with  the  fediment 
collefied  at  'bottom  in  form  of  a pafte, 
fill  a kind  of  moulds,  whence,  when  al- 
moft  dry,  they  take  it  out,  and  cut  it  in- 
to fquare  pieces,  which  are  what  they 
properly  call  fquare  petunfes  ; referving 
them  to  be  mixed  with  the  kaolin  in  the 
proportion  hereafter  afligned.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  kaolin  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  petunfes.  Befides  thefe  two  kinds 
of  earths,  there  are  as  many  kinds  of 
oils,  or  varniflies,  ufed  in  the  compofition 
of  china-ware.  The  manner  of  pre- 
paring the  firft  oil  is  this  : the  petunfes 
being  wafhed,  undergo  the  fame  opera- 
tion as  for  making  the  fquares,  except- 
ing that  the  matter  of  the  fecond  urn  is 
not  put  in  moulds,  hot  the  fineft  part  of 
it  taken  to  corapofe  the  oil.  To  an  hun- 
dred pounds  of  this  matter  they  caft  a 
mineral  ftone,  called  fltekau  ; this  ftohe 
is  firft  heated  red  hot,  and  thus  reduced 
in  a mortar  to  an  impalpable  powder, 
and  ferves  to  give  the  oil  a confiftence, 
which  however  is  ftill  to  be  kept  liquid. 
The  oil  of  lime  makes  the  fourth  ingre- 
dient: the  preparation  wheteof  is  more 
tedious  and  circumftantial.  They  firft 
diflblve  quicklime,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
powder,  by  fprinkling  water  on  it : on 
this  powder  they  lay  a couch  of  dry  fern, 
and  on  the  fern  another  of  flacked  lime, 
and  thus  alternately  till  they  have  got  a 
moderate  pile  ; which  done,  they  fet  fire 
to  the  fern ; the  whole  being  confumed, 
they  divide  the  allies  that  remain  on  new 
couches  of  dry  fern,  felting  them  on  fire 
as  before  ; and  this  they  repeat  five  or 
fix  times  fucceflively,  or  even  more:  the 
oil  being  ftill  the  better  as  the  allies  are 
oftener  burnt.  A quantity  of  thefe  allies 
of  fern  and  lime  are  now  thrown  into  an 
urn  full  of  water,  and  to  an  hundred 
pounds  of  alhes  is  added  a pound  of  flie- 
kau,  which  dilfolves  therein.  The' reft 


being  performed  after  the  fame  manner 
as  in  preparing  the  earth  of  the  petunfes  ; 
thee  fediment  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fecond  urn,  and  which  is  to  be 
kept  liquid,  is  what  they  call  the  oil  of 
lime, , and  which  gives  the  porcelain  alt 

, its  luftre. 

In  forming  ‘vejfels  of  Porcelain,  the 
firft  thing  is  to  purify  the  petunle 
and  kaolin,  which  for  the  firft,  is 
done  after  the  manner  already  deferibed 
in  preparing  the  fquares ; for  the  fecond 
it  is  inlficient  to  plunge  it  in  an  urn  of 
water,  in  an  open  balket,  as  it  will  eafi- 
ly  diflblve.  The  dregs  that  remain  are 
peifedlly  ufelel's,  and  are  emptied  out 
ot  the  work-houfe  when  a quantity  is, 
got  together. 

To  make  a juft  mixture  of  petunfe  and 
kaolin,  regard  muft  be  had  to  the  finenefs 
of  the  porcelain  to  be  made  : for  the 
finer  porcelain  they  ufe  equal  quantities  ; 
four  parts  of  kaolin  to  fix  of  petunfe  for 
moderate  ones ; and  never  lefs  than  one  of 
kaolin  to  three  of  petunfe  for  the  cosrfeft. 
The  hardeft  part  of  the  work  is  the 
kneading  and  tewing  the  two  earths  to- 
gether, which  is  done  till  the  mafs  be 
well  mixed,  and  grow  hard,  by  the 
workmen  -trampling  it  continually  with 
their  feet.  Then  being  taken  out  of  the 
bafons  or  pits  wherein  it'is  kneaded,  it  is 
done  over  a fecond  time,  but  piecemeal, 
and  with  the  hands,  on  large  flates  for 
that  purpofe  ; and  on  this  preparation  it 
is,  that  the  psrfeftion  of  the-  work  de- 
pends : the  leaft  lieterogeneous_hody  re- 
maining in  the  matter,  or  the  leaft  va- 
cuity that  may  be  found  in  it,  being 
enough  to  fpoil  the  whole.  The  porce- 
lain is  falliioned  or  formed  either  .with 
the  wheel  like  our  earthen-ware-,  or  in 
moulds.  See  the  article  Pottery. 
Smooth  pieces  as  urns,  cups,  dilhes,  &c. 
are  made  with  the  wheel ; the  reft  fuch 
as  are  in  relievo;  as  figures  of  men, 
animals,  &c,  are  formed  in  moulds,  but  - 
finilhed  wilh  the  chiflel.  The  large 
pieces  are  made  at  two  operations  ; one 
piece  is  raifed  with  the  wheel  by  three  or 
four  workmen,  who  hold  it  till  it  have 
acquired  its  proper  figure ; which  done, 
they  apply  to  it  the  other  half,  which 
has  been  formed  in  the  fame  manner, 
uniting  the  two  with  poicelain-earih 
made  liquid  by  adding  wa'er  to  it ; and 
polifhing-  the  junflure  with  a kind  of 
iron-fpatula.  After  the  fame  manner  it 
is  that  they  join  the  feveral  pieces  ofpor 
cclain  formed  in  moulds,  or  by  the  hand, 
I.;  X 2.  and 
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and  that  they  add  handles,  ©"r,  to  the  cups, 
and  other  works  formed  by  the  wheel. 
The  moulds  are  made  after  the  fame  man- 
ner with  thofe  of  our  fcu'ptors,  'vixs.  of  di- 
yers  pieces  which  feverally  give  their  re- 
fpeftive  figure  to  the  feveral  parts  of  the 
model  to  be  reprefented,  and  which, are  af- 
terwards united  to  form  a mould  for  an 
intire  figure.  The  earth  they  are  made  of 
is  yellow,  and  fat.  It  is  kneaded  like 
potters-earih;  and  when  fufficiently  mel- 
low, fine,  and  moderately  dry,  beating 
it  ftoutly,  they  form  it  into  moulds,  ac- 
cording to  the  works  required,  either  by 
hand,  or  on  the  wheel.  See  Mould, 
All  the  works  that  are  made  in  moulds 
are  finilhed  by  the  hands  with  feveral 
inftruments  proper  to  dig,  fmooth,  po- 
lifii,  and  to  touch  up  the  ftrokes  that 
efcape  the  mould,  fo  that  it  is  rather  a 
work  of  fculpture  than  of  pottery.  There 
are  fome  works  whereon  relievos  are 
added,  ready  made,  as  dragons,  flowers, 
&c.  others  that  haye  an  impreffion  in 
ereux,  which  laft  are  engraved  with' a 
kind  of  puncheons.  In  general  all  porr 
eelain-woiks  are  to  be  flieltered  from  the 
cold;  their  natural  humidity  makingthem 
liable  to  break  when  they  dry  unequally. 
the  painting  of  Porcelain,  it  is  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  chinefe  painters,  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  that  meddle  with  human 
figures,  are  all  forty  workmen  ; but  it  is 
ptberwife  with  the  colours  they  ufe,  which 
are  fo  exceeding  lively  and  brilliant,  that 
there  are  little  hopes  our  workmen  will 
ever  come  to  vie  with  them.  The  paint- 
ing-work is  diftributed  among  a great 
number  of  workmen  in  the  f^me  labora- 
tory i to  one  it  belongs  to, form  the  co- 
loured circle  about  the  edges  of  the  por- 
celain ; another  traces  out  flowers,  which 
another  paints  ; this  is  for  waters  and 
jn.puntajns  alone ; that  for  birds,  and 
other  animals;  and  a third  for  human 
^gures. 

There  are  porcelains  made  of  all  colours, 
both  with  regard  to  the  grounds,  and  to 
the  reprefeptations  thereon.  As  to  the 
eolour  of  landfcapes,  ©’r.  fome  are  Am- 
ple, fuch  are  all  blues ; others  are  mix- 
ed up  with  feveral  tints ; and  others 
again  are  heightened  with  gold.  The 
blue  is  made  of  lapis  lazuli,  prepared  by 
burning  it  the  fpace  of  tv,tenty-four  hours 
jn  a kiln,  where  it  is  buried  up  in  gravel 
to  the  height  of  half  a foot : when  burnt, 
they  reduce  it  into  an  impalpable  powder 
in  porcelain-ynortarSj  not  varniftied,  and 
It/i-th  peftles  of  the  fame  matter.  For 


■the  red  they  uTe  copperas  ; a pound  of 
this  they  put  in  a covered  crucible,  in  the 
lid  whereof  is  left  a little  aperture  through 
which  the  matter  on  occafion  may  be 
feen.  The  crucible  is  heated  wiih  a rever. 
beratory  fire,  till  the  black  fmoke  ceafes 
to  afeend,  and  a fine  one  fucceeds  it.  A 
pound  of  copperas  yields  four  ounces 
of  red  matter,  which  is  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible  ; though  the  fined 
part  is  that  ufually  adhering  to  the  lid 
and  fides  of  the  crucible.  The  powder 
of  flints  is  likewife  an  ingredient  in  moll 
of  the  other  colours,  e.g.  for  green,  to 
three  ounces  of  fcoria  of  beaten  copper, 
they  ufe  half  an  ounce  of  powder  of  flint, 
and  an  ounce  of  cerufe.  Violet  is  made 
by  adding  a dofe  of  white  to  the  green 
already  prepared  ; the  more  green  is 
added  the  deeper  is  the  violet.  For  yel. 
low  they  ufe  feven  drachms  of  white, 
and  three  of  the  copperas. red.  Molt  of 
thefe  colours  are  covered  up  with  gum- 
water,  for  application,  with  little  fait, 
petre  ; fometimes  cerufe  or  copperas,  but 
more  ufually  copperas  alone,  being  fird 
dilfolved  in  the  weter.  Indeed  for  porce- 
lains that  are  to  be  quite  red,  the  colour 
is  ufually  applied  with  oil,  i.  e,  wilh 
the  common  oil  of  the  porcelain  ; or  an- 
other made  of  the  white  flints.  There 
is  another  kind  of  red  called  blown  red, 
becaufe  in  reality  applied  by  blowing 
with  a pipe,  one  of  whofc  orifices  is  co- 
vered with  a very  fine  gauze  : the  bottom 
of  this  tube  is  lightly  applied  to  iheco- 
lour  wherewith  the  gauze  is  fmeared, 
when  blowing  againft  the  porcelain  it 
becomes  all  fprinkled  over. with  little 
points.  Black  porcelain  has  likewife 
its  beauty  ; this  colour  has  a leady  cad, 
and  is  ufually  heightened  with  gold.  I) 
is  made  of  three  ounces  of. lapis  lazuli, 
with  feven  of  the  common  oil  of  Hone, 
though  that  proportion  is  varied  as  the 
colour  is  defigned  to  be  more  or  lefs 
deep.  The  black  is  not  given  to  the 
poicelain  fill  it  be  dry,  nor  mull  the 
woik  be  put  to  the  fire,  till  the  cslotir 
be  dry.  The  gold  is  not  applied  till 
after  baking,  and  is  rebaked  in  an  oven 
for  the  purpofe.  To  apply  gold  they 
break  and  dilfolve  it  in  water,  at  the 
bottom  of  a veffel  of  porcelain,  till  i) 
thin  gilded  cloud  arifes  on  the  furface; 
it  is  ufied  with  gum- water;  and  to  give 
it  a body  they  add  three  parts  of  cerufe 
or  thirty  of  gold.  There  is  likewife  s 
kind  of  marbled  porcelain,  which  is  pot 
■mads  by  applying  the  marblings  wilh 
■ thp 
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the  pencil,  but  for  oil  to  varnifh  it  with- 
al • ufing  that  of  white  flints,  which 
hatches  and  cuts  the  work  with  a thou- 
faiid  humorous  ftrokes,  in  manner  of 
mofaic  work.  The  colour  this  oil  gives 
it  is  a white,  fomewhat  afliy.  There 
are  feveral  other  kinds  of  porcelain,  but 
they  are  fuch  as  are  rather  for  curiofity 
than  life. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  porcelains  being 
quite  painted,  with  their  feveral  colours, 
and  all  the  colours  dry,  are  to  be  polifh- 
ed,  to  prepare  them  to  receive  the  oil,  or 
varnifli,  which  is  done  with  a pencil  of 
very  fine  feathers,  moiftened  with  water, 
and  palling  lightly  over  to  take  off  even 
the  fmallell  inequalities.  The  oiling  or 
varnifliing  is  the  laff  preparation  of  the 
porcelain,  before  it  is  carried  to  the  oven: 
this  is  applied  more  or  lefs  thick,  and 
feldomer  or  ofiener  repeated,  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  work : for  thin  fine 
porcelain,  they  give  two  very  thin 
couches ; to  others  one  ; but  that  one 
equivalent  to  the  other  two  ; there  is  a 
great  deal  of  art  in  applying  the  varnifli, 
both  that  it  be  done  equally,  and  not  in 
too  great  a quantity.  The  couches  in 
the  infide  are  given  by  afperfion,  and 
ihofe  on  the  outfide  by  immerfion.  It 
mud  be  obferved,  that  the  foot  is  not  yet 
formetj,  but  continues  in  a mere  mafs, 
till  the  work  has,  been  varniflied  : it  is  at 
length  finiftied  on  the  wheel,  and  when 
hollowed,  a little  circle  is  pointed  in  it,, 
and  fometimes  a c'hinefe  letter.  This 
printing  being  dry,  the  foot  is  vafnifhed, 
and  the  work  now  carried  to  the  oven  to 
be  baked. 

’}n  ibe  baking  or  neaUng-  ^Porcelain, 
there  are  two  kinds  of  ovens  ufed  j large 
ones  for  woiks  that  are  only  brought  to 
the  fire  once  ; arid  fmall  ones  for  fuch  as 
require  a double  baking  : the  large  ones 
are  two  chinefe  fathoms  deep,  and  almoft 
four  wide ; they  are  formed  of  a mix- 
ture of  three  earths  ; the  fides  and  roofs 
are  very  thick  ; at  the  top  of  the  dome, 
which  is  in  form  of  a tunnel,  is  a large 
aperture  to  give  vent  to  the  flames  and 
fnioke;  befides  which  there  are  four  or 
five  fmall  ones  around,  which,  by  be- 
ing open,"d  and  (hut,  ferve  to  augment 
and  diminifli  the  heat.  The  hearth, 
which  takes  up  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
oven,  is  placed'in  front  againft  the  open- 
ing of  the  door,  and  is  two  or  three, 
feet  deep,  and  two  broad ; people  paf- 
fmg  over  it  on  a plank  to  go  into  the  fur- 
Dacp  tp-range  the  porcelain.  As  foon  as 


the  fire  IS  lighted,  the  door  is  walled  up; 
only  leaving  an  aperture  for  the  convey- 
ance of  wood.  Laftly,  the  bottom  of 
the  oven  is  covered  with  fand,  wherein 
part  of  the  firft  porcelain  cafes  are  bu- 
ried. The  oven  itfelf  is  ufually  placed 
at  the  extremity  of  a long  narrow  vef- 
tible,  which  ferves  inftead  of  bellows  ; 
the  air  and  wind  being  driven  direflly  ia 
the  face  of  each  oven. 

Each  piece  of  porcelain  of  any  note,  is 
difpofed  in  the  furnace  in  its  peculiar  (e- 
parate  cafe,  but  as  to  tea-diflres, 
the  fame  cafe  ferves  for  feveral.  The 
cafes  are  all  of  the  fame  matter  with  the 
oven,  they  have  no  lids,  but  ferve  each 
other  mutually  ; the  bottom  of  a fecond 
cafe  fitting  into  the  aperture  of  the  firflr, 
and  thus  fuccefliveiy  to  the  top  of  each 
column.  Each  cafe,  which  is  ufually  of 
a cylindrical  form,  that  the  fire  may 
communicate  itfelf  more  equably  to  the 
porcelains  inclofed,  has  at  bottom  a 
little  lay  of  fine  fand  covered  over  with 
duff  of  kaolin,  that  the  fand  may  not 
flick  to  the  work  ; and  care  is  taken  that 
the  porcelain  may  not  touch  the  fides  of 
the  cafe.  In  the  larger  cafes,  which 
hold  the  fmall  pieces,  they  have  the 
middle  vacant,  in  regard  porcelains  pla- 
ced there  would  want  the  necelTary 
heat.  Each  of  thefe  little  pieces  is 
mounted  on  a fmall  maflive  of  earth,  cf 
the  thicknefs  of  two  crowns,  covered 
with  the  powder  of  kaolin. 

As  fall;  as  the  cafes  are  filled,  a work- 
man ranges  them  in  the  cavity  of  the 
furnace ; forming  them  into  piles,  or 
columns,  whereof  thofe  in  the  middle 
are  at  lead;  feven  foot  high  ; the  two  ca- 
fes at  the  bottom  of  each  column  are  left 
empty,  as  in  the  uppermoft,  as  the  fire 
has  the  leaft  effeft  on  them.  In  this 
manner  is  the  whole  cavity  of  the  oven 
filled  with  columns ; excepting  that  part 
precifeiy  under  the  grand'  aperture.  In 
ranging  the  cafes,  they  obferve  to  place 
the  fineft  piles  of  porcelain  in  the  cen- 
ter ; the  coarfeft  at  the  bottom and 
thole  that  are  high-coloured,  and  confilt 
of  as  much  petunfe  as  kaolin,  apt] 
wherein  the  worft  oil  is  oled,  at  the 
mouth.  Thefe  piles  are  all  placed  very 
near  one  another,  and  are  bound  toge- 
ther at  top,  at  bottom,  and  in  the  middle, 
by  pieces  of  earth,  in  fuch  a manner  as 
that  the  flame  may  have  a free  paffage 
among  them,  and  infinuate  equally  on 
all  fides.  The  oven  muff  never  be  fct 
altogether  with  new  cafes,  but  half  one. 
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ialf  the  other,  the  o!d  ones  at  the  tops 
and  bottoms  of  the  pile,  and  the  new 
ones  in  the  middle.  When  the  oven  is 
filled,  they  wall  up  the  door,  only  leav- 
ing a little  aperture  for  the  throwing  in 
of  little  pieces  of  wood,  to  keep  up  the 
fire:  it  is  then  heated  by  degrees,  for 
the  fpace  of  a day  and  a night.  To 
know  when  the  porcelain  is  baked 
enough,  they  open  one  of  the  lelTer  holes 
of  the  oven,  and  with  a pair  of  tongs 
take  off  the  lid  of  one  of  the  piles; 
if  the  fire  appears  very  brilk  and  clean, 
and  the  piles  equally  inflamed,  efpecially 
if  the  colours  of  the  porcelains  that  are 
uncovered,  dart  forth  a noble  luftre,  the 
coftion  is  fufficient:  they  difcontinue  the 
fire,  and  wall  up  what  remained  of  the 
door  of  the  furnace.  If  the  oven  be 
only  filled  with  fmall  porcelain,  they 
take  them  out  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  af- 
ter the  fire  is  extinfl ; if  it  be  filled  with 
larger,  they  defer  opening  it  for  two  or 
three  days. 

The  Chinefe  make  another  kind  of  por- 
celain which  they  paint  and'  bake  twice  ; 
and  for  this  fecond  baking,  they  have  a 
kind  of  little  ovens  on  purpofe.  Thefe 
ovens,  when  Very  fmall,  are  made  of 
iron,  or  olherveife  of  a kind  of  bricks, 
made  of  the  lame  earth  with  the  porce- 
lain cafes : the  largeft  of  thefe  ovens 
does  not  exceed  five  foot  in  heigth,  and 
three  in  diameter;  and  being  much  in 
the  fot.m  of  bee-hives,  the  bricks  are 
arched  a little  to  form  the  cavity  the  bet- 
ter. The  porcelains  here  are  not  in- 
clofed  in  cafes,  as  in  the  common  ovens  ; 
the  oven  itfelf  llrving  for  that  purpofe, 
and  being  fo  exaflly  clofed,  that  they  re- 
ceive no  other  impccflibns  of  the  fire,  but 
that  of  the  heat  of  the  chai'coal,  difpof- 
ed  in  the  hearth  at  the  bottom  of  the 
oven,  as  well  as  at  top  of  the  vault; 
and  in  the  interral  between  the  oven  and 
the  fhell,  or  brick- wall.  To  prepare  the 
porcelain  for  a iecond  baking,  they  muft 
have  had  their  varnilh  in  the  common 
manner,  and  have  paffed  the  great  oven  : 
in  this  ftate  they  are  painted  with  various 
colours,  after  which,  without  giving  them 
any  new  varnifh,  they'  are  ranged  in 
piles  in  the  little  oven,  fetting  the  little 
ones  over  the  larger,  in  form  of  pyra- 
mids. This  fecond  baking  is  foraetimes 
intended  to  prefcrve  the  luftre  of  the  co- 
lours the  better,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
give  them  a kuid  of  relievo;  but  more 
ufually  its  dtfign  is  to  hide  defefiive 
places,  by  covering  them  .ovir  with  co- 


lours : tho’  the  artifice  is  eafily  found  oul 
by  pairing  the  hand  over  them.  When 
the  workman  judges  bis  porcelain  enough 
baked,  he  takes  off  the  piece  that  covers 
the  aperture,  and  if  the  works  appear 
glittering,  and  the  colours  glowing,  he 
takes  out  the  .charcoal ; and  when  the 
oven  is  cold,  the  porcelain  is  fo  too. 
The  Saxons  have  now  carried  this  ma. 
nufafture  the  greateft  length  of  any  other 
nation  in  Europe.  Mr.  Hanway  ttlls 
us  that,,  in  order  to  preferve  this  art  ai 
much  as  poflible  a fecret  among  them, 
lelves,  the  fabric  at  Meiflen  is  rendered 
impenetrable  to  any  but  tliofe  who  are 
immediately  employed  about  the  work; 
and  that  the  fecret  of  mixing  anti  pre. 
paring  the  materials  is  known  to  a very 
few  of  them,  who  are  all  confined  at 
prifoners,  and  I'ubjefl  to  be  arrefted,  if 
they  go  without  the  walls.  It  is  with 
fatisfaflion,  fays  that  author,  that  I fee 
'the  manufafilories  of  Bow,  ChelCea,  and 
Stepney,  have  made  fuch  a confuleralile 
progrefs  in  this  manufaflure.  The 
French  court  feems  to  have  very  mudi 
at  heart,  the  promotion  of  the  new  ina- 
nufaflure  of  porcelpin,  lately  fet  upin 
the  royal  cattle  of  Vincennes,  with  a view 
of  equalling  that  of  Saxony. 
China-ware,  for  every  tool,  grofs  va. 
lue  at  the  fale  pays,  on  importapon,  34I, 

19  s.  y-l—Ld.  and,  on  exportation, draws 
too 


back  31!.  i8s.  7x1^'^- 

Glafs  Porcelain.  See  .Glass. 

Porcelain  shell,  porcellava,  in  natuia! 
hitlory,  a genus  of  fliell-fifli,  with  a , 
Ample  fiiell  without  any  hinge,  formedof 
one  piece,  and  of  a gibbol'e  figure  on 
the  back  : the  mouth  is  long,  narrow, 
and  dentated  on  each  fide;  and  the  ani- 
mal inhabitant  is  a limax. 

To  this  genus  belong  the  argus-llull 
and  map-fhell,  fo  called  from  their  fpots 
and  variegations  ; as  alfo  a*  multitude  of 
other  very  elegant  fpecies.  See  plate 
CCVIII.  fig.  j.  where  n°  i.  reprefents 
the  fpecies,  called  the  map-fliell ; n'n 
the  argus-lheil;  and  n°  3.  two  other 
fpecies. 

PORCH,'  in  architefilnre,  a kind  of  vet- 
tible  fupported  by  columns;  much  ufed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  antient  temple!) 
hails,  churches,  &c. 

A porch,  in  the  antient  architefluye,  was 
a veftible,  or  a difpofition  of  infulated  co- 
lumns lifual'iy  crowned  with  a pediment, 
forming  a covert  place  before  the  princi- 
pal dc'or  of  a temple,  or  court  of  jud'm 

Sucli 
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Such  is  that  before  the  cJoor  of  St.  Paul's 
Covent-Garden,  the  work  of  Inigo  Jones, 
When  a porch  had  four  columns  in  front, 
it  was  called  a tetraftyle  ; when  fix,  hex- 
aftyle;  when  eight,  ofiloftyle,  &c.  See 
thearticle  Tetrastyle,  &c. 

PORCUPINE,  hijlrix,  in  zoology,  a very 
fingulaf  genus  of  quadrupeds,  belonging 
to  the  order  of  the  glares.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Quadrupeds. 

The  fore-teeth  of  the  porcupine  are  ob- 
liquely truncated,  and  it  has  no  canine 
teeth : its  ears  are  of  a figure  approach- 
ing to  round,  and  the  body  is  covered 
with  prickles,  or  fpines,  and  alfo  with 
bridles,  like  thofe  of  a hog.  The 
fpines  or  quills,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  are  of  two  kinds ; fome  being 
Ihorter,  thicker,  ftronger,  and  more 
(harp-pointed  ; and  others  longer,  weak- 
er, and  more  flexible:  thefe  lalt  are  a 
foot  long,  and  comprelTed  at  the  point. 
The  fpines  of  the  firft  kind  are  white  at 
the  bafe,  and  of  a dufky  chefnut-colour 
on  the  upper  part;  and  the  latter  kind 
are  white  at  each  extremity,  and  varie- 
gated with  black  and  white  in  the  middle. 
This  terrible  covering  makes  the  crea- 
ture appear  much  larger  than  it  really  is: 
it  fomewhat  refembles  the  badger  in 
(liape;  and  its  length,  from  the  nofe  to 
the  tail,  is  about  two  feet.  See  plate 
CCV.  fig.  7. 

The  porcupine  above  defcribed,  is  the 
common  european  kind,  with  four  toes 
on  the  fore-feet,  and  five  on  the  hinder. 
But  befides  this,  there  are  feveral  other 
fpecies,  dillinguiflied  by  the  number  of 
their  toes  ; as  the  american  porcupine, 
with  four  toes  on  each  of  its  feet ; the 
eaft-india  porcupine,  with  five  toes  on 
each  of  its  feet,  &c. 

Porcupine-fish,  hiftrix.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Histrix. 

PORE,  in  anatomy,  a little  interftice  or 
fpace  between  the  parts  of  the  Ikin,  ferv- 
ing  for  perfpiration.  See  the  articles 
Cutis  and  Pejispiration. 

The  pores  are  moft  eafily  perceived  in 
the  hands  and  feet.  In  viewing  the 
hand  with  a moderate  glafs,  after  its  be- 
ing well  waflied,  we  perceive  innume- 
rable Jittle  ridges  of  equal  fize  and  dif- 
tance  running  parallel  to  each  oiher,  ef- 
pecially  on  the  tips  and  joints  of  the  fin- 
gers, where  they  .are  regularly  difpoled 
intoTpherical  triangles  and  ellipfes:  on 
thefe  ridges,  the  pores  are  placed  in  even 
rows,  and  by  a good  eye  may-  be  dif- 
cerned  without  a glaisj  but  with  one, 


every  pore  looks  like  a little  fountain, 
in  which  the  fweat  may  be  feen  ro  rife 
like  clear  rock-water.  They- are  placed 
jn  the  ridges,  and  notin  the  furrows  be- 
tween them,  that  they  might  be  lefs  able 
to  be  flopped  by  compreflTion ; and  on 
this  account,  the  pores  of  the  hands  ahd 
feet  are  larger  than  the  reft. 

PORELLA,  in' botany,  a genus-of  mof- 
fes,  the  anthera'of  which  is  muliilocular 
and  foraminofe.  See  the  article  Moss. 

PORIA,  a genus  of  fungufes,  growing 
horizontally  ; but  having  its  under  fide, 
not  formed  into  laraellse,  but  full  of  little 
holes  or  pores. 

There  are  a great  many  fpecies  of  poria, 
among  which  is  the  agaric  of  the  (hops. 
See  Agaric,  and  Styptic. 

PORPESSE,  in  ichthyology,  a fpecies  of 
the  delphinus,  with  a coniform  body,  a 
broad  back,  and  a fubacute  roftrum  : it 
is  a very  large  fifii,  frequently  confounded 
with  the  dolphin,  from  which  it  is  diffe- 
rent. See  Delphinus  and  Dolphin. 

PORPKYROGENITUS,  in  antiquity, 
an  appellation  given  to  the  children  of 
the  eaftern  emperors,  as  being  defeended 
of  parents  who  wore  purple. 

PORPHYRY,  in  natural  hiftory,  a kind 
of  (tone  of  a plain  uniform  mafs,  fpottei 
with  fepatate  concretions,  of  great  hard- 
nefs,  giving  fire  with  fteel,  not  ferment- 
ing with  acids,  and  very  flowly  and 
difficultly  calcining  in  a ftrong  fire.  See 
the  article  Stone. 

Porphyry  is  of  feveral  forts,  as  i.  The 
porphyry  of  the  antients,  which  is  a 
moft  elegant  mafs  of  an  .extremely  firm 
and  compaft  ftruflure,  remarkably  heavy 
and  of  a fine  ftrong  purple,  variegated 
more  or  lefs,  with  pale,  red  and  white; 
its  purple  is  of  all  degrees,  from  the 
claret-colour  to  that  of  the  violet,  and  its 
variegations  are  rarely  difpoled  in  veins, 
but  fpots,  fometimes  very  final!,  and  at 
others,  running  into  large  blotches.  It 
is  lefs  fine  than  many  of  the  ordinary 
marbles,  but  it  excells  them  all  in  hard- 
nefs,  and  is  capable  of  a moft  elegant 
p'olifh.  It  is  ftill  found  in  immenfe  ftrata 
in  B'gypt.  a.  The  hard  red-lead-co-  • 
loured  porphyry,  variegated  with. black, 
white  and  green.  This  is  a moft  beau- 
tiful and  valuable  fuhftance.  It  has  the 
hardnefs,  and  all  the  other  charafiers  of 
the  oriental  porphyry,  and  even  greatly 
excels  it  in  brigbtnefs,  and  in  the  beauty 
and  variegation  of  its  colours.  It  is 
found  in  great  plenty  in  the  ifland  of 
. Minorca,  and  is  extremely  worth  im  - 

porting,  . 
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porting,  for  it  is  greatly  fuperior  to  all 
the  italian  marbles.  3.  The  hard,  pale- 
red  porphyry,  variegated  with  black, 
white  and  green.  This  is  of  a pale 
flefh-colour;  often  approaching  to  white. 
It  is  variegated  in  blotches  from  half  an 
inch  to  an  inch  broad.  It  takes  a high 
polilli,  and  emulates  all  the  qualities  of 
the  oriental  porphyry.  It  is  found  in 
immenfe  ftrata  in  Arabia  Petraea,  and 
in  the  Upper  Egypt ; and  in  feparate  no- 
dules in  Germany,  England  and  Ireland. 

Porphyry-shell,  a fpecies  of  the  pur- 
pura; See  the  article  PuRPURa. 

PORRACEOUS,  in  medicine,  a term  ap- 
plied to  the  bile,  fteces,  &c.  when  their 
colour  approaches  to  that  of  a leek. 

PORRUM,  the  leek,  in  botany,  a fpe- 
cies of  allium,  agreeing  with  the  cepa, 
or  onion,  in  medicinal  virtues,  being 
only  accounted  weaker.  See  the  articles 
Allium  and  Cepa. 

PORT,  a commodious  place  fituated  on 
the  fea-coaft,  or  at  the  mouth  of  a river, 
fcreened  from  the  wind  and  the  enter- 
prizes  of  an  enemy,  with  depth  of  wa- 
ter fufficient  for  fliips  of  burden,  and 
where  veflels  lie  by  to  load  and  unload. 
Ports  are  either  natural  or  artificial ; the 
natural  are  thofe  formed  by  providence, 
and  the  artificial  fuch  as  are  formed  with 
moles  running  into  the  fea. 

The  city  of  Conftantinople  is  called  the 
Port,  from  its  having  one  of  the  finelt 
ports  in  Europe. 

All  the  ports  and  havens  in  England  are 
within  the  juiHfdiftion  of  the  county  ; 
and  the  court  of  admiralty  cannot  hold 
jurifdiflion  of  any  thing  done  in  them. 
30  Hen.  VI. 

Sar-PORT,  a port  whofe  entrance  is  Hop- 
ped up  with  a bar,  or  bank  of  fand,  and 
■ can  only  be  entered  at  high  water,  as  that 
of  Dublin. 

CiizjKe  Ports.  See  Cinque  ports. 

Clofe  Port,  a port  within-  the  body  of  a 
city,  as  thofe  mf  Venice,  Rhodes,  and 
Amfterdam. 

irfe^-PoRT,  in  commerce,  a port  in  which 
merchants  of  all  nations  may  load  and 
unload  their  veffels,  without  paying  any 
duties  or  cuftoms;  as  thofe  of  Leghorn, 
Genoa,  &c. 

The  fame  term  is  alfo  ufed  in  a more  li- 
mited fenfe  for  the  fame  privilege  granted 
to  a fet  of  merchants,  with  refpefil  to  the 
‘goods  they  import,  and  thofe  exported 
by  them  that  are  of  the  growth  of  the 
country.  Such  was  the  privilege  the 
Englifli  for  feveral  - years  enjoyed  after 
' » 


their  difcovery  of  the  port  of  Arcii. 
angel. 

PoRT  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  burden  of  a (hip 
See  the  article  Burden. 

The  capacity  of  a veflel  is  eftlmated  hy 
tons,  each  of  which  may  contain  about 
two  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  fea. 
water;  but  when  it  is  faid  that  a velfd 
is  of  the  port,  or  burden,  of  five  hundrej 
tons,  it  is  not  naeant  that  it  bears  live 
hundred  tons  weight  of  merchandize 
but  that  the  water  which  would  be  con. 
tained  'in  the  fpace  which  the  capacity  cf 
the  velfel  polTeffes  in  the  fea,  vvould  weigh 
five  hundred  tons. 

Ports,  in  a (hip,  the  fame  with  porl. 
holes.  See  the  article  Port-holes. 

Port,  among  failors,  denotes  the  larboard, 
or  left  fide  of  the  (hip:  thus  to  porl  a 
helm,  is  to  put  it  on  the  left  fide  of  ihs 
(hip,  that  the  (hip  may  go  to  the  right, 

Port  is  alfo  a ftrong  wine  brought  from 
Port-a-port,  alfo  called  Porto  and  Opor- 
to. See  the  article  Porto. 

VOV-T  of  the ’voice,  in  mufic,  the  faculty  or 
habit  of  making  the  (hakes,  palfageSjand 
. diminutions  in  which  the  beauty  of  afong 
or  piece  of  mufic  confifts. 

Port-crayon,  a pencil-cafe,  which  it 
ufually  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
contrived  fo  as  that  the  pencil  may  llid! 
up  and  down.  Its  infide  is  round,  and 
its  outfide  is  fometimes  filed  into  eight 
(ides  or  faces,  on  which  are  drawn  the 
feftor-lines  : fometimes  it  is  made  round 
both  withoutfide  and  within,  and  hai 
its  length  divided  into  inches  and  parts  of 
. inches. 

Port  cullice,  or  herse.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Herse. 

PoRT-DiEU,  among  the  French,  is  a pa- 
rifli-prieft ; fc)  called  from  his  carrying 
the  hoft  to  fick  perfons. 

PORTEN-BESSIN,  a port-town  of  Nor- 
mandy, in  France,  fituated  on  the  Eng- 
lifli-Cbannel : welt  longitude  50',  notlh 
latitude  49’  20'. 

PORT-GLAIVE,  SWORD-BEARER,  an  or- 
der of  knights  in  Poland,  confirmed  by 
pope  Innocent  III,  and  lent  by  him  into 
Livonia,,  to  defend  the  preachers  of  ihe 
gofpel  againft  the  infidels,  at  the  lirft 
converfion  of  that  country  : hut  being 
too  weak  to  accomplilh  it,  they  nniied 
with  the  teutonic  knights,  and  airuiiied 
the  title  of  knights  of  the  crofs. 

PORT-GREVE,  Or  PoRT-GRAVE,  was  for- 
merly the  principal  magiftrate  of  mari- 
time towns.  The  chief  magiftrate  of 
London  was  antiently  called  by  this 

name, 
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name,  till  Richard  I.  caufed  the  city  to 
be  o-overned  by  two  bailiffs,  foon  after 
which  king  John  granted  the  city  a 
mayor. 

PoRT-HOLHs,  inafhip,  are  the-bolesin 
the  Tides  of  the  velfel,  through  which  are 
put  the  muzzles  of  the  great  guns. 
Tliefe  are  Ihut  up  in  (forms  to  prevent 
the  water  from  driving  through  them. 
The  englifh,  dutch,  and  french  lliips, 
have  the  valves,  or  cafements,  faftened 
at  the  top  of  the  port-holes,  and  the  fpa- 
nifh  velTels  afide  of  them. 

Port-last,  the  fame  with  the  gun-wale  of 
a (hip.  See  the  article  Gun-wale. 

The  yard  is  down  a-port-lalf,  when  it 
lies  down  on  the  deck. 

Port  l’  orient,  in  geography,  a fortrefs 
and  port-town  of  Britany  in  France,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Blavet  t welt 
long,  15',  north  lat.  47'  42'. 

PORT-Louis,  a port-town  of  Britany  in 
France,  (ituated  in  the  bay  of  Bifcay: 
weft  long.  3°  6',  north  lat.  47°  42'. 

PORT-MAHON,  a poi't-town  of  the  illand  of 
Minorca,  fituated  on  a fine  bay  at  the  ealt 
end  of  the  ifland,  in  ea(t  long.  4®  6', 
north,  lat.  39°  50'. 

Port-men,  a name  given  to  the  twelve 
burgi'lfes  of  Ipfwich.  ■ 

Port-mote,  a court  held  in  port-towns, 
as  a fwanimote  in  a fore(t. 

Port-motes  are  alfo  held  in  fome  inland 
Jowns,  as  at  Knolft  in  Chelhire. 

Port-  nails,  fuch  as  are  uCed  to  fallen  the 
hinges  to  the  ports  of  a (hip. 

Port  ropes,  in  a (hip.  See  the  article 
Rope. 

Port-royal,  the  name  of  two  monaf- 
teries  of  ciftercian  nuns,  in  the  diocefe 
of  Paris  i the  one  near  Chevreufe,  at 
the  diftance  of  five  leagues  from  Paris, 
called  Port-Royal  of  the  Fields,  and  the 
other  in  Paris,  in  the  Suburbs  of  St. 
James. 

The  nuns  of  the  former  of  thefe  monaf- 
teries,  proving  refraftory,  were  difperfed, 
when  many  ecclefiallics,  and  others,  who 
were  of  the  fame  fentiments  as  thefe  re- 
ligious, retired  to  Port- Royal,  took  apart- 
ments there,  and  printed  many  bosks  ; 
hence  the  name  of  Pott-Royalifts  was 
given  to  all  of  their  party,  and  their 
books  were  called  books  of  Port-Royal : 
from  hence  we  fay  the  writers  of  Port- 
Royal,  Meflleurs  de  Port-Royal,  and 
the  tranllations  and  grammars  of  Port- 
Royal. 

Port-royal,  in  geography,  a port-town, 
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fituated  in  the  extremity  of  a long  point 
of  land,  in  the  Ibuth-eaft  part  of  the 
ifland  of  Jamaica  ; weft  long.  77°,  north 
lat.  17®  30'. 

Port-royal,  an-  iflapd  on  the  coaft  of 
South-Carolina,  which,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring continent,  formsone  of  the  mod 
commodious  harbours  in  thebritifh  plan- 
tations : weft  longitude  80®,  north  lati- 
tude 31®  45'. 

Port-royal,  in  Acadia,  the  fame  with 
Annapolis.  See  Annapolis. 

Port  st.  mary’.s,  a port-town  of  An- 
dalufia  in  Spain,  ten  miles  nortli-eaft  of 
Cadiz. 

Port-vent,  in  an  organ,  is  a wooden 
pipe  which  ferves  to  convey  the  wind 
from  the  bellows  to  the  found-board. 
See  the  article  Organ. 

Porta,  or  vena  porta,  in  anatomy, 
one  of  the  three  primary  veins  of  the 
human  body. 

The  vena-porta  in  its  ftruflure  has  forne 
refemblance  of  a tree;  the  roots  or  in- 
ferior branches  of  which  are  divided  into 
the  right  and  left.  From  the  right  arife 
all  the  meferiac  veins  of  the  irteftines, 
the  internal  haemorrhoidal,  and  the  right 
epipioics:  and  from  the  left,  which  is 
called  the  fplenic  vein,  arife  the  gaftric 
veins,  which  are  various ; and  form  the 
coronary  vein  of  the  ftomach  ; the  vafa 
brevia,  the  epiploic,-  and  the  gaftro- 
epiploic  veins ; the  pancreatic,  and 
fometimes  alfo  the  internal  haemorrhoidal 
vein.  ' The  trunk  of  the  vena  porta, 
which  goes  to  the  liver,  alTords  the  cyliic 
veins,  the  right  gaftric,  the  duodenal, 
and  this  laft  often  the  pancreatic.  In  the 
branches,  where  the  trunk  begins  to  ex- 
plicate, it  conftitutes  the  fimts-portte  in 
the  liver;  and  from  this  it  is  divided 
into  innumerable  branches,  which  are 
difperfed  through  the  whole  fubftance  of 
the  liver. 

PORTAIL,  in  architeflure,  the  frontis- 
piece of  a church  viewed  on  the  fide  on 
which  is  the  great  door. 

Portail  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  great  door  of 
a palace,  caftle,  Gfc. 

PORTAL,  in  architefliire,  a little  gate 
where  there  are  two  gates  of  a dift'erent 
bignefs  ; alfo  a little  fquare  corner  cf  a 
room  cut  o(f  from  the  reft  by  the  wainf- 
cot,  and  forming  a fliort  palfage  into 
the  room.  The  fame  name  is  alfo  fome- 
times given  to  a kind  of  arch  of  joiners 
work  before  a door. 

PORT  ALEGRE,  a city  of  Portugal,  in 
14  Y the 
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fpar ! it  'will  not  ftrike  fire  with  (leei, 
but  makes  a violent  effervefcence  with 
aqua-foj-tis.  See  Free-stone. 
PORTMANTEAU  , a cloak  bag  of 
cloth,  leather,  £fc.  in  which  the  cloak, 
linen,  and  other  habilanaents  of  travel- 
lers are  difpofed  and  laid  on  the  horfe's 
crupper. 

The  fame  name  is  alfo  given  to  a piece  of 
joiner's  work  fattened  to  the  wall  in  a 
wardrobe,  armory,  &fc.  prqper'for  the 
hanging  on  of  cloaks,  hats,  Sfc. 
Portmanteau,  is  alfo  an  officer  under 
the  king  of  France,  of  which  there  are 
twelve,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  keep  the 
king’s  gloves,  cane,  fword,  fife,  jo 
take  them  from  him,  and  to  bring  them 
again  when  wanted.  The  dauphin  hai 
alfo  his  portmanteau,  and  the  romilh 
bidiops  their  porf-croix,  port-inilres, 
fife,  that  is,  their  crozier-bearers,  mitre. 
bearers,  Sfc. 

and  belong  to  the  package-  PORTO,  or  Oporto,  a.city  and  port- 

town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 


the  province  of  Alentejo,  eighty  miles  eafl 
of  Lifbon. 

Port  ATE,  or  a Cross-portate,  in 
heraldry,  a crofs  which  does  not  ftand 
upright,  as  croffes  generally  do,  but  lies 
acrofs  the  efcutcheon  in  bend,  as  if  it 
were  carried  on  a man’s  fhoulders.  See 
plate  CCV.  fig.  4.. 

PORTENTRU,  a city  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  bilhopric  of  Bafil ; eaft  longitude  7°, 
north  latitude  47°  30'. 

PORTER,  in  the  circuit  of  juftices,  an 
officer  who  carries  a vyhite  rod  before  the 
jtittice  in  eyre,  fo  called  a porlando  mr- 
ga?n. 

GroorriPoRTER. 


See  Groom-porter. 

Porter  is  alfo  a kind  of  ■ malt-liquor, 
which  differs. from  ale  and  pale-beer  in  Its 
being  made  with  -high-dried  malt.  See 
the  articles  Ale  and  Beer. 

PORTERAGE,  a duty  paid  at  the 
cuttom.hpufe  to  thofe  who  attend  at  the 
water-fid 
office. 

There  are  tables  hung  up  afeertaining 
the  porterage  for  landing  and  Ihipping 
goods, 

PORTICO,  in  architeflure,  a kind  of 
gallery  on  the  ground,  fiipported  by  co- 
lumn', where  people  walk  under  covert. 
Though  this  word  is  derived  from  porta, 
a gate  or  door,  yet  it  is  ufed  for  any 
dil'pefition  of  columns  which,  form’  a 
g-sllery. 

PORTIO,  PORTION,  a pa'r.t  or  divifion 
of  any  thing.  Thus  poriio  dura,  and 
fortio  mollis,  in  anatomy,'  is  a portion  of 
the  feventh  pair  .of  nerves  of  the  brain. 
See  the  articles  AuniTORY  nerves. 

PORTION,  in  law,',  a part,  or  propor- 
tion, either  of  money  given  with  a 
daughter,  or  of  an  inheritance. 

Portion,  in  the  canon-law,'  is  that  pro- 
portion or  allowance  which  a vicar  re- 
ceives out  of  a reflory  or  impropriation. 

FORTIONER,  is  where^a  parfenage  is 
feived  by  two  or  more  clergymen  alter- 
nately, in  which  cafe  the  minillers  are 
called  portioners,  becaufe  they  have  only 
their  .proportion  of  the  tithes  or  profits  of 
the  living. 

PORTLAND,  a peninfuia  in  Dorfelfhire, 
fiiuated  in  the  Engllfh  channel,  ten 
miles  fouth  of  Dcrrhetter,  famous  for 
prod.ucing  the  bell  free-hone. 

Portland  stone  is  a dull  whitlfli  fpecies 
pfadiTrium,  much  tifcd  in  buildings 


Entre-Minho-Douro  ■ welt  longitude  j", 
north  latitude  41''  10'. 
PoRTO-BELLO,  a poit-town  of  Americj, 
fituated  on  the  narroweft  part  of  the 
ifthmus  of  Darien  ; weft  long.  Sz°,  aoilll 
lat.  10°. 

PORTO'CAVALLO,  Of  PORTO-CABELO, 

• a port-town  of  Terra-Firma,  in  Ame- 
rica, on  the  Caraccos-coaft  : well  longi. 
tude  67°  30',  norlli  latitude  10°  30'^ 
PORTO-FARINO,  a poit-town  of  Toni!, 
a little  weft  of  the  ruins  of  Carthsge: 
eaft  longitude  9”,  noi  th  latitude  36°  30', 
PORTO-FERAJO,  a poit-town  on  the  nonk 
fide  of  the  ifle  of  Elba,  in  the  Ttifciii: 
Sea-;  eaft  long.  11°  30',  ncith  iat.  4j''3i'. 
PORTO-GAL-LETO,  a poit-town  of  tile 
province  of  Bifcay,  in  Spain,  eight  miles 
north  of  Bilhoa. 

PORTO-HERCOLE,  a port-town  of  Tiif- 
cany,  fiiur-tcd  on  a bay  of  the  Tiifcan- 
Sea:  eaft  lone.  11°,  north  lat.  41° 
PORTO-LONGONE,  a port-towii  Oil  the 
eaft  end  of  tlie  ille  oPElb",  in  the  Tuf- 
ca  n -fea . 

P.GBTO.Rico,  an  ifland  in  the  amerbn 
ocean,  one  hundied  and  twenty  milts 
Jong,  and  fixty  broad,  which  p'rodtictl 
fugar,  niin,.  and  ginger;  fituated  bf 
tween  64°  and  6S'’  of  weft  longiliiiki 
and  in  8°  of  north  lat.  fubjeft  to  Spain. 
The  capital  is  alfo  called  Porto-Rico,  anJ 
St  John’s  city. 


t London  1 it  is  compofed  of  a cosrfe  Porto-saNTO,  the  leaft  of  the  Maikii'!' 
ted  together  by  an  earthy  illapds,  eighteen  miles  in  circuinfeientei 
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weftlongltude  16°,  north  latitude  33“, 

PoRTO-VECCHio,  a port  - town  of  the 
ifland  of  Coifica,  forty  miles  north  of 
Sardinia^ 

PORTO-VENERO,  3 port-town  of  Italy,  in 
the  territory  of  Genoa,  forty-five'  miles 
fouth  eaft  of  Genoa.  ■ 

PORTRAIT,  PouRTP.AiT,  or  PouR- 
TRAITURE,  in  painting,  the  repiefenta- 
tion  of  a perCon,  and  efpecially  of  a face 
done  from  the  life. 

In  this  fenfe  w'e  life  the  term  portrait- 
painting, in  contiadilliniSlion  to  hidory- 
[lainting,  where  a refcmblance  of  perfon 
is  ufiially  difregarded.  Portraits,  when 
as  large  as  the  life,  are  ufually  painted 
in  oil -colours  ; fometimes  they  are  paint- 
ed in  miniature  with  water-colours,  cray- 
oil',  paltils, 

PORTSMOUTH,  a borough  and  port- 
town  of  Hampfliire,  (ituated  on  a fine 
bay  of  the  Englifli  channel  ; it  has  one 
of  the  mdft  fecure,  capacious,  and  beft 
fortified  harhours  in  England:  weft  long, 
i”  6',  north  lat.  50“  48'. 

This  town  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. 

PORTUGAL,  the  moft  wefterly  kingdom 
in  Europe;  it  is  about  three  hundred 
miles  long,  and  one  hundred  broad,  and 
is  fituated  between  7®  and  10“  of  weft 
longitude,  and  between  37°  and  41®  of 
north  latitude;  being  bounded  by  Spain 
on  the  north  -and  eaft,  and  by  the  At- 
laniic  ocean  on  the  fouth  and  weft.  This 
country  is  neither  fo  hot  nor  fo  fruitful  as 
Spain ; it  however  produces  plenty  of 
grapes,  olive.',  oranges  and  lemons. 
PORTUGALLICA  terra,  earth  of 
Portugal,  in  the  materia  medica,  the 
name  of  a fine  sftiingent  bole,  dug  in 
great  plenty  in  the  nonhern  paits  of  Por- 
tugal, and  efteemed  a remedy  againft 
poifons  and  venomous  bites,  and  good 
in  malignant' feveis.  Whatever  may  be 
its  virtues  of  this  kind,  however,  it  is 
nuinifcftly  an  aftringtnt  of  the  very-firft 
clafs,  and  i.s  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  in 
ftiixcs  of  all  kinds.  It  is  well  known  in 
Ibnie  parts  of  the  world,  befide  the  king- 
dom where  It  is  produced  ; but  is  not 
known  in  the  englifli  fiiops.  The  cheap- 
nefs  of  our  fopliitticated  bule-armenic, 
having  excluded  t)iis  whole  valuable  clafs 
of  medicines  from  our  piaflice.  See  the 
article  Bole, 

.Pile  ciiaiaflers  by  which  the  porliiguefe 
earth  is  known  from  the  other  red  boles, 
arethefe:  it  is  of  a clofe,  coiiipail,  and 
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regular  texture,  confiderably  heavy,  and 
ol  a fine  florid  red,  of  a fmooih  and 
Alining  furface,  eafily  breaking  between 
the  fingers,  and  a little  ft'aining  the  hands. 
It  adheres  firmly  to  the  tongue,  melts 
freely  and  readily  in  the  mouth,  and  has 
a ftrongly  aftringent  tafte,  but  leaves  a 
little  grittinefs  between  the  teeth.  It  does 
not  ferment  with  acW?,  and  fuflfers  fcarce 
any  change  of  colour  in  the  fire. 

PORTULACA,  PURSLAIN,  in  botany. 
See  the  article  PuRsLAiN. 

PORUS,  in  general,  denotes  a pore.  See 
llie  article  Pore. 

PORUS  BlLARlus,  according  to  feme,  is 
the  fame  with  the  hepatic  duft;  but 
others  make  a diftlnfllon  between  them, 
and  obferve,  that  the  duflus  hepaiicus 
runs  from  the  liver  to  the  duclus  chole- 
docus  ; and  that  the  branches  of  this  di- 
ftributed  through  the  whole' liver,  nlake 
what  are  called  the  pori  biliarii. 

POR.US,  in  natural  hiftory,  a name  gi- 
ven by  authors  to  a peculiar  kind  of 
foini  coral,  of  which  there  are  many  dif- 
ferent fpecies;  thefeareall  of  a beautiful- 
ly laminated  ftruflure,  and  feem  allied 
to  the  mycetitas  or  fungitie  ; they  are  fel- 
dom  found  loofe,  but  ufuglly  bedded  in 
hard  marble,  and  with  their  pores  filled 
up  with  fparry  or  mineral  matter.  See 
the  article  CoRAL. 

POSE',  in  heraldry,  denotes  a lion,  horfe, 
or,  other  beaft  Handing  ftill,  with  all  his 
four  fret  on  the  ground. 

P03EGA,  the  capital  of  Sclavonia,  fitu- 
ated on  the  river  Oranai  eaft  long.  iS* 
4z',  north  lat.  45°  35'.  . 

POSEN,  or  Bolzano,  a town  of -Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  A-jllria,  and 
bifliopric  of  Trent;  eaft  long,  11®  ao', 
norih  lat.  46°  50'. 

POSIDIUM,  sroo'EiS'Eojr,  in  antient  chrono- 
logy,  the  f'eventh  month  of  the  athenian 
year;  which  confitted  of  thirtv  days,  an- 
fwered  to  the  latter  part  of  December 
and  beginning  of  January,  and  h.ad  its 
name  from  a feftival  in  honour  of  Nep- 
tune Pofidonius  kept  in  it. 

POSITION,  or  Situation,  in  phyfi  s, 
an  aft'eflion  of  place,  which  expreffes  the 
manner  of  any  body’s  being  theiein.  See 
the  articles  Bodt  and  Place. 

Position,  in  arch'ite£lu,re,  denotes  the, 
fituation  of  a building  wiih  regard  , to  the 
points  of  the  horizon.  Vitruvius  direfts 
the  poution  of  a building  to  be  Inch,  as 
that  the  four  corners  point  dircflly  to  the 
four  cardinal  winds. 

J4 
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Circles  ^Position.  See  Circle. 

Position,  in  dancing,  the  manner  of  dif- 
pofing  the  feet,  with  regard  to  each  other. 
There  are  four  regular  pofitions : the 
fil'd  is  when  the  feet  are  joined  in  a line 
parallel  to  the  fhoulders ; the  fecond, 
when  the  heels  are  perpendicularly  under 
the  fhoulders,  and  of  conCequence  the 
width  of  the  fhoulders  apart ; the  third 
is  when  one  foot  is  before  the  other,  in 
fuch  a manner  as  that  the  heel  is  in  the 
cavity  formed  by  the  rotula  and  carpus 
of  the  foot  5 the  fourth,  when  one  foot 
is  the  width  of  the  fhoulders  apart  from 
the  other,  the  heel  dill  anfwering  to  the 
cavity  above-  mentioned,  which  is  the  only 
regular  manner  of  walking. 

Position,  or  the  rule  oj'fal/e  PosiTiofi, 
otherwife  called  the  rule  i^Falshood, 
in  arithmetic,  is  a rule  fo  called,  becaufe 
in  calculating  oh  feveral  falfe  numbers 
taken  at  random,  as  if  they  were  the 
true  ones,  and  from  the  differences  found 
therein,  the  number  fought  is  deter- 
mined. This  rule  is  either  fingle  or 
double.  Single  pofition,  is  when  there 
happens  in  the  propofition  fome  partition 
of  numbers  into  parts  proportional,  in 
which  cafe  the  quedion  may  be  refolved 
at  one  operation,  by  this  rule.  Imagine 
a number  at  pleafure,  and  work  therewith 
according  to  the  tenor  of  the  quedion,  as 
if  it  were  the  true  number  : and  what 
proportion  there  is  between  the  fa^fe  con- 
.clufion  and  the  falfe  proportion,  fuch 
proportion  the  given  number  has  to  the 
number  fought.  See  Proportion. 
Therefore  the  number  found  by  argu- 
mentation, fliall  be  the  fiid  term  of  the 
rule  of  three  i the  fecond  number  fup- 
pofed,  the  fecond  term  ; and  the  given 
number,  the  third.  See  Rule  of  Three. 
Or  the  refult  is  to  be  regulated  by  this 
proportion,  wz.  As  the  total  arifing 
from  the  error  to  the  true  total,  fo  is  the 
fuppofed  part  to  the  true  one.  Example, 
A,  B and  C defigning  to  buy  a quantity 
of  lead  to  the  value  of  140  1.  agree  that 
33  fliall  pay  as  much  again  as  A,  and  C 
as  much  again  as  B j what  then  mull 
each  pay  f 

Now  foppofe  A to  pay  10I.  then  B mult 
pay  20  1,  and  C40I.  the  total  of  which 
is  70  1.  but  liiould  be  140  1.  Therefore, 
If  70 1.  fliould  be  140I.  what  fliould  10 1. 
be  ? 

Anfwcr,  20 1,  for  A’s  flnre,  which 
doubled  makes  40 1.  for  B’s  fhare,  and 
that  again  doubled  gives  So  1.  ior 


C’s  fhare,  the  total  of  which  is  140!, 
Double  pofition,  is  when  there  can  be  no 
partition  in  the  numbers  to  make  a pro- 
portion.  In  this  cafe,  therefore,  you 
mud  make  a fuppolition  twice,  proceed, 
ing  therein  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
quedion.  If  neither  of  the  fuppofed  num- 
bers  folve  the  proportion,  obferve  the 
errors,  and  whether  they  be  greater  or 
lefs  than  the  fuppofition  requires,  and 
mark  the  errors  accordingly  with  the  fign 
+ and  — , See  Character. 

Then  multiply  contrarywife  the  one  po- 
lition  by  the  other  error,  and  if  the  er- 
rors be  both  too  great,  or  both  too  little, 
fubtrafl  the  one  produft  from  the  other, 
and  divide  the  difference  of  the  produfls 
by  the  difference  of  the  errors.  If  the 
errors  be  unlike,  as  the  one  -f  and  the 
other  — , add  the  produfls,  and  divide 
the  fum  thereof  by  the  fum  of  the  errors 
added  together  : for  the  proportion  of  the 
errors  is  the  fame  with  the  proportion  of 
the  exceffes  or  defefls  of  the  numberf 
fuppofed  to  bd  the  numbers  fought:  or 
. the  fuppofitions-and  their  errors  being 
placed  as  before,  work  by  this  proportion 
as  a general  rule,  ‘viz.  as  the  difference 
of  the  errors  if  alike ; or  their  fum,  if 
unlike,  to  the  difference  of  the  fuppofr- 
tions,  fo  either  error  to  a fourth  number, 
which  accordingly  added  to  or  fubtra&d 
from  the  fuppolition  againfl  it,  will  an- 
fwer  the  queftion. 

Position,  in  geometry,  is  a term  fome- 
times  ufed  in  contradiltinflion  to  mag- 
nitude : thus  a line  is  faid  to  be  given  in 
pofition,  poftliosie  data,  when  its  fittra- 
tion,  bearing,  or  diredtion,  with  regard 
to  fome  other  line  is  given  ; on  the  con- 
trary, a line  is  given  in  magnitude, 
when  its  length  is  given,  but  not  its 
fltuation. 

Position  is  alfo  ufed  for  a thefis  or  pro- 
pofition maintained  in  the  fcliools.  See 
the  article  Thesis. 

POSITIVE,  a ti-rm  of  relation  fomelimes 
oppofed  to  negative ; hence  a pofitive 
quantity,  in  algebra,  is  a real  or  affirma- 
tive quantity,  or  a quantity  greater  than 
nothing:  thus  called  in  oppofition  toa 
privative  or  negative  quantity,  which  is 
lefs  than  nothing,  and  marked  by  the  Ggn 
. Pofitive  quantities  are  defigned  by 
the  charafler  -f  prefixed  or  fuppoled  to 
be  prefixed  to  them.  See  Negative, 
Quantity,  and  Character. 

Positive  is  alfo  ufed  in  oppofition  fo  re- 
lative or  arbitrary  ; thus  we  fay  beauty 
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is  no  pofitive  thing,  but  depends  on  the 
diffeient  taftes  of  people.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Relative. 

It  is  alfiy  ufed  in  oppoGtion  to  natural  s 
thus  we  fay,  a thing  is  of  pofitive  right, 
meaning  that  it  is  founded  on  a law 
which  depends  abfolutely  on  the  autho- 
rity of  him  who  made  it.  See  the  ar- 
lU’cle  Natural. 

Positive  degree,  in  grammar,  is  the 
adjeftive  in  its  fimple  GgniGcation,  with- 
out any  comparifon ; or  it  is  that  termi- 
nation of  the  adjeftive,  which  exprelles 
itfelf  Gmply,  and  abfolutely,  without 
comparing  it  with  any  other;  thus, 
diirtis,  hard,  mollis,  foft,  &c.  are  in  the 
pofitive  degree : but  durior,  harder,  and 
mtlior,  fofter,  &c.  in  the  comparative 
degree ; and  durijfmus,  hardeft,  and  mol- 
lijfimus,  fofteft,  &c.  in  tlie  fuperlative 
degree.  See  the  articles  Comparative 
and  Superlative.' 

Positive,  in  muGc,  denotes  the  little  or- 
gan ufually  placed  behind  or  at  the  feet 
ofanorganilt,  played  with  the  fame  wind, 
and  the  fame  bellows,  and  confifting  of 
the  fame  number  of  pipes  with  the  larger 
one,  though  thofe  much  fmaller,  and  in 
a certain  proportion  s this  is  properly 
the  choir-organ.  See  Organ. 

POSSE  COMITATUS,  inlaw,  fignifiesthe 
power  of  the  county,  or  the  aid  and  af- 
liltance  qf  all  the  knights,  gentlemen, 
yeomen,  labourers,  fervants,  apprentices, 
{£fr.  and  all  others  within  the  county  that 
are  above  the  age  of  Gfteen,  except  wo- 
men, eccleGalfical  perfons,  and  fuch  as 
are  decrepit  and  inGrm. 

This  polfe  comitatus  is  to  be  raifed  where 
a riot  is  committed,  a polRffion  kept 
upon  a forcible  entry,  or  any  force  of 
rel'cue  ufed,  contrary  to  the  king’s  writ, 
or  in  oppoGtion  to  the  execution  of  juf- 
tice  i and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  Iheriffs  to 
affift  julHces  of  the  peace  in  thefuppref- 
fion  of  riots,  &c.  and  to  raife  the  polfe 
comitatus,  or  to  charge  any  number  of 
men  for  that  purpole. 

POSSESSIO  FRATRIS,  in  law,  is  where 
a man  feifed  of  lands  in  fee,  having  iffue 
a fon  and  a daughter  by  one  wife,  and  a 
fon  by  a lecond  wife,  dies ; and  the  Gi  ft 
fon  enters  as  heir  to  his  father,  and  he 
alfo  dies,  without. ilfue.  In  this  cafe  the 
daughter  may  enter,  and  lhall  have  pof- 
feflion  of  the  lands  as  heir  to  her  bro- 
ther. Yet  if  the  eldeft  fon  happens  to 
die,  not  having  made  an  afilual  entry 
and  feiGn,  the  fon  by  the  fecond  wife 
may  enter  as  heir  to  his  father,  and 


lhall  enjoy  the  eftate,  and  not  ,the  Gfter* 
POSSESSION,  in  law,  the  hold!  ng  or  oc- 
cupying of  any  thing,  either  de  jure  or 
de  faffo. 

Poffeffion  de  jure,  is  the  title  a man  has 
to  enjoy  a thing,  though  it  be  ufurped 
and  in  the  aftual  polfelGon  of  another  ; 
or  where  lands  are  defcendcd  to  a perfon, 
and  he  has  not  yet  entered  into  them  5 
and  polTclGon  de  fafto,  or  aftual  poffef- 
fion, is  where  there  is  an  aflual  and  ef- 
feflual  enjoyment  of  a thing.  A long 
poffeffion  is  much  favoured  by  the  law, 
as  an  argument  of  right,  even  though  no 
deed  can  be  ffiewn,  and  it  is  more  re- 
garded than  an  antient  deed  without 
poffeffion.  Thus  annual  poffeffion  gives 
a right  to  moveables ; a triennial  and 
peaceable  poffeffion  of  a beneGce  is  fuffi- 
cientto  maintain  it,  provided  it  be  found- 
ed on  a plauGble  title  ; a poffeffion  of  an 
eftate  for  ten  years  by  one  prefent,  and 
of  twenty  years  by  one  abfent,  with  a 
title,  or  of  thirty  years  without  anv, 
gives  a full  right;  but  a centenary  pof- 
feffion, which  conftitutes  poffeffion  im- 
memorial, is  the  heft  and  moft  indifpu- 
table  of  all  titles. 

If  he  that  is  out  of  poffeffion  of  land 
brings  an  a£lion,  he  muft  prove  an  un- 
deniable title  to  it ; and  when  a perfon 
would  recover  any  thing  of  another,  it 
is  not  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  title  of  the 
perfon  in  poffeffion,  without  he  can  prove 
that  his  own  right  is  better  than  his. 

In  order  to  make  poffeffion  lawful  upon 
an  entry,  the  former  poffeffor  and  his 
fervants  are  to  be  removed  from  off  the 
premifes  entered  on  : but  a perfon  by 
ieafe  and  releafe,  is  in  poffeffion  without 
making  any  entry  upon  the  lands.  See 
Entry,  Disseisin,  Induction,  &c. 

POSSESSIVE,  in  grammar,  a term  applied 
to  pronouns  which  denote  the  enjoyment 
or  poffeffion  of  any  thing,  either  in  par- 
ticular or  in  common  ; as  meus,  mine, 
and  tms,  thine;  vojier,  ours,  and  ’vejler, 
yours.  See  the  article  Pronoun. 

POSSIBILITY,  pojjibilitas,  in  law,  is  de- 
ftned  to  be  any  thing  that  is  altogether 
uncertain,  or  what  may  or  may  not  be, 
and  is  taken  to  be  either  near  or  remote, 
A near  poffibility,  is  where  an  eftate  is 
limited  to  one  after  another’s  deceafe, 
whilft  a remote  poffibility  is  fomething 
extraordinary  that  is  never  likely  to  come 
to  pafs. 

The  law  does  not  regard  a remote  pof- 
Gbility,  nor  may  any  poffibility,  right, 
or  choice  in  action,  &c,  be  granted  or 
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alfigned  to  a ftranger ; though  where  it- 
is  founded  on  a truft  it  differs  fi'om  a 
mere  poffibility,  and  therefore  it  is  faid 
to  be  devifed  by  wil),  but  the  other  can- 
not be  fo. 

Possibility  alfo  denotes  a non-repug- 
nance to  exifting,  in  any  thing  that  does 
not  any  way  exift.  See  the  articles 
Possible  and  Impossible. 

This  non-repugnance  to  exifting,  is  no 
other  than  the  producibility  of  any  thing ; 
which  confifts  in  this,  that  there  are  fuf- 
jfieient  caufes  afiually  exifting,  or  at  leafl: 
poffihle,  whereby  the  thing  niay  be  pro- 
duced, or  be  brought  to  exift,  princi- 
pally as  there  is  a God,  or  an  almighty 
caule;  fo  that  poftTibility  does  not  im- 
ply any  thing  in  the  thing  poffible,  but 
is  a mere  extrinfic  denomination,  taken 
from  the  power  of  the  caufe,  and  prin- 
cipally of  God',  In  effeff,  if  any  crea- 
table  thing  bad  any  intrinfic  poflibility, 
'it  would  follow  that  fuch  a thing  mull 
even  exift  without  the  caule;  and  yet 
we  may  allow  an  intrinfic  poflibility  of  a 
thing,  if  by  poflibility  we  do  not  under- 
■ ftand  its  producibility,  or  its  non-repug- 
nance  to  exift,  but  only  the  non  repug- 
nance of  the  attributes  contained  in  its 
idea.  But  fuch  poflibility  is  merely  lo- 
gical. ' 

POSSIBLE,  pojfibile,  is  fometimes  oppofed 
to  real  exiftence,  and  underftood  of  a 
thing  which,  though  it  does  not  aflually 
exift,  yet  may  exift;  as  a new  ftar,  ano- 
ther world,  &c.  which  are  particularly, 
faid  to  be  phyfically  poflible.  It  is  alfo 
oppofed  to  impoffible,  in  which  fenfe  it 
is  applicable  Jo  any  thing  that  does  not 
contradift  itielf,  or  involve  contradiftory 
piedicates,  whether  it  aflnally  exift  or 
not,  a^  a man,  fire,  &c.  thefe  are  alfo 
■faid  to  be  logically  poflible.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Impossible. 

Puflibles  are  reckoned  to  be  threefold, 
mia.  future,  potential,  and  merely  pof- 
fible. Future  pcffihle,  is  that  whole  pro- 
dufition  is  decreed  and  afcertained,  nj.  gr. 
the  futurition  of  all  thofe  events  fixed 
by  the  immutahledecree  of  the  Almighty. 
Potential  poflible,  is  that  which  is  con- 
tained, or  lies  hid.  In  its  caufes;  as  the 
tree  iu  the  feed,  the  finitin  the  tree,  &c. 
And  mere  poflibility,  is  that  which  might 
txift,  though  it  never  fiiall. 

Odiers  diftingnilh  pollibles  into  meta- 
phytical,  pliyiical,  and  ethical.  Meta- 
phyiical  poflible,  is  that  which  may  at 
lealt  be  brought  to  being  by  foine  fu- 
pcrr.atural  and  divine  power,  as  the  re- 


furreflion  of  the  dead.  Phyfical  polSl,|( 
is  that  which  may  be  effefiled  by  a n,! 
tural  power,  as  to  overturn  the  imkjji 
empire ; and  ethical  poflible,  is  that 
which  may  be  done  by  prudent  perfons 
ufing  all  the  proper  means  they  have  for 
the  fame. 

POSSUM,  or  Opossum,  in  ichthyology. 

See  the  article  Opossum. 

POST,  a courier  or  letter-carrier,  or  otit 
who  frequently  changes  horfes,  polled  or 
placed  on  the  road,  for  quicker  difpatcli, 
The  word  is  alfo  applied  to  the  houfti 
where  fuch  a perfon  takes  up  and  lays 
down  his  charge. 

In  England,  polls  were  firll  eftabliflieii  by 
aft  of  parliament  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  which  enabled 
the  king  to  fettle  a poll- office,  and  ap. 
point  a governor.  The  general  poll, 
office  in  Lombard-ftreet,  London,  is  now 
managed  by  two  poft-mafters  general, 
who  have  under  them  about  forty  otber 
officers  of  their  own  appointing,  as  !be 
receiver-general,  accomptajit-general,  fe- 
cretary,  folicitor,  refident  and  principal 
furveyor,  comptroller,  accdmptant,  detk 
of  the  franks,  fix  clerks  of  the  I'eversl 
roads  with  their  affiftants,  a window- 
man,  and  ten  forters  for  the  inland 
office : befides  which  there  are  for  Ibe 
foreign  office  a receiver-general,  an  ac- 
comptant-general,  a fecretary,  a comp- 
troller, and  alphabet-keeper,  a folicitor, 
fupervilbr  of  the  letter-carriers,  fix  clerks, 
&c.  and  twenty-three  leiter-carrieis, 

Oq  this  grand  office  depend  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  poft-mafters  in  England 
and  Scotland,  who  keep  regular  offices 
for  their  feveral  ftages,  and  fub-poll-  , 
mailers  in  their  branches;  and  filch  is 
the  difpofition  of  the  ftages,  that  lltereis 
no  confiderable  market-town  in  England 
but  has  an  eafy  and  certain  conveyance 
for  letters' to  and  from  the  faid  office  in 
the  due  courfe  of  the  mails  every  poll. 
For  foreign  intelligence  in  times  cf  peace, 
Mondays  and  Thurfdays  are  the  poll 
days  to  France,  Spain  and  Italy:  Tuef- 
days  and  Fridays  for  Holland,  Germany, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden  ; on  Mondays 
and  Fridays  the'poft  alfo  goes  for  Flan- 
ders, and  fi'om  thence  to  Germany,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden ; and  on  the  lall 
Thurlclay  of  every  month  a packit-bo,it 
fetouts  from  the  Thames  for  Barbadoes, 
Montferrat,  Nevis,  St.  Chriftopber's, 
Antego,  and  Jamaica.  Letters  are  fent 
to  all  parts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  except  Wales,  on  Tuefdayb 
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Thuffdays,  and  Saturdays,  and  are  re- 
turned from  all  parts  of  England-  and 
Scotland  every  Monday,  Wednefday, 
and  Friday ; from  Wales,  every  Monday 
and  Friday ; and  from  Kent  and  the 
Uowns,  and  a great  many  towns  in 
other  parts  of  England  every  day. 

The  charge  of  a letter  of  a fheet  of  paper 
eighty  miles,  is  3 d.  of  two  llieets,  6d,  1 
For  above  eighty  miles,  a Iheet, 
two,  8 d.  An  ounce  of  letters  for  eighty 
miles,  IS.  for  above,  is.  6 d.  fife.  A 
fingle  (heet  from  London  to  Edinburgh 
or  Dublin,  6 d.  fife. 

The  poft  tiavels  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours.  And  for  thofe  who  choofe  to 
travel  the  poft,  horfes  are  ready  afthe 
rate  of  3 d.  per  mile,  and  4 d,  to  the  poft- 
boy  every  ftage. 

The  great  mogul  performs  part  of  his 
poftage  by  pigeons,  kept  in  feveral  places 
for  the  conveyance  of  letters  upon  extra- 
ordinary occalions,  and  thefe  carry  them 
from  one  end  of  that  vafl  empire  to  the 
other.  Tavernier  obferves,  that  at  this 
day  the  conAil  of  Alexaridretta  fends 
neWs  daily  to  Aleppo,  in  five  hours  time 
by  means  of  pigeons ; though  thefe 
places  are  diftant  three  days  journey  on 
horfeback. 

PrHtyt-PosT,  a poft  eftablilhed  for  the  be- 
nefit of  London  and  the  adjacent  parts  ; 
by  which  any  letter  or  parcel  not  exceed- 
ing fixteen  ounces  weight,  or  ten  pounds 
value,  is  fpeedily  conveyed  to  and  from 
all  parts  within  ten  miles  of  London. 
This  office  is  managed  by  a comptroller  j 
under  whom  are  a collefilor,  an  accomp- 
tant,  fix  forters,  eight  fub-foiters,  and 
fixty-nine  meffengers. 

Post,  in  the  military  art,  is  any  place  or 
fpot  of  ground  fortified  or  not,  where  a 
body  of  men  may  make  a ftand  and  for- 
tify tlierafelves,  or  remain  in  a condition 
to  fight  an  enemy.  Hence  it  is  faid,  that 
the  poft  was  relieved,  the  poll  was  taken 
fword  in  hand,  &c. 

Advanced  Post,  is  a fpot  of  ground  feized 
by  a parry  to  fecure  the  army,  and  cover 
the  pofts  that  are  behind. 

Posts,  in  building,  large  pieces  of  tim- 
ber placed  upright  in  houfes.  The  ports 
framed  into  brelTummers  for  ftrenglhen- 
ing  the  carcafe  of  a houfe,  are  called 
prick-pofts,  and  the  corner,  ports  are  call- 
ed the  principal  pofts. 

Burning  a little  the  ends  of  the  pofts  that 
?re  to  be  fet  into  the  ground,  is  faid  to 


be  an  excellent  method  to  prevent  them 
from  rotting. 

Posts,  in  fculpture,  are  ornaments  form- 
ed after  the  manner  of  rolls  or  wreath- 
ings  i ' fome  of  which  are  fimpie,  and 
others  enriched,  or  flonriflied. 

Post,  after,  a latin  prepofition  ufed  in 
compofition  with  feveral  englifli  words, 
and  generally  implying  a relation  of  pof- 
teriority.  Thus  poft-diem,  in  law,  is 
ufed  where  any  wiit  is  returned  by  the 
llieriff  after  the  day  affigned  ; for  which 
neglefl  the  cuftos  brevium  has  four- 
pence.  Poft  diffeifin,  is  a writ  which 
lies  for  a perfon  who  has  recovered 
lands,  &c.  by  prascepe  quod  reddat,  upon 
default  or  reddition,  is  again  difleifed  by 
the  former  dilfeifor.  Poll-fine,  is  a cer- 
tain duty  payable  to  the  king  for  a fine 
formerly  acknowledged  in  his  court  5 
paid  by  the  cognizee  after  the  fine  is  fully 
palTed,  and  all  things  touching  the  fame 
are  arcompliffied.  Poll-term,  or  poft- 
terminura,  is  a return  of  a writ  not  only' 
after  the  day  affigned  for  its  return,  but 
alfo  after  the  term  j on  wliich  the  cuftos 
brevium  has  a fee  of  lod.  This  word 
is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fee  fo  taken. 

POSTDAM,  or  Potsdam,  a town  of 
Germany,  in  the  mafquilate  of  Branden- 
burg, ten  miles  fouth-weft  of  Berlin. 

POSTEA,  in  law,  is  the  return  of  3 record 
of  the  proceedings  in  a caui'e  after  a trial 
and  verdifl  by  writ  of  nifi  prius,  into  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  after  a verdiil  5 
and  there  afterwards  recorded. 

POSTERIOR,  a term  of  rel  ation  imply- 
ing fomeihing  behind,  or  th.at  comes  after 
another,  in  which  fenfe  it  is  ufed  in  op- 
pofition  to  prior  and  anterior. 

POSTERIORITY,  in  law',  ceming  after, 
a term  ufed  in  oppofition  to  prioiity; 
as  where  a perfon  holds  lands  or  tene- 
ments of  two  lords,  he  is  faid  to  hold  of 
■ his  antienler  lord  by  priority,  and  of  his 
latter  lord  by  pofteriority. 

POSTERN,  in  fortification,  is  a fmall  gate 
generally  made  in  the  angle  of  the  flank 
of  a ballion,  or  in  that  of  the  cm  tin,  or 
near  the  orillou,  defeending  into  the 
ditch;  by  which  the  gairifon  iiiay  march 
in  and  out  unperceived  by  the  encmv, 
either  to  relieve  the  works,  or -to  make 
private  failles , (Ac. 

POSTHUMOUS,  a child,  born  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  or  taken  out  of  the 
body  of  a dead  mother,  from  whence  it 
is  frequently  applied  to -the  woiks  of  an 
author  not  publiflied  till  alter  his  deceafe. 

Among 
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AiT>ong  the  Romans  it  was  alfo  ufed  for 
a child  born  afier  the  making  of  a will, 
which  made  it  necelfary  for  the  teftator 
to  alter  it, 

POSTIL,  a name  antiently  given  to  a 
note  in  the  margin  of  the  bible,  and  af- 
terwards to  one  in  any  other  book  pofte- 
rior  to  the  text. 

POSTING,  among  merchants,  the  putting 
an  account  forward  from  one  book  to 
another,  particularly  from  the  journal 
or  wafte-book  to  the  ledger.  See  the 
article  Book. 

POSTIQUE,  in  architeflure,  an  ornament 
of  fculpture  fuperadded  after  the  work  is 
done.  A table  of  marble,  or  other  mat- 
ter, is  alfo  faid  to  be  poftique,  when  it  is 
incruftated  in  a decoration  of  architec- 
ture, &c. 

POSTLIMINIUM,  or  Postliminy, 
among  the  Romans,  the  return  of  one 
who  bad  gone  to  fojourn  elfewhere,  or 
had  been  banillied  or  taken  by  an  enemy, 

■ to  his  own  country  and  Hate. 

POSTPONING,  putting  any  thing  after 
or  behind  another,  with  regard  to  time. 

POSTSCRIPT,  an  article  added  to  a let- 
ter or  memoir,  containing  fometbing 
learnt  or  recollefted  after  the  piece  was 
written. 

POSTULATE,  pojiiilalum,  in  mathema- 
tics, &c,  is  defcribed  to  be  fuch  an  eafy, 
and  felf-evident  ruppofitioii,  as  needs  no 
explication  or  illuttration  to' render  it  in- 
telligible ; as,  that  a right  line  may  be 
drawn  from  one  point  to  another.  That 
a circle  may  be  defcribed  on  any  center 
given,  of  any  magnitude,  &c,  however, 
authors  are  not  vvell  agreed  as  to  the 
iignification  of  the  term  poftulatum; 
fome  make  the  difference  between  axioms 
and  pohulata  to  be  the  fame  as  that  be- 
tween theorems  and  problems ; axioms, 
according  to  tliofe  authors,  being  in- 
demonllrable  theoretical  truths.  But 
others  will  have  it,  that  axioms  are  pri- 
mitive and  common  to  all  thing.s,  par- 
taking of  the  nature  of  quantity,  and 
which  therefore  may  become  the  objefls 
of  mathematical  fcience:  fuch  as  number, 
time,  extenfion,  weight,  motion,  fisc, 
and  that  poftulata  relate  particularly  to 
magnitudes,  ftrifilly  fo  called,  as  to 
things  having  local  extenfion,  fuch  as 
lilies,  furl’aces,  and  folids;  fo  that  in 
this.fen.'e  of  the  word  poftulatum,  Eu- 
clid, befides  axioms,  or.thofe  principles 
which  are  common  to,  all  kinds  of  quan- 
tities, has  affumed  certain  poftulata  to 
be  granted  him  peculiar  to  extenlive  mag- 


nitude. Hence  feveral  of  the  ptinciplej 
alTumed  in  his  elements,  and  tanked 
among  the  axioms  by  the  moderns,  are 
by  Proclus  ranked  among  the  poftiilata 
which  has  induced  Dr.  Wallis  to  judge’ 
that  the  laft  of  the  two  fenfes  given  to 
the  terra  poftulatum  is  raoft  agreeable  to 
the  meaning  of  the  antient  geometers. 

POSTULATION,  Pojlulatio,  in  the  cs. 
nonlaw,  the  nomination  of  a parfontoa 
dignity  in  the  church,  to  which  by  the 
canons  he  cannot  be  elefted,  as  for  want 
of  age,  of  birth,  being  already  poffelled 
of  a benefice  incompatible  therewith,  or 
the  like  impediment.  Thus  the  formal 
eleflion  of  fuch  a parfon  being  faulty, 
they  are  obliged  to  proceed  by  way  of 
poftulation,  that  is,  the  chapter  befeeches 
the  perfon  to  whom  the  confirmation  of 
the  eleflion  belongs  to  approve  of  it, 
though  it  be  not  canonical.  See  the 
article  ELECTION. 

POSTURE,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  the 
fituation  of  a figure  with  regard  to  the 
eye,  and  of  the  feveral  principal  mem- 
bers thereof  with  regard  to  one  another, 
whereby  its  aflion  is'  exprefled.  A con- 
fiderable  part  of  the  art  of  a painter,  con. 
fills  in  adjufting  the  poftures,  in  giving 
the  mod  agreeable  poftures  to  his  figure!, 
in  accommodating  therh  to  the  charafleti 
of  the  refpeflive  figures,  and  the  part 
each  has  in  the  a£lion,  and  in  condufling 
and  purfuing  them  throughout. 
Poftures  are  either  natural  or  artificial, 
Natural  poftures  are  fuch  as  nature  feems 
to  have  had  a view  to,  in  the  mechanifin 
of  the  body,  or  rather  fuch  as  theordi- 
_ nary  afilions  and  occafions  of  life  lead  us 
to  exhibit  while  young,  and  the  joints, 
mufcles,  ligaments,  are  flexible. 

Artificial  poftures,  are  thofe  which  fome 
extraordinary  views,  or  ftudies,  occafion 
us  to  learn  : as  thofe  of  dancing,  fen- 
cing, fife. 

POTABLE,  Potabilis,  fomething  that  may 
be  fwallowerl  by  way  of  drink. 

POTAMOGETON,  Pond-weed, inbo. 
tany,  a genus  of  the  tetrandria-tetragy- 
nia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof 
confifts-  of  four  roundifli,  obtufe,  hol- 
low, patent,  and  unguiculated  petals; 
there  is  no  pericarpium,  the  feeds  ate 
four  in  number,  roundilh  and  accumi- 
nated,  gibbous  on  one  fide,  and  com- 
prefled  and  angulated  on  the  other.  This 
plant  has  a refrigerating  virtue,  and  is 
recommended  in  the  cure  of  old  ulcers. 

POTANCE.,  in  heraldry,  a crofs  like  that 
reprefented  in  plate  CCV.  fig.  5. 
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pOT-ASH,  the  lixivious-aflies  of  certain 
vegetables,  ufed  in  the  making  of  glafs, 
foau,  Sfr.  See  Glass,  Soap,  &c. 

The  method  of  making  pot-afh  is  di- 
refted  by  Dr,  Shaw,  as  follows.  Burn 
a quantity  of  billet-wood  to  grey  allies, 
and  taking  feveral  pounds  of  thefe  alhes, 
boil  them  in  water,  fo  as  to  make  a very 
fti'ong  lixivium,  or  lye.  Let  this  lye  be 
fttained  through  a coarfe  linen  cloth,  to 
keep  out  any  black  parts  of  the  half- 
burnt  wood,  that  might  happen  to  re- 
main in  the  allies  : then  evaporate  this 
ftrained  lye  in  an  iron-pan  over  a quick 
fire  almoft  fo  drinefs : then  taking  out 
the  matter  remaining  at  the  bottom,  and 
putting  it  into  an  iroil-crucible,  fet  it  in 
a ftrong  fire  till  the  matter  is  melted,  and 
then  immediately  pour  it  out  upon  an 
iron-plate,  where  it  foon  cools,  and  ap- 
pears in  the  form  of  a folid  lump  of  pot- 
alli.  Much  after  this  manner,  is  pot- 
alh  made  in  the  large  way  of  bulinefs, 
for  the  fervice  of  the  foap-boiler,  and 
glafs-maker,  fuller,  £fc.  but  according 
to  the  difference  of  the  wood,  or  com- 
ullible  matter  employed,  with  the  man- 
er  of  turning  it,  and  condufiing  the 
procefs,  different  kinds  of  pot-afh  are 
prepared.  There  are  certain  faline-plants 
that  yield  this  pot-alli  to  great  advantage, 
as  particularly  the  plant  kali ; there  are 
others  that  afford  it  in  lefs  plenty,  and  of 
an  inferior  quality,  as  bean-llalks,  !Sc. 
but  in  general,  all  vegetable  fubjefls  af- 
ford it  of  one  kind  or  other,  and  may 
mod  of  them  be  made  to  yield  it  toler- 
ably perfeflafter  the  mannerof  the  procefs 
already  laid  down,  even  the  lopings, 
roots,  and  refufe  parts  of  ordinary  trees, 
vine  clippings,  Sfc.  The  fixed  falts  of 
all  vegetables  when  reduced  to  abfolute 
purity,  or  intirely  feparated  from  the 
other  principles,  appear  to  be  one  and 
the  fame  thing  : whence  it  fhould  feem, 
fays  Dr.  Shaw,  that  by  a fuitable  ma- 
nagement, good  faleable  pot  alh  might 
be  made  in  all  places,  where  vegetable 
matters  abound.  For  if  by  examining 
Ruffia  pot-afli,  for  example,  we  find  that 
its  fuperior  excellence  depends  upon  its 
being  clear  of  earth,  or  upon  its  confain- 
ing  a large  proportion  of  oil,  or  fixed 
fait,  thefe  advantages  may,  by  properly 
regulating  the  operation,  be  given  to 
englilh  pot-afhes,  fo  as  perhaps  to  ren- 
der the  latter  as  good  as  the  former  : but 
where  the  pot-afh  of  any  remarkable  fa- 
line  vegetable  is  to  be  imitated,  that  of 
the  kali,  for  example,  the  doflor  recoffl- 
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mends  a prudent  fprinkling  of  the  fub- 
jeft  with  fait,  or  fea  water,  in  the  burn- 
ing i and  by  thefe  ways  properly  diyerfi- 
fied,  any  principle  that  is  naturally  want- 
ing, might  be  artificially  introduced  fo  as 
to  perfefif  the  art  of  pot-afh. 

Two  other  methods  of  making  pot-afh 
have  been  pubUfhed  fome  years  ago,  in 
confequence  of  an  encouragement  grant- 
ed by  parliament  for  that  purpofe,  one  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Stephens,  and  the  other 
afcribed  to  the  late  Sir  Peter  Warren. 
Pot-allies  the  barrel  containing  two  hun- 
dred weight,  pay  on  importation  las. 
3tVo'^"  and  draw  back  on  exportation, 

IIS.  — d. 
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POTATOE,  in  botany,  the  englilh  name 
for  a ipecies  of  the  tuberofe-rooted  fpla- 
nurn.  See  the  article  Solanum. 

POTENT,  or  Potence,  in  heraldry, 
a term  for  a kind  of  a crofs,  whofe  ends 
all  terminate  like  the  head  of  a crutch. 
It  is  otherwife  called  the  jerufalem  crofs, 
and  is  reprefented  in  plate  CCV.  fig.  6. 

POTENTIA,  Power,  that  whereby  a 
thing  is  capable  either'  of  aSling,  or  be- 
ing afiled  upon.  See  Power. 

POTENTI.TL,  in  the  fchools,  is  ufed  to 
denote  and  diftinguifh  a kind  of  quaii- 
ties,  which  are  fuppofed  to  exift  in  the 
body  in  potentia  only,  by  which  they 
are  capable  in  fome  manner  of  affefiling 
and  impreffing  on  us  the  ideas  of  fuch 
qualities;  though  not  aflually  inherent 
in  themfelves;  in  which  fenie  we  fay,  po- 
tential heat,  potential  cold.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Heat  and  Colo.  ' 

It  is  alfo  ufed  by  fchoolmen,  for  fome- 
thing  that  has  the  quality  of  the'  genus. 
A potential  whole,  is  that  which  has  its 
parts  under  it  as  a genus  has  its  fpecies, 
to  diftinguifli  it  from  an  aflual  whole, 
which  has  its  parts  in  itfeJf,  as  a body, 
compofed  of  matter  and  form. 

Potential,  in  medicine.  Cauteries  are 
diftinguifhed  into  afilual  and  potential. 
See  the  article  Cautery. 

Potential,  in  grammar,  an  epithet  ap-- 
plied  to  one  of  the  moods  of  verbs.  The 
potential  is  the  fame  in  form  with  the 
fubjunftive,'  and  is  according  to  Ruddi- 
man  implied  in  that  mood,  for  which 
reafon  that  grammarian  rejefls  it  ; but 
others  will  have  it  to  differ  from  the  fub- 
junflive  in  this,  that  it  always  implies 
in  it  either  pojjuin,  niolo,  or  debeo.  It 
is  fometiraes  called  the  permiflive  mood, 
becaufe  it  often  implies  a perinilfion  or 
14  Z con- 
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conceffion  to  do  a thing.  See  the  articles 
Mood,  and  Subjunctive. 

.POTENTILLA,  Silver-weed,  wild. 

TANSEY,  or  .CINQUEFOIL,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  icofandria-pentagynia 
clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  con- 
fifts  of  five  roundifli  patent  petals,  in- 
fected by  their  ungues  into  the  calyx  : 
there  is  no  pericarpitim,  the  receptacle  of 
the  feeds  is  roundifii,  fmall,  and  perma- 
nent, and  is  covered  by  the  cup  and  fur- 
' rounded  with  the  feeds,  which  are  nu- 
merous and  acuminated. 

This  plant  is  laid  to  poffefs  in  a great 
meafure  the  virtues  of  the  peruvian 
bark;  whence  the  exprelTed  juice  of  it 
is  much  recommended  in  intermitting 
fevers : a decoftion  of  it'  is  of  great  ufe 
in  the  fluor.albus,  and  the'feeds  and  root 
of  it  are  faid  to  cure  a diarrhoea  and  hae- 
morrhage. 

POTENZA,  a city  of  Italy  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples' in  the  Bafilicate,  fituated 
in  eaft  long,  i 6°  40',  north  lat.  40"  40^ 

POTERIUM,  BURNET,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  monoecia-polyandria  clafs 
of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  is  formed 
of  a Angle  petal,  divided  into  four  rbun- 
difli  concave  patent  fegments,  growing 
together  at  the  bafe  ; the  fniii  is  a ber- 
ry, the  outer  crull  of  which  is  formed  of 
the  indurated  tube  of  the  corolla  5 the 
feeds  are  two. 

POTHOS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  gy- 
nandria-poly.andiia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
fpath'a  of  which  is  globofe : the  co- 
rolla confifts  of  four  petals  ; and  the 
fruit  is  a berry,  containing  feveral  feeds. 

POTION,  Potio,  a liquid  medicine,  con- 
fiding of  as  much  as  caji  be  drank  at  one 
draught.  The  writers  on  pharmacy, 
diftinguifh  potions  into  cathartic,  car- 
diac, and  alterative.  See  the  aiticles 
Cathartics,  &'c, 

POTOSI,  a city  of  Peru  in  South  Ame- 
rica, fituated  arthe  bottom  of  a moun- 
tain of  that  name,'  in  which  is  the  richeft 
lilver-mine  ever  difcovered : weft  long. 
67°,  fuuth  lat.  2Z°. 

SO  ri'ERY,  the  inanufaflure  of  earthen 
ware,  or  the  art  of  making  earthen 
veiTels. 

The  wheel  and  lathe  are  the  chief,  and 
alinoft  the  only  inflruments- nfed  in  pot- 
tery : the  .firll  for  large  works,  and  the 
Ifilf  for  fmsll.  The  potters-wheel  con- 
fifts principally  in  the  nut,  which  is  a 
beam  or  axfs,  whofe  foot  or  pivot  plays 
perpendicularly  on  a free-ftone  foie  or 
>ouom.  From  the  four  corners  of  this 
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. beam,  whicli  does  not  exceed-  (wo  ft(( 
in  height,  arife  four  iron-bars,  called  tie 
fpokes  of  the  wheel  ; which  forminp 
diagonal  lines  with  the  beam,  defcend 
and  are  faftened  at  bottom  to  the  edgej 
of  a ftrong  wooden  circle,  four  feet  in 
diameter,  perfeflly  like  the  felloes  of  j 
coach-wheel,  except  that  it  has  ncitlet 
axis  nor  radii,  and  is  only  joined  to  lie 
beam,  which  ferves  it  as  an  axis  by  tie 
iron-bars.  The  top  of  the  nut  is  fiat 
of  a circular  figure,  and  a foot  India, 
meter  : and  on  this  is  laid  the  clay  wliidi 
is  to  be  turned  and  falhioned.  Tie 
wheel,  thus  difpofed, ' is  encoinpalTed 
with  four  fides  of  four  different  pieces  of 
wood  faftened  on  a wooden  frame;  tie 
hind-piece,  which  is  that  on  whichlle 
workman  fits,  is  made  a little  incliningtb- 
wards  the  wheel  ; on  the  fore-piece  are 
placed  the  prepared  earth ; bn  the  fiJe. 
pieces  he  relts  his  feet,  and  thefe  are  made 
inclining,  to  give  him  more  or  lefs  room. 
Having  prepared,  the  earth,  the  potlet 
lays  a round  piece  of  it  on  the  circu- 
lar head  of  the  nut,  and  fitting  down 
turns  the  wheel  with  his  feet  till  it  las 
got  the  proper  velocity;  then,  wettinglii 
hands  with  water,  he  preffes  his  fill  or  his 
fingers-ends  into  the  middle  of  the  lump, 
and  thus  forms  the  cavity  of  ihe  velTei, 
coiitinuing  to  widen  it  from  the  middle; 
and  thus  turning  the  infide  into  form 
with  one  hand,  while  he  proportions  the 
outfide  with  the  other,  the  wheel  con- 
ftantiy  turning  all  the  while,  and  he 
wetting-  bis  hands  from  time  to  time, 
'When  the  vefTel  is  too  thick,  he  iifes  a 
fl'.t  pieces  of  iron,  fomewhat  (harp  on  the 
edge,  to  pare  off  what  is  redundant;  and 
when  it  is  finiftied,  it  is  taken  off  from 
the  circular  head,  by  a wire  pafl'ed  un- 
derneath the  vefi'el. 

The  potters  lathe  is  alfo  a kind  of  wheel, 
but  mere  fimple  and  flight  than  the  for- 
mer; its  three  chief  inembers-are  an  iron- 
beam  or  axis  three  feet  and  a half  high, 
and  two  feet  and  a half  diameter,  placed 
horizontally  at  the  top  of  the  beam,  and 
ferving  to  form  the  veffel  upon  : and  an- 
other larger  wooden  wheel,  all  of  a 
piece,  three  inches  thick,  and  two  or 
three  feet  broad,  faftened  to  the  fame 
beam  at  the  bottom,  and  parallel  to  the 
horlzoVi-  The  beam  or  axis  turns  by  a 
pivot  at  the  bottom  in  an  iron-ftand, 
The  workman  gives  the  motion  to  the 
lathe  with  his  bet,  by  puftiing  the  great 
wheel  alternately  with  each  foot,  ftdl 
giving  it  a greater  or  lelTer  degree  of  mo- 
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tioDi  as  bis  work  requires.  They  work  the  cattle  may  refort  thither  to.  give 


with  the  lathe,  with  the  fame  inftru- 
nients,  and  after  the  fame  manner  as 
with  the  wheel.  The  mouldings  are 
formed  by  holding  a piece  of  wood  or 
iron  cut  in  the  form  of  the  moulding  to 
the  velfel,  while  the'  wheel  is  turning 
round ; but  the  feet  and  handles  are 
made  by  themfelves  and  fet  on  with  the 
hand;  and  if  there  be  any  fculpture  in 
the  work,  it  is  ufually  done  in  Wooden 
moulds,  and  (luck  on  piece  by  piece  on 
the  outiide  of  the  vefTel.  For  the  glaz- 
ing of  the  work,  fee  Glazing., 

For  the  chinefe  Pottery,  fee  the  article 
Porcelain. 

POTTLE,  an  engli(h  meafure  containing 
two  quarts.  See  Measore. 

POTTON,  a market-town,  ten  miles  call 
of  Bedford. 

POULTICE,  or  Poult  IS,  a form  of 
medicine  alfo  called  a cataplafm.  See 
the  article  Cataplasm, 

POULTRY,  all  kinds  of  domeftic  birds 
brought  up  in  yards,  as  cocks,  hens, 
capons,  ducks,  turkeys,  ©’r.  Fcxr  the 
method  of  producing  thefe  from  eggs, 
without  the  allillance  of  the  parent-bird, 
fee  the  article  Hatching. 

POUNCE,  gum  fandaric  pounded  and 
fifted  very  fine,  to  rub  on  paper,  in  or- 
der to  preferve  it  from  finking,  and  to 
make  it  more  fit  to  write  upon. 

Pounce  is  alfo  a little  heap  of  charcoal 
dull,  inclofed  in  a piece  of  mullin  or 
feme  other  open  ftuff,  to  be  palfed  over 
holes  pricked  in  a work,  in  order  to 
mark  the  lines  or  deligns  thereof  on 
paper,  filk,  &c.  placed  underneath  ; 
which  are  to  be  afterwards  finiflied  with 
a pen  and  ink,  a needle,  or  the  like. 
This  kind  of  pounce  is  much  ufed  by 
embroidprers,  to  transfer  their  patterns 
upon  Huffs  ; by  lace-makers,  and  fome- 
tinies  alfo  by  engravers. 

Pounces,  in  falconry,  the  talons  or  claws 
of  a bird  of  prey.  See  Falconry. 

P©UND,'/iirfl,  a Handing  weight,  for  the 
proportion  and  fubdivifions  of  which,  fee 
the  article  Weight. 

Pound  alfo  denotes  a money  of  account; 
fo  called,  hecaufe  the  antient  pound  of 
filver  weighed  a pound  troy.  See  the 
article  Money. 

Pound,  among  lawyers,  denotes  a place, 
of  Hrength,  in  which  to  keep  cattle  that 
are  diHrained,  or  put  in  for  trefpafs, 
until  they  are  replevied  or  redeemed. 

A pound  overt,  or  open  pound,  is  built 
o«  the  lord’s  waHe,  and  the  owne.r  of 


them  meat ; whereas  a pound  covert, 
or  clofe  pound,  is  one  to  which  the 
owner  cannot  come  to  feed  his  cattle, 
without  giving  offence,  as  the.  diflrain. 
er’s  houfe,  &c. 

There  is  this  difference  between  an  open 
pound,  and  a clofe  one  ; that  no  notice 
is  neceffary  to  be  given  to  ihe  owner  to 
feed  them,  when  confined  in  an  open  or 
common  pound ; but  when  the  cattle  are 
impounded  in  a clofe  pound,  the  de- 
flrainer  is  to  feed  them  at  his  peril. 

A common  pound  is  kept  in  every  town- 
fliip,  lordfliip,  or  village;  and  it  is  laid, 
there  ought  to  be  the  like  in  every  par  Hi, 
the  want  whereof  is  punilhable  in  a 
court- leet. 

Pound-breach  is  where  a diHrefs  being 
impounded,  the  owner  breaks  the  pound  j 
in  which  cafe,  whether  the  diHrefs  were 
juH  or  not,  the  party  diltraining  may 
have  his  aflion  on  the  cafe  by  Hatute, 
and  alfo  retake  the  diHrefs  whe-rever  he 
can  find  it. 

POUNDAGE,  a fubfidy  of  izd.  in  the 
pound,  granted  to  the  crown  on  all 
goods  and  merchandizes  exported  or 
imported;  and  if  by  aliens,  one  penny 
more. 

POUP,  or  Poop,  in  a fliip.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Poop  and  Ship. 

POURPRESTURE,  in  law,  is  a wrong- 
ful inclofure,  or  encroachment  upon  an- 
other peifon’s  property. 

POURSELUC,  a city  of  the  kingdom  of 
Siam  : eaH  long.  100",  north  lat.  38'. 

POURSUIVANT,  or  Pursuivant,  ia 
heraldry,  the  lowelt  order  cf  officers  at 
arms.  See  COLLEGE  and  Herald. 
The  pourfuivants  are  properly  attendants 
on  the  heralds,  when  they  marfiial  public 
ceremonies.  Of  thefe  in  England,  there 
were  formerly  many  ; but  at,prel’ent  are 
only  four,  miz.  blue-mantle,  rouge- 
crofs,  rouge-dragon,  and  portcullice. 
In  Scotland,  there  is  only  one  king  at 
arms ; who  is  Hiled  lion,  and  has  no 
lefs  than  fix  heralds,  and  as  many  pur- 
fuivants,  and  a great  many  meflengers 
at  arms,  under  him. 

POURTRAIT,  or  Portrait.  Seethe 
article'  Portrait. 

POURVEYANCE,  or  Purveyance,  in. 
law,  the  providing  corn,  fuel,  viflupls, 
&c.  for  Ihe  king’s  houffiold  ; and  hence, 
the  officer,  who  did  fo,  was  termed  pour- 
veyor. 

As  feveral  offences  were  committed  by 
thefe  officers,  it  was  enaclvd  by  Hat.  is 
14  Z z Car. 
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Car.  II.  that  no  perfou  under  colour  of 
purveyance,  Hull  take  any  timber,  cat- 
tle, corn,  from  any  fubjedl  with- 
out his  free  confent,  or  without  a juft 
appraifement,  and  paying  for  the  fame. 

POUTING,  a filh  of  thegadus-kind,  with 
thirty  rays  in  the  fin  befide  the  anus. 

POWDER,  ful'vis,  in  pharmacy,  a dry 
medicine  well  broken,  either  in  a mor- 
tar, by  grinding,  or  by  chemical  opera- 
' tions.  See  the  articles  PuLVis  and 
Pulverization. 

The  jefuits- powder  is  nothing  but  the 
quinquina,  dr  Peruvian  bark  reduced  to 
powder.  See  QuiNquiNA. 

There  are  various  other  powders  ufed  in 
pharmacy,  chemiftry,  &c.  as  algarot  or 
emetic  powder,  cornacbine  powder,  flux- 
powder,  gun -powder,  fsfr.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Algarot,  Cornachine,  &c. 
The  powder  of  Haly,  puhis  Halt,  is  a 
compound  powder  made  of  poppy- feeds, 
ten  drams;  of  ftarcb,  gum  arabic,  and 
tragacanth,  each  three  drams;  of  the 
feeds  of  purflain,  marfhmallows,  and 
mallows,  each  four  drams ; of  cucum- 
ber, melon,  gourd,  citrul,  and  quince- 
feed,  cleanfed,  each  feven  drams ; of 
liquorite,  three  drams;  of  white  amber,_ 
two  drams;  and  of  fugar-candy,  the 
weight  of  the  whole : make  them  all  in- 
to a powder. 

As  this  powder  is  apt  to  grow  rancid, 
if  long  kept,  it  is  much  better  in  the 
form  of  lozenges.  See  Lozenge. 

It  is  intended  as  an  emollient,  and  to 
fcften  and  heal  internal  injuries  ; as  dif- 
orders  of  the  breaft,  lungs  and  kidneys, 
fpitting  of  blood,  &c.  It  alfo  cools  the 
heat  of  urine  in  gonorrhoeas  and  ftran- 
guries  ; its  dofe  being  from  half  a dram 
to  two  drams. 

A cephalic  powder,  as  a fternutatory, 
may  be  made  of  the  leaves  of  afarabacca, 
marjoram,  and  the  lilies  of  the  valley, 
each  any  quantity  at  pleafure. 

The  various  kinds  of  powders,  mention- 
ed in  books  of  pharmacy,  being  endlefs, 
we  lhall  only  give  the  form  of  a powder 
agalnft  mifcarriages ; take  red  rofe  leaves, 
maftich,  aloes-wood,  pearls,  red  coral, 
of  each  a fcruple  ; fpikenard,  mace,  cin- 
namon, yellovv  faunders,  cardamoms, 
and  white  amber,  of  each  half  a dram: 
reduce  all  to  a . powder.  It  is  direfled 
either  in  powder,  from  a fcruple  to  a 
dram  at  a time,  in  red  wine;  or  to  be 
made  Info  lozenges  with  their  whole 
weight  of  fugar,  and  a mucilage  of  tra- 
- gacanth, 


The  beft  powder  for  the  hair  is  Kjrtii 
well  pounded  and  fifted,  and  generally 
prepared  with  fome  perfume. 

POWDERINGS,  among  builders,  certain 
devices,  ferving  to  fill  up  vacant  platt; 
in  carved  works. 

POWER,  potentia,  in  phyfiology,  the  fa. 
culty  of  doing  or  fuffering  any  thing. 
Power  therefore  is  two-fold,  niiz,  conli. 
dered  as  able  to  make,  or  able  to  receive 
any  change,  the  former  whereof  maybe 

called  aftive  power,  and  the  latter  pif. 
five  power.  Of  paffiVe  power,  all  fen. 
fible  things  abundantly  furnilh  us  witb 
ideas,  whofe  fenfible  qualities  and  beipgs 
we  find  to  be  in  a continual  flux,  anii 
therefore  we  look  on  them  as  liable  to 
the  fame  changes.  Nor  have  we  fewer 
inftances  of  afilive  power ; fince  whit, 
ever  change  is  obferved,  the  mind  niuli 
collefit  a power  fomewhere  able  to  effefl 
it;  but,  efpecially,  by  reflefling  ontke 
operations  of  our  own  minds,  as  the 
power  of  perception,  of  volition,  & 
See  the  articles  Freedom,  'Whit, 
Perception,  &c.  ■ 

Dr.  Keil  demonftrates  that  the  pbyfial  l 
power,  or  aflion  of  bodies,  propagattJ 
in  orbem  : as  light,  heat,  odour,  St,  : 
has  its  efficacy  increafed  or  dirainifliedia 
a duplicate  ratio  of  the  diltances  ftoin 
the  center  of  radiation,  or  exertioaof 
that  power. 

Thus,  let  A (plate  CCX.  fig.  i.)bea 
center  from  whence  any  power  is  exetled 
all  round,  according  to  the  right  lint! 
Ae,  Af,  A'g,  (Sc.  the  efficacy  of  lliii 
power ‘whl  be  at  equal  diftances  from  A, 
as  the  fpiffitude  or  denfity  of  the  rays  hi, 
Ac,  Ad,  (Sc.  But  the  rays  within tht 
inner  circle,  or  rather  fphericalfiiperficifs, 
bcdH,  when  they  come  to  be  extendsd 
to  the  other  fpherical  furfaces,  e/gK, 
will  be  much  lefs  clofe  than  before,  vk 
in  the  reciprocal  proportion  of  thelpacti 
they  take  up  : and  fince  fpherical  fupen 
ficies  are  as  the  fquares  of  their  radii, 
therefore  the  efficacy  of  the  power,  is 
the  inner  furface,  will  be  to  that  in  ik 
outer,  as  Ae’'  to  AA".  Q^.  E.  D. 

Power,  in  luechanics,  denotes  any  forct, 
whether  of  a man,  a horfe,  a fpring,  thi 
wind,  water,  &c.  wliicli  being  applied 
, to  a machine,  tends  to  produce  inotioBi 
See  the  articles  Machine  and  Encise. 
The  intenfity  of  a power  is  its  abfolute 
force;  that  is,, its  force,  fuppofingitsve- 
locity  equal  to  its  weight : for  its  mov- 
ing or  afiling  force  may  be  greater. or 
left,  according  as  its  velocity  is  increafed 
s or 
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or  diminiflied,  in  refpeft  of  that  of  the 
weight.  As  for  example,  if  a man  be 
the  power,  and  can  raife  from  the  ground 
a certain  weight,  that  weight  will  ex- 
prefs  or  be  equal  to  the  intenfity  of  the 
power;  for  in  this  cafe,  whatever  engine 
be  made  ufe  of,  that  part  of  the  engine, 
where  the  weight  is  duly  applied,  will 
move  juft  as  fatt  as  that  on  which  a man 
aSs  with  his  whole  force. 

A power  may  a6l  in  any  direflion  what- 
ever; but  a Weight  has  only  one  direc- 
tion, "viz.  towards  the  center  of  the 
earth.  See  Gravitation. 

Wlien  we  fpeak  of  the  mechanical  pow- 
ers, the  word  power  is  taken  in  a very 
different  fenfe  from  that  above  laid  down; 
fince,  in  this  cafe,  it  fignifies  only  an  or- 
gan or  inftrument,  whereby  a power  of 
a known  intenfity  is  made  to  aft  upon  a 
weight : and  therefore  we  muft  take  care 
not  to  attribute  any  real  force  to  any  fiui- 
ple  or  compound  machine,  as  many  are 
apt  to  do  merely  becaufe  the  name  power 
has  been  given  to  mechanical  organs, 
not  from  their  effeft,  but  from  the  effeft 
which  the  powtr  produces  by  their  means. 
For  how  much  foever  the  force  of  a power 
is  thereby  increafed,  in  order  to  fuftain 
or  raife  a weight  far  fuperior  to  it  in  in- 
tenfity ; yet  this  cannot  be  done  without 
lofing  in  fpace  and  time  what  is  gained 
in  force;  contrary  to  what  fome  have 
vainly  imagined,  becaufe  the  vulgar 
commonly  fpeak  of  a machine  as  they  do 
of  an  animal ; attributing  that  effeft  to 
the  machine,  which  is  only  the  effeft  of 
the  power  by  means  qf  the  machine : 
"thus,  it  is  ufual  to  fay,  fuch  a machine 
raifes  fuch  a quantity  of  water,  or  per- 
forms fuch  and  fuch  work ; when  we 
ftiould  fay,  if  we  would  fpeak  philofo- 
phically,  fuch  a running  ftream,  fuch  a 
fall  of  water,  the  wind,  or  fo  many  men, 
horfes,  oxen,  fife,  raife  fo  much  water 
in  fuch  a time,  fife,  by  means  of  fuch 
or  fuch  a machine.  It  were  therefore  to 
be  wilhed,  that  the  word  power  were  to 
be  confined  to  its  proper  fenfe,  and  not 
ufed  to  fignify  one  of  the  mechanical 
organs ; however,  as  it  has  been  cufto- 
mary  to  ufe  it  in  that  fenfe,  we  have  done 
fo  too,  but  withal  thought  proper  to  give 
the  above  caution. 

The  fimple  mechanical  organs  or  pow- 
ers are  the  lever,  ballance,  axis  in  peri- 
trochio,  pulley,  ferew,  wedge,  and  in- 
clined plane.  See  the  articles  Lever, 
Ballance,  fife. 

Power,  in  law,  fignifies  in_  general,  a 


particular  authority,  granted  by  any 
perfon  to  another  to  reprefent  him,  or 
aft  in  his  ftead.  It  is  fometimes  alfo 
ufed  for  a refervation  in  a conveyance, 
for  the  granter  or  grantee  to  do  certain 
afts;  as  to  make  a jointure,  to  grant 
leafes,  fife.  It  is  held,  that  the  diffe- 
rence between  a bare  power  and  fuch  as 
arifes  from  an  intereft,  confifts  in  this, 
that  a woman  who  has  the  former  to 
fell  lands,  fife,  may  do  it  notwithftand- 
ing  (he  marries ; but  where  it  is  by  refer- 
vation in  a deed  of  fettlement,  (he  muff: 
execute  it  according  to  the  power  at  the 
time  it  was  firft  relerved. 

For  the  power  of  the  county,  fee  the 
article  PossE  Comitatus, 

In  the  feodal  jurifprudence,  the  lord 
has  a right  to  reunite  to  his  fief,  a de- 
pendent fee  held  of  him,  when  the  vaf- 
fal  has  aliened  the  fame;  but  then  be 
muff  exercife  this  power  within  a year 
after  he  has  notice  of  its  fall,  otherwife 
he  lofts  it. 

Powers,  potenti^,  likewife  denote 
the  fixth  order  in  the  hierarchy  of  angels. 
See  the  article  Hierarchy. 

Powers,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  are 
nothing  but  the  produfts  arifing  from 
the  continual  multiplication  of  a n'umber, 
or  quantity,  into  itfelf : thus,  i,  4,  8, 
16,  32,  fife,  are  the  powers  of  the  num- 
ber 2;  and  a,  d^,  a^,  a*,  fife,  the 
powers  of  the  quantity  a ; which  opera- 
tion is  cklled  involution.  See  the  articles 
Involution  and  Binomial. 

Bowers  of  the  fame  quantity  are  multi- 
plied by  only  adding  their  exponents, 
and  making  their  fum  the  exponent  of 
iheproduft.;  thus,  = — 

Again,  the  rule  for  dividing  powers  of 
the  fame  quantity,  is  to  fubtraft  the  ex- 
ponents, and  make  the  difference  the 

exponent  of  the  quotient:  thus, 

See  the  article  Exponent. 
Negative  powers,  as  well  as  pofitive,  are 
multiplied  by  adding,  and  divided  by 
fubtrafting  their  exponents,  as  above. 
And,  in  general,  any  pofitive  power  cf 
a,  multiplied  by  a negative  power  of  a, 
cf  an  equal  exponent,  gives  unit  for  the 
produft  ; for  the  pofitive  and  negative 
deftroy  each  other,  and  the  produft  is 
which  is  equal  to  unit.  Likewife, 

—it  — a 3 — — . afui  

d—^  j a^.’  aT-s 

~a  And,’'  in  ge- 

nera), any  quantity  placed  in  the  deno- 

mnu- 
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ininator  of  a fra£lion,  may  be  tranfpofed 
to  the  numerator,  if  the  lign  of  its  expo- 

nent  be  changed : thuSj^rr^t  ' and 


The  quantity  expreffes  any  power  of 
a,  in  general  j the  exponent  m being  un- 
determined: and  a expreffes or 

a negative  power  of  a,  of  an  equal  ex- 
ponent: zviia”' 

~ I.  Again,  a®  expreffes  any  other 
power  of  a-,  and  a"  x and 

a"  m—7i 

~—~a  • 

4‘ 

Toraifeany  firaple  quantity  to  itsfecond, 
third,  or  fourth  power,  is  to  add  its  ex- 
ponent twice,  thrice,  or  four  times  to  it- 
ielf;  fo  that  the  fecond  power  of  any 
quantity  is  had  by  doubling  its  exponent ; 
and  the  third,  by  tripling  its  exponent ; 
and,  in  general,'  the  power  expreffed  by 
m,  of  any  quantity,  is  had  by  multiply- 
ing the  exponent  by  m : thus  the  fecond 
power,  or  fquare  of  a,  is  ~ a^; 

its  third  power,  andthe»;th 

power  of  a,  is  — a ^ , Alfo  the 
fquare  of  a*,  is  ; the  cube  of 

is  and  the  mlii  power 

of  The  fquare  oiabc, 

is  o'-  <? ; its  cube  b^  ; and  the 

,,  tn  m 

mlh  power,  a b c . 

Power  of  an  hyperbola,  in  conics,  is  the 
Cxteenth  part  of  the  fquare  of  the  conju- 
gate axis  ; or  the  fourth  part  of  the  fquare 
of  the  femj-conjSgate  dxis.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Hyperbola. 

POX,  or  SMALL  POX,  variola,,  in  medi- 
cine, a contagious  difeafe  appearing  on 
the  fiuface  of  the  Ikin,  which  it  covers 
with  puHules,  orulcei'cus  eruptidns,  that 
frequently  leave  fears  behind  them. 

The  fmall  pox  is  commonly  divided  into 
■ two  kinds,  the  diftinfl  and  the  confluent. 
The  diftinfl  or  regular  fort,  according  to 
Sydenham,  begins  with  a fliuddering  and 
chilnefs,  which  is  fucceeded  by  an  in- 
tenfe  heat,  violent  pain  of  the  head  and 
back,  vomiting,  drowfinefs,  and  forne- 
times  epileptic  fits,  efpecially  in  children, 
which  fliew  the  pox  to  be  ready  to  burft 
forth,  and  that  they  will  be  mild.  The 
eruptions  ace  u:ually  on  the  fourth  day 
from  the  beginning,  at  which  time  the 


feverifli  fymptoms  either  abate,  orwholb 
difappear.  The  fpots  are  at  firft  reddifli 
and  fpread  themfelves  over  the  neck' 
breaft,  and  the  whole  body.  On 
eighth  day  the  fpaces  between  the  puttules 
which  were  hitherto  white,  begin  to  grow 
red,  and  fwell,  the  eye-lids  are  puffed  no 
and  clofe  the  eyes ; next  to  the  face,  the 
hands  begin  to  fwell  j and  the  puftules  of 
the  face,  before  fmooth  and  red,  begin  to 
be  rough  and  whitifli,  and  throw  out  a 
yellowifli  matter.  On  the  eleventh  day, 
the  fwelling  of  the  face  and  inflammatioa 
difappear ; and  the  puftules  being  ripe, 
grow  dry  and  fall  off : and  on  the  four, 
teenth  or  fifteenth  day,  perifli  entirely.  In 
the  confluent  forts  there  are  the  fame 
fyrnptoms,  but  more  violent ; and  as  the 
difeafe  increafes,  the  eruptions  do  not 
arife  to  any  confiderable  height : this  fot 
is  attended  with  fpitting  in  adiilts,  and 
generally  with  a loofenefs  in  children. 
But  though  moft  authors,  as  we  have  al- 
ready oblerved,  divide  the  fmall  pox  into 
the  diftinft  and  confluent  forts ; Dr.  Mead 
thinks  it  more  accurate,  and  agreeable  10 
the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  to  divide  it  into 
Ample  and  malignant.  The  Ample  fort 
is  that  in  which  the  eruption  is  attended 
with  a flight  fever  of  Ihort  duration,  the 
puftules  fill  kindly,  makegood  matter  in 
a few  days,  and  at  laft  fall  off  in  dry 
fcabs.  The  malignant  fort  is  that  la 
which  the  eruption  is  attended  with  a 
malignant  fever,  the  puftules  hardly  come 
to  any  tolerable  degree  of  maturity,  and 
either  fuppurate  not  at  all,  or  if  they  do 
in  feme  meafure,  they  are  with  difficulty 
brought  to  end  in  little  crufts.  The  ma- 
lignity appearing  in  various  forms,  has 
given  various  appellations  to  this  difeafe, 
as  the  cryftalline,  the  warty,  and  the 
bloody.  The  puftules  of  the  cryftalline 
fort,  inftead  of  a thick  well-digefted  mat- 
ter, contain  nothing  but  a thin  pale  wa- 
fer, and  are  in  foine  meafure  pellucid. 
And  this  fort  is  fometimes  obferved  in 
the  diftinfV  as  well  as  the  confluent; 
fometimes  this  fluid  flies  off,  and  leaves 
hollow  bladders.  The  warty  puftules 
contain  no  fluid,  butgrow  hard  and  pro- 
minent above  the  fkio,  like  warts : thefe 
are  peculiar  to  the  diftinft  fort.  The 
bloody  puftules  are  produced  more  ways 
than  one  ; for  fometimes,  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  difeafe,  the  puftules  are 
fmall  tubercles  full  of  blackilh  blood,  as  if 
the  Ikin  was  pinched  with  a forceps  ; then 
purple  and  livid  fpots  follow,  as  in  the 
true  plague ; but  it  more  frequently  hap- 
pens, 
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pen9,  that  the  puftules  coming  out  very 
thick,  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after, 
when  they  ought  to  fill,  become  livid 
and'  a little  bloody,  with  black  fpots 
fpread  over  the  whole  body,,  which  fore- 
bode death  in  a day  or  two,  thefe  being 
real  gangrenes.  It  very  often  falls  out  at 
this  time,  that  a thin  blood  flows  not  on- 
ly out  of  the  patient’s  mouth,  nofe,  and 
eyes,  but  alfo  by  everv  outlet  of  the  body, 
but  more  efpecially  by  the  urinary  paf- 
fages,  as  it  does  foraetimes  on  the  firft 
days  of  the  diftemper;  thefe  are  mani- 
feftly  of  the  confluent  kind. 

In  the  management  of  the  patient,  in 
the  diftinfl  fort,  it  is  a general  rule,  fays 
Dr.  Mead,  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed  dur- 
ing the  firll  days  of  the  diftetnper,  but 
neither  to  ftifle  him  by  heat  and  cloaths, 
nor  to  check  the  perfpiration  by  cold ; 
yet  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  fuppTy  him 
with  pure  and  cool  air.  With  regard  to 
diet,  it  ought  to  be  very  flender,  moiften- 
ing  and  cooling,  fuch  as  oatmeal  or 
barley  gruel;  and  in  the  beginning,  the 
heft  regimen  is  that  which  keeps  the  bo- 
dy open,  and  promotes  urine  : this  end 
is  obtained  by  boiling  preferved  fruit  with 
their  food,  .and  giving  them  fubacid  li- 
ejuors  for  drink,  as  .fmall  beer  acidu- 
lated with  orange  or  lemon  juice,  whey 
turned  with  apples  boiled  in  milk,  &c. 

In  the  cure,  Sydenham  advifes  bleeding 
on  any  of  the  three  fir’ll  days,  and  then 
an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  an  half  of  eme- 
tic wine.  Mead  alfo,  in  the  firft  place, 
adviles  bleeding  even  to  children,  and  af- 
firms that  when  they  are  feized  with  con- 
vulllons  at  the  onfet  of  the  difeafe,  feme 
evacuation  ought  to  be  made,  which 
may  be  fafely  done  by  leeches  applied  to 
the  temples,  or  behind  the  ears,  and  that 
in  mod  young  fubjefils,  if  blood  cannot 
be  drawn  from  the  arm,  either  of  the  ju- 
gulars may  be  opened.  In  youths  and 
adults,  he  fays,  it  is  often  necelTary  to 
take  away  blood  two  or  three  times,  on- 
ly with  an  intermiffion  of  two  or  three 
days  between  each  time  j for  blood-letting 
is  fo  far  from  being  an  obftacle  to  the 
eruption  of  the  puftules,  if  the  patient  is 
not  too  weak,  that  it  forw'ards  it  confi- 
dcrably.  He  adds,  that  after  bleeding, 
a vomit  Ihould'  be  given,  if  the  ftomach 
abound  with  phlegm  or  bile,  or  be  load- 
ed with  food  unfeafonably  taken:  other- 
wife  a purge  may  be  preferibed  before  the 
eruption  of  the  puftules,  which  may  be 
the  infufioD  of  fena  with  manna,  or  man- 
na alone,  efpecially  for  children.  To 


keep  the  inflammation  of  the  blood  with- 
in due  bounds,  and  to  aflift  the  expulfion 
of  the  morbific  matter  through  the  Ikin,  • 
take  half  an  ounce  of  bezoardic  powdtr, 
and  two  drams  of  purified  nitre ; mix 
thefe  powders  : half  a dram  of  this  mix- 
ture m^y  be  taken  by  an  adult  three  or 
four  times  in  a day ; dimiolfliing  the 
quantity  fob  children  according  to  their 
age.  Sometimes  equal  quanities  of  thefe 
ingredients  may  be  preferibed ; and  if  the 
elfervefcence  of  the  fever  runs  very  high, 
a proper  quantity  of  the  fpirit  of  vitriol 
may  be  added  to  the  patient’s  drink. 
When  the"  eruption  of  the  puftules  is 
completed,  an  adult  patient  may  take 
about  fourteen  drops  of  liquid  laudanum, 
or  an  ounce  of  fyrup  of  white  poppies,  in 
a little cowflip-fiower-water,  eve.-y  night. 
But  opiates  are  improper  for  children. 

If  this  method  Is  proper  in  the  diftinJl 
fmall  pox,  it  will  be  found  more  neceffa-' 
ry  in  the  confluent  In  the  cryftalline 
fort,  the  water  of  the  puftules  can  never 
be  brought  to  a laudable  fuppuration ; 
therefore,  while  the  thinner  parts  are 
ipade  to  tranCpire  through  the  Ikin,  the 
grolTer  ought  to  be  drawn  off  through  the 
urinary  paffages.  To  this  purpofe  nitre 
may  be  adminiftered  three  or  four  times 
a day,  from  a fcruple  to  half  a dram,  in 
fmall  wine  ; and  while  nitre  is  thus  ta- 
ken, it  wil^  be  proper  to  interpofe  medi- 
cines which  cherifli  the  heart,  and  pro- 
mote the  'flux  of  the  humours  into  the 
puftules,  as  the  cordial  confeflion,  or  the 
bezoardic  powder,  Ibmetimes  with  a little 
faffron.  Beficles,  on  the  fifth  or  fixth 
day,  blifters  are  to  be  applied  between 
the  Ihoulders,  and  to  the  ai'uis  and  legs; 
for  which  purpofe  the  bliftering  epitheai 
is  moll  convenient.  In  the  warty  fmall 
pox,  which  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
cryftalline,  the  utmoft  endeavours  are  to 
be  ufed  to  take  off  the  fever,  and  to  pro- 
voke a fweat,  in  ordej-  to  digeft  the  morbid 
humour,  by  the  cordial  medicines  above- 
mentioned  j'  and,  in  .this  cafe,  blifters 
are  likewife  to  be  applied.  The  bloody 
fmall  pox  requires  peculiar  attention ; 
and  Mead  pbferves,  that  if  there  be  any 
room  for  phytic,  thofe  medicines  bid  fair- 
eft  for  fuccefs,  which  tend  to  thicken  the 
blood  ! the  beft  of  this  kind  are  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark,  alum,  and  oil  of  vitriol ; 
which  are  bell  ufed  alternately  in  this 
manner,  a dram  of  the  bark  may  be  given 
every  fixth  hour,  and  three  hours  after  a 
proper  quantity  of  alum;  which  will  be 
a powerful  medicine,  if  thus  compound- 
ed. 
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e3,  melt  three  parts  of  alum  with  one 
part  of  dragon’s  blood,  over  the  fire  ; 
and  when  the  mafs  is  grown  cold,  re- 
duce it  to  a powder:  a fcruple  of  this, 
made  into  a bolus  with  oil  ot,  rofes,  will 
be  a proper  dofe.  The  mod  convenient 
manner  of  giving  the  oil  of  vitriol,  is  in 
the  tinfture  of  rofes  ; of  which  tinflure 
five  or  fix  fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  four  or 
five  times  a day.  In  every  fort  of  this 
difeafe,  it  is  proper  to  open  the  body  on 
ihe  decline,  that  is,  on  the  ninth  or  tenth 
day  from  the  eruption  i becaufe  a putrid 
fever  generally  comes  on  about  that  time, 
while  the  puftules  are  drying ; or  upon 
the  fubfiding  of  the  fvvellingof  the  in- 
flamed Ikin,  where  there  is  no  fuppura- 
tion  ; gentle  cathartics  are  die  fafefl: 
means  of  removing  this  fever,  and  fuch 
as  weredirefted  before  the  eruption  : but 
if  any  purulent  matter  fliould  '‘dl  lurk 
■ ander  the  withei-ed  Ikin  of  the  puftules, 
the  body  is  not  yet  to  be  purged,  but 
rather  to  be  fuppoi'ted  by  the  proper  diet, 
■till  the  matter  is  all -come  away. 
JvrrrrfPox,  lues  ’vcnerea,  is  defined  a ma- 
lignant and  putredinous  dyfcrafy  of  all 
the  humours,  but  efpecially  of  the  ferum 
and  lymph,  arifing  from  a venereal  taint 
received  into  the  body  ; or,  according  to 
Sydenham,  when  a gonorrhoea  has  con- 
tinued a long  while,  or  long  enough  for 
the  poifonous  matter  to  make  its  way  into 
the  blood  ; or  by  afiringents  given  un- 
feafonably,  it  cannot  make  its  exit,  then 
the  patient  is  infefled  with  the  french 
pox.  Seethe  article  Gonorrhoea. 
The  buboes  in  the  groin  conftitute  the 
firfi  degree  of  this  diftemper  ; then  follow 
■ pains  of  the  head,  joints,  of  the  (houl- 
ders,  arms,  and  ancles,  coming  on  by 
fits,  but  at  no  certain  intervals,  unlefs  in 
the  night,  when  the  patient  is  warm  in 
bed.  See  the  article  Bubo. 

There  are  alfo  fcabs  and  fcurfs  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  which  are  as  yellow 
as  a honeycomb;  fometimes  they  have 
large  furfaces,  anfwering  the  defcription 
which  authors  give  of  the  leprofy.  All 
thefe  fymptoms  gradu'dlly  increafe,  efpe- 
sially  the  pain,  which  becomes  fo  intenfe 
that  the  patient  is  unable  to  lie  in  bed. 
Afterwards,  nodes  or  exoftofes  arife  in 
the  Ikull,  fhin-bonesj!  and  bones  of  the 
arms,  which  being  attended  with  conftant 
pain  and  inflammation,  at  length  grow 
carious  and  putrefied.  Phagedenic  ulcers 
Iskewife  feize  various  parts  of  the  body, 
but  generally  firlt  begin  with  the  throat, 


and  from  thence  gradually  creep  by  dj 
palate  to  the  cartilage  of  the  nofe,  vvhicli 
they  deftroy,  and  the  nofe  being  deftitute 
of  its  prop,  falls  down  flat.  The  ulcer: 
and  pains  daily  increafing,  the  patient 
finks  under  the  torment,  and  one  mem, 
ber  rotting  away  after  another,  is  hur. 
ried  into  his  grave. 

Befides  thefe  already  mentioned  by 
Sydenham,  Aftruc  enumerates  a large 
catalogue  of  fymptoms  that  afflift  the 
Ikin,  the  mouth,  the  throat,  uvula, 
tonfils,  the  bones,  the  lymph,  the  lym. 
phatic  glands  and  veffels,  the  eyej, 
ears,  Sfc.  See  the  articles  Serpigo, 
Herpes,  Caries,  Aphth.®,  Exo. 
sTosis,  Ganglion,  (Sc. 

■Women  afflifled  with  this  diftemper, 
have  difordeis  proper  to  the  fex,  as  can. 
cers  in  the  breaft,  a fupprefllon  or  over- 
flowing  of  the  menfes,  the  whites,  tlie 
hyfteric  paflion,  an  inflammation,  ab- 
fcefs,  fchirrus,  gangrene,  ulcer,  and  can- 
cer of  the  womb  ; they  are  either  bar- 
ren, or  fubjeft  to  abortion,  or  the  chil. 
dren  they  bring  into,  the  world  have- an 
univeffal  eryfipelas,  half  rotten,  and  co- 
vered with  ulcers.  See  the  articles  Men- 
SES, Whites, Hysteric  Passion, 6ir, 
The  methods  of  curing  the  french  pm 
are  principally  four:  i.  The  common 
one,  by  falivation.  2.  By  giving  quick- 
filver-pills.  3.  By  mercurial  friflion!, 
which  are  to  be  purged  off  before  a fali- 
vation is  raifed.  And,  4.  By  fweating, 
with  a decoflion  of  guaiacum.  Fertile 
firfl,  of  thefe  methods,  fee  Salivatio*. 
The  fecond  method  of  curing  the  french 
pox  is  by  a quickfilver-pill.  This  wai 
brought  into  reputation  by  Bellofte;  ami, 
tho’  he  has  kept  the  compofition  a fecret, 
yet  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  but  it  is 
quickfilver  mixed  with  a certain  propor- 
tion of  cathartic,  Turner’s  imitation  of 
this  pill  is  qs  follows  : take  of  quickfilver, 
two  drams;  turpentine,  and  pill  of  calo- 
c-ynth  with  aloes,  of  each  half  a dram ; of 
which  make  twelve  pills.  The  quickfilver 
mull  be  well  incorporated  with  the  tar. 
pentine  till  it  becomes  invifible  ; andtiien 
the  pill  of  calocynth  with  aloes  is  fo  be 
added  : fometimes  it  will  require  a little 
crab's  eyes,  to  give  it  a confillence.  II  one 
of  thefe  pills  be  taken  night  and  morning, 
after  the  two  fiift  days,  it  will  give  wo 
or  three  ftools  a day,  without  gripes  ot 
ficknefs.  It  may  be  proper,  either  night 
or  morning,  after  the  pill,  to  fweatllie 
patient  with  a pint  of  the  ftrong  deeoc- 
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tion  of  guaiacum,  drank  hot  upon  it. 
in  the  middle  fpecies  of  this  difeafe,  the 
patient  is  direfled  to  obferve  ho  particu- 
lar regimen,  but  may  go  about  his  af- 
fairs as  Ufuai,  This  method  of  chre,  ds 
is  allowed  may  be  prefcribed  to  very 
good  purpofe,  ih  this  ftubborn  difeafej 
but  it  is  not  thought  fo  effeflual  as  faliva- 
tion,  without  wKicli,  Turner  is  of  opirii- 
on,  that  exoftofes  and  carious  toplii  can- 
not be  cured. 

The  third  method  of  curing  the  french 
pox,  is  by  mercurial  friflions,  which  De- 
fault gives  as  follows  : when  the  patient 
has  a pox  of  a long  continuance,  and 
the  venereal  poifon  is  difperfed  all  over 
the  body,  he  (hould  be  prepared  by  bath- 
ing and  drinking  whey.  But  in  a recent 
pox  the  bath  is  not  neceflaty.  After 
this,  inftead  of  railing  a falivation,  he 
brings  on  a flux  of  the  belly,  by  means 
of  clyfters  of,a  decoflion  of  fentta  ahd  the 
pulp  of  caflla,  before  the  friftions  are  ad- 
miniftered.  When  he  finds  that  the  loofe- 
nefs  does  not  anfwer  the  number  of  frifc- 
tions,  nor  the  quantity  of  mercury  made 
ufe  of,  he  purges  the  patient  with  po  wder 
of  jalap,  and  procures  copious  ftools. 
While  the  loofenefs  is  going  on,  the  fric- 
tion does  the  office  of  a purge  ; and  in 
proportion  as  they  are  repeated,  the  flux 
of  the  belly  revives ; and  when  it  flackens 
or  flops,  he  has  recourfe  to  the  clyfters 
and  purges  of  jalap.  He  purfues  this 
method  till  the  fymptoms  ceafe,  and  till 
he  is  perfuadedj  by  the  abuhdance  of 
the  evacuations,  the  venereal  poifon  is 
entirely  drained  off.  By  this  means  he 
carries  off  the  pox  and  gonorrhoea  at 
once.  Dr.  Douglas  not  only  approved, 
but  ufed  this  method  With  fuccefs.  The 
friftions  are  to  be  made  with  mercurial 
ointment,  ahd  one  third  of  quickfilver, 
from  two  or  three  drams  to  an  ounce  or 
an  ounce  and  a half,  every  night  or  every 
other  night. 

The  fourth  and  laft  method  of  curing  this 
diftemper,  is  with  (trong  deco6lions  of 
guaiacum.  This  we  have  the  firft  ac- 
count of,  from  Sir  Ulric  Hutten,  who 
purfued  it  hlmfelf.  A pound  of  guaia- 
cum is  to  be  boiled  in  a gallon  of  Ipring- 
water,  to  one  half,  and  the  fcum  relerv- 
ed  to  anoint  the  fores  ; and  a fecond  de- 
coflion  is  to  be  lifed  for  common  drink. 
Boerhaave,  who  recommends  this  me- 
ihod,  fuppofes  that  a falivation  will  be 
ineffeftual,  if  every  drop  of  fat  in  the 
blood  is  not  tpelted  dovvn  into  water,  ahd 
carried  off;  and  the  patient  reduced  Jo  a 
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death-like  palenefs.  He  likewife  futi- 
pofes,  that  guaiacum  performs  its  talk  by 
refolving  all  the  unflUous  particles,  whe- 
ther incorporated  ih  the  mafs  of  blood,  of 
accumulated  in  their  proper  repofitories  ; 
arid  by  emaciating  the  Habit  fo  exquifitec 
ly,  as  not  to  leave  one  drop  of  oil  therea 
in.  He  direfls  the  patient  to  keep  in  a 
room  of  fiich  a wUrmth,  as  that  ils  mere 
heat  will  incline  him  to  fweat  1 he  adc 
vifes  alfo,  through  the  whole  courfe  of 
the  cure,  to  abftain  from  every  thing  that 
has  the  leaft  oilinefs  in  its  nature,  eating 
noffiing  but  fea-bifcuiiS  and  raffins,  and 
drinking  only  a weaker  decofilioh  of 
guaiacum.  Me  muft  alfo  drink  eight 
ounces  every  day  of  the  ftrong  decoftion, 
the  mote  the  better,  till  feme  days  his 
habit  is  bloated  with  it,  as  if  he  had  the 
dropfy.  After  this  let  the  patient  every 
morning  drink  fading  as  much  of  the 
decoHion  as  hiS  ftoraach  will  bold;  and 
place  hlmfelf  in  an  etefl  poliUre  in  a 
Iweating-box ; or  if  he  lies  a-bed,  let  a 
ftove  be  put  under  it.  In  eithfer  placg 
he  muft  receive  on  his  naked  body  the 
fteam  of  kindled  fpirits  of  wine,  and 
there  let  him  fvveat  as  long  ahd  as  pleni 
tiful  as  his  ftrengtli  Will  allow;  After 
he  has  fuffered  this  heat  for  half  an  hour; 
let  the  flarne  be  extihguiftied  and  the  pa- 
tient fweat  in  his  bed,  about  half  an 
hour  longer.  After  which  let  him  take 
eight  or  ten  ounces  of  veal-.bfoth  boiled 
in  a fmall  quantity  of  rice,  hut  void  of 
fat.  His  body  muft  now  be  carefully 
wiped  with  vvatm  dry  flannel,  after  which 
let  him  rife  and  drink  of  his  decofijon; 
aS  formerly  throughout  the  day.  This 
muft  be  done  morning  and  evening  ifl 
every  article;  for  fourteen  days  fucceli 
fively  ; after  this,  in  tkfc  ihorning  four- 
teen days  more. 

PRACTICE,  in  arithmetic,  or  lillesof 
praftice,  are  certain  compendious  ways 
of  vVorking  the  rule  of  proportion,  or 
golden-rule.  See  Rule  of  Thxee. 

Cafe  I.  When  a queltion  in  the  rule  of 
three  being  duly  itated,  and  the  ex- 
tremes are  fimple  numbers  of  hne  name  ; 
whether  the  middle  term  be  fimple  of 
mixt;  if  the  extreme,  vvhich  by  ihe  ge- 
neral rule  is  the  divifor,  be  i,  and  the 
middle  term,  an  aliquot  part,  of  ferae 
fuperiof  fpecies  ; then  divide  the  other 
extreme  by  the  defiomiiiatcr  of  that  ali- 
quot part,  the  quote  is  the  anfwer  in  that 
fuperior  I'pecies  ; and  if  there  is  any  re- 
mainder, it  mutt  be  reduced;  and  its 
value  found; 
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Example  1.  What  is  the  price  of  67 
jfards  of  cloth  at  5s.  per  yard  ? The 
Ibte  of  the  proportion  is,  as  i yd.  ; 5 s. 

: : 67  ; and  becaufe  the  divifor  is  r yd. 
and  the  middle  term  5 s.  which  is  a fourth 
part  of  one  pound.  Therefore  divide 
67  yds.  by  4,  the  quote  is  16 1.  and 
3 remains,  which  reduced  to  fliillings, 
and  divided  by  4,  quotes  15  s. 

The  reafon  of  this  prailice  is  obvious ; 
for  if  I yd.  colt  5 of  if.  67  yds.  muft 
coft  dyliih  parts,  or,  which  is  the  fame,, 
thing,  the  fourth  part  of  67  I. 

Example  z.  The  value  of  54  ftone 
weight,  atios.  (zz  ^ of  1 1.)  per  ftone, 
is  17  1.  equal  J of  54. 

Caie  II.  if  the  price  of  an  unit  is 
an  even  number  of  fliillings,  multiply 
the  other  extreme  (of  the  fame  name 
with  the  unit)  by  the  half  of  -that 
number  ; double  the  firft  figure  of  the 
produft  for  fliillings,  and  the  remain- 
ing figures  to  the  left,  are  pounds  in 
the  anl'wer. 

Example  1.  What  is  the  value  of  314 
yds.  at  6 s.  per  yard  ? 

Multiplying  524  by  3 (the  | of  6)  the 
produfif  is  9.7a,  which  according- to  the 
rule,  is  97  1.  4 s.  which  is  the  anfwer. 
.And  it  is  very  eafy  to  fet  down  the  fliil*. 
lings  and  pounds  feparately,  without 
writing  firft  down  the'total  produff,  and 
then  feparating  them. 

The  reafon  of  this  praflice  is,  that  if 
we  multiply  the  whole  even  number  of 
fliillings,  {he  produfl  is  the  aniwer  in 
fliillings-;  which  divided  by  20,  reduces 
it  to  pounds,  the  remainder  being  fliil- 
Jipgs  ; but  if  we  multiply  only  the  half 
of  thefe  fliillings,  the  produft  is  only  the 
half  of -the  value  in  fliillings.  Now 
fuppofe  we  multiply  this  proJuft  by  z, 
to  give  the  whole  number  of  fliillings, 
and  divide  this  laft  produfl  by  20,  to 
reduce  then)  to  pounds ; then,'  becaufe 
20  is  two  times  10,  it  is  plain  that  the 
produfl  made  by  the  half  of  the  given 
price,  being  firft  multiplied  by  2,  and 
this  produfl  divided  by  20  (or,  which  is 
the  fame  thing,  firll  by  2,,  and  the  quote 
by  10)  the  lall  quote  will  be  the  fame  as 
if  that  firft  produfl  were  only  divided  by 
10;  bepaufe  to  multiply. by  2,  and  then 
divide  the  produfl  by  2,  brings  back  the 
fame  number  that  was  multiplied  : 
wherefore  it  is  plain,  that  if  the  fitft 
produfl  is  divided  by  10,  the  quote  is 
the  anfwer  in  pounds  and  tenth  parts  j 
and,  becaufe  the  divifor  is  10,  there- 
fore the  integral  quote,  of  pouiitb,  are 


exprefled  by  the  dividend,  excluding  flie 
firft  figure  on  the  right  handt;  and  be- 
caufe  that  figure  is  the  nujinber  of  tenth 
parts,  therefore  the  double  of  it  is  the 
number  of  twentieth- parts,  that  is,  of 
fliillings,  and  thus  every  part  of  the  rule 
is  clear. 

Obferve  ; if  the  price  of  one  unit  con. 
fifts  of  pounds, and  (hillings,  whofe  half 
reduced  to  fliillings  is  a number  by 
which  we  can  eafily  multiply,  lb  as  to 
bring  out  the  produfl  in  one  line  at  the 
, firft  ftep,  as  we  may  if  that  half  doth 
not  exceed  29,  then  we  alfo  ufe  the 
above  method. 

Example.  What  is  the  price  of  467  yds, 
at  1 1.  14s.  per  yard  ? Here  i I,  14s. 
is  34s.  whofe  half  is  17,  by  which  tnul- 
tiplying  467,  according  to  the  rule,  (he 
anfwer  is  793  1.  18 s. 

Cafe  III.  If  the  middle  term  is  not  an 
aliquot  part  of  fome  fuperior  integer, 
(the  divilbr  being  always  i)  yet  it  may 
be  equal  to  the  fiim  of  feveral  aliquot 
parts ; and  then  if  you  divide  by  the 
denominators  of  each  of  thefe  feparately, 
and  add  all  the  quotes,  the  fame  is  the 
anfwer  required. 

Example.  If  * yd.  coll  15  s.  what  coll 
49  yards?  Anfwer  36 1.  15  s.  found 
thus;  15  s.  is  I os.  and  5 s.  viz.  thej 
and  4 of  I 1.  fo  I take  the  \ of  49 1, 
which  is  24  1-  10  s.  and  J,  which  is  ijl, 
5 s.  whofe  Aim  is  36I.  15  s. 

■ The  reafon  of  this  is  plain,  but  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  in  moil  cafes  where  the 
middle  term  is  not  an  aliquot  part,  the 
common  rule  by  teduflion  is  ealier. 
Cafe  IV.  If  the  middle  term  is  fo  mixed 
as  to  have  in  it  any  number  of  the  high- 
eft  fpecies,  firft  multiply  the  num'ier, 
and  then  the  other  parts  by  feme  of  the 
former  cafes,  if  poflible,  and  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  or  not  without  much 
working  ; then  the  common  mcthofl  of 
reduflion  is  to  be  taken. 

Example  1.  If  i yd.  coft  4 1.  6 s.  3d. 
what  coft  73,4  yards  ? Anl'wer  3180I, 
15s.  4d.  for  4I.  multiplied  by  734, 
produces  2936  I.  and  for  6 s.  8 d.  which 
is  the  I of  I 1.  yoit  muft  take  the  |of 
734,  which  is  244 1.  13  s.  4d.andtlis 
fum  of  both  is  3180  1.  13,  s.  4d. 
Example  2.  Suppofe  the  price  of  1 yd, 
3 I.  7 s.  (7  d.  then  no  melhod  by  aliquot 
parts  is  lb  ealy  as  the  common  rcelhod 
by  rediiflioii. 

Cafe  V.  If  the  extreme  ■ which  is  the 
multiplier  is  an  ahquot  part,  or  the  fum 
of  certain  aliquot  parts,  of  the  unii 

which 
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wliich  is  divifor,  then  take  fay  divifion 
fuch  part  or  parts  of  the  middle  term, 
(whether  this  be  a fimple,  or  mixed 
number,)  and  if  die  multiplier  has  alfo 
fome  number  of  the  fame  fpecies  feith 
the  unit,  you  mud  work  for  that  num- 
ber feparately  by  fome  of  the  former  ca. 
fes,  or  the  common  riile ; then  add  all 
the  parts,  which  is  theanfwer. 

Example  i.  If  i pound  weight  coft  32  1. 
what  coft  4 ounces  ? Anfwer  g I.  ‘viz.  J 
of  31!.  becaufe  4 ounces  are  J of  i lb. 
Example  2.  If  if  buy  3 bund,  weight 
I qr,  7 lb.  how  much  will  28  1.  5 s.  6 d. 
buy  ? Anfwer  93  ct.  2 qrs,  18  lb,  .j'f  oz, 
which  is  found  thus5  firft  for  the  28  1. 
multiply  3 ct.  by  it,  which  gives  84  ct ; 
then  for  1 qr.  take  i of  28,  is  7 ct,  and 
for  7 lb.  take  of  28,  is  i ct.  3 qrs.  or, 
which  is  the  fame  thing,  take  of  7 ct. 
becaufe  7 ib.  is  3 of  i qr.  fo  the  total  for 
28  1.  is  92  ct.  3 qrs.  for  5 s.  which  is 
of  I I.  take  .3  of  3 ct.  i qr.  7 ib.  it  is 
3 qr.  8 lb.  12  oz.  and  for  6 d.  which  is 
.jtj  of  5 s.  take -ff  of  3 qr.  8 lb.  12  oz. 
it  is  9 lb.  oz.  fo  the  total  for  5 s.  6 d. 
is  3 qr.  18  lb.  f^oz.  and  to  this  adding 
92  ct.  3 qr.  the  fum  is  93  ct.  a qr.  18  lb. 


The  work,  ct,  qr. 

ib. 

c!. 

qr.  ft. 

OZ. 

3 1 
28 

7 

4 

3 

I 7 

00 

10 

3 -8 

J 2 

84 

9 

I 0 

7 

1 03 

92 

3 iS 

3 00 

00 

2 0 

00 

Sum  92  03 

91 

2 1 8 

CO  -1^. 

I 0 

Note.  If  the  multiplier  and  the  middle 
term  are  both  of  the  fame  kind  of  things, 
then  we  may  confider  either  as  the  mul- 
tiplier, as  ihall  be  molt  convenient  for 
the  operation. 

Example.  If  il.  gain  4s.  6d.  ho.w 
much  is  thereby  gained  upon  34  1.  ids? 
Anfwer  7 1.  15  s.  3d. 

Which  is  found  two  ways,  Ttys:.  Fit  ft: 
multiply  4s. -bd.  by  34I.  jo  s.  thus  5 
4s.  by  34,  makes  6 1.  i6s.  and6d.  by 
3.f,  makes  17  s.  then  4 s.  6d.  by  lod. 
or  makes  2 s.  3d.  and  the  total  is 
7 1.  los.  3d.  Or  fecondly  multiply  34 1. 
10  s.  by  4s.  6 d.  thus  ; 4 s.  6 d..  is  2 s. 
and  2 s.  6 d. . therefore  34 1.  lo  s.  mul- 
tiplied by  2 s.  or  Jg,  the  produfl  is  3 1. 
9 s.  then  by  2 s.  6 d.  or  i,  it  is  4 1. 
6s.  3d.  and  the  total  is,  as  before,  7 1, 
15s.  3d.  Thus, 


1.  s.  d. 

4 6 

6 16 
17 

2 2 

7153 


O 

La 

Cu 

u 


4S.  by  34 
6 d.  by  34 
4 s.  6 d.<  by 


1.  s.  d. 
34  IQ 

3 9 

4 63, 

7 3 


o 


bj  w 

=t  o 

TO  w 

o. 


by  2S.  or  J- 
by  2 s.  6d.  or  -I 


Thefe  are  the  chief  and  fundamental.' 
praftices  by  aliquot  parrs,  which  who 
ever  underttands,  will  eafily  find  many 
particular  abridgments  depending  upon 
the  fame  principles. 

PRiE,  a lafin  prepofttion,  literally  figni- 
fying  before,  and  ufed  in  many  words 
in  our  language,  to  denote  the  relation 
of  priority  i though  they  are  often  .^writ- 
ten with,  a common  e inftead  of  the«c; 
as  prasceflion  or  preceffiqn,  praedecelfor 
or  predeceflbr,  &c.  See  the  articles 
Preces'sion,  Predecessor,  &c. 

PRAGMATIC  SAtJCTiON,  in  the  civil 
law,  is  defined  by  Hottotnan  to  be  a 
refcript,  or  anfwer  of  the  fovereign,  de- 
livered by  advice  of  his  council,  to  fome 
college,  order,  or  body  of  people,  upon 
confulting  him  on  fome  cafe  of  their  com- 
munity. The  like  anfwer  given  to  any 
particular  pet  fon,  is  called  fnnply  refcript. 
The  term  pragmatic  fanflion,  is  cbie.fiy 


applied  to  a fettlement  of  Charles 
emperor  of  Germany,  who,  in  the  year 
1722,  having  no  fons,  Irltlrd  his  here- 
ditary dominions  on  his  eldeft  daughter, 
the  archdutchefs  Maria  Therefa,  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  diet  of  the  em- 
pire, and  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  the  States-Gtineral,  and  moft  of 
the  powers' in  Europe. 
PRAGMATICAL,  a term  ufed  fome- 
times  in  the  fame  fenfe  as  praflical,  me- 
chanical or  probiemalical. 

PRAGUE,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  river  Mulda,  in  eaft  long. 
14“  20'  north  lat.  50°.  This  is  a ftrong 
fine  city,  and,  next  to  London,  P^ris.-and 
Ccnftantinople,  the  largeft  in  Europe, 
PRAMNION,  in  natuial  hiftory,  the 
name  of  a femi  pellucid  gem,  fo  diftinfl 
from  a'll  others,  as  to  make  a peculiar 
genus  of  foffils. 

This  is  a very  Angular  Hone,  and  of  a 
ly  A a very 
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very  great  concealed  beauty ; our  lapi- 
daries, when' they  nieet  vyiih  it,  call  it 
by  the  name  of  the  black  agate. ' It  is  of 
an  extremely  clofe,  compafl,  and  firm 
texture,  of  a fmooth  and  equal  furface, 
and  in  (liape  very  irregular  ; being  I'ome- 
times  round,  fo'metimes  oblong,  and  of- 
ten flat ; in  fize  it  fcldpm  exceeds  two 
inches.  It  appears,  on  a common  in- 
fpeflion,  to  be  of  a fine,  deep  black  ; 
but  held  up  againil  the  fun,  or  the  light 
of  a candle,  it  is  an  elegant  red,  clouded 
by  a quantity  of  fubtile  black  earth.  We 
have  it  from  the  Eaft- Indies. 

J’RASIUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the 
didynamia  gymniofpetmia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  corolla  whereof  confills  of  a fingle 
I'ingent  petal ; the  upper  lip  is  erefif, 
roundifli,  ahfolutely  emarginated,  and 
concave;  the  under  One  is  broader,  re- 
flex, and  divided  into  three  fegments; 
the  fruit  confills  of  four  roundifli,  uni- 
locular-berries, in  the  bottom  of  the  cup: 
the  feeds  are  roundifli  and  folitary. 

fRASIUS,  PRAsiTES,  in  natural  hiftory, 
the  name  of  a gem  much  approaching 
to  the  nature  of  the  emerald,  but  vvanting 
its  hardnefsj  and  being  of  a coarfer  green, 
with  an  admixture  pf  yellow.  It  is,  even 
in  its  rnoft  perfcfil  ftate,  rnuch  lefs  beau-, 
pful  than  moft  of  the  other  gems,  and 
is  found  cf  various  fixes,  but  feldom 
fmaller  than  3 pea  or  larger  thqn  a nut- 
meg. It  is  alfo  of  various  figures,  but  is 
never  columnar;  it  is  frequently  cf  an 
prbicular  form,  flatted  on  one  fide  and 
fonvex  on  the  other,  and  often  oblong 
or  oval,  but  more  ufually  it  is  of  an  irre- 
gular fh.ipe,  made  up  of  a number  of 
flat  faces.  Its  coloitr  is  a.  deep  green, 
ufually  with  a blullh  call,  and  always 
with  a greater  or  lefs  admixtqre  of  yel- 
low. 

PRATIQUE,  or  P R A T T 1 c,  in  corn- 
mercy,  a negotiation,  or  communication, 
of  commerce,  which  a merchant.vtlTel 
obtains  in  the  port  it  arrives  in,  and  the 
countries  it  dil'covers  : hence  to  obtain  3 
pratique,  is  to  obtain  a liberty  tp  fre- 
quent a port,  to  go  afliore,  to  buy  arid 
fell,  ' 

Pratique  is  particularly  ufed  for  a licence 
to  traffic,  granted  tp  the  mailer  of  a fliip 
in  the  ports  of  Italy  upon  a bill  of  health  ; 
that  is,  a certificate  that  the  place  whence 
■ he  came  is  npt  annoyed  with  any  in- 
feclious  difeafe, 

fj^ATQ.LTWO,  a city  pf  Tufeany,  eight' 
miles  north  of  Florence,  whpre  the  great 
flpke  has  5 |>|!3ce  and  gardens,  yyitl> 


fome  of  the  fineft  water-works  in  Italy, 
PRAYER,  in  theology,  a petition  put  up 
to  God,  either  for  the  obtaining  fome 
future  favour,  or  the  returning  of  thanks 
for  a pad  one. 

With  regard  to  prayer,  Jefus  Chrill 
forbids  h's  difciples  to  lengihen  them  by 
vain  and  impertinent  repetitions.  The 
Jews,  antiently,  whep  they  went  to  pray, 
covered  their  head  and  fape  with  a veil, 
as  a mark  of  humility  and  confiilion, 
when  they  appeared  before  the  divine 
prefence;  the  poftures  they  ufed  were 
either  (landing,  according  to  the  exam- 
ple of  holy  men  recorded  in  Scripture, 
or  bowing,  kneeling,  or  prollrating. 
They  always  turned  their  faces  towards 
the  temple,  if  they  dwelt  at  jcrufalem ; 
and  towards  Judea,  if  they  lived  elfe- 
where.  The  duty  of  prayer  is  ftrongly 
enforced  in  the  koran.  The  Turks  are 
d.irefled  to  pray  five  times  every  day. 
They  kneel  at  prayers,  laying  their  back 
parts  on  their  heels.  The  old  Lacede. 
monians  had  a peculiar  form  of  prayer; 
for  they  never  ufed,  cither  in  their  public 
pr  private  devotions,  to  make  any  other 
requeft  than,  that  the  gods  would  grant 
whatever  was  honourable  and  gopd  for 
them:  there  were  fevera!  ceremonies  at- 
tending the  manner  of  their  fupplicating 
the  gods,  and  the  poftures  they  ufed 
were  Afferent ; but  the  moft  common  was 
kneeling, 

Divines  diftinguilh  three  kinds  of  prayer, 
vocal,  which  is  cloathed  in  words  and 
founds,  to  be  uttered  by  the  mouth ; 
mental,  which  is  6nly  formed  or  con- 
ceived in  the  mind,  and  not  delivered  in 
words  ; and  ejaculatory,  which  is  a Ihort 
fudden  flight,  without  fludy,  order,  or 
method.  Among  us  prayer  is  moft  fte- 
quenfly  epnfiddred  under  the  divifions  of 
preconceived  apd  extemporary  : under 
the  firft  come  all  fet  forms,  whether  pub- 
lic or  private,  by  which  thy  njuid  is  di- 
refled  in.  the  order,  planner,  yxpreftion, 
&c,  of  its  petitions,;  {he  fecond  is  that 
V"here  the  mind  is  left  to  itfelf,  and  its 
own  cpndufl,  both  as  to  matter,  man- 
ner, words,  &c.  The  Romanifts  prefer 
prayers  to  faints,  the  virgin,  the  angel 
Gabriel,  Sfc.  See  the  article  Saint, 
A VB- MARIA,  &c. 

PREACHING,  in  theology,  the  promul- 
gation of  the  word  pf  God  in  public)  or 
the  making  a fermon,  or  public  oration 
on  fome  pafTage  in  the  facred  Scriptures, 
in  order  to  inform  the  j|udgmep,t,anit 
mend  the  lives  of  the  hearers,. 

■■  jp. 
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PREADAMITE,  a denomination  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  who,  ac- 
cording to  fome  people,  lived  before 
Adam. 

Ifaac  de  Pereyra,  in  1655,  publiflied  a 

■ book,  in  which  he  attempted  to  prove 
(hat  the  Jews  alone  were  defcended  from 
Adam;  and  that  the  Gentiles,  whom 
he  called  Preadamites,  lived  long  before 
Adam  j this  book  was  anfwered  by  De- 
marets,  profeffor  of  theology  at  Gro- 

, , . . , 

PREAMBLE,  in  law,  the  beginning  of 
an  aft. of  parliament,  Sfc.  which  ferves 
to  open  the  intent  of  the  a£t,  and  the 
raifchiefs  intended  to  be  remedied  by  it. 

PREBEND,  the  maintenance  a preben- 
dary receives  out  of  the  eftate  of  a ca- 
thedral or  collegiate  church.  Prebends 
are  diftinguiftied  into  Ample  and  digni- 
tary ; a fimple  prebend  has  no  more  than 
the  revenue  for  its  fupport ; but  a pre- 
bend with  dignity,  has  always  a jurifdic- 
tion  annexed  to  it. 

theological oc  dimnity  Prebend,  in  France, 
is  a prebend  appropriated  to  a doflor  of 
divinity  in  each  cathedral  and  collegiate 
church,  for  preaching  on  Sundays,  and 
making  a public  leflure  thrice  a week. 

PreceR^om/ Prebend,  is  a prebend  whofe 
revenues  are  deftined  for  the  fupport  of  a 
preceptor  or  mailer,  who  is  obliged  to  in- 
ftrufl  the  youth  of  the  place  gratis. 

PREBENDARY,  an  ecclefiallic  who  en- 
joys a prebend. 

The  difference  between  a prebendary  and 
a canon  is,  that  the  former  receives  his 
prebend,  in  confideration  of  his  officiating 
in  the  church  ; but  the  latter  merely  by 
his  being  received  into  the  cathedral  or 
college. 

Golden  Prebendary  of  Hereford,  called 
■ a\h prebcndarius  epifcopus,  is  one  of  the 
twenty-eight  minor  prebendaries,  who 
has,  ex  ojfcio,  the  firll  canon’s  place  that 
falls.  He  was  antiently  confelfor  of  the 
bilhop  and  cathedral,  and  had  the  offer- 
ings at  the  altar  5 on  vvhich  account  he 
was  called  the  golden  prebendary. 

PRECE  PARTIUM,  in  law,  the  cdnfinu- 
atjce  of  a fuit  by  confent  of  both  parties. 

PRECEDENCE,  or  Precedency,  a 
place  of  honour  to  which  a perfon  is  en- 
titled : this  is  either  of  courtefy  or  of 
right.  The  former  is  that  which  is  dpe 
to  age,  eftate,  &c.  which  is  regulated  by 
euftom  and  civility : the  latter  is  fettled 
by  adlhority,  and  when  broken  in  upon 
gives  an  aftion  at  law. 

The  point  of  precedency  is  thgs  fettled 


by  the  heralds : after  the  king,  the  princes 
of  the  blood,  as  fons,  grandfons,  bro- 
thers, and  nephews  of  the  king ; then 
the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord 
chancellor,  or  lord  keeper  of  the  great 
fealj  the  archbilhop  of  York,  the  lord 
high  treafurer,  the  lord  preli  lent  of  the 
privy  council,  the  lord  privy  feal  ; next 
dukes,  marquifes,  dukes  eldeft  fons,  earls, 
marquifes  eldeft  fons,  dukes  younger 
fons,  vifcounts,  earls  eldeft  fons,  mar- 
quifes younger  fons,  bilhops,  barons, 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  vif- 
counts eldeft  fons,  earls  younger  fons, 
barons  eldeft  fons,  knights  of  the  garter 
commoners,  privy  counfellors  commo- 
ners, the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
chief  juftice  of  the  king’s  bench,  mailer 
of  the  rolls,  chief  jullice  of  the  common 
pleas,  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  julli- 
ces  and  barons  of  the  faid  courts,  vif- 
counts younger  - fons,  barons  younger 
fans,  baronets,  knights  of  the  bath, 
field  and  flag  officers,  knights  bachelors, 
mailers  in  chancery,  doflors  graduate, 
ferjeants  at  law,  efquires,  gentlemen,  ci- 
tizens, yeomen,  burgelTes. 

The  great  officers  of  the  court  take  place 
above  all  others  of  the  fame  order  of  no- 
bility ; viz.,  the  mailer  of  the  horfe, 
lord  great  chamberlain  of  England,  lord 
matlhal  of  England,  lord  fteward  of  the 
houfehold,  and  lord  chamberlain  of  his 
ma jelly’s  houfehold i fo  the  fecretaries  of 
Hate,  if  peers,  take  place  of  all  of  that 
degree,  except  the  great  officers  aforefaid. 
Dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  &c.  not  ha- 
ving any  of  the  faid  offices,  nor  defcended 
of  the  blood  royal,  take  place  according 
to  the  feniority  of  their  creation.  The 
ladies  take  place  according  to  the  quality 
of  their  hufbands. 

PRECEDENT,  inlaw,  a cafe  which  has 
been  determined,  and  which  ferves  as  a 
rule  for  all  of  the  fame  nature  ; thus  the 
precedents  of  a court  have  the  force  of 
jaws,  and  no  court  will  reverfe  a judg- 
ment contrary  to  many  precedents. 
Precedent  alfo  frequently  denotes  an 
original  authentic  inllrument  or  writing, 
which  ferves  as  a form  to  draw  others  by. 

PRECENTOR,  a dignitary  in  cathedrals, 
popularly  called  the  chantor,  or  mailer  of 
the  choir. 

PRECEPT,  in  law,  a command  in  writing 
lent  by  a chief  juftice,  jullice  of  the 
peace,  &e,  for  bringing  a perfon,  record, 
or  other  matter,  before  him. 

Precept  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  command  or 
incitement  by  which  one  inan  ftirs  up 
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“another  to  commit  felony,  theft,  &c, 
PRECESSION,  priecejjio,  in  aftronomy, 
a term  applied  to  a flow  motion  of  the 
eejninoflial  points  towards  the  weft  j 
that  is,  in  the  language  of  .aftronomers, 
in  cmtecedentia,  or  contrary  to  the  order 
of  the  figns.  See  the  article  Sign. 

This  motion  of  the  equinoftial  points  is 
occafioned  by  tho  poles  of  the  world  re- 
volving roupd  thofe  of  the  ecliptic  in 
order  to  illuftrate  which,  let  D C H 
{Opiate  CCVIII.  fig.  ».)  be  a part  of  the 
earth’s  orbit,  C its  center,  E C the  axis 
of  the  ecliptic,  E its  pole,  C P the  axis 
of  the  earth,  P its  pole  ; through  the 
points  Band  Pdraw  the  great  circle  EP A, 
meeting  the  ecliptic  AL  in  A ; the  arch 
PA  is  equal  to  the  inclination  of  the 
axis  of /the  earth  to  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  sviK.  die  angle  P C H,  which 
is  found  by  obfervatioa  .to  be  about  66° 
30',  and  therefore  .its  com  plemental  arch 
E P,  or  angle  PC  E — 13°  30'. 
Through  the  pole  P,  from  the  point  E, 
defcribe  a leffer  circle  P F G,  which  will 
be  parallel  to  the  ecliptic;  then,  if  the 
axis  of  the  earth  be  direflei/  at  any  par- 
ticular time  to  P,  it  is  found  by  obferva- 
tions  of  many  years,  that  it  will  not  be 
conftantly  dire£led  to  the  point  P,  but 
in  feventy-two  years  time  be  direfled  to 
ftme  other  point  Qj  fo  that  the  arch 
P I degree ; and  therefore,  in  the 
fpace  of  360  X 72  xr  25900  years,  the 
point  P,  or  pole  of  the  world,  will  de- 
fcribe  the  circle  PF  G,  about  the  pole  of 
the  ecliptic  E,  which  revolution  is  called 
annus  magsius,  the  great  year;  after 
which,  the  ftars  being  re-inftated  in  their 
proper  places,  the  antients  imagined  there 
would  be  a total  renovation  of  all  things. 
The  caufe  cf  this  conical  motion  of  the 
earth’s  axis  was  unknown  to  all  the  aflro- 
nomers  before  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  time, 
none  of  them  being  able  to  gtiefs  from 
whence  it  could  proceed;  but  this  fub- 
lime  geometer  foon  inveftigated  its  caufe, 
and  demonftrated  that  it  refults  from  the 
laws  of  motion  and  gravity,  that  is, 
from  the  fpheroidical  figure  of  the  earth; 
for  if  the  earth  was  a perfeft  fphere,  its 
axis  would  always  continue  parallel  to 
itfelf,  and  confequently  have  no  fuch 
motion.  Hence  the  reafon  of  the  pre- 
ceflion  of  the  equinoflial  points  may  be 
eafily  conceived ; for  the  circle  E P A, 
pafling  through  both  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic  and  equator,  will  be  thefolftitial 
colure,  and  A the  Iblftitial  point,  when 
fbfi  a-jcis  of  the  earth  points  to  P ; but 


after  feventy-two  years,  when  it  poi,,. 
to  Q^,  then  the  great  circle  E QB  will  it ' 
the  folfticial  colure,  and  B thefoKficj 
And  becaufe  the  equinoftial  points  art 
always  ninety  degrees  diftant  from  tke 
folftices,  they  .muft  confequently  move  in 
the  fame  time,  through  the  fame  arch 
and  the  fame  way,  - <ow.  wellward,  or  in 
antecedentia. 

This  retrograde  motion,  by  carrying  tl,j 
equinoftial  points  to  meet  the  ftm  inhji 
apparent  annual  motion,  makes  him  ar- 
rive at  theni  fooner  every  year  than  he 
would  do  if  thofe  points  continued  im. 
moveable  s and  this  arch  of  regrelTion 
being  50"  a year,  or  one  degree  in 
feventy-two  years,  makes  the  equinoxes 
happen  20' in  time  fooner  each  year  than 
they  would  otherwife  do.  And  thougli 
this  change  be  not  fenfible  in  a few  years, 
yet  theft  .points  are  found  to  have  a very 
different  fituation  from  what  they  had  two 
thoufand  years  ago. 

By  reafon  of  this  pi  eceflion  of  the  cqci. 
niflial  points,  the  fixed  ftars,  feera  to 
move  towards  the  call,  and  thereby  to 
have  their  longitude,  which  is  always 
reckoned  upon  the  ecliptic,  from  the 
vernal  equinoftial  point,  encrealed  ; add 
hence  the  conftellations  feem  to  have  dr. 
ferted  the  places  allotted  them  by  the  anti- 
ent  aftronomers;  for  inftance,  the  begin, 
ningof  the  fign  aries,  which  in  Hippar- 
chus’s  time,  was  near  the  vernal  equinoc- 
tial point,  and  gave  name  to  that  point  of 
the  ecliptic,  is  now  removed  near  a whole 
fign,  or  thirty  degrees,  eaftward  ; folliat 
aries  is  now  where  taurus  ufed  to  he, 
taurus  where  gemiui  ufed  to  be,  Si, 
and  thus  all  the  conftellations  of  the 
zodiac  have  changed  their  antient  places) 
blit  to  avoid  confufion,  aftronomers  have 
thought  fit  to  let  the  feveral  portions  of 
the  ecliptic,  where  theft  conftellations 
were  at  firft  obferved  to  be,  retain  theit 
old  names;  fo  that  the  vernal  equinoc- 
tial point  is  (fill  reckoned  the  firft  degree 
of  aries.  However  theft  oortions  of  the 
ecliptic,  where  the  conftellations  were  st 
firft,  are  called  anajlra,  to  diftinguilh 
them  from  the  places  where  they  now  are, 
which  are  termed  ftellata.  See  the  article 
Constellation. 

PRECIOUS  Stones,  or  Gems,  in  na- 
tural hiftory.  See  the  article  Gem. 

PRECIPE,  or  Praecipe  quod  reddat, 
in  law,  a writ  that  extends  as  well  10 
writs  cf  right  as  to  other  writs  of  entry 
and  poffqflion.  ' ; 

It  'is  fometimes  called  a writ  of  rigltl 
' clots, 
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clofe,  when  iffued  out  of  the  court  of 
chancery  clofe .5  fometimes  a writ  of  right 
patent,  when  it  iffues  out  of  chancery, 
patent,  or  open,  to  any  lords  court, for 
any  of  his  tenants  deforced,  againft  his 
deforcer. 

PRECIPITANT  pracipiians,  in  che- 
miftry,  is  applied  to  any  liquor,  which, 
when  poured  on  a folution,  feparates 
what  is  diflblved,'  and  makes  it  precipi- 
tate, or  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  velFel. 

The  term  precipitant  is  alto  ufed,  in  me- 
dicine, to  denote  any  remedy  that  mo- 
derates the  heat  of  the  blood,  by  fepa- 
rating,  as  is  fuppofed,  any  heterogeneous 
matter  contained  therein. 

PRECIPITATE,  pracipitatus,  in  cKe- 
miftry,  a fubftance  which  having  been 
diffolved  in-a  proper  menftruum,  is  again 
feparated  from  its  folvent,  and  thrown 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  by 
pouring  fome  other  liquor  upon  it. 

White  precipitate  of  mercury  is  made 
thus : take  of  fal  armoniac  and  of  cor- 
rofive  fuhlimate,  each  an  equal  quantity  ; 
diffolve  them  together  in  common  water, 
and  filtrate  the  folution  through  paper  : 
then  add  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium, 
enough  to  caufe  the  matter  to  precipitate  : 
pour  off  the  water,  and  add  more  frelh 
water  feveral  times  ; and  when  the  pow- 
der has  been  thus  perfe'Stly  freed  from  its 
acrimony,  let  it  be  dried  for  ufe  ; which 
is  principally  in  unguents  for  cutaneous 
foulneffes,  a dram  of  it  to  an  ounce  of 
pomatum,  being  the  ulual  proportion; 
for  if  ufed  internally,  it  not  only  purges 
and  fometimes  vomits,  but  is  very  apt  to 
bring  on  a falivation.  See  the  article 
Salivation. 

For  the  other  preparations  of  mercury, 
improperly  called  precipitates,  fee  the 
article  Mercury. 

PRECIPITATION,  precipitatio,  a pro- 
cefs  in  chemiftry,  which  is  a kind  of  re- 
paration, whereby  the  particles  of  a bo- 
dy diffolved  and  fufpended  in  any  men- 
flruous  liquor,  are  detached  therefrom, 
_and  fall  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  velfel. 
Thefe  particles  fometimes  precipitate  of 
their  own  accord,  but  oftener  by  the  af- 
fillance  of  fome  other  liquor  added  to  the 
meriftiuum.  So  that  precipitation  is  the 
refeparating  folid  bodies  from  any  fluid 
menftruum,  wherein  they  are  diffolved, 
by  the  addition  of  a third  body,  which, 
counterafling  the  power  of  the  men- 
fliuum,  caules  that  which  was  diffolved 
to  regain  its  folid  form,  and  fubiide  in  the 

' Hate  of  a powder,  ’ 
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The  great  law  of  precipitation,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Shaw,  is  this ; whenever  one 
body  has  diffolved  another,  and  a third 
be  added  to  the  folution  ; which  third 
has  a greater  relation  to  either  of  the 
former,  thah  they  have  to  each  dtherj 
then  the  union  of  the  two  firft  will  be 
diffolved,  and  the  third  uniting  itfeif  ei- 
ther with  the  firft  or  fecond,  leaves  the 
other  at  liberty  to  fall  to  the  bottom,  or 
rife  to  the  top,  according  to  its  fpecific 
gravity  : thus  if  camphor  be  diffolved  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  water  be  added  to  the 
folution,  it  is  thereby  made  to  float  upoa 
the  fiirface;  becaufe  there  is  a greater, 
appetite  of  union  between  water  and  the 
fpirit  of  wiiie,  than  there  is  between  cam- 
phor and  that  fpirit. 

As  precipitation  is  apparently  oppofife 
to  folution,  its  application  mull  be  ne- 
ceffarily  founded  on  the  fame  principles. 
The  tnanner  of  its  performance  is  a 
Ample  commixture  of  the  precipitans 
widi  the  folution  to  be  precipitated  ; on- 
ly with  this  caution  in  refpeit  to  bodies 
which  produce  much  ebullition  on  their 
mixture,  that  the  precipitant  (hould  be 
added  gradually,  left  they  overflow  the 
veffel. 

After  the  precipitated  fediment  is  per- 
feflly  fornved,  it  mull  be  recovered  from 
the  fluid  by  a proper  method  of  exfictsi- 
tion  ; to  which,  in'  the  cafe  of  faline 
bodies,  edulcoratloi)  is  likewife  previ- 
oufly  neceflfary.  This  is  bell  peiforiiied 
by  filtring  off  the  fluid  and  laying  out 
the  wet  powder,  when  of  a eonfiftence, 
in  drops  or  pieces,  as  was  before  direfiled 
in  the  preparation  of  powders'  by  levi- 
gation. 

To  account  for  the  proegfs  of  precipita- 
tion. A fluid  raenllruum  may  be  made 
to  fullain  a body  fpecifically  heavief  than 
itfeif,  either  by  making  the  refinance 
arifing  froth  the  cohefion  of  the  parts  of 
the  fluid  equal  to  the  excefs  of  fpecific 
gravity  of  tliofe  bodies  above  that  of  the 
menftruum  ; or  by  the  heavy  bodies  be- 
ing joined  to  fome  lighter  one;  fo  th.it 
the  tvvo  together  only  make  one  whole 
equal  in  weight  to  the  fluid.  In  the  firft 
cafe,  we  know  the  refiftance  is  ftill  pro- 
portional (o  llfofuiface  of  the  corpufclesj 
lb  that  the  furface  being  diminilhed,  the 
refiftance  is  vveakened  j the  proportion 
therefore  of  the  tenacity  of  the  inenftruum 
to  the  gravity  of  the  corpufcles  being- 
thus’  deftroyed,  a precipitation  muft 
enfue’.' 

Boerhaave  makes  the  foliovving  obferva- 
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tions  on  the  different  manner  in  which 
precipitation  is  performed  by  feveral  dif- 
ferent agents.  I.  By  water  poured  on 
oils  diffolved  in  alcohol,  where  the  liquor 
turns  milky,  a.  By  water  poured  to 
folid  refins  diffolved  in  alcohol,  where 
alfo  the  liquor  turns  milky.  3.  By  water 
in  the  diftillation  of  oily  fpirits,.  if  any 
water  run  after  the  fpirit  is  drawn  off. 
4.  By  acids  on  acids  5 thus  filver  and 
mercury  are  precipitated  out  of  fpirit  of 
nitre,  in  which  they  have  been  diffolved 
by  adding  fpirit  of  fait.  5.  By  metals 
with  metals,  and  other  bodies.  Thus, 
for  example,  dilute  an  ounce  of  Giver 
diffolved  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  with  twelve 
times  the  quantity  of  rain- water;  put 
polilhed  plates  of  copper  into  this  liquor, 
and  the  Giver  will  be  precipitated,  and  the 
copper  diffolved!  then  put  this  folution 
of  copper  into  another  glafs,  and  add  to 
it  polilhed  plates  of  iron;  the  copper 
will  be  precipitated  and  cafe  over  the 
iron ; Gnally,  the  copper  falls  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  iron  diffolves.  Pour 
this  folution  of  iron  into  a frefh  glafs, 
and  drop  upon  it  oil  of  tartar  per  deli- 
quium  ; the  diffolved  iron  immediately 
falls  to  the  bottom,  and  the  alkali  unites 
with  the  acid,  and  regenerates  true  nitre, 
after  fo  many  changes.  Thus  does  this 
fait  travel  fi-om  one  body  to  another  al- 
moft  unaltered,  though  it  is  more  attraft- 
ed  by  one  than  aitother,  till  at  length  it 
refts  in  that  which  in  this  refpefl  is  the 
ftrongeft,  and  is  from  thence  expelled, 
when  oil  of  vitriol  is  poured  upon  the 
nitre  thus  regenerated.  On  thefe  two 
principles  precipitation  depends,  and  is 
the  true  and  often  abftrufecaufe  of  num- 
berlefs  wonderful  operations,  both  in  art 
and  nature.  Take  a grain  of  white  or 
red  precipitate,  rub  it  upon  a polilhed 
and  healed  copper-plate,  and  wherever 
the  matter  has  paffed,  the  copper  will 
immediately  look  like  Giver ; for  the 
copper  attrafls  the  acid  of  the  nitre  from 
the  calx  of  the  mercury,  and  thus  pre- 
fently  makes  an  amalgam  Upon  the  fur- 
face  of  the  copper,  and  then  acquires  a 
Giver  colour.  6-  Alkalies  often  preci- 
pitate things  diffolved  by  acids.  This 
happens  frequently,  but  not  always,  nor 
in  perfefticin  : alkali  precipitates  copper 
diffolved  by  an  acid,  but  the  copper  is 
afterwards  diffolved  by  a fait  made  cf  the 
two.  7.  Acids  generally  precipitate 
things  diffolved  by  alkalies  ; but  in  this 
cafe  alfo  there  are  fome  proceffes  which 
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fhewus  exceptions.  8.  Sharp  fait!,  wit),; 
out  being  changed,  and  lying  perfejji’ 
concealed,  have  ftrange  and  unexpeflej 
effeSs  by  means  of  precipitation.  If  a,, 
ounce  of  luna  cornea,  which  is  perfeflly 
fcentlefs,  inGpid,  and  uhaflive,  and  ah 
fords  no  Ggn  of  acrimony  in  the  Grc  bj 
ground,  and  united  in  a ftfdng  heat ’in  j 
glafs  retort  with  half  an  ounce  of  itio. 
dorous  and  perfeGlly  infipid  reguliis  of 
antimony,  there  inftantly  arifes  an  ex- 
tremely ftrong  poifon,  or  an  exceeding, 
ly  corroGve  butter  of  antimony,  the  ex. 
halation  of  which  proves  ihottal. 
fee:  in  this  one  infiance  how  dangerous 
the  art  of  mixing  is,  and  with  wlijt 
care  we  ought  to  go  about  the  compounil. 
ing  of  bodies. 

PRECIPUT,  or  Pr.® ciPUATfi,  in  the 
french  jurifprudence,  denotes  the  right 
of  primogeniture  among  coparceners, 
whereby  the  eldefi  has  always  the  prin- 
cipal fief,  or  manor. 

PRECISION,  pracl/io,  among  logicians, 
the  fame  with  abfiradlion.  See  the  artide 
Abstraction. 

PRECONIS  ATION,  in  the  conGflory  cf 
Rome,  a declaration  made  by  the  cardi- 
nal-patron, or  protestor,  of  a perfon  no- 
minated by  fome  prince  to  a prelatute, 
by  virtue  of  letters-patent,  whereof  he 
is  the  bearer;  with  which  the  pope  cora- 
plymgj  gives  his  collation.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Collation. 

PRECONTRACT,  in  law,  properly  lig. 
nlGes  a contraft  made  before  anolhEr, 
but  is  chiefly  applied  to  marriage-con- 
trafts.  See  Contract  and  Marriacei 

PRECOP,  an  old  decayed  city  of  europein 
Turky,  Gtuated  at  the  entrance  of  ike 
Ifthmus  which  unites  Little  Tartarylo 
the  peninfula  of  Crim  Tartary:  call  lon- 
gitude 37®  40',  north  latitude  46° +0'. 

PRECORDIA,  ptacordia,  in  anatomy,  s 
general  name  for  the  parts  Gtuated  about 
the  heart,  in  the  fore-part  of  the  thorax 
as  the  diaphragm,  pericardium,  andenen 
the  heart  itfelf,  with  the  fpleen,  lungs, 
6fr.  See  Heart,  Diaphragm,  ®<i 

PRECURSOR,  pracurfor,  in  tbeoiogy, 
denotes  a fore  runner,  or  perfon  tvlio 
goes  before  any  one  to  notify  his  com- 
ing. The  term  precurfor,  however,  is 
peculiarly  applied  to  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tifl,  who  is  ftyled  the  precurfor  of  Jefus 
Chrift. 

PREDECESSOR,  properly  GgnlHes  a per- 
fon who  has  preceded  or  gone  btfore 
another  in  the  fame  office  or  employ- 
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ment ; in  which  fenfe,  it  is  diftinguiftied 
from  anceftor.  See  Ancestors. 

predestination,  in  general,  figni- 
fies  a decree  of  God,  whereby,  from  all 
eternity,  he  ordained  fuch  a concatena- 
tion of  caufes  as  muft  produce  every  event 
by  a kind  of  fatal  neceflity,  and  maugre 
all  oppofition.  See  the  articles  Fate, 
Necessity, 

In  this  fenfe,  the  Turks  are  great  prede- 
ftinarians ; and  on  this  account  are  much 
more  daring  in  battle,  and  willingly  en-' 
counter  greater  dangers  than  they  would 
otherwife  do.  See  Mahometans. 
Predeftination,  among  chriftians,  is  ufed 
in  a more  limited  fenfe,  for  a judgment 
or  decree  of  God,  whereby  he  has  refolv- 
ed,  from  all  eternity,  to  fave  a certain 
number  of  perfons,  from  thence  called 
eleft  j fo  that  the  reft  of  mankind  being 
left  in  a ftate  of  impenitence,  are  faid  tp 
be  reprobated.  See  Reprobation. 
Nothing  has  occafioned  more  difputes 
than  this  thorny  fubjefil  of  predeftination ; 
the  lutherans  fpeak  of  it  with  horror, 
whilft  the  calvinifts  contend  for  it  with 
great  zeal ; the  molinifts  and  jefuits 
preach  it  down  as  a moft  dangerous  doc- 
trine, whilft  the  janfenifts  alfert  it  as  an 
article  of  faith  j the  arminians,  remon- 
ftrants,  and  pelagians,  are  all  avowed 
enemies  to  predeftination.  See  Luthe- 
rans, Calvinists,  Jesuits,  &c. 

PREDETERMINATION,  in  philofo- 
phy,  that  concurrence  of  God,  which  de- 
termines men  in  all  their  aflions,  both 
good  and  evil;  and  this  concurrence, 
or  influence,  is  called  phyfical  predeter- 
mination, or  premotion  ; for  divines 
maintain,  that  God  has  no  iliare  in  the 
lins  of  mankind,  inafmuch  as  he  only  af- 
fords his  concurrence  to  the  phylical  part 
of  their  aftions,  not  to  the  moral  part. 

But  whether  even  fuch  a phyfical  con- 
currence be  neceflary,  is  ftrongly  con- 
troverted. The  fcotitts  urge,  that  all  na- 
tural caufes  are,  of  their  own  natures, 
determined  to  certain  aflions ; whence 
it  Ihould  feem  needlefs  to  call  in  any  far- 
ther afliftance  : for  the  nature  of  fire,  for 
inftance,  being  to  warm  things  properly 
applied  to  it;  when  any  thing  is  fo  ap- 
plied, what  occafion  for  any  foreign  in- 
fluence to  caufe  the  fire  extert  its  heat 
upon  it?  Again,  this  predetermination  - 
feems  Hill  lefs  requifite  to  produce  human 
aflions ; fince  the  foul  muft  be  at  lead 
allowed  the  common  privilege  of  a fecond 
caufe,  and  to  produce  its  own  aftions  as 
well  as  other  ftriftly  natural  agents.  See 
VOL.  HI, 


the  articles  Will  and  C a if  S fi. 
The  thomifts,  on  the  other  hand,  ftrongly 
alfert  phyfical  predetermination,  argiiing 
from  the  fubordiiiation  of  fecond  caufeS 
to  the  firft  : for,  fay  they,  where  there 
are  feveral  fubbrdinate  caiifes,  the  lower 
do  not  aft  unlefs  moved  thereto  by  the 
firft.  Another  argument  they  draw  from 
the  dominion  of  God  ; for  according  to 
them,  the  eflence  of  all  dominion  con- 
fifts  in  direfting  and  applying  things  fiib- 
jeft  thereto,  to  its  own  operations ; if 
the  dominion  be  moral,  ^morally  3 and  if 
it  be  alfo  phyfical,  phyfically. 

PREDIAL  TITHES,  are  thofe  that  are 
paid  of  things  arifing  and  growing  from 
the  ground  only ; as  corrtj  hay,  fruitj 
&?£■•  See  the  article  Tithes. 

PREDICABLE,  among  logicians,  denotes 
a general  quality  which  may  be  predi- 
cated, or  alferted  of  fevetal  things  ; thus 
animal  is  predicable  of  mankind,  beafls, 
Ijirds,  fillies,  &c. 

Predicables  are  only  general  or  abftraft 
ideas,  for  a farther  account  of  which,  fee 
the  articles  Abstract,  Idea,  and 
General  terms. 

The  fchoolmen  reduce  predicables  to  five 
claffes,  •viz,  genus,  fpecies,  proprium, 
difference,  and  accidens.  See  the  articles 
Genus,  Species,  &c. 

PREDICAMENT,  among  logicians,  the 
fame  with  category.  See  Category, 

PREDICATE,  pradkatum,  in  logic,  that 
part  of  a propofition  which  affirms  or 
denies  fomething  of  the  fubjeft  : thus, 
in  thefe  propofitions,  fnow  is  •vjhite,  ink 
is  not  •tvhite,  whitenefs  is  the  predicate 
which  is  affirmed  of  fnow,  and  denied  of 
ink.  See  the  article  Proposition. 

It  is  a celebrated  law  in  predicates,  that 
nothing  is  efteemed  to  be  abfolutely  af- 
firmed of  another,  unlefs  it  be  affirmed 
in  fuch  a manner,  as  wants  nothing  ei- 
ther in  the  fubjeft,  predicate,  or  copula 
to  make  it  true. 

This  alfo  is  a noted  property  of  a pre- 
dicate, that  it' contains  in  feme  mealure 
its  own  fubjeft;  thus  metal  contains 
gold,  filver,  copper,  &c.  of  which  it  is 
predicated. 

Every  predicate  is  indeed  an  attribute; 
but  every  attribute  is  not  a predicate ; 
thus  foul,  learning,  are  attributed  to 
man,  but  not  predicated  of  him. 

PREDICATING,  in  logic,  the  aft  of  af- 
firming or  denying  fomething  of  a thing, 

' as  a man  is  not  an  angel ; body  is  a fub- 
ftance,  &c. 

Things  predicated  of  others  are  redoct- 
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blp,  I.  To  genera,  as  animal,  of  a man, 
&c.  2.  Forms,  as  wliitenefs,  of  fnow,  ©V. 
And,  3.  Equals,ofthingsofequa!  extent, 
as  fpecies,  difference,  property,  &c. 

The  I'cliooltnen  diftlnguifti  I'everal  ways 
of  predicating,  as,  1.  In  tjtiod  tantiim, 
which  is  to  predicate  effentially,  both  as 
to  the  thing  and  manner,  as  honour  is  a 
‘virtue,  2.  In  quale  tantum,  which  is 
to  predicate  accidentally,  both  as  to  the 
thing  ^nd  manner,  as  John  is  afcholar. 
And,  3.  In  quale  quid,  or  in  quale  poll: 
quid,  which  is  to  predicate  both  elTen- 
tially  and  accidentally,  as  man  is  ra- 
tional. 

PREDICTION,  jtrtediSio,  the  foretelling 
of  what  is  to  come,  either  by  divine  re- 
velation, art,  or  conjeflure. 

PREDOMINANT,  pradominans,  that 
which  prevails,  or  has  tome  fuperiority, 

, over  another  thing. 

PRE-EMPTION,  praemptio,  a privilege 
antiently  allowed  the  king’s  pourveyor,  to 
have  the  (li  ft  buying  of -corn,  &c,  for 

. the  king’s  houfliold,  but  taken  away  by 
ttat,  ig  Car.  II. 

PREENING,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  aflion 
of  birds  dreffing  their  feathers,  to  enable 
them  to  glide  the  more  readily  through 
the  air,  &e. 

For  this  purpofe  they  have  tvro  peculiar 
glands  on  their  rump,  which  fecrete  an 
unfluous  matter  into  a bag  that  is  per- 
forated, out  of  which  the  bird  occafion- 
ally  draws  it  with  its  bill. 

PRE-EXISTENCE,  pr^e  exijleniia,  the 
hate  of  a thing  adtually  in  being  before 
another. 

PREFACE,  prafatio,  fomething  intro- 
duflory  10  a book,  to  inform  the  reader 
of  the  delign,  method,  &e.  ohferved 
therein;  and  generally  whatever  is  r.e- 
ceffary  to  facilitate  the  underftanding  of 
a book. 

Prtf.icmg  is  a peculiar  fpecies  of  writ- 
ing, being  neither  argumentation,  dif- 
courfe,  narration,  nor  apology. 

PREFECT,  prafedius,  in  amient  Rome, 
one  of  the  chief  magiftrates  who  govern- 
ed in  the  abfence  of  the  kings,  confuls, 
and  emperors. 

This  power  was  grealeft  under  the  em- 
perors. His  chief  care  was  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city,  taking  cognizance  of 
all  crimes  committed  therein,  and  within 
a hundred  miles.  He  judged  capitally 
and  finally,  anrl  even  prefuied  in  the  fe- 
nate.  He  bad  the  fuperintendance  of  the 
provilions,  building,  and  navigation. 
The  preftfl  of  modern  Rome  differs  little 
I 


from  the  antient  prEefeftns,  his  auiFia. 
rity  only  extending  to  forty  miles  round 
the  city. 

Prefect  of  the  pnsiorium,  prafeHus  fr^. 
torii,  the  leader  of  the  pretorian  bands 
deftined  for  the  emperor’s  guards,  con- 
fifting,  according  to  Dion,  of  10,000  men. 
This  officer,  according  to  Suetonius,  was 
inHituted  by  Auguftus,  and  ufually  taken 
from  among  the  knights. 

By  the  favour  of  the  emperors  his  power 
grew  very  confiderable;  to  reduce  which, 
Conftantine  divided  the  prefeflure  of  the 
praetorium  into  four  prefeflures,  and 
each  of  thefe  again  he  fubdivided  into 
civil  and  military  departments,  though 
the  name  was  only  referved  to  him  who 
was  invefted  with  the  civil  authority, 
and  that  ef  comes  belli  given  him  who 
commanded  the  cohorts. 

PREFIX,  or  Affix,  in  grammar,  a par. 
tide  added  at  the  beginning  of  a word, 
either  to  diverfify  its  form,  or  to  alter  its 
fignificaiion. 

PREGNANCY,  the  ftateofa 

woman  who  has  conceived,  or  is  with 
child.  See  the  articles  Generatios, 
Conception,  Foetus,  &c. 

The  ftopping  of  the  menftnial  difeharge, 

■ is  the  firft  fign  of  pregnancy;  then  a 
fwelling  of  the  btll.y,  in  a globofe,  not 
irregular,  protuberant  figure;  and  about 
the  twentieth  week  of  pregnancy,  the 
motion  of  the  foetus  : and,  indeed,  this 
motion  is  the  only  certain  I’ymptom,  by 
which  a living  foetus  can  be  diflinguilh- 
ed  from  a mole,  See  the  article  Mote. 
The  feveral  diforders  incident  to  preg- 
nant women,  as  hEemorrhages,  flatulen- 
cies, haemorrhoids,  &c.  are  treated  of 
under  their  refpeflive  articles 
RHAGE,  Flatulency,  &c. 

But  more  el'pecially  the  article  Abor- 
tion ought  to  be  confulted,  where  the 
means  of  preventing  this  dangerous,  and 
but  too  often  fatal  accident,  are  particu- 
larly confidered. 

And  as  to  the  methods  of  delivery,  and 
the  treatment  both  of  the  mother  and 
child  during  the  time  of  lying-in,  Sr, 
they  may  be  found  under  the  articles 
Delivery,  Infant,  Lochia,  Ly- 
ing-in WaMEN,  &c. 

Negative  PREGNANT,  in  law.  See  the 
article  Negative. 

Ws.HfVttlOh,  prajudicium,  does  not  mean 
a judgment  merely  as  prior  to  another 
in  refpeft  Of  time,  hut ’as  being  paW 
before  the  things  were  duly  conlidered 
and  fully  underltoGd;  Hence  prew&e. 
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is  fometimes  called  anticipation,,  and  a 
preconceived  opinion  j and  makes  one  of 
the  many  caufes  of  error.  See  Error.. 

PRELA-TE,  an  ecclefiaftic  raifed  to  fome 
eminent  and  fuperior  dignity  in  the 
church;  as  bifhops,  archbifliops,  patri- 
archs, Sfc.-  See  BtSHOP,  tsfc. 

PRELIMINARY,  in  general,  denotes 
fomething  to  be  examined  and  deter- 
mined, before  an' affair  can  be  treated  of 
to  the  purpofe. 

The  preliminaries  of  peace  confift  chiefly 
in  fettling  the  powers  of  einbafladors, 
and  certain  points  in  difpute,  which  muft 

. be  determined  previous  to  the  treaty 
itfelf.  See  the  articles  Embassador, 
Treaty,  &c. 

PRELUDE,  prtsludiiim,  in  mufic,  is  ufu- 
ally  a flourifli  or  irregular  air,  which  a 
mufician  plays  off-hand,  to  try  if  his  in- 
ftrument  be  in  tune,  and  fo  lead  him 
into  the  piece  to  be  played.  Very  often 
the  whole  band  in  the  orcheftra  run  a 
few  divilions,  to  give  the  tune. 

PREMISES,  or  Premisses,  pramijja,  in 
logic,  an  appellation  given  to  the  two 
firft  propofitions  of  afyllogifm,,  as  going 
before,  or  .preceding  the  conclufion.  See 
the  article  Syllogism. 

Premifes  are  the  foundation  or  princi- 
ples of  our  reafoning  ; which  being  ei- 
ther felf-evident  or  deinonftrative  propo- 
fitions,  the  truth  of  the  conclufion  is. 
equally  evident. 

Premises,  in  law,  properly  fignifies  the 
land,  fs’c.  mentioned  in  the  beginning 
of  a deed.  See  the  article  Deed. 

PREMISLAW,  a city  of  Poland,  in  the 
province  of  Red  Ruffia,  fituated  no 
miles  fouth-eaft  of  Cracow:  eaft  long. 
21°,  north  lat.  49°. 

PREMIUM,  oi-Prtemium,  properly  fig- 
nifies a reward  or  recompence;  but  it  is 
chiefly  ufed  in  a mercantile  fenfe  for 
the  fum  of  money  given  to  an  infurer 
whether  of  fliips,  houles,  lives,  iEfr.  See 
the  article  Insurance. 

The  term  premium  is  alfo  applied  to 
what  is  given  for  a thing  above  par,  or 
prime  colt;  thus  if  lottery-tickets  fell 
for  20  s.  more  than  prime  coft,  or  the 
price  at  which  the  government  iffued 
them,  this  20  s.  is  called  a premium.- 
Some  alio  ufe  premium  in  a I’ynonymous 
fenfe  with  bounty.  See  Bounty. 

A lender  of  money  accepting  a voluntary 
premium  from  the  borrower  oir  payment 
of  principal  and  intereft,  fliall  not  be 
within  the  flatutes  againft  ufury.  See  the 
article  Usury, 


PREMONSTRATENSES,  in  church- 

hiltory,  a religious  order,  inrtitmeci  by 
St.  Norbert,  about  the  year  1119, 

PREMOTION,  pramoiio,  the  lame  with 
predetermination.  See  the  article  Pre- 
DETERMINATION. 

PREMUNIENTES,  in  law,  writs  dif- 
parched  to  the  bifhops,  to  call  them  to 
parliament;  warning  them  to  bring  with 
them  the_  deans  and  archdeacons^  one 
proitor  for  each  chapter,  and  two  for 
the  clergy  of  each  diocefe.  See  the  ar- 
tide  Convocation. 

PREMUNIRE,  or  PR.fflMUNiRE,  in  law, 
is  taken  two  ways;  either  fora  writ,  or 
for  the  olFence  for  which  it  is  granted. 
Formerly  the  church  of  Rome  carried 
its  pretended  right  of  fupremacy  to  fuch 
a height,  that  leveral  flatutes  were  made 
to,  check  and  re'ftrain  the  growing  power 
of  the  pope  ; but  more  efpecially  flat. 
16  Rich.  II.  c.  5.  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  ftatute  of  premunirC, 
which  ordains  the  punifliment  of  offen- 
ders on  this  ftatute  to  be  this  : that  they 
Ihouid  be  out  of  the  king’s  protedion, 
attached  by  their  bodies,  i.  e.  iinprifoned 
at  the  king’s  pleafure,  and  lofe  their 
lands,  goods,  and  chattels. 

Premunire  is  now  chiefly  ufed  for  the 
above  punifliment,  wliicli  is  incurred  not 
only,  by  thofe  who  affert  the  pope’s  fu- 
premacy ; but  alfo  by  thofe  who  refufe 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  of  the 
king’s  fupremacy,  Sfr, 

It  is  faid  no  perfon,  who  has  incurred  a 
premunire,  can  bring  any  adion  ; and 
a writ  of  premunire  lies  as  well  for  a 
party  grieved,  as  for  the  king  ; but  the 
laws  making  offences  a premunire  are 
fo  very  fevere,  that  they  are  feldom  put 
in  execution. 

PRENANTHES,  in  botany,  a genu's  of 
thefyngenefia-polyganiia  aequalis  clafs  of 
plants,  the  compound  flower  cf  which 
is  not  imbricated,  but  confifts  of  five 
equal  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which  are 
monopetalous,  ligulated,  quadridentated, 
and  placed'  in  a Angle  circle:  the  feeds 
are  Angle,  or  one  after  each  flower,  cor- 
dated,  and  contained  in  the  cup, 

PRENDER,  in  law,  fignifies  the  povaei- 
or  right  a perfon  has  to  take  a thing, 

, before  it  is  offered. 

And  prender  de  baron,  litmlly  fignifies 
to  take  a hufband ; but  in  law  It  is  ufed 
as  an  exception,  to  difahle  the  widow 
from  purfuing  an  appeal  of  murder, 
againft  one  who  had  killed  her  former 
hufband. 
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PRENOMEN,  pranomen,  among  the  an- 
tient  Romans,  a name  prefixed  to  their 
family-name,  anfwering  to  our  chriftian 
name:  fuch  are  Caius,  Lucius,  Marcus. 

PRENOTION,  prisnotio,  a piece  ofknow- 
Jedge,  naturally  preceding  fome  other  j 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  antecedent; 
which  mu  ft  precede  that  of  the  confe- 
quent, 

PREPARING  MEDICINES,  praparmtia 
medicamenta,  fuch  as  prepare  the  morbid 
humours,  and  difpofe  them  to  feparate 
from  the  healthy,  and  pafs  off  by  eva- 
cuation. 

Some  have  alfo  given  the  appellation  of 
preparing  veffels,  wafii  praparantia,  to 
the  fpermatic  veffels.  See  the  articles 
Generation  and  Spermatic. 

PREPARATION, in  mathe- 
matics, fomething  preparatory  to  the  de- 
monftration  of  a propofitjon.  Thus  if 
a propofition  in  geometry  is  to  be  de- 
monftrated,  the  preparation  confifts  in 
drawing  certain  lines ; and  if  a propo- 
fition in  arithmetic,  in  fome  computation 
to  be  preyipufly  made  to  come  at  the  de- 
monttration. 

Preparation,  in  pharmacy.  &c.  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  managing  any 
medicine,  in  order  to  fit  it  to  ferve  the 
purpofes  for  vvhich  if  is  intended. 

The  operations  which  go  by  this  name 
are  various,  as  decoflion,  infufion,  cal- 
c nation,  fubliraation,  &c.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Decoction,  £fr. 

Preparation,  in  anatomy,  the  apt  of 
preferving  the  parts  of  animals  for  ana- 
tomical ufes  ; which  is  done  either  by 
drying  them  thoroughly,  or  putting  them 
in  a proper  liquor. 

In  drying  parts  which  are  thick,  when 
■ the  weather  is  warm,  care  muft  be  taken 
to  prevent  putrefaflio'n,  fly-blows,  in- 
fers, &c.  This  is  eafijy  done  by  the 
tife  of  a folution  of  corroflve.  fublimate 
in  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  drachms  of  fublimate  to  a pound  of 
fpirit : the  part  fliould  be  moifteneff  with 
this  liquor’  as  it  driesj',  and  by  this  me- 
thod the  body  of  a child  may  be  kept 
fafe  even  in  fumm'ei;..  Tried  prepara- 
tions are  apt  to  crack  and  moulder 
away  in  keeping ; to  prevent  this  their 
furface  fliould.  be  covered  yvith  a thick 
varnilh,  repeated  as  often  as  occafiop 
requires, 

Though  feveral  parts  prepared  dry  are 
tifeful,  yet  others  muft  be  fo  managed 
iS  to  be  always  flexible,  and  nearer  a na- 


tural ftate;  which  may  be  done  in  a 
well  reflified  colourlefs  fpirit  of  wine,  to 
which  is  added  a fmall  quantity  of  the 
fpirit  of  vitriol  or  nitre.  'When  thefe 
are  properly  mixed,  they  neither  change 
their  colour  nor  the  confiftence  of  the 
parts,  except  where  there  are  lerous  or 
mucous  liquors  contained  in  them.  The 
brain,  even  of  a young  child,  in  this 
mixture  grows  fo  firm  as  to  admit  of 
gentle  handling,  as  do  all'o  the  vitreous 
and  chryftaline  humours  of  the  eye.  The 
liquor  of  the  febacebus  glands  and  the 
femen,  are  coagulated  by  this  fpiriiuous 
mixture ; and  it  heightens  the  red  colour 
of  the  injeflion  of  the  blood -veffels,  fo 
that  after  the  part  has  been  in  n a little 
time,  feveral  . veffels  appear  which  were 
before  invifible.  If  you  will  compare 
thefe  effefils  with  what  Ruyfcli  has  I'aid 
of  his  balfam,  you  will  find  the  liquor 
above-mentioned  to  come  very  near  toil, 
The  proportion  of  the  two  Ipirits  mull 
be  changed  according  to  the  part  pte- 
pared  ; for  the  brain  and  humours  of 
the  eye,  you  muft  put  two  drachms  of 
fpirit  of  nitre  to  one  pound  of  fpirit  of 
wine.  In  preferving  other  parts  which 
are  harder,  thirty  or  forty  drops  of  the 
acid  will  be  ftifficienl ; a larger  quantity 
will  make  bones  flexible,  and  even  dif. 
folve  them.  The  part  thus  preferred 
fliould  be  always  kept  covered  with  the 
liquor,  therefore  great  care  fliould  be 
taken  to  flop  the  mouth  of  the  glafa 
with  a waxed  cork  and  a bladder  tied 
over  it,  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  (he 
fpirit. 

Some  prefer  malt-fpirit  to  fpirit  of  wine, 
becaufe  this  lafl:  is  apt  to  change  into  a 
brown  colour  ; whereas  the  mall-fpuit 
never  lofes  its  limpid  appearance. 

PREPENSED,  in  law,  denotes 

fore-thought : thus  when  a man  is  llain 
upon  a fudden  quarrel,  if  there  was  ma- 
lice prepenfed  formerly  between  them,  it 
makes  it  murder, 

PREPOSITION,  prapojitio,  in  grammar, 
one  of  the  parts  of  fpeech,  being  an  in- 
■declinable  particle  which  yet  lervts  to 
govern,  the  nouns  that  follow  it;  fuch 

. per,  pra,  propter  -,  and  through,  for; 

'■  with,  &e. 

F..Buffier  allows  it  to  be  only  a modili- 
cative  of  a part  of  fpeech,  ferving  to  cir- 
cumftantiate  a doun. 

PREPOSITUS  •villa:,  fometimes  denote 
the  chief  officer  of  the  king  in  a town, 
manor,  dr  village.  In  anticnt  record!, 

ill 
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Jewas  no  more  than  the  lord’s  bailiff; 
he  is  alfo,  in  later  writers,  the  conftable 
or  petty  conftable. 

PREPUCE,  praputium,  in  anatomy,  the 
forefkin  ; being  a prolongation  of  the 
cutis  of  the  penis,  covering  the  glans. 
See  the  article  Penis. 

prerogative,  prterogat'vva,  a pre- 
eminence which  one  perfon  has  over 
another. 

Prerogative  of  the  king,  prarogatinja 
regis,  that  power  which  the  king  hath, 
not  only  over  other  perfons,  but  over  the 
ordinary  courfe  of  the  common  law,  in 
right  of  his  crown. 

Such  as,  that  be  may  pardon  a perfon 
condemned  to  die,  that  the  king’s  perfon 
is  fubjeft  to  no  man’s  fuit,  his  poffeffions 
cannot  he  taken  from  him  by  any  vio- 
lence, his  goods  are  fubjeft  to  no  tribute, 
nor  deftrainable,  &c. 

Prerogative- COURT,  a court  belong- 
ing to  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
wherein  wills  are  proved  and  admini. 
Illations  granted  that  belong  to  the  arch- 
bifhop  by  his  prerogative;  that  is,  where 
the  party,  at  his  death,  had  five  pounds, 
or  upwards,  out  of  the  diocefe  where  he 
died,  and  within  the  archbiftiop’s  pro- 
vince. See  Will,  Probate,  Sfr. 

All  citations  and  decrees  run  in  the  arch- 
biftiop’s name. 

This  court  is  kept  in  the  common-hall  in 
Doftors-commons,  in  the  afternoon,  next 
day  after  the  Arches.  The  judge  is  at- 
tended by  the  regifter,  who  fets  down 
the  a£ls  of  the  court,  keeps  records,  ori- 
ginal wills,  It  is  called  the  prero- 
gative-olKce,  now  kept  in  Deans- court, 
London. 

The  archbilhop  of  York  hath  alfo  the 
like  court,  called  his  exchequer. 

PRESA,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  a charafler 
or  mark  (hewing  when  and  where  a per- 
former in  a concert  is  to  begin  to  fing  or 
play  ; but  in  particular,  in  fugues  or 
canons,  it  is  thus  marked  + over  the  note 
at  which  the  fecond  part,  which  is  to 
follow  or  imitate  the  firlt,  muft  begin. 
If  the  mark  be  repeated  a fecond  time, 
it  is  to  (hew  the  place  where  the  third 
part  muft  begin,  to  imitate  the  fecond  ; 
and  fo  on  through  all  the  parts. 

PRESAGE,  in  antiquity,  de-’ 

notes  an  augury,  or  fign  of  fome  future 
event ; which  was  chiefly  taken  from  the 
flight  of  birds,  the  entrails  of  viiSims, 
&c.  See  Augury  and  Arusp'ices. 
Among  phyficians,  the  term  prefage  is 
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fometimes  ufed  for  prognoftic.fign , See 
the  article  Prognostic. 

PRESBURG,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  a 
large  city,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Da- 
nube, fifty  miles  eaft  of  Vienna:  eaft 
long.  17®  30',  north  lat.  48®  20'. 

PRESBYS,  in  ornithology,  a name  by 
which  fome  have  called  the  regulus  cri- 
ftatus,  or  golden  crowned  wren. 

PRESBYTA,  vrjEcr^uTnc,  in  optics,  a per- 
fon whofe  eyes  being  flat,  can  fee  dittant 
objefils  diftinflly,  but  thofe  near  con- 
fufedly ; which  defefil  of  fight  got  this 
appellation,  becaufe  old  people  are  natu- 
rally fubjeft  to  it. 

Spefilacles,  or  convex  glalTes,  are  the 
only  remedy  for  this  defefl ; for  if  thefe 
are  well  fitted  to  the  degree  of  flatnefs  of 
the  eyes,  they  caufe  the  rays  of  light  to 
converge  in  fuch  a manner  from  near  ob- 
jefils,  as  to  make  them  fall  exaflly  on 
the  retina,  and  thereby  produce  diftinft 
vifion.  See  the  article  Vision. 

PRESBYTER,  in  the  primitive  chriftian 
church,  an  elder,  one  of  the  fecond  or- 
der of  ecclefiaftics ; the  other  two  being 
biOiops  and  deacons.  See  the  articles 
Bishop  and  Deacon. 

Prefbyter,  or  elder,  is  a word  borrowed 
from  the  greek  Iranflation  of  the  old  tefta- 
ment,  where  it  commonly  fignifies  ruler 
or  governor;  it  being  a note  of  office 
and  dignity,  npt  of  age,  and  in  this  fenfe 
biftiops  aie  fometimes  called  prefbyters  in 
the  new  teftament.  The  prefbyters  might 
baptize,  preach,  confecrate  and  admini- 
fter  the  eucharift  in  the  bifhop’s  abfence, 
in  his  prefence,  if  he  authorized  and 
deputed  them ; and  the  billiops  did  fcarce 
any  thing  in  the  government  of  the 
church  without  their  advice,  con.^ent  and 
amicable  concurrence. 

The  grand  difpute  between  the  follow- 
ers of  ihe  geneva  and  roman  difcipline  is 
about  the  famenefs  and  difference  of 
prefbyters  and  bilhops  at  the  time  of  the 
apoftles. 

PRESBYTERIANS,  a fea  of  proteftants, 
fo  called  from  their  maintaining  that  the 
government  of  the  church  appointecT  in 
the  new  teftament  was  by  prelbyteries  ; 
that  is,  by  rainifters  and  ruling  elders, 
affociated  for  its  government  and  difci- 
pline. 

The  prefbyterians  affirm,  that  there  is 
no  order  in  the  church  as  eftabliihed  by 
Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  fuperior  to  that 
of  prefbyters;  that  all  minifters,  being 
Rmballadors  of  Chrift,  are  equal  by  their 
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commiffion  ; and  that  elder  or  prefbytcr, 
and  bifliop  are  the  fame  in  name  and 
office  ; for  which  they  alledge,  JiSs  xx. 
aS,  fife. 

The  only  difference  between  them  and 
the  church  of  England,  relates  to  difei- 
pline  and  church-government.  Their 
highefi:  affembly  is  a fynod,  which  rhay 
be  provincial,  national,  or  cecumenical  j 
and  they  allow  of  appeals  from  inferior 
to  fuperior  affemblies  ; according  to  JiSs 
XV.  2,  6,  22,  23.  The  next  affembly 
is  compoled  of  a number  ofminiftersand 
elders,  sffociated  for  governing  the 
churches  within  certain  bounds.  This 
authority  they  foupd  upon  xi. ’30. 
A3s  XV.  4,  6,  fife.  The  Ibweft  of  their 
affemblies  or  prefbyterie's,  confifts  of  the 
miriifter  and  elders'  of  a congfegation 
who  have  power  to  cite  before  them  any 
mernber,  and  to  admonifli,  inftruiff,  re- 
buke and  fufpend  him  from  the  eucharift. 
They  have  alfo  a deacon,  whofe  office  is 
to  take  care  of  the  poor. 

The  ordination  of  their  minifters  is  by 
prayer,  falling,  and  impofilion'  of  the 
hands  of  the  prefbytery.  ' This  is  now 
the  difeipline  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

PRESCIENCE,  in  theology,  fore-kitow- 
{edge,  or  the  knowledge  which  God  has 
of  eilents'-before  they  come  to  pafs. 

PRESCRIPTION,  in  laSw,  is  a right  or 
title  acquired  by  ufeatid  time,  introduced 
for  affuring  the  property  of  effefls,  in 
favour  of  perfons  vvho  have  for  a certain 
time  had  them  in  their  poffeffion,  Pre- 
feription  Jias  been  called,  a penalty  im- 
pofed  by  the  laws  upon  negligence  ; but 
the  law  of  prefeription  does  not  punifli 
the  indolence  of  proprietors,  but  only 
interprets  their  filence  for  their  confent ; 
prefuming  that  a man  who  neglefls  to  af- 
iert  his  right  for  a feries  of  years,  gives 
it'up.  In  the  common  law,  prefeription 
is  ufually  underftood  of  a poffeffton  from 
time  immemorial,  or  beyond  the  memory 
of  man  : but  in  the  civil  law,  and  even 
in  our  common  law,  there  arc  preferip- 
tions  of  a much  ffiorter  date.  See  the 
article  Possession. 

The  things  a perfon  may  make  title  to 
by  prefeription  are,  a fair,  market,  toll, 
way,  water,  rent,  common,  park,  war- 
ren, franchile,  coiirt-leet,  waifs,  ellrajsi 
fife.  There  is  likewife  a prefeription- 
agointt  aili-.-ns  an:l  ftatutes  ! thus  by  the 
31  Eli?.  I-.  I it  is  ordained  that  ail  ac- 
tions, (Ac.  that  are  hrob'ght  up'on  ftatutes, 
the  penalty  wheiecf  belongs  to  the  king, 
^all  be  brought  within  two  years  after 
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. the  offence  is  committed,  or  ftall  Ij 
void.  By  our  ftatutes  alfo,  a judge  or 
clerk  convifted  of  falle  entering  of  pleas 
'&c.  may  be  fued  within  two  years;  but 
the  crime  of  maintenance  or  embracerv 
whereby  perjury  is  committed  by  a jury 
mull  be  profecuted  within  fix  days,  or 
other-wife  the  parties  preferibe.  See  the 
articles  Limitation  and  Action. 

Prescription,  in  medicine,  is. the  affign. 
ing  a proper  and  adequate  remedy  to  a 
diieafe,  from  an  examination  of  itsfymp. 
toms,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  vir. 
tues  and  effeils  of  the  materia  medica, 
Quincy  gives  the  following  direftions  in 
relation  to  preferiptions.  In  all  chronic 
cafes,  i-nedicines  are  to  he  contrived  as 
near  to  a diet,  as  poffible,  and  there, 
fore  the  common  drinks  and  foods  are  to 
be  medicated  as  far  as  they  will  admit, 
and  the  cafe  requires.  But  in  acute  cafes, 
which  are  genei  ally  dangerous,  all  adi. 
ftahee  ihuft  be  called  in  that  can  be  had, 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  cafe; 
and  as  medicines  ol'  efficacy  are  here 
made  ufe  of,  they  are  moll  fafely  dillri. 
buted  into  boles  or  draughts,  in  ordtr 
that  the  dofe  may  be  afeertained  to  the 
greateft  exailnefs,  efpecially  where  opiates 
are  ufed ; care  is  here  to  be  taken  to  let 
all  the  helps  to  co-operate  to'gether,  fo 
that  they  may  not  interfere  with  each 
other:  thus  a bole  ora  powder  maybe 
given  every  three,  four,  or  fix  hourt, 
with  a draught,  julep,  or  any  other 
liquid  form  after  it;  and  herein  may  is 
dropt  fpirits,  linflures,  fife,  of  the  like 
intentioh,  and  . alfo  into  (heir  cominoa 
drink:  and  the  night-dofes,  or  others, 
if  neceffai-y,  may  be  joined  with  an  opi- 
ate : externals,  if  neceflary,  may  alfo 
be  ordered  at  the  fame  time;  and  ifbli- 
fters  are  applied,  as  they  frequently  oc- 
cafion  ftranguries  and  heat  of  urine, 
emulfions  may  come  in  for  common 
drink.  Known  medicines  fliould  be dif- 
gtiifed  as  much  as  poffible,  and  all  ex- 
temporaneous medicines  be  contrived, 
not  only  with  all  the  elegance  and  plea- 
fantnefs  poffible,  but  alfo  into  the  fmalleft 
dofes  they  are  capable  of:  thus  drauglus 
to  grown  perfons  ought  never  to  exceed 
four,  ounces,  and  to  be  feld cm  above 
three,  and  boles  ought  feldom  to  weigh 
above  two  drams.  But  the  moll  general 
and  neceffary  rule  in  all  cafes  is,  to  an- 
fwer  the  end  by  as  few  medicines  as 
poffible,  and  never  to  make  a cure  woife 
than  the  difeafe.. 

PRESENCE,  prafeniia,  a term  of  rela- 
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tion  ufed  in  oppolition  to  abfence,  and 
fignifying  the  exifttnce  of  a perfon  in  a 
certain  place,  or  the  (late  of  a perfon 
confidered  as  co-exifting  with  another. 
In  this  fenfe,  an  obligation  is.  faid  to  be 
paired  in  prefence  of  a notary  and  wit- 
neftes.  At  the  breaking  open  the  feal 
of  a minor  or  abfent  perfon,  the  pre- 
fence-of  a fubflitute  is  necelTary  s where 
a fuperior  magiftrate  is  prefent,  it  fome- 
times' takes  away  the  power  of  an  infe- 
rior. It  has  been  held,  that  the  prefence 
of  one  feoffee  may  ferve  for  all  the  reft. 

PRESENSA.no,  a town  of  Italy,  twenty- 

‘ eight  miles  north  of  Naples, 

PRESENT,  prafens,  in  grammar,  the 
fii-ft  tenfe  of  a verb,  expreffing  the  pre- 
fent time,  or  that  fometbing  is  now  per- 
forming ; as  fcribo,  I write,  or  am  writ- 
ing.  See  the  article  Tense, 

PRESENTATION,  in  law,  the  afl  of  a 
patron  offering  his  clerk  to  be  inftituted 
in  a benefice  of  his  gift,  the  fame  being 
void. 

All  perfons  that  have  ability  to  make  a 
purchafe  or  grant,  may  alfo  prefent  to 
vacant  benefices  in  their  gift;  though 
where  a clergyman  is  patron  of  a church, 
he  cannot  prefent  himfelf ; but  may  pray 
to  be  admitted  by  the  bifhop,  and  the 
admiflion  (hall  be  effeflual.  An  infant 
of  any  age  may  alfo  prefent  in  his  own 
name  ; but  a prel'entation  by  a feme  co- 
vert, muft  be  in  the  name  of  both  huf- 
band  and  wife.  As  coparceners  make 
but  one  patron,  they  are  either  to  prefent 
jointly,  or  the  eldeft  may  prefent  firft, 
and  the  reft  in  their  turn.  Joint-tenants 
muft  alfo  join  in  a pref^tation  ; and 
when  a corporation  prefents,  it  muft  he 
tinder  their  common  feal.  Aliens  born 
and  papifts  cannot  prefent  to  benefices, 
which  are  prefented  to  by  the  univerfities  ; 
but  a popifh  rccufant  may  grant  his  pa- 
tronage to  another,  who  may  prefent 
where  there  is  no  fraud. 

A patron  may  revoke  his  prefentation' 
before  inftitution,  but  not  afterwards’; 
and  a right  of  prefenting  to  the  next  avoi- 
dance of  a church,  whether  granted  by 
will  or  deed,  will  pafs ; but  a prefenta- 
tion whilft  the  church  is  full,  is  judged 
void. 

PRESENTER,  the  clerk  prefented  to  a 
benefice  by  the  patron.  See  the  article 
Presentation. 

PRESENTMENT,  in  law,  a denuncia-" 

. tion  of  jurors,  or  a jnilice  of  the  peace, 
or  other  officers,  vyithout  any  informa- 
tion of  an  offence  inquirable  by  the  court. 


to  which  it  is  prefented  ; or  it  may  bs 
faid  to  be  an  information  made  by  tho 
jury  in  a court  before  a judge,  who  has 
aiithority  to  punifli  any  offence  coinmit- 
ted  contrary  to  law ; a.nd  it  is  what  the 
grand  jury  finds  and  prefents  to  the  court, 
without  any  bill  of  indiflment  delivered  : 
yet  it  is  afterwards  'reduced  into  the  form 
of  an  indiflment.^  A prefentment  is 
drawn  up  in  a fliort  note  by  the  jurors, 
as  an  iriftruclion  to  draw  the  indiftm.ent 
by  it ; and  prefentments  are  made  by 
juftices  of  the  peace,  in  their  fetfions  of 
offences  againft  ftatutes,  in  order  to  their 
punifhraent  in  the  fuperior  courts  ; and 
alfo  in  courts-leet  and  courts-baron,  be- 
fore the  ftewards  thereof ; as  likewife  by 
conftables,  church-wardens,  fu.rveyors  of 
highways,  &c.  of  matters  belonging  to 
their  refpefiive  offices. 

Ajriz,e  of  darrein  Presentment.  See  the 
article  Quare. 

PRESENTS,  inlaw,  the  fame  with  bene- 
volences, or  free  gifts ; efpecially  thofe 
given  by  the  clergy,  or  the  ftates  of  the 
realm,  to  the  king. 

PRESEPE,  or  Pr^ksepe,  in  aftronomy, 
the  name  given  to  three  nebulous  ftars  in 
the  bread  of  cancer.  See  Cancer. 

PRESERVATION,  in  general,  denotes 
the  art  of  preferving  things  in  a (late  of 
perfeflion ; or,  at  lead,  from  being  fo 
/ar  corrupted  and  fpoiled,  as  to  be  no 
longer  ufeful. 

Animal  fubftances  are  prefervedj,by  cur- 
ing, pickling,  drying,  or  chemical  pre- 
paration. See  the  articles  CuRiNC, 
PicKL-E,  Preparation,  ©c. 

For  the  method  of  preferving  corn  in 
granaries,  fee  Corn  and  Granary. 
Fruits  may  be  long  preferved  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  firft  well  faturated'  with  the  fkins 
and  tinging  paits  of  thofe  fruits;  and 
many  may  he  tolerably  preferred  in  per- 
feflly  fermented  liquoiv,  which  generate 
no  more  air.  The  more  folid  vegetable 
fubftances  may  be  preferved  by  gently 
drying  in  the  fun,  (hade,  or  other  flack 
heat.  Thus  peas  or  beans  may  be  dried 
young  in  a flack  oven  in  their  proper  fea- 
fon;  and  may  afterwards  be  boiled  in 
the  winter,  and  will  eat  young  and  ten- 
der, as. if  juft  gathered.  The  ways  of 
preferving  fruits,  both  dry  and  moift, 
with  fugar,  are  now  univerfally  known; 
and  there  are  in  the  feveral  ways  many 
fecrets  in  the  hands  of  particular  artifts, 
which  it,.;Would  be  well  to  have  gene- 
rally known.  See  the  article  Fruit. 

As  far  the  methods  of  curing  and  pre- 
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ferving  vegetable  juices  and  liquors  by 
decoflion,  inTpilTation,  fermentation,  cla- 
rification, matching,  &c.  See  Decoc- 
Tiosp  Inspissating,  £fc.  . 

PRESERVATIVE,  among  phyficians,  de- 
notes a medicine  taken  by  way  of  pre- 
caution ; or,  to  fecure  a man  from  a 
difeafe  that  threatens  him. 

The  principal  prefervatives,  according 
to  Boerhaave,  are  abftinence,  quiet, 
drinking  warm  water  j and,  after  this, 
a gentle  and  continued  motion  till  the 
firlt  appearance  of  fweat;  then  a pro- 
found ileep,  the  body  being  well  co- 
vered. 

In  the  time  of  a plague,  prefervatives 
are  very  necefl'ary  againft  the  contagion 
of  the  air. 

Generous  wines,  cardiacs,  and  fudori- 
fics,  are  alfo  powerful  prefervatives. 

PRESIDENT,  pfafes-,  an  officer  created 
or  elefted  to  prefide  Over  a company,  in 
contradiftinfilion  to  the  other  members, 
who  are  called  refidents. 

The  lord  prefident  of  the  council  is  the 
fourth  great  officer  of  the  crown,  as  an- 
tient  as  king  John,  when  he  was  ftiled 
conciliarius  capitalis.  His  office  is  to 
attend  on  the  king,  propofe  bufinefs  at 
the  council  table,  and  report  the  tranfac- 
tions  there  to  the  king.  See  Council. 
The  lord  prefident  of  the  coqrf  of  feffion. 
In  Scotland,  is  the  firftof  the  fiJipen  lords, 
■who  prelides  in  that  augiift  affembly, 
which  is  the  fupreme  court  of  juftice  in 
that  kingdom.  See  Session. 

PRESIDIAL,  a bench  of  judges  eftablifli- 
ed  in  the  feveral  cities  of  France,  to  judge 
ultimately  of  all  the  caufes  brought  be- 
fore them  by  way  of  appeal  from  the 
fubaltern  judges. 

The  edift  of  1551  eftabliffies  prefidials 
thus:  1.  That  they  may  judge  defini- 
tively to  the  fum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Hvres,  or  ten  livres  per  annum,  a.  To 
the  fum  of  one  thoufand  five  hundred 
livres  by  provifion. 

PRESIDII,  a fmall  territory  in  Italy,  on 
the  coaft  of  Tufeany,  called  State  del 
prefidii,  or  the  garrifons;  confiding  of 
feveral  towns  garrifoned  by  the  king  of 
Spain,  of  which  the  chief  are  Orbitello, 
Porto  Hercole,  and  Telamon. 

PRESS,  prelum,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  a 
machine  of  wood,  or  iron,  ferving  to 
fqueeze  any  body  very  clofe.  Thus,  let 
AB  plate  CCX.  fig.  z.  be  a cheefe-prefs; 
where  CE,  EG,  are  levers  moveable 
about  the  points,  D,  E,  F,  G,  by  apply- 
ing the  hand  at  C 5 S,  the  done,  or 


weight ; and  H,  the  cheefe  to  be  prefleJ,’ 
Now  if  CDrz5,  DE  — 2,  FG  — j 
GH  — a,  FR=i,  FHrr^;  then  in 
the  lever  CE,  D is  the  fulcrum.  Call 
the  power  at  C i ; then  the  force  at  E or 
F is  |.  And  in  the  lever  FG,  whofe 
fulcrum  is  G,  if  the  power  at  F be  i,  the 
force  at  R is  I ; and  therefore  the  power 
at  C is  to  the  weight  S,  as  i to  | x 5, 
or  3,  Alfo  the  weight  of  the  done  at  R is 
to  the  preffure  at  H,  as  2 to  5,  or  i toi; 
and  the  power  at  C is  to  the  preffure  at 
H,  as  I to  3 X 7 2* 

Preffes  ufually  confift  of  fix  pieces ; two 
flat  fmooth  planks,  between  which  the 
things  to  be  prefled  are  laid;  two  ferewj 
or  worms  fadened  to  the  lower  plask, 
and  paffing  thro’  two  holes  in  the  upperj 
and  two  npts  in  form  of  an  S,  that  ierve 
to  drive  the  upper  plank,  which  is  move- 
able, againft  the  lower  which  is  fixed, 
Preffes  ufed  for  expreffmg  liquors  are  in 
moft  refpeSls  the  fame  with  the  common 
preffes,  only  the  under  plank  is  peifo. 
rated  with  a great  number  of  holes  for 
the  juice  to  run  through.  Others  have 
only  one  ferew  or  arbor,  paffing  through 
the  middle  of  the  moveable  plank,  which 
defeends  into  a kind  of  fquare  box,  full 
,of  holes,  through  which  the  juices  flow, 
as  the  arbor  is  turned. 

But  that  the  reader  may  be  enabled  to 
form  a more  diftinft  idea  of  thefe  preffes, 
we  ffiall  give  a draught  of  the  common 
and  great  wine  prefs  ufed  for  fqueezing 
the  juice  out  of  grapes. 

A B (plate  CCIX.  fig.  i.)  is  the  bafeor 
pedeftal  arultothet  fupporters  of  the  com- 
mon wine-prefs.  C,  C,  the  cheeks, 
which  are  upright  beams,  the  lower  ex- 
tremities of  which  are  funk  in  the  earlli, 
where  they  are  ftrongly  fixed  by  crofs- 
bars  and  mafonry  : they  are  traverfed  at 
top  by  two  beams,  the  lowermoft  of 
which  is  the  nut,  or  receptacle  of  the 
ferew.  D is  the  ferew  with  its  wheel. 
E the  bearer,  or  large  piece  of  timber  on 
which  the  wheels  reft,  in  order  to  link 
the  beams  croffing  the  planks  that  cover 
the  grapes,  F^.  G,  G,  the  maye,  or 
planks  on  which  the  grapes  are  difpofed, 
in  order  to  be  fqu'eezed thefe  planks  are 
cut  in  notches,  to  receive  thejiquorand 
convey  it  to  a veffel  appropriated  to  re‘ 
ceive  it.  The  maye  is  fu'pported  on  a 
maffive  work  of  mafonry.  H is  the 
wheel  that  ferves  to  force  down  the  ferew 
and  bearer  upon  the  grapes,  which  are 
laid  upon  the  maye  in  a I'qnareheapi 
this  it  does  by  winding  off  the  cord  fw® 
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the  wheel  of  the  fcrew  EC,  by  which 
hieans  the  (crew  and  the  bearer  E,  are 
preiTed  down  upon  the  grapes,  which 
are  ufually  covered  with  crofs-beams 
reared  above  each  other.  I is  a leather- 
pipe,  terminating  in  two  wooden  tubes, 
for  conveying  the  wme  from  one  piece  to 
another.  K is  a large  bellows  to  agitate 
the  wine  when  it  has  fettled  into  an  even 
furface  in  both  vefTels.  L the  fame  bel- 
lows in  profile.  , M is  a large  fountain, 
which  affords  a quick  flpw.  And  N is 
a ftopple  to  cldfe  the  veffel  newly  filled, 
and  prevent  the  wine  from  running  over, 
upon  withdrawing  the  wooden  tube. 

AB  [ibid.  fig.  *.)  reprefents  the  bafe 
and  other  fupports  of  the  great  wine- 
prefs;  C,  C,  &c.  the  cheeks,  or  Ede- 
beams ; D,  D,  great  beams,  two  in 
number  at  lead,  and  frequently  four,  or 
even  fix;  E,  the  fcrew;  F,  the  nut  of 
the  prefs ; G,  the  wheel,  which,  by 
the  help  of  five  or  fix  men,  turns  the 
fcrew;  and  H,  t'le  cage,  which  is  ati 
affemblage  of  feveral  (trong  pieces  of 
timber  formed  into  a fqiiare,  and  lined 
with  mafonry  within.  This  cage  is  teil 
feet  long,  and  four  and  an  half  broad 
on  each  fide,  and  may  be  either  faifed 
out  of,  or  funk  into  the  pit  of  mafon- 
Work  I ; from  whence  it  is  exhibited  as 
afcending  in  the  figure  referred.  It  lifu- 
ally  weighs  three  thoufand  pounds ; and 
being  ful'pended  in  the  manner  reprefent- 
ed,  forms,  in  conjunftion  with  the  fcrew, 
a lever  of  an  immenfe  force  for  fqueezing 
down  a bearer  upoh  grapes  placed  upon 
the  maye  K,  as  in  the  former  figure. 
See  the  article  WiNE. 

As  to  cyder- preffes,  the  heft  and  leaft 
chargeable,  is  that  called  the  box- prefs 
{ibid.  fig.  3.)  with  which  you  may 
iqueeze  apples;  pears,  grapes,  or  any 
other  fruit,  to  make  wine,  cyder,  perry;  or 
verjuice  : for  as  one  end  of  the  box  ter- 
minates in  a moveable  beam,  which  is 
worked  by  a wheel  and  a fcrew  in  the 
tifual  manner  ; fo  there  are  holes  in  the 
fide  of  the  box,  through  which  the  jliice 
flows  by  a fpout  into  the  veffel  defigned 
to  receive  It.  See  the  article  CyoER. 
The  olive-prefs  has  been  already  deferib- 
ed  under  the  article  DliVe. 

The  prefs  ufed  by  joiners  to  keep  clofe 
the  pannels,  fife,  of  wainfeot,  confifts 
nf  two  ferews,  and  two  pieces  of  wood 
four  or  five  inches  fquare,  and  two  or 
three  feet  long,  whereof  the  holes  at  the 
two  ends  ferve  for  nuts  to  the  (crews. 
The  prefs  ufed  by  inlayers,  refembles 
Vot.  III. 
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the  joiners-prefs,  only  the  pieces  of  wood 
are  thicker,  and  only  one  of  them  move- 
able  ; the  other,  which  is  in  form  of  a 
treffel,  being  I'uftained  by  two  legs  joined 
into  it  at  each  end. 

This  ferves  for  (awing  and  cleaving  of 
wood  required  in  marquetry.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Marquetry. 

The  founders- prefs  is  a (trong  fquare 
frame,  confiding  of  four  pieces  of  wood 
firmly  joined  together  with  tenons,  &c. 
It  is  of  various  fizes;  two  of  them  ar  e 
required  to  each  mould,  at  the  two  ex- 
tremes whereof  they  are  placed  ; fo  as 
that,  by  driving  wooden  wedges  between 
the  mould  and  (ides  of  the  prefs,  the  two 
parts  of  the  hiould  for  the  metal  may  be 
preffed  clofe  together.  See  Foundery. 
The  book-binders-prefs  confifts  of  two 
large  wooden  cheeks  joined  by  two  (trong 
wooden  ferews ; which,  being  turned  by  an 
iron-bar,  draw  together  or  let  afunder  the 
cheeks  at  pleafure.  SeeBook-BiNDiNGi 
The  cheeks  are  placed  flat  on  a wooden 
Band,  in  form  of  a cheft,  into  which  tha 
cuttings  fall.  A-fide  of  the  cheeks  are 
two  pieces  of  Wood  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  ferews,  ferving  to  direft  the 
cheeks.  Upon  the  cheeks- is  the  (haft  of 
fu(t,  to  which  the  cutting  knife  is  faften- 
ed  by  a fcrew  which  has  its  key  to  dif- 
mount  it  on  occafion. 

The  (haft  confifts  of  feveral  parts  ; a 
wooden  fcrew,  which,  catching  within 
the  nut  of  the  two  feet  that  fuiiain  it, 
brings  the  knife  to  the  paper,  which  is 
faftened  in  the  prefs.  This  fcrew,  which 
is  pretty  long,  has  two  direftories,  which 
refemble  thole  of  the  fcrew  of  the  cheeks. 
To  make  the  (haft  (lide  fqnarc,  that  foot 
of  the  (haft  where  the  knife  is  not  fixed, 
has  a kind  of  groove  direfted  by  a thread 
faftened  along  one  of  the  cheeks,  Laftly, 
the  knife  is  a piece  of  (feel  fix  or  feven 
inches  long,  pointed  a-fiop,  and  fquare 
all  the  reft. 

The  prefs  ufed  in  the  w'oollen  manufac- 
tory is  a large  wooden  machine,  ferving 
to  prefs  cloaths,  ferges,  fife,  to  render 
them  finooth,  and  give  them  a glofs. 
See  plate  CCX.  fig.  4.  where  N D is  a 
prefs  with  an  iron-ferew,  and  K.E  a prefs 
with  a wooden  (crew. 

The  principal  parts  of  this  machine  ate 
the  checks  of  the  prefs,  marked  A,  A, 
&V.  the  nut,  in  which  the  box  is  fixed, 
marked  B,  B;  the  wincibs,  C ; , an 
iron-frrew,  t);  a wooden- fcrew,  E ;■  a 
female-fciew,  or  box,  to  receive  the 
mrile  one,  F ; the  bed  to  lay  the  fold- 
£ ed 
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eil  ftufF  on,  K ; an  iron-lantern,  L ; 
and  a wooden  one,  M ; andN,  the  ftuff 
in  the  prefs. 

The  prefs  for  linnens,  fillcs,  £fr.  is  cal- 
led a Calender.  See  Calender. 

-For  the  rolling  and  printing- prefs,  fee 
the  article  Printing. 

PRESSING,  in  the  manufaflures,  is  the 
violently  fqueezing  a cloth,  ftulf,  Sfr. 
to  render  it  fmooth  and  glolfy. 

There  are  two  methods  of  ptelling,  •uiz. 
cold  or  hot. 

As  to  the  former,  or  cold  preffing,  after 
the  ftuff  has  been  fcoured,  fulled,  and 
Ihorn,  it  is  folded  fquare  in  equal  plaits, 
and  a llcin  of  vellum,  or  pafteboard,  put 
between  each  plait.  Over  the  whole  is 
laid  a fqnare  wooden  plank,  arid  fo  put 
into'  the  prefs ; which  is  fcrewed  down 
tight  by  means  cf  a lever.  After  it  has 
lain  a fufficirint  time  in  the  prefs,  they 
lake  it  out,  removing  the  patteboards, 
and  lay  it  up  to  keep. 

Some  only  lay  the  ftuff  on  a firm  table, 
after  plating  and  pafteboarding,  cover 
the  whole  with  a wooden  plank,  and 
load  it  with  a_  proper  weight. 

The  method  of.  prefling  hot  is  this: 
When  the  ftnff  has  received  the  above 
preparations,  it  is  fprinkled  a little  with 
water,  fometimes  gum-water,  then  plait- 
ed equally,  and  between  each  two  plaits 
are  put  leaves  of  pafteboard  j and  between 
every  fixth  or  I'eventh  plait,  as  well  as 
ever  the  wdiole,  an  iron  or  brafs-plate 
well  heated  in  a kind  of  furnace.  This 
done,  it  is  laid  upon  the  prels,  and  for- 
cibly fcrewed  down. 

Under  this  prefs  are  laid  five,  fix,  &c. 
pieces  at  the  fame  time,  all  fuiniflied 
with  their  paftehoards  and  iron  plates. 
When  the  plates  ar.“  well  coll,  the  fluffs 
are  taken  out  and  llitched  a little  toge- 
ther to  keep  them  in  the  plaits. 

This  manner  of  pieffmg  was  only  in- 
vented to  cover  the  defefts  of  the  fluffs  j 
and,  accordingly,  it  has  been  friquently 
prohibited. 

PRESSOVIA,  a town  of  -Litth  Poland, 
fiiuated  on  theViftula,  twenty  miles  eaft 
cf  Cracow, 

PRESSURE,  or  Pression,  in  general, 
denotes  lire  lqn<-ezing  a tiling  clofe  to- 
gether. I'he  oreffure  of  fluids  has  been 
already  explained  under  the  articles 
Fluid,  Air,^  SV. 

Tl'.e  Cartcfians  fuppofe  the  .aflion  of  air 
to  confift  in  a foit  of  prelTure.  But  Sir 
Ifaac'Kewron  ha.s  taught  us  betier  t for 
11  light  cunlifted  only  in  a prtfllun,  with- 


out aflual  motion,  it  could  nof  wariS' 
fuch  bodies  as  reflefl  and  refi-aft  if 
and  if  it  conllfted  in  an  inftantaneoua 
motion,  as  fuch  preflion  fnppofes,  there 
would  be  required  an  infinite  force  to 
produce  that  motion  every  moinent  in 
every  lucid  particle  : hence  it  mull  fol. 
low,  that  light  would  inflefl  itfelf  ai 
umbram  ; for  prciTion,  in  a fluid  medi. 
um,  cannot  be  propagated  in  right  lines 
htyond  any  oblhicle  which  fliall  hinder 
any  pari  of  the  motion;  but  will  infleft 
and  diffufe  itfelf  every  way  into  thofe  parts 
ofthequiefeent  medium,  which  he  beyond 
the  faid  obftacle.  See  Newton’s  Gpth. 

PREST,  a duty  in  money  piid  by  the 
fheriff  upon  his  account  la  the  exche- 
quer, for  money  remaining  in  his  hands. 

PREST  -MONEY,  the  money  given  to  new 
lifted  fcldiers,  fo  called  becaufe  it  binds 
thofe  who  receive  it,  to  be  ready  at  all 
times. 

PRESTATION,  fignifies  die  payment  of 
a certain  fum  by  arch-deacons,  and  other 
clergymen,  annually  to  their  bilhop. 

PRESTER,  in  phyfiology,  a meteor  con- 
filling  of  an  exhalation,  thrown  from  the 
clouds  downwards  with  fuch  violence, 
as  by  the  collifion  it  is  fet  on  fire.  It^ 
differs  fiom  the  thunder-bolt  in  the  man- 
ner of  its  inflammation,  and  its  burning 
and  breaking  every  tiring  it  touches  with 
greater  vehemence. 

PRESTER- JOHN,  or  Jean,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  the  king  of  Abyflinia,  or 
Ethiopia.  See  the  article  Ethiopia. 
This  name  is  altogether  unknown  jit 
Ethiopia,  where  he  is  called  the  grand 
Negns. 

PRESTIMONY,  in  the  cannon-Inw,  de- 
notes a fund  or  revenue,  approprialtd 
by  the  founder  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
piiettj  withi-nt  being  erefled  into  any 
title  of  bemfice,  chapel,  priory,  &c. 
and  which  is  not  fubjeft  either  to  the 
pope,  or  to  the  ordinary  ; hut  whereof 
the  patron,  and  thofe  who  have  a right 
from  him,  arc  the  collators,  and  nomi- 
nate and  conff-r,  pleno  jure.  Though 
others  explain  it  fouiewhat  differently. 

PRESTO,  in  the  Italian  niiific,  iniimales 
to  perform  ver  y quick,  zs  f 
exti'emely  fo, 

PRESTON,  a borough-town,  twenty  miles 
I’oUth  ol  Lancallcr,  which  fendstwom^- 
bers  to  parliament. 

PRESUMPTION,  in  law,  fignifies  an opi< 
nion  of  belief  c-f  a thing. 

There  are  three  Icin-ds  of  it.  i-  Violent 
prelumption,  which  is  frequently  taken 
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as  a full  proof;  as  if  a perfon  Is  found 
ikilled  in  aboufe,  and  at  the  fame  time  a 
man  is  feen  to  come  out  with  a bloody 
fword  or  knife,  and  no  other  perfon  was 
then  in  the  houfe ; this  is  a violent  pre- 
fumptlon,  and  amounts  to  a proof  that 
the  faid  man  was  the  murderer,  a.  Pro- 
bable prefumption  may  be  of  feme  though 
■but  fmall  weight.  3.,  Light  prefump- 
tion which  (ignifies  nothing  at  all. 

Where  all  the  witnelfes  to  a feoffment, 
or  other  deed,  are  dead,  continual  and 
quiet  poffellion  is  a violent  prefumption  : 
alfo  if  a landlord  give  a receipt  for  the 
lalt  year’s  rent  due- of  a,  long  term,  it  is 
prefutned  in  law  that  all  the  reft  are  like- 
wife  paid,  though  the  tenant  fliould  not 
be  able  to  produce  receipts. 
•PRESUMPTIVE  HEIR,  the  fame  with 
helratlaw.  See  the  article  Heir. 
PRETENCE,  or  ejeutebeon  of  pretence, 
in  heraldry.  See  Escutcheon, 
PRETENDER  ; by  ftatute  i George  I. 
c.  I.  the  lord  treafurer,  is  impowered 
to  give  100000  pounds  as  a reward  to 
any  one  that  fhall  feize  and  fecure  his 
perfon,  whenever  he  ftiall  land,  or  at- 
tempt it  in  England,  tsfe. 

PRETENSED  right,  in  -law,  is  where 
a perfon  is  in  poffrfTion  of  lands,  and 
another  that  is  not  in  poffeffion  claims 
and  lues  for  them ; in  which  cafe,  the 
pretended  right  is  faid  to  be  in  him  who 
claims  and  fues  for  the  fame. 

PRETERIT,  ■prater'Uiwi,  in  grammar, 
a tenfe  which  e.^preffes  the  time  pall,  or 
an  aflion  completely  fiuillied.j  as  fcr.ipji, 
i have  wrote. 

But  befides  the  praeterit  perfefl,  as  it  is 
called,  already  explained,  there  are  other 
two  taken  notice  of  by  grammarians, 
wiz:.  the  imperfeft  and  plufquamper- 
•fefl.  See  the  article  Imperfect. 

The  plufquamperfeft,  frateritum  pliif- 
•ytam perfeSium,  is  a tenfe  Vhich  refpefls 
a pad  time,  and  exprelfes  that  the  aflion 
wis  then  completely  finiflied;  azferip- 
Jet'am,  I had  written. 

■The  feveral  circumftances  of  the  pad 
time  are  diftinguiflted  in  latin,  greek, 
rG?r.  by  particular  terminations  of  the 
verb.  But  the  modern  ianguages,  .par- 
ticularly the  englilh,  &c.  inllead  of 
different  terminations,  have  ufually  re- 
courfe  to  thole  of  their  auxiliaries  and 
participles.  ' 

PRETERITION,  in  rhetoric,  a figure 
whereby,  in  pretending  to  pafs  over  a 
thing  untouched,  vv.e  .t.ake  a I'ummary 
.view, of  .it, 


PRETEXT,  a colour  or  motive,  whether 
real  or  feigned,  fordoing  fometliino. 
PRETEXTA,  or  toga  PR.a;T£XTA, 
among  the  antient  Romans,  a long  white 
gown,  with  a border  of  purple  round 
the  edges,  and  worn  by  children  of  qua- 
lity till  the  age  of  puberty,  ul/zz:.  by  the 
boys  till  feventecn,  when  ibey  changed  it 

■ for  the  toga  virilis  ; and  by  the  girls, 
till  marriage. 

PRETIOUS,  or,  precious.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Precious. 

PRETOR,  or  pr/etop,,  a magifirale  a- 
mong  the  antientRoinans,  nokunlikeour 
lord  chief  juftices,  or  lord  clnancellor,  or. 
both  in  one;  as  being  veiled  with  th,e 
power  of  diftributing  juflice  among  the 
citizens.  At  firft  there  was'cniy  one  pre- 
tor,;  but  afterwards  another  being  created, 
the  firft  or  chief  one  had  the  title  of  pretor 
urbanus,  or  the  city-pretor ; the  other  was 
called  peregrinus,  as  being  judge  in  all 
matters  relating  to  foreigners.  But,  be- 
fides thefe,  there  were  afterwards  created 
many  provincial  pretors ; who  were  not 
only  judges,  but  alfo  affifled  the  confuls 
in  the  government  of  ihe  province,'.,  and 
even  were  invefted  with  the  government 
of  provinces  ihemfelves.  - 

PRETORIAN  guards,  freoioria  cohor- 
ts;, in  roman  antiquity,  were  the  empe. 
ror’s  guards,  who  at  length  were  in- 
creafed  to  ten  thoufand  ; they  had  this 
denomination,  according  to  fome,  from 
their  being  ftationed  at  a place  in  the 

' palace  called  prffilorium  : their  comman- 
der was  ftiled  prsefeflus  praetorii.  See 
the  article  Prefect, 

PRETORIUM,  praioriuni,  among  the 
Romans,  denoted  the  hall  or  court  where- 
in the  preior  lived,  and  wherein  he  ad- 
miniftered  juftice. 

It  likewife  denoted  the  tent  of  the  ro- 
man general,  wherein  councils  of  wdr, 
fife,  were  held  ; alfe  a place  in  Rome, 
where  the  pretorian  guards  were  lodged. 

PREVARICATION,  pira’varkaiio,  in 

the  civil-law,  is  where  the  infoimer- 
colludes  with  the  , defendants,  and  ffo 
makes  only  a lharo  profecution. 

P.REVARICA.T10N,  in  our  laws,  is  wdien 
a man  falfely  feems  to  undertake  a thing,  . 
with  intention  that  he  may  defli'ov  it; 

■ where  a lawyer  pleads  booty,  or  a-fls  by 
colliifion,  6ft'. 

It  alfo  denotes  a fecret  ahu.fe  committed 
in  the  exercife  of  a jruhlic  office,  or  of  a 
commiffion  given  by  a privite  perfon. 

PREVARICATOR)  pramaricator,  at 
Cambridge,  is  a mailer  of  arts,  .chofen 
35  C z at 
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■ at  a commencement,  to  make  an  ingeni- 
ous fatirical  fpeech  reflefting  on  the  mif- 
(iemeanni  s of  the  principal  members. 

S’REVENTION,  pra'uentip,  in  the  ca- 
non law,  &c.  the  right  which  a fuperior 
perfon  has  to  claim,  or  tranfaft  an  affair, 
prior  to  an  inferior  one. 

PREVESA,  a port-town  of  Albania,  or 
Epirus,  fituated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
gull>h  of  Venice,  15  miles  north  of  the 
ifland  of  Cephalonia  : eaft  long.  21°  13', 
north  lat.  38°  4j'. 

PRIAMAN,  a port-town  of  the  illand  of 
Sumatra,  and  a dutch  faflory  ; eaft  long. 
g8°,  fputhlat.  1°. 

PRIAPEIA,  in  poetry,  certain  obfcene 
epigrams,  and  other  pieces,  on  the  god 
Priapus  in  the  greek  catalefta. 

PRIAPISM,  in  medicine,  a 

continual  and  painful  ereftion  of  the 
penis. 

PRIAPUS,  in  medicine,  denotes  the  ge- 
nital parts  in  men. 

It  alfo  denotes,  in  antiquity,  a fabulous 
deity,  particularly  adored  at  Lampfacus, 
the  place  of  bis  birth,  who  was  revered 
very  much  for  the  extraordinary  lire  of 
his  parts. 

PRICKING,  In  the  fta-lahgusge,  is  to 
make  a point  on  the  plat  or  chart,  near 
about  where  the  fhip  then  is,  or  is  to  be 
at  fuch  a time,  in  order  to  find  the  courfe 
they  are  to  fleer.  See  Navigation. 

PRIEST,  ykcerr/oj,  a peifon  fet  apart  for 
the  pel  forming  of  facrifice,  and  other 
offices  of  religion. 

Priest,  prefhyier,  in  the  chriftian  church, 

' ■ is  a periun  inveded  with  holy  orders  ; in 
virtue  whereof  he  has  a povyer  to  preach, 
pray,  adminifter  the  facraments,  &c. 
And  in  the  romifh  church  alfo  to  blefs, 
abfolve,  &c.  See  the  article  Presby- 
ter, Ordination,  Clergy,  &c. 

PRIMJE  viiE,  among  pbyficians,  de- 

‘ note  the  whole  alimentary  du6I ; inclu- 
ding the  oefophagns,  ftomach,  and  in- 
tellines,  with  their  appendages.  ,See 
the  articles  Oesophagus,  Stomach, 
and  Intestines. 

PRIMAGE,  in  commerce,  a fmal!  duty 
at  the  water-fide,  ufually  about  twelve- 
pence  per  tun,  or  fix  pence  a bale,  due 
to  the  mailer  and  mariners  of  a fllip; 
to  the  mafter,  for  the  ufe  of  ropes,  &c. 
to  dilcharge  the  goods  j and  to  the  mari- 
ners, for  the  loading  or  unloading  of 
the  veffel.  See  the  article  Duty.' 

PRIMARY-flanet,  in  aftionomy,  one 
that  revolves  round  the  fun  as  a center. 
See  th;  ariicle  Planet. 


PRIMATE,  primal,  in  chprch-polity,  in 
archbifhop,  who  is  invelfed  with  a jurif.' 
diflion  over  other  hiffiops.  See  the  at. 
ticlesBisHOP,  Metropolitan,  &c. 
Some  make  a dillinffion  between  primate 
and  metropolitan  ; the  former  having 
fgme  fort  of  preheminence  over  one  ot 
more  archbifhops,  and  the  latter  only 
overfimple  billiops  ; thus  the  archbiftop 
of  Canteibury  is  filled  primate  of  all 
England,  relating  to  adminiftrations, 
&c,  which  the  archbifjiop  of  York  has 
only  within  his  own  province. 

PRIME,  primus,  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  is  firft  in  order,  degree,  or  dig. 
nity  among  feyeral  things  of  the  fame 
or  like  kind  ; thus,  we  fay,  the  prime 
tjiiniller,  prime  coll,  6?c. 

Prime  is  I'ometimes  ufed  to  detjote  the 
fame  with  decimal,  or  the  tenth  part  of 
an  unit.  See  the  article  Decimal. 

In  vyeights,  it  (lands  for  the  twenty, 
fourth  part  of  a grain.  See  the  articles, 
Weight  and  Grain. 

Primo  figure,  in  geometry,  one  which 
cannot  be  divided  into  any  other  figures 
more  Ample  than  itfelf,  as  a triangle 
among  planes,  and  the  pyramid  among 
folids.  See  the  article  RigurE. 

For  prime  numbers,  in  arithmetic.  See 
the  article  Number. 

Rrime  of  the  moon  is  the  new  moon, 
when  (he  firft  appears,  which  is  about 
three  days  after  the  change.  See  Moon, 
Prirne  vertical  is  that  vertical  circle, 
which  paffes  througii  the  poles  of  lie 
meridian,  or  the  eaft  and  weft  points  of 
the  horizon  ; whence  dials  projeSied  on 
the  plane  of  this  circle,  are  called  ptiiM 
vertical,  or  north  and  fouth  dials.  See 

the  articles  YEk'1'’^Al')  Dia^.,  (^r. 

Prime,  in  the  romifh  church,  is  thelirllrf 
the  canonical  hours,  fucceeding  to  lands. 
Prime,  in  fencing,  is  the  firft  chief  of  lie 
guards.  See  the  article  Guard. 

PRIMICERIUS,  in  antiquity,  thelitttoi 
chief  perfons  in  any  office  or  dignity. 

PRIMIER  SEISIN,  in  law,  prima  feiJiMi 
or  firft  feifin,  a branch  of  tlie  king’s  pre- 
rogative, whereby  he  had  the  fil'd  pof' 
felfion  of  all  lands  and  tenements  heft 
of  him  in  chief,  whereof  his  tenant  died 
fcized  in  fee  ; and  confequently  thereols 
and  profits  thereof,  rill  the  heir,  if  ef 
age,  did  homage  ; and,  if  under  agt, 
till  he  became  of  age.  But  all  cliargei 
arifing  hereby  are  annulled  by  ffat.  11 
Car.  II. 

PRIMING,  oi  prime  of  a gun,  is  theguo-  ' 
powder  put  into  the  pan  or  touch-hole ci 
, “ •'-'i  . '■  apitt'i 
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a pipce,  to  give  it  fire  thereby.  And  this 
is  the  lalt  thing  done  in  charging. 

For  pieces  of  , ordnance,  they  have  a 
pointed  iron  rod,  to  pierce  the  cartridge 
Ihrouvh  the  touch-hole,  called  primer  or 
priming-iron.  _ 

Priminp,  among  painters,  figmfies  the 
laying  on  of  the  firft  colour. 

PRIMIPILUS,  primopilus,  primif.ili 

' cetiturio,  in  antiquity,  the  centurion  of 
the  firft  cohort  of  a legion,  who  had 
charge  of  the  roman  eagle.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Centurion. 

Hence  ihofe  who  had  formerly  borne  the 
office  of  primipile,  or  firft  centurion  of 
a legion,  were  called  primipilam,  pri- 
pioptlarii,  or  primipilares.  ; and  among 
other  privileges  enjoyed  by  them,  molt 
of  the  ibldiers  who  died  in  the  campaign 
left  them  their  heirs. 

PRIMITIiE,  the  firft  fruits  gathered  of 
the  earth,  whepeof  the  antients  made 
prefents  to  the  gods. 

In  our  law,  the  primitias  are  one  year’s 
profiis,  after  avoidance  of  every  fpiritual 
living,  as  rated  in  the  king’s  books.  See 
the  article  Annate?. 

PRIMITIVE,  in  gramrnar,  is  a root  or 
original  word  in  a language,  in  contra- 
diftinftion  to  derivative  : thus,  God  is  a 
primitive,  godly  derivative,  and  god-like 
a compound. 

PRIMO  Belief  do  ecclefafico  habendo,  in 
law,  a writ  direfiled  from  the  king  to  the 
lord-chancellor  j appointing  him  to  be- 
llow the  benefice  that  fliall  firft  fall  in  the 
king’s  gift,  above  pr  under  fuch  a value, 
upon  this  or  that  clerk. 

PRIMOGENITURE,  primogenitura,  the 
right  of  the  firft  born. 

This  right  feems  to  be  an  unjuft  prero- 
gative, and  contrary  to  the  natural  right: 
for,  fince  it  is  birth  alone  gives  children 
a title  to  the  paternal  fqccelllon,  the 
chance  of  primogeniture  (hould  not 
Ihrow  any  inequality  among  them. 

1^1  was  not  till  the  race  of  Hugh  Capet, 
that  the  prerogative  of  fucceffion  to  the 
crown  was  appropriated  to  the  firft-born. 
Sy  the  aptient  cuftom  of  gavel  kind, 
ftill  preferved  in  fome  parts  of  our  illand, 
primogeniture  is  of  no  account,  the  pa- 
ternal eftate  being  equally  ffiared  among 
the  Tons. 

PRIMULA,  pr  Primula  yeri.s,  the 
COWSLIP,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  monogypia  dais  of  plants,  the 
flower  of  which  ponlifts  of  one  funnel- 
hbp  petal,  with  a wide  expanded  limb, 
divideti  in^o  five  cordated  fegments  s the 


fruit  Is  a cylindric  capfttle,  containing  mu 
merous  roundifh  feeds.  See  plate  CC VUI. 
fig-  3* 

PRIMUM  MOBILE,  in  the  ptolemaic  fyf» 
of  aftronomy.  See  Mobile. 

PRIMUM  ENs.  See  the  article  Ens. 

PRIMUS,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  gla. 
ven  to  feveral  mufcles,  of  which  there  are 
more  than  one  : thus  primus  brachii  mo- 
ventium  is  the  fame  with  the  pedoralis ; 
the  primus  oculum  movens,  withadduft- 
or  or  bibitorius,  fefr. 

PRINCE,  princeps,  in  polity,  a perfon 
invefted  with  the  fupreme  command  of  a 
Hate,  independent  of  any  other. 

Prince  alfo  denotes  a perfon  vvho  is  a fo- 
vereign  in  his 'own  territories,  yet  holds 
of  fome  other  as  his  fuperior  ; fuch  are 
the  princes  of  Germany,  who,  though  ab- 
folute  in  their  refpeftive  principalities,  are 
hound  to  the  emperor  in  certain  fervices. 
Prince  alfo  denotes  the  ilTue  of  princes, 
or  thofe  of  the  royal  family.  In  France, 
they  are  called  princes  of  the  blood.  In 
England  the  king’s  children  are  called 
fons  and  daughters  of  England  i the  el- 
deft  fon  is  created  prince  of  Wales.  The 
cadets  are  created  dukes  or  earls  as  the 
king  pleafes;  And  the  title  of  all  the 
children  is  royal  highnefs : all  fubjefls 
are  to  kneel,  when  admitted  to  kifs  their 
hand,  and  at  table,  out  of  the  king’s 
prefence  they  are  ferved  on  the  knee. 
It  is  high  treafon  to  violate  the  eldelt 
daughter  unmarried. 

The  prince  of  Wales  is  born  duke  of 
Cornwal,  and  immediately  entitled  t» 
all  the  revenues  belonging  thereto.  He 
is  afterwards  created  prince  of  Wales  by 
inveftiture  with  a cap,  coronet,  gold- 
verge,  and  ring,  and  he  holds  it  by  pa- 
tent. The  title  and  principality  were 
firft  given  by  Edw.  I.  to  his  eldeft  fon. 
While  Normandy  remained  to  England, 
he  was  (liled  duke  of  Normandy;  but 
fmee  the  union,  his  title  is  Magnas  Bri- 
tanniae  Princeps,  He  is  reputed,  ip  law, 
the  fame  perfon  with  the  king ; to  ima- 
gine his  death,  or  violate  his  wife,  is 
high  ttc-afon. 

Prince  of  the  fenate  in  old  Rome,  the 
perfon  who  was  called  over  firft  in  the 
roll  of  fenators,  whenever  it  was  re- 
newed by  the  cenfors  : he  was  always  of 
confular  and  cenforian  dignity.  See  the 
article  Senate. 

Prince  of  theyouth,  princeps fmentuth,?! 
title  given  to  the  fuccelTor  nominated  by 
any  of  the  roman  emperors  in  their  life- 
time. 

Prince’s 
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Prince's  feather,  in  botany,  the  fame 
with  amaranth.  See  Amaranth. 

Prince's  Metal.  See  Metal. 

PRINCIPAL,  p'incipdl'ts , the  chief  and 

, moft  neceflfary  part  of  a thing. 

In  commerce,  principal  is  the  capital  of 
a film  due  or  lent,  fo  called  in  oppofition 
to  intereft.  See  the  article  Interest. 
It  alfo  denotes  the  firft  fund  put  by  part- 
ners into  a common  flock,  by  which  it  is 
diftinguiihed  from  the  calls  or  acceffions 
afterwards  required. 

Principal  in  perfpeftive,  is  a point 

in  the  perfpeilive  plane,  upon  which'  a 
line  drawn  from  the  eye  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  falls.  It  is  in  the  interfeftion 
of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  plane, 
and  called  the  point  of  fight  and  point 
of  the  eye.  See  Perspective. 

Principal-ray,  in  perfpeftive,  that  which 
palfes  perpendicularly  from  the  fpeflator’s 
eye  to  the  perfpeftive  plane.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Pf.rspective. 

PRINCIPAT,  a province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  fituated  on  the  Mediterranean 
between  the  provinces  ofLavoro  and  Ca- 
labria, and  divided  into  the  hither  and 
further  principatj  with  refpeft  to  the  city 
of  Naples. 

PRINCIPLE,  pnndpium,  in  general.  Is 
ufed  for  the  caufe,  fource,  or  origin  of 
any  thing. 

Principles,  in  phyfics,  are  often  con- 
founded with  elements,  or  the  firft  and 
liinpleft  pans  whereof  natural  bodies  are 
compounded,  and  into  which  they  are 
again  refolvable  by  the  force  of  fire.  See 
the  article  Element. 

It  is  impoffibie  to  know  tlie  virtues  of 
any  body,  or  how  mixed  bodies  of  diffe- 
rent kinds  ftand  related  to  the  human 
body,  either  for  the  prcfervation  of  its 
funftions  entire,  the  reftoring  them  when 
loft  and  impaired,  or  for  the  total  def- 
■truflion  thereof,  till  we  know  the  prin- 
ciples of  which' they  confifi,  and  likewife 
the  mixture  and  proportion  of  fuch  prin- 
ciples in-  bodies,  to  which  their  effefts 
are  principally  owing.  Wherefore  hav- 
ing difcovered,  by  various  ways,  the 
parts  into  which  a true  chemical  analyfis 
refolves  bodies,  we  mull:  look  upon  fuch 
fimple  parts,  into  which  all  tnixed  bodies 
are  capable  -of  being  refolved,  and  of 
which  they  feem  to  be  compounded,  as 
the  true  and  genuine  principles.  The 
antients,  having  obferved,  that,  in  ana- 
lyfing  all  bodies  whatever,  they  obtained 
.a  fpirit,  ,pr  mercury,  fulphur,  fair.,  wa- 
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ter,  and  earth,  concluded  the  number  sf 

principles  to  be  five.  ' 

If  wine,  for  inftance,  be  dillilled  in  a 
a proper  alembic,  a burning-vvaier  or 
fpirit,  will  firft  arife;  next,  an  infipid 
water,  which  they  call  phlegm,  a ihick 
vifcid  mafs  alone  remaining  in  ihe  ftiH 
This  they  put  into  another  veffel  or  rel 

tort,  which  being  expofed  to  a more  in." 

tenfe  heat,  a fmall  portion  of  phlegm 
comes  over  firft;  then  an  acid  wafer 
which,  according  to  them,  is  fiill  fpirjj 
o>  mercury  ; next,  a fat  oily  fubftance 
called  fulphur.  What -remains  in  the 
retort  is  burnt  to  afhss  in  an  open  fire. 
Thefe  afhes  are  thrown  into  an  earthen 
veffel,  with  a proper  quantity  of  boiling 
water,  which  they  impregnate  with  fait, 
This  water  being  filtred  through  cap^ 
paper,  and  afterwards  evaporated,  leseej 
the  fait  at  the  bottom.  The  other  part 
of  the  alhes,  which  the  water  does  not 
take  up,  is  termed  dead  earth,  or  caput 
mortuum. 

Of  thefe  five  fubftances  the  chemifts  have 
reckoned  two  to  be  paffive,  water  and 
earth  ; and  three  aftive,  fpirit,  fulphur, 
and  fait ; and  on  thefe  laft  they  thought 
the  whole  virtue  and  efficacy  of  the  mix- 
ed body  depended.  In  this  analyfis  we 
may  obferve,  that  there  is  a two  fold 
fpirit;  one  oily  and  inflammable,  which 
rifes  firft  by  a gentle  heat,  and  is  termed 
Ipirit  of  wine  ; another  acid  and  pene- 
trating,  like  that  of  vinegar.  Befidei 
■thefe,  chemifts  give  the  name  of  fpirit 
to  other  penetrating,  volatile,  or  urinous 
liquors,  obtained  from  the  parts  of  ani- 
mals, fuch  as  the  fpirit  of  urine,  hartf- 
horn,  blood,  and  fuch  like  fnbllances; 
but  the  later  chemifts  have  baniflied  thefe 
fpirits  from  the  number  of  their  princi- 
ples, as  being  nothing  elfe  but  fulphur; 
or  fait  diffolved  in  water.  Thus  fpirit 
of  nitre,  and  others  of  that  kind,  are 
only  acid  falts  in  water;  fpirit  of  hartf- 
horn,  or  urine,  alcaline  falts  ; and  fpirit 
of  wine,  or  of  turpentine,  an  etherial  at- 
tenuated oil. 

Some  of  the  moderns  deny,  likewife, 
that  either  fulphur  or  fait  deferve  the 
name  of  principles,  or  elements,  as  not 
being  the  moft  Ample  fubftances  produci- 
ble by  chemiftry.  For  fulphur  when 
treated  with  due  care,  may  be  refolved 
into  fait,  water,  and  earth,  as  is  evi- 
dent, by  diftilling  fetid  diftllled  oils  fe- 
verai  times  with  quick  lime;  which,  by 
this  treatme.n.t  yield,  in  large. quantities, 
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B volatile  fait  diffolved  In  phlegm,  loge- 
fhfii-  with  a caput  mortuum,  or  earth, 
tikewife,  etherial  oils  are  only  fat  thick 
oils,  like  that  of  olives,  attenuated  by 
falls,  and  diffolved  in  water,  as  may  be 
proved  by  the  two  following  experiments;  ■ 
if  oil  of  olives,  or  'any  other  of  that 
kind,  be  mixed  with  a fermenting  liquor, 
fuch  as  a folution  of  honey  in  water, 
the  whole  will  be  converted  into  an  in- 
flammable  fpirit.  And  if  a quart  of 
fpirlt  of  wine,  diluted  with  fix  quarts  of 
common  water,  be  expofed  in  a cold 
place  to  the  open  air,  the  volatile  falls 
will  fty  off,  and  leave  drops  of  oil  fwim- 
niing  on  the  top,  which  are,  in  every 
rffpeft,  equal  to  oil  of  olives,  or  al- 
mond'. 

Sdl  has  no  better  title  to  a principle  than 
fylphur,  becaufe  it  may,  by  proper  ma- 
nagement, be  at  length  reduced  to  earth 
and  water. 

Water  and  earth,  in  the  ftrifleft  fenfe 
deferve  the  name  of  principles.  How- 
ever in  the  formation  of  mixed  bodies,  a 
third  principle  muff  nectffarily  concur 
with  them  ; for  being  unadlive,  they 
could  never  produce  any  thing,  unlels 
fet  in  motion  by  an  aflive  principle, 
which,  according  to  feme,  is  nothing  but 
fire.  We  acknowledge  therefore,  fays 
Geoffroy,  three  fimpie  fubftauces,  or 
principles,  in  bodies  ; one  active,  which 
may  be  termed  fire ; and  two  pafllve, 
water  and  earth.  From  the  moll  fimpie 
' union  of  tliefe  three,  fait  arifes  ; and  the 
next  to  that  is  fulphur,  or  oil.  See  tlie 
articles  Earth,  Water,  Fire,  Salt, 
Sulphur,  iSc. 

Principle  is  alfo  fomftimes  ufed  in  a fy- 
nonymous  feme  with  axiom  or  maxim. 
See  the  articles  Axiom  and  Maxim. 
PRINOS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  hex- 
anili'ia-inonogynia  clafs  of  plants,  with  a 
monopetalous  rotated  flower,  the  limb 
of  wliiih  is  divided  into  fix  oval  fegments: 
the  fruit  is  a roundifli  berrv,  containing 
fix  cells,  with  ;a  fingle,  offeous,  obtule 
feed  in  each. 

PRINT,  the  impreffton  taken  from  a cop- 
per-plate.  See  the  article  Rolling  f>refs 
Printing. 

A piint  may  be  taken  off,  fo  as  that  the 
out  lines  and  principal  ftrokes  may  be 
exafliy  copied  for  graving,  in  the  fol- 
lowing  manner.  If  the  print  be  not 
above  a year  or  two  old,  the  paper  need 
only  be  well  mviiftened  with  water,  as 
for  printing;  hut  if  it  be  more  antienr, 
it  fliould  be  laid  to  foak  all  night  in  wa- 
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ter,  and  afterward  hung  in  the  air  till  k 
becomes  dry  enough  for  the  prefs.  Tho 
paper  thus  prepared  is  to  be  laid  with  his 
printed  fide  next  the  plate,  thinly  cafed 
over  with  white  wax ; and  is  thus  to 
be  communicated  to  the  rolling-prefs, 
whereby  ah  impreffion  of  the  cut  will  be 
gained. 

Prints,  except  of  India  or  China,  on 
their  being  imported,  pay  a duty  of 

piece,  drawback  i -25  d* 

loo  , 

PRINTER,  a'perfon  who  compofes  and 
takes  impreffions  from  moveable  charac- 
ters ranged  in  order,  or  front-plates  en- 
graven, by  means  of  inkj  and  a prefs  ; or 
from  blocks  of  wood  cut  in  flowers, 
and  taken  off  in  various  colours  on  cali- 
coes, liotns,  filks, 

The  moft  curious  of  thefe  arts,  and  that 
which  deferves  the  mod  particular  expli- 
cation is  the  firft  ; for  to  the  printers  of 
books  are  chiefly  owing  our  delive- 
rance from  ignorance  and  error,  the  pro- 
grefs  of  learning,  the  revival  of  the  fei- 
ences,  and  numberlefs  improvements  in 
arts,  which  without  this  noble  invention 
would  have  been  either  loft  to  mankind, 
or  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  a few. 
The  firft  printers  were  Guttemberg, 
Full,  Schoeffer,  Mentel,  and  Kofter  5 
and  the  firft  who  praflifed  this  art  in 
England  was  Fred.  Corfeilles,  who- 
brought  it  over  from  Harlem,  in  the 
reign  of  king  Henry  VI.  The  great 
printers  famous  for  the  correflnefs  and 
elegance  of  their  works,  were  Aldus, 
and  Paulus  Manutius ; the  two  Badii  5 
William  and  Frederic  Morel  ; Oporin  ; 
Frobenius ; Robert  Henry,  and  Charles 
Stephens;  Gryphius,  Turnebus,  Tor- 
res, Commelin,  Plantin,  Raphelengius, 
Vafcofan,  Bleau,  Crifpin,  and  the  two  El- 
zevirs; and  among  thefe,  the  learned  prin- 
ters were  the  Manutii,  the  Stephenfes, 
the  Bodii,  Turnebus,  Morol,  ©"r,. 
Plantin  had  the  title  of  architypogra- 
phus,  or  arch-printer,  givdn  him  by  the 
king  of  Spain  in  conlideration  of  his 
printing  the  polyglot  of  Antwerp.  The 
printers  of  Germany,  ©c.  generally  cait 
their  own  letter,  and  fell  their  ovi'n 
books : thefe  are  in  many  places  ranked 
among  the  members  of  univerfiiies,  and 
entitled  to  the  privilege  of  ftudents  in 
England,  they  are  efteemed  a part  of  the 
company  of  ftationers  and  booklellers. 

See  the  aiticle  Bookseller. 
PRINTING,  the  art'  of  taking  impreffi- 
ons from  charaflers  cr  figures  moveable. 
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er  immoveable,  on  paper,  linen,  filk, 
&c.  There  are  three  kinds  of  printing, 
the  one  from  moveable  letters  for  books ; 
an  other  from  copper-plates  for  piflures ; 
and  the  lall  from  blocks,  in  which  the  re- 
prefentation  of  birds,  flowers,  ©c.  are 
cut  for  printing  calicoes,  linens,  &c. 
the  firft,  called  common  prefs-printing, 
the  fecond  rolling  prefs-printing,  and 
the  laft  calicoe,  (Sc,  printing.  The 
principal  difference  between  the  three 
confifts  in  this,  that  the  firft  is  call  in 
relievo  in  diftinft  pieces,  the  fecond  en- 
graven in  crehx,  and  the  third  cut  in 
relievo,  and  generally  ftamped,  by  pla- 
cing the-  block  upon  the  materials  to  be 
printed,  and  ftriking  upon  the  back  of  it. 
Progrefs  of  Printing.  Who  the  firft 
inventors  of  the  european  method  of 
printing  books  were,  in  what  city  and 
what  year  it  was  fet  on  foot,  are  queftions 
long  difputed  among  the  learned.  In  ef- 
feft,  as  the  grecian  cities  contended  for 
the  birth  of  Homer,  fo  do  the  german 
cities  for  that  of  printing.  Mentz, 
Haerlem,  and  Strafburg,  are  the  warm- 
eft  on  this  point  of  honour,  and  thefe 
.are  left  in  polfeffion  of  the  queftion, 
which  is  not  yet  decided  : though  it  muft 
be  owned  that  Mentz  has  always  had  the 
majority  of  voices.  John  Guttemburg, 
and  John  Fuft  of  Mentz  5 John  Mentel 
of  Strafburg,  and  L.  John  Kofter  of  Haer- 
lem, are  the  perfons  to  whom  this  honour 
is  feverally  afcribed,  by  their  refpeilive 
countrymen ; and  they  have  all  their  ad. 
vocates  among  the  learned.  However, 
their  firft  effays  were  made  on  wooden 
blocks,  after  the  chinefe  manner.  The 
book  at  Haerlem,  the  vocabulary  called 
Catholicon,  and  the  pieces  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  and  that  of  Bennet- 
icollege,  are  all  performed  in  this  way  ; 
and  the  impreflion  appears  to  have  been 
only  given  on  one  fide  of  the  leaves ; af-' 
ter  which  the  two  blank  fides  were  palled 
■'together.  But  they  foon  found  the  in- 
conveniencies  of  this  method,  and  there- 
■fore  bethought  themfelves  of  an  im- 
provement; which  was  by  making  fingle 
letters  diftinfl  from  one  another,  and 
thefe  being  firft  done  in  wood,  gave  room 
for  a fecond  improvement,  which  was 
the  making  them  of  metal  j and,  in 
order  to  that,  forming,  moulds,  matrices, 
£fr.  for  calling  them.  See  Letter. 
From  this  ingenious  contrivance  we  ought 
to  date  the  origin  of  the  prefent  art  of 
printing,  coniradillinguiflieJ  from  the 
. method  pra£lifed  by  the  Chinefe.  iSnd 


of  this  SchoelFer,  or  Scheffer,  firft  fej. 
vaht,  and  afterwards  partner  and  fon-in- 
law  of  Full,  at  Mentz,  above-mention. 
ed,  is  pretty  generally  allowed  to  be  ite 

inventor : fo  that  he  may  properly  be 
reckoned  the  firft  printer,  and  the  Bible 
which  was  printed  with  moveable  letterl 
in  1450,  the  firft  primed  book ; the  next 
was  Auguftine  de  civitate  dei,  then 
Tully’s  Offices,  printed  about  the  year 
J461.  In  thefe  books  they  left  the  places 
of  the  initial  letters  blank,  and  gave 
them  to  the  illmniners  to  have  themijr- 
namented  and  painted  in  gold  antbazure, 
in  order  to  render  the  work  more  bean- 
tifiil,  and,  as  fome  think,  to  make  their 
books  pafs  for  manufcripts.  Thus  at 
prefent,  in  fome  curious  works,  the  ini- 
tial  letter  at  the  beginning  of  a book,  or 
chapter,  is  fometiraes  left  out,  and  a 
fpace  is  left  for  its  being  afterwards 
printed  with  various  ornaments  from  a 
copper- plate. 

Some  authors  tell  us,  that  Fuft  carrying 
a parcel  of  Bibles  with  him  to  Paris( 
and  offering  them  to  fale  as  manufcriplsj 
the  French,  upon  confidering  the  number 
of  books,  and  their  eXail  conformity  to 
each  other,  even  to  a point,  and  that  it 
was  impoffible  for  the  bell  book-writers 
to  be  fo  exaft,  concluded  there  was  witch, 
craft  in  the  cafe,  and,  by  their  aftually  ■ 
indifling  him  as  a conjurer,  orthrcatfn. 
ing  to  do  fo,  extorted  from  him  the  fe- 
cret : and  hence  the  origin  of  the  popalit 
ftory  of  Dr.  Faullus. 

From  Mentz,  the  art  of  piintingfoon 
fpread  itfelf  throughout  a good  part  of 
Europe  -,  Haeriem  and  Strafburg  had  it 
very  early  ; which  as  the  current  of  au- 
thors reprefent  it,  occafioned  their  pre- 
tending to  the  honour  of  the  inveniioiii 
From  Haarlem  it  palled  to  Rome  in 
and  into  England  in  1468,  by  means 
of  Thb.  Bourcbier,  archbifliop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  fent  W.  Turner,  malterot 
the  robes,  and  W.  Caxton,  merchant, 
to  Haerlem  to  learn  the  art.  Thefe  pri- 
vately prevailing  with  Corfellles,  an  un- 
der-workman, to  come  over,  a prefswai 
fet  up  at  Oxford,  and  an  edition  of 
Ruffinus  on  the  creed  was  printed  the 
fame  year  in  oflavo.  From  Oxford,  Ca*- 
ton  brought  it  to  London  about  the  yen 
1470,  and  the  fame  yeaf  it  vvas  carriiJ 
to  Paris,  Hitherto  there  had  been  no- 
thing printed  but  in  latin,  and  the  vul- 
gar tongues  5 and  this  firft  in  rortian  till' 
raflers,  then  in  gofliic,  and  at  IsH  '• 
italic  f but  ia  14S0,  the  iuliartj  fsll  ‘ 
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fti  of  greek  types,  anal  they  have  alfo 
the  honour  of  the  firft  Hebrew  editions 
which  were  printed  about  the  tame  time 
with  the  greek.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  Cxteenth  century  there  appeared  va- 
lipus  edition*  of  books  in  fyriac,  arable, 
perfian,  armenian,  Coptic  or  egyptian 
charaflers,  fome  to  gratify  the  curiofity 
of  the  learned,  and  others  for  the  ufe  of 
the  chrillians  of  the  Levant,  Out  of 
Europe,  the  art  of  printing  has  been  car- 
ried into  the  three  other  parts  of  the 
world  : for  Afia,  we  fee  impreffions  of 
books  at  Goa,  and  in  the  Philippines  ; at 
Morocco,  for  Africa  ; at  Mexico,  Lima, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Bofton,  &c. 
for  America.  The  Turks,  indeed,  ri- 
goroufly  prohibit'  printing  throughout 
their  empire,  as  imagining  that  the  too 
frequent  communication  with  books 
might  occafion  fome  change  in  their  reli- 
gion and  government  i yet  the  Jew's  have 
leveral  editions  of  their  books  printed  at 
ThelTalonia,'  and  even  at  Conftantinople. 
Method  of  Printing.  The  printing-let- 
ters or  types,  as  they  are  fometimes  call- 
ed, we  have  already  taken  notice  of,  and 
have  deferibed  the  method  of  forming 
and  calling  them  under  , the  articles 
Letter  and  irWer-FoDNDERY. 

The  workmen  employed  in  the  art  of 
printing  are  of  two  kinds  ; compolitors, 
who  range  and  difpofe  the  letters  into 
words,  lines,  pages,  fife,  according  to 
the  copy  delivered  them  by  the  author  ; 
and  preffmen,  who  apply  ink  upon  the 
fame,  and  take  off  the  imprellion.  The 
types  being  call,  the  compolitor  dlflri- 
butes  each  kind  by  itfelf  among  the  di- 
vilioDS  of  two  wooden  frames,  an  upper 
and  an  under  one,  called  cafes  ; each  of 
which  is  divided  into  little  cells  or  boxes. 
Thpfe  of  the  upper  cafe  are  in  number 
ninety-eight ; thefe  are  all  of  the  fame  ' 
fize,  and  in  them  ai-e  difpofed  the  capi- 
tals, fmall-capitals,  accented  letters, 
figures,  &c.  the  capitals  being  placed  in  . 
alphabetical  oi'der.  In  the  cells  of  the 
lower  cafe,  which  are  fifty-four,  are 
placed  the  i'mall  letters  with  the  points, 
fpaces,  &c.  The  boxes  are  here  of  dif- 
ferent fizes,  the  largell  being  for  the  let- 
ters moll  ufed  ; and  thefe  boxes  are  not 
in  alphabetical  order,  but  the  cells  which 
contain  the  letter  oftenell  wanted,  are 
neaiell  the  compontor’s  hand.  Each 
cafe  is  placed  a little  adope,  that  the 
coinpofitor  may  the  more  eahly  re.ichlhe 
upper  boxes.  The  '.".lirumcnt  in  which 
the  letters  are  fet  i*  called  vr  compoling-' 
VOL,  IIL  / 


flick,  fee  plate  CCX.  fig.  3.  n®  a,  which 
confifls  of  a long  and,  narrow  plate  of 
brafs  or  iron,  Sfr.  cc,  on  tire  right-fide 
of  which  arifes  a ledge  b b,  which  runs 
the  whole  length  of  the  plate,  and  ftrves 
to  fullain  the  letters^  the  Tides  of.  which 
are  to  reft  againft  it:  along  this  ledge  is 
a row  of  holes,  which  ferve  for  intro- 
ducing the  ferew  f in  order  to  lengthen- 
or  fliorten  the  extent  of  the  line,  by  mov- 
ing the  llideis  e,  d,  farther  from,  or 
nearer  to  the  fhorter  ledge  at  the  end  a. 
Where  marginal  notes  are  required  in  a 
work,  the  two  Hiding-pieces,  e,-  d,  are 
opened  to  a proper  dilliince  from  each 
other;  in  fuch  a manner  as  that  while 
the  diftance  between  d and  r forms  the 
length  of  the  line  in  the  text,  the  diftance 
between  the  two  Aiding- pieces  forms  the 
length  of  the  lines  for  the  notes  on  the 
fide  of  the  page.  Before  the  compofitor 
proceeds  to  compofe,  he  puts  a rule,  or 
thin  flip  of  brafs-plate,  cut  to  the  length 
of  the  line,  and  of  the  fame  height  as 
the  letter,  in  the  compofing-ftick,  againft 
the  ledge,  for  theleitefto  bear  againft. 
Things  thus  prepared,  the  compofitor 
having  the  copy  lying  before  Jiim,  and 
his  flick  in  his  left-hand,  his  thumb  be- 
ing over  the  Aider  d with  the  right,  he 
takes  up  the  letters,  fpaces,  &c.  one  by 
one,  and  places  them  againft  the  rule, 
while  he  fupports  them  with  his  left 
thumb  by  piefling  them  to  life  end  of  the 
Aider  d',  the  other  hand  being  conftantly 
employed  in  felting  in  other  letters : the 
whole  being  performed  with  a degree  of 
expedition  and  addrefs  not  eafy  to  be 
ii'nagined. 

A line  being  thus  compofed,  if  it  end 
with  a word.or  fyllable,  and  exafilly  fill 
the  meafure,  there  needs  no  further  care  j 
otherwife  more  fpaces  are  to  be  put  in, 
or  elfe  the  diftances  lelfened  between  the 
feveral  words,  in  order  to  make  the  mea- 
fure quite  full ; fo  that  every  line  may 
end  even.  The  fpaces  here  ufed  are 
pieces  of  metal  exafily  fliaped  like  the 
(hanks  of  the  letters  ; thefe  are  of  various 
thickiufi'es,  and  ferve  to  fupport  the  let- 
ters, and  to-  preferve  a proper  diftance 
between  the  words  i but  not  reaching  lb 
high  as  the  letters,  they  make  no  im-  , 
predion  when  ths  work  is  printed.  Ths 
nrft  line  being  thus  finiflred,  the  com- 
pofitor proceeds  to  the  next ; in  order  to 
which  he  moves  the  brafs-rale  from  be* 
hind  the  former,  and  places  it  before  ir, 
and  thus  compofas  another  line  ae-'flufl 
it  after  the  fame  manner  as  before « 

I?  poing 
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going  on  thus  till  his  ftick  is  full,  when 
he  empties  all  the  lines  containetl  in  it 
into  the  gaily.  Seethe  article  Gally. 
The  compoGtor  then  Gils  and  empties  his 
compoGng.fticIc,  as  before,  till  a com- 
plete page  be  formed,  when  he  ties  it 
\>p  with  a cord  or  pack-thread,  and  felting 
it  by,  proceeds  to  the  next,  till  the  num- 
ber of  pages  to  be  contained  in  a Greet 
is  completed  : which  done,  he  carries 
them  to  the  impoGng-ftone,  there  to  be 
ranged  in  order,  and  fattened  together 
in  a frame  called  a chafe,  and  this  is 
termed  impoGng.  The  chafe  is  a refl- 
angular  iron-frame,  of  different  dimcn- 
Gons,  according  to  the  Gze  of  the  paper 
to  be  printed,  having  twocrofs  pieces  of 
the  fame  metal,  called  a long  and  Ihort 
crofs,  mortlfed  at  each  end  fo  as  to  be 
taken  out  occaGonaliy. . By  the  different 
fituation  of  thefe  croffes  the  chafe  is  Gtted 
for  different  volumes : for  quartos  and 
oflavos,  one  traverfes  the  middle  length- 
wife,  the  other  broadwife,  fo  as  to  inter- 
fefl  each  other  in  the  center  : for  twelves 
and  twenty-fours,  the  fhort  crofs  is  fhift- 
ed  nearer  to  one  end  of  the  chafe : for 
folios,  the  long  crofs  is  left  entirely  out, 
and  the  fhort  one  left  in  the  middle;  and 
for  broad-Gdes,  both  croffes  are  fet  aGde. 
To  drefs  the  chafe,  or  range  and  Gx  the 
pages  therein,  the  compoGtor  makes  ufe 
of  a fet  of  furniture,  conGfting  if  flips 
of  wood  of  different  dimenfions,  and 
about  half  an  inch  high,  that  they  may 
be  lower  than  the  letters  : fome  of  thefe 
are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  pages,  and 
called  head-fticks;  others  between  them 
to  form  the  inner  margin  ; others  on  the 
fides  of  the  croffes  to  form  the  outer 
margin,  where  the  paper  is  to  be  doubled; 
and  others  in  the  form  of  wedges  to  the 
fides  and.  bottom  of  the  pages. . Thus 
all  the  pages  being  placed  at  their  pro- 
per diftances,  and  fecured  from  being 
injured  by  the  chafe  and  furniture  placed 
about  them,  they  are  all  untied,  and 
fattened  together  by  driving  fmall  pieces 
of  wood  called  quoins,  cut  in  the  wedge- 
form,  up  between  the  Aanting  fide  of 
the  foot  and  Gde-fticks  and  the  chafe, 
by  means  of  a piece  of  hard  wood  and  a 
mallet,  and  all  being  thus  bound  fall 
together,  fo  that  none  of  the  letters  will 
■ fall  'out,  it  is  ready  to  be  committed  to 
the  preffman.  In  this  condition  the 
work  is  called  a form  ; and  as  there  are 
two  of  thefe  forms  required  for  every 
fheet,  when  both  Gdes  are  to  be  printed, 
it  is  necelfary  the  diftances  between  the 


pages  in  each  form  fliould  be  placed  wllli 
fuch  exadVnefs,  that  the  impreffion  ofthe 
pages  in  one  fqrm  lhall  fall  exaaiy  on 
the  back  of  the  pages  of  the  other,  which 
is  called  regifter. 

As  it  is  impoflible  but  that  there  mull  be 
fome  miftakesin  the  work,  either  through 
the  overGght  of  the  compoGtor,  or  by 
the  cafual  tranfpoGtion  of  letters  in  the 
cafes  ; a fheet  is  printed  off,  which  is 
called  a proof,  and  given  to  the  correflor- 
who  reading  it  over,  and  reflifying  it  by 
the  copy,  by  making  the  alterations  in 
the  margin,  it  is  delivered  back  to  the 
compoGtor  to  be  correfled.  For  the  cha- 
rafters  ufed  in  correfting  a fheet  for  the 
compoGtor,-  fee  Correction. 

The  compoGtor  then  unlocking  the  form 
upon  the  correfling-ftone,  by  loofening 
the  quoins  or  wedges  which  bound  the 
letters  together,  peftiGes  the  miftakesby 
picking  out  the  faulty  or  wrong  letteis 
with  a flender  fharp- pointed  fteel-bodkin, 
and  puts  others  into  their  places ; but 
when  there  are  confiderable  alterations, 
and  particularly  where  infertions  oromif. 
Cons  are  to  be  made,  he  is  under  a ne- 
ceflity  of  over-running.  Thus,  if  one  or 
mote  words  to  be  inferted  in  a line  can- 
not be  got  in,  by  changing  the  fpaces 
of  a line  for  leffec  ones,  part  of  the  line 
mull  be  put  back  into  the  clofe  of  the 
preceding  one,  or  forward  into  the  be-  , 
ginning  of  the  fubfequent  one,  and  this 
continued  till  the  words  are  got  in. 
After  this  another  proof  is  made,  fentto 
the  author,  and- correfled  as  bEfeve; 
and,  laftly,  there  is  another  proof,  called 
a revife,  which  is  made  in  order  to  fee 
whether  all  the  miftakes  marked  in  the 
laft  proof  are  correfled. 

The  prelfman’s  buGnefs  is  to  work  off 
'the  forms  thus  prepared  and  cone&d 
by  the  compoGtor ; in  doing  which  there 
are  four  things  required,  paper,  ink, 
balls,  and  a prefs.  “ro  prepare  the  paper 
for  ufe,  it  is  to  be  Gi  ft  wetted  by  dipjiing 
leveral  flieets  together  in  water:  t)iele 
are  afterwards  laid  in  a heap  over  each 
other ; and  to  make  them  take  the  water 
equally,  they  are  all  preffed  clofe  down 
with  a weight  at  the  top.  The  ink  Is 
made  of  oil  and  lamp-black,  for  the  man- 
ner of  preparing  which,  kePrinimgin^ 
The  balls  by  which  the  ink  is  applied  • 
on  the  forms,  are  a kind  of  wooden  fun- 
nels with  handles-,  the  cavities  of  which 
are  Glled  with  wool  or  hair,  as  isalfoa 
piece  of  alum-leather  or  pelt  nailed  over 
the  cavity,  and  made  extrtmely  fuftW 
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fcafcing  in  urine,  and  by  being  well 
rubbed.  One  of  thefe  the  preffman  takes 
in  each  hand,  and  applying  one  of  them 
to  the  ink-block,  dabbs  and  works  them 
together  to  diliribute  the  ink  equally,  and 
then  blackens  the  form  which  is  placed 
on  the  pi efs,  by  beating  with  the  balls 
upon  the  face  of  the  letter. 

The  printing-prefs  reprefented  in  plate 
CCX.  fig.  3.  n®  I.  is  a very  curious  though 
complex  machine  ; the.  body  confifts  of 
two  ftrong  cheeks  a a,  placed  perpen- 
dicularly, and  joined  together  by  four 
crofs-pieces  ; the  cap  b-,  the  head  c,  which 
is  moveable,  being  partly  fuftained  by 
two  iron-pins,  or  long  bolts,  tha-t  pafs 
the  cap  ; the  (helves  dd,  which  ferve  to 
keep  fteady  a part'  called  the  hofe,  and 
the  winter  e,  which  bears  the  carriage, 
and  fuftains  the  effort  of  the  prefs  be- 
neath. The  fpindle  /is  an  upright  piece 
of  iron  pointed  with  Iteel,  having  a male- 
fcrew  which  goes  into  the  female  one  in 
the  head  abflut  four  inches.  Through  the 
eye  g of  this  fpindle  is  fattened  the  bar  k, 
by  which  the  preffman  makes  the  im- 
preflion.  Part  of  the  fpindle  is  inclofed 
in  a fquare  wooden  frame  called  the  hofe, 
h,  and  its  point  works  into  a brafs-pan 
fupplied  with  oil,  which  is  fixed  to  an 
iron-plate  let  into  the  top  of  the  platten. 
At  each  corner  of  the  hofe,  there  is  an 
iron-hook  fattened  with  pack-ihread  to 
thofe  at  each  end  of  the  platten  z,  in 
fuch  a manner  as  to  keep  it  perfefilly 
level.  The  carriage  / / is  placed  a foot 
below  the  platten,  having  its  fore-part 
fupported  by  a prop  called  the  fore- 
ftay,  while  the  other  refts  on  the  winter. 
On  this  carriage,  which  fuftains  the 
plank,  are  nailed  two  long  iron-bars  or 
ribs,  and  on  the  plank  are  nailed  (hort 
pieces  of  iron  or  fteel  called  cramp-irons, 
equally  tempered  with  the  ribs,  and 
which  Hide  upon  them  when  the  plank 
is  turned  in  or  out.  Under  the  carriage 
is  fixed  a long  piece  of  iron  called  the 
fpit,  with  a double  wheel  in  the  middle, 
round  which  leather  girts  are  fattened, 
nailed  to  each  end  of  the  plank  ; and  to 
the-  outfide  of  the  fpit  is  fixed  a rounce 
zzz,  or  handle  to  turn  round  the  wheel. 
Upon  the  plank  is  a fquare  frame  or 
coffin,  in  which  is  inclofed  a polilhed 
(lone  on  which  the  form  a is  laid  ; at  the 
end  of  the  coffin  are  three  frames,  <vig, 
the  two  tympans -and  friflcet ! the  tym- 
pans  0 are  fquare,  and  made  of  three 
(lips  of  very  thin  Wood,  and  at  the  top 
■ a piece  of  iron  (till  thinner  j that  called 
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the  outer  tympan  fattened  with  hinges 
to  the  cpffin  : they  are  both  covered  with 
parchment;  and  between  the  two  are 
placed  blankets,  which  are  neceffary  to 
take  off  the  impre(iion  of  the  letters  upon 
the  paper.  The  fri(ket  is  a fquare 
frame  of  thin  iron,  fattened  with  hinges 
to  the  tympan  ; it  is  covered  with  paper 
cut  in  the  necelTary  places,  that  the  (beet, 
which  is  put  between  the  fri(ket  and  the 
great  or  outward  tympan,  may  receive 
the  ink,  and  that  nothing  may  hurt  the 
margins.  To  regulate  the  margins,  a 
(heet  of  paper  is  fattened  upon  this  tym- 
pan, which  is  called  the  tympan  (heet, 
and  on  each  fide  is  fixed  an  iron-poinf, 
which  makes  two  holes  in  the  (heet, 
which  is  to  be  placed  on  the  fame  points, 
when  theimpr^on  is  to  be  made  on  the 
other  fide.  In  preparing  the  prefs  for 
working,  the  parchment  which  covers 
the  outer  tympan  is  wetted  till  it  is  very 
foft,  in  order  to  render  the  impreffion 
more  equable;  the  blankets  are  then  put 
in,  and  fecured  from  (lipping  by  the  in- 
ner tympan  ; then  while  one  preffman  is 
beating  the  letter  with  the  balls  5,  covered 
with  ink  taken  from  the  ink- block  : the 
other  perfon  places  a (heet  of  white  paper 
on  the  tympan- (heet,  turns  down  the 
friflcet  upon  it  to  keep  the  paper  clean 
and  prevent  its  (lipping  ; then  bringing 
the  tympans  upon  the  foi'm,  and  turn- 
ing the  rounce,  he  brings  the  form  with 
the  ftone,  &c.  weighingabout  300  pounds 
weight,  under  the  platten  ; pulls  with  the 
' bar,  by  which  means  the  platten  preffes 
the  blankets  and  paper  clofe  upon  the 
letter,  whereby  half  the  form  is  printed  ; 
then  eafing  the  bar,  he  draws  theform  ftill 
forward,  gives  a fecond  pull,  and  letting 
go  the  bar,  turns  back  the  form,  fakes  up 
the  tympans  and  frilket,  takes  out  the 
printed  (heet  and  lays  on  a frefh  one ; 
and  this  is  repeated  till  he  has  taken  off 
the  impreffion  upon  the  full  number  of 
flieets  the  edition  is  to  confitt  of.  One 
fide  of  the  (heet  being  thus  piinted,  the 
form  for  the  other  is  laid  upon  the  prefs, 
and  worked  off  in  the  fame  manner. 
Chinefe  Printing  is  "perfomied  from 
wooden  planks  or  blocks,  cut  like  thole 
ufed  in  printing  of  callico,  paper,  cards, 
for  the  ufe  of  which,  lee  the  ar- 
ticle Letter. 

This  kind  of  printing  is  generally  al- 
lowed to  be  of  very  great  antiquity. 
Their  blocks  are  made  of  fmooth,  clofe 
wood,  of  the  (ize  of  the  leaf  required, 
aiVd  the  copy  being  fairly  vvrote  on  clii- 
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nefe  paper,  is ' ftruck  with  the  writing 
downwards  on  the  fmoolh  fide  of  the 
wood,  and  then  given  to  the  fculptor, 
or  cutter  in  wood  j who  cuts  out  ail'that 
is  to  remain  white,  and  leaves  only  the 
lines  of  the  writing,  which  when  the 
work  is  finiflied  remain  in  relievo,  after 
which  theyrub  olfall  remains  of  the  paper. 
This  is  (hieared  over  with  chinefe  or  in- 
dian-ink  mixed  with  water,  which  is  the 
fame  they  tife  in  writing,  and  the  paper 
being  laid  upon  the  block  is  prelTed  clofe 
to  it,  and  the  imprelllon  taken  off  by 
foiling  over  it  a woo  ’’en  cylinder  with  a 
handle  at  each  end,  and  is  rendered  foft, 
and  proper  to  give  the  impreffion,  by 
its  being  covereil  with  a piece  of  foft 
cotton  Itiiff  rolled  round  it, 
Rollhig-frcfs-Y'e.iti'nKa  is  employed  in 
taking  offprints  or  impreffions  from  cop- 
per  plates  engraven,  etched,  or  Icraped 
as  in  mezzotintos.  See  Engraving  on 
Etching,  arid  Mezzotinto. 
This  art  is  fiid  to  have  been  as  aniient 
as  the  year  1540,  arid  to  owe  its  origin 
to  Finiguert'a,  a florentine  goldfmith, 
ivho  pouring  hmie  melted  brimitone  on 
an  engraven  plate,  found  the  exaft  im- 
'prelTion  of  the  engraving  left  in  the  cold 
brim'fone,  m'’rkcd  with  black  taken  out 
of  the.,  ftrokes  by  the  liquid  fulphuri 
upon  this  he  at'cmpted  to  do  the  fame 
on  filver-platPS  with  wet  paper,  by  rolling 
^it  fmooihiy  with  a roller  j and  this  fuc- 
ceed-ed  : but  this  art  was  not  tiled  in  Eng- 
land till  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  when 
it  was  brought  from  Antwerp  by  Speed. 
The  form  of  the  volling-prels,  the  com- 
polition  of  the  ink  ufed  therein,  and  the 
manner  of  applying  both  in  taking  off 
prints,  are  as  follow. 

The  rolling- preCs  AL  (plate  CCXI. 
fig.  I.)  may  be  div'deri  into  two  parts, 
the  body  a'nd  carriage  : the  body  conlilfs 
of  two  wooden  cheeks,  P,  P,  placed  per- 
piendicuiarly  on  a Hand  or  foot,  L M, 
which  fnftains  the  whole  prefr.  From 
the  foot  likewife  arife  four  other  perpen- 
dicular pieces  r,  c,  c,  c,  joined  by  oilier 
crols  cr  horizontal  ones,  if,  i/,  if,  wlii'ch 
ferve  to  fulfain  a fmonth  even  plank  rr 
table  PI  IK,  about  four  feet  and  a half 
long,  two  feet  and  a half  broad,  and  .an 
inch  and  a half  thkk.  Into  the  cheeks 
go  two  wooden  cylinders  or  rollers,  DE, 
F G,  about  fix  inches  in  diameter,  borne 
up  at  each  end  by  the  cheeks,  whole 
e.nds,  whicli  are  leffened  to  about  two 
inches  diameter,  and  called  trunnions, 
turn  in  the  checks  about  two  pieces  of 


wood  in  form  of  half-moons,  lined  with 
poliflied  iron  to  facilitate  the  motion, 
Lallly,  to  one  ofthe  trunnions  of  the  up! 
per  roller  is  faftened  a crofs,  confiding  of 
two  levers.  A,  B,  or  pieces  of  wood, 
traveifing  each  other,  the  arms  of  which 
crofs  ferve  inliead  of  the  bar  or  handle  of 
the  lelter-prefs,  by  turning  the  upper 
roller,  and  when  the  plank  is  between 
the  two  rollers,  giving  the  fame  motion 
to  the  under  one,  by  drawing  the  plank 
forward  and  backward. 

The  ink  tiled  for  copper  plates,  is  a com. 
pofition  made  of  the  ftones  of  peaches 
and  apricots,  the  bones  of  Iheep,  and 
ivory,  all  well  burnt,  and  called  Frank, 
fort- black,  mixt  with  nut-oil  that  has 
been  well  boiled,  a'nd  ground  together 
on  a marble,  after  the  fame  manner  as 
painters  do  their  colours. 

The  method  of  printing  from  copper- 
plates  is  as  follows  ; they  take  a fnlall 
quantity  of  this  ink  on  .a  rubber  made  of 
linen-rags,  ftrongly  bound  about  each 
other,  and  therewith  fmear  the  whole 
face  of  the  plate  as  it  lies  on  a grate 
over  a charcoal-fire.  The  plate  being 
fufficiently  inked,  they  firft  wipe  it  over 
with  a foul  rag,  then  with  the  palm  of 
the  left  hand,  arid  then  with  that  ofthe 
right ; and  to  dry  the  hand  and  forwaid 
the  wiping,  they  mbit  from  time  to  time 
on  whiting.  In  wiping  the  plate  perfefliy 
clean,  yet  without  taking  the  ink  out  of 
the  engraving,  the  addrefs  of  the  work- 
man confills.  The  plate  thus  prepared, 
is  laid  on  the  plank  of  the  prefs;  overtbe 
plate  is  laid  the  paper,  firli:  well  moill" 
ened,  to  receive  the  impreffion,  and  over 
the  paper  two  or  three  folds  offlinnel, 
Things  thus  difpol'ed,  the  arms  of  the 
crofs  are  pulled,  and  by  that  means,  the 
plate  with  its  funiitiiie,  paffed  through 
between  the  rollers,  which  pinching  very 
ftrongly,  yet  equally,  preffes  the  moill- 
ened  paper  into  the  ftrokes  of  the  engrav- 
ing, whenre  it  licks  out  the  ink. 

PRIOR,  in  general,  fomething  before  or 
rearer  the  beginning  than  another,  to 
which  it  is  compared. 

Prior,  more  particularly,  denotes  the fu- 
perior  of  a convent  of  monks,  or  the 
next  under  the  abbot.  See  Abbot. 
Priors  are  either  clauffral  or  conventual. 
Conventual  priors  are  the  fame  as  abbots, 
Clauftral  prior  is  he  who  governs  the 
religious  of  an  abbey  or  priory  in  com-, 
inendam,  having  his  jurifdiflion  wliolly 
from  the  abbot. 

Grai/ri  Prior,  is  the  fuperior  of  a large 
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abbey,  where  feveral  fuperiors  are  re- 
quired. 

priority,  prloritas,  the  relation  of 
foineibing  conlidered  as  prior  to  another. 
The  principal  modes  of  priority  are  five, 
in  refpea  of  time,  nature,  order,  dig- 
nity, and  caufality,  as  fummed  up  in 
this  diftich  ; 

tempore,  natura,  prius  ordine,  die  & 
honore 

EffeSo  caufam  dicimus  ejfe prhu. 

Priority,  in  law,  denotes  an  antiquity 
of  tenure,  in  comparifon  of  another  lefs 
antient. 

Where  a prior  fuit  is  depending,  it  may 
be  pleaded  in  abatement  of  a I'libil-quent 
a8ion  i and  a prior  mortgage  ought  to 
be  firfl:  paid  off : but  it  is  held,  there  is 
no  priority  of  trial  in  judgments  ; for 
that  which  is  firfl;  executed  fliall  be  firfl 
I'atisfied.^ 

PRISAGE,  prifagmn,  that  part  or  flisre 
which  belongs  to  the  king,  or  admiral, 
out  of  prizes  taken  at  I'ea  from  an  ene- 
my : this  is  ufually  a tenth  part.  See 
the  article  Prize. 

Prisaoe  of  <iv!!:es,  a term  antiently  ufed 
for  what  is  now  called  butlerage.  See 
thearticle  ButueRage. 

PRISCILLIANISTS,  in  church  hillory, 
chrillian  heretics,  lb  called  from  their 
leader  Prifcillian,  a Spaniard  by  birth, 
and  bifliop  of  Avila,  He  is  laid  to  have 
prafliled  magic,  and  to  have  maintained' 
the  principal  etrors  of  the  manichees ; 
hut  his  peculiar  tenet  was,  that  it  is  law- 
ful to  make  fdfe  oaihs,  in  order  to  fup- 
port  one’s  caufe  and  interefls. 

PRISE,  or  Prize.  See  Prize. 

PRISM,  in  geometry,  an  oblong  folid, 
contained  under  more  than  four  planes 
whofe  haflis  are  equal,  parallel,  and 
alike  fituated. 

The  prifin  is  generated  by  the  motion 
of  a refliline.ar  figure,  as  ABC, 
(plate  CCIX.  fig.  4.)  defeending  al- 
ways parallel  to  iifelf,  along  the  right 
line  A E. 

If  the  deferibent  be  a triangle,  ilie  body 
is  laid  to  he  a triangular  pril'm;  iffquare, 
a quadrangular  one,  Sfc. 

From  the  genefis  of  the  prifm,  it  is 
evident  it  has  two  equal  and  oppofite 
bafes  ABC  and  E D F ; and  .it  is  termi- 
nated by  as  many  parallelograms  as  the 
bale  confills  of  (ides  ; and  that  all  the 
feiSlions  of  a prifm  parallel  to  its  bafe  are 
equal.  Every  triangular  prifm  may  be 
divided  into  three  equal  pyramids. 
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To  meafure  the  furfsce  of  any  prifni, 
find  the  area  of  each  fide,  whether  a 
■triangle,  parallelogram,  or  other  reflili- 
nesr  figure,  as  direfled  under  thefe  ar- 
ticles, and  the  fum  of  all  thefe,  taken  to- 
gether, is  the  whole  fiiperficies  of  the 
prifm. 

The  folid  content  of  a given  pdfm  may 
be  found  thus : let  the  area  of  the  hafe 
of  the  prifm  be  meafured,  as  direfled 
under  the  article  Triangle;  and  let 
this  area  be  multiplied  by  the  height  of 
the  prifm,  and  the  produfl  will  give  the 
folid  content  of  the  prifm. 

Prism,  in  dioptrics,  a triangular  glafs- 
prif'm,  much  ufed  in  expei'iments  -about 
the  nature  of  light  and  colours.  See  the 
articles  Light  and  Colour. 

PRISMOID,  prifmoides , in  geometry,  a 
(olid  figure  bounded  by  fevers]  planes, 
whofe  bafes  are  right-angled  parallelo- 
grams, parallel,  and  alike  fituated. 

PRISON,  a gaol,  or  place  of  confinement. 
See  the  article  Gaol. 

Lord  Coke  obferves,  that  a prifon  Is  only 
a pLace  of  fafe-culfody,  fal^a  cujlodia, 
not  a place  of  pnnifiiment.  Any  place 
where  a perfon  is  confined  may  be  fald  to 
be  a prifon  : and  when  a procefs  is  iffued 
againll  one,  he  muft,  when  arrefled 

, thereon,  either  be  committed  to  piilbn, 
or  be  bcund  in  a recognizance  with  furc- 
tles,  or  elfe  give  bail,  according  to  tha 
nature  of  the  cafe,  to  appear  at  a certain 
day  In  court,  there  to  make  anfwerto 
what  is  alledged  againll  him.  Where  a 
p-rfon  is  taken  and  fent  to  prifon,  in  a 
civil  cafe,  he  may  be  rele.afed  by  the 
plaintiff  in  the  (hit  ; but  if  it  be  for 
treafon,  of  felony,  he  may  net  regiilaily 
be  tlifeharged  until  he  is  indicted  of  the 
fa£l  and  acquitted.  See  the  article  In- 
dictment, and  ihe  nex*.  article. 

PPvISONER,  a perfon  reflrained  or  kept 
in  prifon  upon  anaflioii  civil  or  criminal, 
or  upon  commandment  i and  one  may 
be  a prifoneron  matter  cf  record  or  mai- 
ler of  fact.  A prifoner  upon  mrtter  of 
record,  is  he  who^being  prefent  in  court, 
is  by  the  court  committed  to  prifon  ; and 
the  other  is  one  carried  to  prifon  upon  an 
arrell,  whether  it  he  by  the  flieriff,  con- 
ftable,  or  other  officer. 

It  is  held,  that  the  court  of  king’s  bench 
has  authority  to  fend  for  a prifoner  out  of 
the  Marfhalfca  prifon  by  rule  of  court  ; 
but  it  cannot  fend  for  a prifoner  out  of 
.any  other  prifon  without  a writ  of  ha- 
beas coipus.  Each  judge  of  the  king's 
bench  may  remit  prifoners,  together  wirli 

their 
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tlieir  indlSlments,  to  placss  where  the 
offences  with  which  they  are  charged 
were  committed  ; and  likewifea  prifbner 
for  debt  may  be  removed  ;i  om  the  Fleet- 
prifon  to  the  King’s-bench,  and  thence 
to  the  Marfhallea,  on  fomething  charged 
againft  him  in  the  habeas  corpus  or  re- 
turn, or  on  bringing  the  peribn  into 
court, 

Prifoners  in  the  king’s-bench  and  Fleet- 
prifons,  on  mefne  proceft,  &c.  are  ablu- 
ally  to  be  confined  within  thefe  prifons, 
or  the  rules  of  the  fame,  till  they  are 
difcharged : and  in  cafe  they  are  not  fo 
confined,  the  profits  of  the  marfhals  and 
wardens  will  be  liable  to  fcqueftj'ation  for 
the  payment  of  a debt  on  judgment 
upon  an  efcape,  befides  the  common  re- 
medy. 

For  the  eafe  of  prifoners  it  is  ordered, 
-that  thofe  in  the  ICing’s-bench  lliail  not 
pay  above  twolhillings  and  fix  pence  per 
week  chamber-rent : and  likewife,  whilft 
any  prifoner  is  kept  in  clofe  cuftody,  the 
gaolerj  or  keeper,  is  obliged  to  give  him 
fuftenance,  and  not  fuffer  any  one  to  die 
for  want.  Alfo,  by  flat.  11  Geo.  II, 
c.  20.  it  is  enafled,  that  juftices  of 
peace,  in  their  ftflions,  may  rate  every 
parilh  in  their  county,  not  exceeding  a 
fmall  weekly  fum,  to  be  annually  paid 
towards  the  relief  of  poor  prifoners. 
There  are  alfo  frequent  a£ls  of- grace 
for  fetting  at  liberty  infolvent  debtors. 

PRISTINA,  a town  of  european  Turky, 
in  the  province  of  Servia,  feventy  miles 
north  eaft  of  Ragufa : call  long,  20°, 
north  lat.  43°  15'. 

PRISTIS,  the  SAW  FISH.  See  the  article 
Saw-fish. 

PRIVATEERS,  in  maritime  affairs,  a 
kind  of  private  fliips  of  war,  fitted  out 
by  private  perfons  at  their  own  expence; 
who  have  leave  granted  them  to  keep 
what  they  can  take  from  the  enemy,  al- 
lowing the  admiral  his  lhare.  See  the 
article  Lhtter.  of  Marque. 

Privateers  mull  give  bond  not  to  bre.ak 
tieaties  fubfifting  with  the  crown,  not  to 
ufe  their  captives  ill,  not  to  commit  any 
fpoil  or  depredation  on  the  fliips  of 
friends  or  neuters,  &c,  and  not  to  biing 
away  any  fervants,  Sfc.  from  America, 
vvitliout  leave. 

PRIVATION,  in  general,  denotes  the 
abfence  or  want  of  fomething  ; in  which 
lenfe,  darkfiefs  is  only  a privation  of 
light..  See  the  ai tide  Light. 

Privation,  or  rather  D.eprivation, 


in  the  canon -law.  See  the  article  De- 

privation. 

privative,  in  grammar,  a particle 
which,  when  prefixed  to  a word,  changes 
it  into  a contrary  fenfe.  “ 

Among  the  Greeks  the  a is  ufed  as  a 
privative,  and  among  the  Latins,  k. 
The  Englifli,  French,  &c.  borrow  both 
the  greek  and  latin  privatives. 
Privative  quantity,  or  Negative 
i^antity,  in  algebra,  denotes  a quan- 
tity  lefs  than  nothing,  in  oppofition  to 
affirmative  or  pofitive  ; and  is  exprelTed 
by  the  fign  ( — ) minus,  prefixed  thereto.' 
See  the  article  Quantity. 

PRIVET,  liguftrum,  in  botany.  See  the 
article  Ligustrum, 

PRIVILEGE,  in  law,  fome  peculiar  be- 
nefit  granted  to  certain  perfons  or  places, 
contrary  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  the  law. 
Privileges  are  faid  to  be  perfqnal  or  real. 
Perfonal  privileges  are  fuch  as  are  ex- 
tended to  peers,  embalfadors,  members 
of  parliament  and  of  the  convocation, 
and  their  menial  fervants,  6fr.  See  the 
article  Peer,  Embassador,  Parlu- 
ment,  'Sfc. 

A real  privilege  is  that  granted  to  fome 
particular  place ; as  the  king’s  palace, 
the  courts  at  Weftminlter,  the  uiiiver- 
fities,  (Sc.  See  Palace,  Court,  Urn. 
VERSITY,  (Sc. 

Privy,  in  law,  denotes  one  who  is  par- 
taker, or  has  an  intereft  in  an  affair. 
Coke  mentions  four  privies;  privies  in 
blood,  as  the  heir  to  his  father ; pri- 
vies in  reprefentation,  as  executors  and 
adminiftrators  to  the  deceafed  ; privies  in 
eftate,  as  he  in  reverfion  and  he  in  re- 
mainder ; donor  and  donee,  leflor  and 
leffee;  laftly,  privy  in  tenure,  as  the 
lord  by  efeheat. 

Privy-council.  See  the  article  Prkj- 
Council. 

Privy-seal.  See  the  article  Seal. 

PRIZE,  or  Prise,  in  maritime  affairs,  a' 
veffel  taken  at  fea  from  the  enemies  of  a 
ftate,  or  from  pirates;  and  that  eillur 
by  a man  of  war,  a privateer,  (Sc,  hav- 
ing a commiffion  for  that  purpofe. 
Veffels  are  looked  on  as  prize,  if  they 
fight  under  any  other  ftandard  than 
that  of  the  ftate, from  which  they  have 
their  commiffion  ; if  they  have  no  char- 
ter-party, invoice,  or  bill  of  lading 
a -board  ; if  loaded  with  effefls  belong- 
ing to  the  king’s  enemies,  or  with  con- 
traband goods. 

Thofe  of  the  king’s  fubjefts  recovered 
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from  the  enemy,  after  remaining  twenty- 
four  hours  in  their  hands,  are  deemed 
lawful  prize* 

Veffels  that  refufe  to  ftrike,  may  be 
conftrained;  and  if  they  make  refin- 
ance and  fight,  become  lawful  prize,  if 
taken. 

If  fliips  of  war,  the,  prizes  are  to  be  di- 
vided among  the  officers,  feamen,  &c. 
as  his  majetty  ftiall  appoint  by  procla- 
mation; but  among  privateers,  the  di- 
vilion  is  according  to  the  agreenaent  be- 
tween the  owners. 

By  Hat.  13  Geo.  II.  c.  4.  Judges  and 
officers,  failing  of  their  duty,  in  refpe£l 
to  the  condemnation  of  prizes,  forfeit 
five  hundred  pounds,  with  full  colls  of 
fuit;  one  moiety  to  the  king,  and  the 
other  to  the  informer. 

PROBABILITY  is  nothing  but  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  agreement  or  difagree- 
raent  of  two  ideas  by  the  intervention  of 
proofs  whofe  connexion  is  not  conftant 
and  immutable,  or  is  not  perceived  to  be 
fo  ; but  is,  or  appears  for  the  moft  part 
to  be  fo ; and  is  enough  to  induce  the 
mind  to  judge  the  propolition  to  be  true 
or  falfe,  rather  than  the  contrary. 

Of  probability  there  are  degrees  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  certainty  and  demon- 
llration,  quite  down  to  improbability 
and  unlikenefs,  even  to  the  confines  of 
impofllbility ; and  alfo  degrees  of  affent, 
from  certain  knowledge,  and,  what  is 
next  to  it,  full  allurance  and  confidence, 
quite  down  to  conjeflure,  doubt,  diftruft, 
and  difbelief. 

That  propofition  then  is  probable  for 
which  there  are  arguments  or  proofs  to 
make  it  pafs  or  be  received  for  time.  Pro- 
bability being  then  to  fiipply  the  defe£l  of 
our  knowledge,  is  always-  converfant 
about  a thing  whereof  we  have  no  cer- 
tainty, but  only  feme  inducements  to  re- 
ceive it  for  true.  The  grounds  of  it  are 
in  lliort  thefe  two  following ; 

Firft,  the  conformity  of  any  .thing  with 
our  own  knowledge,  experience,  or  ob- 
fervation. 

Secondly,  the  teftimony  of  others  vouch- 
ing their  obfervation  and  experience. 
In  the  teftimony  of  others,  is  to  be  con- 
fidered,  i.  the  number;  z.  the  inte- 
grily  ; 3.  the  Ikiil  of  the  wilnelTes  ; 4. 
the  defign  of  the  author,  if  it  be  a tefti- 
mony cited  out  of  a book ; 5.  the  con- 
fiftency  of  the  parts  and  circumftar.ces  of 
the  relation;  6.  contrary  teftimonies. 
T.  he  mind,  before  it  rationally  alTsnts  or 
diffents  to  any  probable  propolition,  ought 
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to  examine  all  the  grounds  of  probabi- 
lity, and  fee  how  they  make  more  or 
lefs  for  or  againft  it;  and,  upon  a due 
balancing  the  whole,  reject  or  receive  it, 
with  a more  or  lefs  firm  affent,  according 
to  the  preponderancy  of  the  greater 
grounds  of  probability,  on  one  fide,  or 
the  other. 

Probability,  in  poetry,  the  appearance 
of  truth  in  the  fable  or  action  of  a poem. 
See  the  articles  Drama,  Fable,  Epic, 
Poetry,  &c. 

PROBATE  of  a will  or  teftament,  in  law, 
is  the  exhibiting  and  proving  of  lafl;  wills 
and  teftaments  before  the  ecclefiaftical 
judge  delegated  by  the  bifliop  who  is 
ordinary  of  the  place  where  the  party 
died. 

If  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  as  well  as  debts  owing  to  him, 
are  in  the  fame  diocefe,  the  bifliop  of  that 
diocefe  is  infilled  to  the  probate  of  the 
will;  but  if  fuch  perfonal  eftate,  or  ef- 
fects, are  difperfed  in  feveral  dioceffes,  fo 
that  there  be  five  pounds  out  of  the  dio- 
cefe where  the  party  lived,  in  that  cafe  the 
archbifliop  of  Canterbury  or  York  be- 
comes ordinary. 

A probate  may  be  made  two  ways,  ei- 
ther in  common  form,  or  per  Uftes  j the 
proof  in  common  form  is  only  by  the  oath 
of  the  executor,  or  psrty  exhl’Mting  the 
will,  who  fwears  to  his  belief,  that  the 
will  by  him  exhibited  is  the  laft  will  and 
teftament  of  the  deceafad.  The  procf 
per  teftes  is,  when  befides  his  own  oatli 
he'  produces  vvitneffes,  or  makes  other 
proof,  and  tliat  in  the  prefence  of  fuch 
perfons  as  may  claim  any  intereft  in  the 
goods  of  the  deceafed,  or  at  leaft  in  their 
abfence,  after  tliey  have  been  duly  fum- 
moned  to  fee  the  will  proved,  if  they . 
think  fit ; which  latter  courfe  is  gene- 
rally followed  where  there  is  fear  of  con- 
tention. 

PROBATION,  in  the  univerfities,  is  the 
examination  and  trial  of  a ftudent  who 
is  about  to  take  his  degrees. 

Probation,  in  a monaftic  fenfe,  fignifies 
the  year  of  novitiate  which  a religious 
muft  pafs  in  a.  convent,  to  prove  his 
virtue  and  vocation,  and  whether  he  can 
bear  the  feverities  of  the  rule. 
PROBATIONER,  in  the  church  cf  Scot- 
land, a ftu,dent  in  divinity,  who  bringing 
a certificate  from  a proflibr  in  an  uni- 
ve'rfity  of  his  good  inoral.5,  and  his  hav- 
ing performed  his  exercifts  to  approba- 
tion, is  admittf  d to  undergo  feveral  trials. 
The  trials  of  probationers  are  privaie 

befci',® 
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before  a prefbytery,  and  public  before  a 
congregation,  the  prefbytery  being  pre- 
fent.  The  private  trials  are  an  homily 
or  two,  and  an  exegefis  5 that  is,  a theo- 
logical fubjeft  is  given  in  to  the  prefby- 
tery in  tliefes,  and  the  probationer  an- 
fwers  any  objeftions  which  any  minifler 
in  the  prefbytery  makes  againft  thofe 
ihefes.  They  alfo  examine  him  on  his 
knowledge  of  the  greek  and  latin  lan- 
guages, (Sc.  The  public  trials  are  a 
popular  ferinon,  and  an  exercifeand  ad- 
idition  ; that  is,  a text  is  handled  half  an 
hour  logically  and  critically,  and  for  half 
an  hour  more  praflically. 

If  in  all  thefe  he  gains  the  approbation 
of  the  prefbytery,  he  ligns  the  confeffion 
of  faith,  and  promifes  obedience  to  the 
judicatories  of  the  kirk;  upon  which  he 
receives  a licence  to  preach. 

PROBATOR,  in  law,  one  who  under- 
takes to  prove  a crime  charged  upon  an- 
other ; properly,  an  accomplice  in  the 
crime  who  impeaches  others. 

PROBATUM  EST,  it  is  pro’ved,  a term 
frequently  fubjoined  to  a receipt  for  the 
cure  of  fome  difeafe. 

PROBE,  a furgeon’s  inftrument  for  exa- 
mining the  circumftances  of  wounds, 
ulcers,  and  other  cavities,  fearching  for 
(tones  in  the  bladder,  (Sc.  ■ See  the  ar- 
ticle Lithotomy,  (Sc. 

PROBLEM,  in  logic,  a propo- 

fition  that  neither  appears  abfolutely  true 
or  falfe ; and,  cofifequently,  may  be 
alferted  either  in  the  affirmative  or  ne- 
gative. 

A logical  or  dialeflical  problem,  accord- 
ing to  the  fchoolmen,  conhlls  of  two 
parts;  a fubjefl,  about  which  the  doubt 
is  raifed ; and  a praedicate,  or  attribute, 
which  is  the  thing  doubted  whether  it  be 
true  of  the  fubjeft  or  not. 

Problems  may  be  divided  into  phylical, 
ethical,  and  metaphyfical  ; phylical,  when 
it  is  doubted  whether  fuch  and  fuch  pro- 
perties belong  to  certain  natural  bodies ; 
ethical,  when  the  doubt  is,  whether  or 
not  it  be  proper  to  do  or  omit  certain  ac- 
tions ; and  metaphyfical,  when  the  doubt 
relates  to  fpirits,  Sc, 

Problem,  in  geometry,  is  a propofition, 
wherein  fome  operation  or  coullruflion 
is  required;  as  to  divide  a line  or  angle, 
erefl  or  let  fall  perpendiculars.  Sc. 
According  toWolfius,  a problem  confills 
of  three  parts  ; the  propofition,  which 
expreffes  what  is  to  be  done ; the  folu- 
tlon,  wherein  the  fevcral  Heps  whereby 
the  thing  required  is  to  be  tCfefied,  are 


rehearfed  in  order  ; and,  laftly,  the  dc. 
monttration,  wherein  is  fhewn,  that  by 
doing  the  feveral  things  preferibed  in 
the  folution,  the  thing  required  is  ob- 
tained. 

Problem,  in  algebra,  is  a quellion  or  pro'- 
pbfition  which  requires  ibme  unknown 
truth  to  be  inveftigated,  and  the  truth  of 
the  difeovery  demonttrated.  So  that  a 
problem  is  to  find  a theorem.  See  the 
article  THEOREM. 

Kepler's  Problem,  in  aftronomy,  is  the 
determining  a planet’s  place  from  the 
time  ; fo  called  from  Kepler,  vyho  firlt 
propofed  it.  It  was  this,  to  find  the  po- 
fition  of  a right  line,  which,  palling 
through  one  of  the  foci  of  an  elliplis, 
lhall  cut  off  an  area  deferibed  by  its  mo. 
tion,  which  fhall  be  in  any  given  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  area  of  the  ellipfis.  Sea 
the  article  Anomaly. 

The  propofer  knew  no  way  of  folving  the 
problem  but  by  an  indirect  method;  but 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  Dr.  Keill,  (Sc,  have 
fince  Ibived  it  directly,  and  geometricallj, 
feveral  ways. 

Deliacal  Problem,  or  a problem  for  find- 
ing two  mean  propoitionals  between  tvvo 
given  lines,  in  geometry,  is  the  doubling 
of  the  cube ; it  was  fo  called  from  the 
people  of  Delos,  who,  upon  confulting 
the  oracle  for  a remedy  againft  a plague, 
were  anfwered,  that  the  plague  lliould 
ceafe  when  Apollo’s  altar,  which  was  in 
form  of  a cube,  fliould  be  doubled,  See 
the  article  Duplication. 

Zocg/ Problem.  See  the  article  Local, 

PROBLEMATICAL  resolution,  in 
algebra,  a method  of  folving  difficult 
queftions  by  certain  rules,  called  canons. 

PROBOSCIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  the 
trunk  or  fnout  of  an  elephant,  and  fome 
other  animals  and  infects.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Elephant. 

Flies,  gnats,  (Sc.  are  furnlflied  with  a 
probol'cis,  cr  trunk ; by  means  of  which 
they  fuck  the  blood  of  animals,  the  juice 
of  vegetables,  Sc,  for  their  food.  Seethe 
articles  Fly,  Gnat,  Bee,  Sc. 

PROCAT ARCTIC  cause,  in  medicine, 
the  pre-.exifting,  or  pre-dirpofing  canie 
or  occafion  of  a difeafe.  See  the  article 
Disease. 

PROCEDENDO,  in  law,  a writ  whereby 
a plea  or  caufe,  formerly  called  from  an 
inferior  court  to  the  court  of  Chancer)', 
King’s  bench,  or  court  of  Common- 
pleas,  by  writ  of  privilege,  habeas  cor- 
pus, or  certiorari,  is  reieafed,  and  re- 
lumed to  ihe  ether  court  to  be  proceedei> 

in, 
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in,  upon  its  appearing  that  the  defendant 
has  no  caufe  of  privilege,  or  that  the 
matter  in  the  party’s  allegation  is  not  well 
provei^* 

procedure,  or  Proceedings,  m 
law,  the  courfe  of  the  feveral  a5ls,  in- 
flruffions,  of  a procefs  or  law-fuit. 

It  is  either  civil  or  criminal : civil  pro- 
cedure relates  to  the  eftate  alone ; crimi- 
nal or  extraordinary  procedure,  where  the 
perfon  is  profecuted. 

PROCEED,  among  merchants,  whatever 
arifes  from  any  thing. 

PROCELEUSMATICUS,  in  the  antient 
poetry,  a foot  conCfting  of  four  fliort 
fyllable,  or  two  pyrrhichiufes,  as  bomi- 
nibus.  See  Foot  and  PyRRHicHms. 

PROCELLARIA,  the  storm-bird,  in 
ornithology,  a genus  of  birds,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  pafferes,  the  cha- 
raflers  of  which  are  thele : the  beak  is  of 
a comprefled  figure,  the  upper  and  under 
chops  are  of  an  equal  length,  and  the 
upper  one  is  hooked  at  the  point ; the 
nollrils  are  of  a cylindric  form,  run  pa- 
rallel, and  grow  to  the  beakj  and  the 
feet  are  palmated. 

It  is  about  the  fize  of  the  common  water- 
wagtail,  and  its  general  colour  is  black, 
very  glofly  on  the  head  and  back,  only 
the  covering  feathers  of  the  wings  have 
feme  white  toward  their  tips.  Before  a 
ftorm  it  always  gets  under  the  covert  of 
Ihips  failing  in  the  northern  Teas,  which 
is  a fure  token  of  an  approaching  ttorm  ; 
whence  the  name. 

PROCESS,  in  law,  denotes  the  proceedings 
in  any  caufe,  real  or  perfonal,  civil  or 
criminal,  from  the  original  writ  to  the 
end  thereof. 

In  a more  limited  fenfe,  procefs  denotes 
that  by  which  a man  is  firft  called  into 
any  temporal  court. 

The  difference  between  procefs  and  pre- 
cept, or  warrant,  is,  that  the  latter  is 
only  to  attach  or  convene  the  party,  be- 
fore any  indiftraent  or  conviSion,  and 
may  be  either  in  the  king’s  or  juftice’s 
name:  but  procefs  is  always  in  the 
king’s  name,  and  commonly  after  an 
indiftment. 

Process,  in  chemiftry,  the  whole  courfe 
of  an  experiment  or  feries  of  operations, 
tending  to  produce  fomething  new. 

Process,  procejfus,  in  anatomy,  denotes 
any  protuberance  or  eminence  in  a bone. 

PROCESSION,  procej^o,  in  theology,  de- 
notes the  manner  in  which  the  Holy 
Ghoft  is  conceived  to  iffue  from  the 
Father  and  Son,  in  the  myllery  of  the 
Vet.  HI,  ' 


Trinity.  See  the  article  TRINITY. 

Procession  alfo  denotes  a ceremony  in 
theromilh  church,  confiding  of  a formal 
march  cf  the  clergy  and  people,  putting 
up  prayers,  &c.  and  in  this  manner; 
vifiting  fome  church,  &c.  They  have 
alfo  proceffions  of  the  hoft  or  facrament, 

- See  the  article  Host,  figc. 

PROCESSUM  coNTiNUANDO,  a writ 
for  continuing  a procefs  after  the  death 
of  the  chief  judice,  or  other  judices  of 
oyer  and  terminer. 

PROCHEIN  AMY,  prax'mm  amicus,  in 
law,  the  perfon  next  a kin  to  a child 
in  non-age,  and  who,  in  thatrefpefi,  is 
allowed  to  act  for  him,  and  be  his  gua'r^ 
dian,  fife,  if  he  hold  land  in  foccage. 

To  file,  an  irfSnt  is  not  allowed  to  make 
an  attorney;  butthecourt  will  admit  his 
next  friend  as  plaintiff;  or  his  guardian 
as  defendant. 

PROCIDENTIA  ani,  uteri,  fife,  the 
fame  with  prolapfus.  See  the  article 
Prolapsus. 

proclamation,  a pubUc  notice  given 
of  any  thing  of  which  the  king  thinks 
proper  to  advertife  his  fubjects. 
Proclamations  are  a branch  of  the  king’s 
prerogative,  and  no  perfon  can  make 
them  without  the  king’s  authority,  ex- 
cept mayors  of  towns,  fife,  by  cudom  of 
privilege.  Proclamations  which  require 
the  people  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  certain 
things,  have  the  force  of  laws;  but  then 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be  confiftent  with  the 
laws  already  in  being,  otherwlfe  they  are 
fiiperfeded. 

Proclamation  is  ufed  for  a folcmn  decla- 
ration of  war  and  peace,  and  for  the  act 
of  notifying  the  accellion  of  a prince  to 
the  throne;  and  alfo  for  the  public  de-- 
ciaration  ufed  at  the  calling  of  a court, 
and  likewifeon  the  difeharge  or  adjourn- 
ing ; both  for  the  attendance  of  perfons, 
and  difpatch  of  bufinefs  there. 

In  courts  baron,  proclamation  is  made 
for  .any  perfon  to  come  in  and  claim 
copyholds  that  are  vacant,  and  of  which 
any  tenant  died  feifed  fince  the  lad:  court; 
after  which  the  lord  may  fieze  the  copy- 
hold,  if  the  heir  does  not  come  in  to  be 
admitted : and  before  a parliament  is 
diffolved,  proclamation  is  made,  that  if 
any  perfon  has  any  petition  he  may  come 
in  and  be  heard. 

Proclamation  of  rebellion,  is  a writ  by 
which  a perfon  who  does  not  appear  upon 
a fubpoena,  or  an  attachment  of  contempt 
in  the  court  of  Chancery,  is  reputed 
and  declared  a rebel,  if  he  does  not 
jj  S furrender 
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wrretiilei-  himfelf  .by  a day  affigned. 
For  proclamation'of  a fine,  and  procla- 
..mation  of  exigents,  fee  t-he  articles  Fine 
and' Exigent, s, 

pROCONDYLUS,  a name  given  to  the 
firft  joint  of  each  finger.  See  the  article 
. CoNDYLtrs.  . 1.  _ 

FRO-confesso,  in  law,  is  where  a bill 
is  exhibited  in  chancery,  and  the  defend- 
ant appears,  and  is  in  contempt  for 
not  anfwering : in  this  .cafe  the  whole 
matter  contained  in  the  bill  Ihall  be 
taken  aS  if  it  were  confefied  by  the  dee 
fendant. 

PROCONSUL,  a rornan  magiftrate,  fent 
to  govern  a province  with  confular  au- 
thority. 

The  proconfuls  were  appointed  out  of 
the  body  of  the  fenate,  and  ufually  as 
the  year  of  any  one’s  cpnfulate  expired, 
he  was  fent  proconful  into  fome  province. 
The  proconfuls  decided  cafes  of  equity 
and  juftice,  either  privately  in  their  prae- 
torium  or  palace,  where  they  received 
petitioners,  heard  complaints,  granted 
writs  under  their  feal,  and  the  like  ; or 
elfe  publicly,  in  the  common  hall,  with 
the  ufual  formalities  obferved  in  the  court 
of  judicature  at  Rome.  They  had  be- 
fides,  by  virtue  of  their  edifls,  the  power 
of  ordering  all  things  relating  to  the  tri- 
bunes, taxes,  contributions,  .and  provi- 
fions  of  corn  and  money,  afr.  Their 
office. lafted  only  a year.  See  Consul. 
Proconsul,  in  ourantient  law  books,  is 
the  fame  with  juftice  in  eyre.  See  the 
article.  Justice. 

PROCREATION,  the  begetting  and 
bringing  forth  children.  See  the  article 
. QENER.'VTION. 

PROCTOR,  a perfon  commiffioned  to 
manage  another  perfon’s  caule  in  any 
court  of  the  civil  or  ecclefiaftical  law. 
The  pro6tors  of  the  clergy,  are  the  re- 
prefentatives  chofen  by  the  clergy  to  fit  in 
the  lov/er  houfe  of  convocation  ; of  thele 
there'  are  two  for  each  diocefe,  and  one 
for  each  collegiate  church. 

Proctors,  in  an  univerfity,  are  two  offi- 
cers chofen  from  among  the  ftudents  to 
fee  good  order  and  exercifes  daily  per- 
formed, 

pROCUR.ATI.ON,  or  PR0Cue.Acy,  _ an 
. aft  or  inftrument  by  which  a perfon  is  im- 
powered  to  treat,  tranfaff,  receive,  &c. 
in  another  perfonis  name.  This  word  is 
is  now  little  ufed  in  this  fenfe,  except  in 
the  cafe  of  a perfon  who  collefl's  the 
fpuits  of  a benefice  for  anpther. 
ffhe  fame  wprfi  is  ufed  for  certain  fu.ms 

;•  ■ 


of  money  annually  paid  by  parilh.prjeH,  ■ 
to  the  bifliop  or  archdeacon,  on  account 
of  vifitation,  and  which,  in  formei 
times,  were  paid  in  nee'effary  vifiuals 
and  proviCons  for  the  yifitor  and  hia  at. 
tendants. 

PROCURATOR,  a perfon  who  has  a 
charge  committed  to  him,  to  a£l  for  an. 

. othep. 

Thus  the  proxies  of  the  lords  in  parlia. 
ment  are,  in  our  law  books,  called  pro. 
curators  : the  biffiops  are  fometimes  call, 
ed  procuratorex  ecclejiarum ; and  the  re- 
prefentatives  fent  by  the  clergy  to  convo^ 
cation,  frocuratores  clerid.  The  word 
. is  alfo  ufed  for  a vicar  or  lieutenant;  and 
we  read  of  a procurator  regni,  who  was 
an  antient  magiftrate.  Thofe  who  ma- 
nage caufes  in  Doftor’s  commons  areal, 
fo  called  procurators  or  proflors . In  out 
ftatutes,  he  who  gathers  the  fruits  of  a 
benefice  for  another  is  particularly  called 
a procurator,  and  the  inftrument  im- 
powering  him  to  receive  them  is  termeda 
procuracy. 

Procurator,  is  alfo  a kind  of  magi- 
ftrate  in  feveral  cities  in  Italy,  as  tin 
procurators  of  St.  Mark  at  Veiiite, 
Genoa,  Sfe,  The  procurators  of  St, 
Mark  are  the  adminiftrators  of  that 
church,  and  of  the  revenues  attached  la 
it:  they  are  the  patrons  of, orphans, 
and  the  executors  of  teftaments,  and 
are  cloathed  in  black  velvet  with  ducil 
fleeves. 

PROCYON,  in  aftronomy,  a fixed  ftarof 
the  fecond  magnitude  in  the  conttellatk, 
called  canis  minor.  See  Canis. 

PRODICTATOR,  in  roman  antiqultj', 
a magiftrate  who  had  the  power,  anddii 
the  office,  of  a diflator.  . See  the  article 
Dictator. 

They  fometimes  created  this  msgllitalt 
where  they  could  nof  have  a diflatpr. 

PRODUCING,  in  geometry,  Cgnifiesthf 
drawing  out  a line  farther  till  it  have  anj 
affigned  length. 

PRODJICT,  in  arithrnetic  and  geomeli)'i 
the  faftum  of  two  oj-  more  numbers,  at 
lines,  &c,  into  one  another  s thusyx^ 
— 20,  the  produfl  required. 

In  lines  it  is  always  (and  in  number) 
fometimes)  called  the  reflangle  betweei 
the  two  lines,  or  numbers,  spultiplied  bj 
one  another. 

PRODUCTION,  in  anatomy,  the  faiw 
with  procefs.  See  Process. 

PROEM,  a lerm  fometimes  ufed  for  pre- 
lude d|'  prefaee.  See  'he  articles  PRE- 
LUDE and  Preface. 

. : V...  ........... 
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PROEMPTOSIS,  in  aflrohomy,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  new  moon  a day  later, 
by  reafon  of  the  lunar  equation.  See  the 
article  Moon. 

PROFANATICiN,  the  ailing  difrefpeil- 
fully  to  facred  things. 
profane,  a term  ufed  in  •ppofitipn  to 
holy,  and,  in  general,  is  applied  to  all 
perfons  who  have  not  the  facred  charac- 
ter, and  to  things  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  fervice  of  religion. 

PROPER,  in  law,  the  time  appointed  for 
the  accounts  of -flieriffsj  and  other  offi- 
cers, to  be  given  in  to  the  Exchequer, 
which  (hould  be  twice  a year,  by  ftat.  51 
Hen.  III. 

It  alfo  denotes  an  offer,  or  endeavour,  to 
proceed  in  an  aflion  by  a perfon  concern- 
ed fo  to  do. 

Profession,  profejjjo,  among  the  Ro- 

manifts,  denotes  the  entering  into  a reli- 
gious ordei'j  whereby  a perfon  offers 
himfelf  to  God,  by  a vow  of  inviolably 
obferving  obedience,  chaftity,  and  po- 
verty. 

PROFESSOR,  in  the  univerGties,  a perfon 
who  teaches  or  reads  public  leClures  in 
fome  art  or  fcience  from  a chair  for  the 
purpofe. . 

In  the  foreign  and  fcottifh  Univerfities, 
profeffors  teach  the  arts,  and  have  t.heif 
claffes  of  pupils;  but  thofe  in  Eng- 
land only  read  public  leflures  in  term- 
time. 

Some  profeffors  are  denominated  from' 
the  arts  they  profefs,  others  from  the 
founders  of  the  profefforffiips,  or  thofe 
who  affigned  a revenue  for  the  fupport  of 
the  profeffors.  Such  are  the  favilian  pro- 
felTors,  at  Oxford ; the  lucaflan,  at  Cam- 
bridge; and  the  regius  profeffors  for 
reading  leftures  in  each  of  our  univer- 
fities, on  divinity,  bebrew,  gieek,  law, 
and  phyfic : fo  called  from  thefe  leSlureS 
being  founded  by  king  Henry  'Vlll. 
PROFILE,  in  architecture,  the  draught 
of  a building,  fortification,  Sfc.  wherein 
are  expreffed  the  feveral  heights,  widths, 

. and  ihickneffes,  fuch  as  they  would. ap- 
pear, were  the  building  cut  down  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  roof  to  the  foundation.- 
It  is  alfo  called  feClion,  orthographical 
feffion,  and,  by  Vitruvius,  fciagraphy. 


This  is  tlieffame  as  elevation;  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  a plan,  ichnography.  See  the  ar- 
. , tide  Fortification. 

Profile  alfo  denotes  the  outline  of  a fi. 
gure,  building,  member  of  arcliiteaure, 
Sfr.  Hence  profiling  fometimes  denotes 
defigning  or  deferibing  the  member  with 
a rule,  co.mpafs,  (Sc. 

Profile,  in  fculpture  and  painting,  de- 
notes a head,  portrait,  (Sc:  when  repre- 
. fented  fide-ways,  or  in  a fide'view.  On 
almoft  all  medals,  faces  are  reprefented  in 
. profile. 

PROFLUVIUM,  in  medicine;  denotes  a 
flux,  or  liquid  evacuation,  of  any  thing. 
See  the  article  Flux. 

PROGNOSTICS.  wpo/vajiT/?,  among  phyfi- 
cians,  , fignifies  a judgment  concerning 
the  event  of  a difeafe,  as  whether  it  fliall 
Chd  in  life  or  death,  be  fliort  or  long, 
mild  cr  malignant,  &c.  See  the  articles 
Disease,  SiGN,-and  Indication. 

A prudent  phyfician  will  be  very  cauti-> 
ous  in  delivering  his  prognoftic,  and  not, 
like  bold  quacks,  promifeall  will  go  well, 
whether  the  cafe  is  curable,  or  not.  He 
ought  to  avoid  both  extremes,  and  to  de- 
clare from  his  confclehce  What  he  takes  to 
be  the  true  ftate  of  the  patient;  only  in. 
dangerous  cafe?  he  fliould  do  it  fo  the  tec 
lationi,  apd  at  the  fame  time  tell  his  rea- 
fons  both  for  hope  and  fear;  for  as  16 
the  patient  himfelf,  it  is  proper  to  cherifli 
him  with'  hopes  of  a recovery,  both  be-' 
caufe  fome  dilbrders  are  much  aggravated 
by  fear;  and  the  expeflation  of  future 
health  and  eafe  has  often  a happy  effefl. 

PROGRAMMA,  antiently  fignified  a let- 
ter, fealed  with  the  king>  !'ea!. 
Progranima  is  alfo  an  univerfity-term  for 
a billet  of  advertifement,  polled  up,  of 
givqp  into  the  hand;  by  way  of  invitation; 
fo  an  oration,  (Sc,  containing  the  argu- 
ment, or  fo  much  as  is  necefl'ary  fOr  uti-  ■ 
derflanding  thereof. 

PROGRESSION,  in  general,  denotes,  d 
regular  advancing,  or  going  forward,  in 
the  fame  courl'e  arid  manner. 

Progression,  in  mathematics,  id  either 
arithmetical  or  geometrical.  Continued  • 
aiJibmetic,  propoitioh,  wliere  the  terms 
d’o  increafe  and  decreafe  by  equal  differ- 
ences, is  called  arithmetic  progreffion  s 


‘""”l3'’S?by  the  differenced 
i a,  a — jfi,  ^c.  decreafing  j ^ 

In  numbers  I the  difference  a, 

iio,  F,  6)  4.)  ^c.  decreahng  i ^ 

But  fince  this  progreffion  is  only  a compound  of  .two  fefies, 


mx. 


of. 


Equals  a,  a,  d,  d, 

Arith.  proportional's  o,  irf,  ±3^  i 

jj  E ai 


Theri* 
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Therefore  the  moft  natural  arithmetic  progreffion  is  that  which  begins  with  0 : as 
In  any  arithmetical  progreffion, 

a r ™ 

1 common  aitterence,  any  three  of  thefe  terms  being  gives, 

the  other  two  are  eafily  found. 


be  the<  number 
J laft  term 


iiion, 

11  -j 

I difference,  I ^ 
of  terms,  f 


L Aim  of  all  the  terms  ■, ' 

And  the  feveral  cafes  are  reducible  info 
ten  propofitions,  which  are  all  folved  by 
the  two  following  lemmata.  . 

Lemma  I.,  In  any  arithmetic  progreffion. 

It  IS,  1 : - : ! tt  + r ; r 


a+d 


1 f'  ' 

\l-d 

> + <l—id 

\l-%d 

J L fife.  -■ 

. 

&c.  

Therefore  j + sz:za  + Ix  n. 


a-\-l 

raff-/ 

a+l 


} 


That  Is, 
2 r = ax  + / X n,  Confequently,  i 

+ / : j.  * 

From  this  the  following  corollaries  natu- 
rally follow. 

_ _ 2J  , IS — nl  , 1 

Cor.  I.  — — I— —is—nl x-r 

n n It 

Cbr,  II.  2 X — -7=:2rx— 

a-^l  a+l  a+l 
, 2 s is—na 

Cor.  III.  I— a— =2r— 

3 n 


n ax 


Cor.IV,  X «-!-/= 

«+/  » - - 
=nx 

a 

Lemma  II.  In  any  arithmetic  progreffion 

it  is  1 ; 3 — I ! : rf : / — a,  

For,  a,  a+d,  a-^r'sd,  a+^d,  a+  3—1 
xd—l.  That  is,  3^1  Xrf=:/— at,  by 
;anfpofition.  Therefore,  l:n~l::d:l — a. 
rom  this  likewife  the  four  following  co- 
rollaries are  deduced. 

Cor.  I.  a — l—n — xxd—l—nd-s^d, 

^ YT  « . _l—a-\rd 

Cor.  II.  3— — r-  -h  1 n — — • 
d d 

Cor.  III.  d—t;^-l—ax— — 
3—1  n—\ 

Cor.  IV.  /cn3+3^ — I xd—a-\-nd—d. 
Prop.  I,  Given  at  =:  4 =:  the  Aril  term, 
dzz^—  the  common  difference,  3=15— 
the  number  of  terms ; required  /—the  latt 
term,  and  s — the  Aim  of  all  the  terms. 

^-s—rta 

Solution.  I.  /—at+Srt’^lfc 50 
Lem.  L and  II.  ® 


3Xat+/ na+n/ 


Ti 


Then,  33  + nnd~nd—is — 33}and 
21  — 233-1-3  3 d — ji  d,  by  tranfpofition, 
— ^ . nnd—nd,  , 

a.  Therefore,  1—33+—— —by  di. 
vifion  rr  240.  * 

Prop.  II.  Given  a,  d,  1-,  required  «, 


Solution,  1.  nzz- 
I.  and  II. 


I — a+d 


Then,  7,ds—ll-\-ld—a'^+ad,  by  muN 
tiplication.  ll+ld-d^+ad, 

2.  Therefore,  1— ■'  ■ ' bydi. 

viAon.  ® “ 

Prop.  III.  Given  a,  d,  s •,  required  n,  I, 

Solution.  Since/—— — 
by  Lem.  I,  and  II,  ” 

Therefore,  nnd+  ^na  — r.d~^s,h) 
multiplication  and  tranfpofition. 

And  33  — n—~  by  divifion, 

3 d 

tj  aa+ldd — 3a/-f2(/t:— a 


_2i:=hf+%Lcs,. 


I.  Then,  3: 

+ i- 

And  becaufe  3 — > 

I.  and  II.  «+' 

Therefore,  ll+dl—i  ds—ad+aa,  by 
multiplication  and  tranfpoAtion. 

3.  Then  /— 4/  a d s — 3 d-^  3 3 -t-  i <// ; 
— 5 by  compleating  the  fquare  and 
evolution. 

Prop.  IV.  Given  3,  /,  1;  required  »,  d, 

„ , . 21  / — 3+a/ , T 

Solution.  1.3  — — 7—  by  LdSi 

I.  and  II. 


Then,  •ids — Id — 3;/— //— 33, by  rpul. 
tiplication  and  tranfpofition. 

3.  Therefore,  d— by  divilion. 

21 — I— a 

Prop.  V.  Given  a,  n,  s-,  required  /,  d, 

Solution,  1.  /—  ' ' ' — 3-h3af— flby 
Lem.  I.,  and  II.  " 

Then  nnd  — nd  — 2 s — 3 3 3 by  inub 
tiplication  and  tranfpoAtion. 

3.  Therefore,  d—— by  divi- 

Aon,  ® 

Prop,  VI.  Given  a,n,  1-,  required  d,  s, 

Solution,  j,  rf— f— /— 

Lcin,  IL 
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na-\-nl  — — ; » . t 

. zza  + / X by  Lem 

*'  a a 

Prop.  VII.  Given  d,  I,  n ; required  a,  s. 


PRO 


IS — kI 


Solution,  I.  a-l  — nd-s^d  — 
by  Lem.  II.  and  I. 

Then,  ^ s—^  nl—niid-\-nd,  by  multi- 
plication andtranfpofition. 

a»/ — nnd-^nd 

z.  Therefore,  ^ , by  di- 

vifion . 

Prop.  VIII.  Given,  rf,  n,  s ; required  a,  1. 

zs — na 

Solution.  Since /=<*  + ;;  rf— 4 =: 

by  Lem.  11.  and  I.  ” 

Then,  zna  — z.  s — nnd-\-n  d,  by  mul- 
tiplication and  tranfpofition. 

zs — nnd-^nd 

I,  Therefore,  a-Z——— , by 

divifion.  * 

zs—nl  , 

And,  fincear:/ — nd  + d— , by 

Lem.  II.  and  I. 

Then,  znl—zs-\rnnd~nd,  by  multi- 
plication  and  tranfpofition. 

, zs-\-7tnd—nd 

a.  Therefore,  l~  by  dt- 

viflOB,  2« 

Prop.  IX.  Given  d,  l,s  required  a,  n. 

z s I— a -f-  d 

Solution.  Since  — i-.  by 

Lem.  I.  and  II.  ^ 

Then  aa  — a,d  — ll-\-ld—-zds,  by 
multiplication  and  tranfpolition. 
j.  Therefore,  a—±^y U+ld—zds+\d d 

- , zs~^nl 

And  becaufe  a — l-—n  d-\-d  by 

Lem.  11.  and  I.  ® 

Therefore  — nnd+  zn  I -^n  d — is,  hy 
multiplication  and  tranfpolition , 

, , ll+d  IS  , . 

And  — »»+— j — n—~,  by  diviCon. 
a a 

l±\/ll-\-\dd-^ld — ids 


Prop.  X.  Given  «,  I,  s -,  required  a,  d, 

« , - Z.S — b/  ■ 

Solution.  I.  a — — —l—nds^d,  by 

Lem.  I.  and  II.  ” 

Then',  inl—zs—nnd—nd,  by  multi- 
plication and  tranfpofition. 

znl~zs 

i.  Therefore,  <f  = , by  divifion. 

To  find  the  fum  of  the  povjers  of  any  drkh-^ 
rnetic  Progression. 

Preparation.  Suppofe  n the  index  of  the 
power. 

Let  each  term  of  the  progreffion  be  raifed 
to  each  power,  under  that  whofe  fum  is 
fought.  And  let  the  fum  of  each  rank 
fo  raifed,  be  multiplied  by  the  multiple 
of  the  like  dimenfion  of  a in 
Put  X for  the  fum  of  all  the  produfls. 

And  m for  the  multiple  of  a”,  in  the 

power  a+riV+i 

Solution,  " - 

. — ,K+i  a+i  « + T 

Ap?!  —a^  +!s 


Then 


s.  Then,  «=|+  ■ 

Therefore 
To  which  add 


d 


is  the  fum  of  any  feries  of  powers,  whofe 
roots  are  arithmetically  proportional. 
For  fuppofe  the  fum  of  the  cubes  of  this- 
arithmetic  progreffion  a,  a d,  a + id, 
a + ‘id,  was  required. 

I.  zz^dl  ‘>-=10^  + ji.a^ d + 

(id^d^  -p  and  the  fum  of  this 

feries  is  4«+6(f.  Which  multiply  by 

(the  multiple  of  fl  into  ^ ) the 

produft  will  be  + 241!^.  Alfo 

the  fum  of  their  fquares  is4n’'  + szad 
+ 14(1*.  Which  multiply  by  hdd  (the 

multiple  of  c*  in  a + ) the  pro- 

dufl  will  be  24  1%  ad^  ■{■is^d'^. 


X—  24  a*  <1*  + a ad'^  + 10%  d'^  — fum  of  thefe  produfls 
+ 4(/+  (=:a?+'+W(f'+‘) 

' ^ ^ I W *t“  I 

(*'•■+24  n*(l*+ SS  nd^  + i rz  d'*'  (na  +7id  +12) 


The  Aim  is 

From  /+7)”’^*=:«+4^  = a++ 16  ^3(1  + 96 

n't-  Ik  +24a*(l^+  SSad^  +nid* 


Subtraft  /■*■'+»/■*■*+«= 


Then  l+d']’^^^ — a^^+nd^  * + s:  =n6<j3  d + 72  a* (1*+  168  ad^  +144 

, . 6 n3  ^ + 72  ay'- +i6i a d^+jj^_  4 «3  + , 8 n*(l  + ,42  (td*  + a6  d^,  the 

(,m=)  4 

the;5iven  cubes  of  the  given  terms.  Becaufe 

f a 3 

3<23  + 3fl*(/+3(Z(/*+  d^ 

} + 6 a'^  d + iz  ad'^  + Sd'^ 

^ + 9 a'^  d -f-  17  a d'^  + 17  d^ 

4a3  + iS«'‘(l  + 4i«*V*  + i&d^  The 


The  cube  of 


The  fum  is 
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The  fame  with  the  quotient  before  found.  It  is  the  fame  in  any  other  feries  for  any 
other  power.  ^ 

Geometric  Progression^  or  6ontinued  geometric  proportion,  is  when  the  terms  do 
increafe  or  decreafe  by  equal  ratios  •.  thus,. 

a,  ar,  arr,  arrr,&c.  increaflhg  7 f , . . 7 

J ^’'^-'decreafing  | ^ continual  j [ by  r. 


r rr'  . . . ^ ^ j 

’■  .1: 1: 1:  ‘t:  >• 


64>  3»> 


But  lince  this  progreffion  is  only  a compound  of  two  feries,  w/S.' 


of 


Equals  ^ rt,  rr,  7 

Geometric  proportion,  i)  r,  r^,  r^,  r*,  r^,j  ' 
therefore  the  moft  natural  progreffion  is  that  which  begins  with  unity,- 


as 


that 

- I 


that  is. 

In  geometric  progreffion, 
riirft'term. 


I,  L,  !!!.,  !l,  !l7 

1’  i’  1 ’ I I ’ I f Sfc,  increafing, 

is,  I.  r,  r^,  r*,  >■=  3 

II  JL  JL  L.  L.  1 

\ r r^’  j-i’  decreabng, 

I,/—,  r-"!,  r~\ 


ft 

\ t 


the  ratio 
be  the < number 


rm,  ^ 

tio,  I 

;r  of  terms,  > 
;m,  I 

all  the  terms  j J 


I Jaft  ter 

t-’fum  of  all  the  terms  5 
And  the  feveral  cafes  are  reducible  to  ten 
propofitions,  which  are  folved  by  the  two 
following  lemmata. 

Of  increafing  progreffions, 

Xem.  I.  In  an  increafing  geometric  pro- 
greffion a,  ar,  ar\  ar^,  ar‘t,  ar^,  &c. 
it  is  I : r : : s — / ; r — a. 

For  aiar-.-.s  — l-.s  — a. 

But  a\ar\\i',r 

Therefore  i ; rs : s — h.i  — a. 


then  any  three  of  thefe  terms  being  gitej, 
the  other  two  are  eafily  foundj 


that  is,  the  logarithm  of  /—the  logSi 
rithm  of  a,-  divided  by  the  logatilhni 
of  r.  I 


Cor.  4.  r—l—d\ 

Prop.  I.  Given  a,  r,  >i,  required  /,  ii 
I.  l~ar^  ^~ay.r^  *,byLem,Il, 
Bntin: , by  Lem.  I.  andrx/± 


Cor.  I.  s~ 


rl — a I- 


— hh 


s^a  I 

Cor.  2.  r= ,-=.s-^ax 

J— •/  s—I 


, by  multiplication. 

2.  Therefore!::::-^ — ^ — {—aX I 

hv  flibllitiitlnn.  ^ I ^ * 


Cor.  3,  a—s  + rl—rs  — rl — sxr—i. 


Cor.. 4.  /=- 


-j-l-ni  fl  + r— > xr 


by  fubftitution. 

Prop.  II.  Given  a,  r,  /;  required  s,  it, 

rl  — a I — a . , , • , 

1,  J — — p /,  by  Lem.  1. 

>•  — I f — I 

L.  /,  L.  nr  , 

2.  »= — b I.  by  Lem.  II. 


L.r 


Prop.  III.  Given  a,  r,  s;  required  /,  a. 


Lem.  II.  In  an  increafing  geometric 

progreffion  it  is  1 : r‘~^  •.-.a-.l. 

For  a,  ar,  ar'^,  ar^,  ar*,  &c,  ar^'~‘^ 


, r — iXi+a  n — i , , 

J,  I—  ,,  - — ‘—ar  ,byLem.l, 

and  II, 


Therefore  i : ^ 

Cor.  I.  l=a 


la-.l. 


— axr 

Cor.  2,  a— — — —lx  ^ 


I 


Then  r — ixs-^a—rxar^  by 

multiplication. 

r py  gut 


And  r«=l 


Gor.  3,  n\ 


L.r 


n- 


L,  r 


-+1= 


.K— I 

L.l—L.a 


nL.r-LJ- 


a 

-ixs+a 


L.r 


■+ij 


2.  Therefore  ?; 
by  ditrifion. 


_L.r — IX  s + O' — L.t 


L.r 


prop.- 
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Prop.  IV.  Given  a,l,s\  required  r,  n. 
r— r=-'~"X ;>  by  Lem.  I. 

' S — / S——!. 

L./ — I/. .2  , L. / — L.a 

»,  7l~rrT^. +1  — ■ =. 

L.  r L,  r — a — L.  s — I 

+ I.  by  Lem.  II. 

Prop.  V.  Givena,  required  r, /. 

_ ■ — —Ir^ar  , by  Lem. 


Prop, 

Since 


I.  and  II. 

Then  rr  — — J — by  divifion  and 
tranfpofition. 


..  « ^ s-r^a  s 

Therefore, 


I,  by  divifion. 

And  fince  /— ar  ^ and  r “ 


, ?2  — I 


therefore  I -21  a xi 

j 

2'.  Theref.  /xr— ‘ 
by  multiplication. 

Prop.  VI.  Given  a,  «,  /j  required  r,  s, 

— 

I.  r—l-7-^!7  J,  by  Lem. II.  Buty.'  . 

4-l-=s,  by  Lem.  I.  * 

I — a 

js.  Therefore  s — ' .■.'+  1,  by 


fubftitution.  — i 

Prop.  VII.  Given  r,n,l\  required  a,  s. 

i.a±: — i — , by  Lein.  II.  — 5 

/'—I  r—j. 

:p  J,  by  Lem.  I.  ^ 

r Ir  — I 

3.  Therefore  j“r 


r~x 


Ti  n — I 
r ~r 


by  fubftitution. 

Prop.  VIII.  Given  r,  s,n  j required  /. 

Since  s r — r + isirzar*,  by  Lemma  1. 
and  II.  . N 

'T'az’a  sr—srrza-^  —a{;—axr  — i /by 
tranfpofition. 

?.  Therefore  ^ 


.XJ,  by 


divifion. 

And  fince  s~ 


t*^— 1 — I 


Ir^-l 


Therefore  ftr*- 


by  di- 


a.  Therefore  I : 
vifion.  t 

Prop.  IX.  Given  r,  /,  r ; required 
I.  « = r + j /— rr-//---JX?T;7,by 

Lem.  I.  ■' 

But 


i— r__i_ 

« r I — r s'  by  Lem- 

=:«— I L.r,  by  the  na- 


'.t+ 

ma  II.  7 

And  L 

s^rL — rs 

ture  of  logarithms.  

rni  r L. /— L.rq-r/ — rs 

a,  Thereiore  » — 2 

L.  r 

+l,,by  divifion  and  tranfpoiition. 

Prop.  X.  Given  »,  f,  sj  required  r,  a, 

Since  — rr”  ' — Ir” — /,  by  Propo- 
fition  VIII. 

Then  l-sr”—^~sr”^lr\=sr^-'^ 
r— j+/xr”)  by  tranfpofition. 
j.  Therefore  — 

* s-^l  ^ s — l 

?t-—i  n\  ■ I 

r -r  )=—; 


I , ViB-i-I  , „ 

a.  rtxr-^al  —Ixs—l)  j byPro- 
pofitipn  V. 

Of  decreafing  geometric  progreflSons. 
In  finite  decreafing  progreffions,  the  fame 
rules  will  ferve  for  the  like  propofi- 
tions,  if  the  feries  be  inverted,  fo  that 
the  leaft  term  be  the  firft,  and  the  greatell 
the  laft.  And  fince  in  the  inereafing  pro- 
greffion  it  is  r— i : l : : / — a : r— /;  there- 
fore in  a decreafing  geometric  proportion 
it  is,  r-r-i ; I ! : a—i-.  s—a,  by  inverting 
the  terms. 

Cor.  L But  in  an  infinite  decreafing  pro-' 
greffion  lz=o  ; therefore  r — i : i ; ; a » 
s-r-a.  Whence, 


Prop. 

Given. 

Required. 

Soiut’on. 

I. 

a 

ra-^r — i 

s,  a 

r 

S'^s^a 

3- 

S,  r 

a 

s—T^ 

,byProp.VII 

Therefore 

Ar,A  xl-  c ... 

And  s — --  m a finite,  or  s— 

a — X a — X 

in  an  infinite  decreafing  progrefiion. 
Queftion.  Suppofe  a body  Ihould  move 
at  flfis  rate,  wa,  in  the  firft  moment  lo 


Cor.  11.  Alfo  rt — -:2fthat  is,  ift— j 
r r 

id  : id,  or  at)  : : r — i : i, 

"■"[an  infinite} 

miles,  in  the  fecond  9 miles,  in  the  third 
&c.  eternally,  as  10  to  9. 

Here  is  given  a^ioj  required 

S, , Then,  by 

Cpr. 
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Cor.y  i 7=iopmiIes 

t II.  0 i aa-^a — x j fought. 

That  is,  a moveable  body  continuing  its 
motion  in  that  ratio  eternally,  would  on- 
ly run  100  miles,  or  more  than  any,  thing 
that  is  lefs  than  100  miles. 

Cot'.  III.  Since r — i:  i f;  avs—a\  there- 

c « . . « a 

lore  s — a— 1- 1 (^c. 

r-i  r . j-s 


fife. 

r )■“ 

Whence  if  any  quantity  a,  be  continually 
divided  by  any  other  quantity  r,  the  fum 

€l  .1 

of  all  the  terms  will  be • that  is, 

, , f— X 

X or  the of  a.  Therefore  a x 

r — I 


_J j.— q---)  ©’r.  —ax — Or, 

14.2.  . Where, 


= I,  thenmi. 

Whence,  it  is  evident,  that  an  infinite 
progreffion,  or  an  infinitely  infinite  one, 
maybe  collefted  into  one  fum;  which 
fom  may  not  be  only  finite,  but  equal  to 
nothing.  Anti  of.  infinites  it  is  hence 
plain,  that  feme  are  equal,  ethers  un- 
equal : and  allb,  that  one  infinite  may  be 
oquil  to  two  or  more  finites,  or  infinites. 

PROHIBITED  GOODS,  in  commerce,  the 
fame  with  contraband  goods.  See  the 
article  Contraband-. 

PROHIBITIO  DE  VASTO  DIRECTA 
PARTE,  in  law,  is  a writ  judicial  di- 
refted  to  a tenant,  prohibiting  him  from 
making  wafte  upon  the  land  in  contro- 
verfy  during  the  I'uit. 

This  writ  is  alfo  fometimes  direfled  to 
the  iheriff. 

PROHIBITION,  in  law,  is  a writ  that 
ilTues  out  of  the  chancery,  king’s  bench, 
or  common  pleas,  to  prohibit  fome  other 
court,  either  fpiritual  or  fecular,  to  pro- 
ceed in  a caufe  there  depending,  upon  a 
fuggeftion  that  the  caufe  does  not  belong 
to  the  court. 

PROJECTILES,  are  fuch  bodies  as  be- 
ing put  in  a violent  motion  by  any  great 
force,  are  then  caft  olF  or  let  go  from  the 
place  where  they  received  their  quantity 
of  motion  : as  a (tone  thrown  from  a 
fling,  an  avrow'  from'  a , bow,  a bullet 
from  a gun,  tS’e. , 

It  is  ufually  taken' fsr  granted,,  by  thofe 
who  treat  of  the  motion  cf  projefitiles, 
that  the  force  of  graviiy  near  the  earth’s 
furface  is  every  where  the  fame,  and 


aRs  in  parallel  directions ; and  that  the 
effeft  of  the  ait’s  refinance  upon  very 
heavy  bodie.',  fuch  as  bombs  and  cannon- 
balls, is  tpo  fmall  to  be  taken  into  confi- 
deration. 

The  famout  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  haslhewn, 
that  the  gravity  of  bodies  which  are 
above  the  fuperficies  of  the  earth,  is  re- 
ciprocally as  the  fquares  of  their  dillan- 
ces  from  its  center ; but  the  iheorema 
concerning  the  defeent  of  heavy  bodies, 
demonftrated  by  Gallilseus,  and  Huy- 
gens, and  others,  are  built  upon  this 
foundation,  that  the  afilion  of  gravity  is 
the  fame  at  all  diliances : and  the  confe. 
quences  of  this  bypothefis  are  found  to 
be  very  nearly  agreeable  to  experience. 
For  it  is  obvious,  that  the  error  atifing 
from  the  fuppofition  of  gravity’s  afting 
uniformly,  and  in  parallel  lines,  mull  he 
exceeding  fpiall ; becaufe  even  the  grealed 
diftance  of  a projedlile  above  the  furface 
of  the  earth,  is  inconflderable,  in  compa. 
rifon  of  its  diftapee  from  the  center,, to 
which  the  gravitation  tends.  But  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  certain,  that 
the  refiftance  of  the  air  to  very  fwift  mo- 
tions,.is  much  greater  than  it  has  been 
commonly  reprefented.  Neverthelefs,  (in 
the  application  of  this  doflrine  to  gunne. 
ry)  if  the  amplitude  of  the  projeflion,  an. 
fwering  to  one  given  elevation,  be  iirll 
found  by  experiment  (which  we  fuppofe) 
the  amplhudes  in  all  other  cafes,  where 
the  elevations  and  velocities  do  not  very 
mach  differ  from  the  firft,  may  be  deter- 
mined, to  a fufficient  degree  of  exafl- 
nefs,  from  the  foregoing  hypothelis : be. 
caufe,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  the  effefls  of  the 
refiftance  will  be  nearly  as  the  amplifuJei 
themfelves  ; and  were  they  accurately  fo, 
the  proportions  of  the  amplitudes,  at  dif- 
ferent elevations,  would  then  be  the  very 
fame  as  in  vacuo.  See  Resistance. 
Now,  in  order  to  form  a clear  idea  of 
the  fubjeft  here  propofed,  the  path  of 
every  projedlile  is  to  be  confidered  as  de- 
pending on  two  different  forces  ; that  is 
to  fay,  on  the  irapellant  force,  whereby 
the  motion  is  firft  begun,  (and  would  be 
continued  in  a right  line)  and  on  iht 
force  of  gravity,  by  which  the  projedliltj 
during  the  whole  time  of  its  flight,  11 
continually  urged  downwards,  and  rnaiit 
to  deviate  more  and  more  from  its  M 
direclion.  As  whatever  relates  to  tit 
track  and  flight  of  a projedlile,  or  hall, 
(neglecting  the  refiftance  of  the  air)  is  to 
be  determined  from  the  action  of  thoft 
two  forces,  it  will  be  proper,  before  wt 
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jjroceied  to  confuler  their  joint  effect,  to 
premile  (bmething  concerning  the  nature 
■of  the  motion  pjoriucecl  by  each,  when 
I'uppoCed  to  aft  alone,  indepen'-lent  of 
the  other;  to  which  end  we  have  pie- 
niilbd  the  two  following  lemmata. 

Lemma'  I.  Every  body,  after  the  im- 
prelfed  force  whereby  it  is  put  in  motion 
ceafes  to  aft,  conliiiiies  to  move  uoitonn- 
Jy  in  a right-line;  nnlefs  it  be  interritpt- 
ed  by  Ibme  othr-r  force' or  impediment. 
Tlu-v  is  a law  of  nature,  and  has  its  de- 
nionftration  from  experience  anti  matter 
of  faft. 

Corollary.  It  follows  from  hence,  thiit  a 
b.all,  after  leaving  the  month  of  the  piece, 
would  continue  to  raove  aiong  the  line  cf 
its  fil'd  direftion,  and  defcrib'e  fpaces 
therein  proportional  to  the  times  of  their 
defcription,  were  It  not  for  the  aftion  of 
gravity  ; whereby  the  dirc6;«’)n  is  chang- 
ed, and  the  motioti  interrupted. 

Lemma  II.  The  motion,  or  velocity, 
acquired  by  a ball.  In  Jrcely  defeending 
from  red,  by  the  force  of  an  uniform 
gravity,  is  as  the  lime  of  the  defeent; 
and  the  (pace  fallen  through,  as  the  fquare 
of  that  time. 

The  fird  part  of  this  lemma  is  extremely 
ohvioiis ; f'f  fince  every  motion  is  pro- 
portional to  the  firce  whereby  it  is  ge- 
nerated, that  generated  by  the  force  of 
an  uniform  gravity,  mud  be  as  the  time 
of  the  defeent ; becaufa  the  whole  effort 
of  inch  a force  is  proportional  to  the  time 
of  its  aftion  ; that  Is,  as 
the  time  of  the  defeent. 
To  deraondpate  that  the 
did-ances  defeended  are 
proportional  to  the 
iqu'aies  of  the  times,  let 
the  tiilie  of  falling  thro’ 
any  pr.opofed  didance 
AB,  he  reprefentsd  by 
the  right.line  PQj  which 
conceive  to  be  divided  in- 
to an  indefinite  number 
of  very  fmall,  equal, 
fy  particles,  I'tprcfcnteil 
each,  by  the  fymbol  ?;; ; 
and  let  the  didapee  de- 
feended  in  the  firft  of 
them  be  Ac;  in  the  fe- 
__  ]g  cond  cif;  in  the  third 
d e ; and  fo  on. 

Then  the  velocity  acquired  being  always 
as  the  time  from  the  beginning  of  the 
defeent,  it  will  at  the  middle  of  the  fil'd 
of.  the  faid  pardcles  be  reprefented  by  f 
at  the  middle  of  the  fecond,  by  i 5 
VoL.  m. 


Pr 


Q.- 


A ’ 


c 


•.&c. 


m ; at  the  middle  of  the  third,  by  2 | it#, 
&c,  which  values  conlfitute  the  Iciies 
m 3OT  5ra  y.vf  pm 
2 2 2 
But  fince  the  velocity,  at  the  middle  cf 
any  one  of  the  faid  particles  of  rinip, 
is  an  exact  mean  fe.f.veen  the  velocities 
of  the  two  extremes  tlicreof,  the  corref- 
pomling  particle  of  the  dilhnee  A B., 
may  be  theref  ire  conlidered  as  deferibed 
wiih  that  mean  velocity;  and  fo,  the 
fpaces  Ac,  cd,  de,  ef,  (sc.  being' re- 
I'pectiyely  equal  to  the  ahove-ment'ioned 

quantittes—- . --  . -il-,  — , (Sc.  it  fol- 
2 2 2 2 ■ 

lows,  by  the  continu  ii  addition  of  thefe, 

that  the  fpaces  A r,  h d,  A r,  A /,  (Sc. 

fallen  through  from  the  beginning,  will 

, n-  , c I’'"  9'’» 

he  expreffeJ  by 


lidently  to  one  an- 


® 

j (Sc.  which  aree 


other  in  propouion,  as,  i,  4,  9,  16,  2y, 
(Sc.  that  is,  as  the  I'quares  of  the  times. 

Corollary.  Seeing  the  velocity  acquired 
in  any  number  («)  of  the  afoiefaid  equal 
panicles  of  time  (meafured  hy  the  /’pace 
that  would  be  del’cribed  in  one  lingle 
particle)  is  .reprefented  by  (?-0  times 
or  7im  ; it  will  therefore  he,  as  one  par- 
ticle of  time,  is  to  7i  fuch  particles,  fo  is 
71771,  the  faid  d.itance  aniwering  to  the 
former  time,  to  the  dilUnce,  cor- 

rel’ponding  to  thejafer,  with  the  fame 
celerity  acquired  at  the  end  of  the  faid  n 
particles.  Whence  it  appears  that  the 

fpace  — (found  above)  through  which 
% 

the  ln!l  falls,  in  any  given  time  n,  is 
julf  the  half  of  that  which  might 

be  unifor.mly  del'crihed  with  the  lalf,  dr 
.P'l'eateft  celerity  in  the  fame  time. 
Scholium.  It  is  found  by  experiment, 
that  any  heavy  body,  near  the  eaith  s 
furface  (where  the  force  cf  gravity  may 
be  confidered  as  uniform)  delcends  about 
16  feet  from  reft,  in  the  firft  (econd  of 
time.  Therefore,  as  the  diftances  fal- 
len through,  are  proved  above  to  be  in 
proportion  ; as  the  fqiiares  of  the  time. 
It  follows  that,  as  the  fquare  of  one  I'e- 
cond,  is  to  the  fquare  of  .any  given  num. 
her  of  feconds,  i'o  is  16  feet  to  the  niiin- 
her  of  feet,  a heavy  body  will  freely  de- 
feend  in  the  faid  number  cf  feconds. 
Whence  the  number  of  feet  defeended  in 
any  given  time  will  be  found,  by  multi- 
plying the  fquare  of  the  number  of  fe- 
J5  F funds 
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conds  by  i6.  Thus  the  diftance  defcend- 
ed  in  a,  3,  4,  5,  &c.  feconds  will  ap- 
pear to  be  64,  14.4,  256,  400  feet, 
reCpectively.  Moreover,  from  hence, 
the  time  of  the  defcent  through  any  given 
diftance  will  be  obtained,  by” dividing  the 
faiddiftance  in  feet,  by  16,  and  extract- 
ing the  fquare  root  of  the  quotient  ; or,' 
which  comes  to  the  fame  thing,  by  ex- 
tracting the  fqiiare  root  of  the  whole  dil- 
tance,  and  then  taking  ^ of  that  root  for 
the  number  of  feconds  required.  Thus, 
if  the  diftance  be  fuppoled  2640  feet  ; 
then,  by  either  of  the  two  ways,  the  time 
of  the  defcent  will  come  out  12.  84,  or 
Z2.  (O  feconds. 

It  appears  alfo  (from  the  corol.)  th.at  the 
velocity  per  fecond  (in  feet)  at  the  end  of 
the  fall,  will  be  determined  by  multiply  - 
ing  the  number  of  feconds  in  the  fall  by 
32.  Thus  it  is  found  that  a ball  at  (he 
end  cf  10  feconds,  has  acquired  a velocity 
of  320  feet  per  fecond.  After  the  fame 
manner,  by  having  any  two  of  the  four 
following  quantities,  ‘viz.  the  force,  the 
times,  the  velocity,  and  diltance,  the 
ether  two  may  be  determined  : for  let 
the  fpace  freely  defeended  by  a ball,  in 
the  tirft  iecond  of  time  (-which  is  as  the 
accelerating  force)  be  denoted  by  F ; al- 
fo let  T denote  the  number  of  feconds 
wherein  any  diftance,  D,  is  defeended  j 
and  let  Vbe  the  velocity  per  (econd,  at 
the  end  of  the  defcent ; then  will 

VgtaFT^av'FDrraP 
__  T 

T =:  4/  D = V = 3-d 
F 2 F V” 

D =:  FTT  xz  V-V  = T V 

4F  a 
F = D=zV=VV 
'^TT  It"  7d 

All  which  equations  are  very  eafily  de- 
duced from  the  two  original  ones,  D — 
F TT,  and  V—  s F T,  already  denion- 
ftrated  ; the  former  in  the  propofilion  it- 
felf,  and  the  latter  in  the  corollary  to  it ; 
bv  which  it  appears  that  the  meafure  of 
the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  firft  fecond 
is  2F;  whence  the  velocity  (V)  at  the 
end  of  (T)  feconds  muft  confcquenlly  be 
expreffed  by  a Fx  T or  3 F T. 

Theorem  1.  A projected  body,  whofe  line 
of  direction  is  parallel  to  the  plane  cf  the 
horizon,  deferibes  by  its  fall  a parabola. 
If  the  heavy  body  is  thrown  by  any  ex- 
irinfecal  force,  as  that  of  a gnn  or  the 
like,  tfom  ilie  point  A,  (plate  CCXIIl. 
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fig.  3.  n°  I.)  fo  that  the  direction  of  its 
projection  is  the  horizontal  line  A D • 
the  path  of  this  heavy  body  will  be  a fe- 
mi-parabola.  For  if  the  air  did  not  re- 
fill;  it,  nor  was  it  acted  on  by  its  gravity, 
the  projectile  would  proceed  with  an 
equable  motion,  always  in  the  fame  di- 
rection; and  the  times  wherein  the  parts 
of  fpace  A B,  AC,  AD,  A E,  vvere 
pafled  over,  would  be  as  the  fpaces  A B, 
A C,  A D,  &c.  refpectively.  Now  if 
the  force  of  gravity  is  fuppofed  to  take 
place,  and  to  aft  in  the  fame  tenour,  as 
if  the  heavy  body  were  not  impelled  by 
any  extrinfecal  force,  that  body  would 
conftamly  decline  from  the  right  line 
A E ; and  the  fpaces  of  defcent,  pr  the 
deviations  from  the  horizontal  line  AE, 
will  be  the  fame  as  if  it  had  fallen  per- 
pendicularly. Wherefore  if  the  body 
falling  perpendicularly  by  the  force  of 
its  gravity,  pafled  over  the  fpace  AK 
in  the  time  A B,  defeended  thro''  A L, 
in  the  time  A C,  and  thro’  A M in  ibe 
time  A D ; the  fpaces  A K,  A L,  AM, 
will  be  as  the  fquares  of  the  limes,  that 
is,  as  the  fquares  cf  the  right  lines  A B, 
AC,  AD,  &c.  or  KF,  LG,  MH.  But 
fince  the  impetus  in  the  direction  parallel 
to  the  horizon  always  remains  the  fame; 
(for  the  foi'ce  of  gravity,  that  only  foti- 
cites  the  body  downwards,  is  not  in  tbs 
leaft  contrary  to  it;)  the  body  will  be 
equally  promoted  forwards  in  the  direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  horizon, 
as  if  there  was.  no  gravity  at  all.  WIrere- 
fore,  fince  in  the  time  A B,  the  body 
pafies  over  a fpace  equal  to  A B ; hot 
being  compelled  by  the  force  of  gravity, 
it  declines  from  the  right  line  A B llrro’ 
a fpace  equal  to  A IC  ; and  BF  being 
equal  and  parallel  to  A K,  at  the  end 
of  the  time  A 13,  the  body  will  be  in  F, 
fo  in  the  fame  r'nanner,  at  the  end  of  tbs 
time  A E,  the  body  will  be  in  I;  snd 
the  path  of  the  projectile  will  be  in  the 
curve  A F G H f ; hut  becaufe  ibe' 
fquares  of  rite  r-ight  lines  KF,  LG, 
M H,  N I,  are  proportionable  to  the 
abl'cilfes  A K,  A L,  A M,  A N-  The 
curve  A F G H I wrll  be  a lenti-parahola. 
The  path  therefor  e of  a heavy  body  pro- 
jected according  to  the  direction  AE, 
will  be  a (emi-parabolica!  curve  Q^E.  D, 
Theorem  2.  The  curve  line,  that  is  de- 
feribed  by  a heavy  body  projected  ob- 
liquely and, up-wards,  according  to  any 
direction,  is  a parabola. 

Let  A F (fig.  ib'ht,  n^  2.)  he  the  direc- 
tion of  projection,  any  ways  inclined  to 

llisi 
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the  horizon,  gravity  being  fuppofed 
not  to  afl,  the  moving  body  wouhi  al- 
ways continue  its  motion  in  the  fame 
right  line,  and  would  defcriba  the  fpaces 

AB,  A C,  A D,  &c.  proportional  to  the 

times.  But  by  the  afbion  of.  gravity  it 
is  compelled  continually  to  decline  from 
the  path  A F,  and  to  move  in  a curve, 
which  will  be  a parabola.  Let  us  fup- 
pofe  the  heavy  body  falling  perpendicu- 
larly in  the  time  A B,  through  thefpace 
A Q.  and  in  the  time  A C,  through 
thefpace  A R,  The  Ipaces  A.Q,, 

AR,  AS,  will  be  as  the  fquares  of  the 
times,  or  as  the  fquares  of  A B,  AC, 
AD.  It  is  manifclt  from  what  was  de- 
monftrated  in  the  laft  theorem,  that  if  in 
the  perpendicular  B G,  there  is  taken 
BM~AQ^and  the  parallelogram  be 
compleated,  the  place  of  the  heavy  body 
at  the  end  of  the  time  A B,  will  be  M, 
and  fo  of  the  reftt  nnd  all  the  deviations 
BM,  fiff.  from  the  right  line  A F, 
arifing  from  the  times,  'will  he  equal 
to  the  fpaces  AQ_.  AR,  AS,  which 
are  as  the  fcpiares  of  the  right  lines  A B, 

AC,  AD.  Thro’ A draw  the  horizontal 
right  line  A P,  meeting  the  path  of  the 
projeflile  In  P.  From  P raife  the  perpen- 
dicular P E,  meeting  the  line  of  direflion 
in  E i and  by  reafon  the  triangles  A B G, 
ACH,  are  equiangular,  the  fquares 
of  (he  right  lines  AB,AC,&t’f.  will  be  pro- 
portionable to  the  fquares  of  AG,  AH, 
fsfc.  fo  that  the  deviations  B M,  C N, 
(iff.  will  be  proportionable  to  the  fquares 
of  the  right  lines  A G,  AH,  fife.  Let 
the  line  L be  a third  proportional  to  E P 
and  AP;  and  it  will  be  (by  17  El.  6) 
L X E P A Py.  but  A Py.  : A Gq. 
::EP:  BM!:L  xEPsLxBM; 
whence  fince  it  Is  L X EPr:  APy.  it 
will  be  L'x  B M =:  A Gy.  In  like  man- 
ner it  will  be  L X C N zz  A Hy.  fife. 
But  becaufe  it  is  B G : A G ::  (E  P : 
AP  ::  by  bypotheli')  AP  : L ; it  will 

beLxBGzzAGxAPzzAGx 
AG-i-AGxGP  = AGy. -t-AGx 

GP.  But  it  has  been  Ihewn  that  it  is 
L X B M “ A Gy.  wherefore  it  will  be 

LxBG-LxBM  = AGxGP, 
that  is,  L X M G = A G X G P.  By 
the  fame  way  ol  reafonlng  it  will  beL  X 
N H z=  A H X H P,  fife,  Whercfor.e 
the  refiangle  under  M G and  L,,.will  be 
equal  to  the  fquare  of  A G,  which  is  the 
property  of  the  parabola  ; and  fo  the 
curve  AMNOPK  wheiein  the  pro- 
jefliie  is  moved  will  be  a parabola. 

Cor.  1,  Hence  the  light  line  L is  the  la- 


tus  reSiura  or  parameter  of  the  parabola, 
that  belongs  to  its  axis. 

Cor  2.  Let  A H iz  H P,  and  it  will  he 
L X C N rz  A Hy.  — L x N H,  whence 
it  will  be  N H :zi,  C N ; and  confequently 
the  right  line  AF  being  the  line  of  di- 
reflion  of  the  projeilile,  will  be  a tan- 
gent to  the  parabola. 

Cor  3.  If  a heavy  body  is  projeiVed 
downwards,  in  a direftion  oblique  to  the 
horizon  ; the  path  of  the  projeflile  will 
be  a parabola. 

Theorem  3.  The  impetus  of  a pro- 
jefled  body  in  dilferent  parts  of  the 
parabola,  are  as  the  portions  of  the 
tangents  intercepted  betwixt  two  right 
lines  parallel  to  the  axis ; that  is,  the 
impetus  of  the  body  projefted  in  the 
points  A and  B,  (ibid,  n®  3.)  to  whicli 
AD,  and  BE  are  tangents,  will  be  as 
, CD,  and  E B,  the  portions  of  the  tan- 
gents intercepted  betwixt  two  right  lines 
C B,  and  D E parallel  to  the  axis. 

We  have  here  treated  the  path  of  a pro- 
jefled  body  as  an  exafl:  parabola,  though 
from  the  reliftance  of  the  air,  the  line  of 
a projeiSlile  is  not  exaftly  parabolical,  but 
rather  a kind  of  hyperbola ; which,  if 
conlidered  and  applied  to  pradlice,  would 
render  the  computations  far  more  operofe, 
and  the  very  imall  difference  (as  experi- 
ence /hews  in  heavy  /hot)  would,  in  a 
great  meafure,  ielfen  the  elegancy  of  the 
demonftrations  given  by  accounting  for 
it  j fince  the  common  rules  are  fufficient- 
ly  exaft,  and  eafy  for  pradlice. 

PROJECTION,  in  mechanics,  the  adl  of 
communicating  motion  to  a body,  from 
thence  called  piojedlile.  See  the  preced- 
ing  article. 

In  perfpeflive,  pfojeflion  is  the  appear- 
ance or  reprefentation  of  ah  objedl  on  the 
perfpedlive  plane.  See  Perspective. 
The  projedlion  of  the  Iphere  is  either  or- 
thographic, or.  ftereographic.  See  the 
articles  Orthographic  and  Stereo- 
graphic, Map,  fife. 

The  former,  or  orthpgraphic  projedlion 
fuppofes  the  eye  placed  at  an  infinite 
di (lance;  whereas,  in  the  ftereographic 
projedllon,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  only  90® 
diftantfrora  the  primitive  circle,  or  placed 
in  its  pole,  and  thence  viewing  the  circles 
on  the  fphere.  The  primitive  circle  ix. 
thatgreat  circle  which  limits  or  bounds  the 
reprefentation  or  projedlion;  and  the  place 
of  the  eye  is  called  the  projedling  point. 
The  laws  of  the  orthographic  projcdlioa 
are  the/e  : i.  The  rays  by  which  the  eye,, 
placed  at  an  infinite  diitsnce,  perceives 
ij  F a any. 
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any  objcft  sre  parallel,  a.  A right  line, 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  projec- 
tion, is  reprefented  by  a point,  where  it 
cuts  the  plane  of  the  projeflion.  3.  A 
rightlinf , as  A B,  or  C D,  (pi.  CCXIII. 
fig.  a.  n°  I.)  not  perpendicular,  is  pro- 
jefled  into  a right  line,  as  FE  Snd  G H, 
and  is  always  comprehended  between  the 
ex'reme  perpendiculars  A F and  B E, 
and  C G aud  D H,  4.  The  projeftion 
of  the  right  line,  A B,  is  the  greateft 
when  it  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of  pro- 
jeftion  ; being  projeSed  in  a right  line 
equal  to  ilfelf.  5.  But  an  oblique  line  is, 
always  prcjefted  into  one  lefs  than  it- 
fclf  i and  the  mdre  fo,  the  nearer  it  ap- 
proaches to 'a  perpendicular,  which,  as 
already  obl’erved,  is  projcfled  into  a point. 
6.  A plane  furface,  as  A BCD,  {ibid. 
n°.  3.)  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  piojeflion,  is  projefled  into  the  right 
line  AB,  in  which  it  cuts  the  plane  of 
the  projeflion  j and  any  arch  as  B r, 
cc,  or  c A,  is  projcfled  into  the  corre- 
fponding  lines  B 0,  00,  andoA.  7.  A 
circle  parallel  to  the  plane  of  projeflion, 
is  reptelented  by  a circle  equal  to  itfelf; 
and  a circle  oblique  to  the  plane  of  pro- 
jeftion,  is  reprefented  by  an  ellipfis  : for 
the  method  of  putting  thefe  rules  in  prac- 
tice, fee  the  article  Map. 

As  to  the  llereograpbic  projeflion,  its 
laws  are  thele  : i.  The  reprcfentations 
of  all  circles,  not  pafling  thro’  the  pro- 
jecting point,  will  be  ciicles.  Thus,  let 
A C E D B (plate  CCXII.  fig.  i.  3.  3.) 
reprelent  a Ipiiere,  cut  by  a plane  R S, 
pafling  through  the  center  I,  at  right 
angles  to  the  diameter  E H,  drawn  from 
E the  phce  of  the  eye;  and  let  the  fec- 
tion  of  the  fpliere  by  the  plane  R S,  be  the 
circle  C F D L,  whofe  poles  are  H and  E. 
Suppofe  now  AGB  is  a circle  on  the 
fphere  to  be  projected,  whofe  pole  molt 
remote  from  the  eye  is  P ; and  the  vifual 
rays  from  the  circle  AG  B,  meeting  in 
E,  form  the  cone  A G B E,  whereof 
the  triangle  AEB  is  a fection  thro’  the 
vertex  E,and  diameter  of  the  bafe  AB: 
then  will  the  figure  agbf,  which  is 
the  projection  of  the  circle  AGB,  be 
itlcif  a circle ; for  if  the  plane  R S is 
fuppofed  to  revolve  on  the  line  G,D,  till 
it  coincide  8 with  the  plane  of  the  circle 
A C E B ; then  will  the  circle  CEDE 
coincide  with  the  circle  C E D H,  and 
the  projtfled  ciicle  afbg  with  the  circle 
(ii-l  b'K..  Hence,  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
jefled  lii.iiueui,  is  the  center  of  the  pro- 
jeiled  circle,  whether  it  be  a great  citcle 


or  a fmall  one;  the  poles  and  centers  of 
all  circles,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  pro- 
jefilion,  fall  in  the  center  of  the  projec- 
tion;  and  all  oblique  great  circles  cut 
the  primitive  circle  in  two  points  diamei 
trically  oppofite.  2.  The  projefled  dia. 
meter  of  any  circle  fuhtends  an  angle  at 
the  eye  equal  to  the  diftance  of  that  circle 
from  its  neareft  pole,  taken  on  the  fphere; 
and  that  angle  is  biifeefed  by  a right 
line,  joining  the  eye  and  that  pole. 
Thus  let  the  plane  R S {ibid,  fig.  4.)  cut 
the  fphere  H F E G,  thro’  its  center  I ; 
and  let  AB  C beany  oblique  great  circle, 
whofe  diameter  AC  is  projefiled  'mac-, 
andlCOL,  any  fmall- circle  parallel  to 
ABC,  whofe  diameter  KL.is  projefled 
in  k I,  The  diftances  of  thole  circles  from 
their  pole  P,  being  the  arches  A HP, 
KHP;  and  the  angles  rtE  c,  kiEl,  are 
the  angles  at  the  eye,  fubtended  by  their 
prbjeifted  diameters,  ac,  kl.  Then  is 
the  angle  aEc  meafured'  by  the  .arch 
A HP,  and  the  angle  ktd,  I meafured  by 
the  arch  KHP,  and  thole  angles  are 
bilTefiled  by  E P.  3.  Any  point  of  a 
fphere  is  projefifed  at  the  diftance  of  the 
tangent  of  half  the  arch  intercepted  be- 
tween that  point  and  the  pole  oppofiie  to 
the  eye,  from  the  center  of  projeflion; 
the  femi-diameter  of  ihe  fphere  being  ra- 
dius. Thus,  letCiEB  {ib'td,  fig.  5.) 
be  a great  circle  of  the  fphere,  whole  cen- 
ter is  r,  G H the  plane  of  projefilion  cut- 
ting the  diameter  of  the  Ijiheie  in  A,  B;  ’ 
E,  C,  the  poles  of  the  ftiElion  by  that 
plane;  and  a,  the  prejefilion  of  A.  Then 
is  c a—  the  tangent  ot  half  the  aicli  AC, 
as  is  evident  by  drawing  CF  = the  tan- 
gent of  half  that  arch,  and  joining  rF. 
4.  The  angle  made  by  two  projefled  cir- 
cles, is  equal  to  the  angle  which  thefe  cir- 
cles make  on  the  fphere.  For  let  I A C E 
and  ABL  {ibid.  fig.  6.)  be  two  circles 
on  a fphere  interfering  in  A;  E,  the  pro- 
jefiling  point  ; and  R S,  the  plane  of 
projeflion,  wherein  the  point  A is  pi'o- 
jefiled  in  a,  in  the  line  I C the  diameter 
■of  the  circle  ACE.  Alfo  let  DH,  F A, 
be  tangents  to  the  circles  ACE,  ABL. 
Then  will  the  projefiled  angle  dajhe 
equal  to  the  fpheric  angle  B A C.  5. 
The  diftance  between  the  poles  of  the 
primitive  ciicIe  and  an  oblique  circle,  is 
equal  to  the  tangent  of  half  the  inclina- 
tion of  thofe  circles;  and  the  dillance 
of  their  centers,  is  equal  to  the  tangent 
of  their  inclination,  the  lemi-diametfi'of 
the  primitive  being  radius.  For  lei  AC 
{{bid,,  fig.  7.)  be  the  diameter  of-acircn;, 

whofe 
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whofe  poles  are  P and  Q , and  inclined 
to  the  plane  of  projtaion  in  the  anole 
^IF-  and  let  a,  c,  p,  be  the  projec- 
tions of  the  points  A,  C,  P ; alfo  let 
HaE  be  the  projeSed  oblique  circle, 
whole  center  is  q.  Now  when  the  plane 
of  prcjeJlion  becomes  the  primitive  circle, 
whole  pole  is  I ; then  is  I /i  — tangent  of 
half  the  angle  A I F,  or  of  half  the  arch 
AF;  and  I y tangent  of  AF,  or  of 
the  angle  F H « z=  A I F.  6.  If  thro’ 
any  given  point  in  the  primitive  circle, 
an  oblique  circle  be  defcribed  ; then  the 
centers  of  all  other  oblique  circles  palling 
thro’  that  point,  will  be  in  a right  line 
drawn  thro’  the  center  of  the  firlt  oblique 
circle  at  right  angles  to  a line  palling 
thro’  that  center,  the  given  point,  and 
the  center  of  the  primitive:  thus  let 
G A C E (/i/rf.  fig-  S.)  be  the  primitive 
circle,  A D E I a great  circle  defcribed 
thro’ D,  its  center  being  B.  HKisa 
rivht  line  drawn  thro’  B perpendicular 
to  a right  line,  C I,  palling  thro’  D,  B, 
and  the  center  of  the  primitive  circle. 
Then  the  centers  of  all  other  great  cir- 
cles, as  F D G,  palling  thro’  1),  will 
fall  into  the  line  H K.  7.  Equal  arches 
of  any  two  great  circles  of  tne  fphere, 
will  be  intercepted  between  two  other 
circles  drawn  on  the  fphere  thro’  the  re- 
motrft  poles  of  thofe  great  circles.  For 
let  P B E A (jbid.  fig.  9.)  be  a fphere, 
whereon  AGB,  C F U,  are  two  great 
circles,  whole  remoteft  poles  are  E,  P ; 
and  thro’  ihefe  poles  Ut  the  great  circle 
P B E C,  and  the  fmall  circle  PGE, 
be  drawn,  inlerfefting  the  great  cir- 
cles A G B,  C F D,  in  the  points  B,  G, 
and  D,  F.  Then  are  the  intercepted 
arches  B G,  and  D F equal  to  one  an- 
other. 8.  If  lints  be  drawn  from  the 
projected  pole  of  any  great  circle,  cutting 
the  peripheries  cf  the  projected  circle  and 
plane  of  projection,  the  intercepted  ar- 
ches cf  tlioie  circumferences  are  equal  ; 
that  is,  the  a'ch  (ibid.)  9. 

The  radius  of  any  linatl  circle,  whofe 
plane  is  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  pri- 
muivs  circle,  is  equal  to  the  tangent  of 
that  leffer  circle’s  diltance  from  its  pole  ; 
and  the  fecant  of  that  ddtsnce,  is  t?qual 
tj  tile  dilian.  e of  the  centers  of  the  pri- 
mitive ami  It  Her  circle.  For  let  P [ibid, 
fig.  JO.)  be  the  pole,  and  AB  the  dia- 
meter cf  a leffer  circle,  its  plane  being 
perpendicular  to  that  of  the  -primitive 
circle,  whole  ct.nrer  is  C : then  d being 
the  center  of  the  projected  lefler  circle, 
9 


da  IS  equal  to  the  tangent  of  the  arch 
P A,,  and  dC  — fecant  of  P A. 

PROJECTURE,  in  architretme,  the  out- 
jetting,  prominency,  or  enlhoffing,  which 
the  mouldings,  and  other  members,  have 
beyond  the  naked  wall,  column,  &c. 
and  is  always  in  proportion  to  its  height. 
The  word  is  alio  applied  to  galleries, 
balconies,  Sfc.  which  jet  out  beyond  the 
lace  of  the  wall.  Vitruvius  gives  it  as 
a general  rule,  that  all  projeciing  mem- 
bers in  building  have  their  projectures 
equal  to  their  height ; but  this  is  not  to 
be  underftood  of  particular  members,  or 
mouldings,  as  dentils,  coronas,  the  fa- 
fei*  of  architraves,  the  abacus  of  the 
Tulcan  and  Doric  capital,  Sfc.  but 
only  of  the  projectures  of  intire  cor- 
niches.  Some  modern  architects  are  of 

, opinion  that  the  great  point  in  building 
conlilts  in  knowing  how  to  vary  the  pro- 
portions of  projectures  agreeably  to  the 
circumltances  of  the  building.  Thu', 
they  fiy,  the  nearnefs  and  remotenefs, 
making  a difference  in  the  view,  require 
different  projcciures  ; but  it  is  plain,  that 
the  antieuts  had  no  fuch  intention.  M. 
Perrault  obferves,  that  the  projecture  of 
the  ha fe  and  corniche,  is  greater  in  the 
antique  than  the  modern  huiiding  by  one 
third  ; which  Teems  to  follow  in  a good 
roeafure  from  the  antients  proportioning 
the  projecture  to  the  height  of  the  pede- 
Ita!,  whereas  the  moderns  make  the  pro- 
jecture the  fame  in  all  the  orders,  though 
the  height  of  thepedeftal  be  very  different. 

PROINDIVISO,  in  law,  is  taken  for  a 
poffeffion  of  lands,  &c.  belonging  to 
two  or  more,  whereof  none  of  them  can 
fay  which  is  his  portion;  each  having 
the  whole,  &c.  as  copartners  before  par- 
tition. 

PROL.i^BIA,  FOitE'LlPS,  a term  in  ana- 
tomy, for  that  part  of  the  labia  or  lips 
which  jets  out. 

PROLAPSUS,  in  furgery,  a prolaplior, 
or  lallirig  out  of  any  part  of  the  body 
from  Its  natural  utuation  ; thus  we  fay 
prolapfus  inieitmi,  a prolapfion  of  the 
inteftine,  &c. 

Prolapsus  ani,  is  fuch  a prolapfion  of 
the  mteftinuin  rectum,  that  it  is  frequent- 
ly inverted,  or  proiapfed  to  fuch  a degree 
b«th  in  aduhs  anti  infants,  as  to  appear 
near  a handbreadth  hanging  out  of  its 
natural  lituation.  Heifter  thinks,  that 
the  caufe  of  this  dilbrder  may  be  a great 
wcaknefs  or  relaxation  in  the  rectum, 
whiiih  frequently  happens  to  crofs  and 
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clamorous  children,  or  from  a tenefmus, 
■violent  pains  of  the  piles,  a dyfentery,  a 
ftone,  or  ulcer  in  the  bladder,  a difficult 
expulfion  of  the  birth,  or  the  faeces,  fife. 
The  diforder  is  not  difficult  to  cure  when 
recent  and  the  patient  not  weak  ; but  in 
the  contrary  circumltances,  to  effeft  a 
perfeft  cure  is  next  to  itnpoffible.  If  a 
gangrene  or  cancer  fhould  infefl;  the  rec- 
tum, as  in  fuch  cafes  it  may,  the  above 
mentioned  author  advifts  the  application 
of  difeutient  and  emollient  remedies  ; 
and  if  they  prove  unfuccefsful,  an  extir- 
pation of  the  morbid  part.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  inteftine,  which  fhould  be 
effedled  as  focn  as  pcffible,  is  done  and 
retained  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  direiled 
in  returning  and  retaining,  the  prolapfed 
inteflines  in  wounds  of  the  abdomen. 
See  tfie  article  Abdomen. 

PROLRPStts  ocuLi,  is  a deflemperature  of 
the  eye,  in  which  it  is  fo  violently  in- 
flamed and  I'wtlled,  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
tained in  its  orbit,  but  protrudes  iti'elf 
out  of  its  natural  feat.  The  caufes  of 
this  diforder  are  various,  proceeding 
fometimes  fiom  a violent  inflammation, 
or  a redundancy  of  humours  in  the  eye, 
from  an  obftrucflon  of  the  reduclory  vef- 
fels,  and  fometimes  from  a feirrhus,  can- 
cer, or  fome  external  violence.  When 
she  diforder  is  recent,  and  occafioned  by 
humours,  they  may  be  generally  difperl- 
ed  according  to  Heifter,  by  bleeding, 
purging,  and  veficatories,  with  internal 
altenu.ants  and  diluents,  and  e.xternal 
difeutient  fomentations.  But  if  the  cafe 
is  too  obllinate  to  yield  to  remedies,  te- 
courfe  mull  be  had  to  the  chirurgical  ope- 
ration of  the  paracentefis,  as  in  other 
dropfical  cafes.  See  Paracentesis. 

At  every  dreffing  a concave  plate  of  lead 
mult  be  firmly  fecured  upon  the  eye,  till 
it  recover  its  natural  figure.  After  the 
paracentefis,  which  our  author  choofes  to 
do  in  the  fclerotica,  rather  than  the  cor- 
nea, he  dips  his  comprefs  in  fpirit  of 
wine.  When  the  eye  is  infefled  even  to 
the  root  with  a feirrhus  or  cancer,  there 
is  no  I'afer  method  of'  relieving  the  pa- 
tient, than  by  extirpating  it  clean  out  of 
the  orbit,  deterging  and  Iiealing  the 
wound  in  the  manner  diredled  under  the 
article  Wound. 

Prolapsus  intestini,  or  a prolapfion  of 
the  inteiline.  See  the  articles  Entero- 
CELE  and  Oscheocele. 

Prolapsus  owenti,  or  a falling  of  the 
omentum  into  the  ferotum,  See  the  ar- 
ticle EpiplocelE, 
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Prolapsus  uteri,  is  when  the  uterus 
falls  down  and  appears  out  of  the  vagina ; 
whereas  when  it  only  defeends  into  the- 
vagina,  it  is  termed  a defeent,  or  bear- 
ing  down  of  the  womb.  The  apparent, 
and  moll  general  caufe  of  a prolapfuss 
literi  is  from  too  great  a relaxation  and 
weaknefs  of  its  ligatures,  and  of  the  va- 
gina, and  is  obferved  mofi:  frequently  to 
follow  a difficult  labour,  or  other  violent 
llraining,  tho'’  if  may  fometimes  happen 
even  to  maids  and  young  girls : as  to 
the  other  fpecies  of  this  diforder  called 
the  defeent  of  the  womb,  wherein  the 
prolapfed  uterus  is  inverted  like  a bag, 
lb  that  its  internal  furface  appears  outer- 
moll,  which  at  the  fame  times  lies  con- 
cealed in  the  vagina,  it  is  never  obferved 
but  when  the  uterus  is  forced  down  to- 
gether with  the  fecundines,  or  after  a 
difficult  labour;  and  if  it  is  not  fpeedily 
reduced,  the  cafe  foon  becomes  pall  cure, 
and  kills  the  patient.  In  order  to  re- 
duce the  uterus,  after  the  patient  has  dif. 
charged  her  urine,  fire  is  to  be  placed  in 
a proper  polture,  and  carefully  feparating 
the  placenta,  if  it  adheres  to  the  uterus, 
the  latter  is  to  be  replaced  with  the  fin- 
gers, by ' returning  the  pendulous  part 
firll  with  the  three  middle  fingers,  and 
then  with  the  whole  hand  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen.  When  the  parts  have 
recovered  their  former  fituation,  the  pa- 
tient is  to  keep  in  bed,  lying  on  her 
back,  with  her  legs  clofe  together ; and 
relling  in  this  pofture  is  of  itfelf  very  of- 
ten fulficient  ; however  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  feenre  the  womb  from  falling 
down  again,  either  in  coughing,  fneez- 
ing  or  otherwife,  by  retaining  the  lips  of 
the  pudenda  together  by  a proper  band- 
age. If  there  is  an  inflammation,  bleed- 
ing and  fomentation  of  the  part  with 
milk  and  water  rnull  be  ufed.  This  dif- 
order is  not  fo  dangerous  when  the  womb 
appears  externally  from  a relaxation  of 
its  ligaments,  but  without  inverfion,  and 
not  in  the  time  of  labour,  as  it  is,  not 
likely  to  be  attended  with  inflammation 
or  mortification;  but  when  it  happens  in 
a weak  habit,  it  is  often  impracticable 
to  fnllain  it  in  its  proper  fituation.  In 
this  cafe  it  niufl  he  allilled  by  a proper 
bandage,  and  a retaining  inflrument  in- 
ternally, fuch  as  a pelfary,  or  any  other 
inftrnment  for  that  purpofe.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Pessary. 

Prolapsus  vagin.®,  or  a bearing  down 
of  the  vagin.a,  is  often  confounded  with 
the  prolapl'us  uteri,  inlbmuch  that  they 

are 
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ate  often  called  by  the  fame  name ; not 
being  eafily  diftinguilhable  from  each 
other.  Heifter  takes  a prolapfus  of  the 
vagina  to  happen  when  that  body  appears 
either  wholly  or  in  part  without  the  labia 
pudendi ; and  a total  prolapfion  (hews  it- 
(elf  without  the  relaxed  labia  like  a flelhy 
ring,  red  or  bloody,  and  fwelkd  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  particular  circum- 
ftances.  With  regard  to  the  treatment, 
when  it  is  without  inflammation  the  pro- 
lapfed  parts  (hould  be  returned  without 
the  leaft  delay,  to  prevent  any  inflamma- 
tion, fcirrhus,  or  gangrene,  after  being 
fomented  with  feme  aftringentand  difeu- 
tient  liquor ; after  which  the  patient 
(hould  keep  her  bed  for  feveral  days,  re- 
taining her  thighs  clofe  together  without 
moving  her  body.  In  feme  cafes  it  will 
be  proper  to  heat  the  patient  with  fome 
mineral  waters  of  the  chalybeat  kind, 
and  fome  preparations  of  flee! ; but  if 
the  diforder  is  inveterate,  endeavours 
rauft  be  ul'ed  to  palliate  it,  by  ordering  ' 
the  patient  conftantly  to  wear  the  T 
bandage.  See  the  article  Bandage. 

If  the  prolapfed  parts  are  inflamed,  dif- 
cutient  fomentations  and  cataplafms  are 
to  be  applied  externally,  and  bleeding 
and  the  other  internal  medicines  direSed 
under  the  article  Inflammation. 

Prolapsus  vwhm,  a diforder  of  jhe 
uvula,  which  is  fometimes  (b  much  en- 
larged and  elongated  as  even  to  reach 
the  larynx,  and  pharynx,  and  obftruft 
the  aflions  both  of  refpiration  and  de- 
glutition. If  it  proceeds  from  a recent 
inflammation,  as  may  be  judged  from 
the  pain,  heat,  and  rednefs  of  the  cir- 
cumjacent parts,  the  patient  may  he  re- 
lieved with  cooling  gargles,  and  injec- 
tions of  wine  and  water,  or  a decoflion 
of  proper  herbs  with  a little  alum  ; but 
at  the  fame  time  proper  coolers  muft  be 
ufed  internally,  with  bleeding,  purges, 
and  clyfters,  to  prevent  the  inflammation 
from  fpreading  thro’  the  fauces,  and  excit- 
ing a quinfy.  When  this  diforder  conti- 
nues, notwithftanding  the  ufe  of  remedies, 
it  will  be  necedary,  deprefling  the  tongue 
with  a fpatula,  to  clip  off  the  redundant 
part  of  the  uvula  with  a pair  of  feiffars  ; 
after  which  the  blood  being  permitted  to 
run  a little  time,  it  may  be  reftrained 
by  a gargle  of  warm  wine,  vinegar,  or 
if  it  ftill  continues,  apply  a little  alum, 
or  a cautery,  till  the  hsmorrhage  ceafes. 

PROLATE,  in  geometry,  ani  epithet  ap- 
plied to  a fpheriod  produced  by  the  re- 
Volution  of  a femi-ellipfes  about  its  lar« 


ger  diameter.  See  the  articles  Ellipsis 
and  Spheroid. 

PROLATION,  in  mu(ic,  the  art  of  fliak- 
ing  or  making  feveral  infleflions  of  the 
voice  or  found  on  the  fame  note  or  fylla- 
ble.  See  the  article  Singing. 

PROLEGOMENA,  in  philology,  certain 
preparatory  oblervations  or  difeourfes 
prefixed  to  a book,  Gfr.'  containing  fome- 
thing  neceffary  for  the  reader  to  be  ap- 
praiied  of,  to  enable  him  the  better  to 
underftand  the  book,  or  to  enter  deeper 
into  the  fcience,  fife. 

PROLEPSIS,  irpoloiXiy,  a figure  in  rhetoric, 
by  which  we  anticipate  or  prevent  what 
might  be  ohjeSled  by  the  adverfary ; 
thus,  it  may  be  objeQed,  &c. 

PROLEPTIC,  an  epithet  ap- 

plied to  a periodical  difeafe  which,  an- 
ticipates, or  whofe  paroxyfm  returns 
fooner  and  fooner  every  time,'  as  is  fre- 
quently the  cafe  in  agues,  . 

PROLIFIC,  fomething  that  has  the  qua- 
lities neceffary  for  generating.  See  the 
article  Fertility. 

PROLIXIEY,  in  difeourfe,  the  fault  of 
entering  into  too  minute  a detail,  of  be- 
ing too  long,  precife,  and  circumftantial, 
even  to  a degree  of  tedioufnefs. 

PROLOCUTOR  of  the  con^ocatiott,  the 
fpeaker  or  chairman  of  that  affembly. 
See  the  article  Convocation. 

There  are  two  prolocutors  of  the  convo- 
cation, one  of  the  higher  houfe,  and  one 
cf  the  lower:  the  prolocutor  of  the  lower 
houfe,  immsdiately  upon  their  firft  affem- 
bling,  is  chofen  by  the  members  of  that 
houfe,  and  prefented  to  the  higher  houfe 
as  their  prolocutor ; that  is,  the  perfon 
by  whom  they  intend  to  deliver  their  re- 
folutions  to  the  higher  houfe,  &c.  and 
to  have  their  own  houfe  efpecially  regu- 
lated : in  which  refpefl  his  office  is  to 
call  the  names  of  thofe  that  are  of  the 
houfe,  as  he.fees  cau/e,  to  read  all  things 
propounded,  gather  fuffrages,  &c.  The 
archbKhop  of  Canterbury  is  by  virtue  of 
his  office  prolocutor  of  the  higher  houfe 
of  convocation. 

PROLOGUE,  prologus,  in  dramatic  poe- 
try, a difeourfe  addreffed  to  the  audi- 
ence before  the  drama  or  play  begins. 
The  original  intention  was  to  advertife 
the  audience  of  the  fubjedl  of  tlie  piece, 
and  to  prepare  them  to  enter  more  eafiljr 
into  the  aSlionj  and  fometimes  to  make 
an  apology  for  the  poet.  This  laft  ar- 
ticle feems  intirely  to  have  taken  poffef- 
fion  of  the  prologue  in  the  britifh  drama. 
The  French  have  left  off  the  ufe  of  pro- 
logues ; 
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logiles  : thofe  few  they  ufe  have  nothing 
in  them  of  the  genuine  pi'ulogue,  as  bear- 
ing no  relation',  to  the  lubjcft,  but  being 
mere  flouriflies  of  harangues  in  prail'e-  of 
the  king,  In  the  antient  theatre  the 

proiogus  was  properly  the  aflor  who  re. 

■ hearted  the  prologue  ; the  proiogus-  was 
efteeined  one  of  the  dramatis  pet  Iona:, 
and  never  appeared  in  the  piece  in  any 
ether  character  : the  proiogue,  therefore, . 
among  them,  though  not  an  efi'ential, 
was  yet  an  acceffary  part  of  the  piece  ; 
with  us  it  is  no  part  at  all,  but  .omething 
intire'Iy  diftinft  and  teparate;  with  them 
the  drama  was  opened  with  the  appear- 

■ ance  of  the  proiogus ; with  us  it  is  not 
opened  til!. after  the  proiogus  h retired. 
■With  us  he  always  direffs  his  fpeech  to 
the  audience,  .confidered  as  in  a piay- 
houfe  j but  with  them  he  ought  in  pro- 
priety to  have  fpoken  to  a chorus  of  hy- 
llanders,  or  perfbns  to  be  prefent  at  the 
real  'Bftiori  : but  this  being  in  a great 
meafure  inconfiftent  with  the  defign  of  a 
prologue,  it  was  dire6led  to  the  audience. 
The  'prologue  is  of  much  more  antient 
ttantUng  than  the  epilogue.  See  the  ar- 
ticle lifiLOGUE;  ■ 

PROLUSION,,  in  literature,  a term  ap- 
plied ' to  certain  pieces  or  compofitions 

, made  previoufiy  to  others,  by  way  ;of 
prelude  or  exercife  ; thus  Diomedes  calls 
the  Culex  of  Virgil,  and  his  other  opuf- 
cula,  prolufions,  becaufe  written  before 
the  great  ones. 

PROM,  a city  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  in 
the  further  India  : eaft  long.  94.'’,  north 
lat.  19°. 

PROMETHEUS,  in  the  antient  aftrono- 
my,  the  name  of  the  conftellation  now 
called  hercules.  See  llERCULES. 

PROMISE,  in  law,  is  when  upon  any  va- 
luable  confideration  one  binds  hinifclf.by 
word  of  mouth  to  another  to  perform  a 
thing  agreed  on.  It  is  held  upon  fulh  a 
promife  that  a£iion  will  lie  for  breach, 
which  will  not  if  the  promife  be  without 
confideration,  that  being  a naked  bar- 
gain, from  which  no  aflion  can  aril'e. 
Here  a promife  agaihli  a promi.le  made 
at  one  and  the  fame  time,  is  fufficient 
ground  for  an  action.  In  cafe  a verbal 
promife  is  made  to  do  a thing,  and  there 
is  no  breach  thereof,  the  fame  may  be 
clifcliai'ged  by  parol,  or  by  word  of 
mouth  ; but  if  the  promife  be  once  broke, 
it  may  not  be:  difcharged  without  lome 
receipt  or  releafe  : -for  it  is  then  become  a 
debt.  When  any  action  is  grounded  on 
a promile,  there  .pay  merit  or  olliei  kg-rl 
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difcbarge  ought  to  be  pleaded.  See  the 
ayticie  BARGAtN . 

PROMONTORY,  in  geography,  a high 
point  of  land  or  rock,  projecting  out  into 
the  Tea';  the  extremity  ' of  which  to- 
wards the  fea,  is  called  a cape,  or  head- 
land. 

PROMOTERS,  promotores.  in  a 
fenfe,  are  fuch  as  in  popular  nr  penal 
actions  profecute  offenders  in  their  own  ■ 
names,  and  in  that  of  the  kiiig'’s,  as  in- 
formers  do;  and  who’  have  part  of  the 
forfeitures  or  penalties  for  their  tewaril, 
Thefe  formeriy  belonged  to  the  excite- 
quer,  but  of  late  they  have  chiefly  lifted 
. themlelves  under  the  banner  of  the  excife. 
PROMPT  PAYMENT.  See  Payment. 
PROMPTER,  in  the  drama,  an  officer 
polted  behind  the  fcenes,  whofe  bulinels 
it  is  to  watdh  attentively  the  actors  fpeak- 
. ing  on  the  Itage,  in  order  to  fuggeft  and 
put  them -fonward,  when  at  a (land,  to 
correct  them  vrhen  amifs,  &c.  in  their 
parts. 

PROMULGATED,  or  PRomulged, 
foraething  publifiied  or  proclaimed,  and 
’ generally  applied  to  a law,  to  denote  tlie 
publifliing  of  proclaiming  it  to  the 
people, 

PRONAOS,  in  the  antient  architecture,. a 
- porch  to  a church,  pdac'e,  or  other  fpS. 

ciou.s  building.  See  the  article  PoRCH. 
PRONATION,  among  anatomids.  The 
radius  of  the  arm  has  two  kinds  of  mo- 
tions, the  one  called  pronation,  the  other 
fupinaiion.  Pronation  is  that  whereby 
the  palm  -of  the  hand  is  turned  down- 
wards; and  Ibpination,  the  oppolite  mo- 
tion the'retor  is  that  whereby  the  back  of 
the  hand  is  turned  downwards.  The 
peculiar  mufcles  whereby  pronation  is 
performed  are  called  pronatores,  as  thofe 
by  which  fupination  is  performed  are 
termed  fupinaiores.  See  Supin.aTOR, 
and  the  next  article. 

PRONATO'RS,  pronalores,  in  anatomy, 
two  mufcles  of  the  radius,  which  ferveto 
turn  the.  palm  of  the  hand  downwarils, 
and  are  tiiliinguiflied  by  the  names  of 
raUmdiis  and  qitadratu.s.  The  pronatof 
quadratus,  ortianfverfus,  is  a fmall  fltlliy 
imifcle,  lying  tranfverfely  on  the  inline 
of  the.  lower  extrepiity  of  the  fore  arm. 
It  is  fixed  by  one  fide  in  the  -long  emi- 
nence at  the  lower  part  of  the  interiul 
angle  of  the  ulna,  and  by  the  olbrr  in 
tlie  concave  fide  of  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  radius.  It  is  nearly  as  broad  as 
it  is  long,  and  is  wholly  flelliy,  witl'ont 
any  mixture  of  tendinous  fibres..  Tlie 
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pronator  rolundus,  or  oWiqHiis,  is  a fmall 
iHuCcle  more  hroad  thin  thick,  (iniated 
on  the  upper  part  fef  the  ulna,  oppofite  to 
the  fupinaror  hrevis. ' It  is  fined  to  the 
internal  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and 
from  thence  pallcs  obliquely  hirfore.  the 
extremity  of  the  tendon  of  liie  hrachiatus, 
and  reaches  to  the  middle  part  of  tiie 
convex  fide  of  the  radius,  where  it  be- 
comes flat,  and  is  infected  below  the  fii- 
pinator  breyis,  by  an  extremity  alitiuli; 
altogether  flrfhy. 

PR'ONG-HOE,  in  hufbandryj  the  name  of 
an  inllrument  ufed  tp  hoe  or  break  tlie 
ground  near  and  among  tlie  roots  of 
plants.  The  prong- hoe  confills  of  two 
hooked  points,  of  fix  or  I'even  inches  length; 
and  when  liruck  into  the  ground;  tvjll 
fiir  and  remove  it  the  fame  deplh  as  the 
plough  does ; and  thus  anfwer  both  the 
ends  of  cutting  up  the  weeds,  and  open- 
ing the  land.  The  prong-hoe  comes 
into  excellent  u(e,  even  in  the  horfe- 
hoeing  hufbandry  ; and  in  this  the  hoe- 
plough  can  only  come  within  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  rows  of  the  corn,  tur- 
neps,  and  the  like;  but  this  inllrument 
may  be  ufed  afterwards  ; and  with  it  the 
land  may  be  raifed  and  ftirred,  even  to 
tlie  very  ftaik  of  the  plant.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Hoe,  Hoeing,  and  Plough. 

pronoun,  in  grammar,  a de- 

clinable part  of  fpeech,  which  being  put 
ihllead  of  a noun,  points  out  feme  per- 
fon,  or -thing. 

Pronouns  are  divided  into  the  fix  follow- 
ing clalTes,  'ufis.  demonftrative  pronouns  ; 
relative  pronouns  ; polfifilve  pronouns; 
gentile  pronouns,  or  fuch  as  denote  a 
perfon’s  country,  m nojiras,  ^ejiras,  and 
cujas  ; interrogative  pronouns,  and  reci- 
procal pronouns.  See  the  articles  De- 
monstrative, Relative,  &c. 

PRONOUNCING,  or  Pronunciation, 
in  painting,  the  marking  and  expreffing 
the  parts  of  all  kinds  of  bodies  with  that 
degree  of  force,  neceflary  to  make  them 
more  or  lefs  difVinft  and  confpicuous. 
PRONUNCIATION,  fronunciatio,  in 
grammar,  the'manner  of  articulating  or 
founding  the  words  of  a langu.ige. 
Pronunciation  makes  much  the  mofl  diffi- 
cult part  of . a written  grammar;  in  re- 
gard th.at  a book  expreffing  iclelf  to  the 
eyes,  in  a matter  that  wholly  concerns 
the  ears,  feefns  next  akin  to  that  of  teach- 
ing the  blind  to  diftinguifti  colours ; 
hence  it  is' that  there  is  no  part  fo  defec- 
tive in  grammar  as  that  of  the  pronun- 
ciation, as  the  writer  has  ffequentiy  no 
VOL.  III. 
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term  whereby  to  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  found  he  would  exprefs  ; for  want 
of  a proper  leim,  ihereiore,  he  fublli. 
totes  a vicious  and  precaiious  one.  To 
- give  a jilll:  idea  cf  the  pronunciation  of  a 
language,  it  feems  iiecefTary  to  fix  as 
nearly  as.  pi  ffihle  all  the  feveral  founds 
emploved  in  the  pronunciation  of  that 
language.  Cicero  tells  us,  that  the  pro- 
nunciation underwent  feveral  changes 
among  the  Romans ; and  indeed  it  is 
more  precarious  in  the  living' languages, 
being,  as  Du  Bos  tells  us,  fubfervient  to 
fashion  in  thefe.  The  French  langu.age 
is  clogged  with  a difficulty  in  pronuncia- 
tion from  which  molt  others  are  free  ; 
-and  it  confills  in  this,  that  moll  of  their 
words  have  two  different  pronunciations, 
the  one  in  common  profe,  tile  other  ia 
verfe.  See  the  ariicle.FREficH,  &c. 

As  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  englifli 
language,  the  ingenious  Mr.  Martin,  in 
his  Spelling-Book  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
lays  down  the  following  rules  ! i.  The 
final  (e)  lengthens  the  found  of  the  fore- 
going voWel  ; as  in  can,  cane ; rob,  robe  ; 
tiin,  tune,  &c.  a.  The  final  (e)  in  words 
ending  in  rc,  is  founded  before  the  r like 
tf,  2,%maJ[acre,  majfa-cur  ■,  lucre,  lu- cur, 
&c.  3,  The  latin  diphthongs  «r,  cs,  are 

founded  like  e ; as  JEtna,  Etna-,  oeco- 
nomy,  economy,  '&cz.  but  at  the  end  of 
words  oe  founds  llkeo;  as  in'  toe,  foe. 
See.  4.  Alfo  the  englifli  improper  diph- 
thongs, ca,  CO,  cu,  lie,  found  only  the 
e and  rr;  as  tea  or  te,  feoffee  or  feffee, 
due  ox  dll,  true  ox  tru,  &c.  tlio’  Ib'me- 
times  eo  and  ea  are  pronounced  like  ee, 
as  in  peoffe,  fear,  near,  Sec,  5.  Some- 
times tlie  diphthong(;V)is  pronounced  like 
e in  deling,  like  ee  in  field,  and,  at  the 
end  of  words,  always  like  _y  ; as  in  he. 
Sec,  and  ei  is  pronounced  either  like  e 
ox  ai ; as  in  deceit,  reign.  Sec.  6.  The 
triphthong  eau  is  pronounced  like  0,  id 
beau  and  jet  d' eau-,  and  ieu  founds  like 
a in  lieu,  adieu,  &c.  -7.  The  found  of  c 

is  haid  before  the  vowels  a,  0,  11-,  as  in 
call,  cold,  cup,  Sec.  alfo  fometimes  be- 
fore b,  as  in  chart,  chord.  Sec.  and  be^ 
fore  / and  r-,  as  in  clear,  creep.  Sec.  It 
is  oiherwife  generally  loft,  as  in  city,  cell, 
c-idet,  child.  Sec.  S.  In  french  words 
ch  is'  founded  like  Jh -,  os  in  chagreen, 
machine  -,  and  fometimes  like  qu.  as  in 
choir.  9.  The  found  of  g is  hard  before 
a,  0,  u,  l,r-,  as  \n  gall,  go,  gum,  glean, 
grope ; alfo  before  ui,  as  in  guilt,  guild. 
Sec.  and  before  h,  as  in  ghofi  ; fometimes 
before  i,  as  in  gibbeus,  gibherijh.  It  is 
15  G alfo 
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airp  generally  hard  before  e ; as  in  get, 
geld,  &c.  but  loft  in  many  words  de- 
rived from  the  gretk  and  latin,  as  in^eo- 
metry , genealogy,  genus.  Sic.  Two  gg 
are  always  hard,  as  in  dagger.  See,  The 
found  of  when  foft,  is  like  that  of  y. 
10.  In  any'part  of  a word,  ph  founds 
like  _/j  as  in  philofophy.  Sec.  11.  The 
found  of  qu,  at  the  end  of  french  words, 
is  like  k,  as  in  rifque,  Sc:,  12.  The 
fyllables  ti  and  ci,  if  followed  by  a vowel, 
Ibund  like  Ji  ocjhi-,  as  mfiS'ion,  logician. 
See.  13.  When  00  occurs  betuie  r,  the 
fird  is  bard  and  the  latter  is  foft ; as  in 
f.accid,  Sec.  14.  The  latter  p is  not 
pronounced  at  the  beginning  of  fylla- 
bles, before  7' and  1;  as  m pfahn,  ptar- 
mics,  Sec.  As  to  other  peculiaritits,  re- 
garding the  pronunciation  of  liiigle  let- 
ters, many  of  them  have  been  taken  no- 
tice of  at  the  beginning  of  each,  in  the 
CGiirle  of  this  work. 

Blit  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the  juft 
pronunciation  of  fingle  Itt'ers,  but  alfo 
of  words;  in  order  to  which,  the  ac- 
centing of  words  ought  to  be  well  un- 
deiftood;  lince  nothing  is  more  harlh 
and  difagreeable  to  the  tar,  than  to  hear 
a perfon  fpeak  or  read  with  wrong  ac- 
cents : and,  indeed,  in  engliih,  the  fame 
word  is  often  both  a noun  and  a verb, 
ditting'uifhed  only  by  the' accent,  which 
is  on  the  firft  fyllable  of  the  noun,  and 
on  the  lart  of  the  verb  ; as  Jirment  and 
ferment,  record  and  record,  &c.  We 
are  to  obferve  alfo,  that  in  order  to  a juft 
expreffion  of  woids,  feme  require  only  a 
ilngle  accent  on  the  long  fyllable;  as  in 
torment,  but  in  others  it  (hould  be 
marked  double,  as  in  mnmal,  becaufe  it 
is  pronounced  as  if  the  letter  was  wrote 
double,  via.  annimal. 

Pronjinciation  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fifth 
and  lart  part  of  rhetoric,  which  confifts 
in  varying  and  regulating  the  voice 
agreeably  to  the  matter  and  words,  fo 
as  moft  effefiually  to  perfuade  and  touch 
the  hearers.  It  is  much  the  fame  with 
what  is  oiherwife  called  emphafis.  See 
the  article  EmphAsis. 

This  emphafis  is  a confiderable  ftrefs  or 
■force  of  voice,  laid  upon  that  word  in  a 
fentence,  by  which  the  fenfe  of  the  whole 
is  regulated:  thus,  fuppofe  you  were» 
alked,  are  you  determined  to  'walk  this 
day  to  London  ? If  the  emphafis  be  placed 
on  the  woi  djoK,  theanfwer  may  be,^^, 

I go  inyfelf-,  or  no,  I fiall  fend  my  fin. 
Again,  if  ifbe  placed  on  the  word  walk, 
the  anfwer  if,  yes,  I ani\  or  no,  I fiall 
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ride:  if  on  the  words  today,  then  the  an- 
fwer  is, yes  ; or  no,  I Jhall  go  to  morroui ; 
and,  la'llly,  if  the  emphafis  be  placed  on 
the  word  London,  the  anfwer  may  be 
no,  I fiall  go,  to  Richmond  only. 
Quintilian  advifes  his  pupils  to  lludy 
the  principles  of  pronunciation  under  a 
comedian.  There  are  three  things 
which  come  under  the  pronunciation, 
wz.  the  inemcry,  voice,  and  gefture. 
See  the  articles  Memory,  &c. 

Pronunciation,  in  painting.  Seethe 
article  Pronouncing. 

PROOK,  i;i  arithmetic,  an  operation  where- 
by the  truth  and  jiilinefs  of  a calculation 
is  examined  and  afeertained.  The  pro- 
per  proof  is  always  by  the  contrary  rule; 
thus  fubftiaflion  is  tlie  proof  of  addition, 
and  multiplicaiion  of  divifion  ; and  njue 
aierfa.  See  the  articles  Addition, 

SuBSTRACTION,  SSc. 

Proof,  in  law,  Sfc.  denotes  the  mediums 
or  arguments  ufed  to  evince  the  truth  of 
any  thing.  In  law  proof  is  two-fold, 
Hji'Z.  w'vn  njoce,  by  living  witneffes,  and 
probatio  morlua,  a dead  proof;  I'ucli  ij 
that  of  records,  deeds,  or  other  writings, 
Though  feme  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
the  law  takes  no  notice  of  any  other  proof 
than  that  before  a jury  in  a judicial  way, 
and  that  which  is  on  record  ; yet  if  it  in 
agi  eed  by  the  pa’rties  that  the  proof  lhall 
be  made  in  fiich  a manner,  or  before  a 
particular  perfon,  that  form  is  to  be'ob- 
ferved,  and  ihall  prevail. againft  what  is 
ufiially  termed  legal  proof.  In  common 
agreements,  ©’c.  a perfon  may  bring  his 
action,  and  therein  aver  that  a certain 
thing  was  done,  on  which  the  defendant 
may  take  ifl’ue  that  the  thing  was  not 
done,  and  then  the  plaintiff  at  the  trial 
molt  make  proof  of  the  doing  it.  See  the 
atticle  Evidence. 

In  the  French  law,  the  depofilion  of  one 
witnefs,  or  of  a perfon  deceafed,  makes 
what  they  call  a femi  proof,  or  half 
proof ; which  in  heinous  cafes,  frequently 
determines  them  to  try  the  torture.  Sie 
the  article  Torture. 

Proof  is  alfo  ufed  in  a fynonymous  fenfe 
with  ftandard  ; thus  we  call  th.st  proof- 
fpirit,  which  is  of  the  ftandard  ftrength, 
or  half  alcohol  half  phlegm.  See  the 
articles  Spirit,  Brandy,  and  Dis- 
tillation. 

PROPAGATION,  propagatio,  the  aft  of 
multiplying  the  kind,  or  of  producing 
the  like  in  the  natural  way  of  genera- 
tion. See  the  article  Generation. 

PROPER,  proprimn,  foinetliing  paturally 

and 
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an^  elTentially  belonging  to  any  thing. 
The  fchoolmen  diftinguith  four  kinds  of 
propers,  of  modes  of  propriety  : the  firft 
cMtAproprinmprimo  tnodo,  is  what  agrees 
to  a fingle  fpccies,  but  not  to  all  the  in- 
dividuals ;•  the  fecond,  proprium  fccundo 
}nido,  is  what  agrees  to  the  whole  fpe- 
cies,  but  agrees  fikewife.to  one  another; 
the  iliird,  proprium  terlio  modd,  is  what 
agrees  to  a fingle  fpecies,  hut  not  at  all 
times;  and  the  lalt  and  higheft,  pro- 
prium quarto  modo,  is  that  which  al-one 
agrees  to  one  kind,  to  all  the  individuals 
thereof,  and  at  all  times. 

Proper,  in  refpeiff  of  words,  denotes  their 
immediate  and  peculiar  fignification  ; or 
that  direfilly  and  peculiarly  attached  to 
them ; in  which  fenfe,  the  word  Hands 
oppofed  to  figurative. 

Proper,  in  grammar,  is  alfo  applied  to 
nouns,  or  names,  which  are  diftmguiflied 
into  proper  and  appellative.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Appellative. 

Man  is  the  appellative,  John  the  proper 
name. 

Proper  FRACTION.  See  Fraction. 

Proper,  in  the  civil  jurifprudence,  is  ufed 
in  oppofition  to  acquired,  for  an  inheri- 
tance derived  by  direfil  or  collateral  fuc- 

CtfllOll. 

PROPERTY,  proprietas,  in  a general 
fenfe,  that  which  conftitu'es  or  denomi- 
nates a thing  proper;  or  it  is  a particu- 
lar viitiie  or  quality  which  nature  has 
bellowed  on  foine  things  exclufive  of  all 
others : thus  colour  is  a property  of 
light;  extenfion,  figure,  divifibiiity,  and 
impenetrability,  are  properties  of  body, 
five.  See  the  article  Light,  £sfc. 

-Property,  in  law,  is  defined  to  be  the 
higheft  right  a perfon  has,  or  can  have, 
to  any  thing  ; it  being  ufed  to  denote 
that;  right  which  one  has  to  lands  or  te- 
nements, goods  or  chattels,  in  no  rafpefiV 
depending  upon  another’s  curtefy.  At 
this  day  property  in  lands,  ©’c.  is  ac- 
quired either  by  entry,  defeent,  law,  or 
conveyance ; and  in  goods  and  chattels 
property  may  lie  gained  divers  ways, 
though  generally  it  is  by  deed  of  gifi,  or 
bargain  and  fale. 

There  are  held  to  be  three  manner  of 
properties,  i.  Abfoiute  property,  which 
is  where  the  proprietor  has  an  abfoiute 
power  veiled  in  himfelf  to  difpofe  of  his 
ellate  as  he  pleafes,  fubjefit  to  the  laws 
of  the  land.  i.  Qualified  property,  as 
in  the  calc  of  hniband  and  wife,  wherein 
tha  hulband  has  only  a cp.ialified  pro- 
perty ip  the  wife’s  lands,  real  chattels, 


Gfc.  hut  in  her  perfonal  chattels  he  has 
an  abfoiute  properly.  3.  PoftelTory  pro- 
perty, as  when  a perfon  has  goods  de- 
livered to  him  to  keep,  he  has  fuch  a 
property  therein,  that  he  may  maintain 
afilions  againll  llr.angers  who  take  them 
out  of  his  pofledion.  It  is  likewtfe  the 
fame  when  they  are  delivered  to  a car- 
rier, or  things  are  pawned.  See  the  ar- 
licles^PAWN  and  Broker. 

Every  owner  of  goods  has  undoubtedly 
a general  properly  in  ihem  ; but  yet  a 
legatee  in  a will  hath  no  properly  in  the 
goods  bequeathed  him,  until  fuch  time 
as  they  are  delivered  to  him  by  the  exe- 
cutor, fo  that  he  has  the  poilellion.  In 
the  fale  of  any  thing,  no  property  is  veil- 
ed in  the  buyer,  lill  there  is  an  afilual  de- 
livery. If  a perfon  hires  a horfe  for  fo 
many  da.ys,  he  hath,  dining  that  rime, 
a fpecial  property  in  the  lieall,  and  might 
have  an  afilion  againft  even  the  mailer 
of  it,  did  he  diftuih  liiin  in  his  pcffeflion. 
’Where  a perfon  borrows  or  finds  ano- 
ther man’s  goods,  or  in  cafe  one  takes 
them  from  another,  none  of  thefe  afils 
will  alter  the  property  ; though  lliould  a 
perfon  take  corn  from  another,  and  con- 
vert it  into  malt,  or  turn  timber  into  a 
houl'c,  ©c.  in  thefe  cafes  the  property  be- 
come.s  altered, 

PROPHECY,  wpcipr.TEirs,  a preclifilion  made 
by  tiivine  infpiration. 

Mr-.  Whifton  condemns  all  allegorical 
explanation  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Teftainent  cited  in  the  New,  as  we-k, 
cnthufialllc,  &c.  and  adds,  that  if  a 
double  feitfe  of  the  prophecies  be  allowed, 
and  there  be  no  other  method  of  fticwing 
their  completion  than  by  applying  them 
fecondarily  and  typxally  to  our  Lord, 
after  having  been  in  their  firft  and  pri- 
mary Intention  long  ago  fulfilled  in  the 
times  of  the  Old  Teftainent,  we  lofe  all 
the  real  advantages  of  the  antient  pro- 
phecies as  to  the  proof  of  chriftianliy. 
He  therefore  fets  up  a new  fcheme  in  op- 
pofiiion  thereto : he  owns  that  taking 
the  prefent  text  of  the  Qid  Teftament 
for  gen.ulne,  it  is  impofifiirle  to  expound 
the  apoftles  cit.ations  of  the  prophecies 
of  the  Old  Teftament  on  any  other  than 
the  allegorical  foundation  ; and  theiefore 
to  folve  the  difficulty,  he  is  forced  to  have 
recourfe  to  a luppofition  contrary  to  the 
feme  of  all  chrillian  writers  before  him, 
njia,  that  the  text  of  the  Old  Teftament 
has  been  gaeatly  corrupted  fince  the  apo- 
ftolical  age  by  the  Jews. 

Perfons  pretending  to  prophecies,  ara 

, 15  G j punifli- 
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punifliable  at  common  law  ; by  ftatute, 
ilkewife,  if  any  peri'on  publiflj  fuch  pro- 
phecies with  an  intent  to  rail'e  (edition, 
they  iliall  forfeit  10  I.  for  the  fii  ft  offence, 
snd  ftiffer  a year’s  imprifonment ; and  for 
the  fecoiid,  incur,  the  forfeiture  of  all 
their  goods,  &c. 

PROPHET,  irpa-pmnt,  in  general,  a perfon 
who  foretels  future  events,  but  is  particu- 
larly applied  to  fuch  infpired  peribns 
among  the  Jews  as  were  commilfroned 
by  God  to  declare  his/wrl!  and  purpofes 
£0  that  people.  Among  the  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  Teftanient,  we  have 
' the  writings  of  fixteen  prophets,  four  of 
which  are  denominated  the  greater  pr'o- 
phets,  ‘viz,  Ifaiali,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
and  Daniel,  (o  called  from  the  length  or 
extent'  of  their  writings,  which  exceed 

T thofe  of  tire  other.',  ‘viz.  Holeah,  Joel, 
Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonas,  M cah,  Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  Haggai,  Zarhariah,  andMa- 
lachr,  who  are  called  the  leflbr  prophet^ 
from  the  fliortnsfs  of  their  writings. 
The  Jews  do  not  place  Daniel  among 
the  prophets,  becaufe,  they  fay,  he  lived 
the  life  of  a courtier  rather  than  that  of 
a prophet.  An  account  of  the  feveral 
writings  of  the  prophets  tpay  he  feen 
each  under  its  particular  head.  See  the 
article  Isaiah,  &c. 

PROPHYL ACTICE,  vrpoyt/XaKTixri,  in  me- 
dicine, that  part  thereof  which  inftrurfls 
as  to  the  method  of  prel'erving  heallh  and 
averting  drfeafes. 

PROPITIATION)  in  theology,  a facri- 

fice  offered  to  God  to  affwage  his  wrath, 
and  render  him  propitious.  Among  the 
Jews  there  were  both  ordinary  and  pub- 
lic facrifices,  as  holocaufts,  &c.  offered 

i by  way  of  thankfgiving;  and  extraordi- 
nary ones,  offered  by  particular  perfons 
guilty  of  any  crime,  by  way  ofpropitia- 
"tion.  The  romifti  church  believe  the 
mal’s  to  be  a facrifice  of  propitiation  for 
the  living  arid  the  dead.  The  reformed 
churches  allow  of  no  propitiation  but  that 
one  offered  by  Jefus  Chtiff  on  the  crofs. 
Propitiation  was  alfo  a feaft  amon.g  the 
Jews,  celebrated  on  the  tenth  of  the 
month  Tifri,  in  commemoration  of  the 
pardon  proclaimed  to  their  forefathers  by 
Mofes  on  the  part  of  God,  who  thereby 
remitted  the  puniftmient  due  to  the  crime 
of  their  woifhi;  ping  the  golden  calf. 

PROPITI.^TQRY,  or  Mercy-seat, 
among  the  Jews,  was  the  cover  or  lid 
of  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  See  Ark. 
The  cherubims  fpread  their  wings  over 
the  propitiatory. 
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PROPLASM,  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a 
mould' where  any  metal  or  foft  matter, 
which  will  afterwards  grow  hard,  is 
call : hence, 

PROPLASTfCE,  the  art  of  making 
moulds  for  cafting  things  in, 

PROPOLIS,  the  name  of  a certain  fub- 
fiance  more  glutinous  and  tenacious  than 
wax,  with  which  the  bees  (top  up  all 
the  hole.s  or  cracks  in  the  fides  of  theft 
hives.  Befides  the  wax  and  the  honey 
which  the  bees  gather  in  their  daily  tra- 
vels, they  have  occafion  lor  this  third 
fubftanre  at  times,  and  that  elpecially 
when  they  are  placed  in  a new  hive. 
They  . not  only  Hop  in  this  manner  all 
the  cracks  tliev  can  find,  but  even  exa- 
mine all  the  weak  places  of  the  hive, 
and  will  eat  away  a rotten  part,  to  make 
up  the  deficiency  with  this  propolis,  ft 
appears  fora  the  obfervations  of  Reau- 
mur, that  the  propolis  is  a fubftanceper- 
feflly  different  from  wax,  and  is  a true 
genuine  vegetable  refin,  of  a brownifh.. 
red  colour  on  the  furfate,  and  when 
broken,  approaching  to  the  colour  of 
wax,  carried  home  by  the  bees  in  lum|)S 
in  the  fame  manner  in  which  they  carry 
their  wax.  The  apothecaries  in  feme 
places  keep  this  as  a medicine  in  their 
fhops.  It  readily  dilfolves  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  or  oil  of  turpentine  : this  ioluticn 
is  of  a fine  gold-colour,  and  will  ferve  as 
a varnilli  to  colour  filvered  piflure. 
frame.',  or  the  like  work.  . 

PROPONTIS,  or  fea  of  Marmora,  di- 
vides Europe  from  Alia,  having  the  Bof- 
phortis  on  the  norlh-eaft,  by  which  it 
has  a communication  with  the  Euxine  fea, 
and  the  Hellefipont  on  the  fouth-well,  by 
vi’hich  it  communicates  with  the  Archi- 
pelago. It  is ’one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  long,  and  in  feme  places  upwards 
of  forty  broad. 

PROPORTION,  'When  two  quantities 
are  compared  one  with  another,  in  re- 
fpcfl  of  their  greatnefs  o.r  fmalnel’s,  the 
comparifon  is  called  ratio,  reafon,  rate, 
or  proportion  : but  when  more  than  two 
quantities  are  compared,  then  the  com- 
paril'on  is  more  ul'ually  called  the  pro- 
portion that  they  have  to  one  another. 
The  words  ratio  and  proportion  are  fre- 
quently ufed  promifcuoufly . 

When  two  quantities  only  are  compared, 
the  former  term  is  called  the  antecedent, 
and  the  latter  the  confequent. 

Tt'he  relation  of  two  homogeneous  quau) 
tiiies  one  to  another,  may  be  confidereJ 
either,  x.  By  how  much  the  ojie  ex- 
ceeds 
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teeds  the  other,  which  is  called  their  dif- 
ference. Thus  5 exceeds  3 by  the  dif- 
ference s.  Or,  4.  What  part  or  parts  one 
is  of  another,  which  is  called  ratio. 
Thus  the  Tatio  of  6 to  3 is 
double  i and  the  ratio  of  3 to  6 is 
or  fubduple. 

When  two  differences  are  equal,  the 
terms  that  compote  them  aye  faid  to  be 
arithmetically  proportional.  Thus  fup- 
pofe  the  term  to  be  a and  b,  their  diffe- 
rence d.  If  a be  the  leaft  term,  then 
a\d—b.  Anffif  ah&  the  greateft,  then 
a — d~b. 

But  when  two  ratios  are  equal,  the  terras 
that  compofe  them  are  faid  to  be  geome- 
trically proportional.  For  fuppofe  n:  and 
b to  be  the  terms  of  any  ratio  j if  rt  be 

the  leaft  term,  putf=— , then  ar  — b 
a 

by  equal  multiplication:  but  if  i be  the 

leaft  term,  put  then  br~a  by 

b 


equal  multiplication,  and--=:i!>  by  equal 


divilion. 

Thus  the  ratio  of  two  quantities,  or  of  two 
numbers,  in  geometrical  proportion,  is 
found  by  dividing  the  antecedent  by  the 
conl'equent,  and  the  quotient  is  the  ex- 
ponent or  denominator  of  the  ratio. 
Proportions,  fo  many  of  them  as  are  ra- 
tional, or  between  number  and  number, 
have  particular  names  given  them  by  the 
greek  and  latin  writers.  Thus,  if  after 
the  antecedent  be  divided  by  the  confe- 
quent,  the  quotient  be  i,  it  is  called  pro- 
portion of  equality,  or  limple  proportion. 
If  the  quotient  be  a,  3,  4.,,  (or  any  other 
integral  number)  it  is  called  multiple 
proportion  {‘viz.  double,  triple,  quad- 
ruple, ©f.)  and  the  contrary  to  thoie  are 
called  fub-miiltiple,  {niiz.  fub-duple, 
fub-triple,  fub-quadruple,  £ff.)  or  one 
half,  one  third,  one  fourth,  or  other  fuch 
aliquot  part. 

If  the  quotient  be  i,  with  one  fuch  part, 
as  I 1 1,  15,  &c.  it  is  called  fuper- 
particular  {‘viz.  fefquialteral,  fefquiter- 
tian,  fefquiquartan,  and  the  con- 
traries hereunto  are  called  lub-fuperpar- 
ticular  {‘viz.  fub-fefquialteral,  fub  fefqui- 
tertian, 

If  fuch  quotient  be  2,  3,  4,  (or  fuch 
other  integer  greater  than  unity)  with 
fuch  an  ahqudt  part  it  is  called  multiple- 
fuperparticular  (as  a duple-.'eiquial- 
teral,  3 1 triple-fefquitertian,  3 J triple- 
fefquiquartan,  (Sc.)  and  the  contraries 


thereunto  are  fub-multiple-fuperpartlcu- 
lar,  as  fubduple-fefquialteral,  fubtriple- 
fefquitertian,  &c. 

If  the  quotient  be  i,  with  fome  number 
of  aliquot  parts,  as  1 1,  i f,  i |,  &c.  it 
is  called  Tuperpartient,  (as  fuperbipar- 
tiens  tertias,  fuper-tripartiens  quartas,  fu- 
perbipaitiens  quinfas,  &c.)  and  the  con- 
traries hereunto  are  fub  fuperpartient,  as 
fub-fuperbipartiens  tertias,  &c. 

If  fuch  quotient  be  fome  greater  integer 
number,  (as  a,  3,  &fc.)  with  fuch  num- 
ber of  aliquot  parts,  as  a J,  3 3 |,  Sff. 

it  is  called  multiple-fuperpartiens,  (as 
dupla-fupetbipartiens  tertias,  tripla-fu- 
p^tripartiens  quartas,  tripla-fupertripar- 
tiens  quintas,  &c.)  And  the  contraries 
thereunto,  fubmultiple-fuperpartient,  (as 
fubdupla-fuperbipartiens  tertias,  fub- 
tripla-fupertripariiens  quartas,  &c.)  as 
that  of  31  to  7 (becaufe  57=4  3)  is 
quadruple-fupertripartiens  feptimas ; and 
its  contrary,  7 to  31,  is  fub-quad- 
ruple-fupertripartiens  feptimas.  And  un- 
der fome  of  thefe  compellations  all  pro- 
portions will  fall,  which  are  as  one  in- 
teger number  to  another. 

But  it  is  much  better,  and  more  intelli- 
gible, to  exprefs  thefe  proportions,  as  the 
ufual  manner  now  is,  by  the  numbers 
themfelves,  than  by  thefe  names,  33  31 
to  7,  or  7 to  31. 

If  when  four  quantit'es  are  confidered, 
you  find  that  the  firft  hath  as  much  great- 
nefs  or  fmalnefs  in  refpefl  to  the  fecemd, 
as  the  third  ha,th  in  refpefl  to  the  fourth : 
thofe  four  quantities  are  called  propor- 
tionals, and  are  thus  exprelfed. 

„ r A : B : C : D ) . 

As  -{  r- ^ — - — , 5.  that  is,  as  Ar=8 

(.  S : 4 : : 16  : 4 J 

contains  B=4  four  times,  fo  C=i6  con- 
tains D=4  four  tiroes;  and  therefore  A 
has  the  fame  ratio  to  B,  as  C has  to  D ; 
and  confequently,  thefe  four  quantities 
having  equal  ratios,  are  propoitionals. 
Proportion  confifts  of  three  terms  at  leaft, 
whereof  the  fecond  fupplies  the  place  of 
two. 

When  three  magnitudes.  A,  B,  C,  are 
proportional,  the  firft  A has  a duplicate 
ratio  to  the  third  C,  of  that  it  hath  to 
the  fecond  B : hut  when  four  magni- 
tudes, A,  B,  C,  D,  arc  proportional,  the 
firft  A has  a triplicste  ratio  to  the  fourth 
D,  of  what  it  has  to  the  feccud  B ; and. 
fo  always  in  order  one  more,  as  the  pro- 
portion fliall  be  extended.  ^ . 

Duplicate  ratio  is  thus  exprelfed, _ 

C— B 

twice;  thptis,  the  ratio  of  A to  C is  du- 
plicate 
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povtionals,  whofe  common  difference  is  d. 
f a,  ar,  arr,  arrr,  arrrr,  ar^  ^ 

. jd  a a a a at 

And  S a —I  > > ■>  — r 

( r rr  rrr  J 

£rV.  is  a feiies  of  continued  geometric 
pro'poitionals,  wliol'e  common  multiplier 

is  £01-,  or  whofe  ratio  is  that  of  i to 
i r 
or  ?*  to  I. 

Note,  that  the  fign  -ff,  (ignifies  conti- 
nued proportion. 

Ao-ain,  when  of  feveral  quantities  the 
difference  or  quotient  of  the  ill  and  2d 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  '3d  and  4th 
' (ind  not  of  the  2d  and  31I)  they^are 
faid  to  be  in  a difconlinued  arithmetic, 

or  geometric  preportion  ; fuch  as 

i;  5 a+d~‘‘—e+d  ^ 

5 L==d. 


1 

EF, 


then  is  the  re^angle  A,  (n®  3.)  to 


5 a,a\d\e^e-\-d 
^la-\-dya\e\d,e 


a e 1 
Problem  I.  To  two  lines  A and  B,  to  find 
a third  proportional  D (plate  CCXIII. 
fig.  4.  n°  I.)  make  any  right-lined 
angle,  as  CAB,  then  fet  off  in  AB, 
Ad=A,  and  on  AC,  ni=B.  Set  off 
alfo  dB=B  on  AB  ; then  join  b d,  and 
through  B draw  a line  parallel  to  bd,  fo 
lhall  AC  be  the  third  proportional  re- 
quired, for  A : B : : B ! D by  2,  6,  Eucl. 
Prob.  II.  To  three  given  lines  A,  B, 
and  C,  to  find  a fourth  proportional  D. 
Mike  any  angle,  CAE  {ibid.  n°  2.)  ; 
then  from  A lake  AA=A,  and  AC=B, 
andAif=Ci  join  Ar/,  and  through  C 
draw  CE  parallel  to  A if;  fo  lhall  ifE 
be  the  line  fought ; for  A : B : ; C s D. 
2,  6,  Euclid. 

P-ROPORTIOK  of  figures.  Prob.  I.  To  find 
the  proportion  that  one  reflangle  hath  to 
another,  both  length  and  breadth  mull 
be  confidered.  For  reflangles  are  to  each' 
other,  as  the  produfls  of  their  refpeAlive 
lengths  multiplied  by  their  breadths. 

I,  Thus,  if  there  be  two  re£tangles,  the 
former  of  which  hath  its  length  five  feet, 
and  its  breadth  three ; and  the  latter  hath 
its  length  eight  feet,  and  its  breadth  four. 
Then  the  redlangles  will  be  to  each  other 
as  3 x5  (=15).  is  to  4 X 8 (=32) 
that  is,  as  15  : 32,  fo  that  all  the  recl- 
angles  are  to  one  another  in  a ratio  com- 
pounded of  that  of  their  fides. 
a.  When  redlangles  have  their  fides  pro- 

, AB::EH::AD: 

^ortionaole,  fo  tbat — 

8 : : 4 


the  reflangle  B,  in  a duplicate  propor- 
tion to  the  ratio  of  the  fides. 

For  the  ratio  of  A to  B,  is  compounded 
of  the  ratio  ot  A B to  E H,  and  of  the 
ratio  of  AD  to  EF.  And  therefore  the 
proportion  of  A to  B,  being  compound- 
ed of  equal  ratios,  mull  be  duplicate,  of 
the  ratio  of  their  fides  to  each  other; 
that  i',  duolicate  of  the  ratio  of  A B : 
EH,  or  of  AD  :EP. 

Hence  all  triangles,  parallelograms, 
prifms,  parallelepipeds,  pyramids,  cones, 
and.  cylinders,  are 'to  one  another  re- 
fpedlively  compared,  in  a proportion 
compounded  of  that  of  their  heights  and 
bales. 

3.  All  triangles,  and  parallelograms, 
pyramids,  prifms,  and  parallelepipeds  ; 
alfo  all  cones,  and  cylinders,  each  kind 
compared  among  themfelves ; if  they 
have  equal  altitudes,  are  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion as  their  bales ; if  they  hav* 
equal  bafes,  are  as  their  heights. 

For  the  bafes,  or  heights,  will  feverally 
be  common  efficients  or  multipliers ; and 
therefore  mull  make  the  produfls  be  in 
the  fame  proportion  as  the  multiplicand 
was  before. 

Thus,  if  the  equal  altitude  of  any  tws 
triangles,  parallelopipeds,  cones,  fsfr.  be 
called  A,  and  th.eir  unequal  bafes  B, 
and  D : then  it  will  be  as  B : D : : AB 
: AD. 

This  problem  being  of  great  ufe,  ought 
to  be  pkced  among  the  elements  of  geo- 
metry. 

Cafe  I.  To  find  two  right-lines, 
whofe  fum  or  difference  is  given,  reci- 
procally proportional  to  two  given  lines. 
Let  the  two  given  lines  be  B and  C,  and 
let  the  fum  of  the  two  lines  fought  be 
Z : it  is  required  to  find  a point  where 
Z may  be  fo  divided,  as  that  B : A : s 
E : C.  (no  4.) 

Fifll  find  a mean  proporuonal  be- 
tween B and  C,  which  erefl  perpendi. 
cuiarly  at  either  end  of  Z,  (n“  5.) 
draw  D parallel  to  Z,  dcicribe  a femi- 
circle  upon  Z,  and  where  D cuts  that 
If  mi-circle,  let  f-ll  pi  perpendicularly  ; 
then  I fay  A and  E are  the  lines  re- 
quired ; for  A E=?,'i^  = B C.  ^E.  D, 
Cafe  ir.  When  the  diffeience  = X is. 
given,  (n®  6.)  find  m a mean  piopqr- 
tional  as  before,  whirh  erefl  perpendi- 
cularly at  either  end  of  X : thus  draw  R 
from  the  middle  point  of  X to  M,  and 
with  that  as  radius  dcicribe  a feini- 

circle 
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circle  on  tlie  center  C : fo  Ihall  A + X 
Be  the  greater  line,  and  E the  leffer 
fought,  for  A + X X E—r/t^rzBC# 
£.  D. 

Prob.  II.  Having  two  fquares,  to  find 
two  others  reciprocally  proportional, 
whofe  I'um  is  equal  to  a given  fquare. 

Let  the  fquares  given  be  b b,  cc,  and 
the  reciprocals  required  yj  and  dd—yy, 
tl»rn,  • 

yy  ■.  bb  : c c •-  d d—yy 
d dyy—y^—b  be  c 
y* — d dyy+i  d*—\  d* — b bee 


Id-- 


—y — y/  i d-<-  — b b c c 
id  — t/  \d^—b  bee 


Ji  — V/ V' i i c c 

'I'he  conftruflion  of  this  is  as  follows, 
let  AB-  (n°  7.)  and  AC  ~b,  and 
B D r,  find  a fourth  proportional,  as 
b c 

CE— -v,and  on  C F — | t/deferibe  a le- 
d 

nii-circle,  and  in  it  apply  CG  = CE, 
d* b^ 

then  F G will  be  equal  — - — 

Let  'B.C—d,  and  Cl  =71/ — -d \d-^ b'-c^ 

the  mean  proportional  will  be  C K —y, 
and  on  C H ~ i/ del'cribe  a femi-circle, 
and  in  it  apply  C L rt  C K,  then  L Hzz 
•d  d ‘- — _y^,  which  is  the  fide  of  the 
other  fquare  fought. 

Prob.  III.  Having  two  fquares,  to  find 
two  other  reciprocals  whofe  difference 
lhall  be  equal  to  a given  fquare. 

Let  the  fquares  given  be  f f,  g g,  and 
the  reciprocals  fought  yy  and  /i  b +yy, 
then, 

yy  -ff-  -gg  d'/jt 


..  -gg- 
'+  bhyy=ffgg 


lA 


proportional.  For  as  the  diff.  of 
and  15,  is  to  the  diff.  of  15  and  30,  fo 
is  JO  to  30.  Alfo  la,  6,  4,  are  haihto- 
nically  proportional;  for  la  -i.  d ; 

: : la  : 4 i So  A * + 3 A 4 j 
A ^ + a A ?/,  A ^ + A «,  are  harmonically 
proportional.  For  A » + 2 a ^ . 

A,’’  + 3 A » + a ^ : A ^ + A n.  Whence 
if  the  two  firft  terms  of  an  harmonic 
proportion  be  given,  the  third  is  readily 
Found. 

For  if  A,  B,  C,  be  harmonically  proper, 
tional.  Then  A — B : B — C ; : A f 
C.  and  AC— BC=.AB— AC.  There- 
fore ABrraA — BxC,  and  B C— jC-a 
AB 

BxA.  Gonfequently  C ir— — , and 
BC 

Ai^^cZk"  •^Satn,  when  four  terin! 

are  fo  difpofed,  that  as  the  diff,  of  tie 
lit  arid  ad  : the  diff.  of  the  3d  and4ih 
: : iftt  4th  they  are  alfo  harmonically 
proportional.  As  10,  16,  24,  60  ; for 
as  10  — 16  : 24  — 60  ; : to  : 60. 
Whence  if  the  three  firft  terms  of  fucii 
an  harmonic  proportional  be  given,  the 
4th  is  eafily  found. 

For  if  a,  b,  c,  d,  he  harmonic  proper, 
tionals,  then  a — b \ c — d \ •.  atil-, 
and  ad  — b d — a c — ad,  therefoie 
a c b d 

d — r,  and  a — — — • 

%a — A ^d — c 

If  the  terms  of  an  harmonic  proportion 
be  continued,  then  it  is  called  an  har. 
monic  ptogi'effion.  Thus,  fuppofing 
A,  to  be  the  ad  term. 


y4  + A Aj.7  + i h^—ffgg-!f 
y^  + jh-  ■=.,/ ffgg^kh^^ 
y - —\/ffg  g + 4 b*~i  A ^ 

jr=  ■d-dffgg  + 4 A + ~ I A^. 

The  conftruiSlion  of  this  is  almoft  the 
(ame  as  in  the  preceding  problem. 

Of  the  proportion  of  lolids,  every  pa- 
lalUlopiped,  is  to  a pyramid  of  the  fame 
b.afe  and  height,  as  3 to  j,  that  is,  the 
one  is  triple  the  other. 

A cylinder,  fpheroid,  and  cone,  of  the 
fame  bafe  and  height,  are  as  3,  2,  and  1. 

Harmonic  Proportion,  is  when  three 
terms  are  fo  difpofed,  that  as  the  diff.  of 
the  firft  and  fecond  : the  diff.  of  the  fe- 
co.nd  aud  third  s : firft  : third  ; and  they 
are  faid  to  be  harmonically  proportional. 
“Xhus^  103  15,  30,  ar^  harmonicajly 


d,  the  difference  of  the  ift  and  ad  J 
and  that  the  ift  exceeds  the  ed.  Tilt 
progreffion  will  be. 

^ + h d + hd  h-+h(l 

A 4-  a d’  b+  id’  h + e^d' 
h ^ “f*  h d 

&c.  Whence,  if  out  of  i 


b + S 

rank  of  harmonic  proportionals,  tliers 
be  taken  any  feries  of  equidiftant  tennSi 
that  feries  will  be  harmonically  propor- 
tional. And  this  kind  of  proportion 
has  feveral  other  properties  common 
with  arithmetic  and  geometric  propor- 
tions. 

When  three  terms  are  fo  difpofed,  thit 
the  diff.  of  the  ift  and  ad  : diff.  of  tie 
ad  and  3d  ; : 3d  ; ift,  they  are  faid  toll 
in  a contra-  harmonic  proportion.  TtiuSi 
S)  3nd  12,  10,  4,  are  contra-hat-, 
monies.  For  6 — 5 ; 5 — 3 : 1 3 : 6 ; and 
12  — 10;  10  — 4:  14;  ra.  Or,  fnp* 
pofing  A greater  than  k,  if  the  ad  terni 
be  greater  than  the  ift  ; 

j Tlit» 
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Then  h n + /j^4-  hn,  are 

contra-harmonics,  for  A 2— ; ti" — h n 

; : /j  ^ + h7i-.  h n + n^. 

But  if  the  ift  term  exceeds  the  zd,  then, 
h Ji,  h'^  +7!-)  h 71  + are  con- 
tra-harmonics. For  h 777-  Tt'^-  • h 

h 71  : h 7i  + 777  i b"-  + h 77. 

PROPOSITION,  propojitio,  in  logic,  part 
of  an  argument  wherein  fome  quality, 
either  negative  or  poCtive,  is  altribitted 
to  a fubjeft,  or,  according  to  Chauvinus, 
it  is  a complete  confiftent  I’entence,  in- 
dicating or  exprefling  fomething  either 
true  or  falfe,  without  ambiguity  ; as 
God  is  juft. 

While  the  comparing  of  our  ideas  is  con- 
fideled  merely  as  the  aSl  of  the  mind, 
aftembling  them  together,  and  joining  of 
disjoining  them  according  to  the  refult  of 
its  perceptions,  this  operation  is  called 
judgment.  See  Idea  and  Judgment. 
But  when  thefe  judgments  are  exprefled 
in  words,  they  then  bear  the  name  of 
propofitions.  Hence  a propofition  is  a 
lenience  exprefling  fome  judgment  of  the 
mind,  whereby  two  or  more  ideas  are 
affirmed  to  agree  or  di  (agree  : and  as 
our  judgments  include  at  lealt  two  ideas, 
one  of  which  is  affirmed  or  denied  of  the' 
other  5 fo  a propofition  muft  have  terms 
correfponding  to  thefe  ideas.  The  idea- 
of  which  we  affirm  or  deny,  and  of  courfe 
the  term  expreffing  that  idea,  is  called 
the  fubjeft  of  the  propofition  ; and  the 
idea  affirmed  or  denied,  as  alfo  the  term 
anfwering  to  it,  is  called  its  predicate  ; 
thus  in  the  propofition,  God  is  omnipo- 
tent, God  is  the  fubjeft,  it  being  of  him 
that  we  affirm  omnipotence  ; and  omni- 
potent-is  the  predicate,  becaufe  we  affirm 
the  idea  expreifed  by  that  word  to  belong 
to  God.  See  the  articles  Subject  and 
Predicate. 

But  as  in  propofitions  ideas  are  either 
joined  or  disjoined,  it  is  not  enough  to 
have  terrns  expreffing  thole  ideas,  unlefs 
we  have  alfo  fome  words  to  denote  their 
agreement  or  difagreement.  Now  that 
word  which  connefts  in  this  manner  the 
fubjeft  and  predicate  of  a propofition,  is 
called  the  copula ; and  jf  a negative  par- 
ticle he  annexed,  we  thereby  underftand 
that  the  ideas  are  disjoined.  The  fub- 
ftantive  verb  is  commonly  made  ufe  of  for 
the  copula,  as  in  the  above-mentioned 
propofition,  “ God  is  omnipotent  j” 
where  the  word  is  expreifes  the  copula, 
and  fignifies  the  agreement  of  the  two 
ideas,  God  and  omnipotence  ; but  if  we 
mean  to  feparate  two  ideas,  then,  be- 
VOL.  HI.  ' ; ’ 
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fides  the  fubftantive-verb,  we  muft  alfo 
ufe  fome  particle  of  negation  to  exprefs 
this  repugnance  : the  propofition,  “ Man 
“ is  not  perfeft,'”  may  ferve  as  an  exam- 
ple of  this  kind;  where  the  notion  of 
perfeftion  being  removed  from  the  idea 
of  man,  the  negative  particle  tioI,  is  in- 
. ferted  after  the  copula,  to  lignify  the  dif- 
agreemept  between  the  fubjeft  and  predi- 
cate. The  fchoolmen  call  the  two  terms, 
mx.  the  fubjeft  and  predicate,  the  mat- 
ter; and  the  copula,  the  form  of  a pro- 
pofition. 

When  the  mind  joins  two  ideas,  the 
propofition  expreffing  this  judgment  is 
termed  affirmative;  as,  “ a ftone  is 
“ heavy:”  and,  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  mind  feparates  two  or  more  ideas, 
the  propofition  expreffing  this  judgment 
is  called  negative;  as,  God  is  not  the ' 
“ author  of  evil.” 

Now  as  terms  may  be  either  lingular,  of 
common  and  untverfal ; if  the  fubjeft  of 
a propofition  be  a common  term  taken  in 
■-j  all  its  extent,  the  propofition  is  called 
■univerfal ; as,  “ every  man  is  mortal.'” 
If  .the  common  term  betaken  in  an  indeL 
. terminate  part  of  its  extent,  the  proppfi- 
tion  is  called  particular;  as,  “ fome 
men  are  virtuous.”  If  the  fubjeft  of 
the  propofition  be  lingular,  the  propofi- 
tion is  called  lingular;  as,' “ Ariftotle 
“ is  the  prince  of  philofophers.”  Thofe 
propofitions  which  have  only  one  fubjeft 
and  one  attribute,  are  called  finiple ; 
thofe  that  have  feveral  fubjefts,  or  attri- 
butes, are  called  compound.  See  Term, 
Subject,  Predicate,  &c, 

A fyllogifm  confirts  of  three-propofitions, 
mx.  the  major,  minor,  and  conclufion  ; 
an  enthymeme,  of  two.  See  the  articles 
Syllogism  and  Enthymeme; 

The  fchoolmen  make  feveral  other  fpe- 
cies  and  divilions  of  propofitions,  as  a 
propofition  de  primo  adjaceiite,  where 
the  fubjeft  and  predicate  are  both  included 
under  the  verb,  as  •veTii,  ‘vidi,  •vici;  a 
propofition  da  (eciindoadjacente,  is  where 
either  the  iiibjeft  or  predicate  is  included 
in  the  verb;  as,  “ Peter  writes,  1 read  s” 
a propofition  dc  tertio  adjacente,  is  where, 
both  the  fubjeft  and  predicate  are  exprels, 
and  Hand  diftinft  from  tlie  verb,  as 
“ . the  mind  is  a I’ubftance.”  This  pro- 
pofition is  the  rule  or  ftandard  of  all  the 
others,  fo  that  whatever  propofition  can 
be  reduced  thereto  is  legitimate;  and 
what  cannot,  is  not  legitimate. 
Propofitions  are  again  divided  into  three 
clalTes  ; the  firft,  regarding  the  matter;' 
15  H the 
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tlie  fecond,  the  form;  and  the  third,  the 
thought ! thofe  of  the  firfl:  clafs  are  fubdi- 
vided  into  finite  and  infinite,  dire£l  and 
indireff,  Angle  and  manifold.  Finite  or 
definite  propofition,  is  that  which  de- 
clares foinething  determinate  on  a fub- 
jefl,  as,  “ man  is  not  a done.”  Infi- 
nite  or  indefinite  propofition,  is  that 
where  either  one  or  both  of  the  terms  are 
infinite,  or  have  a negative  prefixed  to 
them,  ”as,  non-homo  ejf  albus,  homo  eft 
nonalbu!,  non-homo  eft  7wn-albus.  Direfil 
propofition  is  that  wherein  a higher  or 
more  general  thing  is  predicated  of  a ' 
lower  and  more  particular,  as,  “ man 
“ is  an  animal.”  IndireSl  propofition, 
is  that  wherein  an  inferior  is  predicated 
of  an  higher,  as  “ an  animal  is  man.” 
Single  propofition,  is  that  either  fingly 
or  by  conjunfilion  : it  is  fingly  fuch  when 
it  affirms  or  denies  one  thing  of  one  other 
thing,  as  “ man  is  an  animal  by  con- 
junflion,  when  feveral  propofitions  are 
joined  and  coupled  together,  thus,  " the 
“ fun  (hines  and  it  is  day,”  are  two 
propofitions,  which  conjoined  make  this 
onej  “ if  the  fun  fliines  it  is  day.” 

Of  fuch  conjunfil  propofitions  there  are 
divers  kinds,  <11/2;.  hypothetical,  dif- 
junfilive,  copulative,  Sfc.  Hypothetical 
propofition,  is  that  which  confilts  of  fe- 
veral liniple  ones  affeiled  with  fome  con- 
ditional one,  as  “ if  the  fun  be  fet  it  is 
“ night.”  For  the  disjtinfilive,  copu- 
lative, &c.  fee  the  articles  Disjunc- 
tive, COPUL.'tTlVE,  esfe. 

Compound  propofition,  is  that  where 
one  or  both  the  terms  excite  feveral  ideas 
in  the  mind,  as  “ a man  is  body  and 
foul,  and  both  together.”  Manifold 
propofition  is  that  confifting  of  feveral 
iubjefis,  as  “ Peter  and  Paul  preached  :” 
or  of  feveral  predicates,  as  “Peter  and 
“ Paul  preach  and  pray.” 

In  refpeft  of  form,  propofitions  are  di- 
vided into  affirmative  and  negative,  true 
and  falfe,  pure  and  modal.  Affirma- 
tive propofition  is  that  whofe  attribute  is 
joined  to  the  fubjeft,  “ God  is  a fpi- 
“ lit.”  A negative  propofition  is  that 
whofe  attribute  is  feparated  from  the  fub- 
jeff,  as  “ man  is  not  a ftone.”  True 
propofition  is  that  which  declares  a thing 
to  be  what  jt  really  is  ; and  a falfe  pro- 
pofition is  that,  which  fignifies  a thing  to 
be  what  it  is  not.  The  truth  of  a pro- 
pofition therefore  depends  on  the  con- 
nefiling  of  the  fubjefil  with  the  attribute, 
whigh  is  done  by  that  of  the  mind 
called  judgment,  Propofitions  are  faid 


to  be  pure  when  they  imply  or  involve  no. 
thing  befides  their  matter  and  foini. 
Modal  propofition  is  that  which,  befides 
the  pure  matter  and  form,  involves  feme 
mode  or  manner  of  difpofition.  See  the 
article  Mode. 

To  modal  propofitions  the  philofopliers 
refer  exclufive,  exceptive,  and  relliic- 
tive  propofitions.  See  the  article  Exclu. 
SIVE,  &c. 

For  complex  propofitions,  Gfc.  fee  the 
article  Complex,  S?f. 

Proposition,  in  mathematics,  is  either 
fome  truth  advanced  and  fliewn  to  be 
fuch  by  demonflration,  or  fome  opera- 
tion propofed  and  its  folution  (hewn.  If 
the  propofition  be  deduced  from  feveral 
theoretical  definitions  compared  together, 
it  is  called  a theorem  ; if  from  a praxis, 
or  feries  of  operations,  it  is  called  a 
problem.  See  the  articles  Theorem 
and  Problem, 

Proposition,  in  poetry,  the  firft  part 
of  a poem  wherein  the  author  propofes 
briefly,  and  in  general,  what  he  is  to  fay 
in  the  body  of  his  work.  It  ffiould  com- 
prehend only  the  matter  of  the  poem, 
that  is  the  afiion  and  the  perfons  that 
act.  Horace  preferibes  modefty  and  Cm- 
plicity  in  the  propofition,  and  would 
not  have  the  poet  promife  too  much,  nor 
rail'e  in  the  reader  too  great  ideas  of  what 
he  js  going  to  relate. 

PROPREFECT,  propreefeSus,  among  the 
Romans,  the  prefeiSPs  lieutenant,  or  an 
officer  whom  the  prefefil  of  the  prelorium 
commffioned  to  do  any  part  of  his  duly 
in  his  place:  Seethe  article  Prefect. 

PROPRETOR,  a Roman  magiftrate,  who, 
having  difeharged  the  office  of  pretor  at 
home,  was  fent  into  a province  to  com- 
mand there  with  his  former  pretorial  au- 
thority. Itwasalfoan  appellation  given 
to  thofe  who,  without  having  been  pre- 
tors  at  Rome,  were  fent  extraordinarily 
into  the  provinces  to  adminifter  juliice 
with  the  authority  of  pretors. 

PROPRIETATE,  probanda,  in  law,  a 
writ  direfiled  to  the  fheriff,  to  make  en- 
quiry into  the  property  of  goods  de- 
ftrained,  when  the  defendant  claims  it  on 
a replevin  fued  j and  if  thereon  it  be  found 
for  the  defendqint,  he  can  proceed  no 
farther. 

PROPRIETATIS  elixir,  in  pharmacy, 
an  elixir,  the  preparation  of  which  the 
London-difpenfatory  direfls  as  follows: 
take  of  choice  myrrh,  of  the  heft  aloei, 
and  of  faffron,  each  thrpe  ounces : when 
they  are  powdered,  pour  upon  them  a 
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quart  of  re£lified  fpirit  of  wine  ; digefl; 
them  four  days  to  an  extraflion  of  the 
tinfture,  which  pour  off:  to  the  re- 
mainder pour  on  more  fpirit  of  wine  ; 
digeft  and  pour  off  as  before,  and  after- 
wards draw  away  fome  of  the  fpirit  by 
diftillation  : it  is  made  acid  by  an  addi- 
tion of  the  fpirit  of  fulphur,  any  quantity 
atdifcretion.  This  may  be  given  from 
ten  to  thirty  drops  to  children,  and  to 
grown  perfons  from  twenty  to  fixty,  or 
more.  It  is  particularly  good  in  pale 
wan  complexions,  and  will  itfelf  fre- 
quently cure  the  green  ficknefs ; but  in 
hot,  florid  conftitutions,  it  does  not  fo 
well,  efpecially  in  thofe  fubjeft  to  the 
gravel.  It  is  accounted  very  good  to  de- 
llroy  worms  in  children,  if  taken  twice 
or  thrice  a day  for  two  or  three  weeks  to- 
gether. See  the  article  Elixir. 

PROPRIETOR,  or  Proprietary,  he 
who  has  the  property  of  any  thing.  See 
the  article  Property. 

PROPRIETY",  in  grammar,  is  where  the 
direSI  and  immediate  fignification  of  a' 
word  agrees  to  the  thing  it  is  applied  to; 
in  which  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to 
figurative,  or-remote  fignification. 

PROQUESTOR,  proquajior,  the  queftor’s 
lieutenant,  or  a ptrl0ti  who  difcharged 
the  office  of  queftor  in  his  ftead.  See  the 
article  Questor. 

PRO  RATA,  in  commerce,  a term  fome- 
times  ufed  by  merchants  for,  in  propor- 
tion ; as  each  perfon  mull  reap  the  pro- 
fit or  fuftain  the  lofs  pro  rata  to  his  in- 
tereft,  that  is,  in  proportion  to  his  flock. 

Pro  rata  Portionis,  in  law.  See 
Onerandapro  rata  portionis. 

PRORAios,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with 
osoccipitis.  See  OcciPiTls  os. 

PROROGANDA  assisa.  See  Assisa. 

PROROGATION,  prorogatia,  the  a£l  of 
prolonging,  adjourning,  or  putting  olF 
to  another  time.  The  difference  between 
a prorogation  and  an  adjournment  of 
parliament  is,  that  by  prorogation  the 
ielfion  is  ended,  and  fuch  bills  as  p^ed 
in  either  houfe,  or  both  houfes,  and  had 
not  the  royal  affent,  mull,  at  the  next 
aflembly,  begin'  again;  becaufe  that 
every  felfion  of  parliament  is  in  law  a 
leveral  parliament  : whereas,  if  the  par- 
liament, be  only  adjourned,  there  is  no 
new  felfion,  and  confequently  all  things 
continue  in  the  fame  Hate  they  were  in 
before  the  adjournment.  See  the  articles 
Adjournment  and  Parliament, 


PROSCRIPTION,  proferiptio,  a publica- 
tion made  in  the  name  of  the  chief  or 
leader  of  a party,  whereby  he  promifes 
a reward  to  any  one  who  lliall  bring  him 
the  head  of  one  of  his  enemies. 

PROSE,  profa,  the  natural  language  of 
mankind,  loofe  and  unconfined,  by 
poetical  meafures,  rhymes,  &c.  in  which 
fenfe  it  Hands  oppofed  to  verfe.  See  the 
article 'Verse, 

PROSECUTION.  To  make  men  liable 
to  criminal  piofecutions  by  the  law  of 
England,  it  is  required,  that  they  haye 
the  life  of  reafon,  and  that  they  be  fui 
juris.  On  the  firll  account,  the  law  in- 
dulges infants  under  the  age  of  difere- 
tion,  idiots,  and  lunatics,  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  fa£l  may  be  ; and  even 
againll  the  perfon  of  the  king,  as  it  has 
been  held  of  late  ; neither  will  it  fulFer 
one  who  becomes  fwti  compos  after  he 
has  committed  a capital  offence,  to  be 
cither  arraigned  or  executed.  See  the 
articles  LUNATIC,  Infant,  and  Idiot. 

PROSECUTOR,  in  law,  he  that  purfues 
a caufe  in  another’s  name. 

PROSELYTE,  a new  convert  to  fome  re- 
ligion or  religious  fefl.  See  Convert. 

PROSERPINACA,  in  botany,  a genus 
of  the  triandria-trigynia  clafs  of  plants, 
the  calyx  of  which  is  a perianthium  di- 
vided  into  three  I'egments,  and  placed 
on  the  germen  ; the  leaves  are  erefl, 
acuminated  and  permanent;  there  is 
no  corolla,  nor  pericarpium  ; the  feed 
■ is  fingle,  offeous,  oval,  and  fliut  up  in 
the  cup. 

PROSODY,  profodia,  thatjpartof  gram- 
mar which  treats  of  the  quantities  and- 
accents  of  fyllables,  and  the  manner  of 
making  verfes.  See  Grammar,  Quan- 
tity, Accent,  and  Verse. 

The  engliflr  prolbdy  turns  chiefly  on 
two  things,  num.bers,  and  rhyme. 

PROSONOMASIA,  ifffovovc/Arttna,  a figure 
in  rhetoric,  whereby  aliulion  is  made  to 
the  likenels  of  a found  in  feyeral  names 
or  words. 

PROSOPOPOEIA,  nfjfttiOTOTiA,  a figure 
in  rhetoric,  whereby  we  raile  qualities, 
or  things  inanimate,  into  perfons.  This 
figure  is  divided  into  two  parts ! i.  when 
good  and  bad  qualities,  accidents,  and 
things  inanimate,  are  introduced  as  liv- 
ing and  rational  beings ; as  in  the  fol- 
lowing verfes  of  Milton : 

- Now  gentle  gales. 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dlfpenfii 
H a Nativt 
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Native  perfumes ; and  whifper  whence 
they  ftole 

Thofe  balmy  fppils.--^ 

Tbe  .fecond  part  of  this  figure  is  when 
we  give  a voice  to  inanimate  things,  and 
make  rocks,  woods,  rivers,  buildings, 
&c.  exprefs  the  paffions  of  rational 
creatures,  as  in  the  following  lines  of 
Spencer. 

She  foul  blafphemous  -fpeeches  forth  did 
call. 

And  bitter  curfes,  horrible  to  tell, 

That  ev’n  the  temple,  wherein  <he  was 
plac’d, 

Did  quake  to  hear,  and  nigh  afunder 
buVft ! 

PROSTATiE,  in  anatomy,  a gland,  ge- 
herally  fuppofed  to  be  two  feparate  bo- 
dies, though  in  reality  but  one,  of  a 
roundilh,  or  fomewhat  healrt-falliioned 
fhape,  fituated  juft  before  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  and  furrounding  the  begin- 
ning of  the  urethra.  The  lize  of  this 
body  is  about  that  of  a walnut ; it  has 
two  prominences,  of  a round  figure  in 
its  hinder  part,  called  prominentias  nati- 
formes  : its  eminence,*called  the  caput 
gallinaginis,  is  in  the  urethra,  and  has 
two  orifices,  which  are  common  to  the 
veficulffi  feminales  and  the  ejaculatory 
du£ls  ; and  frequently  there  is  a little 
finus  between  thefe.  The  fubftance  of 
the  proftalas  is  glandulous  and  cavernous; 
it  is  very  robuft,  and  furrotinded  with  a 
ftrong  membrane:  the  foraminula,  or 
excretory  du£ls  of  this  gland,  difcharge 
from  the  little  cells  within  it,  a thin 
white  fluid.  In  the  human  body  there 
are  ten  or  twelve  of  them  ; in  dogs  they 
are  more  numerous.  The  vcflels  of  the 
proftatas  are  common  with  the  vaficulae 
feminales. 

The  ufe  of  the  proftatae  is  to  fecrete  a 
fluid  which,  becaufe  it  is  ejefted  in  co- 
ition, fome  have  imagined  to  bfe  of  ufe 
in  generation  : but  according  to  Heifter, 
it  feems  only  deftined  to  lubricate  the 
urethra,  and  be  a kind  of  vehicle  to  the 
femen,  which  is  too  thick  otherwife  to 
' pafs  with  the  necelftry  eafe. 

PR  OSTHA.PHAiRESIS,7rf05-&.j<faif'js'i?,  in 
aftronomy,  the  difference  between  the 
true  and  mean  motion,  or  true  and  mean 
place,  of  a planer,  called  alfo  equation 
cf  the  orbit,  or  of  the  center,  and  Amply 
equation. 

Profthaphserefis  amounts  to  the  difference 
between  the  mean  and  equated  anomaly, 
Suppofe  the  circle  A L M P N R (plate 
CCXm.  fig.  I.)  the  orbit  of  the  earth 


furrounded  by  the  ecliptic  <y  S 
&c.  and  fuppofe  S the  fun,  and  the  earth 
in  R,  the  mean  anomaly  will  be  the 
arch  APR,  or,  calling  away  the femi- 
circle,  the  arch  R P or  the  angle  P C R ; 
and  the  true  anomaly,  rejefling  the  femi- 
circle,  will  be  P S R,  which  is  equal  to 
PCR  + CRS.  If  then  to  the  mean 
anomaly  we  add  the  angle  CRS,  we 
lhall  have  the  true  anomaly  P S R,  and 
the  earth’s  place  in  the  ecliptic.  And 
here  the  angle  C L S,  or  C R S,  is  called 
the  profthaphasrefis  ; by  reafon  that  it  is 
fometimes  to  be  added  and  fometimes 
fubtrafted  from  the  mean  motion,  that 
we  may  have  the  true  motion,  or  place 
of  the  earth. 

PROSTHESIS,  in  grammar,  the  prefixing 
fome  letter  or  fyllable  at  the  beginning 
of  a word,  as  in  gnatus,  for  nahis,  &c. 
Prosthesis,  among  furgeons,  is  the 
fupplying  that  which  is  deficient  by 
the  appofiiion  of  new  matter,  as  the  li|. 
ing  up  ulcers,  wounds,  &c.  with  new 
flefti. 

PROSTYLE,  in  antient  architeSliire,  a 
range  of  columns  in  the  front  of  a temple, 
PROSYLLOGISM,  in  the  fchools,  fome- 
times denotes  an  argument  produced  to 
confirm  one  of  the  premilfes  of  a fyllo- 
gifm.  Others  define  it  an  argument 
compofed  of  two  fyllogifms,  fo  difpofedas 
that  the  conclufion  of  the  former  is  the 
major  or  minor  of  the  latter;  fo  that  the 
fecond  fyllogilm  may  be  omitted  or  un- 
derftood.  See  the  article  Syllogism, 
PROTASIS,  in  the  antient  drama,  the 
firft  part  of  a comic  or  tragic  piece, 
wherein  the  feveral  perfons  are  Ihewn, 
their  charaflers  intimated,  and  the  fubjeft 
of  the  piece  propofed  and  entered  upon. 
See  the  article  Drama. 

It  might  reach  as  far  as  our  two  firft  afls, 
and  where  it  ended  the  epitafis  com- 
menced. See  the  article  Epitasis. 
PROTATICUS,  in  the  antient  drama,  a 
perfon  who  never  appeared  but  in  ihc 
protafi.s,  or  firft  part  of  the  play- 
PROTEA, ««iro'tu-  leaved  Silver-treb, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  the  tetrandria-mo- 
nogynia  clafs  of  plants,  with  a uniform 
compound  flower,  the  peculiar  corolisof 
which  are  monopetalous,  and  divided 
into  four  fegments  at  the  limb  : the  feeds 
are  contained  in  the  cup,  niiz.  a fingle 
feed  fucceeding  each  peculiar  corolla. 
PROTECTION,  the  Ihelter,  defence,  au- 
thority, and  aid  employed  by-  any  one 
in  behalf  of  another.  . 

Proteflion,  in  law,  in  its  general  fenfe, 
. . denotes 
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denotes  the  fafety  every  fubjefl,  denizen, 
and  alien  enjoys  from  the  laws  ; and  in  a 
more  fpecial  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  for  an  ex- 
emption or  immunity  given  by  the  king 
to  a perfon  for  a time,  to  fecure  him 
againftfuits  at  law,  or  other  vexations. 
Proteilion  is  alfo  ufed  for  a privilege  be- 
longing to  embalTadors,  members  of  par- 
liament, &c.  whereby'  they  and  their 
fervants  are  fecured  from  arrcfts,  &c. 

PROTECTOR,  a perfon  who  undertakes 
to  Ihelter  and  defend  the  weak,  helplefs 
and  dittrelTed. 

Every  catholic  nation  and  every  religious 
order,  has  a proteftor  refiding  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  who  is  a cardinal,  and 
is  called  the  cardinal  proteflor. 

Proteflor  is  alfo  fometimes  ufed  for  a 
regent  of  a kingdom,  made  choice  of 
to  govern  it  duiing  the  minority  of  a 
prince. 

Cromwell  aflumed  the  title  and  quality 
of  lord  proteftor  of  the  commonwealth 
of  England,  &c. 

PROTEST,  in  law,  is  a call  of  witnefs, 
or  an  open  affirmation  that  a perfon  does, 
either  not  at  all,  or  but  conditionally,  yield 
bis  confentto  any  aft,  or  to  the  preceed- 
ing  of  any  judge  in  a court  in  which  his 
jurifdiftion  is  doubtful  j or  to  anfwer 
upon  his  oath  farther  than  he  is  bound  by 
law,  . 

Any  of  the  lords  in  parliament  have  a 
right  to  proteft  their  dilTent  to  any  bill 
paffed  by  a majority  : which  proteft  is 
entered  in  form.  This  is  faid  to  be  a 
very  antient  privilege.  The  commons 
have  no  right  to  proteft. 

Protest,  in  commerce,  is  a fummons 
Wrote  by  a notary  public  to  a merchant, 
banker,  or  the  like,  to  accept  or  difcharge 
a bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  him,  after 
his  having  refuted  either  to  accept  or 
pay  it.  ■ 

There  are  two  kinds  of  protefts,  the  one 
for  want  of  accepting  the  bill  at  the  time 
of  prefenting  it ; the  other  for  want  of 
payment  when  it  becomes  due,  whether 
it  has  been  accepted  or  not. 

The  bearers  of  bills  of  exchange  that 
have  been  accepted,  or  which  become 
payable  at  a certain  day,  are  obliged  to 
have  them  either  payed  or  protefted  with- 
in three  days  after  they  become  due,  and 
this  proteft  is  to  be  notified,  within  four- 
teen days  after  to  the  party  from  whonj 
the  bill  was  received,  who,  upon  fuch 
proteft  being  produced,  is  to  repay  the' 
fcid  bill  with  intereft  and  charges  from 
th«time  of  the  pfotefting  5 and  in  default 


of  fuch  proteft,  or  due  notice  within  tfie 
days  limited,  the  perfon  fo  failing  lliall 
be  liable  to  all  colls,  damages,  and  in- 
tereft. 

PROTESTANT,  a name  firft  given  in 
Germany  to  thofe  who  adhered  to  the 
doftrine  of  Luther;  becaufe  in  1529, 
they  protefted  againlta  decree  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  and  the  diet  of  Spires  ; 
declaring  that. they  appealed  to.  a general 
council.  The  fame  name  has  alio  been 
given  to  thofe  of  the  fentiments  of  Cal- 
vin, and  is  now  become  a common-de- 
nomination for  all  thofe  of  the  reformed' 
churches.  See  the  articles  Lutheran^ 
and  Cal'VINists. 

protestation,  a folemn  declaration 
made  by  fome  judiciary  aft  or  proceeding 
againft  any  oppreffion,  violence  or  inju- 
ftice ; or  againft  the  legality  of  a fen- 
tence,  decree,  or  other  procedure  ; im- 
porting that  the  party  is  determined  to 
oppole  ft  at  the  proper  time.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Protest. 

PROTHONOTARY,  a term  which  pro- 
perly fignifies  firft  notary,  and  which  was 
antiently  the  title  of  the  principal  nota- 
ries of  the  emperors  of  Conftantinopie. 
Prothonotary  with  us  is  ufed  for  an  offi- 
cer in  the  courts  of  king’s  bench  and 
common  pleas  ; the  former  of  which 
courts  has  one,  and  the  latter  three. 
The  prothonotary  of  the  king’s  bench 
records  all  civil  adtions  I'ued  in  that  court, 
as  the  clerk  of  the  crown-'office  does  all 
criminal  caufes.  The  prothonotaries  of 
the  common  pleas  enter  and  inrdl  all  de- 
clarations, pleadings,  affizes,  judgments 
and  aftions  ; they  alfo  make  out  all  ju- 
dicial writs,  except  writs  of  habeas- cor- 
pus, and  diftringas  jurator,  for  which 
there  is  a particular  office,  called  the  ha- 
beas corpora  office  ; they  likewife  enter 
recognizances  acknowledged,  and  all 
common  recoveries  ; make  exemplifica- 
tions of  records,  &c. 

In  the  court  of  Rome,  there  is  a college 
of  twelve  prelates,  called  apoftolical  pro- 
thonotaries, empowered  to  receive  the 
laft  wills  of  cardinals,  to  make  all  infor- 
mations and  proceedings  necelTary  for 
the  canonization  of  faints,  and  all  fiicli 
afts  as  are  of  great  confequence  to  the 
papacy  i for  which  purpofe  they  have' 
the  right  of  admiffion  into  all  confifto- 
ries,  whether  public  or  half  public.  They 
alfo  attend  on  the  pope,  whenever  he  per- 
forms any  extraordinary  ceremony  out  of 
Rome. 

PROTHYRIS,  in  the  antient  srchitefture, 

is 
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is  fometlmes  ufed  for  a quoin  or  ftone  in  , 
the  corner  of  a wall,  and  fometlmes  for, 
a crofs  beam  or  rafter.  Prothyris  is  alfo 
tiled  by  Vignola  for  a particular  fort  of 
key  of  an  arch,  an  inftance  of  which  is 
found  in  the  ionic  order  : it  confifts  of 
a roll  of  watei  -leares  between  two  reg- 
,lets  and  two  fillets,  crowned  with  a 
doric  cymatiuin  ; its  figure  greatly  re- 
fembling  that  of  modillion. 

PROTHYRUM,  in  architefilure,  a porch 
at  the  outer  door  of  a houfs. 

PROTO,  wfKTDj,  a greek  term,  frequently 
ufed  in  coinpofition  of  priority  ; thus, 
prolo-collum,  in  the  antient  jurifpru- 
dence,  fignifies  the  firft  leaf  of  a book  j 
proto-martyr,  the  firft  martyr ; proto- 
plaft,  the  firlt  man  formed,  fsfc. 

PROTONOTARY,orPROTHONOTARY, 
See  the  article  Prothonotary. 

PROTO-TYPE,  is  the  original  or  model 
after  which  a thing  was  formed ; but 
chiefly  ufed  for  the  patterns  of  things  to 
be  engraved,  call,  fife. 

PROTOTYPHON,  in  grammar,  fome- 
times  denotes  a primitive  word.  See  the 
article  Primitive, 

PROTRACTION,  in  furveying,  the  fame 
with  plotting.  See  the  article  Plot- 
ting and  Protractor. 

PROTRACTOR,  in  furgery,  9 kind  of 
forceps,  fo  called  from  extrafling  foreign 
bodies  out  of  wounds.  See  Wound, 
Forceps,  and  Extraction. 

Protractor  is  alfo  the  name  of  an  in- 
ftrument  ufed  for  protrafting  or  laying 
down  on  paper  .the  angles  of  a field,  or 
other  figure.  See  Plotting.  . 

The  protraNor  is  a fmall  femi-circle 
(plate  CCXIV.  fig.  i.  n°.  i)  of  brafs, 
* other  folid  matter  ; the  limb  or  cir- 
circumference  of  which  is  nicely  divided 
into  180  degrees:  it  ferves  not  only  to 
draw  angles  on  paper,  or  any  plane,  but 
alfo  to  examine  the  extent  of  thofe  al- 
ready laid  down.  For  this  lafl  purpefe, 
let  the  fmall  point,  A,  in  the  center  of 
the  protraflor,  be  placed  above  the  an- 
gular point,  and  let  the  fide  A B coin- 
cide with  one  of  the  fides  that  contain 
the  angle  propofed  ; then  the  number  of 
degrees  cut  off  by  the  other  fide,  comput- 
ing on  the  protraftor  from  B,  will  fhew 
the  quantity  of  the  angle  that  was  to  be 
mealured. 

- But  when  any  angle  is  to  be  made  of  a 
given  quantity,  fuppofe  40®,  on  a given- 
line A B (ibid.  n°  2.)  and  at  a given 
point  of  that  line  A j upon  this  point 


apply  the  center  A of  the  protraflor,  in 
fuch  a manner,  that  the  fide  A B of  the 
protrafilor  may  coincide  with  the  given 
line  A B ; then  let  a , dot  or  mark  be 
made  at  the  given  number  of  degrees  on 
the  limb,  <viz.  40°,  at  C,  and  a right 
line  drawn  from  C to.  A,  will  form  ■an 
angle  C ABr:4o®,  as  is  manifeft. 

This  is  the  moft  natural  and  eafy  me- 
thod  either  of  examining  the  extent  or 
quantity  of  an  angle,  or  for  deferibing 
an  angle  of  any  quantity  required.  But 
when  a protraflor  is  wanting,  the  fame 
may  be  done  by  means  of  a line  of  chords; 
thus  to  lay  down  the  forefaid  angle  CAB 
(ibid.  n°  2.)  by  a line  of  chords,  take 
60®  of  the  faid  line  in  your  compafles, 
and  from  the  center  A deferibe  an  arch 
T>  E,  which  you  imagine  will  be  mote 
than  40°  ; then  taking  the  given  number 
of  degrees,  mfz.  40°,  in  your  compafles, 
from  the  line  of  chords,  and  felting  one 
foot  in  D,  the  point  where  A B pro- 
duced interfefts  the  arch  DE,  make  a 
fmall  fweep  cutting  the  former  arch  in 
E i and,  lallly,  join  the  points  A and 
E either  wholly  or  in  part  as  far  as  C, 
and  the  angle  E A B or  C A B— 40®,  as 
is  manifeft. 

When  an  obtufe  angle  is  required  fo  be 
laid  down  or  meafured,  let  its  comple- 
ment to  a femi  circle  be  meafured,  and 
ihencethe  obtufe  angle  will  be  found,  and 
may  be  laid  down  as  direfted  above, 
There  is  commonly  annexed  to  this  in- 
ftrument,  a fine  needle  fitted  into  a han- 
dle, and  called  a protrafiling-pin;  the 
ufe  of  which  is  to  prick  off  degrees  and 
raiautes  from  the  limb  of  the  pcotraflor. 

PP-OTUBERANCE,  in  anatomy,  is  any 
eminence  whafeyer  natural  or  preterna- 
tural, that  projefts  or  advances  out  be- 
yond the  reft. 

PROVEDITOR,  an  officer  in  feveral  parts 
of  Italy,  particularly  at  Venice,  who  has 
the  direflion  of  matters  relating  to  policy. 
At 'Venice  there  is  alfo  a proveditor 
general  of  the  Tea,  who  pays  the  feamen 
and  foldiers,  and  whole  authority  ex- 
tends over  the  whole  fleet  when  the  cap- 
tain-general is  abfent.  The  captain-ge- 
neral and  proveditor  are  mutual  fpies 
upon  one  another ; for  though  the  pro- 
veditor be  inferior  to  the  general,  yetis 
the  power  fo  divided,  that  the  one  has 
authority  without  ftrengtB^^  rte  other 
ftrength  without  authority. 

PROVENCE,  a province  orgovernmentof 
France,  bounded  by  Dauphiiie  on  the 
. norths 
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north ; by  Piedmont  on  the  eaft ; by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  fouth  ; and  by  the 
river  Rhone,  which  feparates  it  from 
Languedoc,  on  the  weft;  it  is  about  an 
hundred  miles  long,  and  near  as  many 

broad.  . . 

PROVEND,  or  Provender,  originally 
fignified  a kind  of  velTel  containing  the 
meafure  of  corn  daily  given  to  a horfe, 
or  other  beaft  of  labour  for  his  fubfift- 
ence:  but  it  is  now  uled  for  all  the  food 
given  to  cattle. 

PROVER,  in  law,  the  fame  with  probator. 

See  the  article  Probator. 

PROVERB,  according  to  Camden,  is  a 
concife,  witty,  and  wife  fpeech,  grounded 
■ upon  experience,  and  for  the  moft  part 
containing  fome  ufeful  inftrnfiion. 

Book  o/ Proverbs,  a canonical  book  of 
the  Old  Teftament,  containing  a part  of 
the  proverbs  of  Solomon,  the  fon  of 
David,  king  of  Ifrael.  The  firlt  twenty- 
four  chapters  are  acknowledged  to  be  the 
genuine  work  of  that  prince  ; the  next 
five  chapters  are  a colleflion.of  feveral  of 
his  proverbs,  made  by  order  of  king  He- 
zekiah ; and  the  two  laft  feem  to  have 
been  added,  though  belonging  to  differ- 
ent and  unknown  authors,  Agur  the  Ion 
of  Jakeh,  and  king  Lemuel. 

In  this  excellent  book  are  contained  rules 
for  the  conduft  of  all  conditions  of  life  ; 
for  kings,  courtiers,  mafters,  fervants, 
fathers,  mothers,  children,  &c. 

Proverbs  of  Barthrouherri,  a facred 
book  of  the  modern  Iridians.  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  books,  each  containing 
ten  chapters,  and  in  each  of  thefe  are  ten 
fentences  or  proverbs.  The  fivft  book  is 
entitled.  Of  the  way  which  leads  to 
Hea’ven-,  the  fecond.  Of  the  condud  of 
a rational  creature  I and  the  thiid,  Of 
love,  < 

PROVIDENCE,  the  condufl  and  direflion 
of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  univerfe,  by  a 
fnperior  intelligent  being. 

The  notion  of  a providence  is  founded 
on  this  fnppofition,  that  the  creator  has 
not  fo  fixed  and  afcertained  the  laws  of 
nature,  nor  fo  connefled  the  chain  of  fe- 
cond caufes,  as  to  leave  the  world  to  it- 
felf  j but  that  he  ftill  prelerves  the  reins 
in  his  own  hands,  and  occafionally  inter- 
pofes,  alters,  enforces,  reftrains,  and 
fufpends  thofe  laws  by  a particular  inter- 
ppfition. 

Some,  with  the  epicureans,  deny  a pro- 
vidence, as  imagining  it  inconfiftent  with 
the  happinefs  .pf  the  divine  nature.  See 
• the  article  Epicurean  philosophy. 
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Others  again  deny  the  exiftence  of  a pro- 
vidence, on  account  of  the  feemingly  un- 
juft diftribu'.ion  of  good  and  evil,  See  the 
articles  Good  and^EviL. 

Simplicius  argues  thus  for  a providence; 
If  God  do'  not  look  to  the  affiurs  of  the 
world,  it  is  either  becaufe  he  cannot  or 
will  not;  but  the  firft  is  ahfurd,  fince  fo 
govern  cannot  be  difficult,  when  to  create 
was  eafy  ; and  the  latter  is  both  abfurd 
and  blafphemous.  See  the  article  God. 
The  fentimenis  of  Cicero  are  likewife 
very  precife  and  pertinent  to  this  purpofe  ; 
be  thinks  it  impoffihle  for  one  who  duely 
confiders  the  innumerable  objcdls  of  the 
univetfe,  and  their  invariable  oiderand 
beauty,  to  entertain  the  leait  doubt,  but 
that  there  is  fome  efficient  c lufe  who  pre- 
fides  over  and  diredls  the  mighty  fabric  ! 
Nay  he  lays  it  down  as  a fundamental 
principle  of  all  focieties,  that  there  is  a 
divine,  providence,  which  direfls  all 
events,  obferves  the„aflions  of  mankind, 
whether  good  or  bad,  difeerns  the  very 
intention  of  the  heart,  and  will  certainly 
make  a difference  between  good  men  and 
the  wicked. 

Nuns  ^Providence,  a- community  of 
young  women  at  Palis,  who  make  tw» 
vows,  wis.  of  ebaftity  and  obedience. 
They  are  habited  in  black,  and  board 
young  ladies  who  chufe  to  be  educated 
among  them. 

Providence-plantation,  a colony  of 
New-England,  which,  with  Rhode- 
ifland,  conftitutes  a chhrter-government! 
its  chief  tov,in  is  Newport. 

Providence  is  alfo  one  of  the  Bahama- 
iflands,  planted  and  fortified  by  the 
Englifh:  weft  long,  north  Lt.  15°. 

PROVINCE,  provincia,  in  roman  anti- 
quity, a country  of  confiderable  extent, 
which,  upon  being  entirely  reduced  un- 
der the  roman  dominion,  was  new-mo- 
delled according  to  the  pleafure  of  the 
conquerors,  and  fnbjefled  to  the  com- 
mand of  annual  governors  lent  from 
Rome  ; being  commonly  obliged  to  pay 
fuch  taxes  and  contributions  as  the  fe- 
nate  thought  fit  to  demand. 

Thefe  provinces  got  the  appellations  of 
confu'ar  or  preforian,  according  as  they 
were  governed'by  confuls  or  pretors.  See 
the  articles  Consul  and  PRE'foR.' 

Province,  in  geography,  a divilion  of  a 
kingdom  or  ftate,  comprifing  feveral  ci- 
ties, towns,  &c.  all  under  the  fime  go-i 
vernment,  and  ufually  diftinguitlied  by 
the  extent  either  of  the  civil  or  ecclefialti- 
cal  jurifdiflion. 
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The.church  diftinguidies  its  provinces  by 
archbi(hoprIcs ; in  which  I'enfe,  England 
is  divided  into  two  provinces,  Canter- 
bury and  York.  See  the  articles  Can- 
terbury and  York. 

The  united  provinces,  are  the  feven 
northern  provinces  of  the  low  countries, 
who,  revolting  from  the  fpanifli  domi- 
nion, made  a perpetual  alliance,  offenfive 
and  defenfive,  at  Utrecht,  anno  1579. 
See  the  article  Netherlands. 

PROVINCIAL,  provincialis,  fomething 
relating  to  a province.  See  the  preceding 
article. 

It  aifo  denotes,  in  romifli  countries,  a 
perfon  who  has  the  direflion  of  the  fe- 
v'eral  convents  of  a province. 

PROVINE,  a branch  of  a vine  laid  in  the 
ground  to  take  root  and  propagate.  See 
the  article  Vine. 

PROVINS,  a city  of  Champaign,  in 
France,  forty-five  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Paris. 

PROVISION,  in  the  canon  law,  denotes 
the  title  or  inUrument,  by  virtue  where- 
of an  incumbent  holds  a benefice,  bi- 
iliopric,  fife. 

Provifions  by  prevention,  called  alfo^ra- 
tics  expe9ati--ves  & mandata  de  pro-vi- 
dendo  ; fee  the  article  Premunire. 

PROVISO,  in  law,  a condition  inferted 
in  a deed,  upon  the  obfervance  whereof 
the  validity  of  the  deed  depends, 

Privifo,  in  judicial  matters,  is  where 
the  plaintiff  defifts  from  profecuting  an 
aftion,  by  bringing  it  to  trial  in  due 
time  j in  which  cafe,  the  defendant  may 
take  out  a venire  facias  to  the  fiieriff  in 
thefe  words,  Provifo  quod,  fis’r.  to  the 
end  that,  if  the  plaintiff  take  out  any 
writ  to  that  purpofe,  the  iheriff  fhall 
fummon  but  one  jury  upon  them  both. 
In  which  cafe  it  is  called  going  to  trial 
by  provifo. 

PROVISOR,  in  general,  denotes  one  who 
hath  the  care  of  providing  things  neceffa- 
.ry,  being  the  fame  with  purveyor. 

Provisor,  in  our  ftatutes,  all'o  denotes 
a perfon  who  fued  to  the  court  of  Rome 
for  a provillon  or  expefilative  grace.  See 
the  article  Premunire. 

PROVOCATIVE,  in  phyfic,  a medicine 
which  is  fuppofed  to  ftrengthen  nature, 
and  incites  to  venery. 

PROVOST,  prapojitus,  an  officer,  where- 
of there  are  divers  kinds,  civil,  milita- 
ry, &c. 

Provost  of  a city  or  town,  is  the  chief 
municipal  magiftrate  in  feveral  trading 
cities,  particularly  Edinburgh,  Paris, 


&c.  being  much  the  fame  with  mayor  in 

other  places. 

He  pfefides  in  city  courts,  and,  together 
with  the  baillies,  who  are  his  deputies 
■determines  in  all  difterences  that  arife 
among  citizens. 

The  provoft  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  confiderable  towns  in  Scot- 
land, has  the  title  of  lord  ; and  the  for- 
mer  calls  yearly  conventions  of  the  royal 
boroughs  to  Edinburgh  by  his  inilfives. 

Provost,  or  prevot  royal,  a fort  of 
inferior  judge  eftabliflied  throughout 
France,  to  take  cognizance  of  all  civil, 
perfonal,  real,  and  mixed  caufes,  among 
ihe  people  only. 

Grand  Provost  of  France,  or  of  the 
houftiold,  -has  jnrifdiftion  in  the  king’s 
houfe,  and  over  the  officers  thcreioj 
looks  to  the  policy  thereof,  the  regula. 
tion  of  provifions,  £ff, 

GrnW Provost  of  the  confable,  a judge 
who  manages  proceffes  againll  the  fo|. 
diers  in  the  army  who  have  committed 
any  crime. 

He  has  four  lieutenants  dillributed 
throughout  the  army,  called  provolts  of 
the  army,  and,  particularly,  provollsin 
the  feveral  regiments. 

VviOvoiT  tnarjhal  of  an  army,  is  an  officer 
appointed  to  feize  and  fecure  defertets, 
and  all  other  criminals.  He  is  to  hindet 
foldiers  from  pillaging,  to  indifl  offen- 
derA,  and  fee  the  fentence  palfed  on  them 
executed.  He  alfo  regulates  the  weighs 
and  meafures,  and  the  price  of  provi- 
fions,  &c.  in  the  army.  For  the  dif- 
charge  of  his  office,  he  has  a lieutenant, 
a clerk,  and  a troop  of  marfhal-men  on 
horfeback,  as  alfo  an  executioner. 
There  is  alfo  a provoft  marllia!  in  iti 
navy,  who  hath  charge  over  prifoners, 
&c. 

The  French  have  a provoft-general  o( 
the  marines,  who  is  to  profecute  tli! 
marinesj  when  guilty  of  any  crime,  and 
make  report  thereof  to  the  council  of 
war  ; belides  a marine  provoft  in  evetj 
velTel,  vsiho  is  a kind  of  gaoler,  and  taka 
the  prifoners  into  his  care,  and  keeps  tit 
veflel  clean. 

Provosts  of  the  marjhah,  are  akindof 
lieutenants  of  the  marflials  of  Francti 
of  thefe  are  an  hundred  and  eighty  fall 
in  France ; their  chief  jurifdiflion  it' 
gards  highwaymen,  footpads,  bouff 
breakers,  .©V.  See  Marshal, 

Provost  of  the  mint,  a particular  judge 
inftituted  for  the  apprehending  and  pro* 
fecuting  of  falfe  coiners, 
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provost,  or  Prevot,  in  the  king’s  {ta- 
bles j his  office  is  to  attend  at  court,  and 
hold  the  king’s  {lirrup,  when  he  mounts 
his  horfe,  fSc.  There  are  four  piovofts 
of  this  kind,  each  of  whonn  attends  in  his 
turn,  monthly. 

PROW,  frora,  in  navigation,  denotes  the 
head  or  fore-part  of  a fliip,  particularly 
in  a galley,  being  that  which  i?  oppofite 
to  the  poop  or  {tern.  See  Ship. 

In  the  middle  of  the  prow  is  the  beak 
that  cuts  the  water,  on  the  top  of  whitfh 
is  commonly  fome  figure  or  hierogly- 
phic. 

The  prow  is  lower  than  the  poop,  and 
contains  fewer  decks. 

PROXENETA,  or  Proxenetes,  a kind 
of  broker  or  agent,  who  tranfafts  be- 
tween two  perfons. 

It  is  chiefly  applied  to  thofe  who  negoti- 
ate marriages,  &c. 

The  proxenetse  made  a kind  of  college 
in  Rome;  and  to  them  the  fathers  ad- 
drefled  themfelves  to  found  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  young  men  they  intended  for 
their  daughters. 

PROXIMITY,  proximitas,  denotes  the 
relation  of  nearnefs,  either  in  relpefi  of 
place,  blood,  or  alliance. 

PROXY,  procurator,  a perfon  who  offi- 
ciates as  a deputy  in  the  room  of  an- 
other. 

Princes  are  ufually  married  by  proxies, 
or  reprefentatives ; and  every  peer  of 
Great  Britain  has  the  privilege  of  con- 
ftituting  a proxy,  to  vote  for  him  in  his 
abfence : yet  fuch  a one  miill  be  entered 
in  perfon,  and  fometimes  thefe  proxies 
have  been  refufed  by  the  king. 

The  term  proxy  or  procuracy,  among 
civilians,  alfo  denotes  a commiffion  gi- 
ven to  a pro£lor  by  a client,  impower- 
ing  him  to  manage  a caufe  in  his  {lead. 
Seethe  article  Proctor. 

And  among  canonifts,  proxies  fignify 
annual  payments  otherwife  called  procu- 
rations. See  Procuration. 

PRUCH,  or  Brugg,  a town  of  Auftria, 
in  Germany,  twenty-two  miles  fouth-eali 
of  Vienna. 

PRUCK,  or  Bruch,  of  Stiria,  in  Germa- 
ny, fixty  miles  fouth  weft  of  Vienna. 

pruina,  hoar-frost,  in  phyfiology. 
See  the  article  Frost. 

5«/PRUNELLiE,  in  pharmacy,  a prepa- 
ration of  purified  faltpetre,  called  alfo 
cryttal  mineral,  made  in  this  manner: 
having  melted  any  quantity  of  faltpetre, 
call  a little  flowers  of  fulphur  upon  it, 
and  when  that  is  burnt  throw  on  more  ; 
and  continue  to  do  Co,  till  the  nitre  flow 
Vol,.  Ill, 


as  clear  as  rock-water.  Then  with  a 
clean  iron  or  brafs-ladle  take  it  out,  and 
putting  it  into  moulds  till  coagulated, 
preferve  it  for  ufe. 

It  is  faid  to  be  diuretic  and  cooling,  and 
therefore  often  given  in  fevers:  it  is  alfo 
very  good  in  gonorrhaeas,  fore  throats, 
and  inflammations  of  the  tonfils;  being 
gently  melte(d  in  the  mouth,  and  fwal- 
lowed  with  a little  fine  fugar. 

Its  dole  is  from  fix  grains  to  a dram. 

PRUNES,  in  commerce,  are  plums  dried 
in  the  funfhine,  or  in  an  oven.  See  the 
the  article  Plum.  >• 

Prunes  "of  Brunolia  pay  for  each  pound, 

on  importation,  a duty  of  d.  and 
roo 

draw  back,  on  exportation,  ZyA^.d. 

PRUNIFEROUS  TREES,  thofe  with  pret- 
ty large  and  flefhy  fruit, with  a nucleus 
in  the  middle,  and  called  by  botanills  a 
drupe.  See  the  article  Drupe. 

PRUNING,  in  gardening  and  agriculture 
is  the  lopping  off  the  fuperfluous  branches* 
of  trees,  in  order  to  make  them  bear  bet- 
ter fruit,  grow  higher,  or  appear  more 
regular. 

Pruning,  tho’  an  operation  of  very  gene- 
ral ufe,  is  neverthelefs  rightly  underftood 
by  few  ; nor  is  it  to  be  learned  by  rote, 
but  requires  a llrifl  obfervation  of  the 
different  manners  of  growth  of  the  feve- 
rai  forts  of  fruit-trees ; the  proper'  me- 
thod of  doing  which  cannot  be  known 
without  carefully  obferving  how  each 
kind  is  naturally  difpofed  to  produce  its 
fruit : for  fome  do  this  on  the  fame 
y«r’s  wood,  as  vines;  others,  for  the 
moll  part,  upon  the  former  year’s  wood, 
as  peaches,  neflarines,  fife,  and  others 
upon  fpurs  which  are  produced  upon 
wood  of  three,  four,  fife,  to  fifteen!  or 
twenty  years  old,  as  pears,  plums,  cher- 
ries, fife,  therefore,  in  order  to  the 
right  management  of  fruit  trees,  provi- 
fion  fliould  always  he  made  to  have  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  bearing  wood  in 
every  part  of  the  trees,  and  at  the  fame 
time  there  fliould  not  be  a fupcifluity  of 
ufelefs  branches,  which  would  exhauft 
the  ftrength  of  the  trees,  arid  caufe  them  , 
to  decay  in  a few  years. 

The  reafons  for  pruning  of  fruit-trees  ; 
are,  i.  To  preferve  them  longer  in  a 
vigeroHS  bearing-ftate ; z.  To'render 
them  more  beautiful ; and,  3.  To  cauls 
the  fruit  to  be  larger  and  better  tailed. . 
The  general  inftrufttons  for  pruning  are 
as  follows  : the  gieatell  care  ought  to  be 
taken  of  fruit-trees  in  the  fpring,  when 
jj  I they 
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tliey  are  in  vigorous  growth  j which  is' 
the  only  prpper  feafon  for  procuring  a 
quantity  of  good  wood  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  tree,  and  for  dilplacing  all  , 
ufelefs  branches  as  foon  as  they  are  pro-  - 
diiqed,  in  order  that  the  vigour  of  the 
tree  may  be  entirely  diftributed  to  luch 
branches  only  as  are  deligned  to  remain. 
For  this  reafon  trees  ought  not  to  he  ne- 
glefiied  in  April  and  May,  when  their 
ihoots  are  produced  t however,  ihofe 
branches'  w'hich  are  intended  for  bearing 
the  fucceeding  year  ftiould  not  be  ffiorten- 
ed  during, the  time  of  their  growth,  he- 
caufe  this  would  caufe  them  to  produce 
two  lateral  flioots  from  the  eyes  below  the 
place  where  they  were  ftopped,  which 
would  draw  much  of  the  ftrength  from 
the  buds  of,l\ie,firItlhoot : and  ifthefetwo 
lateral  (hoots  are  not  entirely  cut  away  at 
the  winter -pruning,  they  will  prove  injg- 
rious  to  the  tree.  This  is  to  be  chiefly  un  - 
derftood  of  ttone -fruit  and  grapes;  but 
pears  and'  apples,  being  much  harder, 
fuffer  not  fo  much,  tho’  it  is  a great  dif- 
advantage  to  thofe  alfo  to  be  thus  nia- 
nagfd.  It  muff  bkewife  be  remarked,  that 
peaches,  neftarines,  apricots,  'cherries 
and  plums  are  always  in  the  grealeft-vi- 
gour  when  they  are  Icaft  maimed  by  the 
knife,  for  where  large  branches  are  taken 
oif  they  are  fubjeft  to  gum  and  decay  ; 
it  is  therefore  the  moff  prudent  method  to 
rub  oEF  all  ufelefs  buds  when  they  are 
fiift  produced,  and  to  pinch  others, 
where  new  (hoots  are  wanted  to'  fnpply 
the  vacancies  of  the  wallj  by  which  ma- 
nagement they  may  be  (b  ordered  as  to 
want  but  little  of  the  knife  in  winter- 
pruning.  The  management  of  pears  and 
apples  is  much  the  fame  with  thel'e  trees 
in  (umiuer;  but 'in  winter  they  muff  be 
very  differently  pruned  : for  as  peaches 
and  neflarines,  for  the  molt  part,  pro- 
duce their  fruit  upon  the  former  yeaFs 
vVood,  and  muff  therefore  have  their 
branches  (hortened  according  to  their 
(trength,  in  order  to  produce  new  (iioots 
for  the  fucceeding  year-;  fo,  on  the  con- 
trary, pears,  apples,  plumbs,  and  cher- 
ries, producing,  their  fiuit  upon  fpurs, 
which  come  out  of  tlje  wood  of  five, 
fix,  and  (even  years  old,  (hould  not  be 
Ihortened,  becaufe  thereby  thofe  buds 
yvhich  were  naturally  difpofcd  to  form 
ihefe  fpurs,  would  produce  wood-branches; 
by  which  means  the  trees  would  be  filled 
with  wood,  but  would  never  produce 
-much  fruit.  The  branches  of  ftandard- 
irees  jhould  never  be  fiiortened  unlefs 
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where  they  are  very  luxuriant,  and  by- 
growing  irregularly  on  one  fide  of  the 
trees,  attraft  the  greateff  part  of  the  fap,, 
by  which  means  the  other  parts  are  either 
unfurnilhed  with  branches,  or  are  reir- 
dered  very  weak;  in  which  cafe  the- 
branch  (liould  be  (hortened  down  as  low 
as  is  neceflary,  in,  order  to  obtain  more 
branches  to  fill'  up  the  hollow  of  the,  tree  t 
but  this  is  only  to  be  underftood  of  peats 
and  apples,  which  will  produce  (lioots 
from  vjood  of  three,  four,  or  more  years 
old ; whereas  moft  forts  of  ftone-fruit 
will  gum  and  decay  after  fuch  amputa- 
tions! whenever  this  happens  to  (lone- 
fruit,  it  (hould  be  remedied  by  (lopping 
or  pinching  thofe  (hoots  in  the  fpring, 
before  they  have  obtained  too  much  vi- 
gour, which  will  caufe  them  to  pu(h  out 
fide  branches  ; but  this  muff  be  done 
with  caution.  You  mu(t  alfo  cut  out  all 
dead  or  decaying  branches,  which  caufe 
their  heads  to  look  ragged,  and  alfo  at- 
traft  noxious  particles  from  the  air: 
in  doing  of  this,  you  fliould  cut  them 
ciofe  down  to.  the  place  where  they  were 
produced,  otherwife  that  • part  of  the 
branch  which  is  left  will  alfo  decay,  and 
prove  equally  hurtful  to  the  reft  of  the 
tree ; for  it  feldom-  happens  when  a 
bra'nch  begins  to  decay,  that  it  docs  not 
die  quite  down  to  the  place  where  it  was 
produced,  and  if  permitted  to  remain 
long  uncut,  often  infefls  fome  of  the 
other  parts'of  the  tree.  If  the  branches 
cut  off  are  large,  it  will  be  very  proper, 
after  having  fmoothed  the  cut  partexaft- 
ly  even  with  a knife,  chilTel,  or  hatchet, 
to  put  on  a plafter  of  grafting  clay,  which 
will  prevent  the  wet, from  leaking  into 
the  tree  at  the  wound-ed  part.  All  fuch 
branches  as  run  a-crofs  each  other,  and 
occafion  a corfufion  in  the  head  pf  the 
tree,  (hould  be  cut  off ; and  as  there  are 
frequently  young  vigorous  (hoots  on  old 
trees,  which  rife  from  the  old  branches 
near  the  trunk,  and  grow  upright  inio 
the  head,  thefe  (liould  be  carefully  cut 
out  every  year,  left,  by  being  permitted 
to  grow,  they  fill  the  tree  too  full  of 
wood.  For  pruning  the  roots  and 
branches  of  trees  in  tranfplantirg  them, 
fee  the  article  PLANTiNG. 

As  to  the  pruning  of  foreft- trees,  if  they 
be  large,  it  is  belt  not  to  prune  them  at 
all;  yet,  if  there  be  an  abfoluie  neceffi'y, 
avoid  taking  off  larae  boughs  as  much  as 
poffible.  -And,  I.  If  the  hough  be  finall, 
cut  it  fmooth,  elofe,  and  doping.  2-  If 
th«  branch  be  large,  and  the  tree  old,  cut 
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it  off  at  three  or  four  feet  from  the  ftem. 

■3.  If  the  tree  grow  crooked,  cut  it  off  at 
the  crook  floping  upward,  and  nurfe  up 
one  of  the  mod  promifing  ffioots  for  a 
new  ftem.  4.  If  the  tree  gi-ow  top-' 
heavy,  its  head  muft  be  lightened,  and 
-that  by  thinning  the  boughs  that  grow 
out  of  the  main  branches.  , But  if  you 
would  have  them  fpring,  rub  off  the  buds, 
and  fhroud  up  the  fide-fliadts.  5.  If 
the  fide-bough  ftill  break  out,  and  the 
top  be  able  to  fuftain  it-fflf,  give  the 
boughs  that  put  forth  in  fpring  a prun- 
ing after  Midfummer,  cutting  them 
clofe. 

PRUNUS,  the  fLUM-TjiEE,  in  botany. 
See  the  article  Plum-tree. 

PRURITUS,  or  Prurigo,  among  pby- 
ficians,  denotes  an  itching  fenfation. 
See  the  article  Itch. 

PRUSSIA,  a province  of  Poland,  fituated 
OB  the  coaft  of  the  Baltic  fea;  and  divid- 
ed into  regal  and  ducal  Pruffia,  the  firft 
fubjeft  to  Poland,  and  the  laft  to  the  king 
of  Pruffia . 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE,  among  painters,  Sfr, 
an  animal-colour,  prepared  thus  : take  of 
crude  tartar  and  nitre,  each  four  ounces  5 
pulverize  and  mix  them  together,  and 
by  decrepitation,  bring  them  to  a fixed 
fait;  which  being  powdered  hot,  add  to 
it  four  ounces  of  thoroughly  dried  ox- 
blood,  reduced  to  a fine  powder  : calcine 
the  mixture  in  a clofe  crucible,  whereof 
it  may  fill  two  thirds  : then  lightly  grind 
the  matter  in  a mortar,  and, throw  it  hot 
into  two  quarts  of  boiling  water ; boil 
them  together  for  half  an  hour,  and  af- 
terwards, ftraining  off  the  liquor,  wa(h 
the  remaining  black  fubllance  with  frefli 
water,  and  drain  as  before,  continuing  to 
do  this  till  the  water  poured  off  becomes 
infipid  : put  the  feveral  liquors  together, 
and  evaporate  them  to  two  quarts. 
Next,  diffolve  an  ounce  of  green  vitriol, 
fiift  calcined  to  whitenefs,  in  fix  ounces 
of  rain-water,  aiid  fibre  the  fohuion  : 
diffolve  abb  half  a pound  of  crude  alum 
in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water;  ^nd  add 
this  to  the  folution  of  vitriol,  taken  hot 
from  the  fire,  pouring  to  them  likewife 
the  firft  lixivium,  whilft  thoroughly  hot, 
in  a large  veffel  ; a great  ebullition  and 
a green  colour  will  immediately  enfue; 
whilft  this  ebullition  continues,  pour  the 
mixture  out  of  one  veffel  into  another, 
and  afterwards  let  it  reft;  then  ftrain  the 
liquor  through  a linen  cloth,  and  let  the 
matter  or  pigment  lemain  in  the  drainer, 
fiom  whence  put  it,  with  a wooden  fpa- 
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tula,  into  a fmallnewpot;  pour  tipon 
it  two  or  three  ounces  of  fpirit  of  fall, 
and  a beautiful  blue  colour  will  immedi- 
ately appear.  Let  the  matter  be  noW  well 
flirred,  then  fuffered  to  reft  for  a night; 
afterwards  thoroughly  edulcorate  it  by 
repeated  affufions  of  rain-water,  allowing 
a proper  time  for  the  precipitate  to  fuh- 
fide  i and  being  drained  in  a linen- 
ftiainer,  and  gently  dried,  it  at  laft  be- 
comes the  pigrrient  called  pruffian  blue, 
of  an  exqnifite  colour.  See  the  articles 
Colour,  Painti.vg,  Blue,  Sfc, 

PRYTANEUM,  7Tfi!lamov,  in  grecian  an- 
tiquity, a large  building  in.  Athens, 
where  the  council  of  the  prylanes  affem- 
bled,  and  where  thofe,  who  had  rendeied. 
any  fignal  fervice  to  the  commonwealth, 
were  maintained  at  the  public  expence. 
See  the  next  article. 

PRYTANES,  OTfvlaviij,  in  grecian  anti- 
quity, were  the  prefidents  of  the  fenate, 
whole  authority  confided  chiefly  in  af- 
fembling  the  (enate;  which,. for  the  mod 
part,  was  done  once  every  day. 

The  fenate  confided  of  five  hundred,  fifty 
fenators  being  defied  out  of  each  tribe-; 
after  which,  lots  were  call,  to  determine 
in  what  order  the  fenators  of  each  tribe 
fliould  prefide,  which  they  did  by  turns, 
and  during  their  prefidcntfliip  were  call- 
ed prytanes.jc However,  all  the  fifty  pry- 
tanes  of  the  tribes  did  not  govern  all  at 
once,  but  ten  at  a time,  to'k.  for  feven 
days;  and  after  thirty- five  days,  another 
tribe  came  into  play,  and  prefided  for 
other  five  weeks ; and  fo  of  the  reft. 

PSADURIA,  a clafs  of  coar.<er  ttones,  of  a 
laxer  texture,  not.laminated,  but  fplittin^ 
with  equal  eale  in  all  direflions.  Of'this 
clafs  there  are  two  genera,  i.  Pfaduria, 
confilling  of  pure  cryftal  and  fpar,  with- 
out any  admixture  of  heterogeneous  par- 
ticles, and  containing  feven  different  fpe. 
cies.  a.  Impure  pfaduria,  confifting  of 
fpariy,  cryttalline,  and  talcy  particles, 
and  containing  fix  different  fpecies. 

PSALM,  a divine  fong  or  hyrrra  ; 

■but  chiefly  appropriated  to-  the  hundred 
and  fifty  Pfalms  of  David,,  a cononica.l 
book  of  the  Oid  Teftament. 

Moft  of  the  Pfalms  have  a particular  title, 
fignifying  either  the  name  of  the  author, 
the  perfon  who  was  to  fet  it  to  mullc  or 
fing  it,  the  inftrument  that  was  to  be 
ufed,  or  the  fubjefl  and  occafion  of  it. 
Some  have  imagined,  that  Dayid  was  the 
foie  author  of  the  Book  of  Pialms  ; but 
the  titles  of  many  of  them  piove  the 
contrary,  as  Pfalm  xix,  which  appears 
15  I z to 
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to  have  been  written  by  Mofes.  Many 
ot  thePI’alms  are  infcribed  with  the  names 
Korah)  Jeduthun,  Sfr.  from  the  perfons 
who  were  to  fing  them.  Pfalm  Ixxii.  and 
cxxvii.  are  under  the  name  of  Solomon  ; 
the  former  being  compofed  by  David  for 
the  ufe  of  his  fon,  and  the  latter,  being 
probably  compofed  by  Solomon  himfelf. 
The  authority  and  canonicalnefs  of  the 
Book  of  pfalms  has  always  been  acknow- 
ledged, both  by  jews  and  chiiftians. 
However,  nothing  can  be  a greater  ar- 
gument of  its  oblcurity  than  the  great 
number  of  commentaries  upon  them. 

8 ternhold,  one  of  the  grooms  of  the  privy- 
chamber  to  kind  Edward  VI.  fet  about 
3 tranflation  of  the  Pfalms  into  englilli 
metre.;  but  he  only  went  through  thirty- 
feven  of  them,  the  re(t  being  foon  after 
done  by  Hopkins  and  others.  Thistranf- 
lation  was  at  firfl  difcountenanced  by  ma- 
ny of  the  clergy,  who  looked  upon  it  as 
done  in  oppolition  to  the  praflice  of 
chanting  the  Pfalms  in  cathedrals  t and 
indeed,  fays  Broughton,  the  ufe  of  thefe 
Cnging  Plalms  is  rather  connived  at  than 
allowed  ; fince  no  one  could  ever  difco- 
ver  any  authority  for  it,  either  from  the 
crown  or  convocation. 

PSALMODY,  the  art  or  afl  of 

finging  pfalms.  See  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle. 

Pfalmody  was  always  .efteemed  a confi- 
derable  part  of  devotion,  and  tifually 
performed  in  the  ftanding  pofture ; and 
as  to  the  manner  of  pronunciation,  the 
plain  fong  was  fometimes  ufed,  being  a 
gentle  inflexion  of  the  voice,  not  much 
different  from  reading,  like  the  chant  in 
our  catherals:  at  other  times  more  arti- 
ficial compofitions  were  ufed,  like  our 
anthems. 

As  to  the  perfons  concerned  in  finging, 
fometimes  a fingle  perfon  fung  alone  5 
fometimes  the  whole  alfembly  joined  to- 
gether, which  was  the  moft  antient  and 
general  praflice.  At  other  times  the 
pfalms  were  fung  alternately,  the  cop- 
gregatio.s  dividing  themfelves  into  two 
parts,  and  finging  verfe  about,  in  their 
turns.  There  was  alfo  a fourth  way  of 
finging,  pretty  common  in  the  IVth  cen- 
tury, which  was,  when  a fingle  perfon 
began  the  verfe,  and  the  people  joined 
with  him  in  theclofe  1 this  was  often  uf- 
ed for  variety,  in  the  fame  feryke  with 
alternate  pfalmody. 

The  ufe  of  mufical  inftrumpnts,  in  the 
finging  of  pfalms,  feems  to  be  as  aniienf 


as  pfalmody  itfelf ; the  firft  pfalm  «rj 
read  of,  being  fung  to  the  timbrel,  •viz, 
that  of  Mofes  and  Miriam,  after  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Ifraelites  from  Egypt; 
and  afterwards,  mufical  inllruments  were 
in  conftant  ufe  in  the  temple  of  Jerufa- 
lem.  When  the  ufe  of  organs  was  in- 
troduced into  the  chrillian  church,  isnnt 
certainly  known  ; but  we  find  about  the 
year  6,60,  thatConftantine  Copronytnus, 
emperor  of  Conftantinople,  fent  a prefent 
of  an  organ  to  Pepth  king  of  France, 

PSALTER,  the  fame  with  the 

Book  of  Pfalms.  See  thei  article  Psalm, 
Among  the  religious,  in  the  popilh  coun- 
tries, the  term  pfalter  is  alfo  given  to  a 
large  chapelet  or  rofary,  confifting  of  an 
hundred  and  fifty  beads,  according  to  the 
number  of  pfalms  in  the  pfalter.  - 

PSALTERY,  4‘‘>'1')piev>  a mufical  inltni. 
ment,  much  in  ufe  among, the  antienj 
Hebrews,  who  called  it  n3ael. 

We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  precife 
form  of  the  antient  pfaltery.  Thatnow 
in  ufe  is  a flat  inftrument,  in  form  of  a 
trapezium,  or  triangle  truncated  at  lop ; 
it  is  ftrung  w^th  thirteen  wire-chords,  fet 
to  unifon  or  o£lave,  and  mounted  on  two 
bridges,  on  the  two  fides : it  is  ftrucli 
with  a pleflrum,  or  little  iron-rod,  and 
fometimes  with  a crpoked  flick.  Ill 
cbeft  or  body  refembles  that  of  a fpinet, 

PSEUDO,  from  a greek  term  ufed 

in  the  compofition  of  many  words,  to 
denote  falie,  or  fpurious ; as  the  pfeudo- 
acacia,  or  baflard-acacia ; pieudo-fiima- 
ria,  or  baflard-fumitory ; pfeudo-ruta, 
or  ballard-rue,  &e.  See  the  articles 
Robinia,  FuMiTpay,  and  Rue. 

We  alfo  fay  a pfeudo -ajpoflle,  or  falfe 
apoftle ; a pfeudo-prophet,  or  fajfe  pro; 
phet,  fife.  See  the  articles  APOsThE, 
Prophet,  &i:.' 

PsEVDO-DiPTERE,  in  antient  architeflure. 
See  the  article  DipTERE. 

PSEUDDNYMUS,  ^in.pnf 

critics,  an  author  who  publifhes  a book 
under  a falfe  or  feigned  name,  as  crypto; 
nymus  is  given  to  him  vyho  publflies  one 
under  a difguifed  name,  and  anonymoiil 

. to  him  vyho  publiflies  without  any  name 
at  all. 

PSEUDO-STELLA,  any  kind  of  meteor, 
newly  appearing  in  the  heayps,  and,  re- 
fembling  a ftar. 

PSIDIUM,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  ico- 
fandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  tkf 
fiowet  whereof  conflls  of  five  oval,  con' 
cave,  and  patent  petals  5 and  its  froit'! 
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a very  large  unilocular  berry,  contain- 
ing a great  number  of  very  fraall  feeds. 

PSILOTHB-ON,  in  medicine,  the  fame 
with  depilatory.  See  Depilatory. 

PSITTACyS,  the  parrot,  in  ornitho- 
logy. See  the  article  Parrot. 

PSOAS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  two 
inurcles,<  dillinguifiied  by  the  epithets 
magnus  and  parvus.  The  pfoas  magnus 
is  one  of  the  flexor-mufcles  of  the  thigh, 
and  arifes  from  the  firlf,  fecond,  third, 
and  fourth  vertebrse  of  the  loins.  The 
pfoas  parvus  is  one  of  the  flexor-mufcles 
of  the  loins,  which  arifes  by  a flender 
tendon  from  the  os  pubis,  where  it  is 
joined  to  the  ilium ; and  is  inferred  into 
j;he  fide  of  the  upper  vertebra  of  the  loins ; 
it  is  often  wanting,  and  when  found,  its 
office  is  to  afifift  the  quadratus  in  elevat- 
ing the  ofla  innominata,  efpecially  when 
we  lie  down, 

pSORA,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with 
the  itch.  Seethe  article  Itch. 

PSORALIA,  theiTCH  tree,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  the  diadelphia-decandria  clafs 
of  plants,  wifh  a papilionaceous  flower ; 
and  the  fruit  is  a pod,  of  the  length  of  the 
cup,  and  contains  only  one  kidney- 
Ihaped  feed. 

PSOROPHTHALMIA,  a 

fcurfy  eruption  of  the  eye  brows,  attend- 
ed with  an  itching  of  the  part. 

PSYCHOLOGV,  that  branch 

of  anthropology  which  treats  of  the  foul, 
its  faculties,  paflions,  &e.  See  Soul, 
Faculty,  Passions, 
PSYCHOMANCY,  a kind 

of  divination,  performed  by  railing  the 
fouls  of  perfons  deceafed.  See  the  article 
Divination, 

PSYCHROMETER,  an  inffrument  for 
meafuring  the  degrees  of  coldnefs  or  heat 
in  the  air,  and  more  ufually  called  ther- 
mometer. . See  Thermometer. 

PSYLLIUM,  pLEJi-woRT,  in  botany,  is 
comprehended  by  Linnaeus  among  the 
plantains.  See  pi.  CCVIII.  fig.  4.  and 
the  article  Plantain. 

The  feeds  of  pfyllium  are  recommended 
in  the  dyfentery,  and  corrofion  of  the  in- 
teftines.  See  the  article  Dysentery. 

PTARMICA,  in  pharmacy,  medicines 
proper  to  excite  fnee^ing,  and  otherwife 
called  fternutatories.  S^e  the  article 
Sternutatory. 

Btarmica,  sneeze-wort,  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  the  fyngenefia-polygamia-fuper- 
flua  clafs  of  plants,  the  compound  flower 
whereof  is  radiated,  and  the  peculiar  her- 
jnp^hrodi^g  qne^  of  a jfunnel-flt^^ej  yyift 


a patulous  quinquifid  limb  5 the  ftamina 
are  five  capillary  very  ihort  filaments  j 
and  the  feeds,  one  of  which  fucceeds  each 
, hermaphrodite  flower,  are  contained  in 
the  cup.  See  plate  CCVIII.  fig,  j. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  fometiraes 
ufed  in  fallad;  and  when  dried,  and  re- 
duced to  powder,  they  make  a good  fter- 
nutatory, 

PTELEA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  te- 
trandria-monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  the 
flower  whereof  con  fills  of  four  lanceolate 
cd,  plane,  patent  petals  ; and  its  fruit  is 
a circular  membrane,  placed  perpendicu- 
larly with  a cavity  in  the  middle,,  con- 
taining a lingle  feed,  , 

ETERARIA,  in  the  hillory  of  infeSls,  a 
name  given  to  that  feries  of  infefls, 
which  have  wings.  See  Insect. 

Of  the  infefls  of  this  feries,  fome  have 
only  two  wings,  others  have  four ; they 
are  hence  naturally  arranged  into  the  two 
orders  of  the  diptera  and  the  tetraptera. 
See  Diptera  and  Tetraptera. 

PTERIS,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  cryp- 
togamia-filicqm  clafs  of  plants,  in  which 
the  fruflifications  are  difpofed  in  form  ef 
a line,  furi-ounding  the  edges  of  the  lower 
fide  of  the  leaves. 

- This  genus  comprehends  the  female  fern 
and  the  rough  fpleenwort. 

PTEROpHORI,  «rJEpc4opoi,  in  roman  an- 
tiquity, the  meffengers,  or  couriers,  who 
brought  tidings  of  a declaration  of  war, 
or  the  like ; fo  called  from  their  carrying 
wings  on  the  points  of  their  pikes. 

PTERYGIUM,  infurgery,  the  fame  with 
pannus  or  unguis.  See  Unguis. 

PTERYGOIDE,  fomething  refembling  a 
wing ; from  a refemblance  to  which, 
four  apophyfes  or  procefles  of  the  os  fphe- 
noides  have  been  called  pterygoide.  See 
the  article  Sphenoides, 

PTERYGOID.® US,  in  anatomy,  the 
name  of  two  mufcles  of  the  lower  Jaw, 
one  internal  and  the  other  external.  The 
internal  pterygoidseus-mufcle  has  its  ori- 
gin in  the  cavity  of  the  pterygoide  pro- 
cefs,  and  its  termination  is  in  the  interior 
and  lower  fuperficies  of  the  angle  of  the 
jaw.  The  external  pterygoidssus  arifts 
from  the  exterior  lamina  of  the  fame  pro- 
cefs,  anB  terminates  a little-  above  the  iu- 
fertion  of  the  other. 

There  are,  alfo  feveral  pairs  of  mufcles  of 
the  pharynx  and  uvula,  as  the  pterygo- 
pharyngaeus,  and  pterygo-ftaphylinus, 
which  have  got  their  names  from  being 
connefted  by  the  fame  procefs.  The  pte- 
fygg-ftaphylinvts  apfys  ffom  the  upper 
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p»rt  of  the  faid  procefs,  and  dcfcending 
bettareen  its  two  lameilas,  turns  back  its 
tendon  over  the  thin  apophyfis  of  the  inte- 
rior lamella,  as  over  a pulley,  to  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  membrane  of  the  palate, 
into  which  it  is  inferted,  and  ferves  to 
draw  the  uvula  downwards  and  for- 
vvards. 

PTISAN,  wliirxvii,  is  properly  barley  de- 
corticated, or  deprived  of  its  hulls,  by 
beating  in  a mortar,  as  was  the  antient 
praflice ; though  the  cooling  potion, 
obtained  by  boiling  fuch  barley  in  wa- 
ter, and  afterwards  fweetening  the  liquor 
with  liquorice- root,  is  Vvhat  at  prefent 
goes  by  the  name  of  ptifan  j and  to  ren- 
der it  laxative,  Tome  add  a little  fena,  or 
other  herbs  of  the  fame  intention. 

PTOLEMAIC,  or  Ptolem.ean 
pf  ajlronomyf  is  that  invented  by  Claudi- 
us Ptolemaeus,  a celebrated  aftronomer 
and  mathematician  ofPelufium,  in  Egypt, 
who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  lid 
century  of  the  chriftian  tera. 

This  hypothefes  fuppofes  the  earth  im- 
moveably  fixed  in  the  center,  not  of  the 
world  only,  but  alfo  of  the  univerfe ; 
and  that  the  fun,  the  moon,  the  pla- 
nets, and  liars  all  move  about  it,  from 
ealt  to  weft,  once  in  twenty-four  hours,- 
in  the  order  following,  WK.  the  moon 
next  to  the  earth,  then  mercury,  venus, 
the  fun,  mars,  jupiier,  faturn,  the  fixed 
liars,  the  firft  and  fecond  cryftalline  hea- 
vens, and  above  all  the  fiilion  of  iheir 
primum  mobile.  See  plate  CCXIV, 
fig,  2.  See  alfo  Moon,  (Sc. 

This  fyftem  or  hypothefis  was  firft  invent- 
ed, and  adhered  to,  chiefly  becaiife  it 
feemed  to  correfpond  with  the  fenfible 
appearances  of  the  celeftial  motions. 
They  took  it  for  granted,  that  the  mo- 
tions which  thofe  bodies  appeared  to 
. have,  were  fuch  as  they  truly  and  really 
perforiried:  and  not  dreaming  of  any 
motion  in  the  earth,  nor  being  apprized 
of  the  dittinflion  of  abfohite  and  relative 
or  apparent  motion,  they  could  not  make 
a proper  judgment  of  fuch  matters  ; but 
were  under  a netefl'jty  of  being  inifled  by 
their  fenfes,  for  want  of  the  afliftances  we 
yiaw  enjoy. 

It  is  eal'y  to  obferve,  they  had  no  notion 
of  any  other  fyftem  but  our  own,  nor  of 
any  other  world  but  the  earth  on  which 
we  live.  They  imagined  that  all  the  fix- 
er! ftars  were  contained  in  one  concave 
fphere,  and  that  the  primuin  mobile  was 
circumferibed  by  the  empyreal  heaven,  of 
a cubic  form,  which  they  fuppoied  tp  be 
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heaven,  or  the  blifsful  abode  of  deparftij 
fouls. 

It  would  fcarce  have  been  worth  while  to 
-have  faid  fo  much  about  fo  abfutd  an  hy. 
pothefis,  as  this  is  now  well  known  to  be 
were  it  not  that  there  are  Hill  numerous 
retainers  thereto,  who  endeavour  very 
zealoufly  fo  defend  the  fame,  and  that  for 
two  reafons  principally,  mz.  becaufeihe 
earth  is  apparently  fixed  in  the  center  of 
the  world,  and  the  fun  and  ftars  feein  to 
move  about  it  daily;  and  alfo  becaufe 
the  feripture  aiferts  the  ftability  of  the 
earth,  the  motion  of  the  fun,  (Sc.  But 
that  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  oc- 
cafions  all  thefe  appearances,  we  have 
abundantly  proved  under  the  articles 
Datf-BLNAL  and  Copernjcan. 

And  as  to  the  argument  drawn  from 
feripture,  as  it  was  never  intended  for  an 
inftitution  of  attronomy  and  philofophy, 
fo  nothing  in  it  is  to  be  underllootl  as 
ftriflly  or  pofitively  aflerted  in  relation 
thereto;  but  only  as  fpoken  agreeably  to 
the  common  phrafe,  or  vulgar  notion  of 
things  s and  thus  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  him- 
felf  would  always  fay,  th6.fun  riles,  fets, 
(Sc.  though  he  well  knew  it  was  juft  tin 
reverfe  in  fafil ; fince  there  are  divers  phs- 
nomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies  altogethtc 
inconfiftent  with,  and,  in  fome  things, 
exafilly  contradiflory  to  fuch  an  hypotht. 
fis,  as  has  been  ftiewn  by  the  arguments 
adduced  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  coperni- 
can  fyftem.  See  Copernican. 
PTYALISM,  'ic'ivaK  iT-pe®-,  in  medicine, 
a falivation,  or  frequent  and  copious  dif- 
charge  of  faliva.  See  Salivation, 
PUBERTY,  pubertas,  among  civilians, 
&c.  the  age  wherein  a perfon  is  capable 
of  procreation,  or  begetting  children. 
Boys  arrive  at  puberty  at  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  girls  at  twelve:  eighteen 
years  of  age  is  accounted  full  puberty. 
The  natural  ftatfe  of  mankind,  after  pu- 
berty, fays  M.  Buffon,  is  that  of  mani- 
age,  wherein  they  may  make  ufe  of  the 
new  faculties  they  have  obtained,  by  ar- 
riving at  puberty  ; a Hate' which  will  be- 
come painful,  and  may  even  Ibmetiines 
be  fatal,  if  celibacy  be  •bllinately  peifift- 
ed  in.  The  too  long  continuance  of  the 
feminal  liquor  in  the  velTels,  formed  to 
contain  it,  may  produce  diforders  in  ei- 
ther fex,  or  at  leall  irritations  fo  violent, 
that  the  united  force  of  reafon  and  reli- 
gion will  fcarcely  be  fuflacient  to  enable 
him  to  refill  thofe  impetuous  paftioos, 
which  repidet  man  like  the  bealls,  who 
are  luiipus  and  head-ttrong,  vshen 
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they  feel  impreffions. 

The  extreme  effeift  of  this  irritation  in 
women  is  what  phyficians  call  the  furor 
uterintis  i but  the  mere  foice  of  nature 
alone  feldom  produces  thofe  fatal  naffions 
that  fpring.  from  this  diibrder.  See  the 

article  Furor  uTERiNus. 

An  oppofite  confliiution  of  body  is  infi- 
nitely more  common  ainongft  women  j 
the  greateft  part  of  them  are  naturally 
cold,  or  more  or  lefs  tranquil  under  this 
paflion:  there  are  alfo  men  who  continue 
challe  without  the  lead  difficulty ; and 
he  obferves,  that  he  has  known  fome,  whp 
have  enjoyed  a good  ftate  of  health,  and 
have  arrived  to  a confiderable  age,  with- 
out being  prompted  by  nature  to  gratify 
this  paffion  in  any  manner  whatfoever. 

PUBES,  among  anatomifts,  £fc.  denotes 
the  middle  part  of  the  hypogaftric  region 
of  the  abdomen,  lying  between  the  two 
inguina  or  groins.  See  Abdomen. 

In  adults,  the  pubes  is  more  or  lefs  pro- 
tuberant, and  covered  with  hair  ; the  ap- 
pearance of  which  is  the  firft  fign  of  pu- 
berty. See  the  preceding  article. 

The  pubes  is  that  part  of  the  abdomen 
which  furrounds,  in  a great  meafuue, 
the  parts  of  generation.  See  the  article 
Generation. 

The  os  pubis  is  one  of  the  three  olTa  in- 
noininata.  See  InnominaTa. 

The  foramen  of  this  bone  is  remarkable, 
as  being  the  larged  of  all  the  foramina 
of  the  bones  ; it  makes  room  for  the  paf- 
fage  of  two  mufcles  of  the  thigh,  and  the 
crural  arteries  and  veins.  In  women, 
the  os  pubis  is  much  fmaller,  and  placed 
at  a greater  didance  from  the  other  boncS 
than  in  men ; and  the  angle  between  it 
and  the  ifchium,  is  alfo  larger  in  propor- 
tion in  females  : a circuindanre  very  fa- 
vourable not  only  to  the  gedation  of  the 
foetus,  but  likewife  to  its  exclufion.  See 
the  articles  Foetus  and  Delivery'. 

PUBLICAN,  puhlhanus,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, one  who  farmed  the  taxes  and 
public  revenues. 

PUBLICATION,  pihltcatio,  the  aft  of 
making  a thing  known  to  the  world;, 
the  fame  with  promulgation. 

By  the  canons,  publication  is  to  be  made 
ot  the  banns  of  matrimony,  three  times 
before  the  ceremony  can  be  folemnized, 
without  fpecial  licence  to  the  contrary. 

PUCELLAGE,  puceUaghmi,  or  fuella- 
gium,  denotes  the  date  of  virginity.  See 
the  article  Virginity. 

PUCERON,  podwa,  in  zoology a genus 


of  -wlnglefs  infefts,  with,  fewer  than  fist 
pair  of  legs.  The  body  is  ffibrt  and' 
rotindilh;  the  tail  is  croaked  and  forked;, 
the  legs  are  three  pairs,  and  I'erve  only 
for  walking  ; and  the  eyes  are. two,  but 
each  compoled  of  eight  leffer  ones. 

The  puctrons  are  extremely  numerous, 
living  on  the  young  branches  of  trees  and 
plants;  and  often  found  in  fuch  cJuders, 
as  wholly  to  cover  them  : they  are  ufu- 
ally  denominated  from  the  trees  and 
places  where  they  are  found  ; there  be- 
ing fcarce  a vegetable,  either  in  the  fields 
or  gardens,  that  has  not  8- peculiar  fpeciea 
of  puceroti  to  feed  on  its  juices. 

PUDENDA,  the  parts  of  igeneration  in 
both  fexes.  See  Generation. 

PUERILITY,  in  difcourfe,  ,is  defined  by 
Longinus,  to  be  a thought,  which,  by  be- 
ing too  far-fetched,  becomes  flat  and  in- 
fipid.  Puerility,  he  adds,  is  the  com- 
mon fault  of  thofe  who  affeft  to  fay  no- 
thing but  what  is  brilliant  and  extraor- 
dinary. 

PUGIL,  fugiUus,  in  phyfic,  &c.  fuch  a 
quantity  of  flowers,  feeds,  or  the  like, 
as  may  be  taken  up  between  the  thumb 
and  two  fore-fingers. 

It  is  efteemed  to  be  the  eighth  part  of  the 
manipuleor  handful. 

PUISNE,  or  Pony,  inlaw,  one  younger 
borp.  It  is  not  only  applied  to  the  f'e- 
cond,  third,  fourth.  Me.  child,  with  re- 
gard to  the  firlt-born  j but  to  the  third, 
with  regard  to  the  fecond,  fife.  The  Jaft 
of  all  is  called  cadet. 

It  is  alfo  applied  to  a judge,  orcounfel- 
lor,  who  is  in  fome  tefpeft  inferior  to  an- 
other. 

PULEX,  the  Flea,  in  zooJdgy,  See  the 
article  Flea.  - 

PULLEY,  . /iwWm,  in  mechanics,  one  of 
the  mechanical  powers,  called  by  feamen 
a tackle.  See  Tackle  and  Power. 
When  a little  wheel,  commonly  called  a 
Iheave,  or  fheever,  is  fo  fixed  in  a box  or 
block,  as  to  be  moveable  round  a center- 
pin,  paffing  thro’  it,  fuch  an  inttrument 
is  called  a pulley.  See  plate  CCXV, 
n®  3.  And  fometimes,  though  impro- 
perly, a bo-X  or  block  with  leveral  Ihee- 
vers  in  it,  ishlfo  called  a pulley,  as  that 
reprefented  ibid,  n“  2.  The  firft  of 
thefe  is,  by  workmen,  called  a fnatch- 
block. 

A rope  going  round  one  or  moiepullies, 
in  order  to  raife  a weight,^ is  called  the 
running-rope;  and  when  S'blork  and  its  • 
Iheevers  is  fo  fixed,  that  vrhiUt  11  lemains 

im- 
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irtimoveable,  another  block  and  Iheevers 
rifes,  with  the  weight  hanging  at  it,  fuch 
a machine  is  called  a pair  of  blocks. 

If  AD  BE  {ibid.n'>  i.)  be  a pulley, 
upon  which  hang  the  weights  P,  W 5 
then,  fince  the  neareft  diftances  of  the 
firings  A P,  and  B W,  from  the  center 
of  motion  C,  are  A C and  B C,  the  pul- 
ley will  be  reduced  to  the  lever  or  ballance, 
A B,  with  refpefl  to  its  power ; and  from 
thence  it  appears,  that  fince  AC  r:  B C, 
we  lhall  always  have  P=:W,  foran  equi- 
librum ; and,  therefore,  no  advantage 
in  railing  a weight,  &c.  can- be  had  from 
a fingle  pulley.  In  a combination  of  two 
pullies,  A B,  and  D F E G {ibid.  n°  4.) 
the  power  is  doubled  ; for  the  pulley 
DFEG  is  reducible  to  the  lever  E D, 
which  muft  be  confidered  as  fixed  in  the 
point  E,  to  the  immovable  firing  HE  ; 
and  the  power  afting  at  D,  is  equal  to 
P ; and  the  weight  W,  is  fuftained  from 
the  center  C,  of  the  pulley  ; but  P : W 
: : CE : D E;  therefore,  fince DEzttzCE, 
itis’W  — iP,  orPrtf  W. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  may  deduce 
the  following  rule,  to  know  the  advan-. 
tage  to  be  gained  by  a pair  of  blocks,  let 
their  number  of  pulleys  and  Ihcevers  be 
what  they  will,  mz.  as  1 is  to  the  num- 
ber of  ropes,  or  of  the  parts  of  the  rope, 
applied  to  the  lower  pulleys,  fo  is  the 
weight  to  the  power.  Thus,  it  is  evi- 
dent,- that  in  n°  i.  one  pound  fufiains 
only  a weight  of  one  pound  ; in  n®  4. 
X pound  fufiains  a weight  of  1 pounds  ; 
in  n°  j.  a weight  of  5 pounds ; and  in 
n°  6,  7,  and  8,  t pound  raifes  4 and 
6 pounds.  However,  it  ought  to  be  db- 
ferved,  that -she  above  rule,  is  only  ap- 
plicable where  the  lower  pulleys  rife  alto- 
gether ^ one  block,  along  with  the 
weight ; for  when  they  aft  upon  one  an- 
other, and  the  weight  is  only  fattened  to 
the  lowermoft,  the  force  of  the  power  is 
doubled  by  each  pulley  : thus,  in  n®  to. 
a power  equal  to  i pound,  will  fufiain  16 
pounds,  by  means  of  four  pulleys  ; be- 
caufe  iXaXaX2X-2=:i6.  Again,  in  the 
combination  of  pulleys,  reprefented  in 
plate  CCXIV.  fig.  3-  n°  i.  if  the  power 
at  A be  I,  that  at  B is  3,  and  at  D 
37.  And  with  the  combination,  ibid. 
n®*.  which  confifis  of  so  ftieevers,  five 
on  each  pin,  one  man  may  raife  a ton 
weight. 

The  force  of  the  pulley  may  alfo  be  ea- 
fily  fhewn  by  Comparing  the  velocities  of 
the  power  and  weight ; for  it  is  evident,  if 
the  weight  W n®4.)  be  raifed  one 


inch,  each  firing  HE,  D B,  will  hi 
ihortened  one  inch,  and  confequemly  the 
firing  AP  will  be  lengthened  two  inches* 
and  fo  P will  pafs  through  twice  the 
fpace  that  W does,  in  the  fame  time  j 
confequently  the  tackle  of  pulley,  in  the 
form  of  n°  5.  will  increafe  the  power 
five  times;  and  that  of  fig.  7.  and 8, 
will  increafe  it  fix  times. 

In  the  difpofition  of  pulley  according  Jo 
n°  10.  it  is  plain,  fince  each  pulley  has 
a fixed  rope,  it  mutt  be  confidered  as  a 
levea*  of  the  fecond  fort,  and  fo  will  double 
the  power  of  the  foreging  pulley ; and 
fo  four  pulleys  will  increale  the  power 
fixteen  times. 

Though  the  laft-mentioned  form  be  of  the 
greatefi  force  from  the  fame  number  of 
pulleys  ; yet,  if  we  confider  the  fimplici- 
ty,  force,  and  conveniency  of  the  tackle 
of  pulley  altogether,  none  is  fupeiiorto 
that  of  the  form  of  n”  9.  where  the  up. 
permoft  pulley  is  fixed,  and  each  has  a 
rope  annexed  to  the  weight ; its  poweris 
therefore  thus  eftimated  : when  the  weight 
W,  is  raifed  one  inch  the  rope  A B will 
be  lengthened  as  much  ; and  fo  the  pulley 
C will  defcend  one  inch,  by  which 
means  the  rope  CD  will  be  lengthened 
two  inches,  and  one  by  the  riling  of  the 
weight  W ; wherefore  the  pulley  E,  will 
defcend  three  inches ; and  thus  the  rope 
E P,  will  be  lengthened  fix  inches  by  that, 
means  {‘viz.  three  on  each  fide)  alfo,  the 
riling  of  the  weight  will  caufe  it  to 
lengthen  one  inch  more,  fo  that  the  power 
P,  goes  through  feven  inches,  while  the 
weight  W,  rifes  one  : therefore,  P ; W 
! : I ! 7.  Ajid  thus  you  proceed  for  any 
other  number. 

PULMO,  the  LUNGS,  in  anatomy.  See 
the  article  Lungs. 

PuLMO  MARiNus,  otSEA-LUNGS,  a name 
given  by  feme  naturalifis  to  a fpeciesof 
medufa,  whiqh  feems  a mere  lump  of 
whitilh  femi-pellucid  jelly.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Medusa. 

It  is  found  in  great  abundance,  floating 
on  the  furface  of  the  water,  about  Shep. 
jiey-ifland,  in  Kent. 

PULMONARIA,  sage  of  Jerusalem, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  the  pentandria- 
monogynia  clafs  of  plants,  with  a mono- 
petalous  flower  divided  into  five  obtufe 
and  erefto-patent  fegments  at  the  limb  t 
there  is  no  pericarpium,  the  feeds,  which 
are  four,  being  contained  in  the  calyx 
unaltered.  See  plate  CCVIII.  fig.  6. 
The  leaves  of  fage  of  Jerufalem  are  ac- 
counted peftoral  and  caidiac,  and  there- 
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fore  good  in  all  diforders  of  tlie  lungs. 

PULMONARY  vessels,  in  anatomy,  ■ 
are  arteries  and  veins,  which  carry  tlie 
blood  from  the-  heart  to  the  lungs,  and 
back  again  from  the  lungs  to  the  heart. 
See  the  article  Artery,  &c, 

_The  pulmonary  artery  arifes  from  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  is  diftri- 
buted  only  through  the  lungs,  but  with 
a vaft  number  of  ramifications.  Seethe 
article  Lungs. 

The  pulmonary  vein  arifes  from  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  where  it  firft  forms 
a finus,  then  is  divided  into  four  branches, 
and  afterwards  into  innumerable  ones, 
which  are  diftributed  through  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  lungs. 

Pulmonary  Consumption.  See  the 
articles  Consumption  and  Phthisis. 

PULP,  in  pharmacy,  the  flefliy  and  fuccu- 
Jent  part  of  fruits,  extrafled  by  infnfion 
or  boiling,  and  palfed  through  a fieve. 
Some  phyficians  alfo  ufe  the  term  pulp 
for  the  fatteft,  fulled:,  and  mofi  folid  part 
of  the  fledi  of  animals.  See  Flesh, 

PULPIT,  pidpitum,  an  elevated  place  in 
a church,  whence  fermons  are  delivered  ; 
the  french  give  the  fame  name  to  a read- 
ing delk. 

Among  the  antient  Romans,  the  term 
pulpitum  fignified  the  ft  age  of  a theatre  ; 
or,  according  to  fome,  an  eminence  on 
the  ftage,  for  the  mufic  ; or  a fuggeftum 
whence  declamations,  fife,  were  fpoke. 

PULSATILLA,  the  pasque-flower, 
in  botany,  a genus  of  the  polvandria- 
polygynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  flower  of 
which  confifts  of  fix  plane',  ereft,  acumi- 
nated, and  long  petals  ; there  is  no  peri- 
cai'pium  ; the  feeds,  which  are  numerous, 
comprelTed,  and  hairy,  being  dilpofed  on 
an  oblong,  capitated,  and  hairy  recep- 
tacle. See  plate  CCXI.  fig.  3. 

PULSE,  pidfiis,  in  the  animal  oeconomy, 
denotes  the  beating  or  throbbing  of  the 
heart  and  arteriesl  See  the  articles 
Heart  and  Arpery. 

No  doflrine  has  been  involved  in  more 
difficulties  than  that  of  pulfes  ; fince,  in 
giving  a phyfiological  acco'un't  of  them, 
phyficians  have  efpou'ed  quite  oppofite 
fentiments  ; whiift  fome  doubt  wheiber 
the  puUe  is  owing  to  the  fyftole  or  dia- 
ftole  ; as  alfo,  whether  the  motion  bf  the 
heart,  and  arteries,  'is  one  and  the  fame, 
for  a moment  of  time.  See  the  articles 
Systole  and  Diastole. 

, With  regard  to  motion,  the  pulfes  are 
reckoned  only  four,  greatand  little,  quick 
and  flow.  When  quicknefs  and  gieat- 
VoL.  Ill, 


nefs  are  Joined  together,  it  becomes  Vici- 
lent  i and  when  it  is  little  and  flow,  it  13 
called  a weak  pulfe.  They  are  alfo  faid 
to  be  frequent  and  rare,  equal  and  tin- 
equal  j ,but  thefe  are  not  the  efiential  affect 
tions  of  motron;  Frequency  and  quick-" 
nefsare  often  confounded  with  each  other, 
A pulfe  is  faid  to  be  hard  or  foft,  with  re* 
gard  to  the  artery,  according  as  it  is  tenfe, 
venitent,  and  hard,  or  flaccid,  foft,  and 
lax  j for  the  difpofition  of  the  arteries 
contribute  greatly  to  the  change  of  tha 
pulfe  5 wherefore  it  fometimes  happens, 
that  the  pulfe  in  both  arms  is  not  alike, 
wliich  is  very  common  in  a hemiplexy. 
Add  to  thefe  a convulfive  pulfe,  which 
does  not  proceed  from  the  blood,  butfrom 
the  ftate  of  the  artery,  and  is  known  by 
a tremulous  fubfultory  motion,  and  the 
artery  feems  to  be  drawn  upwards  ; this 
in  acute  fevers,  is  the  fign  of  death  ; and 
is  faid  to  be  the  pulfe  in  dying  perfons, 
which  is  likewife  generally  unequal  and 
intermiltin^g--— A great  pulfe  ftiews  a 
more  copious  afflux  of  the  blood  to  the 
heartj  and  from  thence  into  the  arteries  5 
a little  pulfe,  the  contrary.  See  the  ar* 
tide  Circulation. 

The  pulfes  of  perfons  differ  according  to 
the  largenefs  of  the  heart  and  vefftls,  the 
quantity  and  temperies  of  the  blood,  the 
elaftic  force  of  the  canals ; as  alfo  with 
regard  to  the  fex,  age,  feafon,  air,  motion, 
food,  fleep,  watchings,  and.  paflions  of 
the  inind.  The  pulfe  is  larger  and  more 
quick  in  men  than  in  women  ; in  the  bi- 
lious and  fanguineo-bilious,  than  in  the 
phlegmatic  and  melancholic.  Thofewho 
are  lean,  with  tenfe  fibres,  and  larger 
veffels,  have  a greater  and  a ftronger 
pulfe,  than  thofe  that  are  obefe,  with  las 
fibres  and  fmall  veffels  : whence  they  are 
more  healthy,  robuft,  and  apt  for  labour. 
In  children,  the  pulle  is  quick  and  foft.5 
in  adults,  greater  and  more  violent.  In 
the  old,  it  is  commonly  great,  hard,  and 
flaw.’  Labour,  motion,  and 'e.xercife  of 
the  body  increafe  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  the  excretions,  and  paiiiculaVty 
refpif'ation  ; reft  renders  the  circulation 
fldw  and  weak;  intenl'e  I'peaking  incieales 
the  circulation,  and  coniequenily  renders 
the  pulfe  large  and  quick.  In  watching, 
the  puKc  is  more  evident ; in  .fleep,  moi  e 
flow  and  languid.  After  drinking  hot 
things,  filch  as  coffee  and  tea,  dr  hot 
baih-waters,  as  well  as  .after  meals,  the 
pulfe  vibrates  more  quick.  But  nothing 
produces  a greater  change  in  the  pulle 
than  affedl'ons  of  the  mind  ; in  ttiTor  it 
IJ  K -is 
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!s  unequal,  fmall,  and  contrafled  ; in 
joy,  frequent  and  great;  in  anger,  quick' 
and  hard  ; in  fadnefs,  flow,  fmall,  deep, 
and  weak  ; and  in  intenfe  ftudy,  languid 
and  weak.  With  regard  to  the  air,  when 
alter  the  predominancy  of  a weft  or  fouth- 
wind,  it  becomes  north  or  eaft,  the  pulfe 
is  ftronger  and  larger;  as  alfowhen  the 
quickfilver  rifes  in  the  barometer.  But 
when  the  atmofphere  is  denfe,  humid, 
rainy,  with  a long  fouth-wind;  as  alfo 
where  the  life  is  fedentary,  the  fleep  long, 
and  thefeafon  autumnal,  the  pulfe  is  lan- 
guid and  fmall,  and  the  perfpiration  de- 
creafed.  In  May  it  is  great,  and  fome- 
times  violent  ; in  the  middle  of  fummer, 
quick  but  weak  ; in  the  autumn,  flow, 
foft,  and  weak  ; in  the  winter  hard  and 
great.  A draftic  purge  and  an  emetic 
render  the  pulfe  hard,  quick,  and  weak, 
with  lofs  of  ftrength  ; chalybeates,  and 
the  bark  render  it  great  and  robuft,  and 
the  complexion  lively  ; volatiles  amplify 
and  increafe  the  pulfe;  acids  and  nitrous 
remedies  refrigerate  the  body,  and  appeafe 
the  pulfe  ; opiates  and  the  like,  render  it 
fmall  and  weak,  and  decreafe  the  elafti- 
city  of  thefolids;  whereas  things  abound- 
ing with  a friendly  fulphur  increafe  the 
pulfe  ; but  poifons  render  it  fmall,  con- 
trafled,  and  hard.  When  the  quantity 
of  the  blood  is  too  great,  bleeding  railes 
the  pulfe. 

The  feveral  indications  of  the  pulfe  in 
different  diforders,  may  befeen  under  the 
refpeflive  names  of  thefe  difeafes. 

Pulse  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  ftroke  with  which 
any  medium  is  affefted  by  the  motion  of 
light,  found,  Gfr.  through  it.  See  the 
articles  Medium,  Light,  tsfr. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  demonftrates,  that  the 
velocities  of  the  pulfes  in  an  elaftic  fluid 
medium  (whofe  elatticity  is  proportion- 
able  to  its  denfity)  are  in  a ratio  cotn- 
pounded  of  half  the  ratio  of  the  elaftic 
force  dirtflly,  and  half  the  ratio  of  the 
denfity  inverfely  ; fo  that  in  a medium 
whole  elafticity  is  equal  to  its  denfity, 
all  pulfes  will  be  equally  fwift. 

Pulse,  legiimcn,  in  botany,  a term  ap- 
plied to  all  thole  graini  or  feeds  which  are 
gathered  with  the  hand,  in  contradiliinc- 
ticn  to  corn,  &c.  which  are  reaped,  or 

' mowed  : or  it  is  the  feed  of  the  legumin- 
ous kind  of  plants,  as  beans,  vetches, 
&c.  hut  it  is  by  fome  ufed  for  artichokes, 
afparagus,  &c. 

PULSION,  the  afl  of  driving,  or  impel- 
lins?  a thing  forwards, 

PULTOWAY,  or  Poeltwa,  a town  of 

I 


Ruflia,  in  the  province  of  UltraIn,  (itu. 
ated  in  eaft  long.  35°,  north  lap  co®. 

PULVERIZATION,  pulmrixatk,  the 
art  of  pulverizing,  or  reducing  a dry  bo. 
dy  into  a fine  powder  ; which  is  perform, 
ed  in  friable  bodies,  by  pounding  or 
beating  them  in  a mortar,  &c.  but  to 
pulverize  malleable  ones,  other  methods 
muft  be  taken.  To  pulverize  lead,  or 
tin,  the  method  is  this  : rub  a round 
wooden- box  all  over  the  infide,  with 
chalk  ; pour  a little  of  the  melted  metal 
nimbly  into  the  box  ; when,  fliuttingthe 
lid,  and  (baking  the  box  brifldy,  the  me- 
tal will  be  reduced  to  powder.  See  the 
article  Granulation. 

PULVINATED,  in  the  antient  architec- 
ture, a term  applied  to  a frieze  which 
fwells  or  bulges  out  in  the  manner  of  a 
pillow. 

PULVIS,  a POWDER.  See  Powder. 
The  operation  of  reducing  medicines  into 
powder  is  fo  very  Ample  in  itfelf,  that 
it  'requires  no  other  Ikill  than  having 
tbofe  things  which  come  under  its  ma- 
nagement fufliciently  dry,  in  order  to  be 
fo  divided.  In  Judging  of  the  fitnefs  of 
materials  for  this  treatment,  only  thefe 
two  confiderations  necelTarily  require  our 
attention.  The  firft  is,  whether  the  tilings 
themfelves  are  thus  reducible  without  any 
previous  management  that  may  hurt 
their  medicinal  virtues  ? and  next,  whe. 
ther  their  virtues  are  conveniently  pre- 
ferved  in  this  form,  when  reduced  intu 
it  ? Under  the  firit  of  thefe  it  naturally 
occurs,  that  vifcid  and  oily  fubftances 
cannot  be  thus  managed  without  firl 
reducing  them  to  fome  brittlenefs,  which 
cannot  be  done  without  drying  : if  fuch 
things,  therefore,  cannot  be  fufliciently 
dried  for  triture,  without  exhaling  their 
better  parts,  or  deftroying  that  particular 
quality  for  which  the  Ample  is  valued 
in  medicine,  as  it  happens  with  many 
feeds  and  gums,  they  are  much  better  in' 
any  otherform  than  this.  The  other  requi- 
file  in  this  form,  relating  to  the  preferva- 
tion  of  things  reduced  into  it,  direfls  not 
to  prefcribe  materials  therein  which  are 
volatile,  or  will  any  other  way  change  in 
the  open  air.  The  preparations,  inten- 
tions, &c.  of  the  feveral  powders  ufed  in 
medicine,  may  be  feen  under  their  feve- 
ral  heads.  See  the  article  PowDER. 

PuLvis  FULMINANS,  among  chemifts,  a 
powder  fo  called  from  its  fmart  and  loud 
explofion,  when  it  Jiegins  to  melt  after 
being  placed  upon  an  iron-plate  over  a 
gentle  fire.  It  is  prepared  thus:  take 

three 
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three  our|ces  of  purified  nitre,  two 
ounces  of  fait  of  tartar,  and  one  ounce  of 
brimftone,  and  grind  them  well  together 
in  a mortar  ; then  putting  a fmall  quan- 
tity, as  about  half  a dram,  over  the  fire, 
in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  it  will 
make  a great  explofion.  The  more 
philofophical  way  of  accounting  for  this 
effeft  of  the  pulvis  fulminans  is,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Shaw,  by  fuppoling  that  the 
acid  fpirits  of  the  nitre  and  fulphur  be- 
ing loofened  by  the  heat,  rulh  towards 
one  another,  and  towards  the  fait  of 
the  tartar  with  fo  great  a violence,  as  by 
the  lliock  at  once  to  turn  the  whole  into 
vapour  and  fmoke. 

PUMICE,  in  natural  hiflory,  a flag  or 
cinder  of  fome  foflil,  originally  bearing 
another  form,  and  only  reduced  to  this 
ftate  by  the  a6lion  of  the  fire,  though 
generally  ranked  by  authors  among  the 
native  ftones.  It  is  a lax  and  fpungy 
matter,  frequently  of  an  obfcure,  ftriated 
texture  in  many  parts,  and  always  very 
cavernous  and  full  of  holes  ; it  is  hard 
and  harlh  to  the  touch,  but  much  lighter 
than  any  other  body  that  comes  under 
the  clafs  of  ftones.  It  is  found  in  mafles 
of  different  fizes,  and  of  a perfeflly  ir- 
regular fliape,  from  the  bignefs  of  a 
pigeon’s  egg  to  that  of  ,a  bufltel.  We 
have  it  from  many  parts  of  the  world, 
but  particularly  from  about  the  burning 
mountains  ^tna,  Vefuvius,  and  Hecla, 
by  whole  eruptions  it  is  thrown  up  in 
vaft  abundance  ; and  being  by  its  light- 
qe^upported  in  the  air,  is  carried  into 
feST^t  forae  diftance  by  the  winds,  and 
thence  to  diftant  fliores.  The  great  ufe 
of  the  pumice  among  the  antients,  feems 
fo  have  been  as  a dentifrice,  and  at  pre- 
fent  it  is  retained  in  the  fliops  on  the 
fame  account. 

Pumice-ftones,  on  being  imported,  pay 
a duty  of  as.  draw 

back,  on  exportation,  z s.  3d. 

PUMMEL.  See  the  article  Pommel. 

PUMP,  atitlia,  in  hydraulics,  a machine 
formed  on  the  model  of  a fyringe,  for 
railing  of  water.  See  Syringe. 

The  theory  of  pump-work  depends,  in 
a great  meafure,  upon  the  properties  of 
the  inverted  fyphon  ; thus  let  A B C D 
EFG  (plate  CCXVI.  fig.  1.)  reprefent 
an  inverted  fyphon,  ABCD  a column 
of  air,  and  D G the  lower  part  of  the 
pipe  of  a pump  immerfed  in  the  water 
of  the  well  H I.  Let  P be  the  pifton  of 
the  pump  at  E in  its  loweft  fituationi 
and  in  its  higheft.  Now  as  both 


thefe  parts  communicate  with  the  water, 
one  by  preffing  on  it,  the  other  by  open- 
ing into  it,  they  may  be  looked  upon 
as  communicating  with  one  another. 
Wherefore  A B CD,  the  column  of  air, 
would  by  its  weight  or  preffure  force  up 
a column  of  water  into  the  pipe  D G to 
the  height  of  thirty-two  feet,  were  the 
air  exhaufted  from  the  faid  pipe,  and 
continued  to  that  heght ; fince  the 
weight  of  a column  of  air  is  equal  to 
that  of  fuch  a column  of  water  of  the 
fame  bafe.  If,  therefore,  the  pifton  P 
be  thus  thruft  down  to  E,  meeting  the 
water  ther  e,  and  from  thence  it  be  railed 
to  F with  an  uniform  motion,  the  water 
will  rife  from  E to  follow  the  pifton 
with  a variable  motion  j the  leaft  of 
which  is  as  v^A  C — De7  and  the 
greateft  as  v^AC  — DE— A B. 

If  in  lifting  up  the  pifton,  the  velocity  of 
the  water  be  lefs  than  that  of  the  pifton, 
it  will  not  be  able  to  follow  it ; but  vvill 
leave  a fpace  between  them,  which  will 
increafe  more  and  more  as  the  velocity 
of  the  water  becomes  lefs  than  that  of  the 
pifton.  The  confequence  of  this  will 
be,  that  a part  of  the  ftroke  of  the  pifton 
will  be  loft  ; and  not  only  that,  but  the 
pifton,  when  the  water  leaves  it,  will 
rife  very  hard,  as  having  a weight  of 
water  upon  it,  and  the  air  of  greater  den- 
fity  above  thaii  below  5 whence  the  equi- 
librium, which  ought  to  be  in  pumps,  is 
deftroyed,  and  the  ballance  againft  the 
workman.  Now  as  this  can  happen  even 
where  the  diameter  of  the  fucking-pipe 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  pump-barrel,  it 
rouft  happen  much  foonerwhen  the  fuck- 
ing-pipe is  lefs  than  the  barrel;  becaulb 
the  water  rifing  through  a lefs  paffage 
will  be  longer  in  filling  the  pump- barrel, 
and  confequently  mutt  quit  the  pifton, 
and  leave  the  greater  void  fpace  between. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  leaft-velocity  of 
the  water,  rifing  into  the  pipe,  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  pifton,  there  will  be  no 
void  fpace ; and  the  punip-barrel  may 
be  made  in  proportion  as  much  wider 
than  the  fucking-pipe,  as  the  velocity  of 
the  water  is  greater  than  that  of  the  pifton. 
Now  that  this  may  be  the  cafe,  we  fhall 
fliew  by  calculation  what  diameters  the 
barrel  and  pipe  ought  to  have,  compared 
with  the  velocity  of  the  water  and  pifton. 
Let  A (ibid.)  reprefent  the  leaft  alti- 
tude of  the  atmofphere  ACi=  31'  feet 
of  water;  B — DF  the  higheft  elevation 
of  the  pifton  above  the  furface  of  the 
. j j K a water 
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water  HI,  which  let  be  16  feet.  And 
let  the  greateft  velocity  of  the  pifton 
which  can  well  he  given  to  a pump  be 
that  of  four  feet  in  a fecund  —fv ; and 
V = the  leaft  velocity  of  the  water  that 
rl:-S  in  the  pipe  ; r>  = the  diameter  of 
the  banel ; and  d — the  diameter  of  the 

pipe,  

Now  here  we  have  A — ■/  B=V= 
the  leaft  velocity  of  water;  and  the  fall 
which  will  produce  that  velocity  is  the 
fquare  of  that  expreifton,  niiz.  A+B — 7. 

v/AB,thati?,  31  + 16 — iV^SJXio 
= i feet  6 inches,  the  height  of  the  fall 
required.  Whereas,  by  the  common  way 
of  taking  the  fquare  of  s/  A — B,  avia. 
A^B  for  the. height,  we  have  15  feet  for 
the  fall,  which  ex'raordinary  error  mull 
be  of  very  bad  confequence.in  praflice. 
J-Iere  the  velocity  3/  A B = v^  31 

— \/i6— 5,  6— 4=1,6  per  fecond.  The 
velocity  of  the  water,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pipe  D,  is  asv^  A=5,6;  that  al- 
fo  'muft  be  the  velocity  of  the  pifton  at 
D,  that  the  water  may  follow  it ; whence 
the  pifton  moving  with  the  fame  velocity 
atF,  where  the  velocity  is  but  1,6,  we 
have  5p6 — 1,6=4  fpaee  9 

therefore  4 parts  in  5,6  of  fuch  a ftroke, 
would  be  loft  or  ineffeftual.  We  may 
here  obferve,  by  the  way,  that  fmee  the 
velocity  of  the  vyater  at  D is  5,6,  and  the  ' 
greateft  velocity  which  can  be  given  to  the 
pifton  (without  damaging  the  machinery) 
is  but  4;  therefore  a pifton,  woiking  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  or  barrel,  will 
always  have  water  more  than  enough  to 
prevent  any  void  fpace  or  lofs  of  labour. 
But)  fince  we  find  fo  great  a void  in  the 
pipe  atF  of  the  fame  diameter  with  the 
pifton,  it  is  evident,  if  we  contraft  all  the 
part  helow  F into  a final!  pipe  as  F D, 
and  let  the  part  F G rernaln  as  it  was  for 
the  barrel  for  the  pifton  to  play  in,  as  at 
JG,  that  then  the  water  will  rife  into  the 
barrel  F G with  a greater  velocity  than 
before,  in  proportion  as  the  pipe  is  lefs  ; 
confequrntly,  if  the  bore  of  the  pipe  FD 
be  to  that  of  the  barrel  FG,  as  the  velo- 
city of  the  pifton  P,  or  the  water  in  the 
baTrel,  is  to  the  velocity  of  the  water  in 
the  pipe,  there  will  always  be  a fufficiehey 
of  water  to  prevent  a vacuum  in  the  bar- 
rel, Which  rule  in'fymbols  is  thus  ex- 
prefied,  D 0 : rf Vit;  9 whence 
= d-'^  V for  a general  canon  ; any  three 
of  which  quantities  being  givtn,.  the 
fgpfth  ii)4y  hefuvind,  Tlihs,  for 


pie,  fuppofe  D,  v,  and  V were  gln-n  to 

find  d,  we  have  d ~ — — * Let  the 
s/  V 

diameter  of  the  barrel  0—6  inches;  and 
fuppofe  the  pifton  gives  20  ftrokes  in  a 
minute,  each  a two  feet  ftroke,  fpending 
as  much  time  in  its  afeent  as  defeent; 
then  will  the  motion  of  the  pifton  be  80 
feet  per  minute,  or  if  per  ferond; 
whence  <1;=  if  Laftly,  to  obtain  the 
value  of  V,  we  muft  fix  on  the  length  of 
the  pipe  F0  (ibid.)  which  let  be  16  feet; 
then  the  highett  elevation  of  the  pifton 
will  be  18  feet  (if  it  comes  to  the  bottom 
of  the  barrel,  as  it  ought  to  do)  9 where- 
fore, an  height  of  water  of  18  feet  in  the 
pump  G D,  afls  againft  the  weight  or 
height  of  -j  feet  in  the  leg  AC.  Now 
the  velocity  V of  the  water  in  the  pipe 
FD  being  unilorm,  or  conftantly  the 
fame,  we  muft  find  what  difference  of 
uniform  velocities  will  be  generated  by 
falls  from  31  and  18  feet  heights.  Thus 
V : 32  31  : 43  nearly  ; and 

»/  i6f  :32::y/i8  : 325  ; whence  the 
difference  of  thefe  uniform  velocities  will 
be  43  — 321=105:=  JO  (eet  three  inches 
per  lecond  9 therefore  Vz=  1O4.  Where- 
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diameter.of  the  pipe  F0. 

The  reafon  why  we  make  no  ufe  of  the 
exprefilonx/  A C — y/  0 F in  this  cafe, 
is,  becaufe  this  gives  only  the  difference 
of  the  inftantaneous  velocities,  or  the  leaft 
velocity  with  which  the  water  at  F can 
begin  its  motion  upwards;  whereas  we 
here  want  to  find  what  the  conftant.and 
uniform  motion  of  the  water  will  be,  or 
how  much  it  will  fiipply  every  fecond 
uniformly,  which  is  done  by  the  method 
above.  For,  Cnee  a fall  of  i6i  gives  an 
uniform  velocity  of  32  feet  per  fecond,  a 
fall  of  31  feet  will  give  43;  thus  a fall 
of  18  feet  will  give  32!,  and  their  differ- 
ence muft  be  that  of  the  wat-r  at  F. 

If  we  know  the  velocity  of  the  pifton  v, 
the  diameter  of  the  banel  0,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  pipe  d,  we  Ihall  find  the 
velocity  of  the  water  in  the  pipe  V, 
wD  O . . 

= , —r  9 or  thus  m words,  multiply 

a d 

the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  barrel 
by  the  velocity  of  the  pifton  ; divide  the 
pioduS  by  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of 
the  pifej  the  ijuotient  v4U  bh  the  velocity 
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fought  from  the  water  in  the  pipe.  This 
velocity,  when  found,  mult  be  taken 
from  4T,  the  i-emainder  43  —V  will  be 
the  uniform  velocity  produced  by  a fall 
from  the  higheft  fituation  of  the  pifton  to 
{he  lowed  furface  of  the  water  in  the 
^ell,  and  which  is  found  by  faying,  as 

32  : v'ldi  : : 43— V:y^  DFi  whence 
D F,  the  highed  elevation  of  the  pidon, 
will  be  known. 

When  we  know  D,  V,  and  d,  we  find  tr 
the  velocity  of  the  pidon  by  this  theorem 

that  is,  in  words,  multiply 

DD 

the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  by 
the  velocity  of  the  water  in  it,  and  divide 
theprodu61:  by  the  fquare  of  the  diameter 
of  the  barrel,  the  quotient  is  the  velocity 
of  the  pidon  required. 

Having  given  the  velocity  of  the  water 
in  the  pipe  V,  the  diameter  of  the  pipe 
d,  the  velocity  of  the  pidon  <1;,  to  find  the 
diameter  of  the  barrel  D,  we  have  this 

/ TTd 

theorem  D = ,^  “j  that  is,  multi- 
ply the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  pipe 
by  the  velocity  of  its  water,  and  divide 
that  produfl  by  the  velocity  of  the  pidon-; 
the  Iquare  root  of  the  quotient  is  the  dia- 
meter of  the  barrel  fought. 

We  lliall  now  proceed  to  the  defcription  of 
two  or  three  of  the  mod  ufeful  pumps,  but 
fil'd  give  an  account  of  that  fort  of  valves 
which  are  exceeding  good,  and  ought  to 
be  tiled  in  pumps,  and  all  kinds  of  wa- 
ter-engines, where  valves  are  necelTrry. 
Let  AB  C D [ihid.  fig.  z.)  be  the  bucket 
of  a pidon,  or  any  other  part  where  a 
valve  is  required  ; in  the  middle  there  is 
a circular  but  tapering  hole  from  top  to 
bottom,  in  which  is  fitted  the  tapering  or 
conical  piece  E F G H,  with  a piece  IK 
to  be  fcrewed  in  and  out  of  the  bottom 
part  H G.  It  is  to  be  fcrewed  out,  when 
the  faid  folid  E G is  put  into  its  place 
or  hole  in  A C ; and  afterwards  fcrewed 
in,  when  the  whole  together  appears  as 
in  the  figure  L M N O P.  The  piece  E G 
now  becornes  a valve,  or  capable  of.per- 
mitting  the  water  to  afcend,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  defcent. 

That  the  water  pufhing  againd  the  bot- 
tom of  the  valve  will  raife  it  upwards, 
is  evident  from  the  conical  form  thereof, 
and  jts  lying  in  the  hole  only  by  its  own 
weight ; the  length  of  the  key  at  K be- 
ing fufiicient  to  permit  fuch  a rife  of  the 
yalve,  as  will  admit  d fpace  between  it 
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and  the  hole  for  the  water  to  pafs  ag 
freely  as  required  ; and,  that  the  value 
may  not  be  thrown  quite  out  of  the  hole, 
the  crofs  piece  I is  added,  of  a greater 
length  than  the  diameter  of  the  lowed 
part  of  the  valve. 

If  the  valve  E G and  its  focket  A C be 
of  brafs,  and  fitted,  by  grinding  them 
with  emery  fird  and  putty  afterwards, 
with  a drill-bow  into  each  other,  they 
will  not  only  be  water-tight,  but  even 
air-tight ; and  that  too,  if  but  flightly 
touched  with  the  emery  or  putty  ; for  if 
they  are  ground  to  a polidi,  the  attraflion 
of  cohefion  will  take  place,  and  prevent 
the  valve  from  riling  fo  freely  as  it  ought 
to  do;  yea,  fometimes  thofe  furfaces  have 
been  found  to  cohere  fo  drongly,  that 
the  force  of  the,  riling  water  could  not  ‘ 
overcome  it : but  all  this  would  be  pre- 
vented, and  every  thing  fucceed  to  one’s 
with,  if  they  were  made  as  above  direfited, 
as  has  been  found  by  long  experience  and 
trying  every  way. 

Kinds  and firuSure  o/Tumps.  Pumps  are 
didinguiflied  into  feveral  kinds,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  manners  of  their  aft- 
ing;  as  the  common  fucking  pump, 
forcing  pump,  lifting  pump,  mercurial 
pump,, 

I.  The  drufliire  and  aflion  of  the  com- 
mon fucking  pump,  as  it  is  called,  has 
been  fo  far  defcribed  in  the  above  theory 
of  pumps,  that  little  remains  to  be  faid 
on  it.  However,  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  give  a figure  or  two  of  this  kind 
of  pump,  in  order  to  lliew  its  ftiuflure, 
and  the  contrivances  ufed  in  working  it. 
Fig.  3.  ibid,  reprefents  a fimple  fucking 
pump,  in  which  A is  the  ciftern  ; AB, 
the  barrel  or  pipe,  (landing  in  the  water 
EF;  G D,  the  piltonand  bucket,  with  its 
bucket  and  valve  Dj  and  C,  the  valve  oprn 
for  the  afcent  of  the  water.  Fig.  4.  ibid, 
n°i  and  2.  isa  very  fimple  and  uleful  con- 
trivance for  making  two  pumps  by  means 
of  the  ballance  AB;  having  large  iron- 
balls  at  each  end,  placed  in  equilibre  on 
the  two  fpindles  C,  as  reprefented  in  ths 
figure ; on  the  right  and  left  are  two 
boards  I,  nailed  to  two  crofs-pieces  faften- 
ed  to  the  axis  of  the  machine.  On  thefe 
two  boards,  the  perfon  who  is  to  work  the 
pumps,  (lands,  and  fupports  himfelf  by 
fourpofts,  E,  D,  erefled  perpendicularly, 
and  having'crofs-pieces  on  the  top.  At  the 
diftance  of  ten  inches  on  each  fide  of  the 
axis,  are  faftened  the  piftons  M,  N,  which 
go  to  the  fuckers.  The  man,  by  leaning 
Blternately  on  his  right  and  left  foot,  puts 
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the  bsllance  in  motion,  by  which  means 
the  pomps  O,  P,  are  worked,  and  the 
water  thrown  into  the  pipe  H,  and  car- 
ried to  a height  proportional  to  the  dia- 
meter of  the  valves,  and  the  aSion  of 
the  ballance.  It  will  be  necelTary  to 
place  on  each  fide  an  iron-fpring,  as  F,  G, 
in  order  to  return  the  ballance,  and  pre- 
vent its  motion  from  being  too  great. 
Fig.  5.  ibid,  is  another  machine  for  work- 
ing two  pumps,  where  A reprefents  a 
large  weight  faftened  to  the  axis,  to  re- 
gulate the  motion  of  the  machine.  On 
each  fide  of  the  axis  B,  is  a pifton  which 
goes  to  the  fuckers  of  the  two  pumps 
C,  D.  The  machine  is  put  in  motion 
by  the  man’s  treading  on  the  board  E, 
and,  confequently,  the  two  pumps  de- 
liver water  alternately.  All  which  is  fo 
plain  from  the  figure,  that  it  needs  no 
farther  defcription. 

3.  The  forcing  pump  has  already  been 
fufficiently  explained  under  the  article 
Forcer. 

3.  The  lifting  pump  is  only  a forcing 
pump  of  another  ilruflure,  reprefented  in 
plate  CCXVII.  fig.  i.  where  AB  is  a 
barrel,  fixed  in  the  frame  K.ILM; 
which  alfo  is  fixed  immoveable,  with  the 
lower  part  in  the  water  to  be  exhaurted. 
G E Q_H  O is  a frame  with  two  ftrong 
iron-rods,  moveable  through  holes  in  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  pump  IK 
and  L M : in  the  bottom  of  this  frame  is 
fixed  an  inverted  pifton  BD,  with  its 
bucket  and  valve  upon  the  top  at  D. 
Upon  the  top  of  the  barrel,  there  goes 
off  a part  K H,  either  fixed  to  the  barrel, 
or  moveable  by  a ball  and  focket,  (as 
here  reprefented  at  F)  but  in  either  cafe 
fo  very  nice  and  tight,  that  no  water  or 
air  can  poffibly  get  into  the  barrel,  which 
would  ipoil  the  effeft  of  the  pump.  In 
this  part,  at  C,  is  fixed  a valve  opening 
upwards.  Now  when  the  pitton-frame 
is  thruft  down  into  the  water,  the  pifton 
I>  dcfcends,  and 'the  water  bslow  will 
rulh  up  through  the  valve  D,  and  get 
above  the  pifton ; where,  upon  the 
frame’s  being  lifted  up,  the  pifton  will 
force  the  water  through  the  valve  C up 
into  the  cittern  P,  there  to  run  off  by  the 
fpout.  Note,  this  fort  of  pump  is  fet  fo 
far  in  the  water,  that  the  pifton  may 
play  below  the  furface  of  it. 

Another  excellent  pump  of  the  lifting 
Tort,  is  reprefented,  ibid.  fig.  which 
has  this  peculiarity,  that  its  pifton 
works  without  friftion.  Its  ftrufture  is 

this ; ABCDEFfjHIKLisa  kind 


of  a box  inclofing  the  pifton  j this  box 
confifts  of  two  parts,  wiz,  one  upper, 
ABCIKL,  and  the  under  one,  DEF 
GH,  which  (hut  upon  each  other.  The 
pifton  within,  ab,  is  a circular  piece  of 
wood ; about  the  circumference  of  which 
is  nailed  a piece  of  well-leafoned  leather, 
of  a circular  form,  and  fo  wide,  that 
when  the  pifton  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  the  leather  may  lie  over  the  fides 
thereof  at  D H all  around.  The  pifton 
and  leather,  thus  placed  on  the  upper 
part,  is  forced  down  upon  the  under  one, 
and  then  both  parts  fcrewed  very  fall  to- 
gether. The  manner  of  which  is  very 
eafy  to  apprehend  from  the  figure,  where 
igfdhk  is  the  leather  going  from  the 
pifton  through  the  jointure  of  the  box. 
Upon  the  upper  part  of  the  pifton  is  fixed 
a circular  (or  any  figured)  piece  of  iron 
or  wood,  denoted  hy  def,  in  the  top  of 
which,  at  e,  is  fixed  the  rod  of  the  pifton 
by  which  the  pifton  is  drawn  up 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  tv, 
and  from  thence  forced  down  again  in 
working  the  pump.  Now  as  the  diame- 
ter of  the  pilion  is  lefs  than  that  of  the 
cavity,  it  is  plain  that  in  its  motion  up 
and  down  no  friflion  can  happen,  as 
there  are  no  parts  for  it  to  rub  againft, 
which  is  occafioned  by  the  contrivance 
of  fufipending  it  on  the  leather.  In  the 
bottom  part  is  fixed  a pipe,  F O,  to  bring 
up  the  water  from  the  mine  or  well  at  O, 
which  it  delivers  into  the  box  by  a valve 
at  c.  In  the  middle  of  the  pifton  is  like- 
wife  another  valve  tn,  opening  upwards. 
A M N L is  a tube  or  cylindric  pipe,  in 
which  the  water  is  railed  to  a ciftern  to 
run  off.  It  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that  as 
the  pifton  is  drawn  up,  the  water  will 
run  in  beneath,  through  the  vaWe  c,  to 
prevent  a vacuum ; and  alfo,  that  when 
the  pifton  is  forced  down,  the  water  in 
the  lower  parts  muft  be  forced  up  through 
its  valve;  and  when  the  pifton  is  railed 
again,  the  water  above  it  will  be  forced 
up  the  pipe  AM  to  the  ciftern.  Ano- 
ther thing  peculiar  to  this  pump  is,  the 
Ihortnefs  of  the  ftroke  of  the  pifton, 
which  is  compenfated  by  the  largenefs 
of  its  area,  and  the  greater  number  of 
ftrokes  that  may  be  made  in  the  fame 
time.  The  only  objeftion  to  this  pump 
is,  that  it  is  always  charged  with  the 
weight  of  fo  much  water,  as  is  equal  t» 
a column  of  water,  whole  bafe  is  equal 
to  the  area  of  the  pifton,  and,  the  height 
equal  to  that  of  the  refervoir. 

4.  The  mercurial  pump,  or  that  which 

works 
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works  by  quick-filver,  being  one  of  the 
tnoft  curious  of  the  modern  inventions, 
we  fliall  be  the  more  full  in  its  defcrip- 
tion,  which  is  taken  from  a model,  A 
B (plate  CCXVIII,  fig.  i.)  is  a ciftern 
placed  on  the  top  of  a brafs-tube  POQR, 
open  at  each  end  PR  and  OQ^  To- 
wards the  upper  part  of  the  tube  at  F is 
inirted  (or  foldered)  a curved  pipe  F G, 
opening  into  the  tube  at  F j and  in  the 
end  G is  cemented  a glafs-tube  G H, 
fixed  below  in  an  hollow  box  L K,  full 
of  holes  for  theadmiffion  of  water,  into 
which  it  is  iramerfed.  MNST  is  an 
exterior  tube,  open  at  the  top  MT,  and 
clofe  at  the  bottonl  N S j in  which  bot- 
tom is  firmly  fixed  another  hollow  tube 
VXYW,  clofe  on  the  top  XY, 
which  may  be  a folid  piece  of  wood. 
This  inner  tube  or  cylinder  of  wood 
goes  up  into  the  tube  QJ)RP,  at  the 
tame  time  that  this  is  invefted  by  the  ex- 
terior tube  MNST,  as  is  feen  in  the 
figure.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  pipe  at 
H is  a diaphragm,  and  a valve  I,  open- 
ing upwards  for  the  afcent  of  water  when 
a vacuum  is  made.  At  C D in  the  main 
tube,  above  the  infertion  of  the  pipe,  is 
another  diaphragm  and  valve  E,  opening 
upwards  alio  to  give  palTage  to  the  wa- 
ter in  the  forcing  part  of  the  ftroke. 

Now  to  explain  the  peculiar  manner  of 
working  by  quick-filver,  which  for  that 
purpofe  is  poured  into  the  exterior  tube 
M S,  which,  when  applied  tp  the  pump 
in  its  place,  will  be  made  to  rife  in  two 
cylindric  fhells ; one  about  the  tube  of 
the  pump  outwardly  ; the  other  within, 
about  the  innermoft  tube  or  plug  XQ^^ 
as  reprefented  in  the  figure  at  a,  b,  and 
r,  d.  At  the  bottom  there  is  but  one  cy- 
lindric fliell,  becaufe  the  middle  tube 
does  not  reach  the  bottom,  leaving  the 
fpace  V O QJV. 

From  this  account  it  is  eafy  to  obferve, 
that  the  part  C O QJD  anfwers  to  the 
barrel  of  the  common  pomp,  F G H to 
the  pipe,  the  inner  tube  X Q_to  the  pif- 
ten,  and  the  quick-filver  at  bottom  to 
the'leathers  of  the  common  pifton  j for 
it  prevents  all  communication  of  the  ex- 
ternal air  and  internal  part  of  the  barrel, 
where  the  vacuum  is  to  be  made. 
Whence  it  is  evident,  that  upon  letting 
down  the  outer  tube  MS,  it  carries 
down  the  inner  tube  X Q^at  the  fame 
time,  and  makes  a larger  (pace  in  the 
'barrel  and  pipe,  in  which  the  air  will  be 
expanded  or  become  rarer,  and  its  fpring 
thereby  weakened.  In  confequence  of 


this,  the  water  will  rife  through  the 
valve  at  I into  the  pipe,  and  alfo  the 
mercury  will  rife  in  the  inner  Ihell  by  the 
prelTure  of  the  air  on  the  outer  fiiell,  till 
the  equilibrium  be  reftored  : and  the 
height  of  the  water  raifed  will  be  nearly 
14  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  mercury. 
When  the  tube  S M is  raifed  again,  the 
air  will  be  comprefled  within  the  barrel  5 
and.  Its  fpring  increafing,  it  will  ait 
upon  the  water,  the  mercury  of  the  in- 
ner Ihell,  and  the  valve  E5  the  water 
above  the  valve  I it  cannot  move,  be- 
caufe of  the  valve  being  (hut  below  5 its 
whole  force  is  therefore  fpent  on  the 
mercury,  and  valve  E ; it  will  a£l  on 
the  inner  (hell  of  mercury,  and  drive  it 
down  to  the  level  of  that  in  the,  outer 
(hell,  as  at  a A,  c d\  and  then  the  pref- 
fure  will  be  every  where  equal,  wk.  on 
the  inner  and  outer  (hell,  and  on  the 
valve  E : as  the  tube  after  this  continues 
moving  up,  the  air  will  be  farther  com- 
prelTed,  and  its  fpring  made  greater 
than  that  of  the  outward  air,  which 
therefore  it  will  overcome,  and  fo  thruft 
up  the  valve  E,  till  fo  much  has  efcaped 
as  leaves  the  remainder  in  equilibrio  with 
the  atmofphere.  The  two  fliells  of  mer- 
cury will  be  upon  a level  all  the  while 
the  air  is  going  through  the  valve,  be- 
caufe the  prelTure  is  not  greater  within 
than  without.  By  repeating  the  opera- 
tion a fecond  time,  the  air  will  be  far- 
ther rarified,  and  the  water  will  again 
rife  in  the  pipe ; and  thus  on,  till  the 
pipe  and  barrel  be  full  as  in  the  common 
pump. 

This  pump  made  for  common  ufe, 
Ihould  have  the  following'dimenfions ; 
the  length  of  the  outer  tube  MN  — 30 
inches,  of  the  inner  tube  X O — 3 * 
inches,  the  diameter  of  the  inner  tube 
X Y or  QOirz  fix  inches,  the  thicknefs  of 
the  outer  tube  of  an  inch,  of  the 
middle  one  -j-§g  of  an  inch,  and  of  the 
inner  one  of  an  inch,  and  the  bot. 
tom  of  the  tube  ZO  to  come  within  an 
inch  of  the  bottom,  N S,  of  the  outer 
tube,  Thefe  dimenfions  afford  fplficient 
ftrength,  if  the  tubes  or  barrels  are 
made  of  copper,  or  caff  iron,  and  of 
fuch  a diameter,  that  the  diftance  be. 
tween  each  may  be  \ the  tenth  of  an 
inch,  and  this  fhould  be  nicely  effefted, 
by  having  the  tubes  truly  turned  in  a 
lathe.  A tranfverfe  fe£lion  of  a part  of 
the  circumference  of  thefe  tubes,  with 
their  tbicknedes  and  the  fpaces  between, 
is  reprefented  in  plate  CCXVII.  fig.  4. 

where 
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where  AB  is  the  ou-ter,  CJ)  the  middle, 
and  EF  the  inner  tube.  The  fpaces  be- 
tween are  made  fo  naiTow,  becaufe 
Qtherwife  too  great  a quantity  of  mer- 
cury would  be  necelTary  5 and  yet  of  no 
manner  of  u(e,  becaufe  fluids  prefs  ac- 
cordingtotheir  altitude  and  not  the  quan- 
tity. 

If  now  every  part  be  fitted  for  work, 
and  mercury  poured  in  to  the  height  of 
24  inches,  as  fliewn  at  and 

the  barrel  and  pipe  be  filled  with  water, 
fo  that  the  whole  pump  be  full  and  in 
equilibrio  with  the  atmofphere ; and  if 
the  outer  tube  be  moved  down  14  inches 
at  the  commencement  of  the  motion,  the 
equilibrium  in  the  pump  is  deftroyed  by 
the  greater  fpace,  which  will  enfue 
upon  the  defcent  of  the  tubeXQ^,  and 
which  cannot  be  fuffered,  becaufe  of  the 
preflure  of  the  air  on  the  water  at  H, 
and  on  the  mercury  in  the  outer  fliell  at 
c,  (f.  And  becaufe  the  preflures  of  the 
air  outwardly  at  H and  a are  equal,  but 
there  is  not  an  equal  prelTure  inwardly  on 
the  valve  I,  and  the  inner  Ihell  of  mer- 
cury 6,  c;  and  the.  valve  being  prefled 
with  all  the  water  in  the  pipe  above  if, 
which  is  proportional  to  the  altitude  Irg; 
and  the^furface  of  the  mercury  of  the  in- 
ner fliell  at  b,  c,  being  preflTed  only  with 
the  altitude  of  water  Cb,  it  is  plain  the 
water  will  not  rufli  in  at  I,  till  the  pref- 
fure  on  b,  c,  becomes  equal  to  it ; and 
that  will  be,  when  the  height  of  the  inner 
fliell  at  b is  greater  than  that  of  the  outer 
fliell  at  a by  near  part  of  the  difference 
of  the  altitude  bg  ; and  then  the  preflure 
being  equal  at  b and  I,  upon  the  motion 
of  the  tube  XQJown wards,  the  water 
will  be  forced  Up  through  the  valves  at  1, 
and  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  in- 
ner (bell  will  always  exceed  that  in  the 
outer  fliell,  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  ex- 
cefs  will  he  about  of  bg,  or  the 
height  of  the  point  b above  the  water 
atH. 

When  the  other  tube  is  in'its  lowed  fitu- 
alion,  the  mercury  in  the  inner  fliell  will 
be  nearly  at  the  top,  XY  j and  in  the 
outer  fliell  it  will  have  but  a fmall  height 
as  a O,  or  Qjl,  And  when  the  tube  MS 
is  (it  awn  up  again,  the  inner  tube,  XW, 
will  force  the  water  in  the  pump  to  aft 
upon  the  Upper  pait  of  the  valve  I,  the 
under  part  of  the  valve  E,  and  the  fur- 
face  of  the  mercury  at  b,  in  the  inner 
fliell.  The  valve  I is  thereby  flint  clofe, 
the  valve  E it  endeavours  to  pufli  up  but 
cannot,  till  it  has  fiift  reduced  the  mer- 


cury in  each  fliell  to  a level ; after  wjilcl), 
as  the  tube  M S continues  its  motion  up. 
wards,  the  mercury  will  rife  in  the  outer 
fliell,  the  preflure  on  the  inner  one  being 
now  greateft  : and  for  every  14  feet  the 
water  is  forced  above  the  furface  of  the 
inner  fliell,  b,  the  mercury  will  rife  in 
the  outer  one  i foot. 

The  theory  of  the  operation  of  this  com. 
plex  pump  will  be  much  more  eafily  under, 
flood  from  confidering  the  fyphon,  H G ' 
FZNSM  (plate  CCXVII.  fig.  3.) 
which,  though  very  fim pie,  afls  on  the 
very  fame  principles.  H G F is  the  wa. 
ter-pipe,  as  in  the  pump  ; ZN  reprefents 
the  inner  cylindric  tube,  and  M S the 
outer  one;  O F Z Q^is  the  barrel  in 
which  the  pifton  YX  moves  (which  is 
a forcer,  or  without  a valve,)  andCR 
a conduit-pipe  to  carry  away  the  water 
forced  through  the  valve  E.  In  all  this 
it  is  eafy  to  fee  the  analogy  between  this 
fyphon  and  the  mercurial  pump.  Its 
operation  likewife  is  the  fame. 

For  let  mercury  be  poured  into  the  legs 
MS  and  ZN,  it  will  come  to  a level  at 
a,  b.  Now  fuppofe  the  other  part  of  the 
fyphon  full  of  water,  and  the  pifton 
raifed,  it  is  plain  the  water  at  H cannot 
open  the  valve  I,  till  a column  of  mer- 
cury be  raifed  in  the  leg  Z N above  the 
furface  of  that  in  the  outer  leg  MS, 
fuiBcient  to  ballance  the  weight  of  the 
water  in  the  pipe  HF ; then  will  the 
, preflure  of  the  air  be  equal  upon  the  wa- 
ter H,  and  the  mercury  in  the  leg  M S ; 
and  as  the  motion  of  the  pitton  is  con- 
tinued, the  water  and  mercury  will  con- 
tinue to  rife  with  equal  momenta,  and 
therefore  the  mercury  will  rife  i inch  for 
every  14  inches  nearly,  till  the  pifton 
flops. 

When  this  happens,  the  furface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  leg  ZN  will  be  at  f,  and 
that  in  the  leg  MS  atrd;  and  now,  if 
the  pifton  be  puflied  down  again,  it  will 
caule  the  water  to  fliut  the  valve  I,  and 
to  aft  on  the  mercury  at  c,  and  on  the 
valve  at  E,  but  the  preflure  of  the  air  at 
E w’ill  not  fuffer  the  valve  to  rife  till  the 
preflure  there  be  greater  within  than  with- 
out, which  it  cannot  be<  till  the  furface 
of  mercury  in  the  outer  leg  MS  be  higher 
than  that  in  the  inner  one;  wherefore, 
before  the  valve  E can  open,  the  mercury 
in  each  leg  muft  come  again  to  the  level 
'a,  b ; after  which,  the  mercury  will  rife 
in  the  outer  leg  MS,  fo  as  to  be  always  in 
equilibrio  with  the  water  iujlhe  conduit- 
tube  E.  C,  and  the  part  C e of  the  inner 
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leg  ; fuppofing  the  mercury  now  ftanda 
at  t in  that,  and  at / in  the  other  : and 
then  the  faid  height  of  the  water  will  he 
nearly  14  times  the  height  df,  ok  c e-. 
All  this  is  very  eafy  to  underhand  from 
the  common  principles  of  hydroftatics  ; 
and  if  this  be  underftood,  the  nature  of 
the  pump  raulf,  as  being  the  very  fame 
machine  with  a different  difpofition  of  its 
parts. 

Frorp  this  theory  of  the  mercurial  pump, 
it  is  eafy  to  infer,  that  in  conftrufling 
one,  the  part  Z F O Q_ought  to  be  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  height  from  the  wa- 
ter H to  be  raifed,  to  the  ciftern  AB 
which  receives  and  delivers  it;  or  more 
nicely,  the  level  furface  abed  of  the 
mercury  when  the  pump  is  full,  and  juft 
going  to  work,  ought  to  be  in  the  middle 
pvint  of  the  line  R ; the  reafon  is,  be- 
caufe  in  the  defeent  and  afeent  of  the 
tube  MS,  the  differences  between  the 
altitudes  of  the  outer  and  inner  (hells  a d 
and  c b are  equal,  and  in  each  cafe  a 14th 
part  of  the  height  of  the  water  below  or 
above  it. 

Suppofe  the  whole  height  from  the  water 
to  the  pifton  be  R^=;6o  feet ; then  aR 
~ag—'ia  feet,  or  360  inches;  then 
alfo  14)360(16  nearly,  that  is,  the  diffe- 
rence of  the  altitudes  in  the  mercurial 
fliells  will  be  about  26  inches.  The 
place  therefore  where  they  ought  to  be  on 
a level  is  at  lead  13  inches  below  M,  or 
the  quick'-filver  muft  never  be  poured  in 
to  a height  N a greater  than  about  15  or 
16  inches,,  or  17  at  moft.  If  the  height 
Rg  be  greater  than  60  feet,  the  tubes  M 
S,  &c.  muft  be  proportionably  enlarged. 

General  obfervations  on  Pump- work. 
From  what  has  been  faid  under  the  ar- 
ticles Fluid,  Atmosphere  and  Gra- 
vity, we  prefume  the  reafon  will  ap- 
pear fuflrciently  evident,  why  no  Angle 
pump,  though  perfeflly  tight,  can  raife 
water  by  a pifton  playing  at  a greater 
diftance  than  32  feet ; nor  can  this  be 
remedied  by  feveral  valves  in  the  pipe 
below  the  pifton,  as  fome  havepretended  : 
for  let  AB  (plate  CCXIX.  fig.  i.)  be 
the  barrel  of  a pump,  GF  the  pifton, 
B E a pipe  going  from  the  barrel  to  the 
water  at  E,  60  feet  below  it ; and  let.B, 
C,  D,  E,  be  4 valves  placed  in  the  pipe 
at  20  feet  diftance  from  each  other. 
Now  when  the  pifton  is  drawn  up  from 
B to  F,  a vacuum  will  be  made  between, 
but  the  valve  B will  not  rife  by  the  water 
below  it ; for  the  water  in  the  part  B C 
cannot  rife  itfelf,  much  lefs  can  that  in 
VOL.  HI. 


the  part  C D below  it,  as  being  preffed 
with^  the  weight  of  the  column  above, 
and  its  own  weight  downwards,  there- 
fore no  part  of  the  watry  column  B P 
can  move  of  jtfelf,  or  by  itfeif.  Now  no 
power  can  be  applied  any  where  but  at  E 
to  move  the  whole  column  ; nor  can  the 
whole  be  moved  without  railing  all  the 
valves  at  once  ; therefore  the  power  able 
to  raife  the  valve  at  E,  and  confequently 
the  valve  at  B,  muft  be  able  to  overcome 
the  preffure  of  a column  of  water  60  feet 
high : hut  the  air  can  fuftain  a column 
only  of  32  feet  high  ; therefore  the  air 
cannot  raife  the  valve  E,  nor  any  of  the 
reft ; and  confequently,  the  water  can- 
not rife  in  the  barrel  A B of  a fingle 
pump,  if  longer  than  32  feet.  ' 

However,  we  may  raife  water  by  a com- 
pound-pump, fuch  as  is  reprefented  in 
(plate  CCXVIII.  fig.  3.)  where  A is  the 
rod  of  the  pifton,  which  at  B is  divided 
into  two,  one  of  which  goes  to  the  barrel 
DE,  and  draws  up  the  water  from  the 
ciftern  EF;  the  other  part  BC  goes 
down  to  the  faid  ciftern,  whei-e  it  is  di- 
vided at  C into  two  other  pa.rts ; one 
going  to  the  pump  F 6,  fupplies  the  wa- 
ter to  the  ciftern  E F;  the  other  part  CH 
goes  to  another  pump  IK.  beldw,  and 
draws  up  the  water  from  K to  the  ciftern 
HI.  Now  thefe  pumps  all  working  at 
once,  will  draw  water  from  any  depth, 
provided  each  pump  does  not  exceed  3 a 
feet  in  height. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  fubjeft  with  an  act- 
count  of  one  other  method  of  railing  wa- 
ter, by  the  natural  agency  of  heat  and  cold 
only.  It  is  as  follows  ; A B C D (ibid. 
fig.  2.)  is  a pretty  large  veffd  filled  with 
water  10  the  height  E F,  the  (pace  above 
being  full  of  .air.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
veffel  is  a tall  tube  inferted  GH,  and 
defeends  below  the  furface  of  the  water 
to  K.  On  the  nether  part  is  another 
tithe  or  pipe  IW.  In  each  lube  is  a 
valve  opening  upwards,  as  at  I and  G. 
The  body  of  this  inftrument  being  nicely 
clofed  every  where,  fo  that  no  air  can  el- 
cape,  and  placed  with  the  lower  end  in 
the  water  W,  and  thus  continued  in  the 
hot  fun  of  a fummer’s  day,  the  air  will 
be  rarified  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  in  the 
upper  part,  and  will  comprefs  thefubja- 
cent  water,  and  force  it  up  through  lhe> 
valve  G into  th_e  tube  G II,  and  by  the 
cold  of  the  following  night  it  will , be 
condenfed  again;  and  then  the  prcfSirs 
of  the  atmofphera  will  force  the  .-Aiatcr 
at  W up  the  pip&.W  I,  to  replenlfc.  the 
iy  B ■ . 'Veffsl 
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veffel  each  day  ; and,  in  this  manner, 
may  water  be  raifed  in  a confiderabie 
quantity  in  the  fummer  feafon,  and  in 
hot  climates. 

By  fuch  a contrivance,  feveral  curious 
effeiSis  may  be  produced:  for  by  ufing  a 
cylindrical  cover  to  the  Vtflel,  the  fun- 
beams  may  be  collefted  in  fuch  quantity,, 
as  to  greatly  ratify  the  air  contained  in 
it,  fo  as  to  make  it  force  out  a confrder- 
able  (fream  of  water  erther  through  a 
tube  or  adjutage:  thus  alfo,  an  image 
may  be  made  to  weep  in  the  fun-beams, 
or  at  the  approach,  of  firej  with  other 
devices  of  the  fame  kind. 

,rfr>-PuMP.  Having  already  given  the  dp- 
fcription  of  the  common  air-ptrmp,  and 
alfo  that  of  the  portable  one,  under  the 
article  Air.,  it  only  remains  to  give  an 
account  of  fome  confiderabie  improve- 
ments made  in  that  machine  by  the  in- 
genious J.  Smeaton  i together  with  a 
perfpeflive  view  thereof,  in  plate 
CCXIX.  fig.  2.  and  alJb  a perpendicu- 
lar feflion,  Sfr,  of  it  in  plate  CCXX, 
fig.  I,  a,  &c. 

One  of  the  principal  caufes  of  imper- 
feftion  in  the  common  air-pumps,  arir'es 
from  the  difficulty  of  opening  the  valves 
at  the  bottom  of  the  barrels;  to  avoid 
which  inconvenience,  Mr.  Smeaton  has 
made  ufe  of  feven  holes  inftead  of  one  ; 
by  which  means,  the  valve  is  fupported 
at  proper  diltances,  by  a kind  of  grating, 
made  by  the  folid  parts  between  thele 
holes : and  to  render  the  points  of  con- 
taff,  between  the  bladder  and  grating, 
as  few  as  poflible,  the  holes  are  made 
hexagonal,  and  the  partitions  filed  almoft 
to  an  edge.  He  has  alfo  made  the 
breadth  of  each  hexagon  inch, 

fo  that  its  fill  face  is  more  than  nine  times 
greater  than  common;  upon  which  ac- 
count, as  well  as  by  reafon  of  the  greater 
number  of  holes,  ihe  valvemay  be  raifed 
with  a fixth  part  of  the  force  commonly 
necelfary. 

Another  imperfeflion  is  owing  to  the 
pifton’s  not  fitting  exaflly,  when  put 
clofe  down  to  the  bottom  ; which  leaves 
a lodgment  for  air,  that  is  not  got  out  of 
the  barrel,  and  proves  of  bad  effeft,  by 
hindering  the  rarefaftion  from  being 
carried  on  be^nd  a ceitain  degree : for 
as  the  pifton  nfes,  the  air  will  expand 
itfelf;  but  ftill  preffing  upon  the  valve, 
according  to  its  denfity,  it  hinders  the 
■air  within  the  receiver  from  coming  out. 
Hence,  were  this  vacancy  to  equal  the 
150th  part  of  the  cnuiciiy  of  the  whole 


barrel,  no  air  could  ever  come  out  of  the 
receiver  when  once  expanded  150  times 
though  the  pifton  was  conftantly  drawn 
to  the  top.  This  inconvenience  Mr. 
Smeaton  has  endeavoured  to  overcome, 
by  fliiitting  up  the  lop  of  the  barrel  with 
a plate,  having  in  the  middle  a collar  of 
leathers,  through  which  the  cylindrical 
rod  works,  that  carries  the  pifton.  By 
this  means,  the  external  air  is  prevented 
from  preffing  upon  the  pifton  ; but  that 
the  air,  which  palfes  through  the  valve 
of  the  pifton  from  below,  may  be  dif. 
charged  out  of  the  barrel,  there  is  alfo 
a valve  applied  to  the  plate  at  the  top, 
that  opens  upwards.  The  confequence 
of  this'  conftruilion  is,  that  when  the 
pifton  is  put  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinder,  the  air  in  the  lodgment  under 
the  pifton  will  evacuate  itfelf  lb  much  the 
more,  as  the  valve  of  the  pifton  opens 
more  ealily,  when  preffed  by  the  rarified 
air  above  it,  than  when  prefled  by  the 
whole  weight  of  the  atmofphere.  Hence, 
as  the  pifton  may  be  made  to  fit  as  near- 
ly to  the  top  of  die  cylinder,  as  it  can  to 
the  bottom,  the  air  may  be  rarified  as 
much  above  the  pifton,  as  it  could  befoie 
have  been  in  the  receiver.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  air  may  now  be  rari- 
fied  in  the  receiver,  in  the  duplicate  pro. 
portion  of  what  it  could  be  upon  the 
common  principles ; every  thing  elfe  being 
fuppofed  perfefiV. 

Mr.  Smeaton  has  alfo  improved  upon 
the  gages,  commonly  ufed  for  meafuring 
the  expanfion  of  the  air ; which  his  gage 
will  do  with  certainty,  to  much  iefsthan 
the  1000th  part  of  the  whole.  It  con- 
flits  of  a bulb  of  glafs,  fomething  in 
the  lhape  of  a pear,  and  fufficient  to  hold 
about  Haifa  pound  of  quick- filver.  It 
is  open  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  end 
is  a tube  hermetically  clofed  at  lop.  By 
the  help  of  a nice  pair  of  fcales,  he  found 
what  proportion  of  weight  a column  of 
mercury  of  a certain  length,  contained 
in  the  tube,  bore  to  that  which  filled  tlie 
whole  velfel ; and,  by  thefe  means,  was 
enabled  to  mark  divifions  upon  the  tube, 
anfwering  to  the  -j-g^^th  part  of  the 
whole  capacity  ; which  being  about 
-j?gth  of  an  inch  each,  may,  by  elli- 
mation,  be  eafily  fubdivided  into  lelTet 
parts.  This  gage,  during  the  exhaull- 
ing  of  the  receiver,  is  fufpended  thereia 
by  a flip- wire;  and  when  the  pump  is 
worked  as  much  as  lhall  be  thought 
neceffary,  the  gage  is  puftied  down, 
till  the  ppen  end  is  iininerged  in  a 
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cfftern  of  quick-filver,  placed  under- 
neath i the  air  being  then  let  in,  the 
quick-filver  will  be  driven  into  the  gage, 
till  the  air  remaining  in  it  becomes  of 
the  fame  denfity  with  the  external  air; 
and  as  the  air  always  takes  the  higheft 
place,  the  tube  being  uppermod,  the 
expanfion  will  be  determined  by  the 
number  of  divifions  occupied  by  the  air 
at  top. 

He  has  alfo  endeavoured  to  render  the 
pneumatic  apparatus  more  Ample  and 
commodious,  by  making  the  air-pump 
aft  as  a condenfing  engine  at  pleafure,  by 
only  turning  a cock:  this  renders  the 
pump  an  univerfal  engine  for  fliewing 
any  effeft,  that  arifes  from  an- alteration 
in  the  denfity  or  fpring  of  the  air ; and 
with  a little  addition  of  apparatus,  it 
fliews  the  experiments  of  the  air-fuun- 
tain,  wind-gun,  &c.  This  is  done  in 
the  following  manner : the  air  above  the 
pifton  being  forcibly  driven  out  of  the 
barrel  at  each  ftroke,  and  having  no 
where  to  efcape  but  by  the  valve  at  top  ; 
if  this  valve  be  connefted  with  the  re- 
ceiver, by  means  of  a pipe,  and  at  the 
fame  time  the  valve  at  the  bottom,  in- 
ftead  of  communicating  with  the  re- 
ceiver, be  made  to  communicate  with  the 
external  air,  the  pump  will  then  perform 
as  a condenl’er.  Ti  e mechanifm  is  thus 
ordered:  there  is  a cock  with  three  pipes 
placed  round  it,  at  equal  ditlances.  The 
key  is  fo  pierced,  that  any  two  may  be 
made  to  communicate,  while  the  other 
is  left  open  to  the  external  air.  One  of 
thefe  pipes  goes  to  the  valve  at  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel ; another  goes  to  the 
valve  at  the  top  ; and  a third  goes  to 
the  receiver.  Thus,  when  the  pipe 
from  the  receiver,  and  that  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barrel,  are  united,  the  pump 
exhaufts  : but  turn  the  cock  round,  till 
the  pipe  from  the  receiver,  and  that  from 
the  top  of  the  barrel  communicate,  and 
it  then  condenfes.  The  third  pipe  in 
one  cafe,  difcharges  the  air  taken  from 
the  receiver  into  the  barrel  ; and,  in  the 
other,  lets  it  into  the  barrel,  that  it  may 
be  forced  into  the  receiver. 

But  the  following  figures  will  ferve  to 
render  the  Itriiftiure  and  ufe  of  this  ex- 
cellent machine  Kill  more  plain.  Plate 
CCXIX.  fig.  2.  is  a peifpeftive  view  of 
the  feveral  parts  of  the  pump  together. 
A is  the  barrel ; B the  ciftern,  in  which 
ai'£  included  the  cock,  with  feveral  joints : 
thefe  are  covered  with  water,  to  keep 
them  air-tight.  A little  cock  to  let  the 


water  out  of  the  cifiern,  is  marked 
Ccc  is  the  triangular  handle  of  the  key 
of'the 'co'ck ; which,  by  the  marks  on 
its  arms,  fliews  how  it  muff  be  turned, 
that  the  pump  may  produce  the  effeft 
defired.  DH  is  the  pipe  of  communi- 
cation between  the  cock  and  the  receiver  ; 
E is  the  pipe,  that  communicates  be- 
tween the  cock  and  the  valve,  on  the 
upper  plate  of  the  barrel.  E is  the  up- 
per plate  of  the  pump,  which  contains 
the  collar  of  leathers  d\  and  V,  the 
valve,  which  is  covered  by  the  piece  f. 
Gl  is  thefiphon  gage,  which  frrews  on 
and  off,  and  is  adapted  to  common  pur- 
pofes.  It  confifts  of  a glafs-tube  her. 
metically  fealed  ate,  and  furniflied  with 
■quick  filver  in  each  leg;  which,  before 
the  pump  begins  to  work,  lies  level  in  the 
lineflA;  the  fpace  ir  being  filled  with 
air  of  the  common  denfity.  When  the 
pump  exhaufts,  the  air  in  if  r expands, 
and  the  quick-filver  in  the  oppofiie  leg 
n’fes,  till  it  become  a counter-ballance  to 
it.  Its  rife  is  fhewn  upon  the  fcale  I c, 
by  which  the  expanfion  of  the  air  in  the 
receiver  may  be  nearly  judged  of.  When 
the  pump  condenfes,  the  quick-filver  ri- 
fes  in  the  other  leg,  and  the  degree  may 
be  nearly  judged  of  by  the  contraftion 
of  the  air  in  ic;  marks  being  placed  at 
f and  j of  the  length  of  b c from  c, 
which  fliews  when  the  receiver  condenfes 
double  or  treble  its  common  quantity. 
ICL  is  aferewframe  to  hold  down  the 
receiver,  in  condenfing-  experiments, 
which  takes  off  at  pleafure;  and  isfuf- 
ficient  to  hold  down  a receiver,  the  dia- 
meter of  whofe  bale  is  7 inches,  when 
charged  with  a treble  aimofphere  : in 
which  cafe  it  afts  with  a force  of  about 
1200  pounds  againlt  the  ferew-frame. 
M is  a ferew,  that  fallens  a bolt,  which 
Hides  up  and  down  in  that  leg,  by  means 
whereof  the  machine  is  made  to  Hand 
faff  on  uneven  ground. 

Fig.  1.  plate  eeXX.  reprefents  a per- 
pendicular feftion  of  the  barrel  and  cock, 
Sfr,  of  the  pump;  where  A3  is  the 
barrel,  CD  the  rod  of  the  pifton,  which 
palles'  through  MN,  the  plate  that  clofes 
the  top  of  the  barrel.  K is  the  collar  of 
leathers,  through  which  the  pilton-rod 
paffes.  When  the  pifton  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  the  upper  part  of  K.  ist 
covered  by  the  cap  at  D,  to  keep  out  dull, 
&‘c.  h is  the  valve  on  the  upper  plate, 
which  is  covered  by  the  piece  O P,  which 
is  connefted  with  the  pipe  Qjl,  which 
makes  the  communicatioui  between  the 
3 5 L Tth* 
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valve  and  cock,  CE  fs  the  piftoa,  and 
EFF  the  pifton-valves.  II  are  two 
little  holes  to  let  the  air  pafs  from  the  pif. 
ton-'Valves  into  the  upper  part  of  the  b'ar- 
rel..  GG  is  the  principal  valve  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder.  HH  is  a piece 
of  metal,  into  which  the  valve  G G is 
fcrewed,  and  clofes  the  bottom  of  the  cy- 
lirdrr;  out  of  which  is  alfo  compofed 
S S the  cock,  and  K T T the  dufl  from 
the  cock  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 
'WW  is  the  key  of  the  cock.  X the 
ftem,  and  V V the  handle. 

Fig>  2.  ibid,  is  an  horizontal  feflion  of 
the  cock,  through  the  middle  of  the  du6f 
T T.  A B reprefents  the  bignefs  of  the 
circular  plate,  that  clofes  the  bottom  of 
the  barrel,  and  C D the  bignefs  of  the 
infide  of  the  barrel.  E F G is  the  body 
of  the  cock;  the  outward  Ihell  being 
pierced  with  three  holes  at  equal  diftan- 
ces,  and  correfponding  to  the  three  dufls 
HH,  II,  KK.,  whereof  H H is  the 
du6f  that  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 
rel ; II,  the  du6l  that  communicates 
with. the  top  of  the  barrel ; and  K K, 
the  du£l  that  palTes  from  the  cock  to  the 
receiver.  L M N is  the  key,  or  folid 
part  of  the  cock,  moveable  round  in  the 
lliell  EFG.  When  the  canal  LM 
anfwers  to  the  dufls  H H and  KK.,  the 
pump  exhaufts,  and  the  air  is  difcharged 
by  the  perforation  N.  But  the  key  L ’ 

' ,MN  being  turned  till  the  canal  L M 
anfwers  to  the  du6is  II  and  KK,  the 
perforation  N will  then  anfwer  to  the 
dufl  HH,  and  in  this  cafe  the  pump 
condcnfes.  Laftly,  when  N anfwers  to 
KK,  the  air  is  then  left  in  or  difchar- 
ged  from  the  receiver,  as  the  circum- 
ftance  requires. 

Fig.  3.  ibid,  is  the  plan  of  the  principal 
valve;  where  ABCD  reprefents  the 
bladder  faflehed  in  four  places,  and 
ftretched  over  the  feven  holes  I K,  form- 
ed into  an  hexagonal  grating,  which  Mr, 
Smeaton  choofes  to  call  the  honey- comb. 
■EFGH,  fliews  where  the  metal  is  a 
little  protuberant,  to  hinder  the  piflon 
from  ftriking  againft  the  bladder. 

Fig.  4.  ibid.,  reprefents  the  new  gage, 
called  from  its  lhape  the  pear-gage, 
which  is  open  at  A.  B C is  the  gradu-' 
ated  tube,  which  is  hermetically  clofed 
at  C,  and  is  fufpended  by  the  piece  of 
brafs  D E;  which  is  hollowed  into  a cy- 
linder, and  clafps  the  tube. 

PUN,  or  PuNN,  a conceit  arifing  from  the 
ufe  of  two  words  that  agree  in'' found,- 
but  differ  in  the  fenfe.  Ariftotle  clefcribes 


two  or  three  kinds  of  puns  among  the 
beauties  of  good  writing,  and  produces  ' 
inftances  of  them  out  of  fome  of  the 
greateft  authors''  in  the  greek  tongue. 
Cicero  has  fprinkled  feveral  of  his  works 
with  puns ; and  in  his  book,  where  he 
lays  down  the  rules  of  oratory,  quotes 
abundance  of  fayings,  which  he  calls 
pieces  of  wit,  that  upon  examination 
prove  perfeS  puns. 

Puns,  when  they  come  eafily,  and  are 
very  ingenious,  poignant  and  appolite, 
are  allowed  of  in  converfation,  letters, 
epigrams,  madrigals,  mottos,  devices, 
&c.  but  are  abfolutely  baniflied  out  of 
the  grave,  ferious,  and  fubliine,  by  rea- 
fen  they  weaken  its  force,  and  diminidi 
its  beauty,  .which  confifts  in  fomething 
great  and  elevated. 

PUNA  ISLE,  aniflandof  South-America, 
lituated  in  the  pacific  Ocean,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bay  of  Guiaquil,  in  well 
long.  80°,  fouth.  lat.  3*^  15'. 

PUNCH,  an  inftrument  of  iron  or  fled, 
ufed  in  feveral  arts,  for  the  piercing  or 

. ftamping  holes  in  plates  of  metals,  fife, 
being  fo  contrived  as  not  only  to  perfo- 
rate, but  to  cut  out  and  take  away  the 
piece.  The  punch  is  a principal  inftru. 
ment  of  the  metal-button-  makers,  wafer, 
makers,  patch-makers,  fhoe- makers,  fifr. 
See  Button  w7«if»g',  £fc. 

Punck-HOrSE,  in  the  manege,  is  a well 
fet,  well  knit,  horfe,  fhort  backed  and 
thick  fhouldered,  with  a broad  neck, 
and  well  lined  with  flefh. 

Punch  is  alfo  a name  for  a fort  of  com- 
pound drink,  much  ufed  here,  and  in 
many  parts  abroad,  particularly  in  Ja- 
maica, and  feveral  other  parts  of  the 
Weft-Indies. 

Its  bafis  is  fpring-water,  which  being 
rendered  cooler,  brifker,  and  more  acid, 
with  lemon-juice,  and  fweetened  again 
to  the' palate  with  fine  fugar,  makes 
what  they  call  fherbet;  to  which  a pro. 
per  quantity  of  fpirituous  liquor,  as 
brandy,  rum,  or  arrack,  being  added, 
the  liquor  commences  punch  : the  pro- 
portion of  the  ingredients  are  variousj 
fome,  inftead  of  lemon-juice,  ufe  lime- 
juice,  which  makes  what  they  call  pundi- 
royal;  this  is.  found  lefs  liable  to  affeS 
the  head,  and  is  more  grateful  to  the 
. llomach  j fome  alfo  make  milk-puncb, 
by  adding  as  much  milk  to  the  (herbft 
as  there  is  water:  others  ufe  green  tea 
inftead  of  water:  and  wiiat  is  called 
chambermaid’s  punch  is  made  without 
any  water,  of  lime-juice,  twice  as  mucb 
...  , .white- 
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whits  wine  as  lime-juice,  and  four  times 
as  much  brandy  with  fugar. 

Several  authors  condemn  the  ufe  of  punch 
as  prejudicial  to  the  brain  and  nervous 
■ fyftem. 

PUNCHEON,  PuNCHiN,  or  Punchion, 
a little  block  or  piece  of  fteel,  on  one 
end  whereof  is  fome  figure,  letter,  or 
mark,  engraven  either  in  creux  or  reli- 
evo, impreflions  whereof  are  taken  on 
metal,  or  fome  other  matter,  by  ftriking 
it  vyith  a hammer  on  the  end  not  en- 
graved. There  are  various  kinds  of 
thefe  puncheons  ufed  in  the  mechanical 
arts;  fuch  for  inftance  are  thofe  of  the 
goldfmiths,  cutlers,  pewterers,  ■©’r. 

The  puncheon,  in  coining,  is  a piece  of 
iron  fteeled,  whereon  the  engraver  has 
cut  in  relievo  the  feveral  figures,  arms, 
effigy,  infcripticm,  &c.  that  are  to  be  in 
the  matrices,  wherewith  the  fpecies  are 
to  be  marked.  Minters  diltinguilh  three 
kinds  of  puncheons,  according  to  the 
three  kinds  of  matrices  to  be  made  ; that 
of  the  effigy,  that  of  the  crofs  or  arms, 
and  that  of  the  legend,  of  infcription. 
The  firlf  includes  the  whole  portrait  m 
relievo:  the  fecond  are  fmall,  each  only 
containing  a piece  of  the  crofs  or  arms  ; 
for  inftance,  a fleur-de  lys,  an  harp,  a 
coronet,  ©c.  by  the  alfemblage  of  all 
which  the  intire  matrice  is  formed.  The 
puncheons  of  the  legend  only  contain 
each  one  letter,  and  ferve  equally  for  the 
legend  on  the  effigy  fide  and  the  crofs  fide. 
See  the  article  Coining. 

For  the  manner  of  engraving,  temper- 
ing, and  ftamping  thefe  puncheons,  to 
form  the  matrices,  fee  the  articles  En- 
graving, Matrice,  ©r. 

For  the  puncheons  ufed  in  ftamping  the 
matrices  wherein  the  types  of  pri n ting  ch  a- 
raflers  are  call,  fee  Xc/lcr  Foundery. 

Puncheon  is  alfo  ufed  for  feveral  iron- 

■ tools  of  various  fizes  and  figures,  ufed 
by  the  engravers  in  creux  on  metals. 
Seal- gravers  particularly  ufe  a great  num- 
ber for  the  feveral  pieces  of  arrns,  ©c. 
to  be  engraven,  and  many  ftamp  the 
whole  feal  from  a fmgle  puncheon.  . 

Puncheon  is  alfo  a common  name  for  all 

; thofe  iron  inflruments  ufed  by  ftone- 
cutters,  fculptors,  blackfmiths,  ©c.  for 
the  cutting,  inciding,  or  piercing  their 
feveral  matteis.  ... 

Thofe  of  fculptors  and  ftatuaries  ferve 
for  the  repairing  of  ftatues  when  taken 
out  of  the  moulds;  the  lockfmiths  ufe 
the  greateft:  variety  of  puncheons;  fome 
(or  piercing  hot,  others  for  piercing- 


cold  ; fome  flat,  fome  fquare,  fome 
round,  others  oval,  each  to  pierce  holes,, 
of  its  refpedlive  figure  in  the  feveral  parts 
of  locks. 

Puncheon,  in  carpentry,  is  a piece  of 
timber  placed  upright  between  two  polls, 
whofe  bearing  is  tod  great,  ferving,  to- 
gether with  them,  toTuftain  fome.  large 
weights. 

This  term  is  alfo  ufed  for  a piece  of  tim- 
ber raifed  upright,  under  the  ridge  of  a 
building,  wherein  the  little  forces,  ©r. 
are  jointed. 

Puncheon  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  arbor,  or 
principal  part  of  a machine,  vvheredn  it 
turns  vertically,  as  that  of  a crane,  ©.f. 

Puncheon  is  alfo  a nieafure  for  liquids, 
containing  an  hogfliead  and  one'  third, 
or  eighty- four  gallons. 

PUNCTA  LACRYMALIA.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Lacrymal. 

PUNCTATED  hyperbola,  an  hyper- 
bola whofe  oval  conjugate  is  infinitely 
fmall,  2.  e.  a point.  See  Hyperbola. 

PUNCTION,  in  furgery,  the  fame  with 
punflure.  See  Puncture. 

PUNCTUATION,  in'grammar,  the  art  of 
pointing  or  of'  dividing  a difeourfe  into 
periods,  by  points,  exprefling  the  paul'es 
to  be  made  in  the  reading  thereof.  See 
the  article  Point. 

PUNCTUM,  in  geometry,  ©y.  See  the 
article  Point. 

Tlije  punftum  formatnm,  or  generatum, 
in  conics,  is  a point  detet  mined  by  the 
interfeflion  of  a right  line  drawn  through 
the  vertex  of  a cone  to  a point  in  the 
plane  of  the  bafe  that  conliitutes  the  conic 
fedlion.  See  the  articles  Cone' and  Co- 
nic Sections. 

The  punflum  ex  comparatione  denotes 
either  of  the  foci  of  an  ellipfis  and  hyper- 
bola, thus  called  by  Apollonius,  becaule 
the  reflangles  under  the  fegnieht  of  the 
tranfverfe  diameter  in  the  ellipfis,  and 
under  that  and  the  diftance  between  the 
vertex  and  the  focus  in  the  hyperbola, 
are  equal  to  one  fourth  part  of  what  he 
calls  the  figure  thereof.  SeeFocus, 
Ellipsis,  and  Hyperbola. 

The  punclum  lineans,  is  a term  ufed  by 
fome  authors  for  that  point  of  the  gene- 
rating circle  of  a cycloid,  orepicycloidal 
line.  See  the  article  Cycloid. 

Punctum  saliens,  in  anatomy,  the 
firft  rudiments  of  the  heart  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  foetus,  where  a throbbing  mo- 
tion is  perceived.  This  is  faid  to  be 
eafily  oblerved  with  a microfeope  in  a 
brood  egg,  why  ein,  after  conception, 

Vie 
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we  fee  a little  fpeck  or  cloud,  in  the 
middle  whereof  is  a fpot  that  appears  to 
beat  or  leap  a cqnfiderable  time  before  the 
/cetus  is  formed  for  hatching.  See  the 
article  Foe,TUS. 

PUNCTURE,  in  furgery,  any  wound 

‘ made  by  a fharp  pointed  inftrument. 

The  punfltire  upon  the  external  parts, 
and  not  penetrating  deep,  is  reckoned 
the  moll  fimple  wound.  In  this,  after 
the  blood  has  been  Hopped  at  the  firft 
drefling,  by  the  application  of  dry  lint, 
thecommpndigeftive,  or  ball'amum  Arcsei 
is  to  he  fpread  upon  a pledgit,  and  ap- 
plied once  every  day  ; or  if  the  difeharge 
is  but  fmall,  every  other  day,  covering 
the  drefling  with  a plafter  and  comprefs, 
and  fc-curing  the  whole  with  a proper 
bandage  : the  firft  dreflings  that  are  ap- 
plied, e.fpecially  where  there  has  been  3 
flux  of  blood,  firould  by  no  means  be 
removed  forcibly,  but  be  left  till  they 
fall  off  of  thcmfelves,  which  they  will  do 
when  the  fuppuration  is  formed.  But 
when  a punflure  penetrates  very  deep, 
the  cure  is  attended  with  many  difficul- 
ties, efpetially  if  it  is  made  perpendicu- 
larly down,  and  has  no  depending  ori- 
fice ; for  in  this  cafe  the  blood  and  mat- 
ter are  eafily  collefled  at  the  bottom,  and 
protrafl  the  cure,  and  frequently  form 
fiftulae.  To  prevent  thefe  cdnfequences 
it  will  b'c  proper  to  prefs  the  wound  from 
the  bottom  upwards,  and  to  apply  a 
comprefs  towards  the  fundus  of  the 
wound  externally,  and  what  is  called  the 
expelling  bandage  over  all,  as  it  preffes 
much  lighter  upon  the  lower  than  the  up- 
per parts ; hut  if  all  this  precaution  fliould 
prove  of  no  effefl,  it  will  be  advileable  to 
make  a large  opening  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wound,  before  any  fiftulae  are  formed, 
by  a probe,  in  which  cafe  great  care  mult 
be  taken  that  the  orifices  are  not  healed 
before  the  bottom  of  the  wound  ; this  is 
to  be  effefled  by  a fiterf,  foft  tent, 
which,  when  th.e  wound  is  healed  at  the 
bottom,  may  be  removed,  and  the  ori- 
fices h'ealed.  How  wounds  of  this  kind 
are  to  be  treated,  which  penetrate  into 
the  ca.viiy  of  the  thorax,  or  abdomen, 
may  be.feen  under  Abdomen,  Thorax, 

GaSTROR  APHY,  &c. 

PUNTCA,  the  Pomegranate-tree,  in 

■ botany,  a genus  of  the  ic.alandria-mono- 
gynia  clafs  of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof 
"conlifts  of  five  rou'ndiffi,  erefl,  patent 


the  feeds  are  numerous  and  fucculent- 
the  receptacle  is  membranaceous,  and  di! 
vides  every  cell  of  the  fruit  into  two  parts! 
The  flowers  of  the  pomegranate,  and 
the  bark  of  the  fruit,  are  ftrongly  aftrin- 
gent. 

PUNISHMENT,  in  law,  the  penally 
which  a perfon  incurs  on  the  breach  or 
tranfgreffion  of  any  law. 

The  forms  and  manners  of  punifliment 
are  various  in  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries, and  for  various  crimes,  as  treafon, 
felony,  adultery,  parricide,  Sfc.  Among 
us  the  principal  civil  piiniffiments  are 
fines,  i'mprifonments,  the  Hocks,  pillory, 
burning  in  the  hand,  whipping,  ducking, 
ftool,  hanging,  beheading,  quartering, 
burning,  tcanfportation,  &c.  The  ec- 
clefiaftical  punifliments  are  cenfures,  fuf- 
penfions,  deprivations,  degradations,  ex- 
communications,  anathemas,  penances, 
&c.  The  military  puniffiments  are  be- 
ing ffiot,  running  the  gantelope,  riding 
the  wooden  horfe,  &c. 

PUNITORY  INTEREST,  in  the  civil  law, 
fuch  intereft  of  money  as  is  due  for  the 
delay  of  payment,  breach  of  promife,  6ff. 

PUPIL,  pupillus,  in  the  civil  law,  a boy 
or  girl  not  yet  arrived  at  the  age  of  pu- 
berty,  i.  e.  the  boy  under  fourteen  years, 
.the  girl  under  twelve.  While  a minor 
remained  under  the  direftion  of  a tutor, 
he  was  called  a pupil  ; after  puberty,  a 
curator  being  affigned  him,  he  ceafed  to 
be  called  a pupil.  A tutor  is  obliged  to 
pay  intereft  for  what  monies  of  his  pupil 
He  idle  and  unemployed  ; and  is  allowed 
to  do  any  thing  for  his  pupil,  but  nothing 
againft  him.  See  the  article  Tutor. 

Pupil  is  alto  ufed  in  univerlities,  &c,  for 
a youth  under  the  education  or  difeipline 
of  any  perfon. 

Pupil,  pupilla,  in  anatomy,  a little  aper- 
ture in  the  middle  of  the  uvea  and  iris  of 
the  eye,  through  which  the  rays  of  liglit 
pafs  to  the  cry ftal  line,  in  order  to  be 
painted  on  the  retina,  and  caufe  vifion, 
See  the  articles  Eye,  Iris,  and  Uvea. 
The  ftruflure  of  the  uvea  and  iris,  is 
fuch  as  that  by  their  aperture  the  pupil  is 
contraflible  and  dilatible  at  pleafure,  fo 
as  to  accommodate  itfelf  to  objefls,  and 
to  admit  more  or  fewer  rays,  as  the 
objeft,  being  either  more  vivid  and  near, 
or  more  obfeure  and  remote,  requires 
more  or  lefs  light ! it  being  a conftant 
law,  that  the  more  luminous  the  objeft 
is,  the  fmaller  the  pupil  ; and  again,  the 
nearer  the  objefil,  the  fmaller  the  pupil i 
and  "jice  wrja.  This  alteration  of  the 
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pupil  is  effefled  by  certain  mufcular 
fibres  on  the  outficle  of  the  uvea,  which 
arrive  from  the  nerves  detached  hither 
from  the  fclerotica  : fome  others  attribute 
the  motion  of  the  pupil  to  the  ligamen- 
tum  ciliare  ; and  others  think  that  both 
this  and  the  fibres  of  the  uvea  concur 
herein. 

There  is  a difeafe  of  the  eyes  called  a 
contraftion  of  the  pupil,  wherein  there  is 
fuch  a total  or  clofe  contrafition  of  that 
part,  that  it  will  not  tranfmit  light 
enough  to  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  to  en- 
able the  patient  to  fee  objefls  diftinft  ; 
fometimes  this  diforder  is  from  infancy, 
and  fometimes  it  arifes  from  an  intenfe 
inflammation  of  the  eye.  The  cure  of 

. this  is  extremely  difficult;  but  Mr.  Che- 
felden  has  invented  a method  by  which 
he  has  often  proved  very  fuccefsful  in  his 
attempts  to  relieve  it.  The  method  is 
this : the  eye-lids  being  held  open  by  a 
fpeculum  oculi,  he  takes  a narrow,  fingle 
edged  fcalpel,  or  needle,  almoft  like  that 
iifed  in  couching  for  the  catarafil,  and 
palling  it  tluough  the  fclerotica,  as  in 
couching,  he  afterwards  thrufts  it  fore- 
ward through  the  uvea,  or  iris,  and  in 
extrafling  cuts  it  open  through  the  iris. 
Seethe  article  Couching. 

PURA  ELEMOSYKA,  PURE  ALMS,  de- 
notes a tenure  whereby  the  churchmen' 
hold  lands  in  Scotland,  fomewhat  on  the 
footing  of  the  primitive  clergy. 

PURBECK  ISLE,  the  fouth-eaft  divifion 
ofthe  county  of  Dorfet. 

PURCHASE,  in  law,  the  buying  or  ac- 
quiring of  lands,  &c.  with  money,  by 
deed  or  agreement,  and  not  by  defeent  or 
right  of  inheritance. 

A joint  purchafe  is  when  two  or  more 
perfons  join  together  in  the  purchafe. 
Purchafers  of  lands  are  to  take  notice  of 
all  charges  thereon  : there  are,  however, 
certain  ftatutes  to  guard  againft  fraudu- 
lent incumbrances.  The  court  of  Chan- 
cery will  relieve  the  purchafer  of  a term 
againft  a title  that  lay  dormant  where 
money  has  been  laid  out  on  improve- ' 
ments. 

Purchase,  in  the  fea  language,  is  the 
fame  as  draw  in  : thus  when  they  fay 
the  capftan  purchafes  a-pace,  they  only 
mean  it  draws  in  the  cable  a pace. 

PURE,  fomething  free  from  any  admix- 
ture of  foreign  or  heterogeneous  matters! 
thus  we  fay  pure  fire,  '&c.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Fire,  6fr. 

Pure  hyperdola,  in  conics,  is  an  hy- 


perbola without  any  oval,  nodes,  fpike, 
or  conjugate  point.  See  Curve. 

PURFLEW,  a term  in  heraldry,  expref- 
fing  ermins,  peans,  or  any  of  the  lurs, 
when  they  compote  a bordure  round  a 
coat  of  arms  : thus  they  fry,  he  bearelh 
gules  a bordure,  purflew,  vairy  : mean- 
ing that  the  bordure  is  vairy. 

PURGATION,  the  art  of  purging,  fcour- 
ing,  or  purifying  a thing,  by  fiparating, 
or  carrying  off  any  impurities  found 
therein  : thus. 

In  pharmacy,  purgation  is  the  cleanfing 
of  a medicine  by  retrenching  its  fuper- 
fluities.  In  chemiftry,  it  is  ufed  for  the 
feveral  preparations  of  metals  and  mine- 
rals intended  to  clear  them  of  th'tir  im- 
purities, more  ufually  called  purification 
and  refining.  See  Refining. 

In  medicine,  purgation  is  an  excretory 
motion  ariling  from  a quick  and  orderly 
contraflion  of  the  fltfliy  fibres  of  the  fto- 
mach  arid  inteftiries,  v/heieby  the  chyle, 
corrupted  humours,  and  excrements  lodg- 
ed therein,  are  protruded  further  and  fur- 
ther, and  at  length  quite  excluded  the 
body  by  ftool.  Seethe  articles  Cathar- 
tics and  Evacu-ation. 

For  the  menftiual  purgations  of  women,, 
fee  the  article  Menses. 

Purgation,  in  law,  fignifies  the  clearing 
a perfon’s  felf  of  a crime  of  which  he  is- 
fufpefled  and  accufed  before  a judge. 
This  pu.’gation  is  either  canonical  or 
vulgar.  Canonical  purgation  is  pre- 
feribed  by  the  canon-lavv,  and  the  form 
thereof  in  the  fpiritual  court  is  ufually 
thus  : the  perfon  fufpefled  takes  his  oatl* 

■ that  beds  innocent  of  the  crime  charged 
agal.nft  him  ; and  at  ihe  fame  time  brings 
fome  of  his  neighbours  to  make  oath  that 
they  believe  he  fwears  truly.  Vulgar 
purgation  was  aotienily  by  fire  or  water, 
or  elfe  by  combar,  and  was-  praflifed  here 
till  aboliflied  by  our  canons.'  See  the 
article  Combat,  &c. 

PURGATIVE,  urPuRGiNG  medicines, 
a medicament  which  evacuates  the  impu- 
rities of  the  body  by  'ftool,  called  alia 
eaiharticf.  S.-e  Cathartics^ 

We  have  had  attempts  o'f  adjufting  the 
doles  of  purgative  medicines  feientifi- 
cally.  Dr.  Corkburu  endeavouied  at 
the  folulion  of  this  problem,  bur,  it  is 
faid,  on  wrong  piinciples.  ,Dr,  Balguv,- 
in  the  Medical  Effitys  of  Edinburgh,  has 
alfo  given  us  an  ellhy  on  this  fubjefl.  He 
affumes,  that  part  of  ».he  iricdiciues  is 
•Ipent  on  the  fiift  paffages,  where  itiafls 
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as  a ftimuluS;  and  that  the  other  part 
is  carried  into  the  blood,  and  has  its 
efFefls  there  by  thinning  and  rarifying 
it.  This  being  premifed,  i.  It' the  me- 
dicine a6ts  only  in  the  firlt  paflfages,  the 
dofe  will  be  as  the  fize  of  the  perfon  in- 
to the  conftilution.  i.  If  the  whole 
medicine  palles  into  the  blood,  the  dofe 
will  be  as  the  fize  into  the  fquare  of  the 
conftitntion ; and,  therefore,  3.  You 
are  to  dofe  fo  much  of  the  medicine  as  is 
fpent  on  the  ftomach  and  intettines  di- 
veflly  as  the  conftitntion,  and  fo  much 
as'is  carried  into  the  blood  as  the  fquare 
of  the  conftitution  ; and  the  fum  into 
the  perfon’s  fize  is  the  quantity  required. 
The  fame  rules  hold  10  vomits.  How 
far  in  either  cafe  .the  praftice  of  phyfic 
may  be  thereby  improved,  we  leave  to 
the  judgment  of  the  learned.  The  folu- 
tion  of  the  problem  fuppofes  a great  pof- 
tulatura,  no  lefs  than  the  art  of  meafur- 
ing  a perfon’s  conftitution. 

PURGATORY,  a place  in  which  the  juft 
who  depart  out  of  this  life,  are  fuppofed 
to  expiate  certain  offences  which  do  not 
merit  eternal  damnation. 

Broughton  has  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  this  notion  has  been  held  by  pagans, 
jews,  and  mahometans,  as  well  as  by 
chriftians. 

The  doflrine  of  purgatory  is  a very  lu- 
crative article  to  the  clergy  of  the  romifh 
church,  who  are  very  liberally  paid  for 
malfes  and  prayers  for  the  fouls  of  the 
deceafed.  We  are  told  by  fome  of  their 
dofilors,  that  purgatory  is  a fubterraneous 
place  fiiuated  over  the  hell  of  the  dam- 
ned, where  fuch  fouls  as  have  not  yet 
made  fatisfaflion  to  divine  juftice  -for 
their  fins,  are  purged  by  fire,  after  a 
wonderful  and  incomprehenfive  man- 
ner : and  here  they  are  purified  from 
thofe  dregs  which  hinder  them  from  en- 
tering into  their  eternal  country,  as  the 
catechifin  of  the  council  of  Trent  ex- 
prelTes  it. 

PURGE,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with  ca- 
thartics. See  the  article  Cathartics, 

PURIFICATION,  in  matters  of  religion, 
a ceremony  which  confifts  in  cleanfing 
any  thing  from  a fuppofed  pollution  or 
defilement. 

The  pagans,  before  they  facrificed,  ufu- 
ally  bathed  or  wafhed  themfelves  in 
water,  and  they  were  particularly  care- 
-ful  to  wafli  their  hands,  becaufe  with 
thefe  they  were  to  touch  the  viflims  con- 
fecrated  to  the  gods.  It  was  alfo  cufto- 
jnary  to  walh  the  velTel  with  which  they 
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made  their  libations.  The  mahomelans 
ufe  purifications  as  previous  to  the  duty 
of  prayer ; thefe  alfo  are  of  two  Itinds^ 
either  bathing,  or  only  walhing  the  face’ 
hands  and  feet.  The  firft  is  rcquelled 
only  in  extraordinary  cafes,  as  after  hav- 
ing lain  with  a woman,  touched  a dead 
body,  £fc.  But  left  fo  necelfary  a pre. 
paration  for  their  devotion  fliould  he 
omitted,  either  where  water  cannot  be 
had,  or  when  it, may  be  of  prejudice  to  a 
perfon’s  health,  they  are  allowed  in  fuch 
cafes  to  make  ufe  of  fine  fand,  or  dull  in. 
Head  of  it ; and  then  they  perform  this 
duty  by  clapping  their  open  hands  on 
the  fand,  and  palling  them  over  the  parts, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  if  they  were  dip. 
ped  in  water. 

There  were  alfo  many  legal  purificationt 
among  the  Hebrews.  'When  a woman 
was  brought  to  bed  of  a male  child,  (lie 
was  efteemed  impure  for  forty  days ; and 
when  of  a female,  for  Cxty  ; at  the  end 
of  which  time  file  carried  a iamb  to  (he 
door  of  the  temple,  to  be  offered  fora 
burnt-offering,  and  a young  pigeon  or 
turtle  for  a fin  offering,  and  by  this  ce- 
remony (he  was  cleanfed  or  purified.  For  > 
other  purifications  of  the  Jews,  fee  the 
article  Impurity, 

Among  the  romanifts,  the  holy  water  is 
ufed  by  way  of  purification. 
Purification  0/ the  blejfed a felli. 
val  of  the  chriftian  church,  obferved  on 
the  fecond  of  February,  in  memory  of 
the  purification  of  Chrift  in  the  temple, 
and  his  mother’s  fubmitting  to  the  jewUi 
law  of  purification,  after  the  birth  of  a 
male-child. 

Purification,  in  chymiftry,  the  aflof 
purifying  or  refining  natural  bodies,  by 
feparating  the  faeces  and  impurities  from 
them.  For  the  method  of  purifying  me- 
tals, fee  the  article  Refining,  £ff. 

For  the  purification  of  feml-metals,  fee 
the  articles  Antimony,  Sulphur,  &, 
PURIM,  01- the feaji  of  lots,  a folemnfelli' 
val  of  the  Jews,  inttituted  in  memory  of 
the  deliverance  they  received  from  Hi- 
man’s  wicked  attempt  to  deftroy  them, 
by  means  of  Mordecat  and  Efther, 
PURITAN,  a name  formerly  given  in  d(- 
rifion  to  the  diffenters  from  the  church  of 
England,  on  account  of  their  profellinf 
to  follow  the  pure  word  of  God,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  all  traditions  and  human  conBi- 
tutions.  See  the  articleslNDEPENDENTS, 
Presbyterians,  &c, 

PURLINS,  in  building,  thofe  pieces  of 
timber  that  lie  acrofs  the  rafters  on  iht 
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Infitle.  to  keep  them  from  finking  in  the 
niiiiiile  of  their  lengili. 

By  the  a5f  of  parliament  .for  rebuilding 
of  London,  it  is  provided,  that  all  pur- 
lins from  fifteen  feet  fix  inches,  to  eigh- 
teen feet  fix  inches  long,  he  in  their 
fquare  nine  inches  and  eight  inches ; 
and  all  in  length  from  eighteen  feet  fix 
inches,  to  twenty-one  feet  fix  inches,  be 
in  their  fijuare  twelve  inches  and  nine, 
inches. 

PURLUE,  or  Purlieu,  fignifies  all  that 
ground  near  any  forelf,  which  being 
made  foreli:  by  king  Henry  II.  Richard  I. 
and  king  John,  was  afterwards  by  per- 
ambulations and  grants  of  Henry  III. 
fevered  agsin  from  the  fame,  and  made 
purlieu  j that  is  to  fay,  pure  and  free 
from  the  laws  of  the  foreft. 

The  owners  of  grounds  within  purlieus, 
may  convert  pafture  into  arable,  &c,  as 
alfo  inclofe  them  with  any  kind  of  in- 
clofure.s,  or  ereft  edifices  upon  them,  and 
m.iy  difpofe  of  the  fume  as  if  they  had 
never  belonged  to  the  foreft  . hence  if 
the  wild  beafts  chance  to  wander  out  of 
the  foreft  into  the  purlieu,  the  Icing  has 
flill  a property  in  them,  againft  every 
man  except  the  owner  of  the  ground  iu 
which  they  are,  who  hath  a fpecial  pro- 
perty in  them  ratione  foil  j yet  fo  far  as 
he  may  take  them  by  hunting  with  his 
greyhounds  or  dogs,  without  any  fore- 
Ifalling  or  forefetting  them  in  their  courfe 
again  towards  the  foreft, 

PURLUE-MAN,  Of  PuRLIEU-M.AN,  a pet- 
fon  who  has  ground  within  the  purlieu, 

. and  is  qualified  to  hunt  within  the  fame, 
though  wilder  certain  reftriift ions. 

By  a ftatote  of  Car.  II.  no  man  may 
keep  greyhounds  within  the  purlieu,  or 
elfevvhere  within  England  and  Wales, 
unlefs  he  have  a free  warrant,  or  be  lord 
cf  a manor,  or  fuch  a freehold  as  is 
ftifed  in  his  own  right,  or  in  right  of 
his  wife,  of  lands,  tenements,  or  heredi- 
taments, of  the  clear  yearly  value  of4ol. 
over  and  above  all  the  charges  of  reprifes 
of  fuch  eftafe  of  ir.heritance  ; or  of  lands, 
tenements,  &c.  in  his  own  right,  or  in 
the  right  of  his  wife,  for  the  term  of  life 
or  lives,  of  the  yearly  value  of  8o  1.  over 
and  above  all  charges  and  reprifes  ; or 
that  is  worth  in  goods  or  chattels  400  I. 
Others  that  are  not  .thus  qualified,  and 
yet  have  land  in  the  purlieus,  if  they  find 
beafts  of  the  foreft  in  their  own  ground, 
within  the  purlieu,  may  chafe  them  out 
with  little  dogs,  though  not  with  grey- 
hounds. 
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PURPLE,  a colour  cotnpofed  of  a mlxtni'4 
cf  red  and  blue, 

A beautiful  tranfpareht  purple  for  pnint- 
ing,  may  be  made  by  boiling  four  oun- 
ces of  rafped-  brafil-wood  in  a pin:  of 
ftale  beer,  and  half  an  ounce  of  logwood, 
til!  the  liquor  is  heightened  to  the  colour 
you  deliie,  which' may  be  known  by  dip- 
ping a piece  of  paper  in  it.  If  you  find 
it  too  red,  add  a quarter  of  an  ounce 
more  of  logwood,  which  vviil  render  it 
ftill  deeper,  and  by  this  method  you  may 
bring  it  to  any  degree  of  purple,  by  put- 
ting in  either  more' or  iefs  logwood  to 
the  former  compofition,  and  fixing  it 
with  alum.  This  will  produce  fuch  a 
clear  purple,  as  no  mixture  of  reds  and 
blues  will  pruduce.  Madam  Mariana 
of  Amfterdam,  famous  for  painting  in 
miniature,  and  for  her  excellent  manner 
of  illuminating  prints,  fays,  that  the  heft 
purple  that  can  be  made,  may  be  coni- 
pofed  between  the  carmine  and  indigo  ; 
to  ftrengthen  which,  on  the  red  fide,  you 
may  add  lake,  between  the  lighter  and 
darker  part:  and  fo  hke,  when  it  is  ufed 
in  the  fame  way,  on  the  foregoing  pur- 
ple, produces  a very  fine  cfFc£i:, 

To  dye  fluffs,  &c.  a Purple.  AII-w  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  fair  water  to  every 
pound  of  ftuff,  one  pound  of  tartar,  and 
two  ounces  of  alum,  in  which  boil  the 
fluff  for  an  hour  j then  take  it  out,  cool 
and  tinfe  it ; after  this,  warm  fome 
clean  water,  into  which  put  three  ounces 
of  brafil-wood;  boil  it  half  an  hour,  and 
then  work  the  (luffs  in  It,  till  they  are  as 
red  as  defired  : upon  which  take  them 
out,  and  put  into  the  dye  two  ounces  of 
pot-allies  i ttir  it  well  about ; put  in  the 
fluff  once  more;  roll  Itoff'anJon  the 
roller,  that  it  do  not  fpot ; then  cool, 
and  linle  it  out. 

Todyellufts  of  a lading  purple.  For 
' this  purpofe  the  ftuff,  when  white,  ought 
to  be  very  clean  and  free  from  fpots  and 
ftains,  that  it  may  have  the  belter  Itiftre 
when  dved.  To  give  it  the  blue  call, 
the  . fluff  mull  be  firft  dyed  to  the  depth 
of  a fky-colour  with  wood  or  indigo, 
and  then  dried.  To  give  it  the  deepen- 
ing, boil  half  a pound  of  brafil,  and  di- 
vide it  into  lour  parts,  and  dye  it  time 
' afier  time  In  each  with  the  following 
mixture:  To  the  firft  part  of  the  brafil 
at'd  one  dram  of  fahpelre,  and  one  dram, 
cf  lal  armoniac  powder;  to  the  I'ecoiid, 
add  a quarter  of  an  ounce  cf  powdered 
galls,  and  half  an  ounce  ol  Paris-red  ; to 
the  third,  a quarter  of  an  euacs  of  galls, 
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and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  calcined 
tartar,  and  of  alum  and  faltpetre,-  each  a 
dram.  The  fourth  time,  add  a quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  galls  powdered,  as  much 
turmeric,  and  a quarter  of  lliarp  lye,  and 
you  will, have  a beautiful  colour. 

To  dye  iflc  a flight  purple,  put  it  info 
the  flighter  red-dye ; tut  increnle  the 
•quantity  of  pot-aflies,  to  turn  it  to  pur- 
ple ; then  rinl'e  and  dry  it. 

To  dye  thread  cf  a purple-rolour,  firft 
alum  the  thread  with  three  pounds  of 
alum,  half  a pound  of  tartar,  and  tvvo 
ounces  of  brail  1 5 dry  it,  and  draw  it 

' through  the  wood  or  indigo-dye  ; then 
rlnfe  it  ckan,  and  dry  it  again  : to  deepen 
it,  take  ten  ounces  of  brafil,  being  firft 
boiled,  which  liquor  divide  into  three 
parts,  to  be  ufed  at  three  times.  To  the 
firft  add  half  an  ounce  of  paris-red,  one 
dram  of  maftich,  and  a quarter  cf  an 
•ounce  of  calcined  tartar  j always  drying 
the  thread,  after  you  have  ufed  every  one 
cf  the  parts  of  the  liquor.  The  fecond 
time,  add  Iralf  an  ounce  of  turmeric, 
twodrams  of  cinnaliar,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  gnm-arahir.  The  third  time,  wdien 
the  thread  becomes  reddifli,  add  a quart 
cf  ftiarp  lye  ; and  by  this  means  the  thiead 
•will  obtain  a lafting  colour. 

Purple  fever,  the  fame  with  miliary 
fever.  See  Miliary  FEVER. 

PURPURA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a genus  of 
Ample  fltells,  having  no  hinge,  formed 
of  one  continuous  piece,  and  covered 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  with  fpines, 
tubercles,  and  umbos  ; the  mouth  is 
fmall,  and  approache.s  to  a round  figure  : 
the  clavicle  is  fliort,  but  the  other  extre- 
mity is  ulually  protended  to  a confiderable 
length. 

To  this  genus  belong,  t.  The  thorny 

• woodcock  fliell,  or  yellow  purpura,  with 
long  and  fomewhat  crooked  fpines.  (See 
plate  CCXXI.  fig.  I,  n°  i.).  e.  The 
common  woodcock-fliell,  or  variegated 
yellowifti  purpura,  with  tubercles,  and 
a very  li^ng  beak  (ibid.  ti°  i-).  3.  The 

. endive-fhell,  or  (hort-beaked  purpura, 
with  fix  feries  of  laciniated  fpines  (ibid. 
11°  3.).  4.  The  caltrop-fhell,  or  fliort- 
beaked  purpura,  with  expanded  fpincsj 

• ranged  ip,  three  Jeries  (ibid.  n°  4.) 
There  are  a great  many  other  fpecies, 
diftinguiftied  by  the  like  peculiarities. 

PURPURE,  PouRPRE,  or  Purple,  in 
heraldry,  according  to  fome,  is  one  of  the 
five  colours  of  armories,  compounded  of 
guks  and  azure,  bordering  on  violet, 
and,  according  to  others,  of  a great  deal 
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of  red  and  a little  black.  But  it  was 
excluded  by  the  antient  heralds  as  only 
an  impeifeil  colour.  In  the  coats  of 
noblemen  it  is  called  amethyft;  and  in 
thofe  of  princes,  mercury.  It  is  re- 
prefented  in  engraving,  by  diagonal  lines 
drawn  from  the  finifter  chief  to  the  dexter 
bafe  point.  See  plate  CCXVIII,  fig. 
PURPURATI,  in  our  antient  hiftorians, 

. denotes  the  Tons  of  emperors  and  kings. 
PURREL,  a lift  ordained  by  aft  of  par- 
liament to  be  made  at  the  end  of  ker- 
feys,  to  prevent  deceit  in  diminilhiiig 
. their  length. 

PURSE,  a manner  of  accounting,  or  a fpe. 
cies  of  money  of  account,  much  ufed  in 
the  Levant.  See  the  article  Money, 
PURSER,  an  officer  aboard  a man  of  war, 
who  receives  her  vlftuals  from  the  vic- 
tualler, lees  that  it  be  well  Itowed,  and 
keeps  an  account  of  what  he  every  day 
delivered  to  the  fteward.  He  alfo  keeps 
a lift  of  the  fliip's  company,  and  lets 
down  exaftly  the  day  of  each  man’s  ad- 
miffion,  in  order  to  regulate  the'qiian- 
tity  of  provifions  tctbe  delivered  out,  and 
that  the  pavmafter  or  treafurer  of  the 
navy  may  iftue  out  the  difburfements, 
and  pay  off  the  men,  according  to  his 
hook. 

PURSIVENESS,  among  farriers,  Isadif- 
order  in  horfes,  otlierwife  called  broken 
wind,  in  which  the  horfe  makes  a bif- 
fing wbiftling  found  in  his  throat,  and 
has  a greater  heaving  in  the  flanks  than 
in  common  colds. 

The  caufe  of  purfivenefs  proceeds  from 
forfeiting,  hard  exercife  upon  a full  belly, 
■■  the  horfe’s  being  rid  into  water  when  he 
fweats,  and,  laltiy,  from  obllinate  colds 
ill  cured. 

For  the  cure  of  this  diforder,  Dr.  Bracken 
advifes,  that  the  horfe  fliould  have  good 
nourifliment,  much  corn  but  little  hay, 

■ and  that  every  other  day  the  water 
given  him  be  impregnated  with  half  an 
ounce  of  faltpetre,  and  two  drams  oflal 
armoniac. 

PURSLAIN,  portulaca,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  polyandila-monogyniaclalsot 
plants,  the  Corolla  whereof  confifts  of 
five  plane,  ereft,  obtufe,  emarginated 
petals,  larger  than  the  cup  ; theliuitis 
an  oval,  covered  capfule,  containing 
only  one  cell,  and  opening  horizorully 
at  the  middle  ; the  feeds  are  numerous, 
fmall,  and  roundifii. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  In  gardens  for 
culinary  ufes  5 the  feeds  are  ranked 
among  the  kflcr  told  fetds,  and  have 
lomettoiis 
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fometinies  been  employed  in  emulfions, 
and  the  like,  along  with  others  of  that 
clafs. 

PURSUIVANT,  or  PotTRsuiVANT.  See 
the  article  Poursuivant. 

PURVEYANCE  and  Purveyor,  See 
the  article  PouRVEt^A^iCE. 

PURVIEW,  a term  iifed  by  Ibme  lawyers 
for  the  body  of  an  adl  of  parliament,  or 
that  part  which  begins  with.  Be  it  en- 
afted,  &c.  as  contradiftinguiflied  from 
the  preamble. 

PURULENT,  in  medicine,  fomething  mix- 
ed with,  or  partaking  of,  pus  or  matter. 

PUS,  in  medicine,  a white  or  yellowilh  pu- 
trid matter,  formed  of  corrupted  blood, 
and  contained  in  a wound  or  ulcer.  See 
Abscess  and  Suppuration. 

When  pus  is  laudable  and  mild,  it  is  one 
of  the  moft  powerful  digefters,  fuppu- 
rants,  and  incarners  ; when  it  ftagnatea 
too  long,  or  when  the  liquors  and  veflels 
are  faulty,  it  may  become  an  acrid,  fti- 
mulating,  eroding  fanies  ; when  abforbc 
ed  in  the  blood,  it  affeils  all  the  liquors, 
lliinulates  tlie  velTels,  and  is  capable  of 
producing  violent  diforders  t for  a very 
fmall  portion  of  pus  abforbed  into  the 
blood-veffels,  raifes  a putrid  fever,  as 
certainly  as  yelt  does  a fermentation  in 
wort. 

PUSTULE,  a pimple,  or  fmall  eruption 
on  the  Ikin  full  of  pus  ^ fuch  are  the  puf- 
tules  of  the  fmalj-pox  and  french-pox. 
See  the  article  Pox. 

Pullules  principally  break  out  in  the 
fpring,  and  are  of  various  kinds;  for 
fometimes  a kind  of  roughnefs  ariles  all 
over  the  body,  refembling  that  which  is 
produced  by  the  application  of  a nettle  ; 
thefe  are  fometimes  red,  and  fometimes 
they  retain  the  natural  colour  of  the  Ikin. 
There  are  a-llb  pullules  of  a livid,  a pale, 
a black,  or  any  other  unnatural  colour, 
with  an  humour  contained  in  them;  when 
they  break,  the  fubjacent  flefli  frequently 
appears  as  if  it  was  ulcerated. 

Pullules  are  fometimes  converted  into 
finall  ulcers,  either  moift  or  dry  ; fome- 
times they  are  accompanied  only  with  an 
itching,  at  other  times  with  inflammation 
and  pain  ; and  a pus  or  fanies,  or  both, 
are  difeharged. 

In  the  cure  of  pullules,  the  fit  ft  Hep  to 
be  taken  is  to  ufe  much  exercife  and  walk- 
ing; and  if  thefe  cannot  be  praflifed, 
gedation  is  the  heft  fuccedaneum.  The 
lecond  ftep  is  to  diminifli  the  quantity  of 
aliments,  and  abftain  from  all  acrid  and 
extenuating  fiibftanceL. 
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Ulcers  formed  from  pullules,  are  remov- 
ed by  litharge  mixed  with  the  feeds  of 
fenugreek,  adding  oil  of  rofes  and  the 
juice  of  endive  till  tl)^  are  of  the  con« 
fillence  of  honey. 

PUTANISM,  whoredom,  or  the  life  or 
condition  of  a courtefan. 

PUTLOGS,  orPuTLOCKS,  in  building, 
a fiiort  piece  of  timber  about  feven 
feet  long,  ufed  in  building  fcaftblds. 
They  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  wall  with 
one  of  their  ends  retting  upon  it,  and  the 
other  upon  the  poles  which  lie  parallel  to 
the  fide  of  the  wall  of  the  building. 

PUTORIUS,  the  Pgle-c AT,  in  zoology, 
the  yellowilh  black  mullela,  with  a white 
mouth  and  yellow  collar.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Mustela. 

This  creature  is  fomewhat  fmaller  than 
the  IN^artin ; the  head  is  fmall,  oblong, 
pointed  at  the  extremity,  and  rounded 
on  the  fummit ; the  ears  are  fliort,  broad, 
patulous,  and  white  at  the  edges  ; the 
eyes  are  large,  black,  and  piercing  ia 
their  afpeS ; the  mouth  is  wide,  and 
well  fuiniflied  with  tetth  ; the  neck  is 
lliort  and  thick  ; the  body  is  long  and 
flender;  and  the  legs  are  Ihort,  and  not 
very  rohuft. 

PUTREFACTION,  a kind  cf  flow  cor- 
ruption produced  by  heat  and  ibme  moift 
fluid,  particularly  the  air  and  water 
which,  penetrating  the  pores,  diflblves 
and  lets  at  liberiy,  Ibme  of  the  more  fub- 
t'le  parts,  particularly  the  falts  and  oils, 
and  thus  loofens  the  compages,  and. 
changes  the  lexiure  cf  bodies.  See  the 
article  CORRUPTION. 

PutrefaiSion  is  one  of  ilie  inllruments  of 
nature  by  which  many  great  changes  are 
brought  about.  If  we  take  a quanlity 
of  frelli  and  green  c.i!'.bage. leaves,  fays 
Dr.  Shaw,  and  prefs  them  hard  down 
with  weights  an  open  tub  bored  full 
of  boles  on  the  fiiles,  and  let  in  a waruTL. 
place  ; by  (landing  in  this  Hate  for  (bme 
days,  the  leaves  conceive  a beat  in  the- 
middle,  which  fpreads  to  the  externaL 
parts,  till  at  length  nearly  the  whole  is 
converted  into  a pappy  fubdance  rel'cm- 
hling  putrified  flefli,  which  on  being  di» 
Hilled  in  a glals-retort,  aflbrds  the  fame 
kind  of  volatile  fait  and  oil,  as  if  it  bad. 
been  an  animal  fubllance.  This  expe- 
riment  fucceeds  alike  in  all  tender,  juicy,, 
vegetable  fubjeils  : fo  that  both  the  acid- 
pnd  alkaline  tribe  of  plants,  the  fweet 
anil  the  bitter,  the  adringent  and  emolli- 
eat,  &c.  refolveinto  the.  fame  pappy  pu* 
tfid  fubllance. 

15,  M a. 
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Hence  we  fee  the  way  employed  hy  na- 
ture for  changing  ail  vegetable  into  ani- 
mal fnhftances,  or  of  reducing  the  mat- 
ters of  both  kingdoms  into  a fimilarity. 
Thus  if  any  large  animal  body,  as  that 
of  a horfe,  or  dog,  for  example,  be  ex- 
pofed  in  a dead  Hate  to  the  open  air 
and  the  fuuinner’S  fun,  it  in  a few  days 
begins  to  fwell,  purge,  and  emit  a naufe- 
ous  (tench  : at  length  the  carcafe  is  de- 
Itroyed  by  the  commotion,  and  refolved 
into  a putrid,  fetid,  ftercoraceous  matter; 
a large  part,  in  the  mean  time,  flying  off 
into  the  air,  fo  as  to  leave  but  a fmall 
proportion  of  a mucilaginoiis  pappy 
luhltance,  which  foon  grows  dry,  or 
turns  to  a kind  of  earth.  This  expe- 
riment is  univerfal,  and  holds  equally  of 
birds,  beads,  and  fiflies.  Whence  rivers, 
the  ocean,  and  the  atmofphere  itfelf  mult 
be  necelTarily  impregnated  with  ferment- 
ing, pntrefving,  and  putrefled  particles; 
•which  are  mixed  with  other  matters  and 
tlifperfed  through  the  immenfe  bodies  of 
thofe  fluids,  in  which  they  undergo  fuch 
changes,  whether  by  uniting  with  the 
falls  of  the  air  and  ocean,  or  otherwife, 
as  not  ordinarily  to  prove  deltruflive  or 
noxious  to  the  creatures  that  inhabit 
thofe  elements.  But  by  the  very  means 
by  which  bodies  are  diflblved,  and  re- 
duced to  their  firll  principles,  they  are 
ftill  kept  in  being.  . With  regard  to  me- 
dicine, we  know  that  neither  animal  nor 
vegetable  fubftances  can  become  aliment 
without  undergoing  fome  degree  of  pu- 
trefaflion.  Many  dilfempers  pi'oceed 
from  a deficiency  of  this  aflion.  The 
crifis  of  fevers  feems  to  depend  upon  it, 
and  even  animal  heat,  according  to  Dr. 
Stevenfon,  does  the  fame. 

Now  that  the  concoflion  of  the  humours 
is  nothing  elfe  but  putrefaflion,  fays  Dr. 
Pringle,  in  his  Ohfervatiorrs  on  the  dif- 
eafes  of  the  arrny,  feems  probable  from 
hence,  that  whenever  they  are  in  that 
Hate,  they  are  always  more  fluid,  and 
fitter  to  pafs  through  the  fmaller  velfels, 
where  they  ftsgnated  before.  The  of- 
fenfivenel's  of  the  fweats,  or  other  ex- 
cretions ronfequent  on  a ccifis,  is  alfo  a 
furefign'of  a high  degree  of  corruption. 
The  time  of  refolulion  or  putrelaflion 
depends  on  the  degree  of  heat,  the  habit 
of  the  patient,  and  on  the  part  obftruff- 
ed.  Refointion  is  the  putrefaiSfion  of 
theempafled  humour  only,  but  fuppura- 
tioo  implies  a coemption  of  the  vtlfels 
alfb.  ,This  manner  of  (peaking,  in- 
deed, has  been  difufed,  from  the  preju- 
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dices  that  nothing  was  putrid  but  wlut 
was  ofl'enfively  fo ; whereas,  in  fafl,  every 
fibre  becoming  more  tender,  and  humour 
thinner,  may  be  confidered  as  in  fome 
degree  putrid,  whether  the  change  tends 
to  the  better  health,  or  the  deftruflion  of 
the  perfon,  or  whether  it  becomes  grate- 
ful  oroffenfive  to'the  fenfes. 

As  all  the  humours  of  animal  bodies 
become  thinner  by  putrefaflion,  fo  the 
folid  or  fibrous  parts  are  thereby  re- 
laxed  and  rendered  more  tender;  and 
hence  the  extraordinary  bulk  of  the 
heart,  liver,  and  fpleen,  incident  to  per. 
fons  labouring  under  putrid  dil'eafes, 
may  be  accounted  for.  It  is  remarka- 
ble, that  in  difleffions  of  people  who  die 
of  the  plague,  the  heart  is  almoft  always 
found  of  an  uncommon  bignefs ; and  .is 
to  the  firurvy,  the  liver  and  fpleen  are 
fometimes  enlarged  to  fuch  a degree,  as 
to  be  feen  outwardly. 

Putrefaflion  is  always  found  to  generate 
air.  Hence  though  flefli  as  well  as  blood 
be  fpecifically  heavier  than  water,  yet 
dead  bodies  are  found  to  float,  after  lying 
fome  time  at  the  bottom,  from  air  ge- 
nerated in  the  bowels  by  putrefaftion. 
The  differences  between  putrefaffion  and 
fermentation,  according  to  Boerhaave, 
arethefe:  i.  A greater  groffnefs,  com- 
preflion  and  denfity  leems  required  in  pu- 
trefaflion,  then  in  the  fermentation  of 
vegetables.  %.  Putrefaflion  afls  upon  all 
vegetables  whatfoever,  provided  they  be 
foft  and  juicy  ; but  fermentation  only 
upon  fome,  and  not  upon  others.  3, 
The  hca,t  required  in  putrefaSion,  fpon- 
taneoufly  rifes  from  the  degree  of  aa 
healthy  human  body,  even  to  that  of  a 
violent  flame ; but  in  fermentation,  if 
the  degree  of  heat  rifes  up  to  that  of  an 
healthy  body,  the  fermenting  caufe  is 
difllpated,  and  the  Honor  turned  vapid ; 
for  the  heat  generated  by  fermsntation  is 
not  greater  than  that  of  feventy- five  de- 
grees, except  ill  the  fermentation  of  vi- 
negar, and  even  there,  unlels  the  heat 
be  immediately  flopped,  no  vinegar,  but 
a corrupt  vapid  liquor  will  be  obtained. 
4.  Putrefafifion  renders  all  the  faline  mat- 
ters volatile  and  alkaline,  the  oils  fetid 
and  volatile,  and  almoft  volatilizes  tbe 
earth  itfelf;  but  fermentation  makes  acids 
volatile  and  fiibtile,  and  contrary  to 
alkalies,  (piritiious,  graiefully  odorous 
and  inflammable;  and  it  generates  an 
acid  tartar,  that  leaves  an  alkaline  mat- 
ter as  fixed  in  the  fire,  as  the  fubjeS 
would  have  dene  before,  j.  The  lalis 
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that  by  putref.iftion  are  of  the  fame  Am- 
ple, alkaline,  fetid  volatile  nature,  are 
by  fermentation  acid,  in  a great  meafure 
fixed,  and  compounded  of  fpirit,  oil  and 
earth.  And,  6.  Pntrefaftion  is  a means 
of  intirely  converting  all  the  faline  vege- 
table matters  into  one  and  the  fame  Am- 
ple volatile  alkali ; but  fermentation  con- 
verts only  a fmall  part  of  the  faline  mat- 
ter of  vegetables,  into  a liquid,  volatile 
acid,  leaving  the  reft  almott  unchanged, 

PUTRID,  fomething  rotten,  or  putrified. 
Seethe  article  Putrefaction. 

Thus  a putrid  fever,  is  a fever  in  which 
the  humours,  or  part  of  them,  are  be- 
come putrefied,  as  in  malignant  fevers. 
See  the  article  Malignant. 

PUTTOCKS,  or  PuTTOCK  Jlirouds,  in 
a (liip,  are  fmall  ftirouds  which  go  from 
the  Ihrouds  of  the  main-maft,  fore-maft, 
andmizen-maft,  tothetop-maft  fiirouds; 
and  if  there  be  any  top-gallant  marts, 
there  are  puttocks  to  go  fi’om  the  top- 
maft  (hrouds  into  thefe.  Thefe  puttocks 
are  at  the  bottom  feized  to  a ftaff,  or  to 
forae  rope  which  is  feized  to  a plate  of 
iron,  or  to  a dead  man’s  eyes,  to  which 
the  lanniards  of  the  fore-maft  Airouds  do 
come. 

PUTTY,  the  fame  with  fpodium.  See  the 
article  SPODiUM. 

Putty,  in  its  popular  fenfe,  is  a kind 
of  pafte  compounded  of  whiting  and  lin- 
ked oil,  beaten  together  to  the  confiftence 
of  thick  dough. 

It  is  ufed  by  glaziers  f.ir  the  faftening  in 

. the  fquares  of  glafs  in  fafli-wlndows,  and 
by  painters  for  ftopping  up  the  crevices 
and  clefts  in  timber  and  wainfcots,  &c, 

PuTTY',  fometimes  alfo  denotes  the  powder 
of  calcined  tin,  ufed  in  polifliing  and 
giving  the  laft  glofs  to  works  of  iron  and 
Heel. 

PUTURA,  a cnflom  claimed  by  the  keep- 
ers of  foretts,  and  fometimes  by  baililfs 
of  hundreds,  to  take  man’s  meat,  horfe’s 
meat,  and  dog’s  meat,  of  the  tenants 
and  inhabitants  gratis,  within  the  per- 
ambulation ef  the  foreft,  or  liberty  of  the 
hundred. 

The  land  fubjeft  to  this  cuftom  is  called 
terra' putura. 

PYANEPSIA,  in  antiquity,  an  athenian 
feltival  celebrated  on  the  fcventh  day  of 
the  month  pyanepfion  ; which,  according 
to  the  generality  of  critics,  was  the  fame 
as  our  fepteinber. 

Plutarch  refers  the  inftitution  of  this  feaft 
to  Thefeus,  who  after  the  funeral  of  his 
father,  on  this  day  paid  his  yews  to  A- 


pollo, becaule  tbe  youths  who  refnrnei 
with  him  fafe  from  Crete  then  made  , 
their  entry  into  the  city.  On  this  occa- 
fion  thefe  young  men  putting  all  thnwas 
left  of  their  provifionts  into  one  kntle, 
Tailed  together  on  ir,  and  made  great 
rejoicing.  Hence  was  derived  the  cuftorn 
of  boiling  pulfe  on  this  feftival.  The 
Athenians  likewife  carried  about  an 
olive  branch,  bound  about  with  wool,  and 
crowned  with  all  forts  of  firft  futits,  to 
Agnify  that  fcarcity  and  barrennefs  were 
ceafed,  Anging  in  proceflion  a fong.  And 
when  the  folemnity  was  over,  it  was 
ufual  toerefl  the  olive-branch  before  theijr 
doors,  as  a prefervative  agaioft  fcarcity 
and  want. 

PYCNOSTYLE,  in  the  antient  architec- 
ture, is  a building  where  the  columns 
ftand  very  clofe  to  each  other ; only  one 
diameter  and  a half  of  the  column  being 
allowed  for  the  intercolumniations. 
According  to  Mr.'Evelyn,  the  pycno- 
ftyle  chiefly  belonged  to  the  compofite  or- 
der, and  was  ufed  in  the  moft  magnlA- 
cent  buildings  ; as  at  prefentin  the  pe- 
riftyle  at  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  which  con- 
Alts  of  near  three  hundred  columns;  and 
in  fuch  as  yet  remain  of  the  antients, 
among  the  late  difeovered  ruins  of  Pal- 
myra. 

PYCNOTICS,  the  fame  with  incraffants- 
See  the  article  Incrassatino. 

PYE,  or  Sea-pye,  hrematopus.  See  the 
article  HzemaTOPUS. 

PYGARGUS,  in  ornithology,  the  fako 
with  a yellow  cera,  and  with  the  tail- 
feathers  white  and  black  at  the  end. 
See  the  article  Falco. 

PYGME,  the  fame  with  cubit.  See  the 
article  CuBiT. 

PYGMY,  a perfon  not  exceeding  a cubit 

in  height. 

This  appellation  is  given  by  tbe  antienfs 
to  a fabulous  nation  faid  to  have  inha- 
bited Thrace  ; who  brought  forth  young 
at  five  years  of  age,  and  were  old  at 
eight ; thefe  were  famous  for  the  bloody 
war  they  waged  with  the  cranes. 

PYLORUS,  in  anatomy,  the  right  or 
lower  orifice  of  the  ftomach,  which  is 
connefiled  with  and  opens  into  the  inte. 
nines.  See  the  articles  Stomach  and 
Intestines. 

PYONY,  or  PiONY.  See  PiONy. 

PYRAMID,  in  geometry,  a fo- 

lid  ftandirig  on  a triangular,  fquare,  or 
polygonal  balls,  and  terminating  in  a 
point  at  the  top;  or,  according  to  Eu- 
clid, it  is  a folid  figure,  conDfting  of  fe- 

teral 
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<l>eral  triangles,  whofe  bafes  are  all  in  the 
fame  plane  and  have  one  common  vertex. 
See  plate  CCXXI.  fig.  «.  n°  i,  a,  3. 
Hence  the  fuperficies  of  a given  pyramid 
is  eafily  found  by  meafuring  thefe  trian- 
gles feparately;  for  their  fum  added  to  the 
area  of  the  bafe,  is  the  furface  of  the  py- 
ramid required. 

It  is  no  lefs  eafy  to  find  the  folid  content 
of  a given  pyramid  ; for  the  area  of  the 
bafe  being  found,  let  it  be  multiplied  by 

■ ■ the  third  part  of  the  height  of  the  pyra- 
mid, or  the  third  part  of  the  bafe  by  the 
height,  and  the  produft  will  give  the  fo- 
lid  contentj.as  is  demonttrated  by  Euclid, 
lib.  iz.  prop.  7. 

If  the  folid  content  of  a fruftum  of  a py- 
ramid is  required,  firft  let  the  folid  con- 
tent of  the  whole  pyramid  be  found  ; 
from  which  fubftraft  the  folid  content  of 
the'  part  that  is  wanting,  and  the  folid 
content  of  the  fruftum,  or  broken  pyra- 
mid, will  remain.  See  Frustum. 

Every  pyramid  is  equal  to  one  third  of  its 
circumfcribing  prifin,  or  that  has  the  fame 
bafe  and  height;  that  is,  the  folid  con- 
tent of  the  prifm  A B D (ibid.  n°  a.)  is 
equal  to  one  third  of  the  prifm  ABFE. 
For  Tuppofing  the  bale  Ac  B b a fqiiare, 
then  does  the  pyramid  confift  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  fuch  fquares,  whofe  lides 
or  roots  are  continually  increafing  in 
arithmetical  progreflaon,  beginning  at  the 
vertex  or  point  D ; its  bafe,  A « B A, 
being  the  greateft  term,  and  its  perpen- 
dicular height,  C D,  the  number  of  all 
the  terms : but  the  laft  term  multiplied 
into  the  number  of  terms-  will  be  triple 

the  fum  of  all  the  feries,  or S 
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' — the  folid  content  of  the  pyramid. 

All  pyramids  are  in  a ratio  compounded 
of  their  bafes  and  altitudes  ; fo  that,  if 
their  bafes  be  equal,  they  are  in  propor- 
tion to  their  altitudes ; and  vice  verfa. 
Equal  pyramids  reciprocate  their  bafes 
and  altitudes ; that  is,  the  altitude  of 
one  is  to  that  of  the  other,  as  the  bafe  of 
the  one  is  to  that  of  the  other. 

?YR  amib,  in  architeflure,  a folid  mafiive 
building,  which  from  a fquare,  triangu- 
lar, or  other  bafe,  rifes  diminiihing  to  a 
vertex  or  point. 

Pyramids  are  fometimes  ufed  to  preferve 
the  memory  of  lingular  events;  and 
fometimes  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity  the  glo. 
ry  and  magnificence  of  princes.  But  as 
they  are  efteemed  a fymbol  of  immortali- 
ty, they  are  moft  commonly  ulcd  as  fu. 
neral  monuments,  £uch  is  that  of  Ce- 


ftitus  at  Rome,  and  thofe  other  celebrafcj 
ones  of  Egypt,  as  famous  for  the  enor- 
mity of  their  fize,  as  their  antiquity. 
Thefe  are  fituated  oh  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Nile  almoft  oppofite  to  Grand  Cairo;  the 
bafe  of  the  largeft  covers  more  than  ten 
acres  of  ground,  and  is,  according  to 
fome,  near  feven  hundred  feet  high,  thb’ 
others  make  it  but  fix  hundred,  and  fome 
but  little  more  than  five  bundled.  The 
pyramid  is  faid  to  have  been,  among  the 
Egyptians,  a fymbol  of  human  life;  the 
beginning  of  which  is  reprefented  by  the 
bafe,  and  the  end,  by  the  apex;  on 
which  account  it  was,  that  they  ufed  to 
ere£f  them  over  fepulchres. 

PYRAMIDAL,  fomething  relating  to  a 
pyramid.  See  the  preceding  article. 

Pyramidal  NUMBERS.  See  Number,  ' 

PYRAMflDALES  papilla.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Papilla. 

PYRAMIDALIA  corpora,  in  anato- 
my, the  two  protuberances  of  the  medul- 
la oblongata.  The  fpermatic  veffels  are 
alfo  by  fome  authors  thus  termed. 

PYRAMIDALIS,  in  anatomy,  a final! 
muicle  in  the  abdomen  lying  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  re£lus.  It  lias  its  name  from 
its  figure,  and  its  origin  from  the  margin 
of  the  os  pubis,  with  a broad  flediy  head, 
whence  it  grows  gradually  narrower,  till 
it  ends  in  a fmall  round  tendon  in  the  li- 
nea  alba,  fometimes  almoft  at  the  navel, 
ffhis  niufcle  is  fometimes  fingle,  fotne- 
times  it  has  its  fellow,  and  in  fome  fub- 
je£ls  they  are  both  wanting. 

Pyramidalis  is  alfo  the  name  of  one  of 
the  dilatores,  or  mufcles  which  ferve  to 
turn  up  the  nofe.  This  mufcle  rifes  at 
the  foot  of  the  nofe,  and  is  ufually  con- 
tinuous with  the  frontalis.  It  defcends 
along  the  fide  of  the  nofe,  where  it  is  by 
degrees  a little  expanded.  It  is  inferted 
into  the  alae  of  the  nofe,  and  often  fends 
down  its  fibres  as  far  as  to  the  upper-lip. 

PYRAMIDOID,  the  fame  with  the  para- 
bolic I'pindle.  See  the  article  Parabolic. 

PYRATE.  See  the  article  Pirate. 

PYRENEAN  Mountains  divide  France 
from  Spain,  and  are  not  inferior  to. the 
Alps  in  height  : they  extend  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  ocean,  upwards  of 
two  hundred  miles  in  length  ; the  greateft 
breadth  being  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty. 

PYRENOIDES  processus,  in  anatomy, 
a procefs  of  the  I'econd  vertebra  of  the 
neck,  called  alfo  odontoides,  and  denii- 
formis. 

PYRETHRUM,  in  the  materia  medica> 
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the  roof  of  a fpecies  o f the  buphthalmum, 
called,  among  us,  pellitory  of  Spain. 

. See  the  anicle''BuFHTHALMUM. 

The  pyrethrum  is  a fmall  and  firm  root, 
about  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and 
from  a quarter  of  an  inch  to  a little  more 
in  diameter  ; its  furface  is  very  much  cor- 
rugated; it  is  of  a dulky -brown  colour 
bn  the  outfide,  and  appears  whitifh  with- 
in, It  is  to  be  chofen.  in  the  largeft  and 
perfeflefl:  pieces,  found  and  firm,  and 
not  brittle  nor  dufty.  The  eaftern  nations 
life  a great  deal  of  this  root,,  and  fend  it 
to  Cairo,  Conftantinople,  and  other 
places,  where  it  is  efteemed  an  excellent 
medicine  in  colics  and  difeafes  of  the 
brealt. 

There  is  another  kind  of  pyrethrum 
which  is  more  uncommon  here  than  the 
former:  this  is  fmaller,  flenderer,  and 
of  a paler  colour,  and  is  the  root  of  a 
fpecies  of  the  Chryfanthemum.  Pyre- 
thrum  of  either  of  thel'e  kinds  is  violently 
acrid  and  pungent,  whence  it  is  of  great 
fervice  in  the  tooth  ach,  and  other  difor- 
ders  of  the  head.  It  veliicates  the  nerves, 
and  alTifts  in  opening  their  obftrufilions, 
and  hence  is  given  in  fleepy  difeafes, 
apoplexies,  lethargies,  and  in  palfies  of 
the  tongue.  • It  is  fometimes  added  to 
clyfters  given  in  apoplefific  and  lethargic 
cafes. 

PYRETICS,  medicines  good  againft  fe- 
vers, SeeFEVEK.  and  Febrifuge. 

PYRICUBIUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  of  a genus  of  foflil  bodies,  ufually 
comprehended,  with  many  others  of  very 
different  figures  and  ftruftures,  under  the 
general  name  of  pyrites.  See  Pyrites. 

PYRIFORMIS,  in  anatomy,  a mul'cle  of 
the  thigh,  receiving  its  name  from  its 
figure,  which  refembles  that  of  a pear. 
It  rifts  thick  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
os  factum,  where  it  is  joined  to  the 
ileum  ; from  thence  it  runs  tranfverfely 
towards  the  joint  of  the  hip,  and  termi- 
nates In  a fliort  tendon,  which  is  inferted 
in  the  middle  of  the  internal  labium  of 
the  upper  edge  ofthe  great  trochanter,  by- 
two  or  three  branches. 

PYRIFLACIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  of  a genos  of  pyrites,  the  charaflers 
of  which  are  thefe  : they  are  compound, 
inflammable,  metallic  bodies,  found  in 
loofe  detached  maffes,  of  a Ample  and 
uniform,  not  ftriated,  internal  ftrublure, 
and  are  coveted  with  an  inveftient  coat  or 
cruft.  - See  the  article  Pyrites. 

PYRIPOLYGONIUM,  io  natural  hifto- 
ry,  the  name  of  a genus  «f  fofllls,  the 
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charaiflers  of  which  are,  that  they  ars 
compound,  metallic  bodies,  of  a regular 
'figure,  confifting  of  twelve  planes. 

There  is  only  one  known  fpecies  of  this 

• genus,  tho’  fubjeft  to  great  varietiea  in 
its  appearance;  and  this  has  been  by  au- 
thors hitherto  confounded,  with  many- 
other  bodies  of  a very  different  nature  and 
figure,  under  the  general  name  pyrites. 

PYRITES,  or  Pyrit.®;,  in  natural  hi- 
ftory, a name;  ufed  for  a clafs  of 
compound-inflammable  metallic  bodies 
found  in  detached  mafles,  but  of  no  de- 
terminately  angular  figure.  This  clafs 
Doblor  Hill  divides  into  two  orders,  the 
firft  of  which,  being  thofe  pyritae  of  a 
plain  and  fimple  internal  ftrufture,  com- 
prehends two  genera  : the  firft  genus, 
termed  pyriplaces,  are  thofe  pyritse  ofi 
fimple  internal  ttruflure,  and  covered 
with  an  inveftient  coat  or  cruft ; the  fe- 
cond  genus,  termed  gymnopyres,  are 
thofe  pyritse  of  a fimple  internal  ftruc- 
tnre,  and  not  covered  with  a cruft  ; the 

• lecond  order  being  thofe  pyritae  of  a re- 
gularly ftriated  internal  ftru£f«re  alfo 
compi-ehends  two  genera,  the  firft  term- 
ed pyritricha  are  thofe  pyritae  of  a fimple 
ftriated  texture  ; the  fecond  genus  called 
pyritrichipliylla  are  thofe  pyrit®  whofe 
ftri®  terminate  in  follaceous  ends. 

This  follile  is  recommended  by  fome  au- 
thors as  an  emmenagogue,  but  it  is 
fcarce  ever preferibed  with  this  intention; 
the  common  green  vitriol,  or  copperas 
ofthe'fliops,  is  made  from  it;  and  an 
acid  fomewhat  different  from  that  of 
pure  vitriol  may  be  drawn  off  from  it  by 
the  retort,. after  it  has  been  expofed  to  the 
air  till  it  moulders  away  ; this  is  of  great 
ufe  in  mineralogy,  and  is  a foivcnt  for 
feveral  folTils  that  none  of  the  other  acids 
will  touch.  See  the  article  Vitriol. 
PY^RITRICHIPHYLLUM,  in  natural 

hiftory,  the  name  of  a genus  of  foftils  of 
the  clafs  of  the  pyrites,  the  charafters  of 
which  are  thefe  : they  are  compound,  in- 
flammable, metallic  bodie.s,  found  in. 
loofe  mafles,  not  of  any  regul.arly  angu- 
lar figure,  and  of  a ftriated  texture,  with 
foliaceous  ends  to  the  ftrise,  appearing 
on  the  furface  or  within  the  mats.  See 
the  article  Pyrites. 

PYRITRICHUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  the 
name  of  a genus  of  pyrites,  the  charaflers 
of  which  are  thefe:  they  are  compound, 
inflammable,  metallic  foffiis,  always 
found  in  detached  malTes  of  no  regularly 
angular  figure,  and  of  a fimple  ftriated 
ftruflure.  See  the  article  Pyrites. 

PYR. 
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PYRMONT,  the  capital  of  a county  of 
that  name  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia  in 
Germany,  fuuaieti  on  the  confines  of  the 
duichy  cf  BninCwic,  in  ealt  long.  9'’, 
uoith  lat.  53°,  from  whence  we  receive 
the  heft  mineral  waters  in  Germany. 

The  country  all  about  where  thcl’e  I'prings 
are,  abound  wiih  materials  which  give 
virtue  to  the  waters,  anti  the  quarries  of 
Itone  wherever  they  are  dug  lend  up  I'pi- 
riluous  anil  martial  exhalations,  as  weil 
as  the  I’prings  that  run  from  them  ; and 
the  water  in  general  has  a vitriolic  talte, 
IJoti'man  obferves,  that  thefe  waters  con- 
tain a volatile  and  fubtile  principle  great- 
ly more  penetrating  and  ttrong,  as  well 
as  in  larger  quantities,  than  any  other 
mineral  water ; but  that  this  is  not  to 
be  expefled  in  them  any  where  but  upon 
the  Ipof,  for  thole  who  tranfport  them  to 
other  places,  are  conftrained  to  let  a part 
of  this  fly  off  to  preferve  the  reft.  If  ei- 
ther glafs  or  earthen  veffeis  be  filled  at 
the  fpring,  and  immediately  corked  or 
faftened  down,  the  conl'equetice  is,  that 
they  will  burft  on  the  firft  motion,  or 
heat  of  the  weather.  They  are  therefore 
forced  to  fill  them  qnly  in  part  firft,  and 
let  them  ftand  a while  for  this  fubtile 
fpirit  to  exhale  ; and  then  a while  after 
filling  them  up,  to  cork  and  fit  them  for 
carriage.  If  they  are  drank  on  the  fpot 
in  a morning  upon  an  empty  ftomach, 
they  afFe6I  the  nofe  with  a pungent  tin- 
gling, and  diftuib  the  head  for  many 
hours  afterwards.  If  they  are  taken  at 
the  fpiing,  they  purge  but  very  little; 
hut  if  taken, in  another  place  after  tran- 
fportation  they  purge  confiderably  more, 
and  render  the  Itools  black.  It  is  ob- 
. fervable  alfo,  that  if  they  are  left  in  an 
open  veffel  a few  days,  their  virtue  whol- 
ly exhales,  and  they  no  longer  purge. 
If  lea-leaves,  halauftine- flowers,  or  galls, 
are  put  into  this_water,  they  firft  change 
it  to  a blue,  from  that  to  a purple,  and 
finally  into  a black  i tt  little  fpirit  of 
vitriol  added  10  this  liquor  renders  it  as 
limpid  as  before.  If  any  acid  be  mixed 
with  this  water*  (here  is  raifed  an  effer- 
vefcence,  and  bubbles  of  air  are  carried 
up  in  great  quantity.  If  any  alkaline  • 
liquor  be  added,  there  is  no  ebullition 
raifed,  but  the  liquor  becomes  turbid  and 
milky,;  and  the  fpirit  of  vitriol  added  to 
this  renders  It  limpid  again,  fe'e.  It  ap. 
pears  upon  the  whole,  that  thepyrmont- 
waters  poftefs  a pure  extremely  penetrat, 
ing  and  elattic  mineral  Ipirit,  and  that 
in  a very,  large  proportion  ; ami  to  this 


their  virtues  are  to  be  principally  affit. 
huted. 

The  great  quantity  of  this  powerful  fpi. 
rit,  contained  in  the  waters,  makes  them 
more  fit  for  the  robuft  and  ftrong  confti- 
tutions,  when  d'epr.ived  by  illnefs,  ihan 
for  the  weak  and  tender  ones  ; but  even 
the  teiidereft  people  may  take  them,  only 
by  obferving  to  take  but  a fmall  dofe,  or 
to  dilute  them  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
common  water  immediately  before  taking 
them.  They  are  of  great  effic.ncy  in 
ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vifeera, 
opening  obftruflions,  and  ftimulating  in 
a proper  manner  the  excretory  dufls,  fo 
as  to  make  them  duly  perform  their  of. 
fice  ; and  Hoffman,  on  bis  own  experi- 
ence, recommends  them,  mixed  with, 
equal  quantities  of  milk,  as  good  in  fcor- 
butic  and  goii  ty  cafes. 

For  the  imitation  of  pyrmont-water,  or 
making  it  artificially,  lb  that  it  will  sot 
only  reftmble  the  natural,  but  will  have 
.the  fame  effeeff  a.s  a medicine,  fee  the  ar- 
ticle Mineral  Waters. 

PYROCTOGONIUM,  in  natural  hillory, 
the  name  given  by  Dr.  Hill  to  a genus  of 
feflils  comprehended  by  authors,  with 
many  others,  under  the  general  name  py- 
rites. See  the  article  Pyrites. 

PYROLA,  WINTER-GREEN,  in  botany, 
a genus  of  thedecandria-monogyniaclafs 
of  plants,  the  corolla  whereof  confilts  of 
five  roundifli,  hollow,  patent  petals ; the 
fruit  is  a roundllh,  deprelfed,  pentago- 
nal capfule,  containing  five  cells,  and 
opening  at  tire  angles  ; the  feeds  are  nu- 
merous, very  fmall,  and  paleaceous.  See 
plate  CCXXV.  fig.  4. 

In  medicine,  this  plant  has  the  credit  of 
being  efteemed  for  its  refr'geratmg,  de- 
ficcative,  aftiingent,  and  confolidating 
virtues  ; and  it  is  very  noted  as  a vulne- 
rary, whether  ul’ed  internally  or  exter. 
naily. 

PYROMANCY,  vn/joiuaiRia,  a kind  of 
divination  by  means  'of  fire.  The  anti- 
ents  imagined  they  could  foretel  future 
events,  by  infpefling  fire  and  flame;  and 
to  this  end,  they  confidered  its  diiedlion, 
which  way  it  turned  : I'oinetimes  they 
added  other  matters  to  the  fire,  fuch  as  a 
vefl’ei  full  of  urine,  having  its  neck  bound 
about  with  wool,  watching  narrowly  on 
which  fide  it  burft,  and  thence  taking 
their  auguiy  ; fometimes  they  threw  pitch 
on  it ; arid,  if  it  took  fiie  immediately, 
they  efteemed  it  a good  augury. 

PYROTFCHNY,  the  art  of 

fire,  or  a feitnee  which  teaihes  the  ma- 
nagement 
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aagement  and  application  of  fii'e,  in  fe- 
veral  operations.  Pyrotechny  is- of  two 
kinds,  military  and  chemical  : military 
pyrotechny  is  the  doilrine  of  artificial 
fire-works-  and  fire  arms,  teaching  the 
ftruflure  and  ufe  of  thofe  ufed  in  war, 
the  attacking  of  fortifications,  &c.  as 
gim-powder,  cannons,  bombs,  grana- 
does,  carcalTes,  mines,  fufees,  &c.  and 
thofe  made  for  amufement’s  fake,  as  roc- 
kets, ftarSj  ferpents,  S?c.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Gun-powder,  Cannon,  &c. 
Chemical  pyrotechny  is  the  art  of  ma- 
naging and  applying  fire  in  diftillations, 
calcinations,  and  other  operations  of  che-  - 
miftry.  See  Fire,  Distillation,  £s“f. 

pYROTICS,  errujoJIixa,  in  medicine,  cau- 
ftics,-  or  remedies,  either  afilually  or  po- 
tentially hot;  and  which  accordingly  will 
burn  the  flelh,  and  raife  an  efchar.  See 
the  article  Caustics. 

PYRRHICHA,  wvfftxn,  in  antiquity,  a 
kind  of  exercife  on  horfeback,  or  a feign- 
ed combat,  for  the  exercife  of  the  ca- 
valry. 

PYRRHICHIUS,  in  the  greek  and  latin 
poetry,  a foot  confining  of  two  fyllables, 
both  fliort,  as  deus.  See  Foot. 

PYRRHONIANS,  Pyrrhoneans,  or 
Pyrrhonists,  a feft  of  antient  philo- 
fophers,  fo  called  from  Pyrrho,  a native 
of  Elis,  in  Peloponnefus.  The  opinions 
of  thefe  philofophers,  who  were  alfo  call- 
ed fceptics,  terminated  in  the  incompre- 
henfibility.  of  .all  things,  in  which  they 
found  reafon  both  for  affirming  and  de- 
nying ; accordingly  they  fcemed,  during 
their  whole  lives,  to  be  in  fearch  of 
truth,  without  ever  acknowledging  that 
they  had  found  it;  hence, the  art  of  dif- 
puting  upon  all  things,  without  ever  go- 
ing farther  than  fufpending  our  judg- 
ment, is  called  pyrrhonifm. 

Pyrrho  maintained,  that  life  and  death 
were  equally  indifferent ; and  he  ischarg- 
ed  with  teaching,  that  honour  and  infa- 
my, the  juftice  and  injudice  of  aflions, 
depended,  folely  on  human  laws  and  citf- 
toms  ; and  in  a word,-  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  itfelf  honeft  or  difiioneft,  juft  or 
unjurt : an  abominable  dqclrine,  that 
opens  the  way  to  all  manner  of  crimes'. 

PYRUS,  the  pear-tree,  in  botany,  a ge- 
nus of  the  icofandria-pentagynia  clafs  of 
plants,  the  corolla  whereof  confifts  of  five 
roundifh  concave  petals,  inferted  into  the 
calyx;  the  fruit  is  an  umbilicated  apple, 
of  a figure  approaching  to  round,  flefhy, 
and  containing  five  cells,  formed  by 
^membranes : the  feeds  are  oblong,  obtufe, 
VOL.III, 
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acuminated  at  the  bafe,  convex  on  one 
fide,  and  plane  on  the  other. 

Under  this  gerufs  is  comprehended  the 
apple  and  the  quince-tree. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant  is  refrigerating, 
aftringent,  &c. 

PYTHAGOREANS,-  a fea  of  antient 
philofophers,  fo  denominated  from  their 
being  the  followers  of  Pythagoras  of  Sa- 
mos, who  lived  in  the  reign  ofTarquin, 
the  laft  king  of  the  Romans,  in  iheyear 
of  Rome  210  ; or,  according  to  Livy,  in 
the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius,  in  the  year 
of  the  world  3472, 

Pythagoras,  from  his  extraordinary  defire 
of  knowledge,  travelled  in  order  to  enrich 
his  mind  with  the  learning  of  the  feveral 
countries  through  which  he  paffed.  He 
was  the  firtt  who  took  the  name  of  philo- 
fopher,  that  is,  a lover  of  wifdom,  which 
implied,  that  he  did  not  afcribe  the  pof- 
feffion  of  wifdom  to  himfelf,  but  only  the 
defire  of  polTeffing  it. 

His  maxims  of  morality  were  admirable; 
for  he  was  for  having  the  ftudy  of  phi- 
iofophy  folely  tend  to  elevate  man  to  a 
refeinhlance  of  the  Deity.  He  believed 
th.at  God  is  a foul  diffufed' through  all 
nature,  and  that  from  him  human  fouls 
are  derived ; that  they  are  immortal,  and 
that  men  need  only  take  pains  to  purge 
themfelves  of  their  vices,  in  order  to  be 
united  to  the  Deity.  He  made  unity  the 
principle  of  all  things;  and  believed,  that 
between  God  and  man  there  are  various 
orders  of  fpiritual  beings,  who  are  the 
minifters  of  the  fupreme  being.  He  con- 
demned all  images  of  the  Deify,  and 
would  have  him  wbrftiipped  with  as  few 
ceremonies  as  poffible.  His  difciples 
brought  all  their  goods  into  a common 
flock,  contemned  the  pleafures  of  fenfe, 
abftained  from  fwearing,  eat  nothing  that 
had  life,  and  believed  in  the  doiSnne  of 
a metempfychofis.  See  the  article  Me- 
tempsychosis. 

Pythagoras  made  his  fcholars  undergo 
a feyere  noviciate  of  filence  for  at  lead 
two  years;  and  it  is  faid,  that  where  he 
difcerned  too  great  an  itch  for  talking,  he 
extended  it  to  five;  his  difciples  .were 
therefore  divided  into  two  clafles,  of 
which  the  firft  were  Ample  hearers,  and 
the  laft  fuch  as  were  allowed  to  propofe 
their  diffifulties,  and  learn  the  reafonS  of 
all  that  was  taught  there.  The  Pythago- 
reans, it  is  faid,  on  their  rifing from  bed, 
roufed  the  mind  vyith  the  found  o jibe 
lyre,  in  order  to  ijiake  them  more  fit  for 
the  adlions  of  the  day  ; and  at  night  re.’ 
13  N " fsiist" 
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fumed  the  lyre,  in  order  to  prepare  them- 
felves  for  fleep,  by  calming  all  their  tu- 
multuous thoughts.  The  hgurative  man- 
ner in  which  he  gave  his  inltruflions,  wa« 
borrowed  from  the  Hebrews,  Egyptians, 
and  other  orientals.  Some  think  he  de- 
rived his  philofophy  from  the  books  of 
Mofes,  and  that  he.converfed  with  Eze- 
kiel and,  Daniel, at  Babylon;  but  this 
is  mere  conjefture. 

Some  authors  fay,  that  he  left  nothing'in 
writing;  but  Laertius  and  orhers  attri- 
bute feverai  treatiles  to  him._  His  golden 
verfes,  attributed  by  fome  to  one  of  his 
difciples,  are  allowed  to  be  an  'exift  co- 
py of  the  fentiments  of  that  divine  philo- 
fopher,  from  whofe  fchool  proceeded  the 
greateft  ohilcfophers  and  legiihtors. 

PyTHEtiMA,  in  hoMny,  a plant  of  the 
pentandria-monogytiia  dais,  with  a hio- 
nopetalous  flower,  divided  into  five  linear 

' fegments,  ditpol'ed  Itar-ways  ; the  fruit  is 
a roundiih  trilocular  capfule,  containing 
a great  many  fmall  and  roundifh  feeds. 

PYTHIA,  in  antiquity,  the  prieftels  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  by  whom  he  delivered 
oracles  : flie  was  thus  called  from  the  god 
himfelf,  who  .was  denominated  Apollo 
Pythios,  from  his  flaying  the  lerpent 
Python. 


This  prieftefs  was  to  be  a pure  virgin ; 
llie  fat  on  the  lid  of  a brazen  veflel, 
mounted  on  a tripod  or  three-legged 
ftool ; and  thence,  after  a violent  enthu- 
fiafm,  delivered  her  oracles  in  a few  .am- 
biguous and  obfcure  verfes,  or  in  a fliort 
fenten’ce  in  pro.'e.  See  Oracle. 
PYTHIAN  GAMES,  in  antiquity,  folemn 
games  celebrated  near  Delphi,  in  honour 
of  Apoilo,  and  in  remembrance  of  his 
having  killed  the  ferpent Python. 

Thefe  were  held  every  two  years,  about 
the  month  Elapheholion,  which  anfwer- 
ed  to  our  February.  The  celebration  of 
tlicfe  games  was  attended  with  the  py- 
thian  fong,  in  which  was  celebrated  the 
fight  of  Apollo  and  the  ferpent.  The 
viftors  were  crowned  with  branches  of 
laurel ; tho’,  at  the  firft  inftitutlon,  the 
crown  was  of  bee.ch-!eaves.  See  Games, 
PYXIDIUM,  CUP-MOSS,'  in  botany,  a 
genus  of  molTes,  confdling  of  a firm, 
tough,  and  flexile  matter,  formed  into 
the  (hape  of  hollowed  cups,  ordrinking 
glaffes,  with  longer  or  flioi  ter  ftems. 
P'YXIS  NAUTICA,  tKe  SEAMAN’S  COM- 
PASS. See  the  article  Compass. 
Pvxi.s,  in  anatomy,  the.  acetabulum,  or 
- cavity  of  the  hip-bone.  See  the  articles 
Acetabulum  and  Femur, 


or  q',  the  fixteenth  letter,  and 
twelfth  confonant,  of  our  al- 
phabet ; but  is  not  to  he  found 
either  in  the  greek,  old  iatin,  or 
faxon  alphabets  ; and  indeed  fome  would 
entirely  exclude  it,  pretending  that  k 
ought  to.  be  ufed  wherever  this  occurs : 
however,  as  it  is  formed  in  the  voice  in  a 
different  manner,  it  is  undoubtedly  a di- 
flindl  letter  ; for  in  expreffing  this  found 
the  checks  are  contrafied,  and  the  lips, 
particularly  the  under  one,  are  put  into 
a cannular  §)rm,  for  the  pafi'age  of  the 
bteatb. 

The  q is  never  founded  alone,  but  in 
conjunflion  with  u,  as  in  qualitj,  quef- 
fion,  quite,  quote.  See.  ,and  never  ends  any 
englilh  word. 

As  a numeral,  Hands  for  yoo  ; and 
with  a dafh  over  it,  thus  , for 
500000, 

Ufed  as  an  abbreviature,  q.  fignifies  quan- 
tity, or  quantum  : thus,  among  phyfi- 
ctans,  q.  pi.  is  quantum  placet,  e,  as 


much  as  you  pleafe  of  a thing  ; and  q,  f. 
quantum  fufficit,  i.  e.  as  much  as  is 
necelTaiy.  Q^E.  D.  among  mathemati. 
cians,  is  quod  erat  demonifrandum,  i.  e, 
which  was  to  be  demonftrated  ; and 
Q;_E.  F.  quod  erat  faciendum,  i.  e. 
which  was  to  be  done.  D.  among 
grammarians,  is  quafi  didlum,  t.  e,  as 
if  it  were  faid,  or,  as  who  lliould  fay. 
In  the  notes  of  the  antients,  [lands 
for  Qiiintus,  or  Qmntius  ; Q^B.  'V.  for 
quod  bene  vertat ; Q^S.  S.  S.  for  quse 
fupra  feripta  funt ; M.  for  Quintus 
Mutius,  or  quomodo  ; Quaint,  for  Quin- 
tilius  ; and  Quasf,  for  qu^llor. 

QUACK,  among  phyficians,  the  fame  with 
empiric.  See  the  article  EMPIRIC . 

QUADRA,  in  building,  any  fquare  bor- 
dure,  or  frame,  encorapafling  a balTo  re- 
lievo, pannel,  painting,  of  other  work  ! 
it  is  alfo  ufed,  but  erroneoufly,  for  a 
frame  or  bordure,  of  any  other  form,  as 
round,  oval,  or  the  like. 

QUADRAGESIMA,  a denomination 

given 
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given  to  lent,  from  its  confifting  of  forty 
days.  See  the  article  Lent. 

Hence  alfo  the  firft  Sunday  of  lent  is  call- 
ed (^adragefima-funday,  and  the  three 
preceding  Sundays,  Qmnquagcfima,  Sex- 
agefima,  and  Septuagefima. 

QUADRANGLE,  in  geoinetry,  the  fame 
with. a quadrilateral  figure,  or  one  con- 
fiding of  four  fides  and  four  angles.  See 
the  article  Quadrilateral. 

QUADRANS,  the  quarter  or  fourth  p.art 
of  any  thing,  particularly  the  as,  or 
pound,  See  the  article  As. 

QUADRANT,  quadrans,  in  geometry, 
an  arch  of  a circle,  containing  90®,  or 
the  fourth  part  of  the  entire  periphery. 
See  the  articles  Circle  and  Degree. 
Sometimes  alfo  the  fpace,  or  area,  in- 
cluded between  this  arch  ami  two  radii 
drawn  fiom  the  center  to  each  extremity 
thereof,  is  called  a .quadrant,  or,  more 
properly,  a qudrantal  fpace,  as  bei.ng  a 
quarter  of  an  entire  circle. 

Qu'adrant  alfo  denotes  a mathematical 
inftrument,  of  great  ufe  in  aflronomy 
and  navigation,  for  taking  the  altitudes 
of  the  fun  and  liars,  as  alfo  for  taking 
angles  in  furveying,-  &c. 

This  indrument  is  varioudy  contrived, 
and  fiirnidied  with  different  apparatus, 
according  to  the  various  ufes  it  is  intended 
for;  but  they  all  have  this  in  common, 
that  they  confid  of  a quarter  of  .a  circle, 
whofe  limb  is  divided  into  go°.  Some 
have  a plummet  fufpended  from  the  cen- 
ter, and  are  furnidied  with  fights  to  look 
through. 

The  principal  and  mod  ufeful  quadrants 
are  the  common  furveying  quadrant, 
adronomical  quadrant,  Adam’s  qua- 
drant, Cole’squadtant,  Davis’s  quadrant, 
Gunter’s  quadrant,  Hadley’s  quadrant, 
horodiflical  quadrant,  Siiiton’s  or  Col- 
lin’s quadrant,  and  the  finical  quadrant, 
&c,  of  each  of  which  in  order. 

I.  The  common  furveying  quadrant, 
ABC  (pi.  CCXXII.  fig.  I,  n®  i.  is  made 
of  brafs,  wood,  or  any  other  folid  -fuh- 
ftance;  the  limb  of 'which  BC,  is  di- 
vided into  90®,  and  each  of  thefe  farther 
divided  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  the 
fpace  will  allow,  either  diagonally  or 
olherwife.  On  one  of  the  femi-di.tmeters 
A C,  are  fitted  two  moveable  fights  j and 
to  the  center  is  fometimes  alfo  fixed  a la- 
bel, or  moveable  index  AD,  bearing 
two  other  fights  ; but  in  lieu  of  thefe  laft 
fights  there  is  fometimes  fitted'a  telefcope : 
alfo  from  the  center  there  is  hung  a thread 
with  a plummet  j and  on  the  under  fide. 


or  face  of  the  inflrument  is  fitted  a ball 
and  focket.  ’oy  means  of  which  it  may 
be. put  into  any  pofition.  The  general 
life  of  it  is  for  taking  angles  in  a vertical 
plane,  comprehended  under  right  lines 
going  from  the  center  of  the  inllrument,  . 
.one  if  which  is  horizontal,  and  the  other 
is  direfted  to  foine,  vifible  point.  But 
befides  the  parts  already  dcfcribed,  there 
is  frequenlly  added  on  the  face  near  the 
center,  a kind  of  compartment,  E F, 
called  the  quadrat,  or  geometrical  fquare; 
which  is  divided  as  in  the  figure,  and  will 
he  farther  defcribed  under  the  article 
Quadrat. X 

This  quadrant  may  be  ufed  in  different 
fituations  : for  qb.ferving  heights  or 
depths,  its  plane  ‘mud;  be  difpofed  per- 
pendicularly to  the  horizon  ; but  to  take 
horizontal  diftances,  its  plane  is  difpofed 
parallel  thereto  : again,  heights  and  dif- 
tances may  be  .taken  two  ways,  ■u/iz.  by 
means  of  the  fixed  fights  and  plummet, 
or  by  the  label. 

As  to  the  manner  of  meafiiring  angles  by 
this  quadrant ; Let  there  be  an  angle  in 
a vertical  plane,  comprehended  between 
a line  parallel  to  the  horizon  H K and 
the  right  line  R A,  [Hid.  n®  z.)  com- 
ing from  the  fun,  moon,  a liar,  or  any 
remarkable  point  of  a tower,  or  hill : 
now  to  meafur'^  this  angle  R A H by  the 
quadrant,  let  the  inftrument  be  placed  in 
the  vertical  plane,  fo  as  that  its  center  A 
may  be  in  tlie  angular  point,  and  let  the 
fights  on  the  fide  C A be  direiled  to- 
wards the  objefl  at  R j then  the  degrees 
and  minutes  in  the  arch  B D,  cut  off  by 
the  plummet  or  perpendicular,  A D, 
veil!  meaiure  the  angle  RAH;  for, 
from  the  make  of  the  quadrant,  BAG 
is  a right  angle  ; therefore  B A R is 
likewife  a right  angle,  being  equal  to  it. 
But,  hecaufe  HK  is  horizontal,  and  AD 
perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  HAD  will 
be  a right  angle;  and'  therefore  BAR 
= H AD,  and  BAR-HABrrHAD 
— H AB,  or  R A H — B AD  ! but  the 
arch  ED  is  the  meafure  of  the  angle 
BAD,  confequently  it  is  hkewife  the 
meafure  of  RAH.  ^ T.  D, 

The  remaining  arch  on  the  quadrant, 
D C,  is  the  meafure  of  the  angle  R A Z, 
comprehended  between  the  forefaid  right 
line,  R A,  and  AZ  which  p.oinls  to  the 
zenith ; fo  that  the  arch  D C meafnres,  cr 
is  eqital  to  the  zenith  dldancc  nLP- AZ. 
For  the  farther  ufe  of  this  inftrument, 
in  meafuring  heights  and  diftances,  as 
alfo  for  taking  angles  like  a graphome- 
SN  a ter. 
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ter.  See  the  articles  Height,  .Gra- 
PHOMETEK,  Surveying,  &c. 
a.  The  aftronomical  quadrant  is  a large 
one  ufually  made  of  brafs,  or  wooden 
bars  faced  \vith  iron-plates;  having  its 
limb,  FK,  (pi.  CCXXII.  fig.  z.)  nicely 
divided  either  diagonally,  of  otherwil'e, 
into  degrees,  minutes,  and  feconds; 
and  furniflied  with  two  telefeopes,  one 
fixed  on  the  fide  of  the  quadrant,  at 
A 3 ; and  the  other  C D,  moveable  about 
the  center,  by  means  of  the  ferew,  G. 
The  dented  wheels,  (I,  H,)  ferve  to  di- 
re61:  the  inftrument  to  any  objeft,  or 
phtenomenon. 

The  ufe  of  this  curious  inftrument,  in 
taking  obiervations  of  the  fun,  planets, 
and  fixed  fttrs  is  obvious ; for  being 
turned  horizontally  upon  its  axis,  by 
means  of  the  teiefcope  A B,  till  the  ob- 
jefif  is  feen  through  the  removeable  te- 
iefcope; then  the  degrees,  &c.  cut  by 
the  index,  give  the  altitude  required. 

3. ' Adams’s  quadrant  differs  only  from 
Cole’s  quadrant,  in  having  an  horizon- 
tal vane,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  limb 
lengthened ; fo  that  the  glafs,  which 
cafts  the  folar  fpot  on  the  horizon-vane, 
is  at'the  fame  diftance  from  the  hot'zon- 
vane  as  the  fight-vane  at  the  end  of  the 
index. 

4.  Cole’s  quadrant  is  a very  ufefii!  in- 
ftrument invented  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Cole  • it  confifts  of  fix  parts,  ^'iz.  the 
ftafFAB  (pi.  CCXXII.  fig.  3.)  thequa- 
drantal-arch  DE  ; three  vanes  A,  B,  C ; 
artd  the  vernier,  F G. 

The  ftaff  is  a bar  of  wood  about  two 
feet  long,  an  inch  and  a quarter  broad, 
and  of  a fufficient  thicknefs  to  prevent  it 
from  bending  or  warping.  The  qua- 
drantal  arch  is  alfo  of  wood,  being  nearly 
equal  in  ftrength  to  the  fmall  arch  of  Da- 
vis’s quadrant,  and  is  divided  into  de- 
grees, and  third  parts  of  a degree,  to  a 
radius  of  about  nine  inches;  to  its  ex- 
tremities are'fixed  two  radii,  which  meet 
in  the  center  of  the  quadrant  by  a pin, 
round  which  it  eafily  moves.  The  fight- 
vane  A is  a thin  piece  of  brafs  almoft 
two  inches  in  height,  and  one  broad, 
placed  perpendicularly  on  the  end  of  the 
ftaff  A,  by  the  help  of  two  ferews  paf- 
ing  through  its  foot.  Through  the 
middle  of  this  vane  is  drilled  a fmall 
hole,  like  that  in  the  fight  vsne  of  Da- 
vis’s quadrant,  through  which  the  coin- 
cidence or  meeting  of  the  horizon  and 
folar  fpof  is  to  be  viewed.  The  hori- 
zon-vane  B is  about  an  inch  broad,  and 
two  inches  and  a half  high,  having  a flit 


cut  through  it  of  near  an  inch  long,  and 
a quarter  of  an  inch  broad  ; this  vane  is 
fixed  in  the  center-pin  of  the  inftrnment, 
in  a perpendicular  pofition,  by  the  help 
of  two  ferews  pafling  through  its  foot, 
whereby  its  pofition,  with  refpefl  to  the 
fight-vane,  is  always  the  fame;  their 
angle  of  inclinations  being  equal  to  for- 
ty-five degrees.  The  fliade-vane  C is 
compofed  of  two  brafs  plates;  the  one, 
which  ferves  as  an  arm,  is  about  four 
inches  and  a half  long,  and  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  broad,  being  pinned,  aS 
one  end,  to  the  upper  limb  of  the  qua- 
drant by  a ferew,  about  which  it  has  a 
fmall  motion;  the  other  end  lies  in  the 
.arch,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  arm  is 
dire£led  to  the  middle  of  the  center-pin  ; 
the  other  plate,  which  is  properly  the 
vane,  is  about  two  inches  long,  being 
fixed  perpendicularly  to  the  other  plate, 
at  about  half  an  inch  diftance  from  that 
end  next  the  arch  ; this  vane  may  be  iifed 
either  by  its  fhade,  or  by  the  folar  fpot 
calt  by  a convex  lens  placed  therein. 
And,  becaufe  the  wood -work  is  often 
apt  to  warp  or  twift,  therefore  this  vane 
may  be  reftified  by  the  help  of  a ferew, 
fo  that  the  warping  of  the  inftrument 
may  occafion  no  error  in  the  obfervation, 
which  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner  : -fet  the  line  G on  the  vernier 
againft  a degree  on  the  upper  limb  of  the 
quadrant,  and  turn  the  ferew  on  the 
backfide  of  the  limb  forward  or  back- 
ward, till  the  bole  in  the  fight-vane,  the 
center  of  the  glafs,  and  the  funk  fpot  in 
the  horizon-vane,  lie  in  a right-line. 

To  find  the  fun’s  altitude  by  this  initru* 
ment ; turn  your  back  to  the  fun,  hold- 
ing the  inlirument  by  the  ftalF,  with  your 
right  hand,  fo  that  it  be  in  a vertical 
plane  palling  through  the  fun ; apply 
your  eye  to  jhe  light-vane,  looking 
through  that  and  the  horizon-vane  till 
you  fee  the  horizon  ; with  the  left  hand 
Aide  the  quadrantal  arch  upwards,  un- 
til the  folar  fpot  or  lhade,  call  by  the 
Ihade  vane,  fall  direfilly  on  the  fpot  or 
flit  in  the  horizon-vane  ; then  will  that 
part  of  the  quadrantal  arch,  which  is 
raifed  above  G or  S (according  as  the 
obfervation  refpefiled  either  the  folar  fpot 
or  fliade)  lliew  the  altitude  of  the  fun  at 
that  time.  But,  if  the  meridian  al- 
titude be  required,  the  obfervation  mud 
be  continued,  and,  as  the  fun  ap- 
proaches the  meridian,  the  fea  will  ap- 
pear through  the  horizon. vane,  and  then 
is  the  obfervation  finilhed  j and  the  de- 
grees and  minutes  counted  as  before,  will 
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give  tile  fun’s  meridian  altitude ; or  the 
degrees  counted  from  the  lower  limb  up- 
wards will  give  the  zenith-diftance. 

5.  Davis’s  quadrant,  fo  called  from  its 
inventor  captain  Davis,  has  already  been 
defcribed  under  the  article  Back-staff. 
This  inhrument  has  got  the  name  of 
back-ftalF,  becaufe  the  obl'erver’s  back  is 
turned  towards  the  fun,  in  taking  its 
altitude:  it  is' alfo  called,  efpecialiy 
among  foreigners,  the  englifli  quadrant. 

6.  Gunter’s  quadrant,  fo  called  from  its 
inventor  Edmund  Gunter,  is  reprefented 
in  plate  CCXXII.  fig.  4 ; and  befides  the 
apparatus  of  other  quadrants^  has  a fte- 
reographical  projeftion  of  the  fphere  on 
the  plane.of  the  equinoflial.  It  has  alfo 
a calendar  of  the  months,  next  to  the  di- 
vifions  of  the  limb. 

Ufe  of  Gunter’s  quadrant,  i.  To  find 
the  fun’s  meridian  altitude  for  any  given 
day,  or  the  day  of  the  month  for  any 
given  meridian  altitude.  Lay  the  thread 
to  the  day  of  the  month  in  the  fcale  next 
the  limb)  and  the  degree  it  cuts  in  the 
limb,  is  the  fun’s  meridian  altitude.  Thus 
the  thread,  being  laid  on  the  15th  of 
May  cuts  59®  30',  the  altitude  fought ; 
and  contrarily  the  thread,  being  let  to 
the  meridian  altitude,  flrews  the  day  of 
the  month,  z.  To  find  the  hour  of  the 
day.  Having  put  the  bead,  vjhich  Hides 
on  the  thread,  to  the  fun’s  place  in  the 
ecliptic,  obferve  the  fun's  altitude  by  the 
quadrant!  then,  if  the  thread  be  laid 
over  the  fame  in  the  limb,  the  bead  will 
fall  upon  the  hour  required.  Thus  ftip- 
pofe  on  the  loth  of  April,  the  fun  being 
then  in  the  beginning  of  Taurus,  I ob- 
ferve the  fun’s  altitude  by  the  quadrant  to 
be  36®;  I place- the  bead  to  the  begin- 
ning of  Taurus  in  the  qcliptic,  and  lay 
the  thread  over  36®  of  the  limb ; and 
find  the  bead  to  fall  on  the  hour-line 
marked  3 and  g : accordingly  the  hour 
is  either  g in  the  morning,  or  3 in  the  af- 
ternoon. Again,  laying  the  bead  on 
the  hour  given,  having  firll  reilified,  or 
put  it  to  the  fun’a  place,  the  degree  cut 
by  the  thread  on  the  limb  gives  the  alti- 
tude. Note,  the  bead  may  be  I’eflified 
ptherwife,  by  bringing  the  thread  to  the 
day  of  the  month,  and  the  bead  to  the 
hour-line  of  ra.  3.  To  find  the  fun's 
declination  from  his  place  given,  and 
contrariwife.  Set  the  bead  to  the  fun’s 
place  in  the  ecliptic,  move  the_  thread  to 
the  line  of  declination  ET,  and  the 
bead  will  cut  the  degree  of  declination 
required.  Cantrarily,  the  bead  being 


adjulled  to  a given  declination,  and  fhd 
thread  moved  to  the  ecliptic,  the  bead 
will  cut  the  fun’s  place.  4.  The  fun’s 
' place  being  given,  to  find  his  right  afcen- 
fion,  or  contrarily.  Lay  the  thread  on  the 
fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the  degree 
it  cuts  on  the  limb  is  the  right  afcenfion 
fought.  Contrarily,  laying  the  thread 
on  the  right  afcenfion,  it  cuts  the  fun’s 
place  in  the  ecliptic,  j.  The  fun’s  al- 
titude being  given,  to  find  his  azimuth, 
and  contrariwife.  Rectify  the  bead  for 
the  time,  as  in  the  fecond  article,  and 
obferve  the  fun's  altitude ! bring  the 
thread  to  the  complement  of  that  alti- 
tude; thus  the  bc^l  will  give  the  azi- 
muth fought,  among  the  azimuth  lines. 

6.  To  find  the  hour  of  the  night  from 
fome  of  the  five  Itars  laid  down  on  the 
quadrant.  1.  Put  the  bead  to  the  liar 
you  would  obferve,  and  find  how  .many 
hours  it  is  off  the  meridian,  by  article 

Then,  from  the  right  afcenfion  of  the 
liar,  fubltraft  the  fun’s  right  afcenfion 
converted  into  hours,  and  mark  the  dif- 
ference; which  difference,  ddded  to  the 
obferved  hour  of  the  liar  from  the  meri- 
dian, Ihews  how  many  hours  the  fun 
is  gone  from  the  meridian,  which 
is  the  hour  of  the  night.  Suppofe 
on  the  15th  of  May  the  fun  is  in  the 
4th  degree  of  gemirii,  I fet  the  head 
to  avfluius;  and,  oWSrving  his  alti- 
tude, find  him  to  be  in  the  well  about 
5z®  high,  and  the  bead  to  fall  on  the 
hour-line  of  z in  the  sfternoon  ; then 
will  the  hour  be  ii  hours  50  min.  pad: 
noon,  or  10  min.  lliort  of  midnight  : 
for  6i°,  the  fun’s  right  afcenfion,  con- 
verted into  time,  make  4 hours  8 min. 
which  fubtrafiled  from  13  hours  58, min. 
the  right  afcenfion  of  arflurus,  the  re- 
mainder will  be  g hours  50  min.  which 
added  to  z hours,  the  obferved  diftance 
of  ariilurus  from  .the  meridian,  Ihews 
the  hour  of  the  night  to  be  1 1 hours  50 
minutes. 

7.  Hadley’s  quadrant,  (plate  CCXXII. 
^8-  5O  called  from  its  inventor  J. 
Hadley,  efq;  confifts  of  the  following 
particulars:  i.  An  o£lant,  or -j  part  of 
a circle,  ABC.  z.  An  index  D.  3. 
The  fpeculum  E.  4.  Two  horizontal 
glaffes,  F,  G.  5.  Two  fcreens,  K,  K. 
6.  Two  fight- vanes,  H,  I. 

The-oflant  confilts  of  two  radii,  A B, 
A C,  which  are  ftrengthened  by  the 
braces  L,'M,  and  the  arch  B C ; which 
though  containing  only  45°,  is  never- 
thelefs  divided  into^o  primary  divifions, 

each 
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each  of  which  (lands  for  degrees,  and 
are  numbered  o,  10,  *0,  30,  &c.  to  90; 
beginning  at  each  end  of  the  arch  for 
the  convenience  of  numbering  both  ways, 
either  for  altitudes  or  zenith-diftances  : 
again,  each  degree  is  fubdivided  into 
minutes. 

The  index  D,  is  a flat  bar,  moveable 
round  the  center  of  the  inftrument ; and 
that  part  of  it  which  Hides  over  the  gra- 
duated arch,  B C,  is  open  in  the  middle, 
with  Vernier’s  fcale  on  the  lower  part  of 
it;  and  underneath  is  a fcrew,  ferving  to 
fatten  the  index  againtt  any  divifion. 

The  fpeculum  E,  is  a piece  of  fiat  glafs, 
quickfilvered  on  one  fide,  fet  in  a brafs- 
box,  and  placed  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  inttrument,  the  middle  part 
of  the  former  coinciding  with  the  center 
of  the  latter.  And,  becaufe  the  fpecu- 
lum is  fi.xed  to  the  index,  the  pofition  of 
it  will  be  altered  by  the  moving  of  the 
index  along  the  arch.  The  rays  of  an 
obferved  objefl  are  received  on  the  fpe- 
culum,  and  from  thence  refledled bn  one 
of  the  horizon  glalTes,  F,  G ; which  are 
two  fmall  pieces  of  looking-glafs  placed 
on  one  of  the  limbs,  their  faces  being 
turned  obliquely  to  the  fpeculum,  from 
whence  they  receive  the  refledled  rays  of 
obferved  objefts.  This  glafs,  F,  has 
.only  its  lower  part  quickfilvered,  and  fet 
in  brafs-work ; the  upper  part  being  left 
tranfparent  to  view  the  horizon.  The 
glafs  G has  in  its  middle  a tranfparent 
flit,  through  which  the  horizon  is  to  be 
feen,  Atid  becaufe  the  warping  of  the 
wood-work,  and  other  accidents,  may 
dittend  them  from  their  true  fimation, 
there  are  three  fcrevVs  palling  through  their 
feet,  whereby  they  may  be  eafily  replaced. 
The  fcreens  are  two  pieces  of  coloured 
glafs,  fet  in  two  fquare  bxafs-frames  K, 
K,  which  ferve  as  fcreens  to  take  off  the 
glare  of  the  fun’s  rays  which  would  be 
otherwife  too  ftrong  for  the  eye  ; the  one 
is  tinged  much  deeper  than  the  other, 
and,  as  both  of  them  move  on  the  fame 
center,  they  may  be  both  or  either  of 
them  iifed  : in  the  fituation  they  appear 
in  thS  figure,  they  ferve  for  the  horizon- 
glafs  F ; but,  when  they  are  wanted  for 
the  horizon-glafs  G,  they  mutt  be  taken 
from  their  prefent  fituation,  and  placed 
on  the  quadrant  above  G. 

The  fight-vanes  are  two  pins,  H and  I, 
Handing  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of 
the  inttrunient ; that  at  H has  one  hole 
in  it,  oppofite  to  the  tranfparent  flit  in 
the  horizon-glafs  G j the  other,  at  I,  has 


two  hoI.es  in  it,  the  one  oppofite  to  tin 
middle  of  the  tranfparent  part  of  the  ho- 
rizon-glafs F,  the  other  rather  lower 
than  the  quickfilvered  part;  this  vane 
has  a piece  of  brafs  on  the  back  of  it, 
which  moves  round  a center,  and  ferves 
to  cover  either  of  the  holes. 

There  are  two  forts  of  obfervations  to  be 
made  with  this  inftrument;  the  one, 
wh^n  the  back  of  the  obferver  is  turned 
towards  the  objeft,  and  therefore  called 
the  back-obfervation  ; the  other,  when  the 
face  of  the  obferver  is  turned  towards  the 
objeft,  whichis  called  the  fore-obfervation. 
To  reflify  the  inftrument  for  the  fore- 
obfervation  : flacken  the  fcrew  in  the 
middle  of  the  handle  behind  the  glafs 
F ; bring  the  index  clofe  to  the  button 
h ; hold  the  inftrument  in  a vertical  pofi- 
tion, with  the  arch  downwards ; look 
through  the  right  hand  hole  in  the  vane 
I,  ^and  through  the  tranfparent  part  of 
th^lafs  F,  for  the  horizon  ; and  if  it 
lies  in  the  fame  right  line  with  the  image 
of  tffe  horizon,  feen  on  the  quickfilvered 
part,'  the  glafs  F is  rightly  adjufted  ; 
but,  the  two  horizon- lines  difagree, 
turn  fcrew  at  the  end  of  the  handle 
backwards  or  forwards,  until  thofe  lines 
coincide,  then  fatten  the  middle  fcrew  of 
the  handle,  and  the  glafs  is  rightly  ad- 
jufted. 

To  take  the  fun’s  altitude  by  the  fore-ob- 
fervation  ; having  fixed  the  fcreens  above 
the  horizon-glafs  F,  and  fuited  tliem 
proportionally  to  the  ftrength  of  the  fun’s 
rays,  turn  your  face  towards  the  fun, 
holding  the  inftrument  with  your  right 
hand,  by  the  braces  L,  M,  in  a vertical 
pofition,  with  the  arch  downwards  ; put 
your  eye  clofe  to  the  right  hand  hole 
in,  the  vane  I,  and  view  the  horizon 
through  the  tranfparent  part  of  the  hori- 
zon-glafs F,  moving  at  the  fame  time 
the  index  D,  with  your  left  hand,  till 
the  reflex  folar  fpot  coincides  with  the 
line  of  the  horizon  ; then  the  degrees 
counted  from  C,  or  that  end  next  your 
body,  will  give  the  altitude  of  the  fun  at 
that  time,  obfsrvibg  to  add  or  fubtrafl  16 
min.  according  as  the  upper  or  lower 
edge  of  the  fun’s  reflex  image  is  made 
ufe  of.  But  to' obtain  the  fun’s  meridian 
altitude,  which  is  the  thing  wanted,  in 
order  to  find  the  latitude  ; the  obferva- 
tions muft  be  continued,  and,  as  the  fun- 
approaches  the  meridian,  the  index  D 
muft  be  continually  moved  towards  B,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  coincidence  be- 
tween the  reflex  folar  fpot  and  the  hpri- 
7 zonj 
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Eon;  and  confequently,  as  long  as  this 
motion  can  maintain  the  fame  coinci- 
dence, the  obfervation  muft  be  continued 
and  when  the  fun  has  attained  the  meri- 
dian, and  begins  to  defcend,  the  coin- 
cidence will  require  a retrograde  motion_ 
of  the  index,  or  towards  C j and  then  is 
the  obfervation  finiftied,  and  the  degrees 
counted,  as  before,  will  give  the  fun’s 
meridian  altitude,  or  thofe  from  B,  the 
lenith-diftance ; obferving  to  add  i6'~ 
femidiam.  0>  if  the  fun's  lower  edge  is 
brought  to  the  horizon  j or  to  fubftrafl  16', 
when  the  horizon  and  upper  edge  coincide. 
To  take  the  altitude  of  a ftar  by  the  fore- 
obfervation : through  the  vane  H,  and 
the  tranfparent  flit  in  the  glafs  G,  look 
direfHy  to  the  ftar;  and  at  the  fame 
time  move  the  index,  till  the  image  of 
the  horizon  behind  you,  being  reflefled 
by  the  great  fpeculum,  is  feen  in  the 
quitk-filvered  part  of  G,  and  meets  the 
ftar;  then  will  the  index  ihew  the  de- 
grees of  the  ftar’s  altitude. 

To  reflify  the  inftrument  for  the  back 
obfervation  : flacken  the  fcrew  in  the 
middle  of  the  handle,  behind  the  glafs 
G ; turn  the  button  h on  one  fide,  and 
bring  the  index  as  many  degrees  before 
0,  as  is  twice  the  drip  of  the  horizon  at 
your  height  above  the  v/ater  ; hold  the 
jnftrument  vertical  with  the  arch  down- 
wards, look  through  the  hole  of  the  vane 
H,  and  if  the  horizon,  feen  through  the 
tranfparent  flit  in  the  glafs  G,  coincides 
with  the  image  of  the  horizon,  feen  in 
the  quick- filvered  part  of  the  fame  glafs; 
then  the  glafs  G is  in  its  proper  pofition. 
But  if  not,  fet  it  by  the  handle,  and 
fatten  the  fcrew  as  before. 

To  take  the  fun’s  altitude  by  the  back 
obfervation  ; put  the  ftem  of  the  fereens 
K,  K,  into  the  hole  r,  and,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  ftrength  or  faintnefs  of  the 
fun’s  rays,  let  one,  both,  or  neither  of 
the  frames  of  thofe  glafles  be  turned 
clofe  to  the  face  of  the  limb;  hold  the 
inttrument  in  a vertical  pofition,  with  the 
arch  downwards,  by,  the  braces' L,  M, 
with  your  left  hand;  turn  your  back  to- 
wards the  fun,  and  put  your  eye  clofe  to 
the  hole,  in  th'e  vane  H,  obferving  the 
horizon  through  the  tranfparent  flit  in 
the  liorizon-glafs  G ; with  your  right 
hand  move  the  index  D,  till  therefledted 
image  of  the  fun  be  feen  in  the  quick- 
iilvered  part  of  the  glafs  G,  and  in  a 
right  line  with  the  horizon  ; fwing  your 
body  to  and  fro,  and  If  the  obfervation 
be  well  made,  the  fun’s  image  '<Vill  be 


obferved  tobrufli  the  horizon,  and  the  de- 
grees reckoned  from  C,  or  that  part  of 
the  arch  fartheft  from  your  body,  will 
give  (he  fun’s  altitude,  at  the  time  of  ob- 
fervation; obferving  to  add  16  min.— 
the  fun’s  femidiameter,  if  the  fun’s  upper 
edge  be  ufed ; and  fubtra6tt  16  min. 
from  the  altitude,  if  the  obfervation  re- 
fpefted  the  lower  edge. 

The  direflions  here  given,  efpeclally  if 
joined  with  thofe  delivered  under  the  ar- 
ticle Latitude,  for  taking  of  alti- 
tudes at  fea,  would  be  fufficient,  were 
there  not  two  correflions  neceflary  to  be 
made,  before  the  altitude  can  he  accu- 
rately affigned,  <viz.  one  on  account  of 
the  obferver’s  eye  being  raifed  above  the 
level  of  the  fea,  and  the  other  on  ac- 
count of  the  refraftion  occafioned  in 
fmall  altitudes  by  the  hazinefs  of  the  at- 
raofphere. 

We  fliall  therefore  give  a table,  fliewing 
the  correftions  neceflary  to  be  made 
to  altitudes  on  both  thefe  accounts, 
whether  it  be  taken  by  Davis’s  or  Had- 
ley’s quadrant,  or  any  other  inftrument. 


height  of  the 
eye  in  feet. 
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General  rules  for  ufing  this  table  of  cor- 
reftions.  i.  In  the  fore-obfervations : 
add  the  fum  of  the  correftions  to  the 
obferved  zenith-diftance,  for  the  true 
zenilh-diftance  ; or,  take  the  fum  of  the 
correflions.from  the  obferved  altitude, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  altitude, 
z.  In  the  back-obfervations,  add  the 
dips,  or  corredlions  for  the  height  of 
the  eye,  and  fubttractihe  refractions,  for 
altitudes;  and  for  zenith-diftances,  fub- 
n:  act  the  dips,  and  add  the  refractions. 
Example : By  a back  obfervation,  the 
altitude  of  the  fun’s  lower  edge  was 
found  by  Hadleyts  quadrant  to  be  z;® 
J2,'j  the  eye’being  30  feet  above  the  be- 
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rizon.  By  the  table  the  dip  on  30  feet  is 
6',  and  the  refraction  on  a5“.is  z^;  there- 
fore 25°  la'— 16'  (— femidiatn '©  ) ~ 
34°  56',  and  24°  56'  + 6'  (by  rule  a) 
= 25°  a',  and  kftly  25°  a'  — %'  (by 
rule  a)  = a5°  the  true,  or  corrected 
altitude. 

We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  our 
defcription  and  ufe  of  Hadley’s  qua- 
drant, as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  bell  hi- 
therto invented.  ' 

8.  Horodictical  quadrant,  a pretty  com- 
modious inftrument,  fo  called  from  its 
ufe  in 'telling  the  hour  of  the  day. 

Its  conftruction  is  this : from  the  center 
of  the  quadrant,  C,  (plate  CCXXII. 
fig.  6.)  whofe  limb  A B is  divided  into 
ijp®,  defcribe  feven  concentric  circles  at 
intervals  at  pleafure  ; and  to  thefe  add 
the  ligns  of  the  zodiac,  fn  the  order  re- 
prefented  in  the  figure.  Then,  ap- 
plying a ruler  to  the  center  C,  and,  the 
limb  A B,  mark  upon  the  feveral- paral- 
lels the  degrees  correfponding  to  the  al- 
titude of  the  fun  whep  therein,  for  the 
given  hours ; connect  the  points  be- 
longing to  the  fame  hour  with  a curve 
line,  to  which  add  the  number  of  the 
tour.  To  the  radius  C A fit  a couple 
of  fights,  and  to  the  center  of  the  qua- 
drant C tie  a thread  with  a plum- 
met, and  upon  the  thread  a bead  to 
Aide. 

If  now  the  bead  be  brought  to  the  paral- 
lel wherein  the  fun  is,  and  the  quadrant 
directed  to  the  fun,  till  a vifual  ray  pals 
thro’  the  fights, the  bead  will  Ihew  the  hour. 
For  the  plummet,  in  this  fituation,  cuts 
all  the  parallels  in  the  degrees  corre- 
fponding to  the  fun’s  altitude.  Since 
then  the  bead  is  in  the  parallel  which 
the  fun  defcribes,  and  thro’  the  degrees 
of  altitude  to  which  the  fun  is  elevated 
every  hour,  there  pafs  hour-lines,  the 
bead  mull  fliew  the  prefent  hour.  Some 
reprefent  the  hour-  lines  by  arches  of  cir- 
cles, or  even  by  ftraight  lines,  and  that 
without  any  fenfible  error, 
g.  Sutton’s  or  Collins's  Quadrant,  (plate 
CCXXIII.  fig.  I.)  is  a ftereographic 
projection  of  one  quarter  of  the  fphere, 
"between  the  tropics,  upon  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic,  the  eye  being  in  its  north- 
‘ pole : it  is  fitted  fo  the  latitude  of  Lon- 
.'j  don.  The  lines,  running  from  the  right 
■ hand  to  the  left,  are  parallels  of  altitude ; 
and  thofe  eroding  them  are  azimuths. 
The  leffer  of  the  two  circles,  bounding 
the  projection,  is  one  fourth  of  the  tro- 
pic of  capricorn  ; the  greater  is  one  fourth 


of  that  of  cancer.  The  tvyo  ecliptics  .are 
drawn  from  a point  on  the  left  edge  of 
the  quadrant,  with  the  characters  of  the 
figns  upon  them ; and  the  two  horizons 
are  drawn  from  the  fame  point.  The 
limb  is  divided  both  into  degrees  and 
time;  and,  by  having  the  fun’s  altitude, 
the  hour  of  the  day  may  be  found  here  to 
a minute. 

The  quadrantal  arches,  next  the  center 
contain  the  calendar  of  months;  and  u(i. 
der  them,  in  another  arch,  is  the  fun’s  de. 
clination. 

On  the  projection  are  placed  feveral  of 
the  moll  noted  fixed  liars  between  the 
tropics  i and  the  next  below  the  pro- 
jection is  the  quadrant  arid  line  of  fiia- 
dows. 

To  find  the  time  of  the  fun’s  riling  or 
fetting,  his  amplitude,  his  azimuth, 
hour  of  the  day,  fife,  by  this  quadrant ; 
lay  the  thread  over  the  day  and  the 
month,  and  bring  the  bead  to  the  proper 
ecliptic,  either  of  fummer  or  winter,  ac- 
cording to  the  feafon,  which  is  called 
rectifying  ; then,  moving  the  thread, 
bring  the  bead  to  the  horizon,  in  which 
cafe  tjie  thread  will  cut  the  limb  in  the 
time  of  the  fun’s  rifing  or  fetting,  before 
or  after  fix ; and  at  the  fame  time  the 
bead  will  cut  the  horizon  in  the  degrees 
of  the  fun’s  amplitude. 

Again,  .obferving  the  fun’s  altitude  with 
the  quadrant,  and  fuppofing  it  found  45° 
on  the  fifth  of  May,  lay  the  thread  over 
the  fifth  of  May,  bring  the  bead  to  the 
fummer  ecliptic,  and  carry  it  to  the 
parallel  of  altitude  45°  ; in  which  cafe 
the  thread  will  cut  the  limb  at  55°  15', 
and  the  hour  will  be  feen  ariiong  the 
hour-lines  to  be  either  41'  pall  nine  in  the 
morning,  or  19'  pall  two  in  the  after- 
noon, 

Lallly,  the  bead  among  the  azimuths 
fliews  the  fun’s  diftance  from  the  fouth 
50“  41'. 

But  note,  that  if  the  fun's  altitude  be 
lefs  than  what  it  is  at  fix  o’clock,  the 
operation  mull  be  performed  among 
tliofe  parallels  above  the  upper  horizon; 
the  bead  being  rectified  to  the  winter 
elciptic. 

lo.  Sinical quadrant  (pl.’CCXXUI.  fig, 
2.)  confills  of  feveral  concentric  quadran- 
tal arches,  divided  into  eight  equal  parts 
by  radii,  with  parallel  right  lints  crolfing 
each  other  at  right  angles. 

Now  any  one  of  the  arches,  as  B C.  may 
reprefent  a quadrant  of  any  great  circle 
of  the  fphere,  but  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the 

horiz.ori. 
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horizon  or  meridian.  If  then  B C he 
taken  for  a quadrant  of  the  horizon,  ei- 
ther of  the  Tides,  as  AB,  may  reprefent 
the  meridian ; and  the  other  fide,  A C, 
will  reprefent  a parallel,  or  line  of  call 
and  well;  and  all  the  other  lines,  pa- 
rallel to  AB,  will  alfo  he  meridians  ; 
and  all  ihofe  parallel  to  A C,  eaft  and 
weft  tines,  or  parallels. 

Again,  the  eight  fpaces  into  which  the 
arches  are  divided  by  the  radii,  reprefent 
the  eight  points  of  the  compafs  in  a 
quarter  of  the  horizon  ; each  containing 

Ii'  15'- 

The  arch  BC  is  likewife  divided  into 
90®,  and  each  degree  fubdivided  into 
12',  diagonal-wife.  , 

To  the  center  is  fi.'ced  a thread,  wh'ch, 
being  laid  over  any  degree  of  the  qua- 
drant,  lerves  to  divide  th^  horizon. 

If  the  finical  quadrant  be  taken  for  a 
fourth  part  of  the  meridian,  one  fide 
thereof,  AB,  may  be  taken  for  tlie  com- 
mon radius  of  the.  meridian  and  equator; 
and  then  the  other,  A C will  be  half  the 
axis  of  the  world.  The  degrees  of  the. 
circumference,  B C,  vrill  reprefent  de- 
grees of  latitude,  and  the  parallels  to  the 
lideAB,  affumed  from  every  point  of 
latitude  to  the  axis  AC,  will  be  radii  of 
the  parallels  of  latitude,  as  likewife  the 
line  complement  of  thofe  latitudes. 
Suppofe  then  it  be  required  to  find  the 
degrees  of  longitude  contained  in  83  of 
the  lefler  leagues,  in  the  parallel  of  48’; 
lay  the  thread  over  4S'’  of  latitude  on 
the  circumference,  and  count  thence  the 
83  leagues,  on  A B beginning  at  A; 
this  will  terminate  in  Hy  allowing  every 
friiall  interval  4 leagues.  Then  tracing 
out  the  parallel  HE,  from  the  point  H 
to  the  thread  ; the  part  A E of  the  thread 
Ihews  that  125  greater  or  eqninoflial 
leagues  make  6°  15'  ; and  therefore  that 
the  83  lelTer  leagues  AH,  which  make 
the  difference  of  longitude  of  the  courfe, 
and  are  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  parallel 
HE,  make  6“  15'  of  the  faid  parallel. 

If  the  Ihip  fails  an  oblique  courfe,  fuch 
courfe,  betides  the  north  and  fouth  greater 
leagues,  gives  lelfer  leagues  eafterly  and 
wefterly,  to  be  reduced  to  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude of  the  equator.  But  thefe  leagues 
being  made  neither  on  the  parallel  of  de- 
parture, nor  on  that  of  arrival,  but  in  all 
the  intermediate  ones  ; we  muft  find  a 
mean  proportional  parallel  between 
them. 

To  find  this,  we  have  on  the  inftrnnient 
a fcale  of  crofs  latitudes.  Suppofe  then 
VpL.  III. 
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it  were  required  to  find  a mean  parallel 
between  the  parallels  of  40°  and  60“! 
with  your  comp.'.ifes  take  the,  middle  be- 
tween the  40th  and  60th  degree  on  the 
fcale;  this  middle  point  will  terminate 
again  ft  the  sift  degree,  which  is  the  mean 
parallel'  requii  ed. 

The  principal  ufe  of  the  finical  quadrant 
is  to  form  triangles  upon,  fimilar  to  thofe 
made  by  a ftiiids  vyay,  with  the  meri- 
dians and  parallels;  the  Tides  of  which 
triangles  are  meafureji  by  the  equal  in.., 
tervals  between  the  concentric  quadrants, 
and  the  lines  N and  S,  E and'W:  and 
every  fifth  line  and  arch  is  made  deepep 
than  the  reft. 

Now  luppofe  a ftiip  to  have  failed  130 
leagues  nonh-ean:,  one  fourth  north, 
which  is  the  third  point,  and  makes  an 
angle  of  ^3°  45^  wiih  the  north-part  of 
the  meridian:  here  are  given  the  courfe 
and  diftaneb  failed,  by  whjch  a triangle 
may  beformed  on  the  in.ftr'ument,  fimila'i: 
to  that  made  by  the  ihip’s  courfe;  and 
hence  the  unknown  parts  of  the  triangle 
may  be  found.  Thus  fuppofing  the  cen- 
ter A to  reprefen;  the  place  of  departure  ; 
count,  by  means  of  the  concentric  circles 
along  the  point  the  fliip  failed  on,  ot'ik. 
AD,  150  leagues:  then  in  the  triangle 
A E D,  fimilar  to  that  of  the  fhip’s  courfe, 
find  AB=:  difference  of  latitude;  and 
DE—  difference  of  longitude,  which 
muft  be  reduced  according  to  the  parallel 
of  latitude  come  to.  See  the  article 
Longit-ude,  Sfc. 

II.  Gunner’s  quadrant  (plate  CCXXIII, 
fig.  3.)  fometimes  called  gunner’s  fquare,. 
is  that  ufed  for  ele.vating  and  pointing 
'cannon,  mortars,  andconfifts  of  two 
branches  either , of  brafs  or  wood,  between 
which  is  a quadrantal  arch  divided  into 
90°,  beginning  from  the.fliorter  branch, 
and  turnifhed  with  a thread  and  plum- 
met, as  reprefented  in  the  plate  above 
referred  to. 

The  life  of  the  gunner's  quadrant  Is  ex- 
tremely eafy;  for  if  the  longeft  branch 
be  placed  in  the  rnciuh  of  the  piece,  and 
it  be  elevated  till  the  plummet  cut  the.de- 
gree  neccffiry  to  hit  a propofed  objefl, 
the  thing  is  done. 

Sometimes  on  one  of  the  furfaces  of  the 
long  branch,  are  noted  the  divifion  of  di- 
ameters, and  weights  of  iron-bullets,  as 
alfo  the  bores  of  pieces. 

Qa.aDRANT  ofaliitUiU.  (pljte  CCXXIII. 
fig.  4.)  is  an  pppendage  of  the  artificial 
globe,  confining  of  a lamina,  or  flip  of 
brafs,  the  length  of  a quadrant  ef  one  of 
15  O the 
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the  "veit  circles  of  the  g!obe,  and  gra- 
duated.  At  the  end,  where  the  divilion 
terminates,  is  a nut  riveted  on,  and  fur- 
nilh'ed  with  a fcrew,  by  means  whereof 
the  inftniment  is  fitted  on  to  die  meridi- 
an, and  moveable  round  upon  the  rivet, 
to  all  points  of  the  horizon,  as  reprefent- 
ed  in  the  figure  refeired  to. 

Itsufe  is^o  ferve  as  a fcale  in  raeafuring, 
of  altitudes,  amplitudes,  azimuths,  fefc. 
See  the  article  GLOBE. 

QUADRANTAL,  in  roman  antiquity,  a 
veflel  every  way  fquare  Mice  a die,  ferv- 
ing  as  a ineafure  of  liquids:  its  capacity 
was  eiglity  libras  or  pounds  ‘of  water, 
which  made  forty- eight  fe.'ttaries,  two 
prnas,  or  eight  congii. 

Qu  ADR  ANTAL  TRIANGLE,  a fpherica!  tri- 
' angle,  one-  of  whofe  fides  at  lead:  is  a 
quadrant  of  a circle,  and  one  of  its  an- 
gles a right  angle.  See  Triangle. 

QUADRAT,  quadratum,  a mathematical 
inftrumentj  called  alfo  a geometrical 
fquare,  and  line  of  fliadows  : it  is  fre- 
quently an  additional  member  on  the 
face  of  the  common  quadrant,  as  alfo  on 
thofe  of  Gunter’s  and  Sutton’s  quad- 
rant; but  we  (hall  deferibe  it  by  itfelf,  as 
being  a diftinfil  inftrument. 

It  is  made  of  any  folid  matter,  as  brafs, 
'wood,  &c.  or  of  any  four  plain  rules 
. joined  together  at  right  angles,  as  repre- 
fented  in  plate  CCXXIV.  fig,  1.  n°  1. 
where  A is  the  center,  from  which  hangs 
a thread  with  a fmall  weight  at  the  end, 
ferving  as  a plummet.  Each  of  the 
fides,  BE,  andDE,  is  divided  into  an 
hundred  equal  parts;  or,  if  the  fides  he 
. lobg  enough  to  admit  of  it,  into  a thou- 
fand  parts;  C and  F are  twd  fights,  fix- 
ed on  the  fide  A D,  There  is,  more- 
over, an  index  GH,  which,  when  there 
is  occafion,  is  joined  to  the  center  A,  in 
fuch  a manner  as  that  it  can  move  freely 
round,  and  remain  in  any  given  Ctuaiion  : 
on  this  inftrument  are  two  fights,  K,  L, 
perpendicular  to  the  right  line  going 
from  the  center  of  the  inftrument.  The 
ilde  DE  is  called  the  upright  fide,  or  the 
line  of  the  direJl  or  upright  fliadows; 
and  the  fide  BE  is  termed  the  reclining 
fide,  or  the  line  of  the  verfed  or  back- 
fhadows. 

To  ineafure  an  acceffible  height,  AB,’ 

, (Jbui.  n°  z.)  by  the  quadrat,  let  the  dif- 
lance  B D be  meafured,  which  fuppofe 
— pd  feet,  and  let  the  height  of  the  ob- 
ferver’s  eye  be  6 feet;  tliendlolding  .the 
inftrument  with  a fteady  hand,  or  rather 
refting  it  on  a fupport,  let  it  be  diieiled 
S ■ ■ 


towards  the  fnmmit  A,'  fo  that  it  maybe 
feen  clearly  through  both  fights.;  the 
perpendicular  or  plum-line  mean  while 
hanging  free,  and  touching  the  furface 
of  the  inftrument:  let  now  the  perpen- 
dicular be  fuppofed  to  cut  off  on  the  vip-i 
per  fide,  KN,  80  equal  parts;  it  is 
evident,  that  LKN,  A OK,  are  fimilar, 
triangles-,  and  (bv  prop.  4.  lib.  6.  of 
Euclid)  NKtKLttKC  (f.  e.  B D) 

: C A ; that  is,  80  : 100  : : 96  : C A ; 
therefore,  by  the  rule  of  three,  C A— 

96  X feet;  and  CB— 6 feet 

80 

being  added, Uie  whole  height  BA  is  ii6 
feet. 

If  the  obferver’s  diftance,  as  DE  (Ibid.) 
be  fuch,  that,  when  the  inftrument  is 
direfted  as  formerly  towards  the  fummit 
A,  the  perpendicular  fall  on  the  angle 
P,  and  the  diftance  BE  or  CG  be  no 
feet,  CA  will  alfo  be  izo  feet!  fov 
PG  : GH  ; : GC  : C A;  but  P G=: 
G H,  therefore  G C r:  C A ; that  is, 
CA  will  be  izo  feet,  and  the  whole 
height  B A=:  I z6  feet,  as  before. 

But  let  the  diftance  B F (ibid.)  be  300 
feet,  and  the  perpendicular  or  plum-line 
cut  off  40  equal  parts  from  the  reclining 
fide.  Now,  in  this  cafe,  the  angles 
QA  C,  QZ  I,  are  equM  (zp.  i.  Eucl.) 
as  ai-e  alfo  the  angles  QZ  I,  Z I S : there- 
fore LZ 1 5=0^  C ; but  Z S A, 

as  being  both  right : hence,  in  the  sequi- 
angular  triangles  A C S Z I,  we 
have  (by  4.  6.  Eucl.)  Z S : S I : ; C Qj 
CA;  that  is,  100  i 40  : : 300':  C A,  or 

C A an  120;  and  by  adding 

6 feet,  the  obferver’s  height,  the  whoje 
height  BA  will  be  izd  feet. 

To  meafure  any  diftance,  at  land  or  fea, 
by  the  quadrat.  In  this  operation,  tlie 
index  AH  is  to  be  applied  to  the  inftru- 
ment, as  was  (hown  in  the  defeription  ; 
and,  by  the  help  of  a fupport,  the  inftru- 
ment is  to  be  placed  horizontally  at  the 
point  A (ibid.  n°  3.)  then  let  it  be  turn- 
ed till  the  remote  point;  F,  whofe  diftance 
is  to'  be  meafured,  be  feen  through  the 
fixed  fights  : and  bringing  the  index  to 
be  parallel  with  the  other  fide  of  the  In- 
ftrument, obferve  through  its  fights  any 
acceffible  mark  B,  at  a diftance  ; then 
cari'ying  the  inftrument  to  the  point  B, 
let  the  immoveable  fights  be  direfled  to 
the  firft  ftation.  A,  and  the  fights  of  the 
index  to  the  point  F.  ]f  the  index  cut 
tlje  right  fide  of  the  fquare,  as  in  K,.  the 

pro- 
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propoi'tlon  wiU.be  (by  4.  6.)  BR  : R K : : 
BA  (the  diftance  of  ibe  ftations  lobe 
jneafured  with  a chain)  : A F,  the  die 
fiance  fought.  But  if  the  index  cut  the 
reclined  fide  of  the  fquare,  in  the  point 
L;  then  the  proportion  isL  S ; SB  ; ; B A : 
AG,  the  diftance  fought;  which,  ac- 
cordingly, may  be  found  by  the  rule  of 
three. 

Quadicat,  in  aftrology,  the  fame  with 
quartile.  See  the  article  Quartjle. 
Quadrat,  in  printing,  a piece  of  metal 
cart  like  the  letters,  to  fill  up  the  void, 
fpaces  between  words,  6fr.  There  are 
quadrats  oi'different  fizes,  as  m quadrats, 
n quadrats,  Sfr.  which  are,  rerpeftively, 
of  the  dinienfions  of  thefe  letters. 
QUADRATA  legio,  a fquare  legion, 
in  roman  antiquity,  one  confiding  of 
four  thoufand  men.  See  Legion. 
QUADRATIC  Equation,  in  algebra, 
that  wherein  the  unknown  equality  is  of 
two  dinienfions,  or  raifed  to  the  ftcond 
power.  See  Equation  and  Power. 
ConJiruBion  ^'Quadratic  equations. 

See  the  article  Construction. 
QUADRATING  o/'.rzpiVcf,  among  gun- 
ners, is  the  due  placing  of  a piece  of  ord- 
nance, and  poifing  it  in  its  carriage,  and 
having/its  wheels  of  an  equal  height,  &c. 
See  the  article  Gunnery. 
QUADRATOcubus,quadrato.qua- 

DRATO-CUBUS,  and  QUADRATO  CU- 
B0-CU3US,  according  to  Diophantus, 
Vieta,  Oughtred,  &c,  denotes  the  fifth, 
feventh,  and  eighth  powers.  See  the 
article  Power. 

QUADRATO-QUADRATUM,OrBIQ^ADRA- 
TUM,  the  fourth  power  of  numbers,  or 
the  produfl  of  the  cube  when  multiplied 
by  the  root. 

QUADRATRIX,  in  geometry,  a mecha- 
nical line,  by  means  whereof  we  can  find 
right  lines  equal  to  the  circumference  of 
circles,  or  other  curves,  and  their  feveral 
parts. 

Quadratrix  of  D'mof  rates,  fo  called  from 
Its  inventor  ' Dinotlrates,  is  a curve, 
whereby  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  is 
effefted  mechanically. 

Quadratrix  ’Tfehirnhaujiana,  is  a tran- 
fcendental  curve  invented  byM.  Tfch’rn- 
haufen,  whereby  the  quadrature  of  the 
circle  is  likewife  eftedled. 
QUADRATUM  - cuBi,  quadrato- 
quadrato-quadratum,  and  qua- 

DRATUM-SURDESOLIDI,  according  to 
the  Arabs,  denote  the  fixth,  eighth,  and 
tenth  powers  of  numbers.  See  Power. 
QUADP-ATURE,  quadratura,  in 


geomtfry,  denotes  the  fquaring,  or  re-- 
ducing  a figure  to  a fquare.  U bus,  the 
finding  of  a fquare,  which  fhall  contain 
jurt  as  much  lurface  or  area,  as  a circle, 
an  eliipfis,  a triangle,  &c.  is  the  qua- 
diMture  of  a'circlc,  eliipfis,  £fr. 

The  quadrature  of  refulinear  figures,  or 
method  of  finding  their  areas,  has  been 
delivered  nnder  their  feveral  articles  Tri- 
angle. Parallelogram,  Trape- 
zium, Polygon,  &c. 

But  the  quadtatuie  cf  curvilinear  TpaceSj 
as  the  circle,  eliipfis,  parabola,  &c,  is 
a matter  of  much  deeper  fpeculatior, 
making  a part  cf  the  higher  geometry  5 
wherein  the  doflrine  of  fluxions  is  tf 
fiogular  ufe.  See  Fluxion. 

Cafe  I.  Let  A R C (plate  CCXXIV.  fig. 
1.  n°  I.)  be  a curve  of  any  kind,  whofe 
ordijiates  R CB,  are  perpendicular  to 
thefaxis  A B.  Imagine  a right  line  b R^, 
perpendicular  to  A B,  to  move  paraU.  1 
to  it<elf  from  A towards  B ; and  let  tl  e 
velocity  thereof,  or  the  fluxion  of  the 
abfeifs  A b,  in  any  -propofed  pofition  of 
that  line,  be  denoted  by  bd,  then  will 
bn,  the  reftangle  under  iif  and  the  or- 
dinate iR,  exprefs  the  correfponding 
fluxion  of  the  generating  area  A^R; 
which  fluxion,  if  Ai  — w,  and  iR“_y, 
will  heyx.  From  whence,  by  fubllitut- 
ing  forjr  or  x,  according  to  the  equation 
of  the  curve,  and  taking  the  fluent,  the 
area  itfelf  AiR  will  become  known. 

But  in  order  to  render  this  Itill  more 
plain,  we  fhall  give  fome  example.',, 
wherein  x,y,  K,  and  zi  are  all  along  put 
to  denote  the  abfeifs,  ordinate,  curve- 
line, and  the  area  refpeflively,  unleCs 
where  the  contrary  is  exprel'sly  fpecified. 
Thus,  if  the  area  of  a right  angled  tri- 
angle be  required;  put  the  bafe  AH 
(/i.  n°  2.)  —a,  the  perpendicular  HM 
— b,  and  let  AEzzat,  beany  portion 
of  the  bafe,  confidered  as  a flowing  quan- 
tity j and  let  B R — be  the  ordinate,  or 
perpendicular  correlponding.  Then  be- 
caufe  of  the  fimilar  triangles  AKM  and 

h X 

ABR,  we  fliall  have  a\bi-.x‘.y— — . 

a 

Whence,  yx,  the  fluxion  cf  the  area 

ABR,  is,  in  this  cafe,  equal  to — 

and  confequently  tha  fluent  thereof,  or 
b 

the  area  itfelf,  — ; which,  therefore, 

zrz 

when  x—a,  and  BR  coincides  with  HM, 

, ab  AHxHM  , 

will  become — — — the  area 

a a 
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cf  tlie  whole  triangle  A H M ; as  is  all’o 
<leinonftrable  from  the  nrinciples  of  com- 
mon geometry.  See  Triangle. 

Again,  let  the  curve  ARMH  {ibid, 
Ti°  3.)  whofe  area  you  would  find,  be 
the’common  parabola;  in  which  cafe,  if 
ABrrar,  andBR=i_y,  and  the  para- 
metei—a;  we /hall  h.ivc  A =«Ar,  and 

II 

y~a'x'i  and  therefore  a — 

il  2l3  2ii 

■ 'i.  % • 1 31  a 3 

H X whence  u-~  Xa  x.  -zz  a x 
XA;  = t>'^'  = |xABx  BR.  Hence 
a parabola  is  two-thii  ds  of  areflangle  of 
the  fame  bafe  and  altitude. 

The  fame  conciufion  might  have  been 
found  more  eafily  in  terms  ofji : forar  = 

■ %y  V 1 ‘ / 

andi'— -=^;andconfequentlyK(“ 

^ -I 

yx)  — ■ ' T ; whence  uzz — m — x 
•i  a 3«  3 

•!L— If  — I X ABxB  R,  as  before. 

To  determine  the  area  of  the  hyperbolic 
curve  A MR  B {ibid.  n°  ip.)  whole  equa- 

. . m 11  m\n  , , 

non  IS  X y j whence  we  have 

?a+«  ' 

»)+«  — m 

a n 

n n 

ti  ~ — — — a XX  i and  there- 

~~Z  frt+n  ~m 
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fore  il  { ^ y X ")  — a 

m+n 


n 

X X X, 


X .V 


and  the  part  BH,  of  the  afymptote,  Is 
finite,  and  will  be  truly  exprelTed  by 
OT+a  n — m 


va 


XX 


the  fame  quantity  with 

m — n 

its.figns  changed  : for  the  fluxion  of  the 
r«-h;2  — m 

part  AMRB  being  a XX  x, 
that  of  its  fupplement  B RH  muft  con- 
m+n  — m 
n n 

fequently  be  — a xx  x,  where- 
m+n  I — m 


n 


X X 


n 


m 

n 


of  the  fluent  is  — - 
ar  + K n—m 
n n 

t .=  the  area  BRH,  which 

m—ii 

wants  DO  correflion  ; becaiife  when  x 
is  infinite,  and  the  area  BRHiro, 
the  faid  fluent  will  alfo  entirely  vanifh  $ 
m — « 


fince  the  value  of  x 
m-\-n 


, which  is  a di- 


whofe  fluent  is  u ~- 

m 

■»i+n  n-^m  * 

K n 

•na  XX  , . , 1 

' ; which,  when  x r:  0, 

n—m 

will  alfo  be  ~ 0,  if  » be  greater  than  m ; 
therefore  the  fluent  requires  no  correc- 
tion in  this  cafe;  the  area  AMR  B,  in- 
cluded between  the  afymptote  A M,  and 
the  ordinate  B R,  being  truly  defined  by 
my-n  n — m 

n n 

xa  XX  , „ , 

— — — — , as  above.  But  if  K be 

n — m 

le's  than  m,  then  the  fluent,  when  x ~ 
o,  will  be  infinite,  becaufe  the  index 
n—m  . . 

■ being  negative,  o becomes  a divi- 

m y-u  , 

for  to  na  ; whence  the  area  AMRB 
will  alio  be  iiifinite. 

But  here,  the  area  BRH,  comprehend- 
ed between  the  erdinate,  the  cuive, 


vifor  to  a , is  then  infinite. 

Cafe  If.  Let  ARM  {jbid.  n<>  5.), be  any 
curve,  whofe  ordinates  C R,  C R,  are 
all  referred  to  a point  or  center;  conceive 
a right  line  CR  H,  to  revolve  about  the 
given  center  C,  and  let  a point  R,  move 
along  the  faid  line,  fo  as  to  trace  out  or 
deferibe  the  propofed  curve  A R M. 
Now  it  is  evident,  that,  if  the  point  R 
was  to  move  from  any  pofition  Q^,  with- 
out changing  itsdirefillon  and  velocity,  it 
w'ould  proceed  along  the,  tangent  Q_S, 
inftcad  of  the  curve,  and  deferibe  areas 
Qj  C,  Q_S  C,  about  the  center  C,  pro- 
pdrtional  to  the  times  of  ihtir  defeription; 
becaufe  thofe  areas  or  triangles,  having 
the  fame  altitude,  C P,  are  as  the  bates 
Q_r  and  QS ; and  thefe  are  as  the  times 
becaufe  the  motion  in  the  tangent,  upon 
that  fuppofiticn,  would  he  uniform. 
Hence,  ifRS  betaken  to  denote  the  va- 
lue of  IS,  the  fluxion  of  the  curve  line 
AR,  the  correfponding  fluxion  of  the 
area  ARC,  will  be  truly  reprefented  hy 
the  uniformly  generated  triangle  Q_C  S. 
And  putting  the  perpendicular  CP,  drawn 
from  the  center  to  the  tangent,  equal  to 
„ „ , rii,  0.5x0  P\  ^ 

j,  we  fhill  have  — (rz — ^ i;  for 

a a 

the  fluxion  of  the'area,  from  whence  the 
area  iifelf  may  be  found. 

Bat 
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But  fince,  in  many  cafpSj  the  value  of  2 
cannot  be  computed  (from  the  property 
of  the  curve)  without  confiderable  trouble, 
the  two  following  exprellions,  for  the 
fluxion  of  the  atea,  will  commonly  be 


found  more  commodious,  w’2. 


y X 


1 1 


and 


where  t rz  R P,  and  rv  — the  arch 


B N of  a circle,  defcribed  about  the  cen- 
ter C,  at  any  diftance  a (=CB).  Thefe 
exprelfions  are  derived  from  that  above, 
in  the  following  manner,  z ;J}  : :jr 


(C  R)  ; t (R  P)  ; therefore  z 

s z syy  ^ 

confequenily  — zz — -■ 
a 2 r 


and 

which  is  the  fitft 


exprefiion.  Again,  becaufe  the  velocity 
ol'R,  in  the  direflion  of  the  tangent,  is 
denoted  by  a,  that  in  a diredlion  perpen- 
dicular to  C Q_^(whereby  the  point  R re- 
volves about  the  center  C)  will  be  (zz 

^-^X«)zz— ; which  being  to  x,  the 
CR  y 

velocity  of  the  point  N,  about  the  fame 
center,  as  the  diftance  or  radius  C R ■(_)’) 

to  the  radius  C N (a)  yve  have 

si,  y"- X , 

vxs  and confequently, — zz — “>  "’uicn 

t V /r  ^ A 

IS  the  other  expreliion. 

In  order  to  illuftrate  this  cafe,  let  it  be 
required  to  determine  the  area  of  the  cir- 
cular feflor  AOR  (ibid,  n®  6.)  for 
putting  the  radius  AO  (or  O R)  — a, 
the  arch  AR  (confidered  as  variable  by 
the  motion  of  R)  zziz,  and  R r zz  2 : the 
fluxion  of  the  area  will  here  be  exprefled 

■by  — ( zz  the  triangle  6 R r)  : whence 

-the  area  itfelf  is  :z: — zzAOX^ARj  fo 
2 . 

that  it  appears,  that  the  area  of  any  circle 
is  exprelfed  by  a reflangle  under  half  the 
circumference,  and  half  the  diameter. 
See  the  article  Rectification, 

Again,  fuppofe 'it  were  required  to  find 
"the  area  of  a femi-circle  ARE  H (ibid. 
n°  7.)  Put  the  diameter  AH  zz  fl,  AB 
zz  x',  and  ERtzj',  as  ulual,  and 
we  have  Jr  “:zn  x — x x , and  confequent- 

ly  a ( zz yx)=  -T  ax— XX  = «V^xX 

But  as  this  exprefiion  does  not 


X’  ' 

I 

admit  of  a fluent  in  finite  terms,  it  mult 
be  refolved  into  an  infinite  feries,  -viz. 


n'zze®-v'rxxi — — 


SX* 


2«  Za^- 


I 1 


x'^x  ~x^x  ■ 


T_ 

■ X^  X 


r &C,  — fl'^xx’x— . 

za 

From  whence  the  fluent  of  every 
term  being  taken,  according  to  the  com- 
mon method,  there  will  come  out  w — 

, 4 5.  2 9 it 

■flT„ax  x"-  x^  X^  yx  '■ 


3 5a"'28i2^  yziiy  704«‘t 

fife.  =xv/^xl"~A  _^_ 

— 3 28/3 

■ — — — , £°c.  zz  the  area  ABR.  Now 
704a'*' 

when  X zz  a,  the  ordinate  B R,  will 
coincide  with  the  radius  O E j in  whicli, 
cafe,  the  area  becomes  zz  J izy/f  a a x 

3 'TTz“~T7'  , b^C.  ZZ 

<3  Vi 


-X  0.O666 — o.  I — o.ooSg — 0.0017 


—0004,  S?c.  ZZO.1964.  a’' 9 which  tnul-. 
tiplied  by  2,  gives  0.3928  for  the  area 
qf  the  femi-circle  A E H,  nearly. 

As  the  foregoing  feries  converges  but 
flowly,  it  may  be  of  ule  to  try.  whether, 
by  computing  the  area  of  a iefter  portion 
ABR,  that  of  the  whole  may  not  be  ob- 
tained more  quickly;  and  where  x being 
finall  in  comparifon  of  a,  thq  feries  may 
have  fuch  a rate  of  convergency,  that  a 
fmall  number  of  terms  wilf  be  fulficient. 
Now,  in  order  to  this,  it  is  vvell  known 
that,  if  the  arch  AR,  be  taken  zz  i 
A E,  or  30®,  the  fine  BR  will  be  | A^Oj 
and  confequently  AB(zzx)zzAO—. 

O B zz  A O v/OR- — which,  if 
the  radius  AO=i,  will  be  0.1339746, 
very  nearly.  This,  therefore,  vvill  be 
the  value  of  a,  being  I'ubftituted  in  the 
fore-mentioned  feries,  nsiz.  s/ ax^  X 


3 


X 0.6666666 — 0.0 1 3 75 — 0.0001603 

— 0.0000042,  bSc.  zz  o.'o693505  x 
o 653io46zzo.045293lzzihe  area  ABR; 
which,  added  to  the  area  O B R (zz  O B 

X 5 BR  = b/ |:Xizzo.2l65o63)  gives 
0.2617994,  for  the  area  of  the  leflbt 
AOR,  the  treble  whereof  0.7853982 
(becaufe  A R zz-f  AE)  will  therefore  be 
the  area  of  the  whole  quadrant  A O E s 
and  this  nuinber,  found  by  taking  only 
four  terms  of  the  feries,  is  true  to  the  lait 
decimal  place. 

If  it  were  required  to  find  the  area  of  the 

log?.- 
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logarlihtnic  fpiral  CBAC  (ibidi  n'*  8.) 
let  the  right  line  AT,  touch  the  curve 
in  A ; upon  which,  from  the  center  C, 
let  fall  the  perpendicular  C T.  Then, 
lince  by  the  nature  of  the  curve;  the  angle 
T AC  is  every  where  the  fame  ; the  ra- 
tio of  AT  (f)  to  C T (r)'  will  here  be 
conftant;  and  therefore  the  fluent  of 

~X  — i=-X"^=:  the  area  of  CBAC. 
t 1 t 4 

Again,  to  find  the  area  CRRC  {ibid. 
r.°  9.)  of  the  I'niral  of  xArchimedes, 
CRRR;  let  AC  be  a tangent  to  the 
curve  at  the  center  C,  about  which  cen- 
ter, with  the  radius  A.C  {zza)  fuppofe 
a circle  Agg,  to  he  defcribed  ; then  the 
arch  (or  ablcifs)  A^,  rorrefponding  to 
any  propofed  ordinaie  C R,  being  to  that 
ordinate  in  a given  or  conltantratio  (fup- 
pofe as  m\a  n)  we  have  x (—Ag)  — 

~ ; therefore  u j and 

» i.a  lan 

confequently  u—— — —the  area  CRR  G, 
ban 

Laftly,  let  the  curve  propofed  be  the  el- 
liplis  AEB  {ibid,  n°  10, ) whofe  area 
; is  required  ; in  order  to  find  which,  put 
the  tranfverfe  axis  ABizrrz,  and  the  conju- 
gate axis  (a  CE) —0,  and  we  (hall  have 
(by  the  property  of  the  curve)j/  (mDR):r 

£.\/ ax—xx-,  and  confequently  « (— 
a 

yx')  zz  -xxv^ ax — XX—  the  fluxion 
CL 

of  the  area  ARD.  But  a a; — xx 
is  known  to  exprefs  the  fluxion  of  the 
correfponding  fegment  AD«,  of  the  cir- 
cumfcrihing  femi  circle,  whofe  fluent  is 
thertfore  given,  or  may  be  found  by  the 
ineihod  of  quadrating  the  circle  above  de- 
livered. Let  thi.s  fluent  be  denoted  by 

A,  and  that  of ^x-f\/ ax — xx  will 
a 

confequently  be  rz  - X A.  Hence,  the 
a 

area  of  the  fegment  of  an  ellipfis  is  to  the 
atea.cf  the  correfponding  fegment. of  its 
circumfcribing  circle,  as  the  lefier  axis 
tf  the  ellipfis  i.s  to  the  greater ; whence  it 
follows,  that  the  whole  ellipfis  piufl:  be  to 
the  whole  circle  in  the  fame  ratio. 
f^ADRATURE,  in  aftfonomy,  that  afpeft 
■ of  the  moon  when  Ihe  is  90°  diftant  from 
tlm  fun  j or  vjhen  (lie  is  in  a middle  point 
«f  her  crbir,  between  the  points  of  con- 
junition  and  oppdlition,  namelv,  in  the 
fitlt  and  third  quarters.  See  MooN. 
Quahr  AT.tiRE-ciNEs.  aretwo  lines  placed 
on  Gunter’s  fettor ; they  are  marked  with 


Q_.  and  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  : of  which 
Q_^fignifies  the  fide  of  the  fquare,  and  the 
other  figures  the  fides  of  polygons  of  5, 
6,  7,  Sfc.  fides.  S,  on  the  fame  indro-, 
ment.  Hands  for  the  femi-diameter  of  a 
circle,  and  90  for  a line  equal  to  90® 
in  circumference. 

QUADRATUS,  in  anatomy,  a name 
given  to  feveral  mufcles  on  account  of 
their  fquare  figure  ; as,  i.  The  quadra- 
tus  femoris,  or  of  the  thigh,  which  has 
its  origin  from  the  tubercle  of  the  il'chi- 
um,  and  its  termination  at  an  eminence 
between  the  two  trochanters.  2.  Thequa- 
dratus  lumborum,  or  of  the  loins,  which 
has  its' origin  in  the  anteriorand  fupcrior 
part  of  the  polterior  procefs  of  the  os  ilei, 
and  its  end  at  the  tranfverfe  apophyfes  of 
the  vertebras  of  the  loins,  the  laft  verte- 
bra of  the  thorax,  and  the  laft  rib.  3. 
The  quadratus  of  the  radius,  which  has 
its  origin  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ulna, 
and  its  termination  oppofite  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  radius. 

(JUADREL,  in  building,  a kind  of  arti- 
ficial ftone,  fo  called  from  its  being  per- 
fefilly  fquare. 

The  quadrels  are  made  of  chalky  earth, 
Efc.  and  dried  in  the  (hade  for  two  years. 
Thefe  were  formerly  in  great  requeft 
among  the  Italian  architefls. 

QUADRIGA,  in  antiquity,  a car  or  cha- 
riot drawn  by  four  horfes. 

Ca  the  reveries  of  medals,  we  frequently 
fee  the  emperor  or  viflory  in  a quadriga, 
holding  the  reins  of  the  horfes  ; whence 
thefe  coins  are,  among  the  curious,  called 
nummi  quadrigati,  and  viftoriati. 

QUADRILATERAL,  in  geometry,  a 
figure  whofe  perimeter  confifts  of  four 
right  lines,  making  four  angles  ; whence 
it  is  alfo  called  a quadrangular  figure. 
The  quadrilateral  figures  are  either  a 
parallelogram,  trapezium,  reflangle, 
fquare,  rhombus,  or  rhomboides.  See 
Trapezium,  Rectangle,  {Sc. 

QUADRILL,  quadrilla,  a little  troop  or 
company  of  cavaliers,  pompoufly  drefted, 
and  mounted  forthepeiformanceofcarou- 
fals,  jufts..  tournaments,  runnings  at  the 
ring,  and  other  gallant  divertifements. 

A regular  caroul'al  is  faid  to  have  at  le.'sft 
four,  and  at  naoft  twelve  quadrills.  Of 
' thefe  quadrills  each  is  to  confift  of  at  leall 
three  cavaliers,  and  at  moft  of  twelve. 
The  quadrills  are  djftinguKhed  by  the 
, forms  of  th'eir  habits,  or  the  diverlity  of 
their  colours. 

Quadrille  is  alfo  a garne  at  cards,  fome- 
times  called  ombre  by  four ; which 
chiefly  differs  from  ombre  by  three,  in 

beipg 
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being  played  by  four'perfons,  and  hav- 
ing ail  the  forty  cards  dealt  out,  to  each 
perfon,  at  ten  each.  See  Ombre. 

The  general  laws  of  this  game  are,  i. 
It  is  not  permitted  to  de.il  the  cards  any 
otherwife  than  four  by  three,  the  dealer 
being  at  liberty  to  begin  with  which  of 
thofe  numbers  he  pleai'es.  2.  If  he  who 
plays  either  fans  prendre,  or  calling  a 
king,  names  a trump  of  a different  luit 
from  that  his  game  is  in,  or  names  two 
feveral  fuifs,  that  .which  he  firft  named 
rnuft  be  the  trump.  3.  He  who  plays 
mutt  name  the  trump  by  its  proper  name, 
as  he  likewife  mutt  the  king  he  calls.  4. 
He  who  has  faid  I pafs,  mutt  not  be 
again  admitted  to  play,  except  he  plays 
by  force,  upon  account  of  his  having  fpa- 
dille.  5.  He  who  has  alked  the  queftion, 
and  has  leave  given  him  to  play,  is 
obliged  to  do  it  5 but  he  mutt  not  play 
fans  prendre  except  he  is  forced  to  do  it. 
6.  He  who  has  the  four  kings  may  call 
the  queen  of  either  of  his  kings,  y. 
Neither  the  king  nor  queen  of  the  fuit 
which  is  trumps,  mult  be  called.  8. 
He  who  has  one,  or  feveral  kings,  may 
call  any  king  he  has  in  his  hand  ; in 
fuch  cafe,  if  he  wins,  he  alone  mutt  make 
fix  tricks:,  if  he  wins  it  is  all  his  own, 
and  if  he  lofes  he  pays  all  by  himfelf.  9. 
Every  one  ought  to  play  in  his  turn,  but 
for  having  done  otherwife  no  one  mutt  be 
beaded.  10.  He,  however,  whofe  turn 
it  is  not  to  play,  having  in  his  hand  the 
king  the  ombre  has  called,  and  fhall 
trump  about  with  either  fpadille,  manille, 
or  bafto,  or  fliall  even  " play  down  the 
king  that  was  called,  to  give  notice 
of  his  being  the  friend,  muft  not  pretend 
to  undertake  the  vole;  nay  he  mutt  be 
condemned  to  be  beafted  if  it  appears  that 
he  did  it  with  any  fraudulent  detign. 
1 1.  He  who  has  drawn  a card  from  his 
game,  and  prel'ented  it  openly  in  order 
to  play  it,  is  obliged  fo  to  do,  if  his  re- 
taining it  may  be  either  prejudicial  to  the 
game  or  give  any  intimation  to  the 
friend,  efpecially  if  the  card  is  a mata- 
dore  : but  he  who  plays  fans' prendre,  or 
calls  his  own  king,  is  not  fubjeff  to  this 
law.  12.  None  ought  lo  look  upon  the 
tricks,  nor  to  count  aloud  what  has  been 
played,  except  when  it  is  his  turn  to 
play,  but  to  let  every  one  reckon  lor  him- 
ielf.  Ip  He  who  inllead  of  turning  up 
the  tricks  before  any  one  of  his  piayerr, 
lljail  turn  up  and  difcover  his  g-me, 
inuft  be  equally  beaded  with  hlni  whofe 
cards  he  had  fo  difcovered,  the  one  pay- 


ing one  half  and  the  other  the  like.  14, 
He  who  renounces  mull:  be  beafted  as 
many  times  as  he  has  fo  done  ; but  if’the 
cards  are  mixed  he  is  to  pay  but  one  beaft. 
15.  If  the  renounce  prejudices  the  game, 
and  the  deal  is  not  played-out,  every  one 
may  take  up  his  cards,  beginning,  at  the 
trick  where  the  renounce  was  made,  and 
play  them  over  again.  16.  He  who 
fliews  the  game  bef-re  the  deal  is  out  muft 
be  beafted,  except  he  play  fans  prendre. 
17.  None  of  the  three  inatadores  can  be 
commanded  down  by  an  inferior  trump. 
j8.  If  he  who  plays  fans  prendre  with 
the  matadores  in  his  hand,  demands 
only  one  of  them,  he  muft  receive  only 
that  he  mentioned.  19.  He  who  inllead 
of  fans  prendre  fliall  demand  matadores, 
not  having  them;  or  he  who  fliall  de- 
mand fans  prendre  inllead  of  matadores, 
cannot  compel  the  players  to  pay  him 
what  is  really  his  due.  20.  Matadores 
are  only  paid  when  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  ombre,  or  of  the  king  his  ally, 
whether  all  in  one  hand  or  feparately  in 
both.  21.  He  who  undertakes  the  vole 
and  does  not  make  it,  mult  p-ay  as  much 
as  he  would  have  received  had  be  won 
it.  22.  He  who  plays  and  does  not  make 
three  tricks  is  to  be  beafted  alone,  and 
muft  pay  all  that  is  to  be  paid  ; and  if  he 
makes  no  iricks  at  all,  he  muft  alf'o  pay 
to  his  two  adverfaries  the  vole,  but  not 
to  his  friend.  ^ 

QUADRUPEDS,,  in  zoolo- 

gy, a clafs  of  land  animals,  with  hairy 
bodies,  and  four  limbs  or  legs  proceeding 
from  the  trunk  of  their  bodies  : add  to 
this,  that  the  females  of  this  clafs  are  vi- 
viparous,  or  bring  forth  their  young 
alive,  and  nourilli  them  with  milk  from 
their  teats. 

This  clafs,  though  Hill  numerous  enough, 
w.ill  be  coitfiderabiv  lelfcned  in  numher, 
by  throwing  out  of  it  the  frog,  lizard, 
and  other  tour-fooled  amphibious,  ant-* 
mais.  See  the  article  Amphibious. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  increafed 
by  ihe  admiffion  of  the  ba.t ; which,  from 
its  having  the  fore-f.et  wehhed  with  a 
memhnne,  and  ufing  them  as  birds  ilu 
their  wings  in  flying,  has  erroneoufly 
been  ranked  among  the  bird-klml.  See 
the  article  Bird. 

Linnteus,  who'e  hiftory  of  zoology  we 
have  generally  followed,  lubdivide.s  the 
quadriiped-clafs  into  fix  orders,  which  he 
cliaradlerizes  from  the  ruirber,  flgii.-e, 
and  difpofition  oftheirtcelh  ; tliefirtl  order 
he  calls  anthrbpomorpha,  frrm  their  re- 
fembl.m;e 
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femblance  to  the  hoinai)  (hape : thefe  have 
Jour'  fore-teeth  in  each  jaw,  as  repre- 
fenteii  in  plate  CCXXV.  fig.  i.  i. 
The  ferae,  or  beafts  of  prey,  make  the 
fecond  order,  and  are  diftinguiflied  by 
having  fix  ftarp  pointed  fore  teeth  in 
earh  jaw,  and  very  long  canine  teeth, 
ibid.  n’.  i.  The  third  order,  denomi- 
nated agri®,  is  fufficiently  dillingnilhed 
by  having  no  teeth  at  all,  ibid,  n”  3. 
The  glires  make  the  fourth  clafs,  and  are 
diltingiiilhcd  by  having  the  fore-teeth 
only  two  in  nnriiher,  and  thofe  prominent! 

'ibid.  n°  4.  The  pecora  conftitute  the 
fifth  order,  and  have  no  fore-teeth  at  all 
in  the  upper-jaw,  and  the  fore- teeth  in 
the  lower- jaw  are  fix:  ibid.  n»  5.  The 
fixth  and  lad  order  is  that  of  the  jumen- 
ta,  the  teeth  of  which  are  few  in  num- 
ber, and  difpofed  in  an  irregular  manner, 
quite  different  from  that  of  any  of  the 
five  preceding  orders:  ibid,  n®  6.  See 
the  article  Anthropomorpha,  &'c. 

QUADRUPLATORES,  among  the  Ro- 
mans,  were  informers,  who  had  the 
fourth-part  of  the' confifeated  goods  for 
their  pains. 

QUADRUPLE,  a fum  or  number  multi- 
plied by  four  or  taken  four  times. 

This  word  is  particularly  ufed  for  a gold- 
coin  worth  four  times  as'much  as  that 
whereof  it  is  the  quadruple. 

JQyjE  EST  EADEM,  in  law,  vvords  ufed 
in  pleadings,  to  fupplv  the  want  of  tra- 
veri’e ; as  where  a defendant  juftifies  a 
trefpafs  or  an  aflault  at  another  day  or 
place  than  is  fpecified  in  the  plaintiff’s  de- 
claration, he  ought  to  fay,  qua  eji  eadem 
tranfgreJJiG,  See. 

Quve  PL'URa,'  in  law,  was  formerly  a writ 
that  lay  where  an  icqiiifition  had  been 
taken  by  an  efeheator,  of  Ibcli  lands, 
fife,  whereof  a perfon  died  feifed,  and  it 
was  fuppofed  thafall  the  lands  were  not 
found  by  the  inquifition. 

Qy,ffi  sERViTiA,  a writ  relating  to  fer- 
vices,  &c. 

QUAiRE,  in  law,  is  where  any  point  is 
dou'-fed  of. 

QUESTUS,  in  law,  fignifies  whatever  a 
perfon  has  by  pnrebafe  ; as  hSreditas  de- 
notes that  which  one  has  by  defeent,  or 
hercditai y right.  See  PuRCH.aSE. 

TJUAIL,  co/urnix.  See  COTURNIX, 
Quails,  on  being  imported,  pay  a duty 
ef  I 8.  the  dozen;  and  draw 

back,  on  exportation,  is.'  4-i%°,_,d. 

QU .AKERS,  a religious  fe6l  which  made 
its  firfl  appearance  in  England  during  the 
interregnum;  fo  called,  in  derifion,  from 
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certain  umifual  tremblings,  with  which 
they  were  feized  at  their  firft  meetings. 
Their  founder  was  George  Fox,  a fhoe- 
maker,  born  at  Draiton,  in  Leictfter- 
fliire;  who,  as  he  worked  at, his  trade, 
ufed  to  meditate  much. on  the  Scriptures; 
at  length  he  began  to  fee  vifions,  and  let 
up. for  a preacher.  He  propofed  but  few 
articles  of  faith,  infifting  chiefly  on 
moral  virtue,  mutual  charity,  the  love 
of  God,  and  a deep  attention  to  the  in- 
ward motions  and  fecret  operations  of  the 
fpirit.  He  required  a plain  fimple  wor- 
fliip,  and  a religion  without  ceremonies, 
making  it  a principal  point  to  wait  in 
profound  filence  the  direflions  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Quakers  were  at  firfl:  guilty  of  fome  ex- 
travagancies, but  thefe  wore  off,  and  they 
fettled  into  a regular  body,  profefling 
great  aufterity  of  behaviour,  a lingular 
probity  and  uprightnefs  in  their  dealings, 
a great  frugality  at  their  tables,  and  a 
remarkable  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  in 
their  drefs. 

The  fyftem  of  the  quakers  is  laid  down 
in  fifteen  the'fes,  by  Robert  Barclay,  in  a 
fenfible,  well  wi'ote  apology,  addreffed 
to  Charles  II.  Their  principal  doflrines 
are,  That  God  has  given  to  all  men, 
without  exception,  fupernatural  light, 
which  being  obeyed  can  fave  them  ; and 
that  this  light  is.  Chrift,  the  true  light, 
which  lightelh  every  man  that  comeih 
into  the  world  : that  the  Scriptures  were 
indeed  given  by  infpiration,  and  are  pre- 
ferable fo  all  the  other  writings  in  the 
world  I but  that  they  are  no  more  than 
lecondary  rules  of  faith  and  praftice,  in 
fubordinatton  to  the  light  or  fpirit  of 
God,  which  is  the  primary  rule  : fhat 
immediate  revelation  is  net  ceafed,  a 
meafure  of  the  fpirit  being  given  to  every 
one  : that  all  fuperllitionsand  ceremonies 
in-  religion  of  mere  human  inftitution, 
ought  to  be  laid  afide  ; as  alfo,  in  civil 
fociety,  the  faluting  one  another  by  pul- 
ling off  the  hat,  bowing,  or  the  like ; 
and  the  faying  joa  inftead  of to  a 
Angle  perfon  : that  men  and  women 
ought  to  be  plain  and  grave  in  their  ap- 
parel, fober  and  juft  in  their  whole  con- 
verfation,  and,  at  a word,  in  all  their 
(dealings  ; and  not  to  fwear,  to  go  to  war, 
to  fight  in  private  qu.arrels,  or  even  10 
bear  any  carnal  weapons.  They  alio 
entirely  fet'  afide  the  two  facraments, 
baptifm  and  the  lord’s  fupper  ; admit 
no  clergy  among  them,  but  any  one, 
without  diltinflion,  who  is  of  a fober  life) 
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and  believes,  him  ov  herfelf  to  be  moved 
thereto  by  the  fpirit,  is  allowed  to  preach 
in  their  affemblies  ; and  they  hold  it  un- 
lawful to  pay  tythes,  or  church-rates. 
In  (hort,  they  are  a quiet  inolFenfive 
people,  of  exemplary  morals,  remark- 
ably charitable  and  friendly  to  each  other, 
and  have  never  yet  been  guilty  of  perfe- 
cution,,  though  they  have  had  it  in  their 
power. 

As  to  difcipline  and  polity,  the  affairs  of 
the  community  are  managed  in  their 
affemblies,  of  which  there  are  feveral 
kinds ; as  monthly,  quarterly,  yearly, 
fecond  days  meetings,  and  meetings  of 
fufferings'.  The  monthly  and  quarterly 
meetings  are  held  in  their  rerpeSlive 
counties,  to  which  deputies  are  fent  from 
the  feveral  particular  meetings,  and  en- 
quiry is  made  info  the  flate  of  each  meet- 
ing ; who  violate  the  laws  of  the  com- 
munity ; who  pay  tythes  or  church-rates, 
and  who  fuffer  for  . the  non-payment  of 
either : here  too-  they  excommunicate 
and  receive  again  into  their  communion. 
Of  all  which  regifters  are  kept. 

From  thefe  meetings  appeals  lie  to  their 
yearly  affemblies,  which  are  always  held 
in  London,  and  confill  of  three  orders  or 
claffes  j reprefentatives  fent  from  the 
quarterly  meetings,  correfpondents  from 
foreign  countries  and  the  feveral  counties, 
and  preachers.  Hither  are  tranfmitted 
accounts  of  what  has  been  tranfafled  in 
all  the  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings  ; 
here  meafures  are  concerted,  and  direc- 
tions given  as  to  behaviour  about  tythes, 
rates,  &c,  and  here  they  compofe  differ- 
ences and  make  provifion  for  the  poor ; 
Here  public  accounts  are  audited,  and  in- 
ftruclions  given  to  the  deputies  to  be  ob- 
ferved  at  their  return  ; and  from  hence  a 
yearly  epiitle  of  admonition  is  difpatched 
to  be  read  in  all  the  monthly  and  quar- 
terly meetings. 

The  fecond  day’s  meeting  is  a Hand- 
ing committee,  confining  of  the  prin- 
cipal preachers  in  and  about  the  city, 
who  meet  every  monday  to  confider  of 
particular  cafes  and  exigencies  which 
happen  between  the  yearly  meetings. 

The  meeting  of  fufferings  is  held  every 
week,  and  confifts  of  the  correfpqndents 
for  each  county.  Its  bufineCs  is  to  receive 
complaints  for  fuch  as  have  fuffered  for. 
non-payment  of  tythes  and  church-rates, 
and  to  procure  them  relief,' either  by 
fending,  them  money,  for  which  they 
have  a fettled  fund,  or  by  foliciticg  their 
caufe,  ay  both. 

VOL,  HI. 


quale  jtJS,  in  law,  a Judicfal  vWit 
which  was antiently  brought,  where  a re- 
ligious. perfon  had  judgment  to  recover 
land  before  execution  was  made  of  the 
judgment;  in  which  c.sfe,  it  want  oiit  to 
the  efcheator  in  order  to  inquire,  whether 
the  perfon  had  right  to  recover,  or  whether 
the  judgment  was  obtained  Ijy  collbfiorl 
between  the  demandant  and  the  tenant^ 
with  an  intention  to  defraud  the  lord,  &c, 
QUALIFICATOR,  in  the  canon-law,  a 
divine  appointed  to  qualify,  or  declare 
the  quality  of  a propofition  brought  be- 
fore an  ecclefiaftical  tribunal,  chiefly  bo* 
fore  the  inquifition.  The  qualificators  of 
the  office  are  not  judges,  they  only  give 
their  fentiments  on  the  propofition  pre» 
fented  to  them. 

QUALIFIED,  in  law,  a perfon  enabled 
to  hold  two  livings-  or  benefices. 
QUALITY,  qualitas,  is  defined  by  Mr. 
Locke,  to  be  the  power  in  a fubjeH  of 
producing  any  idea  in  the  mind  ; thus  a 
fnow-ball  having  the  power  to  produce  in 
us  the  ideas  of  white,  cold,  and  round, 
thefe  povvers,  as  they  are  in  the  fnow- 
ball,  he  calls  qualities  ; and  as  they  are 
fenfations,  or  perceptions,  in  our  under- 
Handings,  he  calls  ideas.  See  Idea. 
Thefe  qualities,  according  to  the  fame  - 
philofopher  are  of  two  forts  j firft, 
original  or  primary  qualities,  are  th'ofb 
infeparable  from  body,  and  fuch  .'as  it 
keeps  in  all  its  changes  and  fituations  ; 
thefe  are  folidity,  extenfion,  motion  or 
reft,  number  and  figure : thus,  take  a 
grain  of  wheat,  divide  it  into  two  parts, 
each  has  folidity,  extenfion,  figure,  mo- 
bility ; divide  it  again  and  it  ftiil  retains 
the  faine  qualities,  and  wiil  do  fo  ftiil, 
though  you  divide  it  on  till  the  parts  be- 
come infenfible.  Secondly,  fecondary 
qualities  are  fuch,  whatever  reality  we 
by  miftake  may  attribute  to  them,  as  in 
truth  are  nothing  in  the  objefils  them- 
felves,  but  powers  to  produce  various 
fenfations  in  us,  and  depend  on  the  qua- 
lities before-mentioned  ; fuch  are  colours 
fm'eils,  taftes,  founds,  fs’r. 

The  ideas  of  prim-try  qualities  of  bo- 
dies, are  refemblances  of  them,  and 
their  patterns  really  exlft  in  bodies  ; but 
the  ideas  produced  in  ,us  by  fecondary 
qualities  have  no  refemblance  of  them  at 
all ; and  what  is  fwcet,  blue,  or  warm, 
in  the  idea,  is  but  the  certain  bulk, 
figure . and  motion  of  the  infenfible 
parts.in  the  bodies  ihenrfelves  which  we 
call  fo  : thus  we  fee  tii.it  fire  at  one 
. diflance  produces  in  us  the  fenfation  of 
15  P warmth. 
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■warmth,  which  at  a nearer  approach 
caufes  the  fenfation  of  pain.  Now  what 
reafon  liave  we  to  fay  that  the  idea 
of  warmth  is  aftually  in  the  lire,  but 
that  of  pain  not  in  the  fite,  which  the 
fame  fire  produces  in  us  the  fame  way. 
The  bulk,  number,  figure,  and  mo- 
tion of  the  parts  are  really  in  it, 
whether  we  perceive  them  or  no,  and 
therefore  may  be  called  real  qualities, 
becaul'e  they  really  exift  in  that  body  ; 
but  light  and  heat  are  no  more  really  in 
it  than  pain  or  ficknefs  : take  away  the 
fenfation  of  them,  let  not  the  eyes  fee 
light  or  colours,  nor  the  ear  hear  founds, 
let  the  palate  not  tafte,  nor  the  nofe  fmell, 
and  all  colours,  taftes,  odours, . and 
founds,  as  they  are  fuch  particular  ideas, 
vanifti  and  ceafe,  and  are  reduced,  to 
their  caufes,  z.  e,  bulk,  motion,  figure, 
&c.  of  parts. 

Thefefecondary  qualities  are  of  two  forts; 
firlt,  immediately  perceivable,  which  by 
immediately  afling  on  our  bodies,  pro- 
duce feveral  different  ideas  in  us.  Se- 
condly, mediately  perceivable,  which, 
by  operating  on  other  bodies,  change 
their  primary  qualities  fo  as  to  render 
them  capable  of  producing  ideas  in  us, 
diffeient  from  what  they  did  before. 
Thefe  laft  are  powers  in  bodies,  which 
proceed  from  the  particular  conftitulions 
of  thofe  primary  and  original  qualities, 
to  make  fuch  a change  in  the  bulk,  fi- 
gure texture,  fife,  of  another  body,  as 
to  make  it  operate  on  our  fenfes  differently 
from  what  it  did  before  ; as  in  fire,  to 
make  lead  fluid  ; thefe  two  laft  being  no- 
thing but  powers  relating  to  other  bodies, 
and  refultingfiom  the  different  modifica- 
tions of  the  original  qualities,  are  yet 
otlferwife  thought  of;  the  former  being 
elteemed  real  qualities,  but  the  latter  bare- 
ly powers.  The  reafon  of  this  miftake 
feems  to  be  this,  that  our  ideas  of  fenfible 
qualities,  containing  nothing  in  them  of 
bulk,  figure,  fife,  we  cannot  think  them 
the  effefl  of  (hole  primary  qualities,  which 
appear  not  to  our  fenfes  to  operate  in 
their  prodoflions,  and  with  which  they 
have  not  any  apparent  congruity  ; nor 
can  reafon  fhew  how  bodies,  by  their  bulk, 
figure,  fife,  fiiould  produce  in  the  mind 
the  ideas  of  warm,  yellow,  fife,  but  in 
the  other  cafe,  when  bodies  operate  upon 
one  another,  we  plainly  fee  that  the  qua- 
lity, produced  hath  comnipnly  no  refera- 
blance  with  aught  in  the  thing  producing 
it,  and  therefore  we  look  upon  it  as  the 
eftVff  of  power  : but  our  fenfes  not  being 
able  to  difeover  any  unlikenefs  between 


the  idea  produced  in  us,  and  the  quality 
of  the  objeft  producing  it,  we  imagine 
that  our  ideas  are  refemblances  of  fome- 
thing  in  the  objefls,  and  not  the  effefts 
of  certain  powers  placed  in  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  primary  qualities,  with  which 
primary  qualities  the  ideas  produced  in  us 
have  no  refembiance. 

Secondary  qualities,  for  the  moft  part, 
feeve  to  diftinguifh  fubftances  ; for  our 
fenfes  fail  us  in  ihe  difeovery  of  the  bulk, 
figure,  texture,  fife,  of  the  minute  pans 
of  bodies,  on  which  their  real  conftitu- 
tions  and  differences  depend : and  fe- 
condary  qualities  are  nothing  but  powers 
with  relation  to  our  fenfes.  The  ideas 
that  make  our  complex  ones,  of  corporeal 
fubftances  are  of  three  forts ; firft,  the 
ideas  of  primary  qualities  of  things, 
which  are  difeovered  by  our  fenfes  : fuch 
are  bulk,  figure,  motion,  fife,  fecondly, 
the  fenfible  fecondary  qualities,  which 
are  nothing  but  powers  to  produce  feve- 
ral ideas  in  us,  by  our  fenfes ; thirdly, 
the  aptnefs  we  confider  in  any  fubftaiice, 
to  caufe  or  receive  fuch  alterations  of  pri- 
mary qualities,  as  that  the  fubftance,  fo 
altered,  Ihould  produce  in  us  different 
ideas  from  what  it  did  before  and  they 
are  called  a£five  or  paflive  powers.  The 
mind  can  have  no  other  idea  of  fenfible 
qualities,  than  what  comes  from  without, 
by  the  fenfes ; nor  any  other  idea  of  the 
operations  of  a thinking  fubftance,  than 
what  it  finds  in  itfelf ; and  as  of  two 
primary  qualities  of  body,  WK.  folid, co- 
herent parts,  and  impulfe,  we  have  clear 
and  dittinfl  ideas,  fo  likewife  have  we  of 
two  primary  qualities  of  fpirit,  ‘viz, 
thinking,  and  a power  of  aflion  : and  as 
we  have  clear  and  diflinfl  ideas  of  feveral 
qualities  inherent  in  bodies,  which  are 
but  the  various  modifications  of  the  ex- 
tenlion  of  cohering  folid  parts,  and  their 
motion  ; fo  we  have  likewife  the  ideas  of 
the  feveral  modes  of  thinking,  ‘viz,  be- 
lieving, doubting,  hoping,  fearing,  fife. 

Ctezrz'ca/ Qualities,  thofe  qualities  prin- 
cipally introduced  by  means  of  chemical 
experiments,  as  fumigation,  amalgama- 
tion, cupellation,  volatilization,  preci- 
pitation, fife. 

To  thefe  chemical  qualities  fome  others 
might  be  added,  which,  becaufe  of  the 
life  which  phyficians  principally  make  of 
them,  may  be  called  inedical  qualities; 
whereby  fome  fubftances,  received  into 
the  human  body,  are  lefblving,  difeufling, 
abfterfive,  fife. 

Quality  is  alfo  ufed  for  a kind  of  title 
given  to  certain  perfons,  in-  regard  of 
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their  territories,  fignories,  or  other  pre- 
tenfions. 

QUAM  DIU  SE  BENE  GESSERIT,  a claufe 
frequently  to  be  found  in  letters  patent  of 
the  grant  of  offices,  as  in  thofe  to  the  ba- 
rons of  the  exchequer,  &c.  where  it  inti- 
mates that  they  ffiall  hold  the' fame  as 
long  as  they  ffiall  behave  therafelves  well. 
It  is  faid,  that  thefe  words  intend  what 
the  law  would  imply,  if  an  office  were 
granted  during  life. 

QUAMSI,  a province  of  China,  bound- 
ed by  the  province  of  Yunan  on  the 
weft,  by  Q^eycheu  on  the  north,  by 
Qu^amtum  on  the  eaft,  and  by  Tonquin 
on  the  fouth. 

QUAMTUM,  or  Canton,  a province 
of  China,  bounded  byHuguam  andKi- 
amfi  on  the  north,  by  Foken  on  the  eaft, 
by  the  ocean  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Q^amli 
on  the  weft. 

OUANTITY,  qu,antitas,  any  thing  ca- 
pable of  eftimation,  or  menfuration ; or 
which,  being  compared  with  another 
thing  of  the  fame  kind,  may  be  faid  to 
be  greater  or  lefs  than  it,  equal  or  un- 
equal to  it. 

Mathematics  is  the  fcience  or  doflrine  of 
quantity,  which  being  made  up  of  parts, 
is  capable  of  being  made  greater  or.  lefs. 
It  is  increafed  by  addition,  and  diminiffi- 
ed  by  fubftraflion  ; which  are  therefore 
the  two  primary  operations  that  relate  to 
quantity.  Hence  it  is  that  any  quantity 
may  be  fuppofed  to  enter  into  algebraic 
computations  two  different  ways,  which 
have  contrary  effeffs,  wfz.  either  as  an 
increment  or  as  a decrement.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Addition  and  Sdbstraction. 
As  addition  and  fubftraflion  are  oppofite, 
or  an  increment  is  oppofite  to  a decre- 
ment, there  is  an  analogous  oppofition 
between  the  affections  of  quantities  that 
are  confidered  in  the  mathematical  fci- 
ences ; as  between  excefs  and  defeft, 
between  the  value  of  effefts  or  money  due 
to  a man,  and  money  due  by  him  ; a line 
drawn  towards  the  right,  and  a line  drawn 
towards  the  left ; gravity,  and  levjty  ; 
elevation  above  the  horizon,  and  depref- 
fion  below  it.  When  two  quantities  equal 
in  refpeff  of  magnitude,  but  of  thofe  op- 
pofite kinds,  are  joined  together,  and  con. 
ceived  to  take  place  in  the  fame  fubjeft, 
they  deftroy  each  other’s  effecEl,  and  their 
amount  is  nothing.  A power  is  fuftained 
by  an  equal  power,  affing  on  the  fame 
body  with  a contrary  direflion,  and  nei- 
ther have  effecfV.  When  two  unequal 
quantities  of  thofe  oppofite  qualities  are 
joined  in  the  fame  fubjeft,  the  greater 


prevails  by  their  difference  ; and  when  a 
greater  quantity  is  taken  from  a leffer  of 
the  fame  kind,  the  remainder  becomes  of 
the  oppofite  kind.  When  two  powers 
or  forces  are  to  be  added  together,  their 
fum  affs  upon  the  body ; but  when  we 
are  to  fubftrafl:  one  of  them  from  the 
other,  we  conceive  that  which  is  to  be 
fubftrafled,  to  be  a power  with  an  oppo> 
fite  direftion  j and  if  it  be  greater  than 
the  other,  it  will  prevail  by  the  difference. 
This  change  of  quality  only  takes  place 
where  the  quantity  is' of  fuch  a nature  as 
to  admit  of  fuch  a contrariety  or  oppofi- 
tion. V\^e  know  nothing  analogous  to 
it  in  quantity  abftrafily  confidered,  and 
cannot  fubftraft  a greater  quantity  of 
matter  from  a leffer,  or  a greater  quanti- 
ty of  light  from  a leffer  j and  the  appli- 
cation of  this  do6ltine  to  any  art  or  fci- 
ence, is  to  be  derived  from  the  known 
principles  of  the  fcience.  See  the  articles 
Algebra,  Geometry,  fife. 

A quantity  that  is  to  be  added,  is  called 
a pofitive  quantity ; and  a quantity  to 
be  fubftrafled,  is  faid  to  be  negative.  See 
Positive  and  Negative. 

Quantities  are  faid  to  be  like  or  fimilar, 
that  are  of  the  fame  denomination,  or 
are  reprefented  by  the  fame  letter  or  let- 
ters, equally  repeated  ; but  quantities  of 
different  denominations,  or  reprefented 
by  a different  letter  or  letters,  are  faid  to 
be  unlike  or  diffimilar.  A quantity  con- 
fining of  more  than  one  term  is  called  a 
compound  quantity  ; whereas  that  con- 
lifting  of  one  term  only  is  denominated  a 
fimple  quantity. 

The  quantity  of  matter  in  any  body,  is 
the  produH  of  its  denfity  into  its  bulk; 
or  a quantity  arifing  from  the  joint  con- 
fideration  of  its  magnitude  and  denfity  ; 
as  if  a body  be  tcvice  as  denfe,  and  take 
up  twice  as  much'  fpace  as  another,  it 
will  be  four  times  as  great.  This  quan- 
tity of  matter  is  bell:  difcoverable  by  the 
abfolute  weight  of  bodies.  See  Gravity. 
The  quantity  of  motion  in  any  body  is 
the  failum  of  the  velocity  into  the  mafs, 
of  it  is  a meafure  arifing  from  the  joint 
confideration  of  the  quantity  of  matter, 
and  the  velocity  of  the  motion  of  the  bo- 
dy ; the  motion  of  any  whole  being  the 
fum  or  aggregate  of  the  motion  in  all  its 
feveral  parts.  Hence,  in.  a body  twice 
as  great  as  another,  moved  with  an 
equal  velocity,  the  quantity  of  motion  is 
double  ; if  the  velocity  be  double  alfo, 
the  quantity  of  motion  will  he  quadruple. 
Hence,  the  quantity  of  motion  is  the  fame 
with  what  we  call  the  momentum  or  ira- 
15  P z petus 
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petiis  of  a moving  body.  See  Motion. 

Cmbinatmi  »/ Quantities.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Combination. 

CommenfurabU  See  the  ar- 

ticle Commensurable. 

Exponential  Quantity.  See  the  article 
Exponential. 

Infinite  Quantities.  S?e,  Infinite 
tyiANTiTiEs  and  Infinitesimals. 

Tranfcendetital  OfihVt'riT  ms.  Seethe  ar- 
ticle Transcenbental. 

Variable  Quantities.  See  Variable. 

Quantity,  in  grammar,  an  affeftion  cf 
a fyllable,  whereby  its  mealure,  or  the 
time  wherein  it' is  pronounced,  is  afcer- 
tained  ; or  thafwhich  determines  the  fyl- 
lable to  be  long  or  fliort.  See  the  articles 
Measure  and  Syllable. 

Quantity  is  alfo  the  objefl  of  profody,  and 
dilfinguilhes  verfe  from  prole ; and  the 
oeconomy  and  arrangement  of  quantities, 
that  is,  the  diftribution  of  long  and  fliort 
lyllables,  make  what  we  call  the  number. 
See  Prosody,  Verse,  and  Number. 
The  quantities  are  ufed  to  be  diftingiiifh- 
ed,  among  grammarians,  by  the  charac- 
ters ij,  flrort,  as!  per  ; and  — , long, 

■ as  rps.  'There  is  alfo  a common,  vari- 
able, or  dubious  quantity  ; jliaf  is,  fyl- 
Jables  that  are  one  time  taken  for  Ibort 
ones,  and  at  another  time  for  long  ones 
as  the  firft  fyllable  in  Atlas,  paires,  &c. 
Feet  are  made  up  of  quantities.  See  Foot. 
The  quantity  of  a fyllable  is  either  natu- 
ral or  accidental : natural  quantity  is  that 
taken  from  the  nature  of  the  vowel,  as 
te  in  reffio  is  fhort,  and  de  in  depello, 
is  long.  Accidental  quantity  is  that  de- 
parting from  the  natural  quantity,  merely 
by  accident,  asr^  in  refiiti  is  long,  bccaufe 
it  is  immediately  followed  by  two  con- 
fpnants  ; and  de  in  deama  is  fliort,  be- 
caufe  it  immediately  precedes  a vowel. 
The  quantity  of  fyllables  is  known  two 
ways.  I.  By  rules  for  that  purpofe. 
And,  2,  By  authority.  The  rules  for 
this 'end  are  taught  by  tliap  part  of  gram- 
niar  callW  profody  ; the  authority  made 
vfe  of  in  this  cafe  is  no  more  than  e.x- 
atpples  from,  or  the  teltimony  of,  ap- 
proved authors;  and  is  never  ufed  but  ei- 
ther when  the  rules  are  deficient,  or 
when  we  are  unacquainted  with  them. 
The  quantity  of  the  fyllables  is  but  little- 
fixed  in  the  modern  tongues  ; and  there 
'|s  ftill  lefs  regard  had  to  it  in  the  com- 

. pofition  pf  modern  verfes.  The  want  of 
feet,  or  rather  the  Ihortnefs  and  unifor- 
pnity  of  opr  feet,  makes  a v,rorld  of  dif- 
ference between  the  numbers  of  the  an- 
liggf  an^  Rigd^rti  vei'fg,  Tile  anfiegts 


fubfifted  by  their  quantities  alone;  fo  well 
were  they  diftingui/hed,  and  fuch  a har- 
mony did  they  produce.  Our  quantities 
make  fuch  poor  mufic,  that  we  are  general- 
ly forced  to  call  in  the  gothic  aid  of  rhyme, 
to  diftinguilh  our  verfe  from  prole. 

Quantity  of  a degree.  See  Degree. 

QUANTUM  meruit,  in  law,  is  an  ac- 
tion upon  the  cafe,  founded  on  the  ne- 
cefTity  of  paying  a peifon,  for  doing  any 
thing  as  he  deferves. 

QUARANTAIN,  Quarentine,  or 
Quarantena,  in  old  law  books,  de. 
notes  the  fpace  of  forty  days.  It  alfo  fig-, 
nifies  a benefit  allowed  to  the  widow  of 
a man  dying  feifed  of  lands,  &c.  by 
which  file  may  challenge  to  continue  in 
his  capital  meffuage,  or  chief  manfion- 
houfe,  fo  it  be  not  a caftle,  for  the  fpace 
of  forty  days  after  his  deceafe.  And  if  the 
heir  or  any  other  perfon  ejefil  her,  (lie 
may  have  the  writ  de  quarantena  habenda. 

QuaraNTAIN  is  more  particularly  ufed 
for  a term  of  forty  days,  which  veflels, 
coming  from  places  fufpe6ied  of  con- 
tagion,  are  obliged  to  wait  in  certain 
places  appointed  to  air  themfelves,  before 
they  come  into  port.  See  the  article 
Lazar-house. 

Qnarantain,  alfo  fignifies  a meafure  or 
extent  of  land,  containing  forty  perches. 

Mfs  of  the  king,  in  France,  de- 
notes a truce  of  forty  days  appointed  by 
St.  Louis,  during  which  it  was  exprefly 
forbid  to  take  revenge  on  the  relations  or 
friends  of  people,  who  had  fought,  wound- 
ed, or  affronted  each  other  in  wards. 

QUARE,-  in  law,  a term  affixed  to  the 
title  of  feveral  writs:  as  i.  (3^are  cjecit 
infra  terminum,  is  a writ  that  lies  for  a 
■ leffee  caft  out  of  his  farm  before  his  term 
is  expired,  z.  (Jn^are  impedit,  a writ 
that  lies  for  a perfon  that  has  purchafed 

• an  advowfon,  againft  him  who  difturbs 
him  in  the  right  thereof,  by  prefenting 
a clerk  to  it  when  the  church  is  vacant. 
This  writ  differs  from  what  is  called  a 
darrein  prefentment,  becaufe  that  is 
brought  where  a perIVn  or  his  anceftors 
formerly'  prefented  ; but  this  lies  for  him 
thatis  purchaferhimfclf.  Yccin  both  ihefe 
writs,  the  plaintiff_recovers  the  prefenta- 
tion  and  damages ; though  the  title  to  llie 
advowfon  is  recovered  only  by  a quare 
impedit,  3.  Quare  inenmbravit  is  a 
writ  that  lies  againft  a biffiop,  who  within 
fix  months  after  the  vacancy  of  a benefice, 
confers  it  on  his  clerk,  while  two  others 
a're  contefting  the,  right  of  prefentation, 
4.  Quare  non  admifit,  is  a writ  that  lies 
vvhere  any  one  lia§  recovered  an  advow- 
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fon  or  prefentation,  and  fending  liis  clerk 
to  be  admitted,  the  bifliop  refufes  to  adi 
mit  him  t in  which  cafe  the  perfon  that  - 
has  the  prefentation  may  have  this  writ 
againfi:  the  bidiop,  5.  C^are  non  per- 
mittit,  is  a «’rit  that  lies, for  one  who  has' 
a right  to  prefent.  for  a turn  againft  the 
proprietary.  6.  Quare  obftruxit,  is  a 
writ  that  lies  for  him  who  having  a right 
to  pafs  through  another’s  grounds  can- 
not enjoy  the  fame,  by  reafon  the  owner 
has  fenced  them  up. 

QUARREL,  yaerr/fl,  in  law,  is  generally 
applied  to'perfonal  and,  mixed  aflions, 
in  which  the  plaintiff  is  called  querens  : 
and  hence  it  is  that  if  a perfon  releafe 
all  quarrels,  it  is  taken  to  be  as  beneficial 
to  the  releafee,  as  if  it  were  a releafe  of 
all  aftions  ; fince  all  adlions  both  real 
and  perfonil  are  thereby  releafed. 

Qu.aB.REL  o/g/rr/i.  See  the  next  article. 

QUARRY,  a place  under  ground,  out  of 
which  are  got  marble,  free-ftone,  flate, 
lime-ftone,  or  other  matters  proper  for 
buildings.  . 

Quarries  of  free  ftone,  are  in  many  places 
opened,  and  the  ftone  brought  out,  in 
the  following  manner  ; they  firft  dig  a 
hole  in  the  manner  of  a well,  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  rubbifh 
drawn  out  with  a windlafs  in  large  oiler 
balkets,  they  heap  up  all  around  ; plac- 
ing their  wheel,  which  is  to  draw  up  their 
ftones,  upon  it.  As  the  hole  advances, 
and  their  common  ladder  becomes  too 
fhort,  they  apply  a particular  ladder  for 
the  purpofe.  When  they  have  got  thro’ 
the  earth,  and  are  arrived  at  the  firft 
bank  or  ftratuin  ; they  begin  to  apply 
their  wheel  and  balkets  to  difcharge  the 
ftones  as  fall  as  they  dig  through  them. 
In  freeing  the  ftone  from  the  bed,  they 
proceed  thus  : as  common  ftones,  at 
lead  the  fofter  kinds,  have  two  grains, 
a cleaving  grain,  running  parallel  with, 
the  horizon,  and  a breaking  grain,  run- 
ning perpendicular  thereto  ; they  obferve 
by  the  grain  where  it  will  cleave,  and 
there  drive  in  a number  of  wedges,  till 
they  have  cleft  it  from  the  reft  of  the 
rock.  This  done,  they  proceed  to  break 
it ; in  order  to  which  applying  the  ruler 
to  it,  they  ftrike  a line,  and  by  this  cut 
a little  channel  with  their  ftone-ax  ; and 
in  the  channel  if  the  ftone  be  three  or  four 
feet  long,  fet  five  of  fix  wedges,  driving 
them  in  very  carefully  with  gentle  blows, 
and  ftill  keeping  them  equally  forward. 
Haying  thus  broken  the  ftone  in  length, 
which  they  ar?  able  to  do  of  any  fize 
yvithip  half  ap  incb^  they  apply  a fquarp 
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to  the  ftcait  fide,  ftrike  a line,  and  pro- 
ceed to  break  it  in  breadth.  This  way 
of  managing  ftone  is  found  vaftly  prefe- 
rable to  that  where  they  are  broken  at 
random  ; one  load  of  the  former  being 
found  to  do  the  bufinefs  of  a load  and  a 
half  of  the  latter.  But  it  may  be  obferv- 
ed,  that  this  cleaving  grain  being  gene- 
rally wanting  in  the  harder  kinds  of 
ftones,  to  break  up  thefe  in  the 'quarries, 
they  have  great  heavy  ftone-axes  ; with 
which  they  work  down  a deep  channel 
into  the  ftone  ; and  into  this  channel,  at 
the  top,  lay  two  iron-bars  between  which 
they  drive  their  iron  wedges. 

Quarry  or  Quarrel,  among  glaziers; 
a pane  of  glafs  cut  in  a diamond  form. 
Quarries  are  of  two  kinds,  fquare  and 
long,  each  of  which  are  of  dift'erent  fizes, 
expreffed  by  the  number  of  the  pieces  that 
make  a foot  of  glafs,  ‘urs;.  eighths,  tenths, 
twelfths,  eighteenths,  and  twentieths  : 
but  all  tbe  fixes  are  cut  to  the  fame  an- 
gles, the  acute  angle  in  the  fquare  quar- 
rels. being  77°  19' and  67®  21'  in  the 
long  ones. 

Quarry,  among  hunters,  isfometimesufed 
for  a part  of  the  intrails  of  the  beaft  taken, 
given  by  way  of  reward  to  the  hounds. 

Quarry,  in  falconry,  the  game  which 
the  hawk  is  in  purfuit  of,  or  has  killed, 

QUART,  a me.afure  containing  the  fourth 
part  of  fonte  other  meafure.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Measure. 

The  englilh  quart  is  the  fourth  part  of 
a gallon,  or  two  pints.  See  the  articles 
' Gallon  and  Pint. 

QUARTAN,  quartana,  in  medicine,  a ^ 
I'pecies  of  intermitting  ftver,  wherein  the 
patient  has  two  fits  in  four  days,  or  two 
da.ys  quite  free  from  a fit. 

It  ufually  begins  about  four  or  five  in  the 
afternoon,  Ibmetimes  fconer  and  fome- 
times  later,  with  a great  laffitude,  ftretch- 
ing,  a blunt  pain  in  the  head,  back, 
loins,  and  legs;  the  feet  and  hands  are 
cold,  and  the  whole  body  is  pale;  and 
the  face  and  hails  livid,  to  which  fhiver- 
ing  and  fhaking  fupervene.  The  tongue 
and  the  lips  tremble,  the  breathing  is 
dilRcult,  with  reftlelTnefs,  and  toffing; 
the  pulle  is  contradled  and  hard,  and 
fometimes  unequal  ; and  there  is  an 
anxiety  about  the  prsecordia.  Thefe 
fyrpptoms  continue  about  two  or  three 
hours;  and  in  fome  the  body  is  coftive, 
whereas  in  others  there  is  a ftimulus  to 
ftool,  and  to  make  water ; in  fome  a- 
gain,'  there  is  a naufea  or  vomiting,  with 
Itools  ; and  fome  advanced  in  years,  have 
their  minds  pretty  much  difturbed.  The 
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heat  comes  on  gradually,  not  burning 
but  dry  ; the  puH'e  becom.es  equal,  quick, 
and  large,  but  the  dull  pain  in  the  head 
remains,  with  a vertiginous  affeftion  ; 
the  Ikin  becomes  only  a little  moift  ; and 
and  in  about  four  or  fix  hours,  the  fymp- 
toms  vanilh  except  a dull  pain  in  the 
bones,  joints,  and  feet.  The  urine  in 
the  fit  is  fometimes.  thin  and  watery, 
and  fometimes  thick  with  a fedinient. 
From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Langrilh  it 
appears,  that  the  blood  is  more  denfe 
and  tenacious  in  quotidians  than  in  ter- 
tians, and  in  tertians  than  in  quartans. 
See  Quotidian  and  Tertian. 

As  to  the  cure,  a vomit  Ihould  be  given 
after  the  firft  fit,  in  the  time  of  intermif- 
lion ! in  tender'  conftitutions,  ipecacu- 
anha may  be  given  alone,  or  two  ounces 
ofvintim  ipecacuanhum  ; but  to  the  more 
robuft,  a grain  or  two  of  emetic  tartar 
may  be  added,  to  be  taken  in  warm  wa- 
ter about  two  hours  after  the  paroxyfm. 
The  evacuation  Ihould  be  facilitated  by 
taking  large  draughts  of  water-gruel 
made  fat  with  ficlli  butter.  Then  take  the 
following  elefluary,  which  will  crulh  the 
difeafe  in  the  bud  : ‘viz.  take  of  rob  of 
elder,  one  qunce ; of  peruvian  bark,  five 
drams  ; of  the  powder  of  nommon  cha- 
momile-flowers, two  drams ; of  the  ex- 
traft  of  lelfer  centaury,  and  powder  of 
clove-julyflowers,  each  half  a drain  ; and 
as  much  fyrup  of  lemons  as  is  fufficient  to 
reduce  them  to  the  form  of  an  eleffuary. 
The  dole  is  half  a dram,  to  be  taken 
every  two  hours  after  the  fit. 

If  any  thing  forbids  vomiting,  the  cure 
muft  be  begun  with  deterfiveand  aperient 
falts,  as  vilriolated  tartar,  fait  ammo- 
niac, purified  nitrei  and  crab’s  eyes  ; and 
if  the  ague  ftill  continue  notwithftanding 
the  repeated  ufe  of  thefe  falts,  then  an 
equal  weight  of  peruvian  bark  mult  be 
added  to  them,  or  the  above  elefluary 
may  be  given., 

When  thq,,^tient  is  fubjeft  to  the  hypo- 
chondriac'paffion,  theftomach  is  inflated, 
and  the  body  coftive;  then  neither  vo- 
. mits  nor  falts  mull  be  ventured  upon,  but 
carminative  and  emollient  clyfters. 

In  obftinate  quartans,  Hoffman  greatly 
commends  the  following  medicine  i take 
of  Peruvian  bark,  three  drams;  of  medi- 
cinal regulus  of  antimony,  two  drams  ; 
of  mercurius  dulcis,  which  is  not  to 
be  triturated  with  the  powder,  on  ac- 
count of  the  falts,  but  only  mixed  with 
the  point  of  a knife)  of  the  fineft  crocus 
martis,  and  of  viti  iolated  nitre,  each  one 
dpam  ; and  of  oil  of  mint,  four  drops  : 
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make  up  all  thefe  into  a powder,  of  which 
half  a dram,  or  a dram,  may  be  taken, 
made  into  the  form  of  a bolus  with  rob  of 
elder,  and  fyrup  of  clove- julyflowevs. 

. This  method  is  confirmed  by  Huxham, 
who  fays  the  bark  frequently  proves  in- 
effeftual,  without  the  help  of  proper  alexi- 
pharmics;  as  fnake-rqot  of  Virginia, 
contrayerva,  myrrh,  camphor,  &c.  Af- 
ter four  or  five  paroxyfms,  warm  chaly- 
beates  may  be  added  with  very  great  fuc- 
cefs  i but  when  the  patient’s  complexion 
has  a yellow  caft,  and  he  has  a tenfe  ab- 
domen, and  very  coltive  habit  of  body, 
mercurial,  faponaceous  deohftruents  with 
rhubarb,  aloetics,  or  faldiureticus  (iiould 
be  premifed  to,  or  joined  wiih  the  bark. 
Hoffman  obferves,  that  obftinate  quar- 
tans in  boys  are  not  to  be  cured  but  by 
purging ; and  therefore  he  direfts  the 
following  form  : take  of  cream  of  tartar, 
one  dram ; of  calyx  of  antimony,  twelve 
grains,  of  fulphurated  diagrydium,  fix 
grains  ; make  them  into  a powder,  which 
may  be  taken  in  three  dofes,  the  firft  fix 
hours  before  the  fit,  the  lecond  before 
the  next  fit,  and  the  third  before  the  third 
fit.  After  this,  he  orders  an  infufion  of 
half  an  ounce  of  peruvian-bark  in  eight 
ounces  of  fennel  water;  adding  the  bark 
of  Elemherius,  fal  diureticus,  and  fait 
of  tartar,  of  each  one  draip,  together 
with  half  an  ounce  of  fyrup  of  clove-july- 
flowers ; a fpoonful  of  which  Ihould  be 
taken  every  two  hours. 

To  prevent  the  return  of  an  ague,  the 
bark  rauft  be  repeated  every  week  or  ten 
days,  for  three  feveral  times,  with  the 
fame  intervals.  Likewife  bitters  and 
chalybeates  are  very  ferviceable,  taken 
either  together  or  feparately. 

QUARTATION,  in  metallurgy,  a me- 
thod of  purifying  gold,  by  melting  three 
parts  of  lilver  with  one  of  gold,  and 
then  throwing  the  mixture  into  aqua- 
fortis, See  the  article  Assaying. 
Experience  has  taught  us,  fays  Cramer, 
that  aqua- fords  diffolves  filver  mixed 
with  gold  quickly  enough,  when  the 
gold  conftitutes  but  one,  and  the  filver 
three  parts  of  a mixed  mafs  of  them  : 
and  in  this  cafe,  if  the  foiution  is  nut 
too  impetuoufly  performed,  the  gold 
ufualiy  remains  in  fuch  a proportion,  in 
the  fame  figure  that  the  whole  mafs  had 
before  the  ieparation  of  the  filver  by  this 
menftruum  ; fo  that  in  this  cafe,  there  is 
no  reafon  to  apprehend  the  gold’s  being 
torn  into  minute  particles,  and  diflipated 
in  fome  meafure  ; though  this  can  hardly 
be  prevented  when  the  filver  exceeds  the 

three 
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three  quarter  proportion.  In  regard  to 
the  gold  in  the  mafs.  The  artificers 
theretore,  always  make  It  their  ftudy  to 
obferve  very  exactly  this  proportion  of 
the  gold  being  one  fourth  part  of  the 
mixture ; and  thence  it  is  that  the  ope- 
ration iti'elf  has  been  called  quartation. 
From  this  operation  we  may  learn  how 
fallacious  the  examination  made  with 
aqua  fortis  alone  of  the  gold  rubbed  on 
the  touchftone,  muft  necelTarily  prove. 

QUARTER,  qiiadrans,  the  fourth  part  of 
any  thing,  the  fraftional  exprelfion  for 
which  is  5.  See  the  article  Fraction. 
Quarter,  in  weights,  is  generally  ufed 
for  the  fourth  part  of  an  hundred  weight 
averdupois,  or  28  lb.  See  Weight. 
Ufed  as  the  name  of  a dry  meafure, 
quarter  is  the  fourth  part  of  a ton  in 
weight,  or  eight  bulhels.  See  the  articles 
Measure  and  Tun. 

Quarter,  in  law,  the  fourth  part  of  a 
year;  and  hence  the  days  on  which  thefe 
quarters  commence,  are  called  quarter- 
days  “uiz.  March  45,  or  Lady-day ; 
June  a+,  or  Midfummer-day ; Septem- 
ber 29,  or  Michaelmas  ; and  December 
21,  or  St.  Thomas  the  apoftle’s  day.  On 
thefe  days  rents  on  leafes,  &c.  are  ufu- 
ally  referved  to  be  paid ; though  Decem- 
ber 25,  or  Chriftmas-day,  is  commonly 
reckoned  the  laft  quarter-day. 

Quarter,  in  aftronomy,  the  fourth  part 
of  the  moon’s  period  ; thus,  from  the 
new  moon  to  the  quadrature  is  the  firft 
quarter ; from  this  to  full  moon,  the 
fecond  quarter,  Sfr.  See  the  article 
Phasis  and  Moon. 

Quarter,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  the 
parts  or  members  of  the  firft  divifion  of  a 
coat  that  is  quartered,  or  divided  into 
four  quarters.  See  Quartering. 

F/wrr-QuARTER,  in  heraldry,  is  a quar- 
ter fingle  or  alone  5 which  is  to  polTefs 
one  fourth  part  of  the  field. 

This  makes  one  of  the  honourable  ordi- 
naries of  a coat. 

Quarter  po/Kr,  in  navigation,  is  the 
fourth  part  of  the  diftance  between  two 
cardinal  points,  which  2®  48'. 

Quarter  of  a fliip  is  that  part  of  a 
ihip’s  hold,  which  lies  between  the  fleer- 
age- room  and  the  tranfom. 

Clofe  Quarters,  in  a fhip,  thofe  places 
where  the  feamen  quarter  themfelves,  in 
cafe  of  boarding,  for  their  own  defence, 
and  for  clearing  the  decks,  &c. 

Quarter-deck.  See  Deck. 

Quarter-masters,  or  Quarteers,  in 
a man  of  war,  are  officers  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  it  is  to  rummage,  flow,'  and  trim 


the  fliip  in  the  hold  ; to  overlook  the 
ftewar  d in  his  delivery  of  vifiluals  to  the 
cook,  and  in  pumping  or  drawing  out 
beer,  or  the  like.  They  are  alfo  to  keep, 
their  watch  duly,  in  conning  the  fliip,  or 
any  other  duty. 

Quarter  is  alfo  ufed  for  a divifion  of  a 
city,  confining  of  feveral  ranges  of  build, 
ings,  &c,  feparated  from  fome  other 
quarter  by  a river,  great  ftreet,  &c. 

Such  are  the  twenty  quarters  of  the  city 
of  Paris. 

Franchife  of  Quarters.  See  the  article 
Franchise. 

Quarter,  in  war,  is  ufed  in  various  fenfes, 
as  for  the  place  allotted  to  a body  of 
troops  to  encamp  upon  ; thus  they  fav, 
the  general  has  extended  his  quartern  a 
great  way,  &c.  Quarter  alfo  fignifies 
the  fparing  men’s  lives  : thus  it  is  faid, 
the  enemy  afked  quarter;  we  gave  no 
quarter. 

Quarter  of  an  al[e7nbly,  is  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  where  the  troops  are  to  meet, 
and  draw  up  in  a body. 

Head  Quarters,  is  the  place  where  the 
general  of  an  army  has  his  quarters, 
which  is  generally  near  the  center  of  the 
army. 

of  refrefnnent,  is  the  place  to 
which  the  troops  that  have  been  much 
fatigued  are  fent  to  refrefli  themfelves 
during  a part  of  the  campaign. 

Winter  Quarters,  the  places  in  which  the 
troops  are  lodged  during  the  winter,  or 
their  refidence  in  thofe  places. 

Quarter-master,  an  officer  in  the  army, 
whofe  bufinefs  is  to  look  after  the  quar- 
ters of  the  foldiers;  of  which  there  are 
feveral  kinds,  <ui!S.  The  quarter-niaftec 
general,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  provide 
good  quarters  for  the  whole  army. 
Qiiarter-mafter  of  horfe,  he  who  is  to 
provide  quarters  for  a troop  of  horfe- 
Q^arter-mafler  of  foot,  he  who  is  to  pro- 
vide quarters  for  a regiment  of  foot. 

Quarter,  in  the  manege,  as  to  work  from 
quarter  to  quarter,  is  to  ride  a horfe  three 
times  in  upon  the  firft  of  the  four  lines  of 
afquare;  then  changing  your  hand,  to 
ridehim  three  times  upon  the  fecond;  and 
fo  to  third  and  fourth  ; always  changing 
hands  and  obferving  the  fame  order. 

Quarters,  with  refpefl  to  the  parts  of  a 
norfe,  is  ufed  in  various  fenfes:  thus  the 
flioulders  and  fore-legs,  are  called  the 
fore-quarters,  and  the  hips  and  hinder- 
legs,  the  hind- quartets.  The  quarters 
of  a horfe’s  foot,  are  the  Cdes  of  the 
coffin,  comprehending  between  the  toe 
and  the  heel  j the  inner  quarters,  are 
I thole 
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tliofe'oppofiteto  one  another,  facing  from 
one  ftjot  to  the  other ; and  thefe  are  al- 
, ways  weaker  than  the  ontfide  quarters, 
which  lie  on  the  external  fides  of  the 
coffin.  Falfe  quarters,  are  a cleft  in  the 
horn  of  a horl'e’s  hoof,  extending  from 
the  coronet  to  the  Ihoe.  A horfe  is  faid 
to  be  quarterTC^lt,  when  for  any  diffirder 
in  the  coffin  we  are  obliged  to  to  cut  one 
of  the  quarters  of  the  hoof. 

Quarters  of  a faddle,  are  the  pieces  of 
leather  . or  fluff  made  fall  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  fides  of  a faddle,  and  hang- 
ing down  below  it. 

Quarters,  in  a clock,  are  the  little  bells 
that  found  the  quarters  in  an  hour. 

Quarter-chord,  in  mining,  is  feven 
yards  and  a quarter,  which  the  miner  has 
crofs-ways  of  his  vein,  on  either  fide,  for 
liberty  to  lay  his  earth,  ftones,  and  rub- 
biffi  on,  and  to  wafli  and  drefs  up  his  ore. 

Quarters,  in  building,  are  thofe  flight 
upright  pieces  of  timber  placed  between 
the  puncheons  and  ppfts,  ufed  to  lath  upon. 
Thefe  are  of  two  forts,  Angle  and  double  j 
the  Angle  quarters  are  fawn  to  two 
inches  thick,  and  four  inches  broad;  the 
double  quarters  are  fawn  to  four  inches 
fquare.  It  is  a rule  in  carpentry,  that 
no  quarters  be  placed  at  a greater  diftance 
than  fourteen  inches. 

Quarter-round,  in  architeflure,  is  a 
■ term  ufed  by  the  workmen  for  any.  pro- 
jefling  moulding  in  general,  whoje  con- 
tour is  a peifefl:  quadrant  of  a circle,  or 
which  approaches  near  that  figure. 

Quarter-sessions,  ageneral  court  held 
quarterly  by  the  juttices  of  peace  of  each 
county.  See  Justices  ■ 

Quarter-stai'f,  a long  ftaff  borne  by 
forefters,  park-keepers,  Sfr.  as  a badge  of 
their  office  ; and  occafionally  ufed  as  a 
weapon. 

Quarter-wheelinc,  or  Quarter  of 

' coimerfion,  in  the  military  art,  is  the  mo- 
tion by  which  the  front  of  a body  of  men 
is  turned  round  to  where  the  flank  was, 
••  by  taking  a quarter  of  a circle.  If  it  be 
done  to  the  right,  the  man  in  the  right- 
hand  angle  keeps  his  ground  and  faces 
about,  while  the  reft,  wheel  ; if  to  the 
left,  the  left  hand  man  keeps  his  place. 

Quarter-wind,  at  fea,  is  a lateral  or 
fide- wind,  which  does  not  blow  in  ftern, 
but  a little  afide  of  it. 

This  is  the  heft  of  all  winds,  as  bearing 
into  all  the  fails;,  wh.ereas  a wind' blow- 
ing full  in  ftern,  is  kept  oft'by  the  fails  of 
the  mizzen.  . 

QUARTERING,  in  the  fea-language,  is 
dilpofing  the  fnip’s  company  at  an  en- 
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gagement,  in  fuch  a manner  as  that  eacfe 
may  readily  know  where  his  flatten  is, 
and  what  he  is  to  do.  As  feme  to  the 
mafter,  for  the  management  of  the  fails ; 
fome  to  affift  the  gunners  in  travelling  the 
ordnance  ; fome  for  plying,  of  the  finall 
fliot ; fome  to  fill  powder  in  the  powder, 
room ; others  to  carry  it  from  thence  to 
the  gunners,  in  cartridges,  Gfr. 

When  a fliip  under  fail  goes  at  large  net- 
ther  by  wind,  nor  before  a wind,  but, 
as  it  were  betwixt  both,  flie  is  faid  to 
go  quartering.  , - 

Quartering,  in  gunnery,  is  when  apiece 
of  ordnance  is  fo  traverfed  that  it  will 
Ihoot  on  the  fame  line,  or  on  the  fame 
point  of  the  compafs  as  the  Ihip’s  quar- 
ter bears. 

Quartering,  in  heraldry,  is  dividing  a 
coat  into  four  or  more  quarters,  or  qfiar- 
terings,  by  parting,  cooping,  &c.  that  is 
by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines,£fi:, 
Columbiere  reckons  twelve  forts  of  quar- 
terings,  viz.  party  per  pale,  dividing 
the  efcutcheon  from  top  to  bottom  ; party 
per  crofs,  dividing  it  from  fide  to  fide ; 
party  of  fix  pieces,  when  the  efcutcheon 
is  divided  into  fix  parts  ; party  of  ten; 
of  twelve ; of  fixteen  ; of  twenty  ; and. 
of  thirty-two,  when  there  are  fo  many  par- 
titions. Others  give  the  divifions  in  ano. 
ther  manner : as  party  per  crofs ; per 
pale;  per  chief;  per  pale  inclave;  pet 
bend  dexter  ; per  bend  finifter  ; per  chev- 
ron ; barry  bendy  of  eight  pieces  ; pale- 
ways  of  fix  pieces;  barry  of  fix  pieces; 
barry  of  eight  pieces;  bendy  of  fix; 
cheeky;  fufilly,  or  lozengy  ; bendy  lo- 
zengy ; barry  bendy  lozengy,  or  bend 
lozengy  ; gyronny  ; barry  lozengy  coun- 
terchanged  ; waved  of  fix  pieces  ; barry 
nebula  of  fix  pieces;  party  per  pale,  and 
party  per  pale  in  point.  See  each  of  which 
under  their  refpefilive  articles. 

Quartering  is  alfo  applied  to  the  partitions 
or  compartments  tbemfelves  ; that  is,  to 
the  feveral  coats  borne  on  an  efcutcheon, 
or  the  feveral  divifions  made  in  it,  when 
the  arms  of  feveral  families  are  placed  on 
the  fame  fliield,  on  account  of  intermar- 
riages, or  the  like. 

Quartering  is  alfo  ufed  for  diftinguifliing 
younger. brothers  from  the  elder. 

In  blazoning,  when  the  quartering  is 
performed  per  crofs,  the  two  quarters 
a-top  are  numbered  the  firft  and  fecond; 
and  thofe  at  bottom,  the  third  and  fourth; 
beginning  to  tell  on  the  right  fide.  When 
the  quartering  is  by  a laltier,  (£c.  the 
chief  and  point  are  the  firft  and  fecond 
quarters,  the  right  fide  the  third,  and  the 
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left  the  fourth.  See  pi.  CCXXV.  fig.  3. 

Cswref-QuARTERiNG  a coat,  is  when  the 
quarters  are  fubdivided  each  into  four. 
There  are  counter-quartered  coats  that 
have  twenty  or  twenty-five  quarters. 

QUARTERINGj  or  QUARTERIZATION,  is 
. part  of  the  punilhment  of  a traitor,  which 
confifts  of  dividing  his  body  into  four 
quarters. 

QUARTERLY,  in  heraldry.  A-  petfon 
is  faid  to  bear  quarterly,  when  he  bears 
arms  quartered.  See  Quartering. 

QUARTERN,  a diminitive  of  quart,  fig- 
nifying  a quarter  of  a pint.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Measure. 

QUARTILE,  an  afpeft  of  the  planets. 
See  the  article  Aspect. 

QUARTO,  or  410,  a book  of  which  four 
leaves,  or  eight  pages  make  a Iheet. 

QuaRTO-DECImans,  quarto-decimani,  an 
antient  chriftian  feft,  lb  called  from  their 
maintaining  that  the  feftival  of  Eafter 
ought  to  be  celebrated,  conformably  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  Jews,  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  moon  in  the  month  of  March, 
whatever  day  of  the  month  that  happened 
to  be. 

QUASHINGi  in  law,  the  overthrowing 
and  annulling  of  any  thing. 

QUASI-contract,  in  the  civil  law,  an 
afl  which  has  not  the  ftridt  form  of  a 
contrafl,  but  yet  has  the  force  of  one. 
Thus  if  one  perfon  does  another’s  bufi- 
nefs  in  his  abfence,  without  his  procura- 
tion, and  it  has  fucceeded  to  the  other 
perfon’s  advantage ; the  one  may  have 
an  aftion  for  what  he  has  dilburfed,  and 
the  other  to  make  him  give  an  account  of 
his  adminiftration  : which  amounts  to  a 
qua(i-contra£f. 

Quasi-crime,  or  Quasi-deliot,  in  the 
civil  law,  is  the  aft  cf  doing  a perfon  an 
injury,  involuntarily  ; which  is  to  be  re- 
paired by  making  good  the  damage  with 
intereft. 

Quasi  modo  Sunday,  or  low  easter 
SUNDAY,  the  next  Sunday  after  Eafter: 
fo  called  from  the  beginning  of  the  introit 
of  the  mafs  for  the  day,  quaji  modo  geniti 
infantes. 

QUATER-cousins,  fourth  coufms,  or 
the  laft  degree  of  kindred. 

QUATRE-nations,  four  nations,  the 
name  of  a college  founded  by  cardinal 
Mazarin,  for  the  education  and  main- 
tenance of  fixty  children  natives  of  the 
four  countries  conquered  by  the  king, 
miss.  Pignerol,  Allatia,  Flanders,  and 
Rouffillon. 

QUATUOR  viR,  in  antiquity,  formerly 
written  fill.  VIR,  a roman  magiftrate 
VoL.  Ill, 


who  had  three  colleges  joined  with  him 
in  the  fame  adminittration,  and  had  the 
care  of  conducing  and  fettling  the  colo- 
nies fent  into  the  provinces. 

There  were  alfo  quatuor-viri  appointed 
to  infpefi  and  take  care  of  repairs,  Sfc. 

QUAVER,  in  mufic,  a meafure  of  time 
equal  to  half  a crotchetj  or  an  eighth  of 
a feraibreve,' 

The  quaver  is  divided  into  two  femi- 
quave'rs,  and  four  demifemiquavers.  See 
the  article  Characters  in  mufic. 

QUAVERING,  in  mufic,  trilling  or  Ihak- 
ing  5 or  the  running  a divifion  with  the 
voice, 

QUAY,  or  Kay.  See  the  article  Wharf. 

QUEBEC]  the  capital  of  Canada,  in 
North  America,  fituated  on  the  weft 
fide  of  the  river  of  St.  Lawrence,  300 
miles  north-weft  of  Bofton  in  New 
England ; weft  long.  74°,  north  lat. 
fT-S'-”  ■ 

QUEEN,  regina,  a woman  who  holds  a 
crown  fingly.  , 

The  title  of  queen  is  alfo  given  by  way 
of  courtefy  to  her  that  is  married  to  a 
king,  who  is  called  by  way  of  diftinflion 
queen-confort ; the  former  being  termed 
queen-regent.  The  widow  of  a king  is 
alfo  called  queen  ; but  with  the  addition 
of  dowager. 

A queen-regent  is  in  the  conftruflion  of 
law  the  fame  with  a king,  and  has  the 
fame  power  in  all  refpefls.  See  King. 
A queen-confort  is  inferior  to  the  king, 
and  is  really  his  fubjeff,  though,  as  the 
king’s  wife,  (lie  has  feveral  prerogatives 
above  other  women.  Though  an  alien,  , 
lire  may  purchafe  lands  in  fee-fimple, 
without  either  naturalization  or  deniza- 
tion. She  may  prefent  to  a benefice.  She 
lhall  not  be  amerced  if  Ihe  be  nonfuited 
in  any  aflion  ; and  may  not  be  impleaded 
till  firft  petitioned.  To  confpire  her 
death,  or  violate  her  chaftity,  is  high 
treafon.  She  has  an  antient  peculiar  re- 
venue called  queen -gold;  befides  a very 
large  dower,  with  a royal  court,  and  offi- 
cers of  her  own.  No  perfon  here  muft 
marry  a queen-dowager  without  the  li- 
cence of  the  fucceeding  king,  on  pain  of 
forfeiting  his  lands  and,  goods : but  tho’ 
fire  marry  any  of  the  nobility,  or  even 
one  tinder  that  degree,  file  does  not  lofe 
her  dignity. 

Queen’s  coiJnty,  a county  of  Ireland, 
bounded  by  King’s  county,  on  the 

. north  ; by  Kildare,  on  the  eaft  ; by  Kil- 
kenny, on-  the  fouth  ; and  by  the.  pro- 
vince of  Munfter,  on  the  weft. 

Queen’s  ferry,  a town  of  Scotland,  on 
15  Q_  the 
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the  fouili  fide  of  the  river  Forth,  ten  miles 
weft  of  Edinburgh. 

Queen’s  gold,  a royal  revenue  that  be- 
longs to  the  queen  of  England,  during 
her  marriage  to  the  king,  and  payable  by 
divers  perfons  upon  fcveral  grants  of  the 
/ leing,  by  way  of  oblation,  out  of  fines 

amounting  to  ten  marks,  or  upwards, 
viz.  one  tenth  part  above  the  intire  fine, 
or  ten  pounds  for  every  hundred  pounds 
fine,  on  pardons,  contraSs,  or  agree- 
ments ; which  become  a real  debt  to  the 
queen,  on  the  party’s  bare  agreement  with 
the  king  for  his  fine,  and  recording  it, 
without  any  farther  promife  or  contraft. 

QUEENBOROUGKt,  a borough  town  of 
the  ifle  of  Slieppy,  in  Kent,  twelve  miles 
north-weft  of  Canterbury. 

It  fends  two  members  to  parliament. 

QUE-ESTATE,  in  law,  a plea  whereby  a 
man  intitling  himfelf  to  land,  Sfc.  fays, 

. that  the  fame  eftate  which  another  had, 
he  now  has  from  him. 

Que  est  MEM£,  in  law,  is  a term  ufed  in 
aflioiis  of  trefpafs,  &c.  for  a direft  and 
pofitive  juftification  of  the  very  aft  com- 
plained of  by  the  plaintiff. 

QUERCUS,  the  oaktree,  in  botany. 
See  the  article  Oak. 

QUERCY,  the  fouth-eaft  divifion  of  the 
province  of  Guienne,  in  France,  having 
Limofin  on  the  north,  and  Languedoc  on 
the  fonfh. 

QUERELA,  in  law,  an  aftion  or  com- 
plaint exhibited  in  any  court  of  juftice. 
See  the  article  Quarrel. 

Querela  audita.  See  the  article  Au- 
dita Querela. 

Querela  coram-  rege  et  concilio, 
is  a writ  by  which  a perfon  is  called  to 
juftify  a complaint  of  a tiefpafs  made  to 
the  king  himfelf,  before  the  king  and  his 
council. 

QUERIA,  in  botany,  a genus  of  the  tri- 
andria  trigynia  clafs  of  plants ; the  caly.x 
of  which  is  an  ereft,  five  leafed  perian- 
thiuni : it  has  no  coroll.a  ; the  fruit  is  a 
ronndifii  capfule,  confiding  of  three 
valves,  and  containing  only  one  cell  j the 
feed  is  (ingle. 

. QUERRIES,  or  Equerries,  See  the  ar- 
ticle Equerry. 

Gailktnun  of  the  an  officer  ap- 

pointed to  hold  the  king’s  (tirrup,  when 
he  mounts  on  hoifebsck. 

OlfEST,  or  Inquest,  an  inquiry  upon 
the  oaths  of  an  impannelled  jury.  See 
the  article  Inquest. 

Quest,  in  hunting,  the  feeking  out  of 
hounds,  or  the  venting  or  winding  of 
fpanicl}. 


question,  qticeftio,  in  logic,  a propofi- 
tion  propofed  by  way  of  interrogatibn. 
See  the  article  Proposition. 
QUESTOR,  or  Quiestor,  in  roman  an- 
tiquity, an  officer  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  treafure. 

The  queftorlliip  was  the  firft  offire  any 
perfon  could  bear  in  the  commonwealth, 
and  gave  a right  to  fit  in  the  fenate. 

A.t  firft  there  were  only  two  ; but  after- 
wards two  others  were  created,  to  take 
care  of  the  payment  of  the  armies  abroad, 
of  the  felling  plunder,  booty,  &c.  for- 
which  purpofe  they  generally  accompa- 
nied the  confuls  in  their  expeditions; 
on  which  account  they  were  called  pere- 
grini,  as  the  fiift  and  principal  two  were, 
called  urban!. 

The  number  of  queftors  was  afterwards 
greatly  increafed.  They  had  the  keeping 
the  decrees  of  the  fenate ; and  hence  came 
the  two  offices  of  queftor  principis,  or 
augufti,  fometimes  called  candidatus  prin- 
cipis, whofe  office  refemhled  in  moft  re- 
■ fpefls  that  of  our  fecretaries  of  ftate;  and 
the  quasftor  palatii,  anfwering  in  a great 
meafure  to  our  lord  chancellor. 

QUEUE,  in  heraldry,  lignifies  the  tall  of  a 
head : thus  if  a lion  be  borne  with  a fork- 
ed tail,  he  is  blazoned  doubled  queued. 
Queue  d’aronde,  or  Swallow’s  tail, 
in  fortification,  an  out-work  which  is 
narrower  at  the  gorge  than  at  the  front 
or  face,  being  fo  called  from  its  refein- 
blance  to  a fwallow’s  tail. 

Of  this  kind  are  fome  fingle  as  well  as 
double  tenailles,  and  fome  horn-works 
whofe  fides  are  not  parallel.  See  the  ar- 
. tides  Tenaille  and  Horn-work. 
When  the  front  is  narrower  than  the 
gorge,  the  work  is  denominated  a contre 
queue  d’aronde. 

In  carpentry,  a queue  d’aronde  is  more 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  dove- 
tail. See  the  article  Dove-tailing, 
QUIA  IMPROVIDE,  in  law,  a fuperfedeas 
iflued  on  the  behalf  of  a clerk  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  fued  contrary'  to  the 
privilege  of  that  court  in  the  common 
pleas,  and  profecuted  to  the  exigent; 
and  in  fevcral  other  cafes,  where  a writ  is 
crroneoufly  filed.  , 

QUICK,  or  Quickset  hedge,-  among!; 
gardeners,  denoies  all  live  hedges,  of 
whatever  fort  of  plants  they  are  com- 
pofed,  to  diftinguifti  them  from  dead 
hedges:  hut  in  a more-ftrift  fenfe  of  the 
word,  it  is  reftrained  to  ihofe  planted  with 
the  hawthorn,  or  mefpilus  fylve-ftris;  un- 
der which  ii.aiue  thefe  young  plants,  or 
fets,  are  fold  by  the  nurfery-gardeners 

who 
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wlio  raifetheiB  for  fale.  See  Hedg^. 

Quick  beam,  forbus  Jylveftrh.  See  the 
ariicie  SoRBUS. 

Quick  silver,  in  natural  hiftory,  a pon- 
derous mineral  fluid,  more  ulually  called 
mercury.  See  the  article  Mercury. 

QUID,  a term  ufed  in  the  fchools  for  the 
definition  of  a thing;  which  is  thus  call- 
ed, as  anfwei'ing  to  the  queftiom,  quid 
^ what  is  it.  See  Definition. 

Quid  juris  clamat,  in  law,  a- judicial 
writ  which  iflues  out  of  the  record  of  a fine 
that  remains  with  the  cuflos  brevium,  be- 
fore the  fame  is  engrofled  ; and  it  lies  for 
the  grantee  of  a reverfion  or  remainder, 
where  the  particular  tenant  will  notattorn. 

Quid  pro  quo,  in  law,  is  the  mutual 
confideration  and  reciprocal  performance 
of  both  parties  to'a  contraft ; as  the  giv- 
ing one  thing  of  value,  for  another  of 
the  like;  and  whatever  contrafil  is  con- 
trary thereto,  the  law  terms  it  nudum 
practum. 

Quid  pro  quo  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a phyficil 
ienfe,  to  exprefs  a miftake  of  an  apothe- 
cary, in  adminiflring  one  medicine  for 
another;  or  in  ufing  a different  ingredi- 
ent in  a compofiiion  from  that  prefcribed. 
See  the  article  Prescription. 

OyiDDANY,  or  Quiddeny,  in  phar- 
macy,, conferve  of  quinces.  See  the  ar- 
ticles Quince  and  Marmalade. 

QUIDDI  FY,  qaidditas,  a barbarous  term 
ufed  in  the  fchools  for  cllence.  See  the 
articles  Essence  and  Definition. 
And  he.'ce  what  is  effential  to  a thing,  is 
faid  to  be  quiddative. 

QUIETARE,  in  law,  a term  frequently, 
met  with  in  old  deeds  and  conveyances, 
fignifying  to  acquit,  releafe,  or  difcharge. 
See  the  article  Quietus. 

QUIETISTS,  a religious  I'efl,  which  made 
a great  nolle  towards  the  clofe  of  the  lall 
centuiy. 

They  were  fo  called  from  a kind  of  ab- 
folute  reft  and  inadlion,  which  they  fup- 
pofed  the  foul  to  be  in  when  arrived 
at  that  ftate  of  peifeflion  which  they  call- 
ed the  uriitive  life;  in  which  ftate,  they 
imagined  the  foul  wholly  employed  in 
contemplating  its  God,  to  whole  influ- 
ence it  was  entirely  fubmiflive,  fo  that  he 
could  turn  and  drive  it  where  and  how  he 
would.  In  this  ftate,  the  foul  no  longer 
needs  prayers,  hymns,  Sfr,  being  laid, 
as  it  were,  in  the  bolbm,  and  between 
the  arms  of  its  God,  in  whom  it  is  in  a 
manner  fwallowed  U|i. 

The  mahometans  feem’  to  be  no  ftrangcrs 
toquictifin.  They  expound  a palfage 
in  the  feventieth  chapter  of  the  Koran, 


viz.  O thou  foul,  ’which  art  at  ref),  re^ 
turn  unto  thy  Lord,  See.  of  a fotil,  which 
having,  by  purfuingthe  concatenation  of 
natural  caufes,  raifed  itfelf  to  the  know- 
ledge of  that  being  which  produced  them, 
and'exills  of  neceffity,  refts  fully  con-' 
tented,  and  acquiefees  in  the  knowledge, 
&c.  ol  him,  and  in  the  contemplation  of 
bis  perfeftions. 

QUIETUS,  in  law,  is  the  fame-as  freed  or 
acquitted  ; being  ufed  by  the  clerk  of 
the  pipe,  and  auditors  in  the  exchequer, 
in  their  dilcharges  given  to  accounts ; 
which  generelly  conclude  with  thefe 
words,  abmde  recejft  quietus,  and  is 
termed  a quietus  eji-,  and  being  granted 
to  a fiieriff,  dilcharges  him  of  all  ac- 
counts and  demands  due  to  the  king. 

QUILLS,  the  large  feathers  taken  out  of  the 
end  of  the  wing  of  a gopfe,  crow,  &c. 
Quills  are  denominated  from  the  order  in 
which  they  are  fixed  in  the  wing,  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  quills  being  the  heft  for 
writing,  as  they  have  the  largeft  and 
roundelt  barrels. 

Crow-quills  are  chiefly  ufed  for  drawing. 
In  order  to  harden  a quill  that  is  foft, 
thruft  the  barrel  into  hot  allies,  flirring  it 
till  it  is  foft,  then  taking  it  cut,  prefs  it 
almoft  flat  upon  your  knee  with  the  back 
of  a penknife,  and  afterwards  reduce  it  to 
a roundnefs  with  your  fingers.  If  you 
have  a number  to  harden,  let  water  and 
alum  over  the  fire,  and  while  it  is  boiling 
put  in  a handful  of  quills,  the  barrels  on- 
ly, fora  minute,  and  then  lay  them  by. 

QUILT,  a covering  for  a bed,  formed  of 
two  pieces  of  filk,  cotton,  &c,  quilted  to- 
gether. 

QUILTING,  a method  of  fewing  two  pieces 
of  flik,  linen,  or  ihiff  on  each  other,  with 
wool  or  cotton  between  them;  by  work- 
ing them  all  over  in  the  form  of  chequer 
or  diamond -work,  or  in  flowers.  The 
fame  name  is  alfo  given  to  the  Hull'  lb 
worked. 

OyiNARIUS,  in  roman  antiquity,  a fmall 
coin  equal  to  lialf  the  denanus.  See  the 
article  Coin  and  Denariu.s, 

QUINCE,  cydonia,  in  botany,  is  compre- 
hended by  Linnaeus  under  pyrus.  See  the 
article  Pyrus. 

Qu^inces,  on  being  imported,  pay  a duty 
of  I s.  the  hundred;  and  draw 

back,  on  exportalion,  1 s.  d. 

The  fyrnp  of  quinces,  prepared  of  their 
juice  with  fugar,  is  an  extreiiiely  pleafent 
and  cooling  medicine.  Tlie  fiuit  i.s  alfo 
very  delicious,  hut  is  rough  and  aftrin- 
gent  whi  n eaieii  raw  ; it  is  faid  to  cool 
and  ftrengthtn  the  ftomach,  remove 
15  nau- 
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naiireoiirnefs,  and  Hop  fluxes  of  the  belly. 
quincunx,  in  roman  antiquity,  denotes 
any  thing  that  confifts  of  five  twelfth  parts 
of  another,  but  particularly  of  the  as. 
See  the  article  Uncia  and  As. 
Quincunx  order.,  in  gardening,  a plan- 
tion  of  trees,  difpofed  originally  in  a 
• fquare;  and  conlifting  of  five  trees,  one 
at  each  corner,  and  a fifth  in  the  middle  : 
or  a quincunx  is  the  figure  of  a planta- 
tion of  trees,  difpofed  in  feveral  rows, 
both  length  and  breadthwife,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  firft  tree  in  the  fecond 
row  commences  in  the  center  of  the 
fquare  formed  by  the  two  firft  trees  in  the 
firft  row,  and  the  two  firft  in  the  third, 
refembling  the  figure  of  the  five  at  cards. 
This  difpolition  of  trees  was  formerly 
much  more  regarded  than  at  prefentj 
but  is  ftill  much  ufed  in  France,  for  plant- 
ing trees  to  form  a grove,  and  is  exprefled 
by  the  afterifks  in  plate  CCXXV.  fig.  3, 
Quincunx,  in  aftronomy,  an  afpeil  of  the 
planets,  when  150°  or  five  figns  afunder. 
See  the  article  Aspect. 
QUINDECAGON,  in  geometry,  a plain 
figure  with  fifteen  fides  and  fifteen  an- 
gles ; which,  if  the  fides  be  all  equal, 
is  termed  a regular  quindecagon,  and  ir- 
regular when  otherwife. 

The  fide  of  a regular  quindecagon  infcrib- 
ed  in  a circle,  is  equal  in  power  to  the  half 
difference  between  the  fide  of  the  equila- 
teral triangle,  and  the  fide  of  the  penta- 
gon, infcribed  in  the  fame  circle ; alfo 
the  difference  of  the  perpendiculars  let 
fall  on  both  fide.s,  taken  together. 
QUINDECEMVIRI,  in  roman  antiquity, 
a college  of  15  niagiftrates,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  it  w'as  to  prefideover  the  facrifices. 
They  were  alfo  the  interpreters  of  the  Si- 
byl’s books  j which,  however,  they  never 
confulted  but  by  an  exprefs  order  of  the 
fenate. 

QUINQUAGENARIUS,  in  roman  anti- 
quitv,  an  officer  who  had  the  command 
of  fifty  men. 

QIIINQU.^GESIM.^  Sunday,  flirove 
Sunday,  fo  called  as  being  about  the  fif- 
tie:h  day  bifore  Eafter,  - 
OyiNQUATRIA.  in  roman  antiquit}', 
feftivals.celebratt  cl  in  honour  of  Minerva, 
with  much  the  fame  ceremonies  as  the  pa- 
nathentea  were  at  Athens.  See  Pan'a- 
TtlENJEA  and  Minervalia. 
QUINQUEFOLIUM,  cinquefoil,  in 
borany,’  is  comprehended  by  Linnreus 
under  poier.tilia.  See  Potentilla. 
QUINQUENNALIS,  in  roman  antiquity, 
a magillrate  in  the  colonies  and  munici- 
pal cities  of  that  empire,  who  had  much 


the  fame  oflice  as  the  tedile  at  Rome,  See 
the  article  .ZEdile. 

QUlNQyEREMfS,  in  antiquity,  a galley 
with  five  rows  of  oars.  Sre  Galley, 

QUINQUEVIRI,  in  roman  antiquity,  an 
order  of  five  priefts,  peculiarly  appointed 
for  the  facrifices  to  the  dead,  or  celebrat- 
ing the  rites  of  Erebus. 

QUINQUINA,  or  ^ina^iina,  in 
pharmacy,  the  peruvian,  or  jefuits-bark, 
or  the  bark  of  the  tree  called  by  Linnaeus 
cinchona.  See  the  article  Cinchona. 
The  Peruvian  baik  fhould  be  cliofen 
frefh,  and  of  a bright  colour,  approach- 
ing to  that  of  cinnamon,  and  of  a ftrong 
tarte.  The  fmaller  pieces,  in  quills,  aft 
generally  the  heft ; the  larger,  and  flatter 
fragments  having  lefs  virtue.  We  fome- 
times  meet  with  it  cut  into  thin  flices, 
and  of  a yellower  colour  than  ordinary: 
this  is  the  bark  of  the  root,  has  a very 
ftrong  tafte,  and  is  efteemed  by  the  Spa- 
niards the  choiceft  of  all. 

The  Peruvian  bark  poffeffes  the  ftomacliic 
virtues  of  the  other  bitters,  and  that  in 
fo  eminent  a degree,  that  it  is  a queftion 
whether  any  of  the  ftomachics  are  equal 
to  it:  it  ftrengthens  the  ftomach,  pro- 
motes the  appetite,  and  affifts  digeftion  ; 
it  diflipates  flatulencies,  and  is  a very 
good  medicine  againtt  worms.  Its  great 
virtue,  however,  is  as  a febrifuge : it 
cures  all  intermittents  fafely  and  fpeedi- 
ly,  if  properly  given.  Its  febrifuge  vir. 
tue  was  difeovered  to  us  by  the  Indians, 
among  whom  it  had  been  many  ages 
known,  and  firft  difeovered  by  a perfon’s 
being  cured  of  an  intermittent,  by 
drinking  the  water  of  a pond,  where 
fome  frees  of  it  had  accidentally  fallen. 
It  was  not  difeovered  to  any  body  in 
this  part  of  the  world  till  1 640,  when 
a Spaniard,  the  governor  of  the  city  of 
Loxa,  who  had  behaved  well  to  fome  of 
thefe  people,  had  the  difeovery  as  a re- 
ward. With  the  new  medicine  he  cured 
the  viceroy’s  lady  of  a tertian,  after  (he 
had  tried  every  thing  elfe  in  vain. 
Hence  it  was  called  the  countefs’s  pow- 
der. After  this,  the  jefuits  brought  over 
a vaft  quantity,  which  was,  in  1694,  dif- 
tributed  all  over  Europe,  and  did  great 
cures.  It  was  then  called  pulvis  patrum, 
and  jefuits-powder;  and  the  cardinal  de 
Lugo  having  bought  up  a vaft  quantity 
of  it  for  the  poor  and  others,  it  was  after- 
wards called  cardinal  Lugo’s  powder. 

QUIbiSEY,  or  Quinzy.  SeeQuiNZY. 

QUINTAL,  in  comnjerce,  the  fame  with 
hundred-weight.  See  Weight. 

^INTESSENCE,  qumtu  effe7itia,  in  che- 

miftry. 
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miftry,  a preparation  confiding  of  the  ef- 
fential  oil  of  fome  vegetable  fubftance 
mixed  and  incorporated  with  fpirit  of 
wine:  thus,  on  a proper  quantity,  e.  g, 
of  edential  oil  of  fennel,  pour  twelve 
times  the  quantity  of  pure  alcohol  diddl- 
ed from  alcali,  fo  as  to  contain  not  the 
lead  water : Ihake  them  together,  and  the 
oil  v^ill  difappear,  and  intimately  mix 
with  the  alcohol,  lb  as  to  form  one  fimple 
and  tranfparent  liquor.  If  fuch  quintef- 
fence  be  feveral  times  digeded,  cohobat- 
ed,  fiff . with  a gentle  fire,  the  oil  will  at 
length  be  made  fo  volatile  as  in  great 
meafure  to  rife  along  with  the  alcohol  : 
whence  oils  are  rendered  more  moveable 
and  more  fubtiie,  and  are  exhauded  to 
the  highed  degree  of  penetrability,  like 
that  of  fpirit,  though  dill  retaining  their 
native  virtues  : but  if  with  a fire  only  of 
ninety  degrees,  a mixture  of  alcohol  and 
thefe  oils  be  didilled,  the  alcohol  will  rife 
by  itfelf,  or  only  carry  with  it  the  prefid- 
ing  fpirit  from  the  oil,  leaving  the  oily 
part  behind;  and  if  with  great  caution 
the  thinner  part  be  feveral  times  feparated 
from  the  thicker,  by  repeated  gentle  co- 
hobations,  the  alcohol  will  at  length  be 
fo  impregnated  with  thofe  fpirits,  as  to  ap- 
pear almod  pure  fpirit  itfelf ; leaving  a 
grofs  exhauded  oil  behind. 

Qu^intedences  thus  prepared  have  great 
medicinal  virtues:  thus  if  a fmgle  drop 
of  quintelTence  fo  made  with  oil  of  cin- 
namon, be  mixed  and  drank  with  a glafs 
of  fpanifli-wine,  it  indantly  gives  a grate- 
ful brilknefs  to  the  dagging  fpirits,  and 
therefore  proves  an  admirable  remedy  in 
in  fainting?,  fuffocalion,  and  want  of  fpi- 
rits. All  thefe  preparations  have  a great 
affinity  with  fire ; for  being  taken  in- 
wardly, they  heat  the  body,  and  if  the 
quantity  be  large,  fcorch  and  burn  it: 
when  applied  externally  they  produce  all 
the  effefts  of  a fharp  infiammation,  &c. 
Dry  quintelfences  may  be  made  from  the 
liquid  ones;  by  adding  to  them  fome 
more  elfential  oils  of  the  fame  vegetable 
form  whence  the  liquid  quintefl'ence  was 
procured,  with  a little  fugar,  all  mixed 
together  by  a gentle  heat,  till  all  the  moif- 
ture  is  come  over,  the  matter  remaining 
then  is  a dry  qninteffence. 

Quintessence,  in  alchemy,  is  a myfte- 
rious  term,  fignifying  the  fifth,  or  laft 
and  higheft  eflence,  or  power  of  a na- 
tural body. 

QUINTILE,  qui/iiilis,  in  aflronomy,  an 
afpeil  of  the  planets,  when  they  are  ya 
degrees  diftant  from  one  another,  os  a 
fifth  part  of  the  zodiac. 
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QUINTILIANS,  a feft  of  antlent  he- 
retics, thus  called  from  their  prophetefs 
Qmntilia.  In  this  fefil  the  women  were 
admitted  to  perform  the  facerdotal  and 
epifcopal  funflions.  They  attributed 
extraordinary  gifts  to  Eve  for  having 
firft  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  ; told 
great  things  of  Mary  the  lifter  of  Mofes, 
as  having  been  a prophetefs,  &c.  They 
added,  that  Philip  the  deacon  had  four 
daughters  who  were  all  prophetelfes  and 
were  of  their  fe£l.  In  thefe  affemblies  it 
was  ufual  to  fee  the  virgins  entering  in 
white  robes,  perfsnating  prophetelfes, 

QUINTIN,  or  St.  Quintin,  a town  of 
Picardy,  in  France,  35  miles  ealt  of 
Amiens. 

QUINzy,  Quinsey,  or  Angina,  in 
medicine,  a pain  and  inflammation  of 
the  fauces,  a fwelling  of  the  uvula, 
tonfils,  and  larynx,  which  being  ac- 
companied with  a fever,  occalions  a 
difficulty  of  refpiration  and  deglutition. 
This  difeafe  generally  prevails  about  the 
latter  end  of  fpring  or  beginning  of 
fummer.  When  the  fwelling  pain  anil 
rednefs  appear  moftly  on  the  outfides, 
it  is,  according  to  Hoffman,  the  prog- 
noftic  of  a happy  folution  of  the  dileafe  : 
but  when  the  external  fwelling  fuddenly 
difappears,  without  a mitigation  of  the 
fymptoms,  it  Ihews  the  morbific  matter 
to  be  tranflated  elfewhere,  and  that  the 
difeafe  will  change  to  a phrenzy,  or  peri- 
pneumony.  This  difeafe  may  alfo  ter- 
minate in  a fuppuration,  gangrene,  or 
fchirrus.  A frothing  at  the  mouth,  the 
tongue  vaftly  fwelled,  and  of  a purple, 
blackilli  colour,  portend  death. 

The  quinzy  is  generally  diftinguiffied  by 
modern  writers  into  the  idiopathic  and 
fymptomatic.  The  firft,  where  it  is  it- 
felf the  difeafe,  and  owes  its  origin  only 
to  a plethora;  the  fecond,  where  it  is 
but  the  accidental  fymptom  of  an  inflam- 
matory fever,  or  fome  other  difeafe, 
about  the  time  of  its  crifis.  See  the  article 
Inflammatory  Fevers. 

Dr.  Mead  diftinguiffies  the  quinzy  into 
three  forts;  the  firft  of  which  he  calls 
the  watery  quinzy;  the  fecond,  a gan- 
grene of  the  tonfils;  and  the  third  a 
ftrangulation  of  the  fauces.  In  the  firft 
fort,  the  glands  of  the  mouth,  palate, 
and  neighbouring  parts  are  fwoln.  In 
the  fecond,  an  infiammation  without  a 
perfeft  fuppuration  feizes  the  tonfils, 
which  fwell  and  grow  hard  ; a gangrene 
foon  enfues,  which,  if  not  fpeedily  re- 
lieved, proves  fatal.  See  Gangrene. 
Jn  the  third  fort,  ail  the  nerves  are  con- 

vulled. 
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vulfed,  and  the  patient  drops  down  dead 
fuddenly  : however  this  fpecies  of  the 
quinzy,  tlVoiigU  defcribed  hy  Hippocrates, 
is  yet  very  rare.  If  it  can  be  forefeen,  it 
ought  to  be  prevented  by  evacuations  of 
all  kinds  ; that  is,  bleeding,  purging, 
blifttring,  ilfues,  and  diuretics ; and  'it 
will  be  of  fervice  to  pradlife  abftinence, 
or  a moderation  in  eating  and  drinking. 
In  tile  watery-quinzy,  which  fometimes 
rages  like  an  epidemic  fever  efpecially 
in  places  near  the  fea,  bleeding  plenti- 
fully as  foon  as  polTible  is  recommended ; 
afterwards  clyfters,  gentle  purges,  blif- 
ters  under  the  chin,  and  on  the  fides  of 
the  neck ; and  if  this  courfe  does  not 
fucceed,  the  palate  muft  be  pretty  deeply 
fcarified  about  the  tongue  and  fublingual 
veins. 

In  thefe  inflammations  in  general,  a 
flight  diarrheea  relieves  the  patient,  ac- 
cording to  Arbuthnot.  Therefore  ali- 
ments which  promote  it  are  of  fervice  5 
fuch  are  tamarinds  infufed  in  whey,  de- 
codlions  of  farinaceous  vegetables  mode- 
rately acidulated,  and  fuch  as  abound 
with  a cooling  nitrous  fait  are  ufeful. 
Burnet  is  laid  to  be  a fpecific  in  the 
quinzy  i mulberries,  and  all  acids  are 
beneficial.  The  mouth  and  throat  mufl: 
be  kept  moift,  and  the  nofe  clear,  that 
the  air-  may  have  a free  palfage  thro’  it. 
Sydenham'  orders  to  bleed  plentifully  in 
the  arm,  and  Boerhaave  diredlts  it  to  be  by 
a large  orifice.  Afterwards-  a fublinaiial 
vein  (hoiild  be  opened  ; but,  according  to 
Hoffman,  bleeding  in  the  jugular  yields 
the  bed  afiiftance.  If  the  fyinploms  con- 
tinue to-be  very  urgent,  the  bleeding 
may  be  repeated  in  fix  or  eight  hours 
time,  till  they  begin  to  he  more  mild. 
After  the  firit  bleeding,  Sydenham  or- 
ders a ftrong  and  large  bjifter  to  be- laid 
to  the  neck.:  then  let  the  parts  inflamed 
be  touched-with  the  following  mixture. 
Take  honey  of  roles,  as  much  as  you 
pleafe;  and.  mix  it  with  as  much  I'pirit 
of  fulpbur  as  is  fuflic'ent  to  give  it  the 
greatefl  fliarpnefs.  Afterwards  the  fol- 
lowing gargle  is  to  be  held  in  the  mouth 
till  it  is  hot  j and  is  to  be  repeat-d  pretty 
often  : take  planUin-water,  and  frog- 
fpawn,  of  each  four  ounces;  red  rofes, 
four  ounces ; the  whites  of  three  eggs 
beat  in  water  ; and  two  drams  of  cryttal 
fugar, 

■When  the  fauces  are  dry,  hot,  and  the 
tongue  fwellf,  with  difficulty  of  breathing 
and  fwallowing,  Hoffman  orders  to  take 
of  the  whites  of  eggs  beat  in  water,  two 
ounces;  water  of  rofes,  one  ounc-e; 


fal  prunella,  twelve  grains;  fyriip  of 
quinces,  one  ounce.  Make  a linflus, 
which  is  to  be  taken  Often  ; and  let  the 
neck  be  anointed  as  well  behind  as  be- 
fore with  thp  following  camphorated 
oil.  Take  of  the  oil  of  fweet  almonds, 
one  ounce;  oil  of  white  poppies,  one 
dram;  camphor,  half  a dram  ; after 
which  let  the  patient  take  a cooling 
emulfion. 

Boerhaave,  after  bleeding,  orders  a ftrong 
purge,  and  if  that  cannot  be  taken,  a 
ftrong  clyfter.  Emollient  fleams,  or 
even  the  fleam  of  hot  water  taken  in  at 
the  mouth  is  beneficial.  If  the  patient 
is  not  able  to  fwallow  any  nouriflrment, 
take  of  good  broth  of  flefli-meat,  ten 
ounces;  nitre,  ten  grains;  fpirit  of  fait, 
fix  drops  ; make-a  clyfter  to  be  in jefled 
every  eight  hours,  and  retained  as  long 
as  is  poffible.  Hoffman  fays,  that  if  the 
tumour  tends  to  a fuppurafion,  it  is  bell 
promoted  by  holding  dried  figs  in  the 
mouth,  and  that  when  the  tonfils  are  full 
of  an  inflammatory  ichor,  honey  of  rofes, 
mixt  with  fpirit  of  vitriol,  and  often  ap- 
plied to  the  part  with  a pencil,  is  excel- 
lent. In  a latent  internal  exceeding  hot 
quinzy,  the  mouth  mull  be  frequently 
moiftened  with  milk  or  cream,  with  an 
addition  of  fal  prunella,  and  fyrup  of 
poppies, 

Br.  Pringle  obferves,  that  the  inflamma- 
tory quinzy  is  the  mod  frequent,  as  well 
as  dangerous  among  fold-ers,  upon  their 
firft  encampment ; and  that  its  tendency 
to  bring  on  a fuffocatlon,  indicates  the 
ncceffity  of  fpeedy  and  large  bleedings, 
purging,  and  bliftering.  He  allb  re- 
commends the  following  application,  as 
one  of  the  mod  efficacious  remedies  in 
this  terrible  diforder:  let  a piece  of 
thick  flannel  be  moiflened  with  equal 
parts  of  any  common  oil  and  of  fpirit  of 
hartflicrn,  and  applied  to  the  throat,  to 
be  renewed  once  in  four  or  five  hours : 
this  medicine,  he  tells  us,  he  had  frond 
Dr.  Young,  phyfician  in  Edinburgh. 
By  means  of  this  application,  the  neck, 
and  forr.etimes  the  whole  body,  is  put 
intoafweat;  which,  after  bleeding,  ei- 
ther carries  off  or  leffens  the  inflamma- 
tion. He  alfo  lells  us,  that  he  has  oh- 
ferved  little  benefit  arifing  from  gargles, 
and  that  the  acid  ones  did  more  harm 
than  good  : however,  a decodlion  of  figs 
in  milk  and  water,  efpecially  if  the  fpu 
rit  of  lal  ammoniac  be  added;  ferves  to 
thin  the  faliva,  whereby  the  glands  fe- 
crete  more -freely;  a circumftance  always 
conducive  to  the  cure. 

In 
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In  the  philofophical  tranfaftions,  the 
jelly  of  black  currants,  fwallowed  down 
leifurely  in  fmall  quantities,  is  alTerted  to 
be  a fpecific  for  a quinzy  ; and  a decoc- 
tion of  the  leaves  or  bark  in  milk,  when 
. the  jelly  cannot  be  had,  iifed  as  a gargle, 
is  faid  to  cure  all  the  inflammatory  dif- 
tempers  of  the  throat  that  happen  in  the 
winter-time. 

In  malignant  fevers,  when  there  is  an  in- 
flammation of  the  oefophagus,  Hoffman 
orders  to  take  nitre,  one  dram ; 'cam- 
phor, three  grains;  fugar,  one  ounpe  ; 
make  a powder,  which  is  to  be  given  in 
an  emulfion  of  fweet  almonds,  and  may 
alfo  be  held  in  the.mouth  for  feme  time 
before  it  is  fwallowed.  That  inflamma- 
tory pain  which  arifes  from  a lharp  fait  fe- 
rum  in  the  glandulous parts  of  the  fauces 
with  rednefs  and  a copious  flux  of  faliva, 
but  without  a fever,  may  be  cured  with  a 
gargle  of  brandy  alone.  When  there 
is  a large  defluxion  of  an  impure  ferous 
humour  upon  the  fauces,  it  requires  a 
frequent  ufe  of  gentle  laxatives.  When 
the  fymptoms  of  a quinzy  are  fo  urgent, 
that  the  patient  is  in  immediate  danger 
of  ftrangling,  recourfe  muff  be  had  to 
bronchotomv,  or  opening  of  the  wind- 
pipe. See  Bronchotomy. 

The  method  of  preventing  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  uvula,  in  a prolapfion  thereof, 
from  fpreading  through  the  fauces  and 
exciting  a quinzy,  may  be  feen  under 
the  article  Prolapsus  uvul.®. 

QUIIRE  of  paper,  the  quantity  of  24  or 
25  flieets. 

QUIRISTER,  or  Choirister,  a pcr- 
Ibn  appointed  to  fing  in  the  choir  of  a 
cathedral.  See Chantor,  Choir,  Sfc. 

OyiRINALIA,  in  antiquity,  a featt  ce- 
lebrated among  the  Romans  in  honour  of 
Romulus,  who  was  called  Quirinus. 
Thefe  feafts  were  held  on  the  13th  of  the 
calends  of  March. 

OyiRITES,  in  antiquity,  a name  given  to 
the  people  of  Rome,  chiefly  the  common 
citizens,  asdiftinguiftied  from  the  foldiery. 

QHIRK,  in  building,  a piece  of  ground 
taken  out  of  any  regular  ground-pilot,  or 
floor:  thus  if  the  ground-plot  were  oblong 
or  fquare,  a piece  taken  out  of  a corner  to 
make  a court  or  yard,  fefc.  is  called  a 
quirk. 

QUI-T.AM,  in  law,  is  where  an  afiion  is 
brought,  or  an  information  exhibited 
againlt  a perfon,  on  a penal  ftatute  at  the 
luit  of  the  king,  and  the  party  or  infor- 
mer, when  the  penalty  for  breach  of  the 
ftatute  is  direfled  to  be  divided  between 


them  5 In  that  cafe,  the  informer  profei4 
cutes  as  well  for  the  king  as  himfelf. 

QUIT-CLAIM,  in  law,  fignifies  a re- 
Jeafe  of  any  afUon  that  one  perfon  has 
againft  another.  It  fignifies  alfo  a quit- 
ting a claim  or  title  to  lands,  &c. 

QUIT-RENT,  in  law,  a fmall  rent  that 
is  payable  by  the  tenants  of  meft  ma- 
nors, whereby  tbs  tenant  goes  quit  and 
free  from  all  other  fervices ; and  it  is  faid 
to  be  an  acknowledgment,  in  token  of 
fubjeftion  to  the  lord,  Antiently  this 
payment  was  called  white  rent,  on  ac- 
count that  it  was  paid  in  filver-coin,  and 
to  diftinguilh  it  from  rent- corn. 
quittance.  See  Acquittance. 

QUITTER-BONE,  among  farriers,  a 
hard  round  fwelling  upon  the  coronet  of 
a horfe’s  foot,  or  between  the  heel  and 
the  quarter;  I'ometimesoccafioned  by  gra- 
vel under  the  Ihbe  3 or  by  a bruife,  Itab, 
or  prick  of  a nail.  This  fwelling  ciJraes 
to  a head  in  four  or  five  days,  and  breaks 
out  with  matter  at  a little  deep  hole,  like 
a flflula, 

QUOAD  HOC,  is  a term  ufed  in  the 
pleadings  and  arguments  of  lawyers  j 
/being  as  much  as  to  fay,  as  to  this  thing 
the  law  is  fo  and  fo,  &c, 

QU OD  clerici  non  eligantur  in  officio  balliw, 
IS  a writ  that  lies  for  a clerk,  who,  on 
account  of  lands  he  is  poffeffed  of,  i» 
created  bailiff,  or  fome  other  like  officer. 

Quod  ei  deforceat,  a writ  that  lies  for  a 
tenant  in  tail,  tenant  in  dower,  or  for 
terra  of  life,  having  loft  lands  by  de- 
fault, againft  the  perfon  who  recovered, 
or  againft  his  heir.  It  is  faid,  this  writ 
maybe  likewife  brought  againft  a ftran- 
ger;  as  where  a perfon  recovers  by  de- 
fault, and  then  makes  a feoffment  of  the 
land  ; in  that  cafe,  the  feoffee  is  anfwer- 
able,  Sfc.  and  when  a tenant  in  tail,  or 
any  tenant  that  has  a particular  eftate  in 
the  lands,  lofes  on  a default  where  he  is 
not  fummoned,  £fr.  he  may  have  either 
a difeeit  or  this  writ,  though  his  heirs  af- 
ter his  death  fhall  not  have  it,  but  are  to 
bring  a formedon. 

Quod  permittat,  in  law,  a writ  which  lies 
Tor  the  heir  of  him  that  is  diffeifed  of 
common  or  pafture,  againft  the  beirof the 
diffeifor  who  is  dead.  And  it  is  held, 
that  where  a peribn’s  anceftor  died  feifed,'' 
or  if  one  be  difturbed  by  another  in  his 
common  of  pafture,  or  other  fuch  thing 
annexed  to  his  inheritance,  he  fliall  have 
this  writ  againft  the  deforcer. 

Quod  nan  penniHat,  See  the  article  Cox- 
'SUETUDINIEUS. 

6 Quod 
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Qvqt>  perfona  nec  prebendarii,  &c.  a writ 
that  lies  for  fpiritual  perfons,  when  di- 
ftrained  in  their  fpiritual  polTeffions,  for 
- the  payment  of  a fifteenth,  with  the  reft 
of  the  parifh. 

QUOIL,  or  Coil,  in  the  fea-Ianguage,  a 
rope  or  cable  laid  up  round,  one  fack  or 
. turn  over  another,  fo  that  it  may  the 
' more  eafily  be  ftowed-6ut  of  the.  way' 
and  afo  run  out  free  and  fmoolh,  with- 
out twiftings  or  doublings. 

QUOIN,  or  Coin,  on  board  a fliip,  a 
wedge  faftened  on  the  deck  clofe  to  ■ the 
breech  of  the  carriage  of  a gun,'  to  keep 
. it  firm  up  to  the  fhip  fide. 

Cahtic  quoins  are  fhort  three'legged  quoins 
put  between  calks  to  keep  them  Ready. 

Quoins,  in  architefture,  denote  the  cor- 
ners  of  brick  or  ftone  walls.  The  word 
is  particularly  ufed  for  the  ftones  in  the 
corners  of  brick-buildings.  When  thefe 
fiand  out  beyond  the  brick-work,  their 
edges  being  chamfered  off,  they'  are  call- 
ed ruftic  quoins. 

QUOI'TS,  a kind  of  exercife  or  game 
^nown  among  the  antients  under' the 
. name  difeus.  See  the  article  Disc. 

QUO  JURE,'  in  lavy,  a vvrit  that  lies 
where  a perfon  has  lands  in  which  ano- 
ther claims  common  of  pafture  time  out 
of  mind  5 and  it  is  brought  in  order  tq 
• ; compel. the  perfon  to  fhew  by  what  title 
, he  .'challenges  the  cogimon. 

Quo  MINUS,  is  alfo  a writ  which  iljues  out 
of  the  court  of  exchequer  to'  the  king’s 
farmer  or  debtor,  for  debt,  trefpafs,  &c. 

Though  this  writ  was  formerly  granted 
only  to  the  king’s  tenants  or  debtors,  the 
praftice  now  is  become  general  for  the 
plaintiff;  to  furmife,  that  by  the  wrong 
the  defendant  does  him,  he  is  the  lefs 
able  to  fatisfy  his  debt  to  the  king,  by 
which  means  jurifdiflion  is  given  to  the 
court  of  exchequer  to  determine  the 
caufe.  This  writ  is  to  take  the  body  of 
the  defendant  in  like  manner  as  the 
capias  in' the  common  pleas,  and  the 
. writ  of  latitat  in  the  king’s  bench. 

QUORUM,  a word  frequently  mentioned 
.i-Jn  our  ftatutes,  and  in  commiffions  both 
'.'■'of  juftices  of  the  peace  and  others.  It 
is  thus  called  from  the  words  of  the  corn- 
million,  quorum  A.  B.  unum  ejfe  niolumus. 

For  an  example,  where  a commifiion  is 
direSed  to  leven  perfons,  or  to  any  three 
of  them,  whereof  A.  B-  and  C.  D.  are  to 
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of  the  quorum,  becaufe  the  reft  cannot 
proceed  without  them  : fo  a juftice  of  the 
peace  and  quorum  is  one  without  whom 
the  reft  of  the  juftices  in  fome  cafes  can- 
not proceed. 

quotation,  in  literature,  a citation, 
or  paffage,  rehearfed  exprefsiy  in  one 
author  from  another. 

• Quotations  are  ufually  diftinguilhed  by 

. inverted  commas. 

QUOTIDIAN,  quotidiana,  in  medicine, 
an  intermitting  fever,  or  ague,  the  pa- 
roxyfm  or  fit  whereof  returns  every  day. 
See  the  article  Intermittent. 

' This  fpecies  of  intermittent  fevers  is  not 
fo  common  as  the  tertian  and  quartan. 
See  Tertian  and  Quartan. 

It  attacks  the  patient  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  chilnefs  and  fliivering;  to 
which  fucceed  a cardialgia,  naufea,  and 
inflation  of  the  belly  ; in  fome  a pain  in 
the  head,  in  others  fainting  fits,  and  in 
molt  Vomiting  or  ftools,  or  both  ; after 
which  comes  on  the  hot  fit,  with  third. 
As  to  the  cure,  the  belt  method  feenis 
to  be  firft  to  attenuate'  the  tough  and  vi- 
tiated humours  in  the  ftomach  and  in- 
teftines,  by  proper  doles  of  vitriolated 
tartar,  and  the  like ; after  which  a gentle 
emetic,  diaphoretics  and  diluents  are  to 
be  adminiftered  j and  laftly,  the  bowels 
are  to  be  ftrengthened  by  bitters  and  fub- 
aftringents  ; among  which,  the  peruvian 
bark  claims  a place,  only  to  be  ufed  in 
fmaller  quantities  than  when  trufted  to 
alone  for  the  cure. 

QUOTIENT,  in  arithmetic,  the  number 
which  arifes  by  dividing  the  dividend 
by  the  divifpr.  See  Division. 

QUO  WARRANTO,  in  law,  awrit  which 
lies  againft  a perfon  or  corporation,  that 
ufurps  any  franchife  or  liberty  againft 
the  king;  as  to  have  a fair,  market,  or 
the  like,  in  order  to  oblige  the  ufurper 
to  fhew  by  what  right  and  title  he  holds 
or  claims  fuch  franchife. 

This  writ  alfo  lies  for  mif-ufer,  or  non- 
ufer  of  privileges  granted. 

The  attorney-general  niav  exhibit  a qiio- 
warranto  in  the  crown-office  againft  any 
particular  peifons,  or  budies  politic  or 
corporate,  who  ufe  any  franchife  or  pri- 
vilege, without  having  a legal  grant,  or 
prefciiption  for  the  fame;  and  a judg- 
ment obtained  upon  it  is  final,  as  being 
a writ  of  right. 
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